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PREFACE 


The following pages have been selected and edited with the idea of rendering available to 
students in schools and colleges, under one cover and at moderate price, adequate selections 
from the greatest English prose writers, selections of sufficient extent and variety to enable 
students to gain a satisfactory comprehension of these writers and to learn to enjoy their 
writings. Many books of selections give only small bits and “purple patches” from a much larger 
number of authors. In this book we have followed a different theory. We have sought to pre- 
sent a smaller number of the most significant writers in greater mass and variety. It is believed 
that the study of English prose in this way will result in deeper and truer ideas and in keener 
enjoyment and appreciation. 

In selecting the fourteen leading prose writers we found ourselves naturally much perplexed, 
particularly after we had decided upon the first six. We, therefore, had recourse to scholars and 
teachers for advice, and the results are here embodied. Some names, highly desirable in and for 
themselves, will not appear among the authors chosen; but the very idea which underlay our 
work precluded the selection of too many, since, obviously, as the number increased, the ex- 
tent and adequacy of the selections from those decided upon must decrease. 

With such a purpose in mind it was necessary for us to exclude English fiction. Fiction should 
be read in larger blocks and is best studied in that way. It is difficult to make selections which 
are not disappointing from novels, since the greatness of our most important fiction writers 
resides largely in their amplitude. It is not so with essayists, historians, and social philosophers. 
Such writers can be represented in smaller compass and can in this way be studied. It is plati- 
tudinous to say that they repay study. No one has had a satisfactory education in English who 
has not spent hours and days with the great prose masters. One reads and rereads them, think- 
ing the world through according to their points of view and learning the way in which the 
greatest men have put down their record of what the world meant to them. 

In making selections from individual authors chosen we have been guided, in the first in- 
stance, by a desire to choose works which might be read with interest by students. We have 
also striven to make our selections representative and to make them tell the story of the intel- 
lectual life of the writer in question. Our notes are brief and mainly devoted to the explanation 
of matters not readily found in ordinary works of reference: hard words, local and personal 
allusions, and matters connected with the literary and intellectual background of the author 
and his works. The arrangement, with only slight and convenient deviations, is chronological. 

The selection of even so small a number as fourteen great prose writers, ranging from Bacon 
to Stevenson, offered an opportunity not to be missed to describe, as well as to illustrate, the 
history of English prose. We have, therefore, tied our selections together and equipped our 
book to serve, in a modest way, as a history of the subject. This we have done by means of 
two devices. Before each set of selections we have placed a biographical and critical essay, 
which endeavors to introduce that particular writer to his readers and to connect him with his 
age. With these essays will be found brief selected bibliographies giving the principal editions of 
the writers’ works together with biographies and interpretative essays. In the second place, we 
have provided a general introduction to the subject of English prose writing, which deals with 
the earliest period, and a series of inter-chapters which carry on the story from period to period 
and fill gaps between the writers chosen for study. With the prose writers of the Nineteenth 
Century, whose lives overlap each other and whose works are themselves the substance of the 
prose writing of their times, such inter-chapters were, of course, unnecessary ; but by these 
means we have sought to make English prose, which is the record of English thought and 
English culture, tell its own story from the earliest times until today. 


In the matter of texts we have chosen to follow English standard editions and to reproduce 
Vv 
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their spellings and punctuation for each author. The work of the editors themselves is in mod- 
ern American form. 

Mr. Craig desires to make the following grateful acknowledgment of assistance received in 
the preparation of his share of the book: Mrs. Craig has read the proof and verified many ref- 
erences. Professor Margaret Alterton of the University of Iowa assisted him in making se- 
lections and preparing manuscript as did Dr. Marie Lyle, Dean of Keuka College. Mr. David 
Patrick, instructor in English at the University of lowa, and Miss Charlotte Cummings, gradu- 
ate student in English at that institution, have also given him generous assistance. 

Mr. Thomas wishes to express his gratitude for the editorial assistance of Mrs. S. J. Buck, 
sometime instructor in English, and of Miss Amy Armstrong, instructor in English, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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SIR FRANCIS BACON 


THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN 
ENGLISH PROSE 


A prose style was one of the achievements of 
the English Renaissance. It cannot be said that 
English prose reached during this period the 
stage of versatile response to the needs of thought 
and emotion which we see in the great masters 
of the Nineteenth Century, but the prose of the 
first quarter of the Seventeenth Century is still 
a living part of English literature; its idioms are 
familiar, and it still operates as an influence on 
those who write. For the Bible, Bacon’s Essays, 
and the prose works of John Milton and Sir 
Thomas Browne are written in the prose of that 
period. It may even be said that. English prose 
style was developed during the last quarter of 
the Sixteenth Century, for up until that time 
conscious experimentation had not begun. Mal- 
ory, who wrote the Morte d’Arthur, and Caxton, 
who wrote rather naturalistic English in his pref- 
aces and his prose translations, exercised great 
influence; but they and most writers of the 
period following them wrote without much con- 
scious art. The first world classic produced in 
England in the modern age was Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia, but that was in Latin, and the 
translation of it by Ralph Robinson in 1551 has 
few of the marks of an independent literary 
work. 

Prose lacked a pattern of procedure and form 
and can hardly be said to have made actual prog- 
ress until it became conscious of itself. It is our 
purpose to trace briefly the elements which en- 
tered into the formation of the prose style of 
the first great period. Some of them were due to 
the inevitable contacts of our language with 
other languages, with the Latin classics which 
formed the basis of education in schools and 
universities; with the French of Amyot followed 
by North in the translation of Plutarch’s Lives; 
with the Spanish of Guevara; and with the He- 
brew and Greek of the Scriptures. Another ele- 
ment was the exploitation of the idiom of con- 
versation, particularly on the stage, and a third 
was deliberate experimentation under stimulus of 
rhetorical theory or foreign fashions of utterance. 

In seeking thus blindly a principle of organ- 
ization and a pattern of utterance English writers 
were doing merely the inevitable thing; just as 
we shall see later that, when it became necessary 
to establish a stable and effective medium for 
the expression of the more accurate truths of 
current science, John Dryden and his fellow- 
members of the Royal Society deliberately laid 
the foundations, by the exercise of greater care 
and restraint, of the plain prose of the Eight- 
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eenth Century with its severer logic and its more 
conventional syntax. 

The new scholarship of Colet, Cheke, and More 
had little thought of artistic effect in English 
prose. Sir Thomas Elyot, author of The Gover- 
nour (1531) and a man whose learning took a 
practical turn, also wrote without much con- 
scious art. His intention evidently was to bene- 
fit his contemporaries by placing at their dis- 
posal information of the best and newest char- 
acter. In The Castel of Helth (1534) he wrote 
a simple treatise embodying all of those types 
of knowledge which pertain to mental and moral 
health. It was extremely popular, went through 
many editions, and must with other books of 
useful knowledge have exercised a good deal of 
influence on English expression. The Governour 
is a great book on education. The theory is very 
different from ours, but is, nevertheless, a well 
worked out body of ideas. We think that all 
men should be educated, because in a democracy 
they must govern themselves, and the welfare of 
the nation depends on their goodness and _ in- 
telligence. The leaders of sixteenth century 
thought were even more enthusiastic believers in 
education than we are, but their program com- 
prehended only those who were born to rule,— 
first the prince, and then the nobility and gentry. 
This doctrine of education, appearing in dozens 
of books, may be said to be the most important 
subject in sixteenth century prose literature. It 
was so completely adopted into English opinion 
that it is doubtful if to this day it is not funda- 
mental in English thought. As his subjects grew 
more vital Elyot’s style showed a tendency to 
kindle, so that some passages of The Governour 
are both vigorous and interesting. It is in that 
book that we first learn the story of the wild 
ways of Prince Hal and the story of his great 
reformation when he became king. 

The scholars were not, for the most part, 
guilty of loading the language with learned terms 
from Latin and other foreign languages. Roger 
Ascham (1515-1568), reader in Greek and Pub- 
lic Orator at Cambridge, tutor to the Princess 
Elizabeth, and Latin Secretary to both Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth, is one of the im- 
portant figures in the history of prose literature. 
He followed his master Sir John Cheke in his 
rejection of Latinisms. He tells us in Toxophilus 
(1545) that he is “writing this English matter 
in the English speech for Englishmen,” and, al- 
though he tells us that it was easier for him to 
write Latin than to write English, he tends more 
and more as he grows older to write the vernac- 
ular. The Scholemaster, a late work which was 
not published until 1570, after Ascham’s death, is 
in some sort a prose classic. This is no doubt 
due largely to the favor Ascham has met with 
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from modern readers because of the gentleness 
and, as we like to think, the modernity of his 
spirit. He exhibits largeness of comprehension 
and common sense, a loyalty to his country, 
and a sympathy with the youths of his time in 
their sufferings under the harsh discipline of 
masters. He hates the vices which the youth of 
the time were apt to bring back with them from 
their travels in Italy. If the youth desire man- 
ners, he says in effect, let them stay at home and 
read Hoby’s translation of Castiglione’s JI 
Cortegiano. Ascham’s prose is relatively simple in 
vocabulary but, like all Elizabethan prose, delib- 
erately aims at certain more or less sensational 
rhetorical effects in structure and device. Thomas 
Wilson is another of the same class as Ascham. 
His importance in politics and diplomacy is 
greater than that of Ascham, though he is less 
important as a writer. He wrote early in his 
career The Rule of Reason, containing the Art 
of Logic set forth in English (1552), The Art of 
Rhetoric for the Use of all such as are studious 
of Eloquence (1553), almost certainly known to 
Shakespeare, and A Discourse upon Usury. In 
the Rhetoric he inveighs against “ink-horn” terms, 
and his presentation of the arts of rhetoric, al- 
though excessive to our taste, is really not ex- 
cessive in the light of his times. 

These scholars and scholarly writers did not 
often consciously imitate in their English the 
forms of Latin prose. When they did so, Ciccro 
was their chief model. One does not find until the 
days of Sir Thomas Browne and John Milton 
any great writers who consciously seek the effects 
of Latin prose in their writing of English. Wil- 
son prefers the plain manner of Demosthenes 
to the large vein and ornate utterance of Cicero. 
This does not mean that the prose of the Six- 
teenth Century is not artificial according to our 
standards, but only that the weight of influence 
was on the side of intelligibility and the idiom 
of the language. They had back of them the 
long tradition of the Middle Ages, which thought 
in terms of periods, commas, colons, and all the 
clap-trap of Quintillian. In the matter of vocabu- 
lary at least the rhetoricians revolted against 
bombast and artificiality, and the revolt was con- 
tinued by later writers on rhetoric like Henry 
Peacham and Angel Day. Learned prose, even 
in Bacon, never shook itself entirely free from 
the formalities which had been conferred upon it 
by the Schoolmen and their manner of thought. 
There was always a statement of the proposition, 
or of one or more numbered propositions; then 
followed quotation of authorities usually in 
Latin, occasionally in Greek; then the citation of 
examples; and, finally, the deduction of a con- 
clusion which would connect and tie up what 
had been said with the authorized world-order. 
This was the medieval system of thought and 
the medizval elaborate conception of a uni- 
verse organized from top to bottom with every- 
thing in its place and a place for everything. 
Such is the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, whose general features were never ques- 
tioned, however much particular points of in- 
terpretation might be assailed. To form a con- 
nection with this world-order satisfied all the 


demands of abstract truth and concrete practice. 

There had, however, arisen a real necessity for 
a plain prose, namely, in the art of preaching, and 
if subsequent preachers had been impelled to 
follow in the foot-steps of Hugh Latimer (1485- 
1555), a more natural type. of English prose 
might have come into being in the Sixteenth 
Century itself. One of the results of the Refor- 
mation in its early stages was to make men feel 
intellectually as well as morally responsible for 
their own salvation. This imperative necessity of 
bringing the word of God to sinful man was the 
force behind the plain language of Latimer. Noth- 
ing short of plain language would serve the pur- 
pose, and Latimer had a store of it from his 
rearing in the household of his father, a Leices- 
tershire yeoman or small farmer. Latimer was 
sent to Cambridge and became bachelor of di- 
vinity in 1524. In that year he met and came 
under the influence of the reformer Thomas Bil- 
ney. He began, he says, “to smell the word of 
God, and forsook forsooth the school-doctors and 
such fooleries.’” He was Bishop of Worcester 
under Henry VIII, lost his position on account 
of his recalcitrant views in his sermons, but was 
re-instated under Edward VI. It had long been 
a reproach against bishops and church dignitaries 
that they did not preach to the people. Latimer 
was an inveterate preacher. He possessed learn- 
ing, but he used it sparingly. It was his practice 
to appeal to common human traits and experi- 
ences and to approach his hearers as a fellow- 
man who was also a seeker for salvation. He, 
therefore, avoided both the formalism of learned 
prose and every rhetorical and courtly nicety. He 
is of course a man of his time and shows the 
color and picturesque imagery of the Renaissance 
with a gusto which is all his own. Latimer’s is 
a speaking style. The following passage sounds 
like a description of American agriculture since 
its ruin by our tariff laws at the end of the last 
century: 


“My father was a yeoman and had no lands 
of his own, only he had a farm of three or four 
pound by year at the uttermost, and hereupon he 
tilled so much as kept half a dozen men. He 
had walk for a hundred sheep; and my mother 
milked thirty kine. He was able, and did find 
the king a harness, with himself and his horse, 
while he came to the place that he should receive 
the king’s wages. I can remember that I buckled 
his harness when he went unto Blackheath field. 
He kept me to school or else I should not have 
been able to have preached before the king’s 
majesty now. He married my sisters with five 
pound, or twenty nobles apiece, so that he 
brought them up in godliness and fear of god. 
He kept hospitality for his poor neighbours, and 
some alms he gave to the poor. And all this he 
did of the said farm, where he that now hath it 
payeth sixteen pound by year or more, and is 
not able to do anything for his prince, for him- 
self, nor for his children, or give a cup of drink 
to the poor.” 


But Latimer was the most popular of the 
preachers at Paul’s Cross in the churchyard of 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral, more popular than Lever 
or Ridley, and much more popular than the 
preachers of the. reign of Queen Elizabeth. Still 
English prose owes a great deal to the art of 
preaching as practiced particularly by the Puri- 
tans in the Sixteenth Century. Bacon’s mother 
was a Puritan in her leanings and worship, al- 
though she lived before the Separatist movement 
had operated extensively, and one cannot help 
attributing something of Bacon’s famous oratory, 
apparently quite plain and effective, to the in- 
fluence of the great, more or less puritanical 
preachers whom he must have heard during his 
boyhood. Lancelot Andrewes (1555-1626), him- 
self a great preacher, was Bacon’s life-long friend. 
In Andrewes one may almost say that the learned 
English prose of the Sixteenth Century reached 
its typical development. Andrewes was an im- 
portant man, chaplain in ordinary to Queen Eliz- 
abeth, ‘successively Bishop of Chichester, Ely, 
and Winchester, and one of the makers of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible in the time of 
King James I. He was a careful writer, more re- 
fined and abstract than Latimer, who returned 
to the practice of learned citation in Greek and 
Latin, but was not without vigor, charm, and 
picturesqueness. At his worst he reminds one of 
John Cotton, and at his best of Bacon. His vo- 
cabulary is usually simple, and he is never ora- 
torical or ornate. 

The prose of the Authorized Version of the 
Bible and of the Book of Common Prayer is 
usually thought of as the acme of achievement 
in the creation of a prose style in the period 
which we are considering, and there can be no 
doubt that it is these documents which have, 
so to speak, kept alive this prose in all classes 
of English-speaking people, so that it is still a 
form of English prose. The translation of the 
Bible is not, however, precisely an achievement 
of one age. Its phraseology was gradually per- 
fected through generations of translation and 
familiar use in forms given it by Wyclif, Tin- 
dale, Coverdale, and Cranmer; just as back of 
the Prayer Book lies the Primer. The Bible has 
the qualities whose growth we have been describ- 
ing. It has variety and vigor. It has a readiness 
to resort to plain language and call a spade a 
spade as well as an ability to present matters of 
thought in dignified and learned language. It is 
at once classical and popular. It shows both an 
analytic and synthetical pattern in its sentence 
structure; the one derived from or encouraged by 
the loose style of Hebrew narrative and the bal- 
anced form of Hebrew poetry, and the other 
faithful to the more highly organized forms of 
Greek thought which appear in the New Testa- 
ment. Themes, language, allusions from the 
Bible permeate later English prose, and largely 
by its means sixteenth century prose forms are 
familiar in current discourse. There is little that 
is uncongenial to the most perfect contemporary 
idiom in passages such as these: 


“And many of them that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, 
and some to shame and everlasting contempt. 
And they that be wise shall shine as the bright- 


ness of the firmament; and they that shall turn 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever: ® (Dan. =xdly 1=2)) 

“Behold I show you a mystery; We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed. In a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be changed. For this corruptible must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in 
victory. O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? The sting of death is sin; 
and the strength of sin:is the law. But thanks be 
to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”” (J Cor. XV, 51-7) 

Courtly prose leading up to and accompanying 
the work of Lyly arose in part from a definite 
attempt to find a form of utterance more con- 
sonant with the superior refinement of courtly 
life and speech. Perhaps this was the moving 
cause of Harvey’s heavily mannered classicism in 
prose as well as verse. Polite society no doubt 
always endeavors to express its superiority in 
some such way, and the inclination to do so 
would have been particularly strong in a society 
of such wide differences from the bourgeois as 
that of the courtly circles of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. The courtly writers, who rebelled both 
against the vulgarity of the common people and 
the dullness of the learned, made an important, 
though no doubt unwelcome, contribution. Their 
most important experiments were in structure, 
and they seemed no doubt to be making matters 
worse than ever for English prose; but they 
were in point of fact groping and feeling their 
way towards what would be, structurally con- 
sidered, a more efficient instrument. The courtly 
writers held the rhetorical point of view and 
followed Dudley Fenner (The Arts of Logic and 
Rhetoric, 1584) in regarding rhetoric as the art 
of speaking finely. This conception is fundamen- 
tal to Lyly and not absent from Sidney, or even 
Bacon, who not infrequently make use of the 
flowers of speaking. 

John Lyly (1554 ?-1606?), the inventor of “eu- 
phuism” and the most shameless of innovators, 
seems to have been a complaisant, if not com- 
pliant, sort of person, very anxious to ingratiate 
himself with those in the fore-front of fashionable 
life and thus achieve success and reputation for 
himself. His bid for fame has about it the bald 
and impertinent quality which characterizes 
some of our prominent American writers. His 
Euphues, or the Anatomy of Wit (1578), a sort 
of courtly romance of slight plot and great pa- 
laver, seems to have appealed for the first time 
to a new audience, namely, an audience of women. 
This success he proceeded in quite modern fash- 
ion to exploit by writing a sequel, Euphues and 
his England (1580). The ladies have read his 
book and he is delighted. “Euphues,” he says, 
“would rather lie shut in a lady’s casket, than 
open in a scholar’s study.” And the ladies he 
tells us may have their little dogs lying in their 
laps, if only Euphues is open in their hands. 
“There is,” says he, “nothing lighter than a 
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feather yet it is set aloft in a woman’s hat, noth- 
ing slighter than hair, yet it is frizzled in a 
lady’s head, so that I am in good hope, though 
there be nothing of less account than Euphues, 
yet he shall be marked with ladies’ eyes and liked 
sometimes in their ears.” The bait he had to 
offer was a gentle discussion of the ways of the 
heart in love and the manners of lovers in 
courtship true and false. This is always a market- 
able article. 

The origins of his mannered prose have been 
found among predecessors sufficiently remote. 
Antonio de Guevara (1480-1545), a distinguished 
humanist and statesman of Spain, was a good 
deal of a euphuist before euphuism and was in- 
directly a powerful influence on Lyly and all the 
English courtly writers. His works were several 
volumes of letters, after the manner of, but not 
in the style of Cicero’s letters, and books on 
civil courtesy, education, and politics, all in the 
courtly form and intended for courtly audiences. 
Two different versions of Guevara’s Libro Aureo 
de Marco Aurelio found two different transla- 
tors in English. Lord Berners, the translator of 
Froissart, translated The Golden Book of Marcus 
Aurelius from a French version, and it was pub- 
lished in 1546. Some writers have seen in Lord 
Berners’ translation the most obvious predeces- 
sor of Lyly’s work, but the influences are so 
varied as to discount the idea. Lord Berners 
shows merely the predilection for synonyms and 
contorted phrases and preserves the balanced 
phraseology within the sentence which charac- 
terize his original. 

Sir Thomas North’s fame rests less on his 
translation from Guevara (The Dial of Princess, 
1557) than on his English version of Amyot’s 
French translation of Plutarch’s Parallel Lives. 
The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans 
appeared in 1579 and is to be regarded as one 
of the important books of prose in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Shakespeare made use of it, 
often with surprisingly little change, as the source 
of his Roman plays. As a whole, North is a good 
writer, not over-given to ornament though pre- 
serving the antithetical style in the midst of 
rather long loose sentences. We are indeed more 
nearly on the track of courtly prose when we 
consider William Painter, whose collection of 
stories from French, Latin, and Italian is the 
famous Palace of Pleasure from which Shakes- 
peare and other dramatists drew so many of 
their plots. Fenton’s translation of the Italian 
stories of Bandello (1567) and the collections of 
stories of George Whetstone and George Gas- 
coigne are all courtly in manner and not seldom 
highly rhetorical, appealing to what must have 
been a new reading public made up of ladies 
and gentlemen of culture, or at least of fashion. 
Perhaps the most significant of all was George 
Pettie’s Petite Palace of Pettie his Pleasure 
(1576). A glance at the title will indicate 
Pettie’s love of alliteration, and we may be sure 
he has most of the other tricks, such as anti- 
thetical phrases, elaborate similes, allusions not 
too learned, and occasional interspersed verses. 

But it was Lyly who captured fame. His books 
went through many editions and he achieved a 


thorough-going and lasting effect, not only in 
literature, but, if we may believe the testimony 
of the time, on the style of courtly con- 
versation. Sir Walter Scott introduced a euphuist, 
Sir Percy Shafton, into Tne Monastery, and 
Shakespeare ridicules the euphuism of courtly 
style in the tavern scene in J Henry IV, where 
Falstaff, impersonating the king, says, “Harry, 
I do not only marvel where thou spendest thy 
time, but also how thou art accompanied: for 
though the camomile, the more it is trodden on 
the faster it grows, yet youth, the more it is 
wasted the sooner it wears. There is a thing, 
Harry, which thou hast often heard of, and it is 
known to many in our land by the name of 
pitch: this pitch, as ancient writers do report, 
doth defile; so doth the company thou keepest; 
for, Harry, now I do not speak to thee in drink, 
but in tears, not in pleasure but in passion, not 
in words only, but in woes also.” (Act II, sc. 
IV, 444-464) Lyly was didactic in matters of 
courtesy and etiquette rather than in matters of 
morals and character, but his range is very wide 
and his learning was great. He knew books of 
polite learning, the classics, natural history, or 
rather the supposed marvels of the animal king- 
dom, and a great body of romance and popular 
literature. He was imitated extensively by Greene, 
Nashe, Lodge, and others. 

The basis of his style is a certain indirectness. 
He rarely goes straight forward, but proceeds by 
a series of balanced statements, or rather by 
means of balance which hangs suspended indefi- 
nitely on one point. This mechanism enables him 
to employ his devices of alliteration, paronomasia, 
assonance and even rhyme, and likenesses or sim- 
iles drawn frequently from natural history and 
mythology. “Although I have shrined thee in 
my heart as a trusty friend, I will shun thee here- 
after as a trothless foe,’’ will illustrate his balance; 
and this will make clear his habits with natural 
history: 


“Think this with thyself, that the sweet songs 
of Calypso were subtle snares to entice Ulys- 
ses, that the crab then catcheth the oyster, when 
the sun shineth, that Hyena, when she speaketh 
like a man deviseth most mischief, that women 
when they be most pleasant, pretend most 
treachery.” 


_ As an example of his later manner appearing 
in Euphues and his England, take this bit from 
a conversation between a lover and his lady: 


““T have loved you long, and now at length 
I must leave you, whose hard heart I would not 
impute to discourtesy, but destiny; it contenteth 
me that I died in faith, though I could not live 
in favor, neither was I ever more desirous to be- 
gin my love, than I am now to end my life. 
Things which cannot be altered are to be borne, 
not blamed: follies past are sooner remembered 
than redressed, and time lost may well be re- 
pented, but never recalled. I will not recount 
the passions I have suffered, I think the effects 
show them, and now it is more behoveful for me 
to fall to praying for a new life, than to remem- 
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ber the old: yet this I add (which though it 
merit no mercy to save, it deserveth thanks of 
a friend) that only i love thee, and lived for 
thee, and now die for thee.’ And so turning on 
my left side, I fetched a deep sigh. 

“Tffida, the water standing in her eyes, clasp- 
ing my hand in hers, with a sad countenance an- 
swered me thus. 

““My good Fidus, if the increasing of my sor- 
row might mitigate the extremity of thy sickness, 
I could be content to resolve myself in tears to 
rid thee of trouble: but the making of a fresh 
wound in my body is nothing to the healing of a 
festered sore in thy bowels; for that such dis- 
eases are to be cured in the end, by the names of 
their original. For as by basil the scorpion is 
engendered and by the means of the same herb 
destroyed: so love which by time and fancy 
is bred in an idle head, is by time and fancy 
banished from the heart: or as the salamander 
which, being a long space nourished in the fire, at 
the last quencheth it, so affection having taken 
hold of the fancy, and living as it were in the 
mind of the lover, in tract of time altereth and 
changeth the heat, and turneth it to chilliness.’” 


Another “courtly writer, sometimes wrongly 
thought of as a euphuist, is Sir Philip Sidney 
(1554-1586). In point of fact Sidney saw the 
absurd features of that style and did what he 
could to check its current. Sidney wrote as a 
man of his age and produced what might be 
described as a poetical prose, particularly in 
his romance Arcadia (written about 1580 and 
published in 1590), where the demands of the 
romantic and chivalric theme called for ornament 
and the qualities of rhythm described as prose 
poetry. In carrying out the moral and political 
purpose of his romance Sidney writes many pas- 
sages which essentially are not unlike the prose 
of Bacon. Sidney adapted his style to his sub- 
ject, but there is always about him an easy, 
bright naturalness, the talk of a cultivated man 
who does not commit the solecism of taking 
himself and his task more seriously than they 
deserve; but he is at the same time too genuine, 
too much in earnest, too scholarly, not to be 
both sound and adequate. His long sentences are 
not without architecture, and he varies them 
with short turns and loose arrangement. The 
Defense of Poesy (1580) has the following de- 
lightful beginning: 


“When the right virtuous Edward Wotton and 
I were at the Emperor’s court together, we gave 
ourselves to learn horsemanship of John Pietro 
Pugliano, one that with great commendation had 
the place of an esquire in his stable; and he, ac- 
cording to the fertileness of the Italian wit, did 
not only afford us the demonstration of his 
practice, but sought to enrich our minds with 
the contemplations therein which he thought most 
precious. But with none I remember mine ears 
were at any time more loaden, than when—either 
angered with slow payment, or moved with our 
learner-like admiration—he exercised his speech 
in the praise of his faculty. He said soldiers were 
the noblest estate of mankind, and horsemen the 


noblest of soldiers. He said they were the masters 
of war and ornaments of peace, speedy goers and 
strong abiders, triumphers both in camps and 
courts. Nay, to so unbelieved a point he pro- 
ceeded, as that no earthly thing bred such won- 
der to a prince as to be a good horseman; skill 
of government was but a pedanteria in com- 
parison. Then would he add certain praises, by 
telling what a peerless beast the horse was, the 
only serviceable courtier without flattery, the 
beast of most beauty, faithfulness, courage, and 
such more, that if I had not been a piece of a 
logician before I came to him, I think he would 
have persuaded me to wish myself a horse. But 
thus much at least with his no few words he 
drave into me, that self-love is better than any 
gilding to make that seem gorgeous wherein our- 
selves be parties.” 


The writers and influences cited do not, how- 
ever, complete the list of forces which provided 
Sir Francis Bacon with the prose style which he 
employed. There was also a great deal of writing 
in the familiar style, what the Elizabethans called 
modern, and one realizes that there must have 
been many effects from the flood of printed 
books which came from the press from 1590 to 
1626. Lyly, much censured for the artificiality 
of the prose style of his two romances, exer- 
cised a very different influence in another field. 
He wrote six popular prose comedies for the 
courtly stage in which he developed familiar 
dialogue in the drama. Possibly he had found 
a natural exchange of question and answer, 
remark and comment, in the Latin colloquies of 
Erasmus. His dialogue had an agreement with 
the ways of oral speech not hitherto seen. Shakes- 
peare took lessons from him and ultimately came 
himself to the writing of serious drama in prose, 
although at first, like other dramatists, he prob- 
ably used prose only for the scenes of clownage 
and common life. 

One would feel too that there must have been 
a good deal of polishing of the medium of utter- 
ance from the multitudinous pamphlet literature 
of the time. The unfortunate Robert Greene, 
University Wit, novelist, dramatist, and hack- 
writer, wrote euphuism, arcadianism, and even 
a fairly plain prose style. His friends Nashe and 
Lodge did pretty much the same things as writers 
of prose. They are, one may say, more or less 
mannered in their various utterances; but they 
are not without power, and they were not with- 
out popularity. Jest-books and books on roguery 
too must have been so widely read as to help 
in the establishment of a prose medium of fairly 
conventional cast; and these writings suggest 
Dekker’s pamphlets and Deloney’s novels. Prose 
writing had become so common by the end of the 
century that special features tended to disappear 
in a general style of utterance which we may 
call Elizabethan prose. 

A few examples from the standard writers of 
the time will not, however, be amiss. Ben Jon- 
son was an excellent prose writer, and the small 
amount of formal prose that he left is compa- 
rable to that of Bacon. Richard Hooker (1554- 
1600) is one of the great prose masters of the 
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age. There is a sober grace and an adequacy of 
logical expression about his Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity almost unequaled elsewhere in our litera- 
ture. He wrote his book in the retirement of his 
parish at Bishopsbourne in Kent after a varied 
and not always peaceful career as a university 
lecturer and a divine. It is a mature and careful 
presentation and restatement of the ancient 
theological position of the English Church and 
of the private man’s relation to the church. 
John Donne (1573?-1631), more famous as a 
poet than as a prose writer, forsook the worldly 
life for the ministry only after long deliberation 
and hesitation. He was one of those who came 
over under King James I to the orthodox posi- 
tion. He was forty-two when he was ordained, 
but he had yet time to become a famous preacher. 
His style is a continuation of the manner of 
Andrewes, only more heavily weighted with logic 
and learning. He knew and used in his contro- 
versial sermons the classics, science, theology, and 
liturgics. He wrote a dignified style, what we 


FRANCIS BACON 
(1561-1626) 


Francis Bacon was born on January 22, 
1561. He was the son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper of the Seal, and is supposed to 
have been saluted in his youth by Queen Eliz- 
abeth as her “young Lord Keeper.” We may be 
sure he was delighted, and such was his pro- 
clivity for blossoming out under the smile of 
royalty that we may all wish that this early 
manifestation of the Queen’s favor had been 
continued. In his twelfth year Bacon was sent 
to Cambridge; in his sixteenth he was ad- 
mitted to Gray’s Inn, and for the three years 
which followed, until 1579, he was attached 
to the household of Sir Amyas Paulet, ambas- 
sador to France. Then his father died and he 
returned to England. His expectation, like his 
training, had been in the direction of public 
service; for not only was his father a man of 
distinction and importance, but his mother, Anne 
Cooke, was sister to the wife of the greatest man 
in England, Elizabeth’s Treasurer, Lord Burghley. 
That is to say Bacon was a nephew by marriage 
to Lord Burghley and first cousin to Sir Robert 
Cecil, the most powerful men in England for more 
than a generation; but the connection did him 
no good, and he was of the opinion that it did 
him positive harm. Yet throughout the period 
when the Cecils were in power he never ceased 
to court these men and make a fruitless proffer 
of his services. He found himself after his fa- 
ther’s death relatively unprovided for and went 
in for the law. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1582 and became a bencher of his inn in 
1586. He was a great lawyer. Politics had al- 
ready engaged his attention, and he was mem- 
ber of Parliament continuously throughout the 
rest of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was his 


should call a literary style, neither oratorical nor 
homely. Now and then one hears, more often 
than in Bacon, the lyrical note which was to be- 
come familiar in Sir Thomas Browne and John 
Milton. One could also find occasion to mention 
in a sketch of the beginnings of modern English 
prose style Sir Walter Raleigh, Leland, Camden, 
and the better group of biographers and chron- 
iclers. 

The style thus created had a vogue of about 
a hundred years, and although much of it is 
lost to us now, much of it remains. It is not, by 
and large, a bad representation of the movement 
of the English mind; and compared to our prose, 
so much more conventional in its grammar, it is 
more elastic, more dashing, more surprising. It is 
conceivable that a different set of circumstances 
and a different movement of the history of 
thought might have preserved more of its features 
to our own days; for expression as well as 
thought are matters of convention and not of in- 
evitable trend. 


practice to thrust himself upon the Queen’s at- 
tention by every device in his power, and it 
may be that his letters of advice on ecclesiasti- 
cal matters in which he recommended toleration 
and compromise, which were addressed to the 
Queen (and revealed marvelous foresight and 
sound policy), caused him to fall under suspi- 
cion and prevented his being installed in office; 
for it is to be remembered that Bacon, who 
ultimately became the great proponent of estab- 
lishment in the church and royal prerogative in 
government, began with strong puritan leanings 
and associations and a general sympathy with 
English common law and the rights of English- 
men. Sidney at an earlier time had had trouble 
because of his liberal leanings, and in early life 
Bacon was certainly in the same camp. It is 
known that the Queen was much displeased with 
him for his affiliation with the opposition in 
Parliament in 1593. He spoke against a grant 
of three subsidies payable in four years, and was 
in consequence forbidden to come into the 
Queen’s presence. He was, for several years, busy 
explaining away his action. 

By 1588 Bacon had become the friend of the 
unfortunate Earl of Essex, the Queen’s favorite, 
whose romantic and catastrophic career is bound 
up with that of Bacon. Essex was a liberal in 
politics, favored the succession of James VI 
of Scotland, and was bold and outspoken in his 
dealings with the Queen. Bacon declared that 
he had always urged caution upon the Earl, 
and we may believe him, since Bacon’s own 
courtly methods erred as widely in the direc- 
tion of subserviency as Essex’s did in the direc- 
tion of headstrong independence. There was 
probably a change in political opinions on 
Bacon’s part which served to separate these 
men. Essex sought to help Bacon in his unsuc- 
cessful suit for the post of Attorney-General 
and then that of Solicitor-General in 1593-5, 
and when the suit failed Essex made him a 
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handsome gift of land to console him and to 
help him out of his serious financial difficulties. 
It amounted to’ the very considerable sum for 
those days of eighteen hundred pounds. Bacon 
states, and his letter to Essex seems to bear 
him out, that he had informed his lordship that 
he (Bacon) was ready to serve as far as his 
duty to his sovereign would permit and no 
further: “and as much as is lawful to be en- 
closed of a commen so much your Lordship 
shall be sure to have.” Also Bacon claims to 
have warned Essex against undertaking the 
leadership of the ill-fated expedition against 
the Irish rebel Tyrone, but here the documents 
do not confirm what Bacon says. After Essex’s 
disgrace Bacon acted as counsel against him in 
both of his trials, for misconduct in Ireland 
and for treason in the form of armed rebellion. 
It was Bacon’s first important public employ- 
ment. The world has never ceased to feel the 
unworthiness of the action, and it has been the 
subject of a controversy from that day to this. 
Bacon wrote not only A Declaration of the 
Practices and Treasons attempted and com- 
mitted by Robert, Earl of Essex, and his Com- 
plices (1601), but an Apology in certain imputa- 
tions concerning the late Earl of Essex (1604). 
The former was written on the demand of 
Queen Elizabeth to justify the condemnation of 
Essex, and the latter to explain away Bacon’s 
own notorious activity in the trial. So different 
is the tone of the two pieces that it may almost 
be said that they are on opposite sides of the 
same issue. 

Bacon had returned from France without the 
opening in life he had been entitled to expect, 
and had set his powerful wits to the task of 
making his way in the world. He reveals so 
calculating a regard for his own welfare that one 
at first questions his adherence to principles. His 
relation to the doctrines of his age can neverthe- 
less be clearly understood, and, if we are to 
achieve the difficult task of doing him justice, 
this insight into what life meant to him must 
be gained. 

He was first of all a royalist, and, being on 
the king’s side, he felt that he was on God’s side, 
since the king was God’s vicegerent. This doc- 
trine he put, and claimed to put, above all 
personal considerations. Machiavelli is one of 
the authorities Bacon most often quotes, and yet 
Bacon must have known of the horror with 
which the Italian statesman was regarded by 
many in his time. He believed in the true Machi- 
avellian principle of royal absolutism,-an ancient 
and. strong doctrine with its own proper philos- 
ophy and jurisprudence. We are in the habit 
of looking upon Bacon’s rival Sir Edward Coke 
as a greater jurist than Bacon, for we forget 
that Bacon was on a losing side in politics. If 
the Stuarts had triumphed and England had 
passed through intervening history with a govern- 
ment like that of Russia or Spain, the roles of 
Bacon and Coke would have been reversed. 
Bacon believed in a divinely constituted monarchy 
which should be permeated with a spirit as of 
the family. The king was as a father whose aim 
should in the purpose of God be to benefit and 


care for his people, who in turn, actuated by 2 
loving and grateful spirit, such as moves the 
children of a father, should provide generously 
for the royal state of the King. This idea James 
I was entirely incapable either of comprehend- 
ing or acting on. Thus Bacon, to whom no 
preferment of state came during the early years 
of the new king, made his way eventually by 
having one-half of his doctrine accepted, namely, 
that the king’s prerogative was the supreme 
law of the land, and was forced to abandon 
the other half pertaining to the duties of the 
king. It is only fair to believe that this re- 
jected half was at least as dear to Bacon’s heart 
as the other. 

King James was anxious to effect a complete 
union between his old kingdom of Scotland and 
his new kingdom of England, and Bacon seems 
to have pleased him by Certain Articles of Con- 
siderations touching the Union of the Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland (1604). Indeed he lost 
no means of ingratiating himself with the king, 
and after further disappointment and delay was 
made Solicitor-General in 1607. He held this 
post for six years and was brilliant in office. 
The coveted office of Attorney-General he re- 
ceived in 1613. In 1616 he was Privy Councillor 
and in 1617 Lord Keeper. In 1618 he was 
created Baron Verulam of Verulam and reached 
the great height of Lord Chancellor of England. 
The later preferments he owed to George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, the famous favorite of 
King James. It is almost pathetic to witness 
the hope that arose in Bacon’s heart over the 
elevation of this unprincipled man to the fore- 
most place in the kingdom. The handsome Buck- 
ingham seemed to have all the points of a perfect 
courtier, and Bacon, thinking of him as the hope 
of the world, wrote one of his greatest ethical 
works for Buckingham’s guidance, A Letter of 
Advice written by Sir Francis Bacon to the Duke 
of Buckingham when he became favourite to 
King James (1616). 

But Bacon was destined to be betrayed by 
meaner men. It is strange that such self-confidence 
as he possessed should not have reacted in such 
a way as to produce either self-conceit or a 
feeling of personal independence. He never saw 
Buckingham and James I as they were, the one 
venal and the other silly, pompous, and pig- 
headed. For these men Bacon was ready to 
sacrifice and did sacrifice the dearest ties of 
friendship and gratitude. Just as he had allowed 
himself to be used to secure the conviction of 
poor Essex tor the odd chance of the Queen’s 
favor, so he was savage against Yelverton, who 
had befriended him, and indifferent to Raleigh, 
whose claims on the ground of personal emi- 
nence were very great. There is no doubt that 
Bacon was used as the tool of Buckingham even 
in his high office, though he did little that was 
actually wrong, and the first part of his famous 
statement has never been disputed: “I was the 
justest judge that was in England these fifty 
years, but it [his sentence on the charge of cor- 
ruption] was the justest sentence in Parliament 
that was these two hundred years.” 

Bacon’s fall is a very complicated matter. It 
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came as a surprise to him, for, as a whole, he 
was a popular and much respected official. Bribe- 
taking was very general, and Bacon was not in 
an ordinary sense a taker of bribes. He and 
all the court received gifts of a character and 
from sources which would never be tolerated 
in our world. “If,” said James to a Venetian 
ambassador, “I were to begin to punish those 
who take bribes, I should soon not have a sin- 
gle subject left.” James’s third parliament, which 
met in January, 1621, was exercised on account 
of the oppressive monopolies granted under the 
king’s prerogative. They no doubt knew that 
Bacon was staunch in his defense of the king’s 
power, but they were certainly not aiming at 
him. They were aiming at Buckingham. They 
were, however, in a temper when any victim 
would be welcome; and it is perhaps no violent 
misinterpretation of the story to say that, when 
on the chance complaint of a disappointed suitor 
that Bacon had accepted money while a suit 
was pending, the parliament brought him to 
trial, Bacon was gladly offered up by the king 
aS a means of saving the dearer hide of the 
favorite. 

The Lord Chancellor made no formal defense, 
and one is very sorry that he did not, both be- 
cause he might have given an exhibition of 
colossal legal and forensic power and _ because 
one would like to know more about the matter. 
He was ill; he made a pitiful submission, ac- 
knowledging his error and begging for mercy. 
He was fined forty thousand pounds, imprisoned 
in the Tower during the king’s pleasure, de- 
clared incapable of holding any office in the state, 
forbidden to sit in Parliament or to come within 
the verge of court. He was released from the 
Tower at once, and the fine was remitted; but 
his legal disabilities were not removed. Why did 
Bacon act as he did? There are two possibil- 
ities. He may have been genuinely contrite and 
repentant, glad that this great reform had been 
instituted even at the expense of his ruin; he said 
that he was. Or he may have refused to defend 
himself because to have defended himself would 
possibly have implicated Buckingham. There is 
some slight evidence that the latter was the 
case. 

To know something about Bacon’s life will 
help us to understand his thought, and Bacon’s 
chief importance is as a thinker. Every writer 
is great only in proportion as he is a thinker, 
and Bacon is one of the world’s greatest thinkers. 
Let us trace the history of his thought. 

Bacon was endowed with illimitable curiosity, 
critical independence and insight into the errors 
of tradition, self-confidence to believe in the pos- 
sibility of advance, largeness of mind in the 
formation of plans, and a profound desire to 
confer benefit upon humanity. These things 
manifested themselves early in his career. In 
1625 he confessed to a correspondent with 
some amusement at his own juvenile audacity 
that forty years before he had composed a work 
entitled The Greatest Birth of Time, or the Re- 
newal of the Empire of Man over the Universe. 
In his letter To my Lord Treasurer Burghley 
(1591) he speaks of his “vast contemplative 


ends,” and makes the famous statement, “I 
have taken all knowledge to be my province.” 
The Advancement of Learning (1605) is a pre- 
liminary survey of his province; note, for ex- 
ample, his “Defense of Learning” near the begin- 
ning of that work. Evidences of the breadth and 
vigor of his attack are scattered throughout 
his work. Possibly nowhere is there a better 
statement of his principles than in the little paper 
entitled Francis of Verulam Thought Thus, 
and Such is the Method He Within Himself Pur- 
sued, Which he Thought it Concerned Both The 
Living and Posterity to Become Acquainted 
With. 

The second stage of Bacon’s thought one might 
term the Defects of Learning. He here appears 
as a great diagnostician, and it may fairly be 
believed that in his clear analysis of the errors 
of the learned world he rendered his greatest 
practical service. His criticism is to be found 
particularly in The Advancement of Learning 
and in the great discourse on Idols in Novum 
Organum. Men have studied words and not mat- 
ters. The studies of the Schoolmen have been 
characterized by an unprofitable subtlety. There 
is, he thinks, both a delight in deceiving and an 
aptness to be deceived; imposture and credulity. 
Here again his indictment is a true bill against 
much of our current education. Universities too 
have not outgrown the faults he found in the in- 
stitutions of his time. He found them dedicated 
to practical subjects, and none left free to arts 
and sciences at large. He found too that, al- 
though obviously teachers ought to be able and 
sufficient men, there was a smallness and mean- 
ness in their salaries and rewards. There was, he 
thought, inadequate provision of materials and 
material conveniences for study. This, as regards 
natural sciences, we have in some measure 
remedied. There was also a lack of consultation 
among governors of universities. There was need 
of mutual intelligence among universities, and, 
finally, he thought they suffered, not from the 
lack of the making of books, but from the lack 
of the making of more good books; for “the 
opinion of plenty is among the causes of want.” 
In his discourse on the Idols of the Tribe, the 
Idols of the Den, the Idols of the Market, and 
the Idols of the Theater he seems to be talking 
about us; and no really patriotic American can 
read it without a feeling of awe. 

In considering Bacon’s method one should re- 
member that Bacon regarded method in terms 
of outline, or encyclopedia, and put less stress 
on the creation of a functional instrument than 
we are wont to think. Novum Organum is a 
guide as well as a tool, knowledge of building 
and architecture as well as blueprints; the same 
may be said of The Advancement of Learning 
and the whole mighty Instauratic Magna. Even 
when all the work which Bacon did in the 
sciences and their logic is fitted into place in 
the scheme of the last-mentioned work, it re- 
mains the merest fragment. It was to consist 
in—I. The Divisions of the Sciences, a survey 
of the present state of knowledge. This we have 
in The Advancement of Learning and the am- 
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Scientiarum. II. New Instrument or Index. to 
the Interpretation of Nature. This is Novum 
Organum, the first book of which was designed 
to remove prejudices and the second to set forth 
examples of the inductive method. Bacon presents 
a study of the phenomena of heat. III. The 
Phenomena of the Universe. In this complete 
examination of earthly existence Bacon sought 
to engage the scholars of the world and made 
plans to enlist their assistance. Bacon himself 
accomplished some parts, which have not met 
with favor from modern scientists. 1V. The Lad- 
der of the Understanding, which was designed to 
present examples of the new method. V. Fore- 
runners, or Anticipations of the Second Philos- 
ophy. No part of this was done. Bacon meant to 
include in it discoveries in science outside of 
the use of his method. We know from The 
Wisdom of the Ancients that Bacon thought 
that the early philosophers had penetrated deeply 
into truth and that there was an ascertainable 
wisdom of myths, which field is to this day 
despised and unexploited. VI. The New Philos- 
ophy. When everything had been studied and 
garnered by the new method, there was to be 
a new philosophy. This also the world still awaits. 

The chief criticism brought by logicians against 
Bacon’s method in science is that he did not recog- 
nize the function of the hypothesis and the neces- 
sity of verification, since it is obvious that in- 
duction cannot proceed unaided to fixed results. 
Bacon recognized this fact but gave it no ade- 
quate statement in his logic. Of course he em- 
ployed the hypothesis in the discovery of truth; 
every man must and he particularly. He has also 
been accused of carelessness in scientific matters, 
and he was undoubtedly too hasty in the in- 
terpretation of the results of his own experimental 
method. He really put his best years into getting 
on and into the study of the still indetermi- 
nate art of man, the art of regulating oneself and 
others, the achievement of ends by persuasion 
and policy. Even if it is granted, as it must 
be, that as a discoverer he ranks below 
Leonardo de Vinci, Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, 
Gilbert, and Harvey, one must admit that he 
had preéminently the point of view of the dis- 


coverer and more of the method than any other | 


man had ever had. 

Many of Bacon’s works, both outside and in- 
side the realm of science, present the applica- 
cation of his method, or of his mind, which 
was his method, to all sorts of subjects. His 
public disgrace he bore with indomitable spirit, 
and, heart-rending as it is, one can only be 
thankful that he had the courage to turn at 
last to the task which he had always regarded 
as his chief earthly calling. He had never ceased 
to hear the voice of his own soul and declared 
often that he was “a man naturally fitted rather 
for literature than for anything else, and born 
by some destiny against the inclination of his 
genius, into the business of active life.” From 
1621 until his death in 1626 he devoted himself 
to literature, and enjoyed a period of unin- 
terrupted contemplation. 

A typical work of this time is The New 
Atlantis, which pictures an ideal state as the 


location of an ideal university. There this 
academically minded man, who well knew the 
value of contemplation, described a plan by 
which to achieve the codperation of scholars 
in carrying out the great work of mastering 
the secret of the universe. The New Atlantis is 
made up of an interesting prologue of explora- 
tion and travel followed by a description of the 
university—Solomon’s House with its Six Days 
Works—with its ideal equipment and its rules 
for the regulation of scholarly labor. The spirit 
of the place is the spirit of Bacon, religious, 
earnest, full of service. It is a university, the only 
one ever heard of, which existed for the sake 
of its own proper function. 

The History of Henry VII, begun shortly 
after Bacon’s release from the Tower and com- 
pleted that year (1621), has been regarded as 
a masterpiece of history, and so it is, though 
critics need to be told that it was written in 
the Seventeenth Century before the objectives 
and methods of modern historians had been 
worked out. He writes history with a purpose 
and does not employ his documents as even 
graduate students of history now know how to 
use them; but one need not feel too greatly su- 
perior on that account. Henry VII he calls the 
Solomon of England. James I was wont to en- 
joy that distinction, and Bacon meant to flatter 
him by showing a likeness. It must, however, be 
said that Bacon also meant to admonish King 
James; for, as Henry VII was the best business 
man among English kings, James I was un- 
doubtedly the worst. 

Of Bacon’s other literary works we shall de- 
scribe only the Essays. Ten of these little works 
had been published in 1597 with a fine dedica- 
tion to Bacon’s brother Anthony, who had known 
Montaigne in France and had probably caused 
Bacon to use Montaigne’s title. Bacon speaks 
of them as “certain brief notes rather signifi- 
cantly than curiously set down.” They have 
none of the formal machinery of the prose 
treatise; no introduction other than a striking, 
interesting, or pleasant statement or metaphor; 
no partition of the discourse other than that 
furnished by the citation of the Bible, Plutarch, 
Tacitus, Machiavelli, or another authority; and 
if a conclusion is reached, it is quietly or tenta- 
tively stated. The Essays are for the most part 
made up of closely compacted abstract thought, 
and are informal only in method; they are not 
easy to understand. Their morality is of a prac- 
tical sort, such as he thought would “come 
home to men’s business and bosoms.” They en- 
deavor to tell how a practical good man may 
obtain power and meet with success. Such a man 
must know men’s faults and how to take advan- 
tage of them. There is never any doubt of the 
propriety of the worldly triumph of the man of 
brains and character. Bacon’s attitude towards 
religion is firm and respectful, and his patriot- 
ism, appearing mainly in the guise of loyalty to 
the king, is genuine. 

Bacon was a careful and pains-taking stylist 
and, as his titles show, the greatest of phrase- 
makers. No man has a happier use of figures 
and illustrations, and his fondness for epigram 
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is a part of the man and in turn a part of his 
age. He usually avoids mannerisms in his prose 
style, though now and then when occasion or 
fashion demanded it, he reveals the arts of a 
trained rhetorician; yet he is always restrained 
and temperate. Perhaps the style of no writer of 
his age varied so greatly according to subject 
as Bacon’s did. He perhaps did not seek clear- 
ness so much as force and adequacy, but above 
all he sought compression. Two passages may 
serve to bring this out. The first is from Novum 
Organum, and the second is Ben Jonson’s well- 
known description of Bacon as an orator: 

(1) “First then, away with antiquities and 
citations or testimonies of authors. . . every- 
thing in short which is philological .. . And 
for all that concerns ornaments of speech, such 
like emptinesses, let it be utterly dismissed. Also 
let all those things which are admitted be them- 
selves set down briefly and concisely, so that they 
may be nothing less than words. For no man 
who is collecting and storing up materials for 
shipbuilding or the like, thinks of arranging 
them elegantly, as in a shop, and displaying 
them so as to please the eye; all his care is that 
they be so arranged as to take up as little room 
as possible in the warehouse. And this is ex- 
actly what should be done here.” 

(2) “His language (when he could spare a jest) 
was nobly censorious. No man ever spake more 
neatly, more pressly, more weightily; or suf- 
fered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he 
uttered. No member of his speech but con- 
sisted of his own graces. His hearers could not 
cough or look aside from him without loss. He 
commanded where he spoke and had his judges 
angry or pleased at his devotion. No man had 


TO MY LORD TREASURER 
BURGHLEY (1591) 


My Lord, 

With as much confidence as mine own 
honest and faithful devotion unto your serv- 
ice, and your honourable correspondence unto 
me and my poor estate can breed in a man, 
do I commend myself unto your lordship. 
I wax now somewhat ancient: one and thirty 
years is a great deal of sand in the hour- 
glass. My health, I thank God, f find con- 
firmed; and I do not feel that action shall 
impair it; because I account my ordinary 
course of study and meditation to be more 
painful than most parts of action are. I ever 
bare a mind, in some middle piace that I 
could discharge, to serve her Majesty; not 
as a man born under Sol, that loveth honour; 
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their affections more in his power. The fear of 
every man that heard him was, lest he should 
make an end.” 
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nor under Jupiter, that loveth business, for 
the contemplative planet carrieth me away 
wholly: but as a man born under an excel- 
lent sovereign, that deserveth the dedication 
of all men’s abilities. Besides I do not find 
in myself so much self-love, but that the 
greater part of my thoughts are to deserve 
well, if I were able, of my friends, and namely 
of your lordship; who being the Atlas of this 
commonwealth, the honour of my house, and 
the second founder of my poor estate, I am 
tied by all duties, both of a good patriot, and 
of an unworthy kinsman, and of an obliged 
servant, to employ whatsoever I am to do 
you service. Again, the meanness of my es- 
tate doth somewhat move me: for though I 
cannot accuse myself, that I am either prodi- 
gal or slothful, yet my health is not to spend, 
nor my course to get. Lastly, I confess that 
I have as vast contemplative ends, as I have 
moderate civil ends: for I have taken all 
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knowledge to be my province; and if I could _ it is ripe, to prevent stealing. These fragments 
purge it of two sorts of rovers, whereof the of my conceits were going to print; to labour 
one with frivolous disputations, computations, the stay of them had been troublesome, and 
and verbosities; the other with blind experi- subject to interpretation; to let them pass 
ment and auricular traditions and impostures, 5 had been to adventure the wrong they might 
hath committed so many spoils; I hope I receive by untrue copies, or by some garnish- 
should bring in industrious observations, ment which it might please any that should 
grounded conclusions, and profitable inven- set them forth to bestow upon them. Therefore 
tions ana discoveries; the best state of that I held it best discretion to publish them my- 
province. This, whether it be curiosity, or1o self, as they passed long ago from my pen, 
vain-glory, or nature, or if one take it fa- without any further disgrace than the weak- 
vourably, philanthropia, is so fixed in my ness of the author. And as I did ever hold, 
mind, as it cannot be removed. And I do there might be as great a vanity in retiring 
easily see that place of any reasonable conti- and withdrawing men’s conceits, except they 
nent doth bring commandment of more wits1s be of some nature, from the world, as in ob- 
than of a man’s own; which is the thing I truding them; so in these particulars I have 
greatly affect. And for your lordship, per- played myself the inquisitor, and find nothing 
haps you shall not find more strength and less to my understanding in them contrary or in- 
encounter in any other. And if your lordship fectious to the state of religion or manners, 
shall find now or at any time, that I do seek2o but rather, as I suppose, medicinable. Only I 
or affect any place, whereunto any that is disliked now to put them out, because they 
nearer unto your lordship shall be concur- will be like the late new half-pence, which 
rent, say then that I am a most dishonest man. though the silver were good, yet the pieces 
And if your lordship will not carry me on, were small. But since they would not stay 
I will not do as Anaxagoras did, who reduced 2s with their master, but would needs travel 
himself with contemplation unto voluntary abroad, I have preferred them to you that are 
poverty: but this I will do, I will sell the in- next myself; dedicating them, such as they 
heritance that I have, and purchase some are, to our love, in the depth whereof, I assure 
lease of quick revenue, or some office of gain, you, I sometimes wish your infirmities trans- 
that shall be executed by deputy, and so give 30 lated upon myself, that her Majesty might 
over all care of service, and become some have the service of so active and able a mind; 
sorry book-maker, or a true pioneer in that and I might be with excuse confined to these 
mine of truth, which, he said, lay so deep. contemplations and studies, for which I am 
This which I have writ unto your lordship, fittest: so commend I you to the preservation 
_ is rather thoughts than words, being set downss Of the divine Majesty. 

~ without all art, disguising, or reservation: Your entire loving Brother, 
wherein I have done honour both to your FRAN. BACON. 
lordship’s wisdom, in judging that that will rom my chamber at Gray’s-Inn, 

be best believed of your lordship which is ¢4¢s 30th of January, 1597. 

truest; and to your lordship’s good nature in 4o 

retaining nothing from you. And even so, I 


wish your lordship all happiness, and to my- ESSAY L—OF TRUTH 

self means and occasions to be added to my 

faithful’ desire to do you service. What is truth? said jesting Pilate, and 
From my lodging at Gray’s-Inn. , 45 would not stay for an answer. Certainly there 


be that delight in giddiness, and count it a 
bondage to fix a belief; affecting free-will in 


DEDICATION OF THE FIRST thinking, as well as in acting. And though the 
EDITION OF THE ESSAYS TO sects of philosophers of that kind be gone, 
MR. ANTHONY BACON, HIS 50 yet there remain certain discoursing wits which 
DEAR BROTHER are of the same veins, though there be not so 

much blood in them as was in those of the 

Loving and Beloved Brother, ancients. But it is not only the difficulty and 


I do now like some that have an orchard labour which men take in finding out of truth, 
ill neighboured, that gather their fruit before ss nor again that when it is found it imposeth 
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upon men’s thoughts, that doth bring lies in 

favour; but a natural though corrupt love of 

the lie itself. One of the latter school of the 

Grecians examineth the matter, and is at a 

stand to think what should be in it, that men s 
should love lies; where neither they make for 
pleasure, as with poets; nor for advantage, 
as with the merchant; but for the he’s sake. 
But I cannot tell: this same truth is a naked 
and open day-light, that doth not shew the 
masques and mummeries and triumphs of the 
world, half so stately and daintily as candle- 
lights. Truth may perhaps come to the price 
of a pearl, that sheweth best by day; but it 
will not rise to the price of a diamond or 
carbuncle that sheweth best in varied lights. 
A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. 
Doth any man doubt, that if there were 
taken out of men’s minds vain opinions, flat- 
tering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as 
one would, and the like, but it would leave 
the minds of a number of men poor shrunken 
things, full of melancholy and indisposition, 
and unpleasing to themselves? One of the 
fathers, in great severity, called poesy vinum 2; 
demonum, because it filleth the imagination, 

and yet it is but with the shadow of a lie. 

But it is not the lie that passeth through the 

mind, but the lie that sinketh in and settleth 


in it, that doth the hurt, such as we spake of 30 


before. But howsoever these things are thus 
in men’s depraved judgements and affections, 
yet truth, which only doth judge itself, teach- 
eth that the inquiry of truth, which is the 


love-making or wooing of it, the knowledge of 35 


truth, which is the presence of it, and the be- 
lief of truth, which is the enjoying of 
it, is the sovereign good of human na- 
ture. The first creature of God, in the 
works of the days, was the light of 
the sense; the last was the light of reason; 
and his sabbath work, ever since, is the illumi- 
nation of his Spirit. First he breathed light 
upon the face of the matter or chaos; then 


he breathed light into the face of man; and 45 


still he breatheth and inspireth light into the 
face of his chosen. The poet that beautified 
the sect that was otherwise inferior to the 
rest, saith yet excellently well: Jt is a pleas- 


ure to stand upon the shore, and to see ships so 


tost upon the sea: a pleasure to stand in the 
window of a castle, and to see a battle and 
the adventures thereof below: but no pleas- 
ure 1s comparable to the standing upon the 
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commanded, and where the air is always 
clear and serene), and to see the errors, and 
wanderings, and mists, and tempests, in the 
vale below: so always that this prospect be 
with pity, and not with swelling or pride. 
Certainly, it is heaven upon earth, to have a 
man’s mind move in charity, rest in provi- 
dence, and turn upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophical 
truth, to the truth of civil business: it will 
be acknowledged, even by those that prac- 
tise it not, that clear and round dealing is 
the honour of man’s nature; and that mix- 
ture of falsehood is like allay in coin of gold 
and silver; which may make the metal work 
the better, but it embaseth it. For these 
winding and crooked courses are the goings of 
the serpent; which goeth basely upon the 
belly, and not upon the feet. There is no vice 
that doth so cover a man with shame as to 
be found false and perfidious. And therefore 
Mountaigny saith prettily, when he inquired 
the reason, why the word of the lie should be 
such a disgrace and such an odious charge? 
saith he, Jf it be well weighed, to say that a 
man lieth, is as much to say as that he is brave 
towards God and a coward towards men. For 
a lie faces God, and shrinks from man. Surely 
the wickedness of falsehood and breach of 
faith cannot possibly be so highly expressed, 
as in that it shall be the last peal to call the 
judgements of God upon the generations of 
men; it being foretold, that when Christ 
cometh, ke shall not find faith upon the 
earth. 


ESSAY IV.—OF REVENGE 


Revenge is a kind of wild justice; which 
the more man’s nature runs to, the more 
ought law to weed it out. For as for the first 
wrong, it doth but offend the law; but the 
revenge of that wrong putteth the law out 
of office. Certainly, in taking revenge, a man 
is but even with his enemy; but in passing it 
over, he is superior; for it is a prince’s part 
to pardon. And Salomon, I am sure, saith, 
It is the glory of a man to pass by an of- 
fence. That which is past is gone, and irrevo- 
cable; and wise men have enough to do with 
things present and to come: therefore they 
do but trifle with themselves, that labour in 
past matters. There is no man doth a wrong 
for the wrong’s sake; but thereby to purchase 


vantage ground of truth (a hill not to bess himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, or the 
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like. Therefore why should I be angry with are more allowed. And the poets indeed have 
a man for loving himself better than me? And been busy with it; for it is in effect the 
if any man should do wrong merely out of ill thing which is figured in that strange fiction 
nature, why, yet it is but like the thorn or of the ancient poets, which seemeth not to be 
briar, which prick and scratch, because they 5 without mystery; nay, and to have some ap- 
can do no other. The most tolerable sort of proach to the state of a Christian: that Her- 
revenge is for those wrongs which there is cules, when he went to unbind Prometheus 
no law to remedy; but then let a man take (by whom human nature is represented), 
heed the revenge be such as there is no law sailed the length of the great ocean in an 
to punish; else a man’s enemy is still be- 10 earthen pot or pitcher: lively describing Chris- 
forehand, and it is two for one. Some, when tian resolution, that saileth in the frail bark 
they take revenge, are desirous the party of the flesh through the waves of the world. 
should know whence it cometh: this is the But to speak in a mean. The virtue of pros- 
more generous. For the delight seemeth to perity is temperance; the virtue of adversity 
be not so much in doing the hurt as in mak- 1s is fortitude; which in morals is the more 
ing the party repent: but base and crafty cow- _heroical virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of 
ards are like the arrow that flieth in the dark. the Old Testament; adversity is the blessing 
Cosmus, duke of Florence, had a desperate of the New; which carrieth the greater bene- 
saying against perfidious or neglecting friends, diction, and the clearer revelation of God’s 
as if those wrongs were unpardonable: You 20 favour. Yet even in the Old Testament, if 
shall read (saith he) that we are commanded you listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as 
to forgive our enemies; but you never read many hearse-like airs as carols; and the pen- 
that we are commanded to forgive our friends. cil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in 
But yet the spirit of Job was in a better tune: describing the afflictions of Job than the felic- 
Shall we (saith he) take good at God’s hands, 2s ities of Salomon. Prosperity is not without 
and not be content to take evil also2 And so. many fears and distastes; and adversity is 
of friends in a proportion. This is certain, not without comforts and hopes. We see in 
that a man that studieth revenge keeps his own needleworks and embroideries, it is more 
wounds green, which otherwise would heal pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad 
and do well. Public revenges are for the most 30 and solemn ground, than to have a dark and 
part fortunate; as that for the death of Cesar; melancholy work upon a lightsome ground: 
for the death of Pertinax; for the death of judge therefore of the pleasure of the heart 
Henry the Third of France; and many more. _ by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is 
But in private revenges it is not so. Nay like precious odours, most fragrant when they 
rather, vindicative persons live the life of 35 are incensed or crushed: for prosperity doth 
witches; who as they are mischievous, so end best discover vice; but adversity doth best 


they infortunate. discover virtue. 
ESSAY V.—OF ADVERSITY 4o ESSAY VI.—OF SIMULATION AND 
DISSIMULATION 


It was an high speech of Seneca (after the 

manner of the Stoics): That the good things Dissimulation is but a faint kind of policy 
which belong to prosperity are to be wished; or wisdom; for it asketh a strong wit and a 
but the good things that belong to.adversity 4s strong heart to know when to tell the truth, 
are to be admired. Bona rerum secundarum and to do it. Therefore it is the weaker sort 
optabilia, adversarum mirabilia. Certainly, if of politics that are the great dissemblers. 

miracles be the command over nature, they Tacitus saith, Livia sorted well with the 
appear most in adversity. It is yet a higher arts of her husband and dissimulation of her 
speech of his than the other (much too high 50 som; attributing arts or policy to Augustus, 
for a heathen): Jt is true greatness to have and dissimulation to Tiberius. And again, when 
in one the frailty of a man, and the security! Mucianus encourageth Vespasian to take arms 
of a god. Vere magnum, habere fragilitatem against Vitellius, he saith, We rise not against 
hominis, securitatem dei. This would have _ the piercing judgement of Augustus, nor the 
done better in poesy, where transcendences 55 extreme caution or closeness of Tiberius. 
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These properties, of arts or policy, and dis- 

simulation or closeness, are indeed habits and 

faculties several and to be distinguished. For 

if a man have that penetration of judgement 

as he can discern what things are to be laid s 
open, and what to be secreted, and what to 
be shewed at half lights, and to whom, and 
when (which indeed are arts of state and 
arts of life, as Tacitus well calleth them), to 
him a habit of dissimulation is a hindrance 
and a poorness. But if a man cannot obtain 
to that judgement, then it is left to him, gen- 
erally, to be close, and a dissembler. For 
where a man cannot choose or vary in par- 
ticulars, there it is good to take the safest 
and wariest way in general; like the going 
softly by one that cannot well see. Certainly 
the ablest men that ever were have had all 
an openness and frankness of dealing, and a 


name of certainty and veracity; but then they 20 


were like horses well managed; for they 
could tell passing well when to stop or turn; 
and at such times when they thought the case 
indeed required dissimulation, if then they 
used it, it came to pass that the former opin- 2; 
ion spread abroad of their good faith and 
clearness of dealing made them almost invisi- 
ble. 

There be three degrees of this hiding and 


veiling of a man’s self. The first, closeness, 30 


reservation, and secrecy; when a man leaveth 
himself without observation, or without hold 
to be taken, what he is. The second, dissimu- 
lation, in the negative; when a man lets fall 
signs and arguments, that he is not that he3s 
is. And the third, simulation, in the affirma- 
tive; when a man industriously and expressly 
feigns and pretends to be that he is not. 

For the first of these, secrecy: it is indeed 


the virtue of a confessor; and assuredly the 40 


secret man heareth many confessions; for who 
will open himself to a blab or a blabber? But 
if a man be thought secret, it inviteth dis- 
covery; as the more close air sucketh in the 


more open: and as in confession the reveal- 45 


ing is not for worldly use, but for the ease of 
a man’s heart, so secret men come to the 
knowledge of many things in that kind; while 
men rather discharge their minds than impart 


their minds. In few words, mysteries are due 50 


to secrecy. Besides (to say truth) nakedness 
is uncomely, as well in mind as body; and it 
addeth no small reverence to men’s manners 
and actions, if they be not altogether open. 
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commonly vain and credulous withal. For he 
that talketh what he knoweth, will also talk 
what he knoweth not. Therefore set it down, 
that an habit of secrecy is both politic and 
moral. And in this part, it is good that a 
man’s face give his tongue leave to speak. For 
the discovery of a man’s self by the tracts of 
his countenance is a great weakness and be- 
traying; by how much it is many times more 
marked and believed than a man’s words. 

For the second, which is dissimulation: it 
followeth many times upon secrecy by a ne- 
cessity; so that he that will be secret must be 
a dissembler in some degree. For men are too 
cunning to suffer a man to keep an indiffer- 
ent carriage between both, and to be secret, 
without swaying the balance on either side. 
They will so beset a man with questions, and 
draw him on, and pick it out of him, that, 
without an absurd silence, he must shew an 
inclination one way; or if he do not, they will 
gather as much by his silence as by his speech. 
As for equivocations, or oraculous speeches, 
they cannot hold out long, So that no man 
can be secret, except he give himself a little 
scope of dissimulation; which is, as it were, 
but the skirts or train of secrecy. 

But for the third degree, which is simula- 
tion and false profession: that I hold more 
culpable, and less politic; except it be in great 
and rare matters. And therefore a general cus- 
tom of simulation (which is this last degree) 
is a vice, rising either of a natural falseness 
or fearfulness, or of a mind that hath some 
main faults, which because a man must needs 
disguise, it maketh him practise simulation in 
other things, lest his hand should be out of 
use. 

The great advantages of simulation and 
dissimulation are three. First, to lay asleep op- 
position, and to surprise. For where a man’s 
intentions are published, it is an alarum to 
call up all that are against them. The second 
is, to reserve to a man’s self a fair retreat. 
For if a man engage himself by a manifest 
declaration, he must go through, or take a 
fall. The third is, the better to discover the 
mind of another. For to him that opens him- 
self men will hardly shew themselves adverse; 
but will (fair) let him go on, and turn their 
freedom of speech to freedom of thought. 
And therefore it is a good shrewd proverb of 
the Spaniard, Tell a lie and find a troth; as 
if there were no way of discovery but by 


As for talkers and futile persons, they are ss simulation. There be also three disadvantages, 
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to set it even. The first, that simulation and 
dissimulation commonly carry with them a 
shew of fearfulness, which in any business 
doth spoil the feathers of round flying up to 


the mark. The second, that it puzzleth and s 


perplexeth the conceits of many that perhaps 
would otherwise co-operate with him, and 
makes a man walk almost alone to his own 
ends. The third and greatest is, that it de- 


priveth a man of one of the most principal in- 1° 


struments for action, which is trust and belief. 
The best composition and temperature is to 
have openness in fame and opinion; secrecy 
in habit; dissimulation in seasonable use; and 
a power to feign, if there be no remedy. I 


ESSAY XXI.—OF DELAYS 


Fortune is like the market; where many zo 


times, if you can stay a little, the price will 
fall. And again, it is sometimes like Sibylla’s 
offer; which at first offereth the commodity 
at full, then consumeth part and part, and 


still holdeth up the price. For Occasion (as2s 


it is in the common verse) turneth a bald nod- 
dle, after she hath presented her locks in 
front, and no hold taken; or at least turneth 
the handle of the bottle first to be received, 


and after the belly, which is hard to clasp. 30 


There is surely no greater wisdom than well 
to time the beginnings and onsets of things. 
Dangers are no more light, if they once seem 
light; and more dangers have deceived men 


than forced them. Nay, it were better to meet 35 


some dangers half way, though they come 
nothing near, than to keep too long a watch 
upon their approaches; for if a man watch 
too long, it is odds he will fall asleep. On 


the other side, to be deceived with too long 40 


shadows (as some have been when the moon 
was low and shone on their enemy’s back), 
and so to shoot off before the time; or to 
teach dangers to come on, by over-early buck- 


ling towards them; is another extreme. The 45 


ripeness or unripeness of the occasion (as we 
said) must ever be well weighed; and gen- 
erally it is good to commit the beginnings of 
all great actions to Argus with his hundred 


eyes, and the ends to Briareus with his hun- so 


dred hands: first to watch, and then to speed. 
For the helmet of Pluto, which maketh the 
politic man go invisible, is secrecy in the 
counsel and celerity in the execution. For 


there is no secrecy comparable to celerity; like 
the motion of a bullet in the air, which flieth 
so swift as it outruns the eye. 


ESSAY XXIII.—OF WISDOM FOR A 
MAN’S SELF 


An ant is a wise creature for itself, but it 
is a shrewd thing in an orchard or garden. 
And certainly men that are great lovers of 
themselves waste the public. Divide with rea- 
son between self-love and society; and be so 
true to thyself, as thou be not false to others, 
specially to thy king and country. It is a poor 
centre of a man’s actions, himself. It is right 
earth. For that only stands fast upon his own 
centre; whereas all things that have affinity 
with the heavens move upon the centre of 
another, which they benefit. The referring of 
all to a man’s self is more tolerable in a 
sovereign prince; because themselves are not 
only themselves, but their good and evil is 
at the peril of the public fortune. But it is 
a desperate evil in a servant to a prince, or a 
citizen in a republic. For whatsoever affairs 
pass such a man’s hands, he crooketh them to 
his own ends; which must needs be often 
eccentric to the ends of his master or state. 
Therefore let princes, or states, choose such 
servants as have not this mark; except they 
mean their service should be made but the 
accessory. That which maketh the effect more 
pernicious is that all proportion is lost. It 
were disproportion enough for the servant’s 
good to be preferred before the master’s; but 
yet it is a greater extreme, when a little 
good of the servant shall carry things against 
a great good of the master’s. And yet that is 
the case of bad officers, treasurers, ambassa- 
dors, generals, and other false and corrupt 
servants; which set a bias upon their bowl, of 
their own petty ends and envies, to the over- 
throw of their master’s great and important 
affairs. And for the most part, the good such 
servants receive is after the model of their 
own fortune; but the hurt they sell for that 
good is after the model of their master’s for- 
tune. And certainly it is the nature of extreme 
self-lovers, as they will set an house on fire, 
and it were but to roast their eggs; and yet 
these men many times hold credit with their 
masters, because their study is but to please 


when things are once come to the execution,ss them and profit themselves; and for either 
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respect they will abandon the good of their 
affairs. 

Wisdom for a man’s self is, in many 
branches thereof, a depraved thing. It is the 
wisdom of rats, that will be sure to leave a 
house somewhat before it fall. It is the wis- 
dom of the fox, that thrusts out the badger, 
who digged and made room for him. It is the 
wisdom of crocodiles, that shed tears when 
they would devour. But that which is spe- 
cially to be noted is, that those which (as 
Cicero says of Pompey) are sui amantes sine 
rivali, are many times unfortunate. And 
whereas they have all their time sacrificed to 
themselves, they become in the end them- 
selves sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortune, 
whose wings they thought by their self-wisdom 
to have pinioned. 


ESSAY XXIV.—OF INNOVATIONS 


As the births of living creatures at first are 
ill-shapen, so are all innovations, which are 


the births of time. Yet notwithstanding, as 2; 


those that first bring honour into their fam- 
ily are commonly more worthy than most 
that succeed, so the first precedent (if it be 
good) is seldom attained by imitation. For 


ill, to man’s nature as it stands perverted, 30 


hath a natural motion, strongest in continu- 
ance; but good, as a forced motion, strongest 
at first. Surely every medicine is an innova- 
tion; and he that will not apply new remedies 


must expect new evils: for time is the great- 35 


est innovator; and if time of course alter 
things to the worse, and wisdom and counsel 
shall not alter them to the better, what shall 
be the end? It is true, that what is settled by 


custom, though it be not good, yet at least 4o 


it is fit. And those things which have long 
gone together are as it were confederate within 
themselves: whereas new things piece not so 
well; but though they help by their utility, 


yet they trouble by their inconformity. Be- 4; 


sides, they are like strangers more admired 
and less favoured. All this is true, if time 
stood still; which contrariwise moveth so 
round, that a froward retention of custom is as 


turbulent a thing as an innovation; and they so 


that reverence too much old times are but a 
scorn to the new. It were good therefore that 
men in their innovations would follow the 
example of time itself, which indeed inno- 


scarce to be perceived: for otherwise, what- 
soever is new is unlooked for; and ever it 
mends some, and pairs other: and he that is 
holpen takes it for a fortune, and thanks the 
time; and he that is hurt, for a wrong, and 
imputeth it to the author. It is good also not 
to try experiments in states, except the neces- 
sity be urgent, or the utility evident; and well 
to beware that it be the reformation that 
draweth on the change, and not the desire of 
change that pretendeth the reformation. And 
lastly, that the novelty, though it be not re- 
jected, yet be held for a suspect; and, as the 
Scripture saith, that we make a stand upon 
the ancient way, and then look about us, and 
discover what is the straight and right way, 
and so to walk in it. 


ESSAY XXV.—OF DISPATCH 


Affected dispatch is one of the most dan- 
gerous things to business that can be. It is 
like that which the physicians call pre-diges- 


tion, or hasty digestion, which is sure to fill 
the body full of crudities and secret seeds of 


diseases. Therefore measure not dispatch by 
the times of sitting, but by the advancement 
of the business. And as in races it is not the 
large stride or high lift that makes the speed; 
so in business, the keeping close to the mat- 


ter, and not taking of it too much at once, 
procureth dispatch. It is the care of some 


only to come off speedily for the time, or to 
contrive some false periods of business, be- 
cause they may seem men of dispatch. But it 
is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, an- 
other by cutting off: and business so handled 


at several sittings or meetings goeth commonly 
backward and forward in an unsteady man- 


ner. I knew a wise man that had it for a by- 
word, when he saw men hasten to a conclu- 
sion: Stay a little, that we may make an end 
the sooner. 

On the other side, true dispatch is a rich 
thing. For time is the measure of business, as 
money is of wares; and business is bought at 
a dear hand where there is small dispatch. 
The Spartans and Spaniards have been noted 
to be of small dispatch: Mz venga la muerte 
de Spagna; Let my death come from Spain; 
for then it will be sure to be long in coming. 

Give good hearing to those that give the 
first information in business; and rather di- 


vateth greatly, but quietly and by degreesss rect them in the beginning than interrupt 
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them in the continuance of their speeches: 
for he that is put out of his own order will 
go forward and backward, and be more te- 
dious while he waits upon his memory than 
he could have been if he had gone on in his 
own course. But sometimes it is seen that the 
moderator is more troublesome than the 
actor. 

Iterations are commonly loss of time: but 
there is no such gain of time as- to iterate 
often the state of the question; for it chaseth 
away many a frivolous speech as it is coming 
forth. Long and curious speeches are as fit 
for dispatch, as a robe or mantle with a long 
train is for race. Prefaces, and passages, and 
excusations, and other speeches of reference 
to the person, are great wastes of time; and 
though they seem to proceed of modesty, they 
are bravery. Yet beware of being too material, 
when there is any impediment or obstruction 
in men’s wills; for preoccupation of mind 
ever requireth preface of speech; like a fo- 
mentation to make the unguent enter. 

Above all things, order, and distribution, 
and singling out of parts, is the life of dis- 
patch; so as the distribution be not too sub- 
tile: for he that doth not divide will never 
enter well into business; and he that divideth 
too much will never come out of it clearly. 
To choose time is to save time; and an un- 
seasonable motion is but beating the air. 
There be three parts of business: the prepar- 
ation, the debate or examination, and the per- 
fection. Whereof, if you look for dispatch, 
-let the middle only be the work of many, 
and the first and last tle work of few. The 
proceeding upon somewhat conceived in writ- 
ing doth for the most part facilitate dispatch: 
for though it should be wholly rejected, yet 
that negative is more pregnant of direction 
than an indefinite; as ashes are more genera- 
tive than dust. 


ESSAY XXVI—OF SEEMING -WISE 


It hath been an opinion that the French are 
wiser than they seem, and the Spaniards seem 
wiser than they are. But howsoever it be be- 
tween nations, certainly it is so between man 
and man. For as the Apostle saith of godli- 
ness, Having a shew of godliness, but denying 
the power thereof; so certainly there are in 
point of wisdom and sufficiency that do noth- 
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nugas. It is a ridiculous thing and fit for a 
satire to persons of judgement, to see what 
shifts these formalists have, and what pros- 
pectives to make superficies to seem body that 
hath depth and bulk. Some are so close and 
reserved as they will not shew their wares 
but by a dark light, and seem always to keep 
back somewhat; and when they know within 
themselves they speak of that they do not 
well know, would nevertheless seem to others 
to know of that which they may not well 
speak. Some help themselves with countenance 
and gesture, and are wise by signs; as Cicero 
saith of Piso, that when he answered him he 
fetched one of his brows up to his forehead, 
and bent the other down to his chin: Re- 
spondes, altero ad frontem sublato, altero ad 
mentum depresso supercilio, crudelitatem tibi 
non placere. Some think to bear it by speak- 
ing a great word and being peremptory; and 
go on, and take by admittance that which they 
cannot make good. Some, whatsoever is be- 
yond their reach, will seem to despise or make 
light of it as impertinent or curious; and so 
would have their ignorance seem judgement. 
Some are never without a difference, and com- 
monly by amusing men with a subtilty blanch 
the matter; of whom A. Gellius saith, homi- 
nem delirum, qui verborum minutis rerum 
frangit pondera. Of which kind also Plato, in 
his Protagoras, bringeth in Prodicus in scorn, 
and maketh him make a speech that consist- 
eth of distinctions from the beginning to the 
end. Generally, such men in all deliberations 
find ease to be of the negative side, and af- 
fect a credit to object and foretell difficulties: 
for when propositions are denied, there is an 
end of them; but if they be allowed, it re- 
quireth a new work: which false point of 
wisdom is the bane of business. To conclude, 
there is no decaying merchant, or inward 
beggar, hath so many tricks to uphold the 
credit of their wealth, as these empty per- 
sons have to maintain the credit of their suf- 
ficiency. Seeming wise men may make shift 
to get opinion: but let no man choose them 
for employment; for certainly you were bet- 
ter take for business a man somewhat absurd 
than overformal. 
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It had been hard for him that spake it to 
have put more truth and untruth together in 


ing or little very solemnly: magno conatussa few words, than in that speech, Whosoever 
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is delighted in solitude is either a wild beast 
or a god. For it is most true that a natural 
and secret hatred and aversion towards so- 
ciety, in any man, hath somewhat of the 
savage beast; but it is most untrue that it 
should have any character at all of the divine 
nature; except it proceed, not out of a pleasure 
in solitude, but out of a love and desire to 
sequester a man’s self for a higher conversa- 
tion: such as is found to have been falsely and 
feignedly in some of the heathen; as Epimeni- 
des the Candian, Numa the Roman, Empe- 
docles the Sicilian, and Apollonius of Tyana; 
and truly and really in divers of the ancient 
hermits and holy fathers of the church. But 
little do men perceive what solitude is, and 
how far it extendeth. For a crowd is not 
company, and faces are but a gallery of pic- 
tures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where 
there is no love. The Latin adage meeteth 
with it a little, Magna civitas, magna solitudo ; 
because in a great town friends are scattered; 
so that there is not that fellowship, for the 
most part, which is in less neighbourhoods. 
But we may go further and affirm most truly, 
that it is a mere and miserable solitude to 
want true friends, without which the world is 
but a wilderness; and even in this sense also 
of solitude, whosoever in the frame of his 


as it were companions and almost equals to 
themselves, which many times sorteth to in- 
convenience. The modern languages give unto 
such persons the name of favourites, or priva- 


5 does; as if it were matter of grace, or con- 


versation. But the Roman name attaineth the 
true use and cause thereof, naming them 
participes curarum; for it is that which tieth 
the knot. And we see plainly that this hath 


10 been done, not by weak and passionate princes 


only, but by the wisest and most politic that 
ever reigned; who have oftentimes joined to 
themselves some of their servants, whom both 
themselves have called friends, and allowed 


15 others likewise to call them in the same man- 


ner, using the word which is received between 
private men. 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raised 
Pompey (after surnamed the Great) to that 


20 height, that Pompey vaunted himself for 


Sylla’s overmatch. For when he had carried 
the consulship for a friend of his, against the 
pursuit of Sylla, and that Sylla did a little 
resent thereat, and began to speak great, 


25 Pompey turned upon him again, and in effect 


bade him be quiet; for that more men adored 
the sun rising than the sun setting. With Julius 
Cesar, Decimus Brutus had obtained that in- 
terest, as he set him down in his testament 


nature and affections is unfit for friendship, 30 for heir in remainder after his nephew. And 


he taketh it of the beast, and not from 
humanity. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease 
and discharge of the fulness and swellings of 
the heart, which passions of all kinds do cause 
and induce. We know diseases of stoppings and 
suffocations are the most dangerous in the 
body; and it is not much otherwise in the 
mind: you may take sarza to open the liver, 
steel to open the spleen, flowers of sulphur 
for the lungs, castoreum for the brain; but 
no receipt openeth the heart, but a true friend, 
to whom you may impart griefs, joys, fears, 
hopes, suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever 
lieth upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of 
civil shrift or confession. 

It is a strange thing to observe how high a 
rate great kings and monarchs do set upon this 
fruit of friendship whereof we speak: so great, 
as they purchase it many times at the hazard 
of their own safety and greatness. For princes, 
in regard of the distance of their fortune from 
that of their subjects and servants, cannot 
gather this fruit, except (to make themselves 


this was the man that had power with him to 
draw him forth to his death. For when Cesar 
would have discharged the senate, in regard of 
some ill presages, and specially a dream of 


35 Calpurnia, this man lifted him gently by the 


arm out of his chair, telling him he hoped he 
would not dismiss the senate till his wife had 
dreamt a better dream. And it seemeth his 
favour was so great, as Antonius, in a letter 


40 which is recited verbatim in one of Cicero’s 


Philippics, calleth him venefica, “witch”; as if 


he had enchanted Cesar. Augustus raised Agrip- 


pa (though of mean birth) to that height, as, 
when he consulted with Mecenas about the 


45 marriage of his daughter Julia, Mecenas took 


the liberty to tell him, he must either marry 
his daughter to Agrippa, or take away his life ; 
there was no third way, he had made him so 
great. With Tiberius Cesar, Sejanus had 


so ascended to that height, as they two were 


termed and reckoned as a pair of friends. Tibe- 
rius in a letter to him saith Hec pro amicitié 
nostra non occultavi; and the whole senate 
dedicated an altar to Friendship, as to a god- 


capable thereof) they raise some persons to be ss dess, in respect of the great dearness of friend- 
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ship between them two. The like or more was 
between Septimus Severus and Plautianus. For 
he forced his eldest son to marry the daughter 
of Plautianus; and would often maintain 
Plautianus in doing affronts to his son; and 
did write also in a letter to the senate by these 
words: I love the man so well, as I wish he 
may over-live me. Now if these princes had 
been as a Trajan, or a Marcus Aurelius, a man 
might have thought that this had proceeded 
of an abundant goodness of nature; but being 
men so wise, for such strength and severity of 
mind, and so extreme lovers of themselves, as 
all these were, it proveth most plainly that 
they found their own felicity (though as great 
as ever happened to mortal men) but as an 
half piece, except they mought have a friend 
to make it entire: and yet, which is more, 
they were princes that had wives, sons, 
nephews; and yet all these could not supply 
the comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten, what Commineus 
observeth of his first master, Duke Charles 
the Hardy; namely, that he would communi- 
cate his secrets with none; and least of all, 
those secrets which troubled him most. Where- 
upon he goeth on and saith, that towards his 
latter time that closeness did impair and a 
little perish his understanding. Surely Com- 
mineus mought have made the same judg- 
ment also, if it had pleased him, of his second 
master, Lewis the Eleventh, whose closeness 
was indeed his tormentor. The parable of 
Pythagoras is dark, but true; Cor ne edito, 
“Eat not the heart.” Certainly, if a man would 
give it-a hard phrase, those that want friends 
to open themselves unto are cannibals of their 
own hearts. But one thing is most admirable 
(wherewith I will conclude this first fruit of 
friendship), which is, that this communicating 
of a man’s self to his friend works two con- 
trary effects; for it redoubleth joys, and cut- 
teth griefs in halfs. For there is no man that 
imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth 
thé more; and no man that imparteth his griefs 
to his friend, but he grieveth the less. So that 
it is in truth of operation upon a man’s mind, 
of like virtue as the alchymists use to attri- 
bute to their stone for man’s body; that it 
worketh all contr 
good and benefit of nature. But yet, without 
praying in aid of alchymists, there 1s a mani- 
fest image of this in the ordinary course of 
nature. For in bodies, union strengtheneth and 
cherisheth any natural action; and, on the 


other side, weakeneth and dulleth any violent 
impression: and even so is it of minds. 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful 
and sovereign for the understanding, as the 

5 first is for the affections. For friendship 
maketh indeed a fair day in the affections, 
from storm and tempests; but it maketh day- 
light in the understanding, out of darkness and 
confusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be 

1o understood only of faithful counsel, which a 
man receiveth from his friend; but before 
you come to that, certain it is that whosoever 
hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his 
wits and understanding do clarify and break 

15 up, in the communicating and discoursing with 
another: he tosseth his thoughts more easily; 
he marshalleth them more orderly; he seeth 
how they look when they are turned into 
words; finally, he waxeth wiser than himself; 

20 and that more by an hour’s discourse than by 
a day’s meditation. It was well said by 
Themistocles to the king of Persia, that speech 
was like cloth of Arras, opened and put 
abroad; whereby the imagery doth appear in 

25 figure; whereas in thoughts they lie but as in 
packs. Neither is this second fruit of friend- 
ship, in opening the understanding, restrained 
only to such friends as are able to give a man 
counsel: (they indeed are best); but even 

30 without that, a man learneth of himself, and 
bringeth his own thoughts to light, and whet- 
teth his wits as against a stone, which itself 
cuts not. In a word, a man were better relate 
himself to a statua or picture, than to suffer 

35 his thoughts to pass in smother. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of 
friendship complete, that other point, which 
lieth more open, and falleth within vulgar ob- 
servation; which is faithful counsel from a 

40 friend. Heraclitus saith well in one of his 
enigmas, Dry light is ever the best. And cer- 
tain it is that the light that a man receiveth by 
counsel from another is drier and purer than 
that which cometh from his own understanding 

45 and judgement; which is ever infused and 
drenched in his affections and customs. So 
as there is as much difference between the 
counsel that a friend giveth, and that a man 
giveth himself, as there is between the counsel 


ary effects, but still to the so of a friend and of a flatterer. For there is no 


such flatterer as is a man’s self; and there is 
no such remedy against flattery of man’s self as 
the liberty of a friend. Counsel is of two sorts; 
the one concerning manners, the other concern- 
ss ing business. For the first; the best preservative 
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to keep the mind in health, the faithful admoni- 
tion of a friend. The calling of a man’s self to 
a strict account is a medicine, sometime, too 
piercing and corrosive. Reading good books 
of morality is a little flat and dead. Observing 
our faults in others is sometimes unproper for 
our case. But the best receipt (best, I say, to 
work, and best to take) is the admonition of a 
friend. It is a strange thing to behold what 
gross errors and extreme absurdities many 
(especially of the greater sort) do commit, for 
want of a friend to tell them of them, to the 
great damage both of their fame and fortune. 
For, as S. James saith, they are as men, that 
look sometimes into a glass, and presently for- 
get their own shape and favour. As for busi- 
ness, a man may think, if he will, that two 
eyes see no more than one; or that a gamester 
seeth always more than a looker-on; or that 
a man in anger is as wise as he that hath said 
over the four and twenty letters; or that a 
musket may be shot off as well upon the arm 
as upon a rest; and such other fond and high 
imaginations, to think himself all in all. But 
when all is done, the help of good counsel is 
that which setteth business straight. And if 
any man think that he will take counsel, but 
it shall be by pieces; asking counsel in one 
business of one man, and in another business 
of another man; it is well (that is to say, 
better perhaps than if he asked none at all); 
but he runneth two dangers. One, that he shall 
not be faithfully counselled; for it is a rare 
thing, except it be from a perfect and entire 
friend, to have counsel given, but such as 
shall be bowed and crooked to some ends 
which he hath that giveth it. The other, that 
he shall have counsel given, hurtful and un- 
safe (though with good meaning), and mixed 
partly of mischief and partly of remedy: even 
as if you would call a physician, that is thought 
good for the cure of the disease you complain 
of, but is unacquainted with your body; and 
therefore may put you in way for a present 
cure, but overthroweth your health in some 
other kind; and so cure the disease and kill the 
patient. But a friend that is wholly acquainted 
with a man’s estate will beware, by furthering 
any present business, how he dasheth upon 
other inconvenience. And therefore rest not 
upon scattered counsels; they will rather dis- 
tract and mislead than settle and direct. 
After these two noble fruits of friendship 
(peace in the affections, and support of the 
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like the pomegranate, full of many kernels; I 
mean aid and bearing a part in all actions and 
occasions. Here the best way to represent to 
life the manifold use of friendship is to cast 
and see how many things there are which a 
man cannot do himself; and then it will ap- 
pear that it was a sparing speech of the an- 
cients, to say that a friend is another him- 
self: for that a friend is far more than him- 
self. Men have their time, and die many times 
in desire of some things which they principally 
take to heart; the bestowing of a child, the 
finishing of a work, or the like. If a man have 
a true friend, he may rest almost secure that 
the care of those things will continue after 
him. So that a man hath as it were two lives 
in his desires. A man hath a body, and that 
body is confined to a place; but where friend- 
ship is, all offices of life are as it were granted 
to him and his deputy. For he may exercise 
them by his friend. How many things are 
there which a man cannot, with any face or 
comeliness, say or do himself! A man can 
scarce allege his own merits with modesty, 
much less extol them; a man cannot some- 
times brook to supplicate or beg; and a 
number of the like. But all these things are 
graceful in a friend’s mouth, which are blush- 
ing in a man’s own. So again, a man’s person 
hath many proper relations which he cannot 
put off. A man cannot speak to his son but as 
a father; to his wife but as a husband; to 
his enemy but upon terms: whereas a friend 
may speak as the case requires, and not as it 
sorteth with the person. But to enumerate 
these things were endless: I have given the 
rule, where a man cannot fitly play his own 
part: if he have not a friend, he may quit the 
stage. 


ESSAY XXXI—OF SUSPICION 


Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats 


5 amongst birds, they ever fiy by twilight. Cer- 


tainly they are to be repressed, or at the 
least well guarded: for they cloud the mind; 
they leese friends; and they check with busi- 
ness, whereby business cannot go on currently 
and constantly. They dispose kings to tyranny, 
husbands to jealousy, wise men to irresolu- 
tion and melancholy. They are defects, not in 
the heart, but in the brain; for they take 
place in the stoutest natures: as in the ex- 


judgement) followeth the last fruit, which isss ample of Henry the Seventh of England: 
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there was not a more suspicious man, nor a 
more stout. And in such a composition they 
do small hurt. For commonly they are not 
admitted but with examination, whether they 
be likely or no? But in fearful natures they 
gain ground too fast. There is nothing makes 
a man suspect much, more than to know lit- 
tle; and therefore men should remedy sus- 
picion by procuring to know more, and not 
to keep their suspicions in smother. What 
would men have? Do they think those they 
employ and deal with are saints? Do they 
not think they will have their own ends, and 
be truer to themselves than to them? There- 
fore there is no better way to moderate sus- 
picions, than to account upon such suspicions 
as true, and yet to bridle them as false. For 
so far a man ought to make use of suspicions, 
as to provide as, if that should be true that he 
suspects, yet it may do him no hurt. Sus- 
picions, that the mind of itself gathers, are 
but buzzes; but suspicions, that are artificially 
nourished and put into men’s heads by the 
tales and whisperings of others, have stings. 
Certainly, the best mean to clear the way in 
this same wood of suspicions, is frankly to 
communicate them with the party that he sus- 
pects: for thereby he shall be sure to know 
more of the truth of them than he did before; 
and withal shall make that party more cir- 
cumspect not to give further cause of sus- 
picion. But this would not be done to men 
of base natures; for they, if they find them- 
selves once suspected, will never be true. The 
Italian says, Sospetto licentia fede; as if sus- 
picion did give a passport to faith: but it 
ought rather to kindle it to discharge itself. 


ESSAY XXXII—OF DISCOURSE 


Some in their discourse desire rather com- 
mendation of wit, in being able to hold all ar- 
guments, than of judgement, in discerning what 
is true; as if it were a praise to know what 
might be said, and not what should be thought. 
Some have certain common places and themes 
wherein they are good, and want variety; 
which kind of poverty is for the most part 


tedious, and, when it is once perceived, ri- 50 


diculous. The honourablest part of talk is to 
give the occasion; and again to moderate and 
pass to somewhat else; for then a man leads 
the dance. It is good, in discourse, and speech 
of conversation, 
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speech of the present occasion with argu- 
ments; tales with reasons; asking of questions 
with telling of opinions; and jest with earnest: 
for it is a dull thing to tire, and, as we say 
now, to jade any thing too far. As for jest, 
there be certain things which ought to be 
privileged from it; namely, religion, matters 
of state, great persons, any man’s present busi- 
ness of importance, and any case that de- 
serveth pity. Yet there be some that think 
their wits have been asleep, except they dart 
out somewhat that is piquant and to the 
quick: that is a vein which would be bridled: 


Parce, puer, stimulis, et fortius utere loris. 


And generally, men ought to find the differ- 
ence between saltness and bitterness. Cer- 
tainly, he that hath a satirical vein, as he 
maketh others afraid of his wit, so he had 
need be afraid of others’ memory. He that 
questioneth much, shall learn much, and con- 
tent much; but especially if he apply his 
questions to the skill of the persons whom 
he asketh: for he shall give them occasion 
to please themselves in speaking, and himself 
shall continually gather knowledge. But let his 
questions not be troublesome; for that is fit 
for a poser. And let him be sure to leave 
other men their turns to speak. Nay, if there 
be any that would reign and take up all the 
time, let him find means to take them off 
and to bring others on; as musicians use to 
do with those that dance too long galliards. 
If you dissemble sometimes your knowledge 
of that you are thought to know, you shall 
be thought another time to know that you 
know not. Speech of a man’s self ought to 
be seldom, and well chosen. I knew one was 
wont to say in scorn, He must needs be a 
wise man, he speaks so much of himself: and 
there is but one case wherein a man may 
commend himself with good grace, and that 
is in commending virtue in another, especially 
if it be such a virtue whereunto himseli pre- 
tendeth. Speech of touch towards others 
should be sparingly used; for discourse ought 
to be as a field, without coming home to any 
man. I knew two noblemen, of the west part 
of England, whereof the one was given to 
scoff, but kept ever royal cheer in his house: 
the other would ask of those that had been 
at the other’s table, Tell truly, was there never 
a flout or dry blow given? to which the guest 
would answer, Such and such a thing passed: 


to vary and intermingle s5 the lord would say, J thought he would mar 
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a good dinner. Discretion of speech is more and plum-trees in blossom; the white-thorn 
than eloquence; and to speak agreeably to in leaf; the lilac-tree. In May and June come 
him with whom we deal, is more than to speak pinks of all sorts, specially the blush pink; 
in good words or in good order. A good con- roses of all kinds, except the musk, which 
tinued speech, without a good speech of in- 5 comes later; honeysuckles; strawberries; bug- 
terlocution, shews slowness; and a good reply los; columbine; the French marygold; flos 
or second speech, without a good settled Africanus; cherry-tree in fruit; ribes; figs in 
speech, sheweth shallowness and weakness. fruit; rasps; vine flowers; lavender in flowers; 
As we see in beasts, that those that are weak- the sweet satyrian, with the white flower; 
est in the course, are yet nimblest in the 1o herba muscaria; lilium convallium; the apple- 
turn; as it is betwixt the greyhound and the tree in blossom. In July come gillyflowers of 
hare. To use too many circumstances, ere all varieties; musk-roses; the lime-tree in blos- 
one come to the matter, is wearisome}; to som; early pears and plums in fruit; ginnit- 
use none at all, is blunt. ings; quadlins. In August come plums of all 
ts sorts in fruit; pears; apricocks; ber-berries; 

filberds; musk-melons; monks-hoods, of all 

ESSAY XLVI.—OF GARDENS colours. In September come grapes; apples; 
poppies of all colours; peaches; melocotones; 

God Almighty first planted a garden. And nectarines; cornelians; wardens; quinces. In 
indeed it is the purest of human pleasures. It 20 October and the beginning of November come 
is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of | services; medlars; bullises; roses cut or re- 
man; without which, buildings and palaces are moved to come late; hollyokes; and such like. 
but gross handyworks: and a man shall ever These particulars are for the climate of Lon- 
see that when ages grow to civility and ele- don; but my meaning is perceived, that you 
gancy, men come to build stately sooner than 2s may have ver perpetuum, as the place affords. 
to garden finely; as if gardening were the And because the breath of fiowers is far 
greater perfection. I do hold it, in the royal sweeter in the air (where it comes and goes, 
ordering of gardens, there ought to be gardens___ like the warbling of music) than in the hand, 
for all the months in the year; in which, therefore nothing is more fit for that delight, 
severally, things of beauty may be then in3jothan to know what be the flowers and plants 
season. For December and January and the that do best perfume the air. Roses, damask 
latter part of November, you must take and red, are fast flowers of their smells; 
such things as are green all winter: holly; so that you may walk by a whole row of them, 
ivy; bays; juniper; cypress-trees; yew; pine- and find nothing of their sweetness; yea, 
apple-trees; fir-trees; rosemary; lavender; 3s though it be in a morning’s dew. Bays like- 
peri-winkle, the white, the purple, and the wise yield no smell as they grow. Rosemary 
blue; germander; flags; orange-trees, lemon- little; nor sweet marjoram. That which above 
trees, and myrtles, if they be stoved; and all others yields the sweetest smell in the air, 
sweet marjoram, warm set. There followeth, js the violet; specially the white double violet, 
for the latter part of January and February, 40 which comes twice a year; about the middle 
the mezereon-tree, which then blossoms; of April, and about Bartholomewtide. Next 
crocus vernus, both the yellow and the gray; to that is the musk-rose. Then the strawberry- 
primroses; anemones; the early tulippa; leaves dying, which [yield] a most excellent 
hyacinthus orientalis; chamairis; fritillaria. cordial smell. Then the flower of the vines; it 
For March, there come violets, specially the 4s is a little dust, like the dust of a bent, which 
single blue, which are the earliest; the yel- grows upon the cluster in the first coming 
low dafiadil; the daisy; the almond-tree forth. Then sweet-briar. Then wall-flowers, 
in blossom; the peach-tree in blossom; which are very delightful to be set under a 
the cornelian-tree in blossom; sweet briar. In _ parlour or lower chamber window. Then pinks 
April follow, the double white violet; the wall- so and gillyflowers, specially the matted pink and 
flower; the stock-gillyflower; the cowslip; clove gillyflower. Then the flowers of the lime- 
flower-delices, and lilies of all natures; rose- tree. Then the honeysuckles, so they be some- 
mary flowers; the tulippa; the double piony; what afar off. Of bean flowers I speak not, be- 
the pale daffadil; the French honeysuckle; cause they are field flowers. But those which 
the cherry-tree in blossom; the dammasin ss perfume the air most delightfully, not passed 
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by as the rest, but being trodden upon and 
crushed, are three: that is, burnet, wild thyme, 
and water-mints. Therefore you are to set 
whole alleys of them, to have the pleasure 
when you walk or tread. 

For gardens (speaking of those which are 
indeed prince-like, as we have done of build- 
ings), the contents ought not well to be under 
thirty acres of ground, and to be divided into 
three parts: a green in the entrance; a heath 
or desert in the going forth; and the main 
garden in the midst; besides alleys on both 
sides. And I like well that four acres of ground 
be assigned to the green; six to the heath; 
four and four to either side; and twelve to 
the main garden. The green hath two pleas- 
ures: the one, because nothing is more pleas- 
ant to the eye than green grass kept finely 
shorn; the other, because it will give you a 
fair alley in the midst, by which you may go 
in front upon a stately hedge, which is to en- 
close the garden. But because the alley will be 
long, and, in great heat of the year or day, 
you ought not to buy the shade in the garden 
by going in the sun through the green, there- 
fore you are, of either side the green, to plant 
a covert alley, upon carpenter’s work, about 
twelve foot in height, by which you may go in 
shade into the garden. As for the making of 
knots or figures with divers-coloured earths, 
that they may lie under the windows of the 
house on that side which the garden stands, 
they be but toys: you may see as good sights 
many times in tarts. The garden is best to be 
square; encompassed, on all the four sides, 
with a stately arched hedge. The arches to be 
upon pillars of carpenter’s work, of some ten 
foot high and six foot broad; and the spaces 
between of the same dimension with the 
breadth of the arch. Over the arches let there 
be an entire hedge, of some four foot high, 
framed also upon carpenter’s work; and upon 
the upper hedge, over every arch, a little tur- 
ret, with a belly, enough to receive.a cage of 
birds; and over every space between the arches 
some other little figure, with broad plates of 
round coloured glass, gilt, for the sun to play 
upon. But this hedge I intend to be raised 
upon a bank, not steep, but gently slope, of 
some six foot, set all with flowers. Also i 
understand that this square of the garden 
should not be the whole breadth of the ground, 
but to leave, on either side, ground enough 
for diversity of side alleys; unto which the two 
covert alleys of the green may deliver you. 
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either end of this great enclosure: not at the 
hither end, for letting your prospect upon this 
fair hedge from the green; nor at the further 
end, for letting your prospect from the hedge, 
through the arches, upon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground within the 
great hedge, I leave it to variety of device; 
advising, nevertheless, that whatsoever form 
you cast it into, first, it be not too busy or full 
of work. Wherein I, for my part, do not like 
images cut out in juniper or other garden 
stuff: they be for children. Little low hedges, 
round like welts, with some pretty pyramides, 
I like well; and in some places, fair columns 
upon frames of carpenter’s work. I would also 
have the alleys spacious and fair. You may 
have closer alleys upon the side grounds, but 
none in the main garden. I wish also, in the 
very middle, a fair mount, with three ascents, 
and alleys, enough for four to walk abreast; 
which I would have to be perfect circles, with- 
out any bulwarks or embossments; and 
the whole mount to be thirty foot high; and 
some fine banqueting-house, with some 
chimneys neatly cast, and without too much 
glass. 

For fountains, they are a great beauty and 
refreshment; but pools mar all, and the garden 
unwholesome and full of flies and frogs. 
Fountains I intend to be of two natures: the 
one, that sprinkleth or spouteth water; the 
other, a fair receipt of water, of some thirty 
or forty foot square, but without fish, or slime, 
or mud. For the first, the ornaments of images 
gilt, or of marble, which are in use, do well: 
but the main matter is, so to convey the water, 
as it never stay, either in the bowls or in the 
cistern; that the water be never by rest dis- 
coloured, green or red or the like, or gather 
any mossiness or putrefaction. Besides that, it 
is to*be cleansed every day by the hand. Also 
some steps up to it, and some fine pavement 
about it, doth well. As for the other kind of 
fountain, which we may call a bathing pool, 
it may admit much curiosity and beauty, 
wherewith we will not trouble ourselves: as, 
that the bottom be finely paved and with im- 
ages; the sides likewise; and withal embel- 
lished with coloured glass, and such things 
of lustre; encompassed also with fine rails of 
low statuas. But the main point is the same 
which we mentioned in the former kind of 
fountain; which is, that the water be in 
perpetual motion, fed by a water higher than 
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the pool, and delivered into it by fair spouts, 
and then discharged away under ground, by 
some equality of bores, that it stay little. And 
for fine devices, of arching water without 
spilling, and making it rise in several forms s 
(of feathers, drinking glasses, canopies, and 
the like), they be pretty things to look on, 
but nothing to health and sweetness. 

For the heath, which was the third part of 


the enclosure breast high, to look abroad 
into the fields. 

For the main garden, I do not deny but 
there should be some fair alleys, ranged on 
both sides with fruit-trees; and some pretty 
tufts of fruit-trees, and arbours with seats, set 
in some decent order; but these to be by no 
means set too thick; but to leave the main 


garden so as it be not close, but the air open 


our plot, I wish it to be framed, as much as x0 and free. For as for shade, I would have you 


may be, to a natural wildness. Trees I would 
have none in it; but some thickets, made only 
of sweet-briar and honeysuckle, and some wild 
vine amongst; and the ground set with vio- 


rest upon the alleys of the side grounds, there 
to walk, if you be disposed, in the heat of the 
year or day; but to make account that the 
main garden is for the more temperate parts 


lets, strawberries, and primroses. For these are 15 of the year; and in the heat of summer, for 


sweet, and prosper in the shade. And these to 
be in the heath, here and there, not in any 
order. I like also little heaps, in the nature of 
mole-hills (such as are in wild heaths), to be 
set, some with wild thyme; 
some with germander, that gives a good flower 
to the eye; some with periwinkle; some with 
violets; some with strawberries; some with 
cowslips; some with daisies; some with red 
roses; some with lilium convallium; some with 25 
sweet-williams red; some with bear’s-foot; 
and the like low flowers, being withal sweet 
and sightly. Part of which heaps to be with 
standards of little bushes pricked upon their 


top, and part without. The standards to be 30 


roses; juniper; holly; ber-berries (but here 
and there, because of the smell of their blos- 
som); red currants; gooseberries; rosemary; 
bays; sweet-briar; and such like. But these 
standards to be kept with cutting, 
grow not out of course. 

For the side grounds, you are to fill them 
with variety of alleys, private, to give a full 
shade, some of them, wheresoever the sun be. 


You are to frame some of them likewise for 40 


shelter, that when the wind blows sharp, you 
may walk as in a gallery. And those dilleys 
must be likewise hedged at both ends, to keep 
out the wind; and these closer alleys must be 
ever finely gravelled, and no grass, because of 
going wet. In many of these alleys likewise, 
you are to set fruit-trees of all sorts: as 
well upon the walls as in ranges. And this 
would be generally observed, that the bor- 


ders, wherein you plant your fruit-trees, beso 


fair and large, and low, and not steep; and 
set with fine flowers, but thin and sparingly, 
lest they deceive the trees. At the end of 
both the side grounds, I would have a mount 


of some pretty height, leaving the wall of ss 


some with pinks; 20 


that they 35 
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the morning and the evening, or over-cast 
days. 

For aviaries, I like them not, except they 
be of that largeness as they may be turfed, 
and have living plants and bushes set in them; 
that the birds may have more scope and 
natural nestling, and that no foulness appear 
in the floor of the aviary. So I have made a 
platform of a princely garden, partly by pre- 
cept, partly by drawing, not a model, but some 
general lines of it; and in this I have spared 
for no cost. But it is nothing for great princes, 
that, for the most part, taking advice with 
workmen, with no less cost set their things 
together; and sometimes add statues, and such 
things, for state and magnificence, but noth- 
ing to the true pleasure of a garden. 


ESSAY XLVII—OF NEGOCIATING 


It is generally better to deal by speech 
than by letter; and by the mediation of a 
third than by a man’s self. Letters are good, 
when a man would draw an answer by letter 
back again; or when it may serve for a 
man’s justification afterwards to produce his 
own letter; or where it may be danger to 
be interrupted, or heard by pieces. To deal 
in person is good, when a man’s face breedeth 
regard, as commonly with inferiors; or in 
tender cases, where a man’s eye upon the 
countenance of him with whom he speaketh 
may give him a direction how far to go; and 
generally, where a man will reserve to himself 
liberty either to disavow or to expound. In 
choice of instruments, it is better to choose 
men of a plainer sort, that are like to do that 
that is committed to them, and to report back 
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again faithfully the success, than those that 
are cunning to contrive out of other men’s 
business somewhat to grace themselves, and 
will help the matter in report for satisfac- 
tion sake. Use also such persons as effect the 
business wherein they are employed; for that 
quickeneth much; and such as are fit for the 
matter; as bold men for expostulation, fair- 
spoken men for persuasion, crafty men for 
inquiry and observation, froward and absurd 
men for business that doth not well bear out 
itself. Use also such as have been lucky and 
prevailed before in things wherein you have 
employed them; for that breeds confidence, 
and they will strive to maintain their pre- 
scription. It is better to sound a person, with 
whom one deals, afar off, than to fall upon 
the point at first; except you mean to sur- 
prise him by some short question. It is better 
dealing with men in appetite, than with those 
that are where they would be. If a man deal 
with another upon conditions, the start or 
first performance is all; which a man cannot 
reasonably demand, except either the nature 
of the thing be such which must go before; 
or else a man can persuade the other party 
that he shall still need him in some other 
thing; or else that he be counted the honester 
man. All practice is to discover, or to work. 
Men discover themselves in trust; in pas- 
sion; at unawares; and of necessity, when 
they would have somewhat done and cannot 
find an apt pretext. If you would work any 
man, you must either know his nature and 
fashions, and so lead him; or his ends, and 
so persuade him; or his weakness and disad- 
vantages, and so awe him; or those that have 
interest in him, and so govern him. In deal- 
ing with cunning persons, we must ever con- 
sider their ends, to interpret their speeches; 
and it is good to say little to them, and that 
which they least look for. In all negociations 
of difficulty, a man may not look to sow and 
reap at once; but must prepare business, and 
so. ripen it by degrees. 


ESSAY XLVIII—OF FOLLOWERS AND 
FRIENDS 


Costly followers are not to be liked; lest 
while a man maketh his train longer, he make 
his wings shorter. I reckon to be costly, not 
them alone which charge the purse, but which 
are wearisome and importune in suits. O 
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nary followers ought to challenge no higher 
conditions than countenance, recommenda- 
tion, and protection from wrongs. Factious 
followers are worse to be liked, which follow 
not upon affection to him with whom they 
range themselves, but upon discontentment 
conceived against some other: whereupon 
commonly ensueth that ill intelligence that we 
many times see between great personages. 
Likewise glorious followers, who make them- 
selves as trumpets of the commendation of 
those they follow, are full of inconvenience; 
for they taint business through want of secrecy; 
and they export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. There is a kind of fol- 
lowers likewise which are dangerous, being in- 
deed espials; which inquire the secrets of the 
house, and bear tales of them to others. Yet 
such men, many times, are in great favour; 
for they are officious, and commonly exchange 
tales. The following by certain estates of men, 
answerable to that which a great person him- 
self professeth (as of soldiers to him that 
hath been employed in the wars, and the like), 
hath ever been a thing civil, and well taken 
even in monarchies; so it be without too much 
pomp or popularity. But the most honourable 
kind of following is to be followed as one that 
apprehendeth to advance virtue and desert in 
all sorts of persons. And yet, where there is 
no eminent odds in sufficiency, it is better to 
take with the more passable than with the 
more able. And besides, to speak truth, in 
base times active men are of more use than 
virtuous. It is true that, in government, it is 
good to use men of one rank equally: for to 
countenance some extraordinarily is to make 
them insolent, and the rest discontent; because 
they ‘may claim a due. But contrariwise, 
in favour, to use men with much difference 
and election is good; for it maketh the per- 
sons preferred more thankful, and the rest 
more officious; because all is of favour. It is 
good discretion not to make too much of any 
man at the first; because one cannot hold out 
that proportion. To be governed (as we call 
it) by one is not safe; for it shews softness, 
and gives a freedom to scandal and disreputa- 
tion; for those that would not censure or 
speak ill of a man immediately, will talk more 
boldly of those that are so great with them, 
and thereby wound their honour. Yet to be 
distracted with many is worse; for it makes 
men to be of the last impression, and full of 


rdi- 55 change. To take advice of some few friends 
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is ever honourable; for lookers-on many times 
see more than gamesters; and the vale best 
discovereth the hill. There is little friendship 
in the world, and least of all between equals, 
which was wont to be magnified. That that 
is, is between superior and inferior, whose for- 
tunes may comprehend the one the other. 


ESSAY L—OF STUDIES 


Studies serve for delight, for ornament, 
and for ability. Their chief use for delight is 
in privateness and retiring; for ornament, is 
in discourse; and for ability, is in the judge- 
ment and disposition of business. For expert 
men can execute, and perhaps judge of par- 
ticulars, one by one; but the general counsels, 
and the plots and marshalling of affairs, come 
best from those that are learned. To spend 
too much time in studies is sloth; to use them 
too much for ornament is affectation; to make 
judgement wholly by their rules is the hu- 
mour of a scholar. They perfect nature, and 


are perfected by experience; for natural abili- 25 


ties are like natural plants, that need proyn- 
ing by study; and studies themselves do give 
forth directions too much at large, except 
they be bounded in by experience. Crafty 
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philosophy deep; moral grave; logic and 


rhetoric able to contend. Abeunt studia in 
mores. Nay, there is no stond or impediment 
in the wit, but may be wrought out by fit 
studies: like as diseases of the body may 
have appropriate exercises. Bowling is good 
for the stone and reins; shooting for the lungs 
and breast; gentle walking for the stom- 
ach; riding for the head; and the like. So 
if a man’s wit be wandering, let him study 
the mathematics; for in demonstrations, if 
his wit be called away never so little, he must 
begin again: if his wit be not apt to dis- 
tinguish or find differences, let him study the 


- schoolmen; for they are cymini sectores: if 


he be not apt to beat over matters, and to 
call one thing to prove and illustrate another, 
let him study the lawyers’ cases: so every 
defect of the mind may have a special re- 
ceipt. 


ESSAY LI—OF FACTION 


Many have an opinion not wise, that for 
a prince to govern his estate, or for a great 
person to govern his proceedings, according 
to the respect of factions, is a principal part 
of policy: whereas contrariwise, the chiefest 


men contemn studies; simple men admire 3o wisdom is either in ordering those things which 


them; and wise men use them: for they teach 
not their own use; but that is a wisdom with- 
out them and above them, won by observa- 
tion. Read not to contradict and confute; nor 
to believe and take for granted; nor to find 
talk and discourse; but to weigh and consider. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested: that is, some books are to be read 
only in parts; others to be read, but not curi- 
ously; and some few to be read wholly, and 
with diligence and attention. Some books also 
may be read by deputy, and extracts made of 
them by others; but that would be only in 
the less important arguments, and the meaner 
sort of books; else distilled books are like 
common distilled waters, flashy things. Read- 
ing maketh a full man; conference a ready 
man; and writing an exact man. And therefore, 
if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory; if he confer little, he had need have 
a present wit; and if he read little, he had 
need have much cunning, to seem to know 
that he doth not. Histories make men wise; 
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are general, and wherein men of several fac- 
tions do nevertheless agree; or in dealing with 
correspondence to particular persons, one by 
one. But I say not that the consideration of 
factions is to be neglected. Mean men, in 
their rising, must adhere; but great men, that 
have strength in themselves, were better to 
maintain themselves indifferent and neutral. 
Yet even in beginners, to adhere so moder- 
ately, as he be a man of the one faction which 
is most passable with the other, commonly 
giveth best way. The lower and weaker fac- 
tion is the firmer in conjunction; and it is 
often seen that a few that are stiff do tire 


5 out a greater number that are more moder- 


ate. When one of the factions is extinguished, 
the remaining subdivideth: as the faction be- 
tween Lucullus and the rest of the nobles of 
the senate (which they called Optimates) held 
out a while against the faction of Pompey and 
Cesar; but when the senate’s authority was 
pulled down, Cesar and Pompey soon after 
brake. The faction or party of Antonius and 
Octavianus Cesar, against Brutus and Cas- 


poets witty; the mathematics subtile; natural 55 sius, held out likewise for a time; but when 
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Brutus and Cassius were overthrown, then 
soon after Antonius and Octavianus brake and 
subdivided. These examples are of wars, but 
the same holdeth in private factions. And 
therefore those that are seconds in factions 
do many times, when the faction subdivideth, 
prove principals: but many times also they 
prove cyphers and cashiered; for many a 
man’s strength is in opposition, and when that 


faileth, he groweth out of use. It is commonly ro 


seen that men once placed take in with the 
contrary faction to that by which they enter; 
thinking belike that they have the first sure, 
and now are ready for a new purchase. The 
traitor in faction lightly goeth away with it; 
for when matters have stuck long in balanc- 
ing, the winning of some one man casteth 
them, and he getteth all the thanks. The even 
carriage between two factions proceedeth not 


always of moderation, but of a trueness to a2o 


man’s self, with end to make use of both. 
Certainly in Italy they hold it a little suspect 
in popes, when they have often in their mouth 
Padre commune; and take it to be a sign of 
one that meaneth to refer all to the greatness 
of his own house. Kings had need beware how 
they side themselves, and make themselves as 
of a faction or party; for leagues within the 
state are ever pernicious to monarchies; for 


they raise an obligation paramount to obliga- 30 


tion of sovereignty, and make the king tan- 
quam unus ex nobis: as was to be seen in the 
League of France. When factions are carried 
too high and too violently, it is a sign of 
weakness in princes, and much to the preju- 
dice both of their authority and business. 
The motions of factions under kings ought 
to be like the motions (as the astronomers 
speak) of the inferior orbs; which may have 


their proper motions, but yet still are quietly 4o 


carried by the higher motion of primum mo- 
bile. 


ESSAY LII—OF CEREMONIES AND 
RESPECTS i 


He that is only real, had need have ex- 
ceeding great parts of virtue; as the stone 
had need to be rich that is set without foil. 
But if a man mark it well, it is in praise 
and commendation of man as it is in gettings 
and gains: for the proverb is true, that light 
gains make heavy purses; for light gains come 
thick, whereas great come but now and then. 
So it is true that small matters win great 
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in use and in note: whereas the occasion of 
any great virtue cometh but on festivals. 
Therefore it doth much add to a man’s repu- 
tation, and is (as Queen Isabella said) like 
perpetual letters commendatory, to have good 
forms. To attain them, it almost sufficeth not 
to despise them; for so shall a man observe 
them in others; and let him trust himself 
with the rest. For if he labour too much to 
express them, he shall lose their grace; which 
is to be natural and unaffected. Some men’s 
behaviour is like a verse, wherein every syl- 
lable is measured: how can a man compre- 
hend great matters, that breaketh his mind 
too much to small observations? Not to use 
ceremonies at all is to teach others not to 
use them again, and so diminisheth respect 
to himself; especially they be not to be 
omitted to strangers and formal natures; but 
the dwelling upon them, and exalting them 
above the moon, is not only tedious, but doth 
diminish the faith and credit of him that 
speaks. And certainly there is a kind of con- 
veying of effectual and imprinting passages 
amongst compliments, which is of singular 
use, if a man can hit upon it. Amongst a man’s 
peers, a man shall be sure of familiarity; and 
therefore it is good a little to keep state. 
Amongst a man’s inferiors, one shall be sure 
of reverence; and therefore it is good a 
little to be familiar. He that is too much in 
any thing, so that he giveth another occasion 
of satiety, maketh himself cheap. To apply 
one’s self to others is good; so it be with 
demonstration that a man doth it upon regard, 
and not upon facility. It is a good precept 
generally in seconding another, yet to add 
somewhat of one’s own: as, if you will grant 
his opinion, let it be with some distinction; if 
you will follow his motion, let it be with con- 
dition; if you will allow his counsel, let it 
be with alleging further reason. Men had need 
beware how they be too perfect in compli- 
ments; for be they never so sufficient other- 
wise, their enviers will be sure to give them 
that attribute, to the disadvantage of their 
greater virtues. It is loss also in business to be 
too full of respects, or to be too curious in 
observing times and opportunities. Salomon 
saith, He that considereth the wind shall not 
sow, and he that looketh to the clouds shall 
not reap. A wise man will make more oppor- 
tunities than he finds. Men’s behaviour should 
be like their apparel, not too strait or point 


commendation, because they are continually s5 device, but free for exercise or motion. 
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ESSAY LIV.—OF VAIN-GLORY 


It was prettily devised of Ausop: The fly 


I mean not of that property that Tacitus 
doth attribute to Mucianus; Omnium, quae 
dixerat faceratque, arte quddam ostentator; 
for that proceeds not of vanity, but of nat- 


sate upon the axle-tree of the chariot wheel, 5 ural magnanimity and discretion; and in some 


and said, What a dust do I raise! So are 
there some vain persons, that, whatsoever 
goeth alone or moveth upon greater means, if 
they have never so little hand in it, they think 
it is they that carry it. They that are glorious 
must needs be factious; for all bravery stands 
upon comparisons. They must needs be vio- 
lent, to make good their own vaunts. Neither 
can they be secret, and therefore not effec- 
tual; but according to the French proverb, 
beaucoup de bruit, peu de fruit; much bruit, 
little fruit. Yet certainly there is use of this 
quality in civil affairs. Where there is an opin- 
ion and fame to be created, either of virtue 
or greatness, these men are good trumpeters. 
Again, as Titus Livius noteth, in the case of 
Antiochus and the A‘tolians, There are some- 
times great effects of cross lies; as, 1f a man 
that negotiates between two princes to draw 
them to join in a war against the third, doth 
extol the forces of either of them above 
measure, the one to the other: and sometimes 
he that deals between man and man raiseth 
his own credit with both, by pretending 
greater interest than he hath in either. And in 
these and the like kinds, it often falls out that 
somewhat is produced of nothing; for lies are 
sufficient to breed opinion, and opinion brings 
on substance. In military commanders and sol- 
diers, vainglory is an essential point; for as 
iron sharpens iron, so by glory one courage 
sharpeneth another. In cases of great enier- 
prise, upon charge and adventure, a compo- 
sition of glorious natures doth put life into 
business; and those that are of solid and so- 
ber natures have more of the ballast than of 
the sail. In fame of learning, the flight will be 
slow without some feathers of ostentation. 
Qui de contemnendd glorid libros scribunt, 
nomen suum inscribunt. Socrates, Aristotle, 
Galen, were men full of ostentation. Cer- 
tainly vain-glory helpeth to perpetuate a 
man’s memory; and virtue was never so be- 
holding to human nature, as it received his 
due at the second hand. Neither had the fame 
of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundus, borne her 
age so well, if it had not been joined with 
some vanity in themselves: like unto varnish, 
that makes seelings not only shine but last. 
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persons is not only comely, but gracious. For 
excusations, cessions, modesty itself well 
governed, are but arts of ostentation. And 
amongst those arts there is none better than 
that which Plinius Secundus speaketh of, 
which is to be liberal of praise and commenda- 
tion to others, in that wherein a man’s self 
hath any perfection. For saith Pliny very 
wittily: I commending another you do your- 
self right; for he that you commend is either 
superior to you in that you commend, or 
inferior. If he be inferior, if he be to be 
commended, you much more; if he be super- 
ior, if he be not to be commended, you much 
less. Glorious men are the scorn of wise men; 
the admiration of fools; the idols of parasites; 
and the slaves of their own vaunts. 


ESSAY LV.—OF HONOUR AND REPUTA- 
TION 


The winning of honour is but the revealing 
of a man’s virtue and worth without disad- 
vantage. For some in their actions do woo and 
affect honour and reputation; which sort of 
men are commonly much talked of, but in- 
wardly little admired. And some, contrariwise, 
darken their virtue in the shew of it; so as 
they be undervalued in opinion. If a man per- 
form that which hath not been attempted be- 
fore; or attempted and given over; or hath 
been achieved, but not with so good circum- 
stance; he shall purchase more honour, than 
by effecting a matter of greater difficulty or 
virtue, wherein he is but a follower. If a man 
so temper his actions, as in some one of them 
he doth content every faction or combination 
of people, the music will be the fuller. A man 
is an ill husband of his honour, that entereth 
into any action, the failing wherein may dis- 
grace him more than the carrying of it through 
can honour him. Honour that is gained and 
broken upon another hath the quickest reflec- 
tion; like diamonds cut with facets. And 
therefore let a man contend to excel any com- 
petitors of his in honour, in outshooting 
them, if he can, in their own bow. Discreet 
followers and servants help much to reputa- 
tion: Omnis fama a domesticis emanat. Envy 


But all this while, when I speak of vain-glory, 55 which is the canker of honour, is best extin- 
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guished by declaring a man’s self in his ends 
rather to seek merit than fame; and by at- 
tributing a man’s successes rather to divine 
Providence and felicity, than to his own vir- 
tue or policy. The true marshalling of the de- 
grees of sovereign honour are these. In the 
first place are conditores imperiorum, found- 
ers of states and commonwealths; such as 
were Romulus, Cyrus, Cesar, Ottoman, 
Ismael. In the second place are legis-latores, 
law-givers; which are also called second 
founders, or perpetui principes, because they 
govern by their ordinances after they are 
gone: such were Lycurgus, Solon, Justinian, 
Eadgar, Alphonsus of Castile the Wise, that 
made the Siete Partidas. In the third place are 
liberatores, or salvatores; such as compound 
the long miseries of civil wars, or deliver 
their countries from servitude of strangers 
or tyrants; as Augustus Cesar, Vespasianus, 
Aurelianus, Theodoricus, K. Henry the VIIth 
of England, K. Henry the IVth of France. 
In the fourth place are propagatores or 
propugnatores imperit; such as in honourable 
wars enlarge their territories, or make noble 
defence against invaders. And in the last 
place are patres patriae, which reign justly, 
and make the times good wherein they live. 
Both which last kinds need no examples, they 
are in such number. Degrees of honour in 
subjects are: first, participes curarum; those 
upon whom princes do discharge the greatest 
weight of their affairs; their right hands, as 
we call them. The next are duces belli, great 


leaders; such as are princes’ lieutenants and 35 


do them notable services in the wars. The 
third are gratiosi, favourites; such as exceed 
not this scantling, to be solace to the sover- 
eign and harmless to the people. And the 


fourth, megotiis pares; such as have great 4o 


places under princes, and execute their places 
with sufficiency. There is an honour, likewise, 
which may be ranked amongst the greatest, 
which happeneth rarely; that is, of such as 


sacrifice themselves to death or danger for 4s 


the good of their country; as was M. Regulus, 
and the two Decii. 


ESSAY LVI.—OF JUDICATURE 


Judges ought to remember that their office 
is jus dicere, and not jus dare; to interpret 
law, and not to make law, or give law. Else 
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church of Rome; which, under pretext of ex- 
position of Scripture, doth not stick to add 
and alter, and to pronounce that which they 
do not find, and by shew of antiquity to in- 
troduce novelty. Judges ought to be more 
learned than witty, more reverend than plaus- 
ible, and more advised than confident. Above 
all things, integrity is their portion and proper 
virtue. Cursed (saith the law) is he that re- 
moveth the land-mark. The mislayer of a 
merestone is to blame. But it is the unjust 
judge that is the capital remover of land- 
marks, when he defineth amiss of lands and 
property. One foul sentence doth more hurt 
than many foul examples. For these do but 
corrupt the stream; the other corrupteth the 
fountain. So saith Salomon: Fons turbatus, et 
vena corrupta, est justus cadens in causd sud 
coram adversario. The office of judges may 
have reference unto the parties that sue; unto 
the advocates that plead; unto the clerks and 
ministers of justice underneath them; and to 
the sovereign or state above them. 

First, for the causes or parties that sue. 
There be (saith the Scripture) that turn 
judgement into wormwood; and surely there 
be also that turn it into vinegar; for injustice 
maketh it bitter, and delays make it sour. The 
principal duty of a judge is to suppress force 
and fraud; whereof force is the more perni- 
cious when it is open, and fraud when it is 
close and disguised. Add thereto contentious 
suits, which ought to be spewed out, as the 
surfeit of courts. A judge ought to prepare 
his way to a just sentence, as God useth to 
prepare his way, by raising valleys and taking 
down hills: so when there appeareth on either 
side an high hand, violent prosecution, cun- 
ning advantages taken, combination, power, 
great counsel, then is the virtue of a judge 
seen, to make inequality equal; that he may 
plant his judgement as upon an even ground. 
Oui fortiter emungit, elicit sanguinem; and 
where the wine-press is hard wrought, it yields 
a harsh wine, that tastes of the grape-stone. 
Judges must beware of hard constructions and 
strained inferences; for there is no worse tor- 
ture than the torture of laws. Specially in case 
of laws penal, they ought to have care that 
that which was meant for terror be not turned 
into rigour; and that they bring not upon the 
people that shower whereof the Scripture 
speaketh, Pluet super eos laqueos: for penal 
laws pressed are a shower of snares upon the 
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been sleepers of long, or if they be grown unfit 
for the present time, be by wise judges con- 
fined in the execution: 


Judicis officium est, ut res, ita tempora rerum, &c. 


in causes of life and death, judges ought (as 
far as the law permitteth) in justice to re- 
member mercy; and to cast a severe eye upon 
the example, but a merciful eye upon the per- 
son. 

Secondly, for the advocates and counsel 
that plead. Patience and gravity of hearing is 
an essential part of justice; and an over- 
speaking judge is no well tuned cymbal. It is 
no grace to a judge first to find that which 
he might have heard in due time from the 
bar; or to shew quickness of conceit in cut- 
ting off evidence or counsel too short; or to 
prevent information by questions, though per- 
tinent. The parts of a judge in hearing are 
four: to direct the evidence; to moderate 
length, repetition, or impertinency of speech; 
to recapitulate, select, and collate the mate- 
rial points of that which hath been said; and 
to give the rule or sentence. Whatsoever is 
above these is too much; and proceedeth 
either of glory and willingness to speak, or 
of impatience to hear, or of shortness of mem- 
ory, or of want of a staid and equal attention. 
It is a strange thing to see that the boldness 
of advocates should prevail with judges; 
whereas they should imitate God, in whose 
seat they sit; who represseth the presumptu- 
ous, and giveth grace to the modest. But it is 
more strange, that judges should have noted 
favourites; which cannot but cause multiplica- 
tion of fees, and suspicion of by-ways. There 
is due from the judge to the advocate some 
commendation and gracing, where causes are 
well handled and fair pleaded; especially to- 
wards the side which obtaineth not; for that 
upholds in the client the reputation of his 
counsel, and beats down in him the conceit of 
his cause. There is likewise due to the public 
a civil reprehension of advocates, where there 
appeareth cunning counsel, gross neglect, 
slight information, indiscreet pressing, or an 
over-bold defence. And let not the counsel at 
the bar chop with the judge, nor wind himself 


into the handling of the cause anew after the so 


judge hath declared his sentence: but on the 
other side, let not the judge meet the cause 
half way, nor give occasion to the party to 
say, his counsel or proofs were not heard. 
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ministers. The place of justice is an hallowed 
place; and therefore not only the bench, but 
the foot-pace and precincts and purprise 
thereof, ought to be preserved without scandal 
and corruption. For certainly, Grapes (as the 
Scripture saith) will not be gathered of thorns 
or thistles; neither can justice yield her fruit 
with sweetness amongst the briars and bram- 
bles of catching and polling clerks and min- 
isters. The attendance of courts is subject to 
four bad instruments. First, certain persons 
that are sowers of suits; which make the court 
swell, and the country pine. The second sort 
is of those that engage courts in quarrels of 
jurisdiction, and are not truly amici curie, 
but parasiti curie, in puffing a court up be- 
yond her bounds, for their own scraps and 
advantage. The third sort is of those that may 
be accounted the left hand of courts; per- 
sons that are full of nimble and _ sinister 
tricks and shifts, whereby they pervert the 
plain and direct courses of courts, and bring 
justice into oblique lines and labyrinths. And 
the fourth is the poller and exacter of fees; 
which justifies the common resemblance of 
the courts of justice to the bush, whereunto 
while the sheep flies for defence in weather, 
he is sure to lose part of his fleece. On the 
other side, an ancient clerk, skilful in prec- 
edents, wary in proceeding, and understand- 
ing in the business of the court, is an excellent 
finger of a court, and doth many times point 
the way to the judge himself. 

Fourthly, for that which may concern the 
sovereign and estate. Judges ought above all 
to remember the conclusion of the Roman 
Twelve Tables, Salus populi suprema lex; 
and to know that laws, except they be in 
order to that end, are but things captious, and 
oracles not well inspired. Therefore it is an 
happy thing in a state when kings and states 
do often consult with judges and again, when 
judges do often consult with the king and 
state: the one, when there is matter of law 
intervenient in business of state; the other, 
when there is some consideration of state in- 
tervenient in matter of law. For many times 
the things deduced to judgement may be 
meum and tuum, when the reason and conse- 
quence thereof may trench to point of estate: 
I call matter of estate, not only the parts of 
sovereignty, but whatsoever introduceth any 
great alteration or dangerous precedent, or 
concerneth manifestly any great portion of 


Thirdly, for that that concerns clerks and 55 people. And let no man weakly conceive that 
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just laws and true policy have any antipathy: 
for they are like the spirits and sinews, that 
one moves with the other. Let judges also 
remember that Salomon’s throne was sup- 
ported by lions on both sides: let them be 
lions, but yet lions under the throne; being 
circumspect that they do not check or op- 
pose any points of sovereignty. Let not judges 
also be so ignorant of their own right, as to 
think there is not left to them, as a principal 
part of their office, a wise use and applica- 
tion of laws. For they may remember what 
the Apostle saith of a greater law than theirs: 
Nos scimus quia lex bona est, modo quis ed 
utatur legitime. 


ESSAY LVII—OF ANGER 


To seek to extinguish anger utterly is but 
a bravery of the Stoics. We have better 
oracles: Be angry, but sin not. Let not the 
sun go down upon your anger. Anger must 
be limited and confined, both in race and in 
time. We will first speak, how the natural in- 
clination and habit to be angry may be at- 
tempered and calmed. Secondly, how the par- 
ticular motions of anger may be repressed, or 
at least refrained from doing mischief. 
Thirdly, how to raise anger, or appease anger, 
in another. 

For the first; there is no other way but to 
meditate and ruminate well upon the effects 
of anger, how it troubles man’s life. And the 


best time to do this is to look back upon 3s 


anger when the fit is thoroughly over. Seneca 
saith well, that anger is like ruin, which breaks 
itself upon that it falls. The Scripture ex- 
horteth us to possess our souls in patience. 
Whosoever is out of patience, is out of pos- 
session of his soul. Men must not turn bees; 


—animasque in vulnere ponunt. 


- 


Anger is certainly a kind of baseness; as it 
appears well in the weakness of those sub- 
jects in whom it reigns; children, women, old 
folks, sick folks. Only men must beware that 
they carry their anger rather with scorn than 
with fear; so that they may seem rather to 
be above the injury than below it: which is a 
thing easily done, if a man will give law to 
himself in it. 

For the second point; the causes and mo- 


sensible of hurt: for no man is angry that 
feels not himself hurt: and therefore tender 
and delicate persons must needs be oft angry; 
they have so many things to trouble them, 
5 which more robust natures have little sense 
of. The next is, the apprehension and con- 
struction of the injury offered to be, in the 
circumstances thereof, full of contempt. For 
contempt is that which putteth an edge upon 


ro anger, aS much or more than the hurt itself. 


And therefore, when men are ingenious in pick- 
ing out circumstances of contempt, they do 
kindle their anger much. Lastly, opinion of 
the touch of a man’s reputation doth multiply 
15 and sharpen anger. Wherein the remedy is, that 
a man should have, as Consalvo was wont to 
say, telam honoris crassiorem. But in all re- 
fraining of anger, it is the best remedy to win 
time; and to make a man’s self believe, that 


20 the opportunity of his revenge is not yet come, 


but that he forsees a time for it; and so to 
still himself in the mean time, and reserve it. 

To contain anger from mischief, though it 
take hold of a man, there be two things where- 


25 of you must have special caution. The one, 


of extreme bitterness of words; especially if 
they be aculeate and proper; for communia 
maledicta are nothing so much: and again, 
that in anger a man reveal no secrets; for that 


30 makes him not fit for society. The other, that 


you do not peremptorily break off, in any 
business, in a fit of anger; but howsoever you 
show bitterness, do not act any thing that is 
not revocable. 

For raising and appeasing anger in another; 
it is done chiefly by choosing of times, when 
men are frowardest and worst disposed, to in- 
cense them. Again, by gathering (as was 
touched before) all that you can find out, to 


40 aggravate the contempt. And the two remedies 


are by the contraries. The former, to take good 
times, when first to relate to a man an angry 
business; for the first impression is much. And 
the other is, to sever, as much as may be, the 


45 construction of the injury from the point of 


contempt; imputing it to misunderstanding, 
fear, passion, or what you will. 


ESSAY LVIII—OF VICISSITUDES OF 
THINGS 


Salomon saith, There is no new thing upon 
the earth. So that as Plato had an imagination, 
that all knowledge was but remembrance; so 


tives of anger are chiefly three. First, to be too 55 Salomon giveth his sentence, that all novelty 
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is but oblivion. Whereby you may see that the 


river of Lethe runneth as well above ground 
as below. There is an abstruse astrologer that 
saith, if it were not for two things that are 
constant (the one is, that the fixed stars ever 
stand at like distance one from another, and 
never come nearer together, nor go further 
asunder; the other, that the diurnal motion 
perpetually keepeth time), no individual would 
last one moment. Certain it is, that the matter 
is in a perpetual flux, and never at a stay. The 
great winding-sheets, that bury all things in 
oblivion, are two: deluges and earthquakes. 
As for conflagrations and great droughts, they 
do not merely dispeople and destroy. Phaéton’s 
car went but a day. And the three years’ 
drought in the time of Elias was but particular, 
and left people alive. As for the great burn- 
ings by lightnings, which are often in the West 
Indies, they are but narrow. But in the other 
two destructions, by deluge and earthquake, 
it is further to be noted, that the remnant of 
people which hap to be reserved are com- 
monly ignorant and mountainous people, that 
can give no account of the time past; so that 
the oblivion is all one as if none had been left. 
If you consider well of the people of the West 
Indies, it is very probable that they are a 
newer or a younger people than the people of 
the old world. And it is much more likely that 
the destruction that hath heretofore been there 
was not by earthquakes (as the A%gyptian 
priest told Solon, concerning the island of 
Atlantis, that it was swallowed by an earth- 


world should last so long, would have some 
effect; not in renewing the state of like in- 
dividuals (for that is the fume of those that 
conceive the celestial bodies have more ac- 


5 curate influences upon these things below than 


indeed they have), but in gross. Comets, out 
of question, have likewise power and effect 
over the gross and mass of things: but they 
are rather gazed upon and waited upon in 


10 their journey, than wisely observed in their 


effects; specially in their respective effects; 
that is, what kind of comet, for magnitude, 
colour, version of the beams, placing in the 
region of heaven, or lasting, produceth what 


15 kind of effects. 


There is a toy which I have heard, and I 
would not have given over, but waited upon a 
little. They say it is observed in the Low 
Countries (I know not in what part) that 


20 every five and thirty years the same kind and 


suit of years and weathers comes about again; 
as great frosts, great wet, great droughts, warm 
winters, summers with little heat, and the like; 
and they call it the Prime. It is a thing I do 


25 the rather mention, because, computing back- 


wards, I have found some concurrence. 

But to leave these points of nature, and to 
come to men. The greatest vicissitude of 
things amongst men is the vicissitude of sects 


30 and religions. For those orbs rule in men’s 


minds most. The true religion is built upon 
the rock; the rest are tossed upon the waves 
of time. To speak therefore of the causes of 
new sects, and to give some counsel concern- 


quake), but rather that it was desolated by a3s ing them, as far as the weakness of human 


particular deluge. For earthquakes are seldom 
in those parts. But on the other side, they 
have such pouring rivers, as the rivers of Asia 
and Africa and Europe are but brooks to them. 


judgment can give stay to so great revolu- 
tions. 

When the religion formerly received is rent 
by discords; and when the holiness of the pro- 


Their Andes likewise, or mountains, are far 40 fessors of religion is decayed and full of scan- 


higher than those with us; whereby it seems 
that the remnants of generation of men were, 
in such a particular deluge, saved. As for 
the observation that Machiavel hath, that 


dal; and withal the times be stupid, ignorant, 
and barbarous; you may doubt the springing 
up of a new sect; if then also there should 
arise any extravagant and strange spirit to 


the jealousy of sects doth much _ extin- 45 make himself author thereof. All which points 


guish the memory of things; traducing Greg- 
ory the Great, that he did what in him lay to 
extinguish all heathen antiquities; I do not 
find that those zeals do any great effects, nor 


held, when Mahomet published his law. If a 
new sect have not two properties, fear it not; 
for it will not spread. The one is, the sup- 
planting or the opposing of authority estab- 


last long: as it appeared in the succession of so lished; for nothing is more popular than that. 


Sabinian, who did 
tiquities. 


The vicissitude of mutations in the superior 


globe are no fit matter for this present argu- 


revive the former an- 


The other is, the giving licence to pleasures 
and a voluptuous life. For as for speculative 
heresies (such as were in ancient times the 
Arians’, and now the Arminians’), though they 


ment, It may be, Plato's Great Year, if the ss work mightily upon men’s wits, yet they do 
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not produce any great alterations in states, ex- 
cept it be by the help of civil occasions. There 
be three manner of plantations of new sects: 
by the power of signs and miracles; by the 
eloquence and wisdom of speech and persua- 
sion; and by the sword. For martyrdoms, I 
reckon them amongst miracles; because they 
seem to exceed the strength of human nature: 
and I may do the like of superlative and ad- 
mirable holiness of life. Surely there is no 
better way to stop the rising of new sects 
and schisms, than to reform abuses; to com- 
pound the smaller differences; to proceed 
mildly, and not with sanguinary persecutions; 
and rather to take off the principal authors by 
winning and advancing them, than to enrage 
them by violence and bitterness. 

The changes and vicissitude in wars are 
many; but chiefly in three things: in the seats 
or stages of the war; in the weapons; and in 
the manner of the conduct. Wars, in ancient 
time, seemed more to move from east to west; 
for the Persians, Assyrians, Arabians, Tartars, 
(which were the invaders), were all eastern 
people. It is true, the Gauls were western; but 
we read but of two incursions of theirs; the 
one to Gallo-Grecia, the other to Rome. But 
East and West have no certain points of 
heaven; and no more have the wars, either 
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from the east or west, any certainty of ob- 30 


servation. But North and South are fixed; and 
it hath seldom or never been seen that the 
far southern people have invaded the northern, 
but contrariwise. Whereby it is manifest that 
the northern tract of the world is in nature 
the more martial region: be it in respect of 
the stars of that hemisphere; or of the great 
continents that are upon the north, whereas 
the south part, for ought that is known, is al- 
most all sea; or (which is most apparent) of 
the cold of the northern parts, which is that 
which, without aid of discipline, doth make the 
bodies hardest and the courages warmest. 
Upon the breaking and shivering of a great 
state and empire, you may be sure to have 
wars. For great empires, while they stand, do 
enervate and destroy the forces of the natives 
which they have subdued, resting upon their 
own protecting forces; and then, when they 
fail also, all goes to ruin, and they become 
prey. So was it in the decay of the Roman 
empire; and likewise in the empire of Al- 
maigne, after Charles the Great, every bird 
taking a feather; and were not unlike to be- 
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accessions and unions of kingdoms do like- 
wise stir up wars. For when a state grows to 
an over-power, it is like a great flood, that will 
be sure to overflow. As it hath been seen in 
the states of Rome, Turkey, Spain, and others. 
Look when the world hath fewest barbarous 
peoples, but such as commonly will not marry 
or generate, except they know means to live, 
(as it is almost everywhere at this day, except 
Tartary), there is no danger of inundations 
of people: but when there be great shoals of 
people, which go on to populate without for- 
seeing means of life and sustentation, it is of 
necessity that once in an age or two they dis- 
charge a portion of their people upon other 
nations: which the ancient northern people 
were wont to do by lot; casting lots what part 
should stay at home, and what should seek 
their fortunes. When a war-like state grows 
soft and effeminate, they may be sure of a 
war. For commonly such states are grown rich 
in the time of their degenerating; and so the 
prey inviteth, and their decay in valour en- 
courageth a war. 

As for the weapons, it hardly falleth under 
rule and observation: yet we see even they 
have returns and vicissitudes. For certain it 
is, that ordnance was known in the city of the 
Oxidrakes in India; and was that which the 
Macedonians called thunder and _ lightning, 
and magic. And it is well known that the use 
of ordnance hath been in China above 2000 
years. The conditions of weapons and their 
improvement are: first, the fetching afar off; 
for that outruns the danger; as it is seen in 
ordrance and muskets. Secondly, the strength 
of the percussion; wherein likewise ordnance 
do exceed all arietations and ancient inven- 
tions. The third is, the commodious use of 
them: as that they may serve in all weathers; 
that the carriage may be light and manageable; 
and the like. 

For the conduct of the war: at the first, men 
rested extremely upon number: they did put 
the wars likewise upon main force and valor; 
pointing days for pitched fields, and so trying 
it out upon an even match: and they were 
more ignorant in ranging and arraying their 
battles. After they grew to rest upon num- 
ber rather competent than vast: they grew 
to advantages of place, cunning diversions, 
and the hke: and they grew more skilful in 
the ordering of their battles. 

In the youth of a state, arms do flourish: 


fall to Spain, if it should break. The great ss in the middle age of a state, learning; and 
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then both of them together for a time: in the 
declining age of a state, mechanical arts and 
merchandize. Learning hath his infancy, when 
it is but beginning and almost childish: then 
his youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile: s 
then his strength of years, when it is solid and 
reduced: and lastly, his old age, when it waxeth 
dry and exhaust. But it is not good to look too 
long upon these turning wheels of vicissitude, 
lest we become giddy. As for the philology of 
them, that is but a circle of tales, and there- 
fore not fit for this writing. 


10 


A DEFENSE OF LEARNING 
(From The Advancement of Learning) 


In the entrance to the former of these, to 
clear the way, and as it were to make silence, 
to have the true testimonies concerning the 
dignity of Learning to be better heard, with- 
out the interruption of tacit objections, I 
think good to deliver it from the discredits 
and disgraces which it hath received; all 
from ignorance; but ignorance severally dis- 
guised, appearing sometimes in the zeal and 
jealousy of Divines; sometimes in the se- 
verity and arrogancy of Politiques; and some- 
times in the errors and imperfections of 30 
learned men themselves. 

1. I hear the former sort say, that Knowl- 
edge is of those things which are to be ac- 
cepted of with great limitation and caution; 
that the aspiring to overmuch knowledge was 
the original temptation and sin whereupon en- 
sued the fall of man; that Knowledge hath in 
it somewhat of the serpent, and therefore 
where it entereth into a man it makes him 
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swell; Scientia inflat: that Salomon gives a 4o 


censure, That there is no end of making 
books, and that much reading is weariness of 
the flesh; and again in another place, That 
in spacious knowledge there is much contris- 


tation, and that he that increaseth knowledge 4s 


increaseth anxiety; that St. Paul gives a 
caveat, That we be not spoiled through vain 
philosophy; that experience demonstrates how 
learned men have been arch-heretics, how 


learned times have been inclined to atheism, so 


and how the contemplation of second causes 
derogate from our dependence upon God, who 
is the first cause. 

To discover then the ignorance and error 
of this opinion, and the misunderstanding inss 


the grounds thereof, it may well appear these 
men do not observe or consider that it was 
not the pure knowledge of nature and univer- 
sality, a knowledge by the light whereof man 
did give names unto other creatures in para- 
dise, as they were brought before him, ac- 
cording unto their proprieties, which gave 
the occasion to the fall: but it was the proud 
knowledge of good and evil, with an intent 
in man to give law unto himself, and to de- 
pend no more upon God’s commandments, 
which was the form of the temptation. Neither 
is it any quantity of knowledge, how great 
soever, that can make the mind of man to 
swell; for nothing can fill, much less extend 
the soul of man, but God and the contempla- 
tion of God; and therefore Salomon, speaking 
of the two principal senses of inquisition, the 
eye and the ear, affirmeth that the eye is 
never satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with 
hearing; and if there be no fulness, then is 
the continent greater than the content: so of 
knowledge itself, and the mind of man, 
whereto the senses are but reporters, he de- 
fineth likewise in these words, placed after 
that Kalendar or Ephemerides, which he 
maketh of the diversities of times and sea- 
sons for all actions and purposes; and con- 
cludeth thus: God hath made all things beau- 
tiful, or decent, in the true return of their 
seasons: Also he hath placed the world in 
man’s heart, yet cannot man find out the 
work which God worketh from the beginning 
to the end: declaring not obscurely, that God 
hath framed the mind of man as a mirror or 
glass, capable of the image of the universal 
world, and joyful to receive the impression 
thereof, as the eye joyeth to receive light; 
and not only delighted in beholding the vari- 
ety of things and vicissitudes of times, but 
raised also to find out and discern the ordi- 
nances and decrees, which throughout all those 
changes are infallibly observed. And although 
he doth insinuate that the supreme or sum- 
mary law of nature, which he calleth the work 
which God worketh from the beginning to the 
end, is not possible to be found out by man; 
yet that doth not derogate from the capacity 
of the mind, but may be referred to the im- 
pediments, as of shortness of life, ill con- 
junction of labours, ill tradition of knowledge 
over from hand to hand, and many other in- 
conveniences, whereunto the condition of man 
is subject. For that nothing parcel of the 
world is denied to man’s inquiry and inven- 
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tion, he doth in another place rule over, when 
he saith, The. spirit of man is as the lamp 
of God, wherewith he searcheth the inward- 
ness of all secrets. If then such be the ca- 
pacity and receipt of the mind of man, it is 
manifest that there is no danger at all in 
the proportion or quantity of knowledge, how 
large soever, lest it should make it swell or 
out-compass itself; no, but it is merely the 
quality of knowledge, which, be it in quantity 
more or less, if it be taken without the true 
corrective thereof, hath in it some nature 
of venom or malignity, and some effects of 
that venom, which is ventosity or swelling 
This corrective spice, the mixture whereof 
maketh Knowledge so sovereign, is Charity, 
which the Apostle immediately addeth to the 
former clause: for so he saith, Knowledge 
bloweth up, but Charity buildeth up; not un- 
like unto that which he delivereth in an- 
other place: Zf IJ spake, saith he, with the 
tongues of men and angels, and had not char- 
ity, it were but as a tinkling cymbal; not but 
that it is an excellent thing to speak with 
the tongues of men and angels, but because, 
if it be severed from charity, and not referred 
to the good of men and mankind, it hath 
rather a sounding and unworthy glory, than 
a meriting and substantial virtue. And as 
for that censure of Salomon, concerning the 
excess of writing and reading books, and the 
anxiety of spirit which redoundeth from 
knowledge; and that admonition of St. Paul, 
That we be not seduced by vain philosophy; 
let those places be rightly understood, and 
they do indeed excellently set forth the true 
bounds and limitations, whereby human knowl- 
edge is confined and circumscribed; and yet 
without any such contradicting or coarcta- 
tion, but that it may comprehend all the 
universal nature of things; for these limita- 
tions are three: the first, That we do not so 
place our felicity in knowledge, as we forget 
our mortality: the second, That we make ap- 
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roundeth about in darkness: but withal I 
learned, that the same mortality involveth 
them both. And for the second, certain it is, 
there is no vexation or anxiety of mind which 
resulteth from knowledge otherwise than 
merely by accident; for all knowledge and 
wonder (which is the seed of knowledge) is 
an impression of pleasure in itself: but when 
men fall to framing conclusions out of their 
knowledge, applying it to their particular, and 
ministering to themselves thereby weak fears 
or vast desires, there groweth that carefulness 
and trouble of mind which is spoken of: for 
then knowledge is no more Lumen siccum, 
whereof Heraclitus the profound said, Lumen 
siccum optima anima; but it becometh Lumen 
madidum, or maceratum, being steeped and 
infused in the humours of the affections. And 
as for the third point, it deserveth to be a lit- 
tle stood upon, and not to be lightly passed 
over: for if any man shall think by view and 
inquiry into these sensible and material things 
to attain that light, whereby he may reveal 
unto himself the Nature or Will of God, then 
indeed is he spoiled by vain philosophy: for 
the contemplation of God’s creatures and 
works produceth (having regard to the works 
and creatures themselves) knowledge, but 
having regard to God, no perfect knowledge, 
but wonder, which is broken knowledge. And 
therefore, it was most aptly said by one of 
Plato’s school, That the sense of man car- 
rieth a resemblance with the sun, which, as 
we see, openeth and revealeth all the terres- 
trial globe; but then again it obscureth and 
concealeth the stars and celestial globe: so 
doth the sense discover natural things, but 
it darkeneth and shutteth up divine. And 
hence it is true that it hath proceeded, that 
divers great learned men have been heretical, 
whilst they have sought to fly up to the se- 
crets of the Deity by the waxen wings of the 
senses. And as for the conceit that too much 
knowledge should incline a man to Atheism, 


plication of our knowledge, to give ourselves 45 and that the ignorance of second causes should 


repose and contentment, and not distaste or 
repining: the third, That we do not presume 
by the contemplation of nature to attain to 
the mysteries of God. For as touching the 


make a more devout dependence upon God, 
which is the first cause; first, it is good to ask 
the question which Job asked of his friends: 
Will you lie for God, as one man will do for 


first of these, Salomon doth excellently ex- 50 another, to gratify him? For certain it is that 


pound himself in another place of the same 
book, where he saith: J saw well that knowl- 
edge recedeth as far from ignorance as light 
doth from darkness; and that the wise man’s 


God worketh nothing in nature but by second 
causes: and if they would have it otherwise 
believed, it is mere imposture, as it were in 
favour towards God; and nothing else but to 


eyes keep watch in his head, whereas the fool ss offer to the Author of Truth the unclean sacri- 
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fice of a lie. But farther, it is an assured truth, 
and a conclusion of experience, that a little or 
superficial knowledge of Philosophy may in- 
cline the mind of man to Atheism, but a far- 
ther proceeding therein doth bring the mind s 
back again to Religion: for in the entrance of 
Philosophy, when the second causes, which 
are next unto the senses, do offer themselves 
to the mind of man, if it dwell and stay there 


it may induce some oblivion of the highest 10 


cause; but when a man passeth on farther, 
and seeth the dependence of causes, and the 
works of Providence; then, according to the 
allegory of the poets, he will easily believe 


that the highest link of nature’s chain must rs 


needs be tied to the foot of Jupiter’s chair. 
To conclude therefore, let no man upon a weak 
conceit of sobriety or an ill-applied modera- 
tion think or maintain, that a man can search 


too far, or be too well studied in the book 20 


of God’s word, or in the book of God’s 
works; divinity or philosophy: but rather 
let men endeavour an endless progress 
or proficience in both; only let men beware 


that they apply both to charity, and not to 2s 


swelling; to use, and not to ostentation; and 
again, that they do not unwisely mingle or 
confound these learnings together. 

2. And as for the disgraces which Learning 


receiveth from Politiques, they be of this3o 


nature; that Learning doth soften men’s 
minds, and makes them more unapt for the 
honour and exercise of arms; that it doth mar 
and pervert men’s dispositions for matter 


of government and policy, in making them too 3s 


curious and irresolute by variety of reading, 
or too peremptory or positive by strictness 
of rules and axioms, or too immoderate and 
overweening by reason of the greatness of 


examples, or too incompatible and differing 4o 


from tle times by reason of the dissimilitude 
of examples; or at least, that it doth divert 
men’s travails from action and business, and 
bringeth them to a love of leisure and private- 


ness; and that it doth bring into states a re- 4s 


laxation of discipline, whilst every man is 
more ready to argue than to obey and exe- 
cute. Out of this conceit, Cato, surnamed 
the Censor, one of the wisest men indeed that 


ever lived, when Carneades the philosopher so 


came in embassage to Rome, and that the 
young men began to flock about him, being 
allured with the sweetness and majesty of his 
eloquence and learning, gave counsel in open 


with all speed, lest he should infect and en- 
chant the minds and affections of the youth, 
and unawares bring in an alteration of the 
manners and customs of the state. Out of 
the same conceit or humour did Virgil, turning 
his pen to the advantage of his country, and 
the disadvantage of his own profession, make 
a kind of separation between policy and gov- 
ernment, and between arts and sciences, in 
the verses so much renowned, attributing and 
challenging the one to the Romans and leav- 
ing and yielding the other to the Grecians: 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
He tibi erunt artes, etc. 


So likewise we see that Anytus, the accuser 
of Socrates, laid it as an article of charge 
and accusation against him, that he did, with 
the variety and power of his discourses and 
disputations, withdraw young men from due 
reverence to the laws and customs of their 
country, and that he did profess a dangerous 
and pernicious science, which was, to make 
the worse matter seem the better, and to 
suppress truth by force of eloquence and 
speech. 

(1.) But these, and the like imputations, 
have rather a countenance of gravity than 
any ground of justice: for experience doth 
warrant, that both in persons and in times, 
there hath been a meeting and concurrence 
in Learning and Arms, flourishing and excel- 
ling in the same men and the same ages. For, 
as for men, there cannot be a better nor the 
like instance, as of that pair, Alexander the 
Great and Julius Cesar the Dictator; whereof 
the one was Aristotle’s scholar in philosophy, 
and the other was Cicero’s rival in eloquence; 
or if any man had rather call for scholars 
that were great generals, than generals that 
were great scholars, let him take Epaminon- 
das the Theban, or Xenophon the Athenian; 
whereof the one was the first that abated the 
power of Sparta, and the other was the first 
that made way to the overthrow of the mon- 
archy of Persia. And this concurrence is yet 
more visible in times than in persons, by how 
much an age is a greater object than a man. 
For both in Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Grecia, and 
Rome, the same times that are most renowned 
for arms, are likewise most admired for learn- 
ing, so that the greatest authors and philo- 
sophers, and the greatest captains and gov- 
ernors have lived in the same ages. Neither 


senate that they should give him his dispatch ;. can it otherwise be; for as in man the ripe- 
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ness of strength of the body and mind cometh 
much about an age, save that the strength of 
the body cometh the more early: so in states 
Arms and Learning, whereof the one cor- 


respondeth to the body, the other to thes 


soul of man, have a concurrence or near se- 
quence in times. 

(2.) And for matter of Policy and Goy- 
ernment, that learning should rather hurt, than 


enable thereunto, is a thing very improbable: 10 


we see it is accounted an error to commit a 
natural body to empiric physicians, which 
commonly have a few pleasing receipts where- 
upon they are confident and adventurous, but 
know neither the causes of diseases, nor the: 
complexions of patients, nor peril of accidents, 
nor the true method of cures: we see it is a like 
error te rely upon advocates or lawyers, which 
are only men of practice and not grounded in 
their books, who are many times easily sur-2 
prised when matter falleth out besides their 
experience, to the prejudice of the causes 
they handle: so by like reason it cannot be 
but a matter of doubtful consequence if states 
be managed by empiric Statesmen, not well 
mingled with men grounded in learning. But 
contrariwise, it is almost without instance 
contradictory that ever any government was 
disastrous that was in the hands of learned 


to 


on 


governors. For howsoever it hath been or- 30 


dinary with politic men to extenuate and dis- 
able learned men by the names of Pedantes ; 
yet in the records of time it appeareth, in 
many particulars, that the governments of 


princes in minority (notwithstanding the in- 35 


finite disadvantage of that kind of state) have 
nevertheless excelled the government of princes 
of mature age, even for that reason which they 
seek to traduce, which is, that by that occa- 


sion the state hath been in the hands of Ped- 4o 


antes; for so was the state of Rome for the 
first five years, which are so much magnified, 
during the minority of Nero, in the hands of 
Seneca, a Pedanti; so it was again, for ten 


years’ space or more, during the minority of 45 


Gordianus the younger, with great applause 
and contentation in the hands of Mistheus, 
a Pedanti: so was it before that, in the minor- 
ity of Alexander Severus, in like happiness, in 
hands not much unlike, by reason of the rule 
of the women, who were aided by the teach- 
ers and preceptors. Nay, let a man look into 
the government of -the bishops of Rome, as, 
by name, into the government of Pius Quin- 
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were both at their entrance esteemed but as 
pedantical friars, and he shall find that such 
popes do greater things, and proceed upon 
truer principles of estate, than those which 
have ascended to the papacy from an educa- 
tion and breeding in affairs of estate and courts 
of princes; for although men bred in learning 
are perhaps to seek in points of convenience 
and accommodating for the present, which 
the Italians call Ragioni di stato, whereof the 
same Pius Quintus could not hear spoken with 
patience, terming them inventions against re- 
ligion and the moral virtues; yet on the 
other side, to recompense that, they are per- 
fect in those same plain grounds of religion, 
justice, honour, and moral virtue, which if 
they be well and watchfully pursued, there 
will be seldom use of those other, no more 
than of physic in a sound or well dieted body. 
Neither can the experience of one man’s life 
furnish examples and precedents for the 
events of one man’s life: for, as it happeneth 
sometimes that the grandchild, or other de- 
scendants, resembleth the ancestor more than 
the son; so many times occurrences of pres- 
ent times may sort better with ancient ex- 
amples than with those of the latter or im- 
mediate times; and lastly, the wit of one man 
can no more countervail learning than one 
man’s means can hold way with a common 
purse. 

3. And as for those particular seducements, 
or indispositions of the mind for policy and 
government, which Learning is pretended to 
insinuate; if it be granted that any such 
thing be, it must be remembered withal, that 
Learning ministereth in every of them greater 
strength of medicine or remedy than it of- 
fereth cause of indisposition or infirmity. For 
if by a secret operation it make men perplexed 
and irresolute, on the other side by plain 
precept it teacheth them when and upon what 
ground to resolve; yea, and how to carry 
things in suspense without prejudice, till they 
resolve; if it make men positive and regular, 
it teacheth them what things are in their na- 
ture demonstrative, and what are conjectural, 
and as well the use of distinctions and excep- 
tions, as the latitude of principles and rules. 


so 1f it mislead by disproportion or dissimilitude 


of examples, it teacheth men the force of 
circumstances, the errors of comparisons, 
and all the cautions of application; so that 
in all these it doth rectify more effectually 


tus, and Sextus Quintus, in our times, whos; than it can pervert. And these medicines it 
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conveyeth into men’s minds much more for- 
cibly by the quickness and penetration of 
examples. For let a man look into the errors 
of Clement the seventh, so lively described 
by Guicciardine, who served under him, or 
into the errors of Cicero, painted out by his 
own pencil in his Epistles to Atticus, and 
he will fly apace from being irresolute. Let 
him look into the errors of Phocion, and he 
will beware how he be obstinate or inflexible. 
Let him but read the fable of Ixion, and it 
will hold him from being vaporous or imagi- 
native. Let him look into the errors of Cato 
the second, and he will never be one of the 
Antipodes, to tread opposite to the present 
world. i 

4. And for the conceit that Learning should 
dispose men to leisure and privateness, and 
make men slothful; it were a strange thing 
if that which accustometh the mind to a 
perpetual motion and agitation should induce 
slothfulness: whereas contrariwise it may be 
truly affirmed, that no kind of men love busi- 
ness for itself but those that are learned; 
for other persons love it for profit, as a hire- 
ling, that loves the work for the wages; or 
for honour, as because it beareth them up 
in the eyes of men, and refresheth their reputa- 
tion, which otherwise would wear; or because 
it putteth them in mind of their fortune, and 
giveth them occasion to pleasure and dis- 
pleasure; or because it exerciseth some faculty 
wherein they take pride, and so entertaineth 
them in good humour and pleasing conceits 
towards themselves; or because it advanceth 
any other their ends. So that, as it is said of 
untrue valours, that some men’s valours are 
in the eyes of them that look on; so such 
men’s industries are in the eyes of others, 
or at least in regard of their own design- 
ments: only learned men love business as an 
action according to nature, as agreeable to 
health of mind as exercise is to health of 
body, taking pleasure in the action itself, and 


not in the purchase: for that of all men they ,. 


are the most indefatigable, if it be towards 
any business which can hold or detain their 
mind. 

And if any man be laborious in reading and 


study and yet idle in business and action, it so 


groweth from some weakness of body or soft- 
ness of spirit; such as Seneca speaketh of: 
Quidam tam sunt umbratiles, ut putent in tur- 
bido esse quicquid in luce est; and not of 
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of a man’s nature may make him give himself 
to Learning, but it is not learning that breed- 
eth any such point in his nature. 

5. And that Learning should take up too 
much time or leisure; I answer, the most 
active or busy man that hath been or can be, 
hath, no question, many vacant times of lei- 
sure, while he expecteth the times and returns 
of business (except he be either tedious and 


10 of no dispatch, or lightly and unworthily am- 
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bitious to meddle in things that may be bet- 
ter done by others:) and then the question 
is, but how these spaces and times of leisure 
shall be filled and spent; whether in pleasures 
or in studies; as was well answered by Demos- 
thenes to his adversary Aschines, that was 
a man given to pleasure, and told him, That 
his orations did smell of the lamp: Indeed 
(said Demosthenes) there is a great difference 
between the things that you and I do by 
lamplight. So as no man need doubt that learn- 
ing will expulse business, but rather it will 
keep and defend the possession of the mind 
against idleness and pleasure, which otherwise 
at unawares may enter to the prejudice of 
both. 

6. Again, for that other conceit that Learn- 
ing should undermine the reverence of laws 
and government, it is assuredly a mere de- 
pravation and calumny, without all shadow 
of truth. For to say that a blind custom of 
obedience should be a surer obligation than 
duty taught and understood, it is to affirm, 
that a blind man may tread surer by a guide 
than a seeing man can by a light. And it is 
without all controversy, that learning doth 
make the minds of men gentle, generous, mani- 
able, and pliant to government; whereas ig- 
norance makes them churlish, thwart, and 
mutinous: and the evidence of time doth clear 
this assertion, considering that the most bar- 
barous, rude, and unlearned times have been 
most subject to tumults, seditions, and 
changes. 


THREE CHIEF VANITIES IN STUDIES 


(From The Advancement of Learning) 


There be therefore chiefly three vanities in 
studies, whereby learning hath been most tra- 
duced. For those things we do esteem vain, 
which are either false or frivolous, those 
which either have no truth or no use: and 


Learning: well may it be that such a point ,, those persons we esteem vain, which are either 
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credulous or curious; and curiosity is either 
in matter or words: so that in reason, as well 
as in experience, there fall out to be these 
three distempers, as I may term them, of 
learning: the first, fantastical learning; the 
second, contentious learning; and the last, deli- 
cate learning; vain imaginations, vain alterca- 
tions, and vain affectations; and with the 
last I will begin. (a) Martin Luther, conducted 
no doubt by a higher providence, but in dis- 
course of reason finding what a province he 
had undertaken against the bishop of Rome 
and the degenerate traditions of the church, 
and finding his own solitude, being no ways 
aided by the opinions of his own time, was 
enforced to awake all antiquity, and to call 
former times to his succours to make a party 
against the present time. So that the ancient 
authors, both in divinity and in humanity, 
which had long time slept in libraries, began 
generally to be read and revolved. Thus by 
consequence did draw on a necessity of a 
more exquisite travail in the languages orig- 
inal, wherein those authors did write, for the 
better understanding of those authors, and 
the better advantage of pressing and applying 
their words. And thereof grew again a delight 
in their manner of style and phrase, and an 
admiration of that kind of writing; which 
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was much furthered and precipitated by the 30 


enmity and opposition that the propounders 
of those primitive but seeming new opinions 
had against the Schoolmen; who were gener- 
ally of the contrary part, and whose writings 
were altogether in a different style and form; 
taking liberty to coin and frame new terms 
of art to express their own sense, and to avoid 
circuit of speech, without regard to the pure- 
ness, pleasantness, and, as I may call it, law- 
fulness of the phrase or word. And again, 
because the great labour that then was with 
the people (of whom the Pharisees were wont 
to say, Execrabilis ista turba, que non novit 
legem) for the winning and persuading of 


them, there grew of necessity in chief price 45 


and request eloquence and variety of dis- 
course, as the fittest and forciblest access into 
the capacity of the vulgar sort: so that these 
four causes concurring, the admiration of an- 
cient authors, the hate of the schoolmen, the 
exact study of languages, and the efficacy of 
preaching, did bring in an affectionate study 
of eloquence and copie of speech, which then 
began to flourish. This grew speedily to an 
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words than matter; more after the choice- 
ness of the phrase, and the round and clean 
composition of the sentence, and the sweet 
falling of the clauses, and the varying and il- 
lustration of their works with tropes and fig- 
ures, than after the weight of matter, worth 
of subject, soundness of argument, life of in- 
vention or depth of judgement. Then grew the 
flowing and watery vein of Osorius the Por- 
tugal bishop, to be in price. Then did Stur- 
mius spend such infinite and curious pains 
upon Cicero the Orator, and Hermogenes the 
Rhetorician, besides his own books of Per- 
iods and Imitation, and the like. Then did Car 
of Cambridge, and Ascham with their lec- 
tures and writings almost deify Cicero and 
Demosthenes, and allure all young men that 
were studious, unto that delicate and polished 
kind of learning. Then did Erasmus take oc- 
casion to make the scoffing Echo: Decem an- 
nos consumpsi im legendo Cicerone; and the 
Echo answered in Greek, ’Oye, Asine. Then 
grew the learning of the Schoolmen to be ut- 
terly despised as barbarous. In sum, the 
whole inclination and bent of those times was 
rather towards copie than weight. 

Here, therefore, is the first distemper of 
learning, when men study words and not mat- 
ter; whereof, though I have represented an 
example of late times, yet it hath been and 
will be secundum majus et minus in all time. 
And how is it possible but this should have an 
operation to discredit learning, even with vul- 
gar capacities, when they see learned men’s 
works like the first letter of a patent, or 
limned book; which though it hath large flour- 
ishes, yet is but a letter? It seems to me that 
Pygmalion’s frenzy is a good emblem or por- 
traiture of this vanity: for words are but the 
images of matter; and except they have life 
of reason and invention, to fall in love with 
them is all one as to fall in love with a pic- 
ture. 

But yet notwithstanding it is a thing not 
hastily to be condemned, to clothe and adorn 
the obscurity even of Philosophy itself with 
sensible and plausible elocution. For hereof 
we have great examples in Xenophon, Cicero, 
Seneca, Plutarch, and of Plato also in some 
degree; and hereof likewise there is great use: 
for surely, to the severe inquisition of truth 
and the deep progress into philosophy, it is 
some hindrance; because it is too early satis- 
factory to the mind of man, and quencheth 


excess; for men began to hunt more afterss the desire of further search, before we come 
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to a just. period. But then if a man be to 
have any use of such knowledge in civil oc- 
casions, of conference, counsel, persuasion, 
discourse, or the like; then shall he find it 
prepared to his hands in those authors which 
write in that manner. But the excess of this 
is so justly contemptible that as Hercules, 
when he saw the image of Adonis, Venus’ min- 
ion, in a temple, said in disdain, Nil sacri es; 
so there is none of Hercules’ followers in 
learning, that is, the more severe and labor- 
ious sort of inquirers into truth, but will de- 
spise those delicacies and affectations, as in- 
deed capable of no divineness. And thus much 
of the first disease or distemper of learning. 

(8) The second which followeth is in na- 
ture worse than the former: for as substance 
of matter is better than beauty of words, so 
contrariwise vain matter is worse than vain 
words: wherein it seemeth the reprehension of 
Saint Paul was not only proper for those 
times, but prophetical for the times follow- 
ing; and not only respective to divinity, but 
extensive to all knowledge; Devita profanas 
vocum novitates, et oppositiones falst nominis 
scientie. For he assigneth two marks and 
badges of suspected and falsified science: the 
one, the novelty and strangeness of terms; 
the other, the strictness of positions, which 
of necessity doth induce oppositions, and so 
questions and altercations. Surely, like as many 
substances in nature which are solid do pu- 
trify and corrupt into worms; so it is the 
property of good and sound knowledge to 
putrify and dissolve into a number of subtle, 
idle, unwholesome, and, as I may term them, 
vermiculate questions, which have indeed a 
kind of quickness and life of spirit, but no 
soundness of matter or goodness of quality. 
This kind of degenerate learning did chiefly 
reign amongst the Schoolmen: who having 
sharp and strong wits, and abundance of lei- 
sure, and small variety of reading, but their 
wits being shut up in the cells of a few au* 
thors (chiefly Aristotle their dictator) as 
their persons were shut up in the cells of mon- 
asteries and colleges, and knowing little his- 
tory, either of nature or time, did out of no 
great quantity of matter and infinite agitation 
of wit spin out unto those laborious webs of 
learning which are extant in their books. For 
the wit and mind of man, if it work upon 
matter, which is the contemplation of the 
creatures of God, worketh according to the 
stuff, and is limited thereby; but if it work 
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upon itself, as the spider worketh his web, 
then it is endless, and brings forth indeed 
cobwebs of learning, admirable for the fine- 
ness of thread and work, but of no substance 
or profit. 

This same unprofitable subtility or curiosity 
is of two sorts; either in the subject itself that 
they handle, when it is a fruitless speculation 
or controversy, (whereof there are no small 
number both in Divinity and Philosophy,) or 
in the manner or method of handling of a 
knowledge, which amongst them was this; 
upon every particular position or assertion to 
frame objections, and to those objections, so- 
lutions; which solutions were for the most 
part not confutations but distinctions: 
whereas indeed the strength of all sciences is, 
as the strength of the old man’s fagot, in 
the band. For the harmony of a science, sup- 
porting each part the other, is and ought to 
be the true and brief confutation and suppres~ 
sion of all the smaller sort of objections. But, 
on the other side, if you take out every axiom, 
as the sticks of the fagot, one by one, you 


5 May quarrel with them, and bend them, and 


break them at your pleasure: so that, as was 
said of Seneca, Verborum minutiis rerum fran- 
git pondera; so a man may truly say of the 
Schoolmen, Questionum minutiis scientiarum 
frangunt soliditatem. For were it not better 
for a man in a fair room to set up one great 
light or branching candlestick of lights, than 
to go about with a small watch candle into 
every corner? 

And such is their method, that rests not 
so much upon evidence of truth proved by ar- 
guments, authorities, similitudes, examples, as 
upon particular confutations and solutions of 
every scruple, cavilation, and objection; 
breeding for the most part one question as 
fast as it solveth another; even as in the 
former resemblance, when you carry the 
light into one corner, you darken the rest; so 
that the fable and fiction of Scylla seemeth 
to be a lively image of this kind of philosophy 
or knowledge; which was transformed into a 
comely virgin for the upper parts; but then 


Candida succinctam latrantibus 


monstris: 


inguina 


so the generalities of the Schoolmen are for a 
while good and proportionable; but then, when 
you descend into their distinctions and deci- 
sions, instead of a fruitful womb for the use 
and benefit of man’s life, they end in mons 
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strous altercations and barking questions. So 
as it is not possible but this quality of knowl- 
edge must fall under popular contempt, the 
people being apt to contemn truth upon oc- 
casion of controversies and altercations, and 
to think they are all out of their way which 
never meet; and when they see such digladia- 
tion about subtilties, and matters of no use 
or moment, they easily fall upon that judg- 
ment of Dionysius of Syracuse, Verba ista 
sunt senum otiosorum. 

Notwithstanding, certain it is that if those 
Schoolmen to their great thirst of truth and 
unwearied travail of wit had joined variety 
and universality of reading and contemplation, 
they had proved excellent lights, to the great 
advancement of all learning and knowledge: 
but as they are, they are great undertakers 
indeed, and fierce with dark keeping: but as 


5 


15 


in the inquiry of the divine truth their pride 2° 


inclined to leave the oracle of God’s word, 
and to vanish in the mixture of their own in- 
ventions; so in the inquisition of nature, they 
ever left the oracle of God’s works, and 


-adored the deceiving and deformed images 2s 


which the unequal mirror of their own minds, 
or a few received authors or principles did 
represent unto them. And thus much for the 
second disease of learning. 


(Y) For the third vice or disease of learn- 30 


ing, which concerneth deceit or untruth, it is 
of all the rest the foulest; as that which doth 
destroy the essential form of knowledge, 
which is nothing but a representation of truth: 
for the truth of being and the truth of know- 
ing are one, differing no more than the direct 
beam and the beam reflected. This vice there- 
fore brancheth itself into two sorts; delight 
in deceiving, and aptness to be deceived; im- 


35 


posture and credulity; which, although they 40 


appear to be of a diverse nature, the one 
seeming to proceed of cunning and the other 
of simplicity, yet certainly they do for the 
most part concur: for, as the verse noteth, 


> 


Percontatorem fugito, nam garrulus idem est, 


an inquisitive man is a prattler; so, upon the 
like reason a credulous man is a deceiver: as 
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we see it in fame, that he that will easily be- so 


lieve rumours, will as easily augment rumours, 
and add somewhat to them of his own; which 
Tacitus wisely noteth, when he saith, Fingunt 
simul creduntque: so great an affinity hath 
fiction and belief. 
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This facility of credit and accepting or ad- 
mitting things weakly authorised or war- 
ranted, is of two kinds according to the sub- 
ject: for it is either a belief of history (as 
the lawyers speak, matter of fact); or else of 
matter of art and opinion. As to the former, 
we see the experience and inconvenience of 
this error in ecclesiastical history; which hath 
too easily received and registered reports and 
narrations of miracles wrought by martyrs, 
hermits, or monks of the desert, and other 
holy men, and their relics, shrines, chapels, 
and images: which though they had a pas- 
sage for a time by the ignorance of the peo- 
ple, the superstitious simplicity of some, and 
the politic toleration of others holding them 
but as divine poesies; yet after a period of 
time, when the mist began to clear up, they 
grew to be esteemed but as old wives’ fables, 
impostures of the clergy, illusions of spirits, 
and badges of Antichrist, to the great scan- 
dal and detriment of religion. 

So in natural history, we see there hath 
not been that choice and judgement used as 
ought to have been; as may appear in the 
writings of Plinius, Cardanus, Albertus, and 
divers of the Arabians, being fraught with 
much fabulous matter, a great part not only 
untried, but notoriously untrue, to the great 
derogation of the credit of natural philosophy 
with the grave and sober kind of wits: wherein 
the wisdom and integrity of Aristotle is worthy 
to be observed; that, having made so diligent 
and exquisite a history of living creatures, 
hath mingled it sparingly with any vain or 
feigned matter: and yet on the other sake, 
hath cast all prodigious narrations, which he 
thought worthy the recording, into one book: 
excellently discerning that matter of manifest 
truth (such whereupon observation and rule 
were to be built), was not to be mingled or 
weakened with matter of doubtful credit; and 
yet again, that rarities and reports that seem 
incredible are not to be suppressed or denied 
to the memory of men. 

And as for the facility of credit which is 
yielded to arts and opinions, it is likewise 
of two kinds; either when too much belief is 
attributed to the arts themselves, or to cer- 
tain authors in any art. The sciences them- 
selves, which have had better intelligence and 
confederacy with the imagination of man than 
with his reason, are three in number; astro- 
logy, natural magic, and alchemy: of which 
sciences, nevertheless, the ends or pretences 
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are noble. For astrology pretendeth to dis- 
cover that correspondence or concatenation 
which is between the superior globe and the 
inferior: natural magic pretendeth to call and 
reduce natural philosophy from variety of 
speculations to the magnitude of works: and 
alchemy pretendeth to make separation of all 
the unlike parts of bodies which in mixtures 
of nature are incorporate. But the derivations 
and prosecutions to these ends, both in the 
theories and in the practices, are full of error 
and vanity; which the great professors them- 
selves have sought to veil over and conceal 
by enigmatical writings, and referring them- 
selves to auricular traditions and such other 
devices, to save the credit of impostures: and 
yet surely to alchemy this right is due, that it 
may be compared to the husbandman whereof 
A®sop makes the fable; that, when he died, 
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10 


15 


told his sons that he had left unto them gold 2o 


buried under ground in his vineyard; and 
they digged over all the ground, and gold 
they found none; but by reason of their 
stirring and digging the mould about the roots 


of their vines, they had a great vintage the 25 


year following: so assuredly the search and 
stir to make gold hath brought to light a 
great number of good and fruitful inven- 
tions and experiments, as well for the dis- 


closing of nature as for the use of man’s 30 


life. 

And as for the overmuch credit that hath 
been given unto authors in sciences, in mak- 
ing them dictators, that their words should 


stand, and not counsellors to give advice; 35 


the damage is infinite that sciences have re- 
ceived thereby, as the principal cause that 
hath kept them low at a stay without growth 
or advancement. For hence it hath come, 
that in arts mechanical the first deviser comes 
shortest, and time addeth and perfecteth; but 
in sciences the first author goeth farthest, and 
time leeseth and corrupteth. So we see, artil- 
lery, sailing, printing, and the like, were 
grossly managed at the first, and by time ac- 
commodated and refined: but contrariwise, the 
philosophies and sciences of Aristotle, Plato, 
Democritus, Hippocrates, Euclides, Archi- 
medes, of most vigour at the first and by 
time degenerate and imbased; whereof the 
reason is no other, but that in the former 
many wits and industries have contributed in 
one; and in the latter many wits and indus- 
tries have been spent about the wit of some 
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praved than illustrated. For as water will not 
ascend higher than the level of the first spring- 
head from whence it descendeth, so knowl- 
edge derived from Aristotle, and exempted 
from liberty of examination, will not rise again 
higher than the knowledge of Aristotle. And 
therefore although the position be good, 
Oportet discentem credere, yet it must be 
coupled with this, Oportet edoctum judicare ; 
for disciples do owe unto masters only a 
temporary belief and a suspension of their 
own judgement until they be fully instructed, 
and not an absolute resignation or perpetual 
captivity: and therefore, to conclude this point, 
IT will say no more, but so let great authors 
have their due, as time which is the author 
of authors, be not deprived of his due, which 
is, further and further to discover truth... . 


DEFECTS OF UNIVERSITIES 
(From The Advancement of Learning) 


First, therefore, amongst so many great 
foundations of colleges in Europe, I find it 
strange that they are all dedicated to pro- 
fessions, and none left free to arts and sciences 
at large. For if men judge that learning should 
be referred to action, they judge well; but 
in this they fall into the error described in 
the ancient fable, in which the other parts 
of the body did suppose the stomach had been 
idle, because it neither performed the office 
of motion, as the limbs do, nor of sense, as 
the head doth; but yet, notwithstanding, it 
is the stomach that digesteth and distributeth 
to all the rest: so if any man think philosophy 
and universality to be idle studies, he doth 
not consider that all professions are from 
thence served and supplied. And this I take 
to be a great cause that hath hindered the 
progression of learning, because these funda- 
mental knowledges have been studied but in 
passage. For if you will have a tree bear more 
fruit than it hath used to do, it is not any- 
thing you can do to the boughs, but it is the 
stirring of the earth and putting new mould 
about the roots that must work it. Neither 
is it to be forgotten, that this dedicating of 
foundations and dotations to professory learn- 
ing hath not only had a malign aspect and in- 
fluence upon the growth of sciences, but hath 
also been prejudicial to states and govern- 
ments. For hence it proceedeth that princes 


one, whom many times they have rather de-ss find a solitude in regard of able men to serve 
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them in causes of state, because there is no 
education collegiate which is free; where such 
as were so disposed might give themselves to 
histories, modern languages, books of policy 
and civil discourse, and other the like enable- 
ments unto service of estate. 

And because Founders of Colleges do plant, 
and Founders of Lectures do water, it follow- 
eth well in order to speak of the defect which 
is in public lectures; namely, in the small- 
ness and meanness of the salary or reward 
which in most places is assigned unto them; 
whether they be lectures of arts, or of pro- 
fessions. For it is necessary to the progres- 
sion of sciences that Readers be of the most 
able and sufficient men; as those which are 
ordained for generating and propagating of 
sciences, and not for transitory use. This can- 
not be, except their condition and endow- 
ment be such as may content the ablest man 
to appropriate his whole labour and continue 
his whole“age in that function and attendance; 
and therefore must have a proportion answer- 
able to that mediocrity or competency of ad- 
vancement, which may be expected from a 
profession or the practice of a profession. So 
as, if you will have sciences flourish, you must 
observe David’s military law, which was, That 
those which staid with the carriage should 
have equal part with those which were in the 
action; else will the carriages be ill attended. 
So Readers in sciences are indeed the guar- 
dians of the stores and provisions of sciences, 
whence men in active courses are furnished, 
and therefore ought to have equal entertain- 
ment with them: otherwise if the fathers in 
sciences be of the weakest sort, or be ill- 
maintained, 


Et patrum invalidi referent jejunia nati. 


Another defect I note, wherein I shall need 
some alchemist to help me, who call upon men 
to sell their books, and to build furnaces; 
quitting and forsaking Minerva and the Muses 
as barren virgins, and relying upon Vulcan. 
But certain it is, that unto the deep, fruitful, 
and operative study of many sciences, es- 
pecially Natural Philosophy and Physic, books 
be not the only instrumentals; wherein also 
the beneficence of men hath not been alto- 
gether wanting: for we see spheres, globes, 
astrolabes, maps, and the like, have been 
provided as appurtenances to astronomy and 
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wise that some places instituted for physic 
have annexed the commodity of gardens for 
simples of all sorts, and do likewise command 
the use of dead bodies for anatomies. But 
these do respect but a few things. In gen- 
eral, there will hardly be any main proficience 
in the disclosing of nature, except there be 
some allowance for expenses about experi- 
ments; whether they be experiments apper- 
taining to Vulcanus or Dedalus, furnace or 
engine, or any other kind: and therefore as 
secretaries and spials of princes and states 
bring in bills for intelligence, so you must 
allow the spials and intelligencers of nature 
to bring in their bills; or else you shall be 
ill advertised. 

And if Alexander made such a liberal as- 
signation to Aristotle of treasure for the al- 
lowance of hunters, fowlers, fishers, and the 
like, that he might compile a Hisory of Na- 
ture, much better do they deserve it that 
travail in Arts of Nature. 

Another defect which I note, is an inter- 
mission or neglect in those which are gov- 
ernors in universities, of consultation; and 
in princes or superior persons, of visitation: 
to enter into account and _ consideration, 
whether the readings, exercises, and other 
customs appertaining unto learning, anciently 
begun, and since continued, be well instituted 
or no; and thereupon to ground an amend- 
ment or reformation in that which shall be 
found inconvenient. For it is one of your 
majesty’s own most wise and princely maxims, 
That in all usages and precedents, the times 
be considered wherein they first began; 
which, if they were weak or ignorant, it de- 
rogateth from the authority of the usage, and 
leaveth it for suspect. And therefore inas- 
much as most of the usages and orders of the 
universities were derived from more obscure 
times, it is the more requisite they be re- 
examined. In this kind I will give an instance 
or two, for example sake, of things that are 
the most obvious and familiar. The one is 
a matter, which though it be ancient and 
general, yet I hold to be an error; which is, 
that scholars in universities come too soon 
and too unripe to logic and rhetoric; arts fitter 
for graduates than children and novices: for 
these two, rightly taken, are the gravest of 
sciences, being the arts of arts; the one for 
judgement, the other for ornament: and they 
be the rules and directions how to set forth 


cosmography, as well as books; we see like-s5 and dispose matter; and therefore for minds 
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empty and unfraught with matter, and which 
have not gathered that which Cicero calleth 
Sylva and Supellex, stuff and variety, to begin 
with those arts (as if one should learn to 
weigh, or to measure, or to paint the wind), 
doth work but this effect, that the wisdom 
of those arts, which is great and universal, 
is almost made contemptible, and is degener- 
ate into childish sophistry and ridiculous af- 
fectation. And further, the untimely learning 
of them hath drawn on, by consequence, the 
superficial and unprofitable teaching and writ- 
ing of them, as fitteth indeed to the capacity 
of children. Another is a lack I find in the 
exercises used in the Universities, which do 
make too great a divorce between invention 
and memory; for their speeches are either pre- 
meditate, J verbis conceptis, where nothing 
is left to invention, or merely extemporal, 
where little is left to memory: whereas in life 
and action there is least use of either of these, 
but rather of intermixtures of premeditation 
and invention, notes and memory; so as the 
exercise fitteth not the practice, nor the image 
the life; and it is ever a true rule in exer- 
cises, that they be framed as near as may 
be to the life of practice; for otherwise they 
do pervert the motions and faculties of the 
mind, and not prepare them. The truth whereof 


is not obscure, when scholars come to the3o 


practices of professions, or other actions of 
civil life; which when they set into, this want 
is soon found by themselves, and sooner by 
others. But this part, touching the amend- 


ment of the institutions and orders of Uni- 35 


versities, I will conclude with the clause of 
Cesar’s letter to Oppius and Balbus, Hoc 
quemadmodum fiert possit, nonnulla mihi in 
mentem veniunt, et multa reperiri possunt; 


de tis rebus rogo vos ut cogitationem suscipia- 40 


tis. 

Another defect which I note, ascendeth a 
little higher than the precedent: for as the 
proficience of learning consisteth much in 


the orders and institutions of Universities in 4s 


the same states and kingdoms, so it would be 
yet more advanced, if there were more in- 
telligence mutual between the Universities of 
Europe than now there is. We see there may 


be many orders and foundations, which though so 


they be divided under several sovereignties and 
territories, yet they take themselves to have 
a kind of contract, fraternity, and correspon- 
dence one with the other; insomuch as they 
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nature createth brotherhood in families, and 
arts mechanical contract brotherhoods in com- 
monalties, and the anointment of God super- 
induceth a brotherhood in kings and bishops; 
so in like manner there cannot but be a fra- 
ternity in learning and illumination, relating 
to that paternity which is attributed to God, 
who is called the Father of illuminations or 
lights. 

The last defect which I will note is, that 
there hath not been, or very rarely been, any 
public designation of writers or inquirers con- 
cerning such parts of knowledge as may ap- 
pear not to have .been already sufficiently 
laboured or undertaken; unto which point it 
is an inducement to enter into a view and 
examination what parts of learning have been 
prosecuted, and what omitted: for the opinion 
of plenty is among the causes of want, and 
the great quantity of books maketh a show 
rather of superfluity than lack; which sur- 
charge, nevertheless, is not to be remedied 
by making no more books, but by making more 
good books, which, as the serpent of Moses, 


5; might devour the serpents of the enchant- 


€ISi ates 
From ADVICE TO SIR GEORGE VIL- 
LIERS, AFTERWARDS DUKE OF 


BUCKINGHAM, when he became Favour- 
ite to King James 


You know, I am no courtier, nor versed 
in state affairs; my life, hitherto, hath rather 
been contemplative than active; I have rather 
studied books than men; I can but guess, at 
the most, at these things, in which you desire 
to be advised: nevertheless, to show my obedi- 
ence, though with the hazard of my discretion, 
I shall yield unto you. 

Sir, in the first place, I shall be bold to 
put you in mind of the present condition you 
are in; you are not only a courtier, but a 
bed-chamber man, and so are in the eye and 
ear of your master: but you are also a 
favourite; the favourite of the time, and so 
are in his bosom also; the world hath so voted 
you, and doth so esteem of you: for kings 
and great princes, even the wisest of them, 
have had their friends, their favourites, their 
privadoes, in all ages; for they have their 
affections as well as other men. Of these 
they make several uses: sometimes to com- 
municate and debate their thoughts with them, 


have provincials and generals. And surely, as 5s and to ripen their judgements thereby; some- 
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times to ease their cares by imparting them; 
and sometimes to interpose them between 
themselves and the envy or malice of their 
people; for kings cannot err, that must be 
discharged upon the shoulders of their min- 
isters; and they who are nearest unto them 
must be content to bear the greatest load. 
Remember then what your true condition is: 
the king himself is above the reach of his 
people, but cannot be above their censures; 
and you are his shadow, if either he commit 
an error, and is loth to avow it, but excuses 
it upon his ministers, of which you are first 
in the eye; or you commit the fault or have 
willingly permitted it, and must suffer for it: 
and so perhaps you may be offered a sac- 
rifice to appease the multitude. But truly, Sir, 
I do not believe or suspect that you are 
chosen to this eminency, out of the last of 
these considerations; for you serve such a 
master, who by his wisdom and goodness is 
as free from the malice or envy of his sub- 
jects, as I think, I may truly say, ever any 
king was, who hath sat upon his throne be- 
fore him: but I am confident, his Majesty 
hath cast his eyes upon you, as finding you 
to be such as you should be, or hoping to 
make you to be such as he would have 
you to be; for this I may say, without 


master, you must be very wary that you give 
him true information; and if the matter con- 
cern him in his government, that you do not 
flatter him: if you do, you are as great a 
s traitor to him in the court of heaven, as he 
that draws his sword against him: and in 
respect of the suitors which shall attend you, 
there is nothing will bring you more honour 
and more ease, than to do them what right in 


ro Justice you may, and with as much speed as 


you may: for believe it, Sir, next to the 
obtaining of the suit, a speedy and gentle 
denial, when the case will not bear it, is the 
most acceptable to suitors: they will gain by 


15 their despatch; whereas else they shall spend 


their time and money in attending; and you 
will gain, in the ease you will find in being 
rid of their importunity. But if they obtain 
what they reasonably desired, they will be 


20 doubly bound to you for your favour; Bis dat 


qui cito dat, it multiplies th> courtesy, to do 
it with good words and speedily. 

That you may be able to do this with 
the best advantage, my humble advice is this: 


25 when suitors come unto you, set apart a cer- 


tain hour in a day to give them audience: if 
the business be light and easy, it may by word 
only be delivered, and in a word be answered; 
but if it be either of weight or of difficulty, 


flattery, your outside promiseth as much as 3o direct the suitor to commit it to writing if 


can be expected from a gentleman: but be 
it in the one respect or other, it belongeth 
to you to take care of yourself, and to know 
well what the name of a favourite signifies. 


it be not so already, and then direct him to 
attend for his answer at a set time to be ap- 
pointed, which would constantly be observed, 
unless some matter of great moment do inter- 


If you be chosen upon the former respects, 35 rupt it. When you have received the petitions, 


you have reason to take care of your actions 
and deportment, out of your gratitude, for 
the king’s sake; but if out of the latter, you 
ought to take the greater care for your own 
sake. 

You are as a new-risen star, and the eyes 
of all men are upon you; let not your own 


negligence make you fall like a meteor... . 


The contemplation then of your present 


and it will please the petitioners well, to have 
access unto you to deliver them into your own 
hand, let your secretary first read them, and 
draw lines under the material parts thereof; 


4ofor the matter, for the first part, lies in a 


narrow room. The petitions being thus pre- 
pared, do you constantly set apart an hour 
in a day to peruse those petitions; and after 
you have ranked them into several files, ac- 


condition must necessarily prepare you for 4s cording to the subject matter, make choice 


action: what time can be well spared from 
your attendance on your master, will be taken 
up by suitors, whom you cannot avoid nor de- 
cline without reproach. For if you do not 


of two or three friends, whose judgement and 
fidelities you believe you may trust in a busi- 
ness of that nature; and recommend it to 
one or more of them, to inform you of their 


already, you will soon find the throng of suit- 50 opinions, and of their reasons for or against 


ors attend you; for no man, almost, who hath 
to do with the king, will think himself safe, un- 
less you be his good angel, and guide him; or 
at least that you be not a malus genius against 
him: 


the granting of it. And if the matter be of 
great weight indeed, then it would ‘not be amiss 
to send several copies of the same petition to 
several of your friends, the one not knowing 


so that, in respect of the king yourss what the other doth, and desire them to re- 
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turn their answers to you by a certain time, 
to be prefixed, in writing; so shall you receive 
an impartial answer, and by comparing the 
one with the other, as out of responsa pruden- 
tium, you shall both discern the abilities and s 
faithfulness of your friends, and be able to 
give a judgement thereupon as an oracle. But 
by no means trust to your own judgement 
alone; for no man is omniscient: nor trust 


only to your servants, who may mislead you 10 


or misinform you; by which they may perhaps 

gain a few crowns, but the reproach will lie 

upon yourself, if it be not rightly carried. 
For the facilitating of your despatches, my 
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and recoveries; here he hath his fixed and in- 
variable remedies by praecipis and writs of 
right; here justice opens not by a by-gate of 
privilege, but by the great gate of the king’s 
original writ out of the chancery. Here is- 
sues process of outlawry; if men will not 
answer law in this centre of law, they shall be 
cast out. And therefore it is proper for you, 
by all means, with your wisdom and fortitude, 
to maintain the laws of the realm: wherein, 
nevertheless, I would not have you head- 
strong, but heart-strong; and to weigh and re- 
member with yourself, that the twelve judges 
of the realm are as the twelve lions under 


advice is farther, that you divide all the peti- 15 Salomon’s throne: they must show their stout- 


tions, and the matters therein contained, under 
several heads: which, I conceive, may be fitly 
ranked into these eight sorts. 

I. Matters that concern religion, and the 
church and churchmen. 

II. Matters concerning justice, 
laws, and the professors thereof. 

III. Councillors, and the council table, and 
the great offices and officers of the kingdom. 

IV. Foreign negotiations and embassies. 

V. Peace and war, both foreign and civil, 
and in that the navy and forts, and what be- 
longs to them. 

VI. Trade at home and abroad. 

VII. Colonies, or foreign plantations. 

VIII. The court and curiality. 

And whatsoever will not fall naturally under 
one of these heads, believe me, Sir, will not 
be worthy of your thoughts, in this capacity, 
we now speak of. And of these sorts, I war- 35 
rant you, you will find enough to keep you 
in business... . 


and the 
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When he was called to be one of the Judges 
of the Common-Pleas. 


Mr. Serjeant Hutton, 


The King’s most excellent Majesty, being 4; 


duly informed of your learning, integrity, dis- 
cretion, experience, means, and reputation in 
your country, hath thought fit not to leave 
you these talents to be employed upon your- 


self only, but to call you to serve himself, 50 


and his people, in the place of one of his jus- 
tices of the court of Common-Pleas. 

This court where you are to serve, is the lo- 
cal centre and heart of the laws of this realm: 


here the subject hath his assurance by fines ss 
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ness in elevating and bearing up the throne. 
To represent unto you the lines and portrai- 
tures of a good judge: 

The first is, that you should draw your 
learning out of your books, not out of your 
brain. 

2. That you should mix well the freedom of 
your own opinion with the reverence of the 
opinion of your fellows. 

3. That you should continue the studying 
of your books, and not to spend on upon the 
old stock. 

4. That you should fear no man’s face, and 
yet not turn stoutnesss into bravery. 

5. That you should be truly impartial, and 
not so as men may see affection through fine 
carriage. 

6. That you should be a light to jurors to 
open their eyes, but not a guide to lead them 
by the noses. 

7. That you affect not the opinion of preg- 
nancy and expedition by an impatient and 
catching hearing of the counsellors at the bar. 

8. That your speech be with gravity, as one 
of the sages of the law; and not talkative, nor 
with impertinence flying out to show learn- 
ing. 

9. That your hands, and the hands of your 
hands, I mean those about you, be clean, and 
uncorrupt from gifts, from meddling in titles, 
and from serving of turns, be they of great 
ones or small ones. 

10. That you contain the jurisdiction of the 
court within the ancient merestones, without 
removing the mark. 

11. Lastly, That you carry such a hand over 
your ministers and clerks, as that they may 
rather be in awe of you, than presume upon 
you. 

These and the like points of the duty of a 
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judge, I forbear to enlarge; for the longer I 
have lived with you, the shorter shall my 
speech be to you; knowing that you come so 
furnished and prepared with these good vir- 


tues, as whatsoever I shall say cannot be new 5 


unto you; and therefore I will say no more 
unto you at this time, but deliver you your 
patent. 


THE POISONING OF SIR THOMAS 
OVERBURY 


(From the Charge of Sir Francis Bacon Against 


Robert, Earl of Somerset) 15 


It May Please Your Grace, My Lord High 
Steward of England, and You, My Lords the 
Peers: 


You have here before you Robert Earl of 20 


Somerset, to be tried for his life, concerning 
the procuring and consenting to the impoison- 
ment of Sir Thomas Overbury, then the king’s 
prisoner in the Tower of London, as an ac- 
cessary before the fact. 2 
I know your lordships cannot behold this 
nobleman, but you must remember his great 
favour with the king, and the great place 
that he hath had and borne, and must be 


sensible that he is yet of your number and 3 


body, a peer as you are; so that you cannot 
cut him off from your body but with grief; 
and therefore that you will expect from us, 
that give in the king’s evidence, sound and 


sufficient matter of proof to satisfy your hon- 35 


ours and consciences. 

As for the manner of the evidence, the king 
our master, who among his other virtues ex- 
celleth in that virtue of the imperial throne, 


which is justice, hath given us in command- 4o 


ment that we should not expatiate, nor make 
invectives, but materially pursue the evidence, 
as it conduceth to the point in question; a 
matter, that though we are glad of so good 


a warrant, yet we should have done of our- 45 


selves: for far be it from us, by any strains 
of wit or art, to seek to play prizes, or to 
blazon our names in blood, or to carry the day 
otherwise than upon just grounds. We shall 


carry the lanthorn of justice, which is the evi- so 


dence, before your eyes upright, and to be able 
to save it from being put out with any winds 
of evasion or vain defences, that is our part; 
and within that we shall contain ourselves, 
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self will carry such force as it shall need no 
vantage or aggravation. 

My lords, the course which I will hold in 
delivering that which I shall say, for I love 
order, shall be this: 

First, I will speak somewhat of the nature 
and greatness of the offence which is now to 
be tried; not to weigh down my lord with 
the greatness of it, but contrariwise to show 
that a great offence deserveth a great proof, 
and that the king, however he might esteem 
this gentleman heretofore, as the signet upon 
his finger, to use the Scripture phrase, yet in 
such case as this he was to put him off. 

Secondly, I will use some few words touch- 
ing the nature of the proofs, which in such a 
case are competent. 

Thirdly, I will state the proofs. 

Fourthly and lastly, I will produce the 
proofs, either out of examinations and matters 
of writing, or witnesses, viva voce... . 

First, therefore, for the simple narrative 
of the fact. Sir Thomas Overbury for a time 
was known to have had a great interest and 
great friendship with my lord of Somerset, 
both in his meaner fortunes, and after: in- 
somuch as he was a kind of oracle of direction 
unto him; and, if you will believe his own 
vaunts, being of an insolent thrasonical dis- 
position, he took upon him, that the fortune, 
reputation, and understanding of this gentle- 
man, who is well known to have had a better 
teacher, proceeded from his company and 
counsel. 

And this friendship rested not only in con- 
versation and business of court, but likewise 
in communication of secrets of estate. For my 
lord of Somerset, at that time exercising, by 
his Majesty’s special favour and trust, the 
office of the secretary provisionally, did not 
forbear to acquaint Overbury with the king’s 
packets of dispatches from all parts, Spain, 
France, the Low Countries, &c. And this not 
by glimpses, or now and then rounding in the 
ear for a favour, but in a settled manner: 
packets were sent, sometimes opened by my 
lord, sometimes unbroken, unto Overbury, 
who perused them, copied, registered them, 
made tables of them as he thought good: 
so that, I will undertake, the time was when 
Overbury knew more of the secrets of state 
than the council-table did. Nay, they were 
grown to such an inwardness, as they made a 
play of all the world besides themselves: so 


not doubting at all, but that the evidence it- 55 as they had ciphers and jargons for the king, 
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the queen, and all the great men; things sel- 
dom used but either by princes and _ their 
ambassadors and ministers, or by such as 
work and practise against, or at least upon, 
princes. 

But understand me, my lord, I shall not 
charge you this day with any disloyalty; only 
I say this for a foundation, that there was a 
great communication of secrets between you 
and Overbury, and that it had relation to 
matters of estate, and the greatest causes of 
this kingdom. 

But, my lords, as it is a principle in nature, 
that the best things are in their corruption the 
worst, and the sweetest wine makes the sharp- 
est vinegar; so fell it out with them, that 
this excess, as I may term it, of friendship 
ended in mortal hatred on my lord of Somer- 
set’s part. 

For it fell out, son-e twelve months before 
Overbury’s imprisonment in the Tower, that 
my lord of Somerset was entered into an 
unlawful love towards his unfortunate lady, 
then countess of Essex; which went so far, 
as it was then secretly projected, chiefly be- 
tween my lord privy seal and my lord of 
Somerset, to effect a nullity in the marriage 
with my lord of Essex, and so to proceed to a 
marriage with Somerset. 


on 


wn 


This marriage and purpose did Overbury 3° 


mainly oppugn, under pretence to do the turn 
of a friend; for that he counted her an un- 
worthy woman: but the truth was, that Over- 
bury, who, to speak plainly, had little that 
was solid for religion or moral virtue, but 
was a man possessed with ambition and vain- 
glory, was loth to have any partners in the 
favour of my lord of Somerset, and es- 
pecially not the house of the Howards, against 
whom he had always professed hatred and 
opposition: so all was but miserable bargains 
of ambition. 

And, my lords, that this is no sinister con- 
struction, will well appear unto you, when you 
shall hear that Overbury makes his brags to 
my lord of Somerset, that he had won him 
the love of the lady by his letters and in- 
dustry: so far was he from cases of con- 
science in this matter. And certainly, my 
lords, howsoever the tragical misery of that 
poor gentleman Overbury ought somewhat to 
obliterate his faults; yet because we are now 
upon point of civility, but to discover the 
face of truth to the face of justice; and that 
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state of this cause; Overbury was naught and 
corrupt, the ballads must be amended for 
that point. 

But to proceed; when Overbury saw that 
he was like to be dispossessed of my lord 
here, whom he had possessed so long, and by 
whose greatness he had promised himself to do 
wonders; and being a man of an unbounded 
and impetuous spirit, he began not only to 
dissuade, but to deter him from that love 
and marriage; and finding him fixed, thought 
to try stronger remedies, supposing that he 
had my lord’s head under his girdle, in re- 
spect of communication of secrets of estate, 
or as he calls them himself in his letters, se- 
crets of all natures; and therefore dealt vi- 
olently with him, to make him desist, with 
menaces of discovery of secrets, and the lke. 

Hereupon grew two streams of hatred upon 
Overbury; the one, from the lady, in re- 
spect that he crossed her love, and abused 
her name, which are furies to women; the 
other, of a deeper and more mineral nature, 
from my lord of Somerset himself; who was 
afraid of Overbury’s nature, and that if he 
did break from him and fly out, he would 
mine into him and trouble his whole fortunes. 

I might add a third stream from the earl 
of Northampton’s ambition, who desired to be 
first in favour with my lord of Somerset; and 
knowing Overbury’s malice to himself and his 
house, thought that man must be removed 
and cut off, so it was amongst them resolved 
and decreed that Overbury must die. 

Hereupon they had variety of devices. To 
send him beyond sea, upon occasion of em- 
ployment, that was too weak; and they were 
so far from giving way to it, as they crossed 
it. There rested but two ways, quarrel or 
assault, and poison. For that of assault, after 
some proposition and attempt, they passed 
from it; it was a thing too open, and subject 
to more variety of chances. That of poison 
likewise was a hazardous thing, and subject to 
many preventions and cautions; especially to 
such a jealous and working brain as Over- 
bury had, except he were first fast in their 
hands. 

Therefore the way was first to get him into 
a trap, and lay him up, and then they could 
not miss the mark. Therefore in execution of 
this plot it was devised, that Overbury should 
be designed to some honourable employment 
in foreign parts, and should under-hand by the 


it is material to the true understanding of the s; lord of Somerset be encouraged to refuse it; 
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and so upon that contempt he should be laid letters, partly of hopes and projects for his 
prisoner in the Tower, and then they would delivery, and partly of other fables and ne- 
look he should be close enough, and death  gotiations; somewhat like some kind of per- 
should be his bail. Yet were they not at their sons, which I will not name, which keep 
end. For they considered that if there was not s men in talk of fortune-telling, when they have 
a fit lieutenant of the Tower for their purpose, a felonious meaning. 

and likewise a fit under-keeper of Overbury; And this is the true narrative of this act of 
first, they should meet with many impedi- impoisonment, which I have summarily re- 
ments in the giving and exhibiting the poison. cited... . 

Secondly, they should be exposed to note and ro 

observation that might discover them. And 


thirdly, Overbury in the mean time might A 
write clamorous and furious letters to other PROPOSITION TO HIS MAJESTY 
of his friends, and so all might be disap- By 


pointed. And therefore the next link of the 1s SIR FRANCIS BACON, KNIGHT, 


chain was to displace the then lieutenant 


Waade, and to place Helwisse, a principal His Majesty’s Attorney General, and One of His 


Privy Council Touching the 


abettor in the impoisonment: again, to displace COMPILING AND AMENDMENT OF 
Cary, that was the under-keeper in Waade’s THE LAWS OF ENGLAND 

time, and to place Weston, who was the prin- zo 

cipal actor in the impoisonment: and this was Your Majesty, of your favour, having made 


done in such a while, that it may appear me privy-counsellor, and continuing me in the 
to be done, as it were, with one breath, as. place of your attorney-general, which is more 
there were but sixteen days between the com- than was these hundred years before, I do 
mitment of Overbury, the displacing of zs not understand it to be, that by putting off 
Waade, the placing of Helwisse, the displacing the dealing in causes between party and party, 
of Cary the under-keeper, the placing of 1 should keep holy-day the more; but that I 
Weston, and the first poison given two days should dedicate my time to your service with 
after. less distraction. Wherefore in this plentiful 
Thus when they had this poor gentleman in 30 accession of time, which I have now gained, 
the Tower close prisoner, where he could not I take it to be my duty, not only to speed 
escape nor stir, where he could not feed but your commandments and the business of my 
by their hands, where he could not speak place, wherein I may best, hy my travels, de- 
nor write but through their trunks; then was rive your virtues to the good of your people, 
the time to execute the last act of this tragedy. 35 and return their thanks and increase of love 
Then must Franklin be purveyor of the to you again. And after I had thought of 
poisons, and procure five, six, seven several many things, I could find, in my judgement, 
potions, to be sure to hit his complexion. Then none more proper for your Majesty as a 
must Mrs. Turner be the fay-mistress of the master, nor for me as a workman, than the 
poison to try upon poor beasts, what is pres- 40 reducing and recompiling of the laws of 
ent, and what works at distance of time. Then England. 
must Weston be the tormentor, and chase him a a ci zt zi * 
with poison after poison; poison in salt, poi- . . . For the safety and convenience thereof, 
son in meats, poison in sweetmeats, poison it is good to consider, and to answer those ob- 
in medicines and vomits, until at last his 4s jections or scruples which may arise or be 
body was almost come, by use of poisons, to made against this work. 
the state that Mithridates’ body was by the Obj. I. That it is a thing needless; and 
use of treacle and preservatives, that the force that the law, as it now is, is in good estate 
of the poisons were blunted upon him; Weston comparable to any foreign law; and that it 
confessing, when he was chid for not despatch- so is not possible for the wit of man, in respect 
ing him, that he had given him enough to of the frailty thereof, to provide against the 
poison twenty men. Lastly, because all this incertainties and evasions, or omissions of law. 
asked time, courses were taken by Somerset, Resp. For the comparison with foreign 
both to divert all means of Overbury’s de- laws, it is in vain to speak of it; for men 
livery, and to entertain Overbury by continual ss will never agree about it. Our lawyers will 
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maintain for our municipal laws; civilians, 
scholars, travellers, will be of the other 
opinion. 

But certain it is, that our laws, as they 
now stand, are subject to great uncertainties, 5 
and variety of opinion, delays, and evasions; 
whereof ensueth, 

1. That the multiplicity and length of suits 
is great. 

2. That the contentious person is armed, 10 
and the honest subject wearied and oppressed. 

3. That the judge is more absolute; who, 
in doubtful cases, hath a greater stroke and 
liberty. 


4. That the chancery courts are more filled, 15 


the remedy of law being often obscure and 
doubtful. 

5. That the ignorant lawyer shroudeth his 
ignorance of law, in that doubts are so fre- 
quent and many. 2 

6. That men’s assurances of their lands and 
estates by patents, deeds, wills, are often 
subject to question, and hollow; and many 
the like inconveniences. 

It is a good rule and direction, for that all 2; 
laws, secundum majus et minus, do partici- 
pate of uncertainties, that followeth: Mark, 
whether the doubts that arise, are only in 
cases not of ordinary experience; or which 
happen every day. If in the first only, impute 30 
it to the frailty of man’s foresight, that can- 
not reach by to all cases; but, if in the lat- 
ter, be assured there is a fault in the law. 
Of this I say no more, but that, to give 
every man his due, had it not been for Sir 35 
Edward Coke’s Reports, (which though they 
may have errors, and some peremptory and 
extrajudicial resolutions more than are war- 
ranted; yet they contain infinite good deci- 


sions, and rulings over of cases,) the law, by 4o 


this time, had been almost like a ship without 
ballast; for that the cases of modern experi- 
ence are fled from those that are adjudged 
and ruled in former time. 


But the necessity of this work is yet greater 45 


in the statute law. For first, there are a num- 
ber of ensnaring penal laws, which lie upon 
the subject; and if in bad times they should 
be awaked and put in execution, would grind 
them to powder. 

There is a learned civilian that expoundeth 
the curse of the prophet, Pluet super eos la- 
queos, of a multitude of penal laws, which are 
worse than showers of hail or tempest upon 
cattle, for they fall upon men, 
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There are some penal laws fit to be re- 
tained, but their penalty too great; and it is 
ever a rule, That any over-great penalty, be- 
sides the acerbity of it, deadens the execu- 
tion of the law. 

There is a further inconvenience of penal 
laws, obsolete, and out of use; for that it 
brings a gangrene, neglect, and habit of dis- 
obedience upon other wholesome laws, that 
are fit to be continued in practice and execu- 
tion; so that our laws endure the torment of 
Mezentius: 


The living die in the arms of the dead. 


Lastly, There is such an accumulation of 
statutes concerning one matter, and they so 
cross and intricate, as the certainty of law is 
lost in the heap; as your Majesty had ex- 
perience last day upon the point, Whether 
the incendiary of Newmarket should have the 
benefit of his clergy. 

Obj. II. That it is a great innovation; and 
innovations are dangerous beyond foresight. 

Resp. All purgings and medicines, either 
in the civil or natural body, are innovations; 
so as that argument is a common place against 
all noble reformations. But the truth is, that 
this work ought not to be termed or held for 
any innovation in the suspected sense. For 
those are the innovations which are quarreled 
and spoken against, that concern the con- 
sciences, estates, and fortunes of particular 
persons: but this of general ordinance pricketh 
not particulars, but passeth sine strepitu. Be- 
sides, it is on the favorable part; for it 
easeth, it presseth not; and lastly, it is rather 
matter of order and explanation than of al- 
teration. Neither is this without precedent in 
former governments. 

The Romans, by their Decemvirs, did make 
their twelve tables; but that was indeed a 
new enacting or constituting of laws, not a 
registering or recompiling; and they were 
made out of the laws of the Grecians, not out 
of their own customs. 

In Athens, they had Sexviri, which were 
standing commissioners to watch and to dis- 
cern what laws waxed improper for the time; 
and what new law did, in any branch, cross a 


so former law, and so ex officio, propound their 


appeals. 

King Lewis XIth of France, had it in his 
intention to have made one perfect and uni- 
form law, out of the civil law Roman, and the 


5s provisional customs of France. 


FRANCIS OF VERULAM THOUGHT THUS 
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Justinian the Emperor, by commission di- 
rected to divers persons learned in the laws, 
reduced the Roman laws from vastness of vol- 
ume, and a labyrinth of uncertainties, unto that 
course of the civil law which is now in use. I 
find here at home of late years, that King 
Henry VIIIth in the twenty-seventh of his 
reign was authorized by parliament to nomi- 
nate thirty-two commissioners, part ecclesias- 
tical, part temporal, to purge the canon law, 
and to make it agreeable to the law of God, 
and the law of the realm; and the same was 
revived in the fourth year of Edward VIth 
though neither took effect. 

For the laws of Lycurgus, Solon, Minos, 
and others of ancient time, they are not the 
worse, because grammar scholars speak of 
them: but things too ancient wax children 
with us again. 

Edgar, the Saxon king, collected the laws 
of this kingdom, and gave them the strength 
of a fagget bound, which formerly were dis- 
persed. 

The statutes of King Edward the First 
were fundamental. But, I doubt, I err in pro- 
ducing so many examples: for, as Cicero saith 
to Cesar, so may I say to your Majesty; Nil 
vulgare te dignum videri possit. 

Obj. III. In this purging of the course of 
the common law and statutes, much good may 
be taken away. 

Resp. In all purging, some good humours 
may pass away; but that is largely recom- 
pensed by lightening the body of much bad. 

Obj. IV. Labour were better bestowed, in 
bringing the common laws of England to a 
text law, as the statutes are, and setting both 
them down in method and by titles. 

Resp. It is too long a business to debate, 
whether lex scripta, aut non scripta, a text 
law, or customs well registered, with received 
and approved grounds and maxims, and acts 
and resolutions judicial, from time to time 
duly entered and reported, be the better form 
of declaring and authorizing laws. It was the 
principal reason or oracle of Lycurgus, that 
none of his laws should be written. Customs 
are laws written in living tables, and some 
traditions that Church doth not disauthorise. 
In all sciences they are the soundest, that 
keep close to particulars; and, sure I am, 
there are more doubts that rise upon our 
statutes which are a text law, than upon the 
common law, which is no text law. But, how- 
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not advise to cast the law into a new mould. 
The work, which I propound, tendeth to 
pruning and grafting the law, and not to plow- 
ing up and planting it again; for such a re- 
move I should hold indeed for a perilous in- 
novation. 

Obj. V. It will turn the judges, counsellors 
of law, and students of law to school again, 
and make thém to seek what they shall hold 
and advise for law; and it will impose a new 
charge upon all lawyers to furnish themselves 
with new books of law. 

Resp. For the former of these, touching 
the new labour, it is true it would follow, if 
the law were new moulded into a text law; 
for then men must be new to begin, and that 
is one of the reasons for which I disallow that 
course. 

But in the way that I shall now propound, 
the entire body and substance of law shall 
remain, only discharged of idle and unprofit- 
able or hurtful matter; and illustrated by 
order and other helps, towards the better un- 
derstanding of it and judgement thereupon. 

For the latter, touching the new charge, it 
is not worthy the speaking of in a matter of so 
high importance; it might have been used of 
the new translation of the Bible, and such like 
works. Books must follow sciences, and not 
sciences books. 


FRANCIS OF VERULAM 


Thought Thus, and Such is the Method He 
Within Himself 
Pursued, Which He thought it Concerned Both 
The Living and Posterity to Become Acquainted 
With 


Seeing he was satisfied that the human 
understanding creates itself labour, and makes 
not a judicious and convenient use of such 
real helps as are within man’s power, whence 
arise both a manifold ignorance of things, 
and innumerable disadvantages, the conse- 
quence of such ignorance; he thought that we 
ought to endeavour, with all our might, either 
(if it were possible) completely to restore, or, 
at all events, to bring to a better issue that 
free intercourse of the mind with things, noth- 
ing similar to which is to be met with on 
earth, at least as regards earthly objects. But 
that errors which have gained firm ground, 
and will for ever continue to gain ground, 


soever that question be determined, [ dare 55 would, if the mind were left to itself, succes- 
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sively correct each other, either from the 
proper powers of the understanding, or from 
the helps and support of logic, he entertained 
not the slightest hope. Because the primary 
notions of things, which the mind ignorantly 
and negligently imbibes, stores up, and accu- 
mulates (and from which every thing else 
is derived), are faulty and confused, and 
carelessly abstracted from the. things them- 
selves; and in the secondary and following 
notions, there is an equal wantonness and 
inconsistency. Hence it happens that the whole 
system of human reasoning, as far as we 
apply it to the investigation of nature, is not 
skilfully consolidated and built up, but re- 
sembles a magnificent pile that has no founda- 
tion. For while men admire and celebrate the 
false energies of the mind, they pass by, and 
lose sight of, the real; such as may exist if 
the mind adopt proper helps, and act modestly 
towards things instead of weakly insulting 
them. But one course was left, to begin the 
matter anew with better preparation, and to 
effect a restoration of the sciences, arts, and 
the whole of human learning, established on 
their proper foundation. And although, at the 
first attempt, this may appear to be infinite, 
and above the strength of a mere mortal, yet 
will it, in the execution, be found to be more 


similar meditations, he determined to publish 
whatsoever he had first time to conclude. 
Nor is this the haste of ambition, but of his 
anxiety, that if the common lot of mankind 


s should befall him, some sketch and deter- 


mination of the matter his mind had embraced 
might be extant, as well as an earnest of his 
will being honourably bent upon promoting 
the advantage of mankind. He assuredly 


10 looked upon any other ambition as beneath 


the matter he had undertaken; for that which 
is here treated of is either nothing, or it is 
so great that he ought to be satisfied with its 
own worth, and seek no other return. 


APHORISMS—BACON’S DISCOURSE 
ON IDOLS 


(From Novum Organum) 


19. There are and can exist but two ways 
of investigating and discovering truth. The 
one hurries on rapidly from the senses and 


25 particulars to the most general axioms; and 


from them as principles and their supposed 
indisputable truth derives and discovers the 
intermediate axioms. This is the way now 
in use. The other constructs its axioms from 


sound and judicious than the course which3o the senses and particulars, by ascending con- 


has hitherto been pursued. For this method 
admits at least of some termination, whilst in 
the present mode of treating the sciences, 
there is a sort of whirl, and perpetual hurry 


round a circle. Nor has he forgotten to observe 3s 


that he stands alone in this experiment, and 
that it is too bold and astonishing to obtain 
credit. Nevertheless he thought it not right 
to desert neither the cause or himself, by 


tinually and gradually, till it finally arrives at 
the most general axioms, which is the true but 
unattempted way. 


* * * * * * 


36. We have but one simple method of de- 
livering our sentiments: namely, we must 
bring men to particulars, and their regular 
series and order, and they must for awhile 


not exploring and entering upon the only 4o renounce their notions and begin to form an 


way, which is pervious to the human mind. 
For it is better to commence a matter which 


may admit of some termination, than to be 


acquaintance with things. 
37. Our method and that of the sceptics 
agree in some respects at first setting out: 


involved in perpetual exertion and anxiety but differ most widely and are completely op- 
about that which is interminable. And, indeed, 4s; posed to each other in their conclusion. For 
the ways of contemplation nearly resemble they roundly assert that nothing can be 
those celebrated ways of action; the one of known; we, that but a small part of nature 
which steep and rugged at its commencement can be known by the present method. Their 
terminates in a plain, the other at the first next step however is to destroy the authority 
view smooth and easy leads only to bye-roads so of the senses and understanding, whilst we in- 
and precipices. Uncertain, however, whether vent and supply them with assistance. 

these reflections would ever hereafter suggest 38. The idols and false notions which have 
themselves to another, and particularly hav- already preoccupied the human understanding 
ing observed, that he has never yet met with and are deeply rooted in it, not only so beset 
any person disposed to apply his mind to s5 men’s minds, that they become difficult of ac- 
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cess, but even. when access is obtained, will 
again meet and trouble us in the instauration 
of the sciences, unless mankind, when fore- 
warned, guard themselves with all possible 
care against them. 

39. Four species of idols beset the human 
mind: to which (for distinction’s sake) we 
have assigned names: calling the first Idols of 
the tribe; the second Idols of the den; the 
third Idols of the market; the fourth Idols of 
the theatre. 

40. The formation of notions and axioms 
on the foundation of true induction, is the 
only fitting remedy, by which we can ward 
off and expel these idols. It is however of 
great service to point them out. For the doc- 
trine of idols bears the same relation to the 
interpretation of nature, as that of the con- 
futation of sophisms does to common logic. 

41. The idols of the tribe are inherent in 
human nature, and the very tribe or race of 
man. For man’s sense is falsely asserted to 
be the standard of things. On the contrary, all 
the perceptions, both of the senses and the 
mind, bear reference to man, and not to the 
universe, and the human mind _ resembles 
those uneven mirrors, which impart their 
own properties to different objects, from 
which rays are emitted, and distort and dis- 
figure them. 

42. The idols of the den are those of each 
individual. For everybody (in addition to the 
errors common to the race of man) has his 
own individual den or cavern, which inter- 
cepts and corrupts the light of nature; either 
from his own peculiar and singular disposition, 
or from his education and intercourse with 
others, or from his reading, and the authority 
acquired by those whom he reverences and 
admires, or from the different impressions pro- 
duced on the mind, as it happens to be pre- 
occupied and predisposed, or equable and 
tranquil, and the like; so that the spirit of 
man, (according to its several dispositions ) 
is variable, confused, and as it were actuated 
by chance; and Heraclitus said well that men 
search for knowledge in lesser worlds and 
not in the greater or common world. 

43. There are also idols formed by the re- 
ciprocal intercourse and society of man with 
man, which we call idols of the market, on 
account of the commerce and association of 
men with each other. For men converse by 
means of language; but words are formed at 
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from a bad and unapt formation of words a 
wonderful obstruction to the mind. Nor can 
the definitions and explanations, with which 
learned men are wont to guard and protect 
themselves in some instances, afford a com- 
plete remedy: words still manifestly force the 
understanding, throw every thing into con- 
fusion, and lead mankind into vain and 
innumerable controversies and fallacies. 

44, Lastly, there are idols which have 
crept into men’s minds from the various dog- 
mas of peculiar systems of philosophy, and 
also from the perverted rules of demonstra- 
tion, and these we denominate idols of the 
theatre. For we regard all the systems of phil- 
osophy hitherto received or imagined, as so 
many plays brought out and performed, creat- 
ing fictitious and theatrical worlds. Nor do we 
speak only of the present systems, or of the 
philosophy and sects of the ancients, since 
numerous other plays of a similar nature can 
be still composed and made to agree with 
each other, the causes of the most opposite 
errors being generally the same. Nor, again, 
do we allude merely to general systems, but 
also to many elements and axioms of sciences, 
which have become inveterate by tradition, 
implicit credence, and neglect. We must, 
however, discuss each species of idols more 
fully and distinctly in order to guard the hu- 
man understanding against them. 

58. Let such, therefore, be our precautions 
in contemplation, that we may ward off and 
expel the idols of the den: which mostly owe 
their birth to some predominant pursuit; or, 
secondly, to an excess in synthesis and analy- 
sis; or, thirdly, to a party zeal in favour of 
certain ages; or, fourthly, to the extent or 
narrowness of the subject. In general he who 
contemplates nature should suspect whatever 
particularly takes and fixes his understanding, 
and should use so much the more caution to 
preserve it equable and unprejudiced. 

59. The idols of the market are the most 
troublesome of all, those namely which have 
entwined themselves round the understanding 
from the associations of words and names. 
For men imagine that their reason governs 
words, whilst, in fact, words react upon the 
understanding; and this has rendered philos- 
ophy and the sciences sophistical and inac- 
tive. Words are generally formed in a popular 
sense, and define things by those broad lines 
which are most obvious to the vulgar mind; 


the will of the generality; and there arisesss but when a more acute understanding, or 
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more diligent observation is anxious to vary 
those lines, and to adapt them more accu- 
rately to nature, words oppose it. Hence the 
great and solemn disputes of learned men 
often terminate in controversies about words 5 
and names, in regard to which it would be 
better (imitating the caution of mathemati- 
cians) to proceed more advisedly in the first 
instance, and to bring such disputes to a regu- 
lar issue by definitions. Such definitions, how- 
ever, cannot remedy the evil in natural and 
material objects because they consist them- 
selves of words, and these words produce 
others; so that we must necessarily have re- 
course to particular instances, and their reg- 1 
ular series and arrangement, as we shall 
mention when we come to the mode 
and scheme of determining notions and ax- 
ioms. 

60. The idols imposed upon the under- 
standing by words are of two kinds. They are 
either the names of things which have no ex- 
istence (for as some objects are from inat- 
tention left without a name, so names are 
formed by fanciful imaginations which are 
without an object), as they are the names of 
actual objects, but confused, badly defined, 
and hastily and irregularly abstracted from 
things. Fortune, the primum mobile, the plan- 
etary orbits, the element of fire, and the like 30 
fictions, which owe their birth to futile and 
false theories, are instances of the first kind. 
And this species of idols is removed with 
greater facility, because it can be exterminated 
by the constant refutation of the desuetude of 35 
the theories themselves. The others, which 
are created by vicious and unskilful abstrac- 
tion, are intricate and deeply rooted. Take 
some word for instance, as moist; and let us 


wn 


examine how far the different significations of 40 


this word are consistent. It will be found that 
the word moist is nothing but a confused 
sign of different actions admitting of no set- 
tled and defined uniformity. For it means 


that which easily diffuses itself over another 4s 


body; that which is indeterminable and can- 
not be brought to a consistency; that which 
yields easily in every direction; that which is 
easily united and collected; that which easily 


flows and is put in motion; that which easily so 


adheres to and wets another body; that which 
is easily reduced to a liquid state though pre- 
viously solid. When, therefore, you come to 
predicate or impose this name, in one sense 
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another fine powder is moist, in another glass 
is moist; so that it is quite clear that this no- 
tion is hastily abstracted from water only, 
and common ordinary liquors without any due 
verification of it. 

There are, however, different degrees of 
distortion and mistake in words. One of the 
least faulty classes is that of the names of 
substances, particularly of the less abstract 
and more defined species (those then of chalk 
and mud are good, of earth, bad); words sig- 
nifying actions are more faulty, as to gen- 
erate, to corrupt, to change; but the most 
faulty are those denoting qualities (except the 
immediate objects of sense), as heavy, light, 
rare, dense. Yet in all of these there must 
be some notions a little better than others, 
in proportion as a greater or less number of 
things come before the senses. 

61. The idols of the theatre are not innate, 
nor do they introduce themselves secretly into 
the understanding; but they are manifestly 
instilled and cherished by the fictions of 
theories and depraved rules of demonstrations. 


5 To attempt, however, or undertake their con- 


futation would not be consistent with our 
declarations. For since we neither agree in our 
principles nor our demonstrations, all argu- 
ment is out of the question. And it is fortu- 
nate that the ancients are left in possession of 
their honours. We detract nothing from them, 
seeing our whole doctrine relates only to the 
path to be pursued. The lame (as they say) in 
the path outstrip the swift, who wander from 
it, and it is clear that the very skill and swift- 
ness of him who runs not in the right direction 
must increase his aberration. 

Our method of discovering the sciences is 
such as to leave little to the acuteness and 
strength of wit, and indeed rather to level 
wit and intellect. For as in the drawing of a 
straight line, or accurate circle by the hand, 
much depends on its steadiness and practice, 
but if a ruler or compass be employed there 
is little occasion for either; so it is with our 
method. Although, however, we enter into no 
individual confutations, yet a little must be 
said, first, of the sects and general divisions 
of these species of theories; secondly, some- 
thing further to show that there are ex- 
ternal signs of their weakness, and, lastly, we 
must consider the causes of so great a mis- 
fortune, and so long and general a unanimity 
in error, that we may thus render the access 


flame is moist, in another air is not moist, ins; to truth less difficult, and that the human 
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understanding. may the more readily be puri- 
fied, and brought to dismiss its idols. 

62. The idols of the theatre or of theories 
are numerous, and may and perhaps will be 
still more so. For unless men’s minds had 
been now occupied for many ages in religious 
and theological considerations, and civil gov- 
ernments (especially monarchies) had been 
averse to novelties of that nature even in 
theory (so that men must apply to them with 
some risk and injury to their own fortunes, 
and not only without reward but subject to 
contumely and envy), there is no doubt that 
many other sects of philosophers and theorists 
would have been introduced, like those which 
formerly flourished in such diversified abun- 
dance amongst the Greeks. For as many 
imaginary theories of the heavens can be de- 
duced from the phenomena of the sky, so is 
it even more easy to found many dogmas 
upon the-phenomena of philosophy—and the 
plot of this our theatre resembles those of 
the poetical, where the plots which are in- 
vented for the stage are more consistent, ele- 
gant, and pleasurable than those taken from 
real history. 

In general men take for the groundwork 
of their philosophy either too much from a 
few topics, or too little from many; in either 
case their philosophy is founded on too nar- 
row a basis of experiment and natural _his- 
tory, and decides on too scanty grounds. . 


METHOD OF SCIENCE 
(From Novum Organum) 


98. The foundations of experience (our sole 
resource) have hitherto failed completely or 
have been very weak; nor has a store and 
collection of particular facts capable of in- 
forming the mind or in any way satisfactory, 
been either sought after or amassed. On the 
contrary learned, but idle and indolent, men 
have received some mere reports of experi- 
ence, traditions as it were of dreams, as es- 
tablishing or confirming their philosophy; 
and have not hesitated to allow them the 
weight of legitimate evidence. So that a sys- 
tem has been pursued in philosophy with 
regard to experience, resembling that of a 
kingdom or state which would direct its coun- 
cils and affairs according to the gossip of city 
and street politicians, instead of the letters 
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and reports of ambassadors and messengers 
worthy of credit. Nothing is rightly inquired 
into, or verified, noted, weighed, or measured, 
in natural history. Indefinite and vague ob- 
servation produces fallacious and uncertain 
information. If this appear strange or our 
complaint somewhat too unjust (because Aris- 
totle himself so distinguished a man, and sup- 
ported by the wealth of so great a king, has 
completed an accurate history of animals, to 
which others with greater diligence but less 
noise have made considerable additions, and 
others again have composed copious histories 
and notices of plants, metals, and fossils), 
it will arise from a want of sufficiently at- 
tending to and comprehending our present ob- 
servations. For a natural history compiled on 
its own account, and one collected for the 
mind’s information as a foundation for phi- 
losophy, are two different things. They differ 
in several respects, but principally in this; 
the former contains only the varieties of nat- 
ural species without the experiments of me- 
chanical arts. For as in ordinary life every 
person’s disposition, and the concealed feel- 
ings of the mind and passions are most drawn 
out when they are disturbed; so the secrets 
of nature betray themselves more readily 
when tormented by art, than when left to 
their own course. We must begin therefore 
to entertain hopes of natural philosophy then 
only, when we have a better compilation of 
natural history, its real basis and support. 

99. Again even in the abundance of me- 
chanical experiments there is a very great 
scarcity of those which best inform and assist 
the understanding. For the mechanic, little 
solicitous about the investigation of truth, 
neither directs his attention nor applies his 
hand to any thing that is not of service to 
his business. But our hope of further progress 
in the sciences will then only be well founded, 
when numerous experiments shall be received 
and collected into natural history, which 
though of no use in themselves, assist materi- 
ally in the discovery of causes and axioms: 
which experiments we have termed enlighten- 
ing, to distinguish them from those which 
are profitable. They possess this wonderful 
property and nature that they never deceive 
or fail you, for being used only to discover 
the natural cause of some object, whatever 
be the result, they equally satisfy your aim 
by deciding the question. 

100. We must not only search for and pro- 
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cure a greater number of experiments, but 
also introduce a completely different method, 
order, and progress of continuing and pro- 
moting experience. For vague and arbitrary 
experience is (as we have observed) mere 
groping in the dark, and rather astonishes 
than instructs. But when experience shall pro- 
ceed regularly and uninterruptedly by a de- 
termined rule, we may entertain better hopes 
of the sciences. 

101. But after having collected and pre- 
pared an abundance and store of natural his- 
tory, and of the experience required for the 
operations of the understanding, or philos- 
ophy; still the understanding is as incapable 
of acting on such materials of itself with the 
aid of memory alone, as any person would be 
of retaining and achieving by memory the 
computation of an almanack. Yet meditation 
has hitherto done more for discovery than 
writing, and no experiments have been com- 
mitted to paper. We cannot however approve 
of any mode of discovery without writing, and 
when that comes into more general use we 
may have further hopes. 

102. Besides this there is such a multitude 
and host as it were of particular objects, and 
lying so widely dispersed, as to distract and 
confuse the understanding; and we can there- 
fore hope for no advantage from its skirmish- 
ing, and quick movements and_ incursions, 
unless we put its forces in due order and 
array by means of proper, and well arranged, 
and as it were living tables of discovery of 
these matters which are the subject of in- 
vestigation, and the mind then apply itself to 
the ready prepared and digested aid which 
such tables afford. 

103. When we have thus properly and reg- 
ularly placed before the eyes a collection of 
particulars, we must not immediately proceed 
to the investigation and discovery of new 
particulars or effects, or, at least if we do so, 
must not rest satisfied therewith. For, though 
we do not deny that by transferring the ex- 
periments from one art to another (when 
all the experiments of each have been col- 
lected and arranged, and have been acquired 
by the knowledge and subjected to the judg- 
ment of a single individual) many new ex- 
periments may be discovered tending to ben- 
efit society and mankind, by what we term 
literate experience; yet comparatively insig- 
nificant results are to be expected thence, 
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from the new light of axioms, deduced by a 
certain method and rule from the above par- 
ticulars, and pointing out and defining new 
particulars in their turn. Our road is not 
along a plain, but rises and falls, ascending 
to axioms and descending to effects. 

104. Nor can we suffer the understanding 
to jump and fly from particulars to remote 
and general axioms (such as are termed the 
principles of arts and things), and thus prove 
and make out their intermediate axioms ac- 
cording to the supposed unshaken truth of the 
former. This, however, has always been done 
to the present time from the natural bent of 
the understanding, educated too and accus- 
tomed to this very method by the syllogistic 
mode of demonstration. But we can then only 
augur well for the sciences, when the ascent 
shall proceed by a true scale and successive 
steps, without interruption or breach, from 
particulars to the lesser axioms, thence to the 
intermediate (rising one above the other), 
and lastly to the most general. For te lowest 
axioms differ but little from bare experiment, 
the highest and most general (as they are es- 
teemed at present) are notional, abstract, and 
of no real weight. The intermediate are true, 
solid, full of life, and upon them depend the 
business and fortune of mankind; beyond 
these are the really general, but not abstract, 
axioms, which are truly limited by the inter- 
mediate. 

We must not then add wings but rather 
lead and ballast to the understanding, to pre- 
vent its Jumping or flying, which has not yet 
been done; but whenever this takes place we 
may entertain greater hopes of the sciences. 


OF THE ACCESSORY AIDS AND IM- 
PEDIMENTS OF SOUND; OF THE 
STAY OF SOUND; AND THE DIVER- 
SITY OF MEDIUMS 


(From The History and first Inquisition of 
Sound and Hearing) 


I remember in a chamber in Cambridge 
that was something ruinous, that a pillar of 
iron was erected for a prop, of the thick- 
ness perhaps of a thumb’s breadth and a 
half; and that this pillar, being struck with a 
stick or otherwise, made a little flat noise 
in the chamber wherein the pillar stood, but in 


whilst the more important are to be derived ss the chamber beneath a resounding boom. 


POPULATION AND SOLDIERY Se 


To inquire, which bodies, and of what so- 
lidity and thickness, altogether debar and 
shut out sound; as, also, which more or less 
dull, although they intercept it not wholly. 
For as yet is it not known which medium in- 
terposed be more propitious, which more ad- 
verse. Therefore let there be trial made in 
gold, stone, glass, cloth, water, oil, and of 
the thickness of each. Hereof is all need to 
inquire further. 

Air is aptest, and, as it were, the sole me- 
dium of sound. Again, the moister air (I 
judge) better conveyeth sound than the drier; 
but in a fog what happeneth I remember not. 
Also the night air better than by day; but 
this can be ascribed to the silence. 

Inquire touching the medium of flame, what 
its operation shall be in respect of sound; 
whether, to wit, a flame of some thickness 
altogether stop and intercept sound, or at 
least dedden it more than the air. This can 
be seen in bonfires. 

Also to inquire concerning the medium of 
air vehemently agitated. For although wind 
carry sound, yet I deem that any vehement 
wind doth somewhat trouble sound, so as it 
shall be heard less far, even with the wind, 
than in still weather, of which let there be 
more inquiry made. 


To see what sound brass or iron, red hot, 30 


yields, struck with a hammer, compared to 
that which it gives cold. 
POPULATION AND SOLDIERY 
(From History of King Henry VII) 


Another statute was made, of singular pol- 


icy, for the population, apparently, and, if 40 


it be thoroughly considered, for the soldierly 
and military forces of the realm. 

Inclosures at that time began-to be more 
frequent, whereby arable land, which could 


not be manured without people and families, 45 


was turned into pasture, which was easily rid 
by a few herdsmen; and tenances for years, 
lives, and at will, whereupon much of the 
yeomanry lived, were turned into demesnes. 


This bred a decay of people, and, by conse- so 


quence, a decay of towns, churches, tithes, 
and the like. The king likewise knew full 
well, and in no wise forgot, that there ensued 
withal upon this a decay and diminution of 
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even the lower books of subsidies. In remedy- 
ing of this inconvenience the king’s wisdom 
was admirable, and the parliament’s at that 
time. Inclosures they would not forbid, for 
that had been to forbid the improvement 
of the patrimony of the kingdom; nor tillage 
they would not compel, for that was to strive 
with nature and utility: but they took a 
course to take away depopulating inclosures 
and depopulating pasturage, and yet not by 
that name, or by any imperious express pro- 
hibition, but by consequence. The ordinance 
was, “That all houses of husbandry, that were 
used with twenty acres of ground and up- 
wards, should be maintained and kept up for 
ever; together with a competent proportion 
of land to be used and occupied with them;” 
and in no wise to be severed from them, as 
by another statute, made afterwards in his 
successor’s time, was more fully declared: this 
upon forfeiture to be taken, not by way of 
popular action, but by seizure of the land 
itself by the king and lords of the fee, as to 
half the profits, till the houses and lands were 


s restored. By this means the houses being kept 


up, did of necessity enforce a dweller; and 
the proportion of land for occupation being 
kept up, did of necessity enforce that dweller 
not to be a beggar or cottager, but a man of 
some substance, that might keep hinds and 
servants, and set the plough on going. This 
did wonderfully concern the might and man- 
nerhood of the kingdom, to have farms as it 
were of a standard, sufficient to maintain an 
able body out of penury, and did in effect 
amortise a great part of the lands of the 
kingdom unto the hold and occupation of the 
yeomanry or middle people, of a condition 
between gentlemen and cottagers or peasants. 
Now, how much this did advance the military 
power of the kingdom is apparent by the true 
principles of war and the examples of other 
kingdoms. For it hath been held by the gen- 
eral opinion of men of best judgement in the 
wars, howsoever some few have varied, and 
that it may receive some distinction of case, 
that the principal strength of an army con- 
sisteth in the infantry or foot. And to make 
good infantry, it requireth men bred, not in 
a servile or indigent fashion, but in some free 
and plentiful manner. Therefore if a state run 
most to noblemen and gentlemen, and that 
the husbandmen and ploughmen be but as 
their workfolks and labourers, or else mere 


subsidies and taxes; for the more gentlemen, ss cottagers, which are but housed beggars, you 
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may have a good cavalry but never good 
stable bands of foot; like to coppice woods, 
that if you leave in them staddles too thick, 
they will run to bushes and briars, and have 
little clean underwood. And this is to be seen 
in France and Italy, and some other parts 
abroad, where in effect all is noblesse or 
peasantry. I speak of people out of towns, 
and no middle people, and therefore no good 
forces of foot; insomuch as they are enforced 
to employ mercenary bands of Switzers, and 
the like, for their battalions of foot. Whereby 
also it comes to pass, that those nations have 
much people and few soldiers. Whereas the 
king saw, that contrariwise it would follow, 
that England, though much less in territory, 
yet would have infinitely more soldiers of 
their native forces than those other nations 
have. Thus did the king secretly sow Hydra’s 


your gracious remission of my fine. I can 
now, I thank God and you, die, and make a 
will. 

I desire to do, for the little time God 


5 shall send me life, like the merchants of Lon- 


don, which, when they give over trade, lay 
out their money upon land. So, being freed 
from civil business, I lay forth my poor talent 
upon those things which may be perpetual, 


10 still having relation to do you honour with 


those powers I have left. 

I have therefore chosen to write the reign 
of King Henry the VIIth, who was in a sort 
your forerunner, and whose spirit, as well 


15 as his blood, is doubled upon your Majesty. 


I durst not have presumed to entreat your 
Majesty to look over the book, and correct 
it, or at least to signify what you would have 
amended. But since you are pleased to send 


teeth; whereupon, according to the poet’s fic-20 for the book, I will hope for it. 


tion, should rise up armed men for the service 
of this kingdom. 


TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM zs 


(1621) 


My very good Lord, 
Your lordship spoke of purgatory. I am in 


it; but my mind is in a calm; for my fortune 30 


is not my felicity. I know I have clean hands, 
and a clean heart; and, I hope, a clean house 
for friends or servants. But Job himself, or 
whosoever was the justest judge, by such 


(God knoweth, whether ever I shall see 
you again; but I will pray for you to the 
last gasp, resting.) 

The same, your true beadsman. 

Fr. St. Albans. 


October 8, 1621. 


TO THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA 


It may please your Majesty, 

I find in books, and books I dare allege 
to your Majesty, in regard of your singular 
ability to use and judge of them even above 


hunting for matters against him, as hath been 35 your sex, that it is accounted a great bliss 


used against me, may for a time seem foul, 
especially in a time when greatness is the 
mark, and accusation is the game. And if 
this be to be a chancellor, I think, if the 


for a man to have leisure with honour. That 
was never my fortune, nor is. For time was, 
I had honour without leisure; and now I 
have leisure without honour. And I cannot 


great seal lay upon Hounslow Heath, nobody 40 say so neither altogether, considering there 


would take it up. But the king and your lord- 
ship will, I hope, put an end to these my 
straits one way or other. And in troth that, 
which I fear most, is, lest continual attend- 
ance and business, together with these cares, 
and want of time to do my weak body right 
this spring by diet and physic, will cast me 
down; and that it will be thought feigning, 
or fainting. But I hope in God I shall hold 
out. God prosper you. 


TO THE KING 


It may please your most excellent Majesty, 


remain with me the marks and stamp of the 
king’s your father’s grace though I go not 
for so much in value as I have done. But my 
desire is now to have leisure without loiter- 


4;ing, and not to become an abbey-lubber, as 


the old proverb was, but to yield some fruit 
of my private life. Having therefore written 
the reign of your Majesty’s famous ancestor, 
King Henry the Seventh; and it having passed 


so the file of his Majesty’s judgement, and been 


graciously also accepted of the prince, your 
brother, to whom it is dedicated, I could not 
forget my duty so far to your excellent 
Majesty, to whom, for that I know and have 


I do very humbly thank your Majesty for 5; heard, I have been at all times so much 
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bound, as you-are ever present with me, both 
in affection and admiration, as not to make 
unto you, in all humbleness, a present thereof, 
as now being not able to give you tribute 


of any service. If King Henry the Seventh 5 


were alive again, I hope verily he could not 
be so angry with me for not flattering him, 
as well pleased in seeing himself so truly 
described in colours that will last and be 
believed. I most humbly pray your Majesty 
graciously to accept of my good will; and so, 
with all reverence kiss your hands, praying 
to God above, by his divine and most benign 
providence, to conduct your affairs to happy 
issue; and resting 

Your Majesty’s most humble and devoted 
servant, 

Fr. St. Alban. 

April 20, 1622. 


TO THE EARL OF OXFORD 


My very good Lord, 


Let me an humble suitor to your lord- 2; 


ship, for your noble favour. I would be glad 
to receive my writ this parliament, that I 
may not die in dishonour; but by no means, 
except it should be with the love and con- 


sent of my lords to re-admit me, if their 30 


lordships vouchsafe to think me worthy of 
their company; or if they think that which 
I have suffered now these three years, in loss 
of place, in loss of means, and in loss of 
liberty for a great time, to be a sufficient 
expiation for my faults, whereby I may now 
seem in their eyes to be a fit subject of 
their grace, as I have been before of their 
justice. My good lord, the good, which the 
commonwealth might reap of my suffering, 
is already inned. Justice is done; an example 
is made for reformation; the authority of the 
house for judicature is established.- There can 
be no farther use of my misery; perhaps some 
little may be of my service; for, I hope I 
shall be found a man humbled as a Christian, 
though not dejected as a worldling. I have 
great opinion of your lordship’s power, and 
great hope, for many reasons, of your favour; 
which if I may obtain, I can say no more 
but nobleness is ever requited in itself; and 
God, whose special favour in my afflictions 
I have manifestly found to my comfort, will, 
I trust, be my pay-master of that, which 
cannot be requited by 


Your lordship’s affectionate humble servant, 
&c. 
Indorsed, February 2, 1623. 


TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM (1624) 


My Lord, 

I am now three years old in misery; neither 
hath there been any thing done for me, where- 
by I might die out of ignominy, or live out 
of want. But now that your Grace, God’s 
name be praised for it, hath recovered your 
health, and are come to the court, and the 
parliament business hath also intermission, I 
firmly hope your Grace will deal with his 
Majesty, that, as I have tasted of his mercy, 
I may also taste of his bounty. Your Grace, 
I know, for a business of a private man, 
cannot win yourself more honour; and I hope 
I shall yet live to do you service. For my 
fortune hath, I thank God, made no altera- 
tion in my mind, but to the better. I ever 
rest humbly 

Your Grace’s most obliged and faithful 
servant, 


Fr. St. Alban. 


TO SIR HENRY SAVILLE 


Site 

Coming back from your invitation at Eton, 
where I had refreshed myself with company, 
which I loved; I fell into a consideration of 
that part of policy whereof philosophy speak- 
eth too much, and laws too little; and that 
is, of education of youth. Whereupon fixing 
my mind awhile, I found straightways, and 
noted even in the discourses of philosophers, 
which are so large in this argument, a strange 
silence concerning one principal part of that 
subject. For as touching the framing and 
seasoning of youth to moral virtues (as tol- 


; erance of labours, continency from pleasures, 


obedience, honour, and the like), they handle 
it; but touching the improvement and help- 
ing of the intellectual powers, as of conceit, 
memory, and judgement, they say nothing; 
whether it were, that they thought it to be 
a matter wherein nature only prevailed; or 
that they intended it as referred to the several 
and proper arts which teach the use of reason 
and speech. But for the former of these two 


s< reasons, howsoever it pleaseth them to dis- 
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tinguish of habits and powers, the experience 
is manifest enough, that the motions and 
faculties of the wit and memory may be not 
only governed and guided, but also confirmed 
and enlarged by customs and exercise daily s 
applied; as if a man exercise shooting, he 
shall not only shoot nearer the mark, but 
also draw a stronger bow. And as for the 
latter, of comprehending these precepts within 


the arts of logic and rhetoric, if it be rightly ro 


considered, their office is distinct altogether 
from this point; for it is no part of the doc- 
trine of the use or handling of an instrument, 
to teach how to whet or grind the instru- 


ment to give it a sharp edge, or how to quench 15 


it, or otherwise whereby to give it a stronger 
temper. Wherefore, finding this part of knowl- 
edge not broken, I have, but tanquam aliud 
agens, entered into it, and salute you with 


it; dedicating it, after the ancient manner, 20 


first as to a dear friend, and then as to an 
apt person, for as much as you have both 
place to practise it, and judgement and leisure 
to look deeper into it than I have done. 
Herein you must call to mind, ”Apioroy Méy 25 
tSwp. Though the argument be not of great 
height and dignity, nevertheless it is of great 
and universal use: and yet I do not see why, 
to consider it rightly, that should not be a 


learning of heighth, which teacheth to raise the 30 


highest and worthiest part of the mind. But 
howsoever that be, if the world take any 
light and use by this writing, I will the gratu- 
lation be to the good friendship and acquaint- 
ance between us two. And so recommend you 35 
to God’s divine protection. 


SOLOMON’S HOUSE 


(From the New Atlantis) 


We sailed from Peru, where we had con- 
tinued by the space of one whole year, for 
China and Japan, by the South Sea, taking 
with us victuals for twelve months; and had 
good winds from the east, though soft and 
weak, for five months space and more. But 
then the wind came about and settled in the 
west for many days, so as we could make 
little or no way, and were sometimes in pur- 
pose to turn back. But then again there arose 
strong and great winds from the south, with 
a point east, which carried us up, for all that 
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time our victuals failed us, though we had 
made good spare of them. So that finding 
ourselves in the midst of the greatest wilder- 
ness of waters in the world, without victual, 
we gave ourselves for lost men, and prepared 
for death. Yet we did lift up our hearts and 
voices to God above, who showeth “his won- 
ders in the deep;” beseeching him of his 
mercy, that as in the beginning he discovered 
the face of the deep, and brought forth dry 
land, so he would now discover land to us 
that we might not perish. And it came to 
pass, that the next day about evening, we 
saw within a kenning before us, towards the 
north, as it were thick clouds, which did put 
us in some hope of land; knowing how that 
part of the South Sea was utterly unknown; 
and might have islands or continents, that 
hitherto were not come to light. Wherefore 
we bent our course thither, where we saw 
the appearance of land all that night; and in 
the dawning of the next day, we might plainly 
discern that it was a land, flat to our sight 
and full of boscage, which made it shew the 
more dark. And after an hour and a half’s 
sailing, we entered into a good haven, being 
the port of a fair city; not great indeed, but 
well built, and that gave a pleasant view 
from the sea. And we thinking every minute 
long till we were on land, came close to the 
shore, and offered to land. But straightways 
we saw divers of the people with bastons in 
their hands, as it were, forbidding us to land; 
yet without any cries or fierceness, but only 
aS warning us off by signs that they made. 
Whereupon being not a little discomforted, 
we were advising with ourselves what we 
should do. During which time there made 
forth to us a small boat, with about eight 
persons in it; whereof one of them had in 
his hand a tipstaff of a yellow cane, tipped at 
both ends with blue, who came aboard our 
ship, without any show of distrust at all. 
And when he saw one of our number pre- 
sent himself somewhat afore the rest, he drew 
forth a little scroll of parchment, somewhat 
yellower than our parchment, and_ shining 
like the leaves of writing tables, but other- 
wise soft and flexible, and delivered it to 
our foremost man. In which scroll were 
written in ancient Hebrew, and in ancient 
Greek, and in good Latin of the school, and 
in Spanish, these words: “Land ye not, none 
of you, and provide to be gone from this 


we could do, towards the north: by which ss coast within sixteen days, except you have 
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further time given you: meanwhile, if you 
want fresh water, or victual, or help for your 
sick, or that your ship needeth repair, write 
down your wants, and you shall have that 
which belongeth to mercy.” .. . 

The next morning early, there came to us 
the same officer that came to us at first with 
his cane, and told us, “he came to conduct 
us to the Strangers’ house: and that he had 
prevented the hour, because we might have 
the whole day before us for our business. For, 
said he, “if you will follow my advice, there 
shall first go with me some few of you, and 
see the place, and how it may be made con- 
venient for you; and then you may send for 
your sick, and the rest of your number, which 
ye will bring on land.” We thanked him, and 
said, that this care, which he took of desolate 
strangers God would reward. And so six of 
us went on land with him: and when we were 
on land; he went before us, and turned to 
us and said, “he was but our servant, and 
our guide.” He led us through three fair 
streets; and all the way we went there were 
gathered some people on both sides, stand- 
ing in a row; but in so civil a fashion, as if 
it had been, not to wonder at us but to 
welcome us; and divers of them, as we passed 
by them, put their arms a little abroad; which 
is their gesture when they bid any welcome. 
The Strangers’ house is a fair and spacious 
house, built of brick, of somewhat a bluer 
colour than our brick; and with handsome 
windows, some of glass, some of a kind of 
cambric oiled. He brought us first into a fair 
parlour above stairs, and then asked us, “What 
number of persons we were? And how many 
sick?” We answered, “we were in all, sick 
and whole, one and fifty persons, whereof 
our sick were seventeen.” He desired us to 
have patience a little, and to stay till he 
came back to us, which was about an hour 
after; and then he led us to see the chambers, 
which were provided for us, being in number 
nineteen: they having cast it, as it seemeth, 
that four of those chambers, which were bet- 
ter than the rest, might receive four of the 
principal men of our company, and lodge them 
alone by themselves; and the other fifteen 
chambers, were to lodge us two and two to- 
gether. The chambers were handsome and 
cheerful chambers, and furnished civilly. Then 
he led us to a long gallery, like a dorture, 
where he showed us along the one side, for 
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teen cells, very neat ones, having partitions 
of cedar wood. Which gallery and cells, being 
in all forty, many more than we needed, were 
instituted for an infirmary for sick persons. 
And he told us withal, that as any of our 
sick waxed well, he might be removed from 
his cell to a chamber; for which purpose there 
were set forth ten spare chambers, besides 
the number we spake of before. This done, 
he brought us back to the parlour, and lift- 
ing up his cane a little, as they do when they 
give any charge or command, said to us, ‘Ye 
are to know that the custom of the land re- 
quireth, that after this day and to-morrow, 
which we give you for removing of your peo- 
ple from your ship, you are to keep within 
doors for three days. But let it not trouble 
you, nor do not think yourselves restrained, 
but rather left to your rest and ease. You 
shall want nothing, and there are six of our 
people appointed to attend you for any busi- 
ness you may have abroad.” We gave him 
thanks with all affection and respect, and said, 
“God surely is manifested in this land... .” 

The next day, about ten of the clock, 
the governor came to us again, and after 
salutations said familiarly, that he was 
come to visit us: and called for a chair, 
and sat him down: and we being some 
ten of us, the rest were of the meaner 
sort, or else gone abroad, sat down with him. 
And when we were set, he began thus: “We 
of this island of ‘Bensalem,’” for so they 
call it in their language, “have this, that by 
means of our solitary situation, and of the 
laws of secrecy which we have for our trav- 
ellers, and our rare admission of strangers, 
we know well most part of the habitable world 
and are ourselves unknown. Therefore because 
he that knoweth least is fittest to ask ques- 
tions, it is more reason for the entertain- 
ment of the time, that ye ask me questions, 
than that I ask you.” We answered: “That 
we humbly thanked him that he would give 
us leave so to do: and that we conceived by 
the taste we had already, that there was no 
worldly thing on earth more worthy to be 
known than the state of that happy land... .” 

* “ * * * SE 

“There reigned in this island, about nine- 
teen hundred years ago, a king, whose mem- 
ory of all others we most adore; not super- 
stitiously, but as a divine instrument, though 
a mortal man; his name was Solomona: and 


the other side was but wall and window, seven- 55 we esteem him as the lawgiver of our na- 
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tion. This king had a large heart, inscrutable 
for good, and was wholly bent to make his 
kingdom and people happy. . . . Ye shall un- 
derstand, my dear friends, that amongst the 
excellent acts of that king, one above all hath 
the pre-eminence. It was the erection and in- 
stitution of an order or society which we call 
Solomon’s House; the noblest foundation, as 
we think, that ever was upon the earth, and 
the lanthorn of this kingdom. It is dedicated 
to the study of the works and creatures of 
God. ... But thus you see we maintain a 
trade, not for gold, silver, or jewels; nor for 
silks; nor for spices; nor any other commod- 
ity of matter; but only for God’s first crea- 
ture, which was light: to have light, I say, of 
the growth of all parts of the world.” And 
when he had said this, he was silent; and so 
were we all. For indeed we were all astonished 
to hear so strange things so probably told.... 

By that time six or seven days were spent, 
I was fallen into strait. acquaintance with a 
merchant of that city, whose name was Joa- 
bin... whereupon he turned to me and 
said: “You will pardon me, for I am com- 
manded away in haste.” The next morning 
he came to me again joyful, as it seemed, 
and said, “There is word come to the gov- 
ernor of the city, that one of the fathers of 
Solomon’s House will be here this day seven- 
night: we have seen none of them this dozen 
years. His coming is in state; but the cause 
of his coming is secret. I will provide you 
and your fellows of a good standing to see 


the like attire. The chariot was all of cedar, 
gilt, and adorned with crystal; save that the 
fore-end had pannels of sapphires, set in bor- 
ders of gold, and the hinder-end the like of 


s emeralds of the Peru colour. There was also 


a sun of gold, radiant upon the top, in the 
midst; and on the top before a small cherub 
of gold, with wings displayed. The chariot 
was covered with cloth of gold tissued upon 


1o blue. He had before him fifty attendants, 


young men all, in white satin loose coats 
to the mid-leg, and stockings of white silk; 
and shoes of blue velvet; and hats of blue 
velvet; with fine plumes of divers colours, 


153 set round like hat-bands. Next before the 


chariot went two men bare headed, in linen 
garments down to the foot, girt, and shoes 
of blue velvet, who carried the one a crosier, 
the other a pastoral staff, like a sheep-hook; 


zo neither of them of metal, but the crosier of 


balm-wood, the pastoral staff of cedar. Horse- 
men he had none, neither before nor behind 
his chariot: as it seemeth, to avoid all tumult 
and trouble. Behind his chariot went all the 


25 Officers and principals of the companies of 


the city. He sat alone, upon cushions of a 
kind of excellent plush, blue; and under his 
foot curious carpets of silk of divers colours, 
like the Persian, but finer. He held up his 


30 bare hand as he went, as blessing the people, 


but in silence. The street was wonderfully 
well kept: so that there was never any army 
had their men stand in better battle-array, 
than the people stood. The windows likewise 


his entry.” I thanked him, and told him, I 3s were not crowded, but every one stood in them 


was most glad of the news. The day being 
come, he made his entry. He was a man of 
middle stature and age, comely of person, and 
had an aspect as if he pitied men. He was 


as if they had been placed. When the shew 
was past, the Jew said to me: “I shall not 
be able to attend you as I would, in regard 
of some charge the city hath laid upon me, 


clothed in a robe of fine black cloth, with 4ofor the entertaining of this great person.” 


wide sleeves and a cape. His under garment 
was of excellent white linen down to the foot, 
girt with a girdle of the same; and a sindon 
or tippet of the same about his neck. He 
had gloves that were curious, and set with 
stone; and shoes of peach-coloured velvet. His 
neck was bare to the shoulders. His hat was 
like a helmet, or Spanish Montera; and his 
locks curled below it decently: they were 
of colour brown. His beard was cut round, 
and of the same colour with his hair, some- 
what lighter. He was carried in a rich chariot 
without wheels, litter-wise, with two horses at 
either end, richly trapped in blue velvet em- 


Three days after the Jew came to me again, 
and said: “Ye are happy men; for the father 
of Solomon’s House taketh knowledge of your 
being here, and commanded me to tell you, 


45 that he will admit all your company to his 


presence, and have private conference with 
one of you that ye shall choose: and for this 
hath appointed the next day after to-morrow. 
And because he meaneth to give you his bless- 


5°ing, he hath appointed it in the forenoon.” 


We came at our day and hour, and I was 
chosen by my fellows for the private access. 
We found him in a fair chamber, richly 
hanged, and carpeted under foot, without any 


broidered; and two footmen on each side in ss degrees to the state; he was set upon a low 
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throne richly: adorned, and a rich cloth of 
state over his head, of blue satin embroid- 
ered. He was alone, save that he had two 
pages of honour, on either hand one, finely 
attired in white. His under-garments were 
the like that we saw him wear in the char- 
iot; but instead of his gown, he had on him 
a mantle with a cape, of the same fine black, 
fastened about him. When we came in, as we 
were taught, we bowed low at our first en- 
trance; and when we were come near his 
chair, he stood up, holding forth his hand 
ungloved, and in posture of blessing; and we 
every one of us stooped down, and kissed the 
hem of his tippet. That done, the rest de- 
parted, and I remained. Then he warned the 
pages forth of the room, and caused me to 
sit down beside him, and spake to me thus 
in the Spanish tongue: 

“God bless thee, my son; I will give thee 
the greatest jewel I have. For I will impart 
unto thee, for the love of God and men, 
a relation of the true state of Solomon’s 
House. Son, to make you know the true state 
of Solomon’s House, I will keep this order. 
First, I will set forth unto you the end of our 
foundation. Secondly, the preparations and in- 
struments we have for our works. Thirdly, the 
several employments and functions whereto 


our fellows are assigned. And, fourthly, 
the ordinances and rites which we _ ob- 
serve. 


“The end of our foundation is the knowl- 
edge of causes, and secret motions of things; 
and the enlarging of the bounds of human 
empire, to the effecting of all things pos- 
Silom eis 

“We have also a mathematical house, where 
are represented all instruments, as well of 
geometry as astronomy, exquisitely made. . . 

“These are, my son, the riches of Solomon’s 
House. 

“For the several eniployments-and offices 
ofour fellows; we have twelve that sail into 
foreign countries, under the names of other 
nations, for our own we conceal, who bring 
us the books, and obstructs, and patterns of 
experiments of all other parts. These we call 
merchants of light. 

“We have three that collect the experi- 
ments which are in all books. These we call 
depredators. 

“We have three that collect the experi- 
ments of all mechanical arts; and also of 
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are not brought into arts. These we call 
mystery-men. 

“We have three that try new experiments, 
such as themselves think good. These we call 
pioneers or miners. 

“We have three that draw the experiments 
of the former four into titles, and tablets, 
to give the better light for the drawing of 
observations and axioms out of them. These 
we call compilers. 

“We have three that bend themselves, look- 
ing into the experiments of their fellows, and 
cast about how to draw out of them things 
of use and practice for man’s life and knowl- 
edge, as well for works, as for plain demon- 
stration of causes, means natural divinations, 
and the easy and clear discovery of the vir- 
tues and parts of bodies. These we call dowry- 
men or benefactors. 

“Then after divers meetings and consults of 
our whole number, to consider of the former 
labours and collections, we have three that 
take care, out of them, to direct new experi- 
ments, of a higher light, more penetrating 
into nature than the former. These we call 
lamps. 

“We have three others that do execute the 
experiments so directed, and report them. 
These we call inoculators. 

“Lastly, we have three that raise the former 
discoveries by experiments into greater ob- 
servations, axioms, and aphorisms. These we 
call interpreters of nature... . 

“For our ordinances and rites: we have 
two very long and fair galleries: in one of 
these we place patterns and samples of all 
manner of the more rare and excellent in- 
ventions: in the other we place the statues 
of all principal inventors. There we have the 
statue of your Columbus, that discovered 
the West Indies: also the inventor of ships: 
your monk that was the inventor of ord- 
nance, and of gunpowder: the inventor of 
music: the inventor of letters: the inventor 
of printing: the inventor of observations of 
astronomy: the inventor of works in metal: 
the inventor of glass: the inventor of silk 
of the worm: the inventor of wine: the in- 
ventor of corn and bread: the inventor of 
sugars: and all these by more certain tradi- 
tion than you have. Then have we divers 
inventors of our own excellent works; which 
since you have not seen, it were too long 
to make descriptions of them; and besides, 


liberal sciences; and also of practices which ss in the right understanding of these descrip- 
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tions, you might easily err. For upon every 
invention of value, we erect a statue to the 
inventor, and give him a liberal and honour- 
able reward. These statues are, some of brass; 
some of marble and touch-stone; some of 
cedar, and other special woods gilt and 
adorned: some of iron; some of silver; some 
of gold. 

“We have certain hymns and services, which 
we say daily, of laud and thanks to God for 
his marvellous works: and forms of prayers, 
imploring his aid and blessing for the illumina- 
tion of our labours; and the turning of them 
into good and holy uses. 

“Lastly, we have circuits or visits of divers 
principal cities of the kingdom; where, as it 
cometh to pass, we do publish new profit- 
able inventions as we think good. And we do 
also declare natural divinations of diseases, 
plagues, swarms of hurtful creatures, scarcity, 
tempests, earthquakes, great inundations, 
comets, temperature of the year, and divers 
other things; and we give counsel thereupon 
what the people shall do for the prevention 
and remedy of them. 

“And when he had said this, he stood up; 
and I, as I had been taught, kneeled down; 
and he laid his right hand upon his head, and 
said; ‘God bless thee, my son, and God bless 
this relation which I have made. I give thee 
leave to publish it for the good of other na- 
WON 5 ao” 


THE STUDENT’S PRAYER 


To God the Father, God the Word, God 
the Spirit, we pour forth most humble and 
hearty supplications; that he, remembering 
the calamities of mankind, and the pilgrim- 
age of this our life, in which we wear out 
days few and evil, would please to open to 
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us new refreshments out of the fountains of 
his goodness, for the alleviating of our mis- 
eries. This also we humbly and earnestly beg, 
that human things may not prejudice such 
as are divine; neither that from the unlock- 
ing of the gates of sense, and the kindling 
of a greater natural light, any thing of in- 
credulity, or intellectual night, may arise in 
our minds towards divine mysteries. But 
rather, that by our mind thoroughly cleansed 
and purged from fancy and vanities, and yet 
subject and perfectly given up to the divine 
oracles, there may be given unto faith the 
things that are faith’s. Amen. 


THE WRITER’S PRAYER 


Thou, O Father, who gavest the visible light 
as the first-born of thy creatures, and didst 
pour into man the intellectual light as the 
top and consummation of thy workmanship, 
be pleased to protect and govern this work, 
which, coming from thy goodness, returneth 
to thy glory. Thou, after thou hadst reviewed 
the works which thy hands had made, be- 
heldest that every thing was very good, and 
thou didst rest with complacency in them. 
But man, reflecting on the works which he 
had made, saw that all was vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit, and could by no means acquiesce 
in them. Wherefore, if we labour in thy works 
with the sweat of our brows, thou wilt make 
us partakers of thy vision and thy sabbath. 
We humbly beg that this mind may be sted- 
fastly in us; and that thou, by our hands, 
and also by the hands of others, on whom 
thou shalt bestow the same spirit, wilt please 
to convey a largess of new alms to thy family 
of mankind. These things we commend to thy 
everlasting love, by our Jesus, thy Christ, 
God with us. Amen. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY— 


FROM BACON TO BROWNE 


In general it was the function of the Seven- 
teenth Century to foster the spirit of the new 
philosophy which had come into being with 
Bacon and his contemporaries, and, ultimately, 
to make of English prose an orderly and effi- 
cient instrument for the expression of scientific 
thought. 

The first thing that one notices is the preva- 
lence of a spirit of inquiry. Thomas Sprat in 
his History of the Royal Society (Edition of 
1702, Vol. -I., page 1). referred to his time as 
“this Learned and Inquisitive Age,’ and with 
him “inquisitive’ was a term of compliment 
describing a desire to extend the bounds of 
knowledge. It was in this sense also that Evelyn 
referred to Pepys as his “curious friend.” This 
spirit of the new philosophy reveals itself in a 
resort to experience as opposed to authority. 
Abraham Cowley, in speaking of authority, says 
that Bacon “has broke the Scare-crow Deitie,” 
“has drawn the mind from words to things,” 
and, like Moses, has “showed the promised 
land.” Bacon’s influence was widely felt, and it 
became the growing practice of the time to de- 
pend on actual observation for increase of knowl- 
edge and not on written authority. A general 
spirit of judging and criticizing this accepted 
knowledge came into the world. 

Even long before Bacon’s time the spirit of 
inquiry had manifested itself in many places. 
Dr. Joannes Caius (1510-1573), whose treatise 
Of English Dogs, written in Latin, was trans- 
lated by Abraham Fleming in 1576, rests on 
experience for its knowledge: 


“This dog [the shepherd’s dog] either at the 
hearing of his master’s voice, or at the wagging 
and whistling in his fist, or at his shrill and 
hoarse hissing, bringeth the wandering wethers 
and‘straying sheep into the selfsame place where 
his master’s will and wish is to have them... . 
And sometimes the straying sheep, when no dog 
runneth before them, gather themselves together 
into a flock, when they hear the shepherd 
whistle in his fist, for fear of the dog (as I 
imagine): remembering this (if unreasonable 
creatures may be reported to have memory ) 
that the dog commonly runneth out at his mas- 
ter’s warrant, which is his whistle. This we have 
oftentimes diligently marked, in taking our 
journey from town to town. When we have 
heard a shepherd whistle, we have reined in our 
horse and stood still a space, to see the proof 
and trial of this matter.” 
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_Dr. Caius does not hesitate even at that early 
time to attack the authority of Hector Boethius, 
and does so on the basis of his own observation: 


“The Dog called the Fisher, whereof Hector 
Boethius writeth, which seeketh for fish by smell- 
ing among rock and stone; assuredly, I know of 
none of that kind in England, neither have I 
received by report that there is any such; albeit 
I have been diligent and busy in demanding the 
questicn, as well of fishermen, as also of hunts- 
men in that behalf, being careful and earnest 
to learn and understand of them if any such 
were: except that you hold opinion that the 
Beaver or O:ter is a fish, as many have believed, 
and according to their belief affirmed.” (Social 
England (ed. Lang), pp. 21-2, 27, in An Eng- 
lish Garner.) 

Isaak Walton (1593-1683), who is swept along 
in the current of the new philosophy, has, be- 
cause of his fame, made it known to the modern 
world. The greatness of The Compleat Angler 
(1653), now as then, consists just in this, that 
it is an exceilent manual of the art of fishing, 
because it is a first-hand study based on ex- 
perience. Walton frequently shows sympathetic 
readings from Bacon regarding seasons and 
methods for fishing; and, although he quotes to 
a great extent from authorities (Aristotle, 
Josephus, Pliny, etc.) less open than Bacon to 
proof by experimentation, he treats all author- 
ity with a whimsicality that reveals belief mainly 
in his own observation and experience: 


“Venator. But, master, do not Trouts see us 
in the night? 

Piscator. Yes, and hear and smell too, both 
then and in the day-time: for Gesner observes, 
the Otter smells a fish forty furlongs off him 
in the water: and that it may be true, seems to 
be affirmed by Sir Francis Bacon, in the eighth 
century of his Natural History, who there proves 
that waters may be the medium of sounds, by 
demonstrating it thus: That if you knock two 
stones together very deep under the water, 
those that stand on a bank near to that place 
may hear the noise without any diminution of 
it by the water. He also offers another experi- 
ment concerning the letting an anchor fall, by a 
very long cable, or rope, on a rock, or the sand, 
within the sea. And this being so well observed 
and demonstrated as it is by that learned man, 
has made me to believe that Eels unbed them- 
selves and stir at the noise of thunder, and not 
only, as some think, by the motion or stirring 
of the earth which is occasioned by that thun- 
eign ts 

All the further use that I shall make of this 
shall be, to advise anglers to be patient, and 
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forbear swearing, lest they be heard, and catch no 
fish.’ (Compleat Angler, ed. Andrew Lang. Lon- 
don, 1896, pp. 166-9.) 

Walton is, therefore, a great observer, but 
no dogmatist. His characteristic caution is seen 
in this statement: 


“J will tell you some of the wonders that 
you may now see, and not till then, believe, 
unless you think fit.” (/bid., p. 36.) 


One may also, in the serious prose of the time, 
find a new way of classifying natural phenomena 
and a great delight in the viewing of novel 
specimens. Dr. Caius had rejected the Latin 
classification of dogs in favor of that observed 
in local customs; and Dr. Thomas Penney 
(1589), botanist and entomologist, although his 
experience did not allow him to make a full 
classification of spiders, described in detail and 
put into classes these that he knew. He is 
significantly reported to have said that he 
doubted if Actorides had “seen all things.” Pen- 
ney’s friend, Dr. Thomas Moffett, made use of 
Penney’s studies in the preparation of his im- 
portant scientific work, The Theatre of Insects 
(published in Latin in 1634 and in English in 
1658), and one can see from that book how 
these sixteenth century writers were anticipating 
the very methods of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury. Note the scientific simplicity and exactitude 
of a statement like this from The Theatre of In- 
SeouSe 


“This field spider weaves a moderate and fine 
web in hedges, stretching forth his sheet with 
a Coverlaid, and where he dwells and waits for 
his prey. His web is thicker that it may not rain 
through, and better to endure the force of windes. 
She hath a brown body, but feet that are change- 
able colours, varyed with black and white spots 
in order. ... Pennius first observed this kind 
in Colchester fields between wilde Organum 
watching for flies, and he never saw it other- 
wise.” 

The writings of the highly cultivated and 
travelled gentleman John Evelyn (1620-1706) 
reflect in numerous places the point of view of 
the age in these matters. In The Diary (Evelyn’s 
Diary, ed. W. Bray, London, 1857, Vol. II, p. 
260), for example, he is impressed with the 
“rareties of one Mr. Charlton of the Middie 
Temple who showed us such a collection as I 
had never seen in all my travels abroad, either 
of private gentlemen or princes. It consisted of 
miniatures, drawings, shells, insects, medals, 
natural things, animals (of which divers, I think 
100, were kept in glasses of spirits of wine), 
minerals, precious stones, vessels, curiosities in 
amber, crystal, agate, etc.; all being very perfect 
and rare of their kind .. .” 


The most lasting organized result of what 
seems to have been a wide-spread interest in 
things, as distinguished from traditional book- 
learning about things, was the formation of the 
Royal Society. That institution, both directly and 
indirectly, is the greatest single influence in the 


creation of a new prose, and we must devote a 
little space here and in the next inter-chapter 
to it. 

The rise of the Royal Society is treated by Dr. 
Sprat no further back than “some space after 
the end of the civil wars,’ the scene of the 
assembly of the learned men who laid the 
foundation of it being fixed by him in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in the lodgings of Dr. John 
Wilkins in Wadham College. But on the author- 
ity of an early and important member, Dr. Wal- 
lis, we can be more definite: 


“About the year 1645, while I lived in Lon- 
don (at a time when by our Civil Wars, Aca- 
demical Studies were much interrupted in both 
our Universities:) beside the conversation ot 
eminent Divines, as to matters Theological, I 
had the opportunity of being acquainted with 
divers worthy Persons, inquisitive into Natural 
Philosophy, and other parts of Human Learn- 
ing; and particularly of what hath been called 
the New Philosophy or Experimental Philos- 
ophy. We did, by agreement, meet weekly in 
London, on a certain day, to treat and dis- 
course of such affairs. 

“Our business was... to discover and con- 
sider of Philosophical Enquiries, and such as 


related thereunto; as Physick, Anatomy, ... 
with the state of these studies at home and 
abroad. We there discoursed ...of the Cir- 


culation of the Blood, the Valves in the Veins, 
. .. the Copernican Hypothesis, the Nature of 
Comets, and New Stars, ... the improvement 
of Telescopes and Grinding of Glasses for that 
purpose, which were then but new Discoveries, 
as others not so generally embraced as they are 
now, with other things pertaining to what hath 
been called The New Philosophy which [dates] 
from the time of Galileo at Florence, and Sir 
Francis Bacon (Lord Verulam) in England, 
France, Germany, and other parts abroad, as 
well as with us in England.” 


Into this group of the Royal Society, made 
up of men imbued with the spirit of the age 
and of the next age, fit Sir Thomas Browne and 
Abraham Cowley, but not John Milton and 
some other important prose writers of the age. 
Let us consider them before we come to Browne. 

One of the most popular and lasting of essay- 
like forms of the seventeenth century was the 
Character, a literary type modeled and named 
after the Characters of the Greek psychologist 
Theophrastus. Theophrastus became known in 
Latin translation in 1592 and in English in 1616. 
He wrote short pieces in prose in which he em- 
bedied in a human being some moral character- 
istic. and then described the person’s actions 
under its influence. For example, when the coward 
goes to sea he imagines that promontories are 
privateers; when he gets into the field of battle, 
he “straightway remembers that he must run 
back to his tent for his sword.” Bishop John 
Hall’s Characters of Virtues and Vices (1608) 
is the first English book of characters in point 
of time. He was followed by the unfortunate 
Sir Thomas Overbury, whose Characters were 
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published in 1614, as “written by himself and 
other learned gentlemen his friends.” The greater 
number of his eighty portraits are of trades and 
professions. Nature to him was subdued to what 
it works in, like the dyer’s hand, so that he 
sees man as what society has made of him. 
Overbury was a courtier, and according to Bacon 
not a very honest one, and an acute and ac- 
rimonious observer of men and manners. His 
essays are the product of a circle of wits who 
profess a fine scorn of the ordinary and the 
commonplace in human life. Without anything 
like the depth or remarkable honesty of Swift, 
Overbury gives one the impression of cruelty, 
which Swift so often leaves. Overbury is a wit 
and a euphuist, and withal, though neglected, 
a considerable figure in literature. 

Character writing reached perhaps its highest 
point in the work of John Earle, Bishop of 
Worcester, whose Micro-cosmographie was pub- 
lished in 1628. Earle was not so well equipped 
for his task as was Overbury, whose oppor- 
tunities for seeing the world were better than 
Earle’s; but Earle’s portrait of “A Pretender to 
Learning” and other portraits from the clerical 
and academic world, which he was most at home 
in, show that his representations of life are 
truer than Overbury’s. Undoubtedly Clarendon 
in the great character sketches he drew of the 
leaders on both sides in his Hzstory of the 
Rebellion had had his pen sharpened by the 
character writers; and also no doubt Dryden 
had fallen under the same influence in his de- 
piction of his enemies in his satires. 

Another thread in the weaving of English prose 
literature may be taken up and traced from James 
Howell, whose Familiar Letters, or Epistolae 
Hoelianae, appeared at intervals from 1645 to 
1655. The element here is the spirit of journal- 
ism, and its medium is of course the vernacular. 
Nowhere do we find such a journalist before 
journalism as this rather conceited little Welsh- 
man; and nowhere, it may be added, do we see 
such testimony that letter-writing is the parent 
of journalism. The murder of Buckingham is one 
of the many good “stories” which his taste for 
news and its dissemination and his wonderful 
eye for detail have preserved for us in his book 
of essays. His style has a conversational natural- 
ness about it, as truly as that of Bunyan or 
Defoe. 

In Cowley we return to the group of the Royal 
Society. When that institution was considering 
the possibility of building a college, ‘they had of 
course in mind the vision of Solomon’s House 
in the New Atlantis of their master Bacon. 
Sprat (History of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, 1702, p. 151) says “even my Lord Bacon, 
with all his authority in the State, could never 
raise any Colledge of Solomon, but in a Ro- 
mance.” Plans for a college, covering both build- 
ings and regulation of academic life, were drawn 
by Evelyn and by Cowley. Alas! they were 
never realized in brick and mortar, but there 
can be no doubt that if the plans of these two 
men, as reshaped by the other generous spirited 
men of that group, had been carried out, the 
scientific and cultural advance of the English- 


speaking pecples would have been accelcrated by 
generations. Cowley’s plan was rejected on the 
ground of expense, “since he did more consult 
the generosity of his own mind, than of other 
mens 

Cowley’s essays seem to date from the period 
after the Restoration, and we have in him a rep- 
resentative successor of Bacon and Montaigne. 
He is like Montaigne in his plaintive personal 
note, and like Bacon in his orderly use of plan 
and division. One does not know how con- 
sciously Cowley set in order his English; but 
certain it is that in his essays there appears for 
the first time a style which is both dignified and 
natural. He has the Addisonian combination of 
these two elements of dignity and naturalness, 
without however Addison’s playfulness and 
charm, and one feels at once his difference from 
Bacon and Earle, Hooker and Milton, and How- 
ell and Walton. The chances are that his associa- 
tions with men of science and his admiration for 
Bacon had caused him to begin, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the process of applying logic to sentence 
structure. 

But what shall we say of Milton, the greatest 
prose writer of the age, except only Sir Thomas 
Browne? No one can say that Milton was not 
a completely logical thinker, the most forward- 
looking thinker of the age; yet as a prose writer 
one sees that he is, as compared to Browne or 
Cowley, a member of a preceding generation. 
One associates him with Taylor and Hooker, not 
with Dryden and Halifax: in expression but not 
in ideas. It was Milton who brought to bear, 
even upon the sacrosanct institution of marriage, 
the free spirit of revolutionary questioning. He 
raised his voice in noble eloquence against the 
censorship of printed books, and there is no- 
where such freedom of political idea as may be 
found in his pamphlet On the Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates. We must remember that Milton 
wrote for the most part, a particular kind of 
prose. His were mainly controversial writings, 
shaped both by the traditions of rhetoric and 
oratory and by the tendencies of the controversial 
writings of the age to indulge in the excesses 
of invective and vituperation. But, whatever 
Milton was, he was not a follower of Bacon 
and not one of those early members of the 
Royal Society who hoped to discover truth 
mainly from the physical universe. 

Let us grant in Milton a natural instinct for 
rhetoric with a joy in its achievements, a con- 
stant. contact with Latin and a complete and 
admiring mastery of it, and a proud remote- 
ness from the men of this world only, so that 
there was between them and Milton no reciprocal 
balance. “I seek not,’ he says, “to seduce the 
simple and illiterate; my errand is to find out 
the choicest and learnedest, who have this high 
gift of wisdom—to answer solidly, or be con- 
vinced.” Let us grant also that he was dis- 
tinctly a child of the Renaissance, born late and 
into the period of vagaries and idiosyncrasies, 
when his English contemporaries were John 
Donne and the “metaphysical” school of poets 
and his foreign contemporaries were Gongora in 
Spain and the practitioners of “rococo” art in 
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France and Italy. We then face a prose style 
possessed of many factors which enable us to 
understand and admire it. There are its Ciceron- 
jan constructions, its prerogatively placed pro- 
nouns, and its inverted order extending at times 
through clause after clause. Add to this his bril- 
liant and eccentric vocabulary wilfully chosen 
to satisfy his heightened feelings, his poctic 
moods, or his flaming scorn; add also his wealth 
of images, allusions, and illustrations——-and we 
simply say that this great artist chose to write 
that way rather than in the clear and ordered 
fashion of many of his contemporaries and most 
of his successors. Our task is now to show how 
the scientific spirit of the seventeenth century 
introduced the ideal of a simple rational prose, 
conventional in its form; but we may return to 
our earlicr theory and say that English prose 
might have been of almost any form. Neither 
Sidney’s, nor Bacon’s, nor Milton’s form pro- 
vailed; but we may, nevertheless, agree with the 
late Professor A. W. Ward that “Miltcn’s prose, 
all exceptions taken, and all cavils allowed their 
force, remains the most extraordinary literary 
prose, and the most wonderful pcet’s prose, em- 
bodied in English literature.” Let us, before 
we proceed to the consideration of Milton’s great 
contemporary, Sir Thomas Browne, read fer il- 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE 
(1605-1682) 


Sir Thomas Browne suffers from the reputa- 
tion of being the writer of possibly the most beau- 
tiful English prose which has ever been written, 
and of being that only. One often encounters the 
ignorant critical error that he used his observa- 
tions of life merely as an occasion for sonorous 
prose. His great work, Hydriotaphia, or Urn- 
Burial (1658), which he produced aifter long 
study of the sepulchral urns which had been 
unearthed near his home in Norwich, is some- 
times regarded merely as a series of general spec- 
ulations on burial customs in al! ages and among 
all races and as a magnificent homily on death 
and immortality. It is too often said that he was 
“not untinged with superstition,” without the fur- 
ther qualification that throughout his life he was 
busily engaged in exploding superstitions. 

Sir Thomas Browne was indeed, for his age, 
in the forefront of scientific investigation, 
thought of himself as a scientist, is, after Bacon, 
the greatest apologist of science, and devoted his 
best energies to the discovery of truth. That he 
did not succeed in getting rid of all errors in the 
realm of popular belief is not to be wondered at; 
but it is indeed strange that the open-minded 
man who produced Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or 
Enquiries into very many received tenets and 
commonly received truths, which examined prove 
but Vulgar and Common Errors (1646), should 
be described as credulous and prized for being 
“quaint.” Browne was a follower of Bacon and 
as carefully determined to accept as true only 


lustration the great paragraph on Truth from 
the Areopagitica: 


“Truth indeed came once into the world with 
her Divine Master, and was a perfect shape most 
glorious to look on: but when He ascended, and 
His Aspostles after Him were laid asleep, then 
straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as 
that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon with 
his conspirators, how they dealt with the good 
Osiris, took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely 
form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them 
to the four winds. From that time ever since, the 
sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imi- 
tating the careful search that Isis made for the 
mangled body of Osiris, went up and down gath- 
ering up limb by limb, still as they could find 
them. We have not yet found them all, Lords 
and Commons, nor ever shall do, till her Mas- 
ter’s second coming; He shall bring together 
every joint and member, and shall mould them 
into an immortal feature of loveliness and per- 
fection. Suffer not these licensing prohibitions to 
stand at every place of opportunity, forbidding 
and disturbing them that continue seeking, that 
continue to do our obsequies to the torn body 
of our martyred saint.” 


that which was capable of demonstration as 
was Bacon himself. Browne needs to be brought 
to life as a man and a thinker. Ordinary writers 
on English literature are so ignorant of his pur- 
pose as a writer that they misinterpret the prin- 
ciples which appear in his prose style. No man’s 
prose style can be divorced from his thought, 
since all prose writing is a matter of ideas or 
nothing. So much of the more familiar writinz 
about Browne for the last thirty years has been 
by Professor George Saintsbury, and colcred 
by Professcr Saintsbury’s interest in the growth 
of English prose style, that we are in the way 
of forgetting that Sir Thomas Browne was any- 
thing more than a writer of “stately and elo- 
quent prose.” 

Even Mr. Edmund Gosse, more interested in 
Browne’s thought than is Professor Saintsbury, 
insists that Browne “was contented to preserve 
a condition of mental life into which the spir‘t 
of severe inquiry had not yet intruded,’ which, 
he adds, “was to set in, in a very few years, with 
the advent of the Royal Society.’ Mr. Gosse 
seems to disregard the fact that Browne was 
part of the scientific movement which produced 
the Royal Society and was in close touch and 
immediate sympathy with the leaders of that in- 
stitution for more than thirty years. In any 
case, one can hardly describe the activities of the 
Royal Society, at least in the third quarter of the 
seventeenth century, as “actuated by a spirit of 
severe inquiry.” From a modern point of view 
the science of the earlier years of the Royal So- 
ciety was amateurish to a degree. The scientists 
of the time were not so much convinced that the 
stock of human knowledge was erroneous as that 
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it was inadequate and might be erroneous. They 
had a spirit of inquiry and an openness of mind 
towards traditions and even superstitions which 
our age lacks; in these Browne participated fully. 
He was, in point of fact, a most interesting, wise, 
gifted, learned and benevolent man who merits 
consideration from other points of view besides 
that of the famous “purple patches” which ap- 
pear in all books of selections. We should con- 
vince ourselves, first of all, that he has something 
worth while to say, and in order to do that, 
let us look into his training. 

Sir Thomas Browne was born on the 19th of 
October, 1605, in the parish of St. Michael, 
Cheapside, three years before Milton and in very 
nearly the same neighborhood. He belonged to a 
respectable family; and, although we learn, that, 
after the premature death of his father and the 
second marriage of his mother, he suffered from 
the rapacity of his guardians, there was yet 
money enough in his inheritance to provide him 
with the best education which his tiracs afforded. 
Indeed he seems never to have been in necd of 
money. He attended the famous secondary school 
called Winchester College, and, later, broadgate 
Hall, Oxford, which during his student days be- 
came Pembroke College. That, it may be re- 
membered, was Dr. Samuel Johnson’s college. 
Their belonging to the same college probably had 
no significance, but Dr. Johnson became Browne’s 
great admirer and was much influenced by him, 
as witnessed by his excellent short life of Sir 
Thomas Browne. To complete his education 
Browne travelled on the continent, attended lec- 
tures at Montpelier in France, Padua in Italy, 
and Leyden in Holland, at which last-mentioned 
place he was made doctor of medicine at some 
unrecorded date about 1633. 

Montpelier, a city in the ancient district of 
the Roman Province, is the seat of one of the 
most venerable universities in Europe, and, at an 
earlier time, one of the most important; so much 
so, that it has been said that the history of Mont- 
pelier is the history of medicine in Europe. Mont- 
pelier was the center of Greek, Roman, and Ara- 
bic culture in that subject. When Browne went 
there about 1629 the city had lost much of the 
splendor it had had during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, because it had suffered much in 
the Catholic-Protestant wars and had lost its 
commercial power; but the university was still 
among the medical leaders of the world, far 
ahead of Oxford and of any place in northern 
Europe except Leyden and possibly Paris, and 
abreast of Pisa, Padua, and Bologna in Italy. 
Montpelier was an institution of practical rather 
than theoretical medicine. Thither at that time 
flocked the medical students of Europe to take 
advantage of the public demonstrations in anat- 
omy, surgery, and medicine. There too the 
science of botany with its many medical connec- 
tions might be studied better than anywhere else 
in the world. To this day it is a matter of inter- 
est to visit the botanical gardens of Montpelier, 
established by Henry IV of France and the old- 
est of their kind in the world. Browne spent a 
vear taking the famous preliminary course at 
Montpelier and then went to the equally re- 


nowned university of Padua. That Browne laid 
the basis of his great medical scholarship at 
Montpelier is evident to those who read his let- 
ters about the study of medicine. It is also prob- 
ably true that Montpelier, with its numerous 
students of all nations and sects, began the proc- 
ess of making a cosmopolitan of Browne: 


“I have no antipathy, or rather idiosyncrasy 
in diet, humour, air, anything. I wonder not at 
the French for their dishes of frogs, snails, and 
toadstools, nor at the Jews for locusts and grass- 
hoppers; but, being among them, make them my 
common viands, and I find that they agree with 
my stomach as well as theirs. I could digest a 
salad gathered in a churchyard as well as in a 
garden. I cannot start at the presence of a ser- 
pent, scorpion, lizard, or salamander. At the 
sight of a toad or viper, I find in me no desire to 
take up a stone to destroy them. I feel not in 
myself those common antipathies that I can dis- 
cover in others; those national repugnances do 
not touch me, nor do I behold with prejudice 
the French, Italian, Spaniard, or Dutch; but 
where I find their actions in balance with my 
countrymen’s, I honour, love, and embrace them 
in the same degree. I was born in the eighth 
climate, but seem for to be formed and constel- 
lated unto all. I am no plant that will not pros- 
per out of a garden. All places, all airs make 
unto me one country. [ am in England every- 
where and under any meridian. I have been ship- 
wrecked, but yet am not enemy to sea or winds. 
I can study, play, or sleep in a tempest. In brief, 
I am averse from nothing. My conscience would 
give me the lie if I should say I absolutely de- 
test or hate any essence but the Devil; or so at 
least abhor anything, but that we might come 
to composition.” 


Perhaps in scientific and theoretical learning 
Padua contributed even more to Browne than 
did Montpelier, for Padua was the world’s leader 
in science. William Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, a feat which seemed to 
Browne superior to that of Columbus, had 
studied at Padua under Fabricius of Aquapen- 
dente from 1598 to 1600 and had built his great 
discovery on the work of the eminent Paduans. 
In the old theater of Vesalius Browne must have 
watched the surgical demonstrations of Pietro 
Marchetti, the greatest of living surgeons. Again, 
Browne’s letters, by their numerous citations of 
Paduan authors, bear witness of the extent to 
which he drank in the science of Padua. There 
remained, however, one more line of advance 
in medical science for Browne to exploit. 

As a reward to the inhabitants of the town 
for their courageous resistance to the Spaniards, 
the Dutch government had established in 1575 
the new university of Leyden. This institution 
pushed rapidly to the front in science, particularly, 
in chemistry, a subject of vital importance to the 
development of medicine. Probably after one 
year at Padua Browne went to Leyden, where 
he may have listened to the lectures of the 
eminent Johann Baptist Van Helmont, investiga- 
tor of the chemical properties of the fluids of 
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the human body and inventor of the word “gas.” 
At Leyden Browne acquired his interest in chem- 
istry and derived such benefit as might be from 
the medical system invented at Leyden of walk- 
ing from bedside to bedside in a hospital, which I 
think is called clinical. 

Browne settled on his return to England at 
Shipden Hall near Halifax in Yorkshire, and 
there practiced medicine until 1637, when he 
removed to the city of Norwich. He is always 
thought of in connection with Norwich. One 
sees on the wall of the Church of St. Peter 
Mancroft in Norwich a monument erected by his 
widow after his death, which occurred in 1682 on 
his birthday, the 19th of October. Strange to 
say there was on exhibition for a long time, 
possibly still, in the museum of Norwich hospital, 
the skull of Sir Thomas Browne. Just why the 
skull of the courtly, kindly, modest scholar should 
have been made into a spectacle one cannot say. 

It was not Norwich, however, at which 
Browne wrote the book on which, in the first in- 
stance, his fame rests. He was certainly resident 
at Shipden Hall when he wrote Religio Medici 
(a doctor’s religion), which must have been 
written about 1635 or 1636. After the fashion of 
the time, the book apparently circulated in man- 
uscript, and, because it dealt with the dangerous 
subject of religion, was not immediately pub- 
lished. A bad version, however, came out surrepti- 
tiously in 1642, so bad a version that Browne 
found it desirable to issue the next year an 
authorized edition. In the preface to this he de- 
scribes the treatise as the product of leisure 
hours at a period seven years before. In the 
text itself also he declares that he has not yet 
seen one revolution of Saturn, which is his fanci- 
ful way of telling his age. Saturn was his planet, 
since he was born under its influence. Its 
sidereal period is twenty-nine and one-half years. 
The free spirit of Religio Medici made Browne 
at once the target of many theological attacks, 
of which we need give no account. No book of 
such latitudinarian doctrine, claiming at the same 
time Christian orthodoxy, had appeared since 
Montaigne’s Essays, ii not More’s Utopia. On the 
basis of this bock it was surmised that the author 
was at heart a Catholic, and also a Quaker, 
though it is perfectly obvious he could not have 
been both and that he had declared himself an 
adherent of the established church of England. 
Such a view of the breadth of the mercy of God 
was to many thinkers of the day an impossible 
heresy. 

This tolerance in the days of intolerance is, 
therefore, worth inquiring into. Strangely enough 
it turns out that Browne’s attitude toward reli- 
gion arises from his attitude towards science. 
He had a mind that was at once scientific and 
reverent. He approved of the examination of the 
natural world, desired to engage in it and was, 
at the same time, religious in spirit and desirous 
of conforming to the last command of revealed 
religion. He therefore sought and found a rec- 
onciliation between religion and science before 
the question as we know it arose. This recon- 
ciliation he found in a single approach to the two 
subjects in freedom of opinion. It follows that 


difference of opinion should not divide men in 
either scientific or religious matters; and, since 
differences of opinion in science are merely ex- 
pressions of intelligent attitudes, differences of 
opinion in religion should be regarded in the 
same light. As for matters of form, they are 
obviously merely matters of opinion; and, as 
for faith, it does not enter into the consideration. 
He is so steadfast that he prefers to exercise his 
faith on a difficult rather than an easy point. 
There is accordingly a great difference in Browne’s 
mind between error and heresy, since heresy is 
only singularity of opinion, and, therefore, an 
admirable thing. He goes so far as to say that 
heresy and atheism are only doubts to be re- 
solved and fair grounds for thought and in- 
vestigation. He will not admit the incompatibil- 
ity of science and religion. Perhaps no better 
statement can be found than the following 
paragraph, in which, though it is devoted to 
religion, Browne’s adherence to science is absolute: 


“Whatsoever is beyond, as points indifferent, I 
observe according to the rules of my private 
reason, or the humour and fashion of my de- 
votion; neither believing this because Luther 
affirmed it, nor disproving that because Calvin 
hath disavouched it. I condemn not all things 
in the Council of Trent, nor approve all in the 
Synod of Dort. In brief, where the Scripture 
is silent, the Church is my text; where that 
speaks ’tis but my comment: where there is a 
joint silence of both, I borrow not the rules of 
my religion from Rome or Geneva, but the 
dictates of my own reason.” 


Sir Thomas Browne, as truly as any man of his 
age, was a follower of Bacon in the new learning, 
for he stood strongly by the dictum that, in 
science, experience, and not authority, is supreme. 
He betrays his conception of the acquisition of 
knowledge when he exalts, as he often does, 
Solomon’s desire for wisdom. “The advantage 
I have of the vulgar,” he says, “with the content 
and happiness I conceive therein, is ample rec- 
ompense for all my endeavours, in what part 
of knowledge soever. Wisdom is His most beau- 
teous attribute; no man can attain unto it: 
yet Solomon pleased God when he desired it.” 
It is small homage, he thinks, to God ignorantly 
to admire his works: “The wisdom of God re- 
ceives small honour from those vulgar heads 
that stare about and with a gross rusticity ad- 
mire his works.” A statement like this shows 
that in Browne’s case the transition to the new 
age is already complete. If God is honoured and 
not offended by the study of his works, great 
results will follow from the devotion to science 
of pious men; and the ancient scholastic question 
of whether or not a man may be orthodox 
and at the same time disagree with Aristotle 
or St. Thomas Aquinas about the physical uni- 
verse is, in Browne’s mind at least, laid to rest. 
Browne, like Bacon, objected to the science of 
his day because usually it still turned its back 
on experiment and sought truth in tradition and 
authority, or, as Browne puts it, with the con- 
ventionally minded ‘intellectual acquisition is 
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but reminiscential evocation, and new impres- 
sions but the colouring of old stamps which stood 
pale in the soul before.” He had, as we have 
seen, lived on the continent in societies where 
the approach to science had ceased to be, to so 
great a degree, traditional and had felt the in- 
spiration which comes from successful research. 

In order to promote the advancement of learn- 
ing Bacon had urged co6dperation among scholars, 
and it was no doubt partly because of this 
that the activities of the Royal Society in the 
seventeenth century consisted in an attempt to 
carry out the works of science by the method 
of collaboration. Bacon had dreamed the dream 
of a college of state in which there should be 
a central body of learned men associated with 
one another and with their pupils to whom 
should be brought, by an organized system of 
intelligence, materials for study from the whole 
world. Such reports should be tested, examined, 
and passed upon, and the truth thus determined. 
The Royal Society was an adaptation of this 
idea, so that much of its work is made up of 
the consideration of reports from quite distant 
fields by investigators, who were alas! sometimes 
not scientists themselves. One of the interesting 
bodies of material preserved in the Browne papers 
is the journal of Mr. Edward Browne while he 
was a student at various universities and a 
traveler on the continent, together with his 
letters to his father and a few of his father’s 
letters to him. The Royal Society submitted to 
him a series of thirteen questions dealing 
largely with mineralogy and mining, and these, 
with Sir Thomas Browne’s advice, Mr. Edward 
Browne investigated in the mining regions of 
Hungary. It is probable that there can be no 
division of labor between those who collect 
data and those who pass upon them, although 
Mr. Edward Browne was entirely competent to 
carry out the task assigned to him; but, in any 
case, if one wishes to understand seventeenth 
century scholars, such as Evelyn and Sir Thomas 
Browne, one must understand that they have two 
of Bacon’s ideas always in mind. One of these 
is an impartial effort to collect data and judge 
them by the application of the best minds; 
the other is to make known for the use of the 
world the results of study. 

Research, therefore, was to Browne a creed 
whose first article was the immortality of good 
works. 


“To be nameless in worthy deeds, exceeds an 
infamous history. The Canaanitish woman lives 
more happily without a name, than Herodias 
with one. And who had not rather have been 
the good thief than Pilate.” 


“Those highly magnify Him,” says Browne, 
“whose judicious inquiry into His acts and 
deliberate research into His creatures return the 
duty of a devout and learned admiration.” By 
independent observation and thought men_be- 
come worthy of their station as men. “We must 
build ourselves men again,” says he. 


“Men’s names should not only distinguish 


them, A man should be something which all men | 


are not, and an individual is something besides 
his proper name. Thus while it exceeds not the 
bounds of reason and modesty, we cannot con- 
demn singularity.” 


“Men disparage not antiquity who prudently 
exalt new inquiries, and make not them the 
judges of truth who were but fellow inquirers 
of it,’ he says in one place, and in another: 


“T know most of the plants of my own 
country, and those about me, yet methinks I do 
not know so many as when I did but know a 
hundred, and had scarcely ever simpled further 
than Cheapside.” 


After the publication of Vulgar Errors, which 
was regarded in its day as a work of exact and 
careful scientific method, and, particularly, after 
the appearance of Urn-Burial, also regarded not 
only as a work of great learning but of sound 
procedure, Browne became famous as an author- 
ity on science and was consulted widely on mat- 
ters of antiquarianism and natural history. He 
busied himself for many years in scientific work 
and in writing in aid of scientific workers, be- 
coming in fact a sort of director of research. “I 
make not my head a grave,” he says; and also, 
“Tt is an honourable object to see the reasons 
of other men wear our liveries, and their bor- 
rowed understandings do homage to the bounty 
of ours.” Browne corresponded with the most 
important workers in many fields. Dr. Henry 
Power and others asked his advice as to method 
in the pursuit of investigations in medicine. Wil- 
liam How, the botanist, was one of his cor- 
respondents. William Dugdale, author of the 
famous Aonasticon, was another. Browne's tract 
Of Garlands, and possibly his Observations on 
Grafting, were done at the request of John 
Evelyn. The little paper on Iceland is based on 
his conversations and correspondence with Jonas. 
In 1671 King Charles II visited Norwich and 
conferred on Browne, as a distinguished citi- 
zen, the honor of knight-hood. On that occasion 
Evelyn visited him and set down in his Diary 
a description of Browne’s house and garden as 
“a paradise and cabinet of rarities, and that of 
the best collections, especially medals, books, 
plants, and natural things.” 

Possibly the thing which humanizes Browne 
most is his method in the education of his sons. 
His eldest son, Dr. Edward Browne, grew into 
a distinguished man, becoming ultimately presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians. His son’s 
studies and travels on the continent Browne 
followed with great enthusiasm and meticulous 
care. The second son, Thomas, was a sailor who 
early lost his life in the service of his country. 
The occasion of “Honest. Tom’s” visit to the 
continent for study in 1660 brought forth some 
of the finest revelations of the character and 
disposition of his distinguished father. Tom was 
fourteen when his father wrote him at Jength on 
the subject of his education and conduct, afford- 
ing a tender and delightful glimpse of the re- 
lation of father and son. Browne wished in 
the education of both his sons to put them 
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in the way of getting first-hand information. 
He wished them to get their knowledge by 
observation and not primarily from books, so 
that he sent fourteen-year-old Tom to France, 
having provided him with careful instructions 
for the proper observation of men and man- 
ners. Browne’s letters to his sons suggest some- 
thing of the spirit of the seventeenth century, 
both of its growing belief in the value of ex- 
perience as against authority and of the gentility 
of the cavalier. He cautions Tom against ig- 
norantly admiring wonders—what he calls pudor 
yusticus. His sons must be fine gentlemen and 
men of the world, but they must sce the truth 
for themselves and judge from their own eyes. 

As to the much discussed question of Browne’s 
style, one may agree that he is almost the most 
exquisite writer of English prose in the whole 
range of our literature, and add that he is such 
for certain reasons not ordinarily taken into 
consideration. Eis charm is usually attributed to 
his magniloquent words and phrases from the 
Latin language, to his deep and stately periods, 
drawn out and amplified like organ music, and 
to the freedom and brilliance with which his 
imagination plays over the surface of his thought. 
To these rococo traits we should also add this, 
that his style is a garment for his thought, a 
garment, sometimes plain and severe and some- 
times gorgeous. In its variations it expresses 
the astonishing variety of Browne’s thought. 
A slight attempt has here been made to indicate 
that Sir Thomas Browne was a thinker and not 
solely a dreamer. His syntax, his way of keep- 
ing his coherence, even in passages of mystical 
beauty, bears this out. This order in the midst of 
exuberance is, after all, exactly what should be 
expected of a man imbued, as Browne was, with 


RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE 


(From Religio Medici, Part 1) 


Section 1—F¥or my religion, though there 
be several circumstances that might persuade 
the world I have none at all—as the general 
scandal of my profession,—the natural course 
of my studies,—the indifferency of my behav- 
iour and discourse in matters of religion 
(neither violently defending one nor with 
that common ardour and contention opposing 
another) ,—yet, in despite hereof, I dare with- 
out usurpation assume the honourable style of 
a Christian. Not that I merely owe this title 


to the font, my education, or the clime wherein 5, 


I was born, as being bred up either to con- 
firm those principles my parents instilled into 


] 


the melancholy and mysticism of a deeply re- 
ligious age, yet at the same time born into a 
new age of scientific investigation. 
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my unwary understanding, or by a general 
consent proceed in the religion of my coun- 
try; but that having, in my riper years and 
confirmed judgment, seen and examined all, 
I find myself obliged, by the principles of 
grace, and the law of mine own reason, to 
embrace no other name but this: neither doth 
herein my zeal so far make me forget the 
general charity I owe unto humanity, as 
rather to hate than pity Turks, Infidels, and 
(what is worse) Jews; rather contenting my- 
self to enjoy that happy style, than maligning 
those who refuse so glorious a title. 


Quousque patiere, bone Jesu! 

Judaei te semel, ego saepius crucifixi; 
Illi in Asia, ego in Britania, 

Gallia, Germania; 
Bone Jesu, miserere mei, et Judaeorum. 


Section 2.—But, because the name of a 
Christian is become too general to express our 
faith—there being a geography of religion as 
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well as lands, and every clime not only dis- 
tinguished by its laws and limits, but cir- 
cumscribed by its doctrines and rules of 
faith—to be particular, I am of that re- 
formed new-cast religion, wherein I dislike 
nothing but the name; of the same belief our 
Saviour taught, the apostles disseminated, the 
fathers authorized, and the martyrs confirmed; 
but, by the sinister ends of princes, the ambi- 
tion and avarice of prelates, and the fatal 
corruption of times, so decayed, impaired, and 
fallen from its native beauty, that it required 
the careful and charitable hands of these 
times to restore it to its primitive integrity. 
Now, the accidental occasion whereupon, the 
slender means whereby, the low and abject 
condition of the person by whom, so good a 
work was set on foot, which in our adversaries 
beget contempt and scorn, fill me with won- 
der, and are the very same objections the 
insolent pagans first cast at Christ and his 
disciples. 

Section 3—Yet I have not so shaken hands 
with those desperate resolutions who had 
rather venture at large their decayed bottom, 
than bring her in to be new-trimmed in the 
dock,—who had rather promiscuously retain 
all, than abridge any, and obstinately be what 
they are, than what they have been,—so to 


stand in diameter and sword’s point with 30 


them. We have reformed from them, not 
against them: for, omitting those impropera- 
tions and terms of scurrility betwixt us, 
which only difference our affections, and not 
our cause, there is between us one common 
name and appellation, one faith and neces- 
sary body of principles common to us both; 
and therefore I am not scrupulous to converse 
and live with them, to enter their churches 
in defect of ours, and either pray with them 
or for them. I could never perceive any ra- 
tional consequence from those many texts 
which prohibit the children of Israel to pollute 
themselves with the temples of the heathens; 
we being all Christians, and not divided by such 
detested impieties as might profane our prayers, 
or the place wherein we make them; or that 
a resolved conscience may not adore her 
Creator any where, especially in places devoted 


to his service; where, if their devotions offend 50 


him, mine may please him; if theirs profane 
it, mine may hallow it. Holy water and cru- 
cifix (dangerous to the common people) de- 
ceive not my judgment, nor abuse my devo- 


w 


2 


On 


to that which misguided zeal terms supersti- 
tion: my common conversation I do acknowl- 
edge austere, my behaviour full of rigour, 
sometimes not without morosity; yet, at my 
devotion I love to use the civility of my knee, 
my hat, and hand, with all those outward and 
sensible motions which may express or pro- 
mote my invisible devotion. I should violate 
my own arm rather than a church; nor will- 
ingly deface the name of saint or martyr. At 
the sight of a cross, or crucifix, I can dis- 
pense with my hat, but scarce with the thought 
or memory of my Saviour. I cannot laugh at, 
but rather pity, the fruitless journeys of pil- 
grims, or contemn the miserable condition of 
friars; for, though misplaced in circumstances, 
there is something in it of devotion. I could 
never hear the Ave-Mary bell without an ele- 
vation, or think it a sufficient warrant, be- 
cause they erred in one circumstance, for me 
to err in all,—that is, in silence and dumb 
contempt. Whilst, therefore, they directed 
their devotion to her, I offered mine to God; 
and rectified the errors of their prayers by 
rightly ordering mine own. At a solemn pro- 
cession I have wept abundantly, while my 
consorts, blind with opposition and prejudice, 
have fallen into an excess of scorn and laugh- 
ter. There are, questionless, both in Greek, 
Roman, and African churches, solemnities and 
ceremonies, whereof the wiser zeals do make 
a Christian use; and which stand condemned 
by us, not as evil in themselves, but as al- 
lurements and baits of superstition to those 
vulgar heads that look asquint on the face of 
truth, and those unstable judgments that 
cannot consist in the narrow point and centre 
of virtue without a reel or stagger to the cir- 
cumference. 

Section 6.—I could never divide myself 
from any man upon the difference of an 
opinion, or be angry with his judgment for 
not agreeing with me in that from which, per- 
haps, within a few days, I should dissent my- 


5 self. I have no genius to disputes in religion; 


and have often thought it wisdom to de- 
cline them, especially upon a disadvantage, or 
when the cause of truth might suffer in the 
weakness of my patronage. Where we desire 
to be informed, ’tis good to contest with men 
above ourselves; but, to confirm and estab- 
lish our opinions, ’tis best to argue with judg- 
ments below our own, that the frequent spoils 
and victories over their reasons may settle in 


tion at all. I am, I confess, naturally inclined ss ourselves an esteem and confirmed opinion of 
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our own. Every man is not a proper champion 
for truth, nor fit to take up the gauntlet in 
the cause of verity: many, from the ignorance 
of these maxims, and an inconsiderate zeal 
unto truth, have too rashly charged the troops s 
of error, and remain as trophies unto the 
enemies of truth. A man may be in as just 
possession of truth as of a city, and yet be 
forced to surrender: ’tis therefore far better 


to enjoy her with peace than to hazard her on 10 


a battle. If, therefore, there rise any doubts 
in my way, I do forget them, or at least 
defer them, till my better settled judgment 
and more manly reason be able to resolve 
them; for I perceive every man’s own reason 15 
is his best Oedipus, and will, upon a reason- 
able truce, find a way to loose those bonds 
wherewith the subtleties of error have en- 
chained our more flexible and tender judg- 
ments. In philosophy,where truth seems double- 20 
faced, there is no man more paradoxical 
than myself: but in divinity I love to keep the 
road; and, though not in an implicit, yet an 
humble faith, follow the great wheel of the 
church, by which I move; not reserving any 2s 
proper poles, or motion from the epicycle of 
my own brain. By this means I leave no gap 
for heresy, schisms, or errors, of which at 
present, I hope I shall not injure truth to 
say, I have no taint or tincture. I must con- 30 
fess my greener studies have been polluted 
with two or three; not any begotten in the 
latter centuries, but old and obsolete, such as 
could never have been revived but by such 
extravagant and irregular heads as mine. For, 35 
indeed, heresies perish not with their authors; 
but, like the river Arethusa, though they lose 
their currents in one place, they rise up again 
in another. One general council is not able to 
extirpate one single heresy: it may be can- 
celled for the present; but revolution of time, 
and the like aspects from heaven, will restore 
it, when it will flourish till it be condemned 
again. For, as though there were a metempsy- 
chosis, and the soul of one man passed into 
another, opinions do find, after certain revo- 
lutions, men and minds like those that first 
begat them. To see ourselves again, we need 
not look for Plato’s year: every man is not 
only himself; there have been many Dioge- 
neses, and as many Timons, though but few 
of that name; men are lived over again; the 
world is now as it was in ages past; there was 
none then, but there hath been some one 


45 


40 


50 


since, that parallels him, and is, as it were, 
his revived self. 

Section 7—Now, the first of mine was 
that of the Arabians; that the souls of men 
perished with their bodies, but should yet 
be raised again at the last day: not that I did 
absolutely conceive a mortality of the soul, 
but, if that were, (which faith, not philosophy, 
hath yet thoroughly disproved,) and that both 
entered the grave together, yet I held the 
same conceit thereof that we all do of the 
body, that it rise again. Surely it is but the 
merits of our unworthy nature, if we sleep 
in darkness until the last alarm. A serious re- 
flex upon my own unworthiness did make me 
backward from challenging this prerogative of 
my soul: so that I might enjoy my Saviour 
at the last, I could with patience be nothing 
almost unto eternity. The second was that of 
Origen; that God would not persist in his 
vengeance for ever, but, after a definite time 
of his wrath, would release the damned souls 
from torture: which error I fell into upon a 
serious contemplation of the great attribute 
of God, his mercy; and did a little cherish it 
in myself, because I found therein no malice, 
and a ready weight to sway me from the other 
extreme of despair, whereunto melancholy and 
contemplative natures are too easily disposed. 
A third there is, which I did never positively 
maintain or practise, but have often wished it 
had been consonant to truth, and not offen- 
sive to my religion; and that is, the prayer for 
the dead; whereunto I was inclined from some 
charitable inducements, whereby I could 
scarce contain my prayers for a friend at the 
ringing of a bell, or behold his corpse without 
an orison for his soul. "Twas a good way, me- 
thought, to be remembered by posterity, and 
far more noble than a history. These opinions 
I never maintained with pertinacity, or en- 
deavoured to inveigle any man’s belief unto 
mine, nor so much as ever revealed, or dis- 
puted them with my dearest friends; by which 
means I neither propagated them in others, 
nor confirmed them in myself; but, suffering 
them to flame upon their own substance, with- 
out addition of new fuel, they went out in- 
sensibly of themselves: therefore these opin- 
ions, though condemned by lawful councils, 
were not heresies in me, but bare errors, and 
single lapses of my understanding, without a 
joint depravity of my will. Those have not 
only depraved understandings, but diseased 
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affections, which cannot enjoy a singularity 
without a heresy, or be the author of an 
opinion without they be of a sect also. This 
was the villany of the first schism of Lucifer; 
who was not content to err alone, but drew 
into his faction many legions of spirits; and 
upon this experience he tempted only Eve, 
well understanding the communicable nature 
of sin, and that to deceive but one was tacitly 
and upon consequence to delude them both. 

Section 8—That heresies should arise, we 
have the prophecy of Christ; but, that old 
ones should be abolished, we hold no predic- 
tion. That there must be heresies, is true, not 
only in our church, but also in any other: even 
in the doctrines heretical there will be super- 
heresies; and Arians, not only divided from 
the church, but also among themselves: for 
heads that are disposed unto schism, and com- 
plexionally propense to innovation, are natu- 
rally disposed for a community; nor will be 
ever confined unto the order or economy of 
one body; and therefore, when they separate 
from others, they knit but loosely among them- 
selves; nor contented with a general breach 
or dichotomy with their church, do subdivide 
and mince themselves almost into atoms. ’Tis 
true, that men of singular parts and humours 
have not been free from singular opinions and 
conceits in all ages; retaining something, not 
‘only besides the opinion of their own church, 
or any other, but also any particular author; 
which, notwithstanding, a sober judgment may 
do without offence or heresy; for there are 
yet, after all the decrees of councils, and the 
niceties of the schools, many things, un- 
touched, unimagined, wherein the liberty of 
an honest reason may play and expatiate with 
security, and far without the circle of a 
heresy. 

Section 9.—As for those wingy mysteries in 
divinity, and airy subtleties in religion, which 
have unhinged the brains of better heads, they 
never stretched the pia mater of mine. Me- 
thinks there be not impossibilities enough in 
religion for an active faith: the deepest mys- 
teries ours contains have not only been illus- 
trated, but maintained, by syllogism and the 
rule of reason. I love to lose myself in a 
mystery; to pursue my reason to an O alti- 
tudo! ’Tis my solitary recreation to pose my 
apprehension with those involved enigmas and 
riddles of the Trinity-incarnation and resurrec- 
tion. I can answer all the objections of Satan 
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and my rebellious reason with that odd resolu- 
tion I learned of Tertullian, Certum est quia 
impossibile est. I desire to exercise my faith 
in the difficultest point; for, to credit ordi- 
nary and visible objects, is not faith, but per- 
suasion. Some believe the better for seeing 
Christ’s sepulchre; and, when they have seen 
the Red Sea, doubt not of the miracle. Now, 
contrarily, I bless myself, and am thankful, 
that I lived not in the days of miracles; that 
I never saw Christ nor his disciples. I would 
not have been one of those Israelites that 
passed the Red Sea; nor one of Christ’s pa- 
tients, on whom he wrought his wonders: then 
had my faith been thrust upon me; nor should 
I enjoy that greater blessing pronounced to 
all that believe and saw not. Tis an easy and 
necessary belief, to credit what our eye and 
sense hath examined. I believe he was dead, 
and buried, and rose again; and desire to see 
him in his glory, rather than to contemplate 
him in his cenotaph or sepulchre. Nor is this 
much to believe: as we have reason, we owe 
this faith unto history: they only had the ad- 
vantage of a bold and noble faith, who lived 
before his coming, who, upon obscure proph- 
ecies and mystical types, could raise a be- 
lief, and expect apparent impossibilities. 


THE WISDOM OF GOD 
(From Religio Medici Part I) 


Section 13.—That other attribute, wherewith 
I recreate my devotion, is his wisdom, in 
which I am happy; and for the contemplation 
of this only do not repent me that I was 
bred in the way of study. The advantage I 
have of the vulgar, with the content and happi- 
ness I conceive therein, is an ample recom- 
pense for all my endeavours, in what part of 
knowledge soever.Wisdom is his most beauteous 
attribute: no man can attain unto it: yet Solo- 
mon pleased God when he desired it. He is 
wise, because he knows all things; and he 
knoweth all things, because he made them 
all: but his greatest knowledge is in compre- 
hending that he made not, that is, himself. 
And this is also the greatest knowledge in 
man. For this do I honour my own profession, 
and embrace the counsel even of the devil 
himself: had he read such a lecture in Para- 
dise as he did at Delphos, we had better known 
ourselves; nor had we stood in fear to know 
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him. I know God is wise in all; wonderful 
in what we conceive, but far more in what we 
comprehend not: for we behold him but 
asquint, upon reflex or shadow; our under- 
standing is dimmer than Moses’s eye; we are 
ignorant of the back parts or lower side of his 
divinity; therefore, to pry into the maze of 
his counsels, is not only folly in man, but 
presumption even in angels. Like us, they are 
his servants, not his senators; he holds no 
counsel, but that mystical one of the Trinity, 
wherein, though there be three persons, there 
is but one mind that decrees without con- 
tradiction. Nor needs he any; his actions are 
not begot with deliberation; his wisdom natu- 
rally knows what’s best: his intellect stands 
ready fraught with the superlative and purest 
ideas of goodness: consultation and election, 
which are two motions in us, make but one 
in him: his actions springing from his power 
at the first touch of his will. These are con- 
templations metaphysical: my humble specu- 
lations have another method, and are content 
to trace and discover those expressions he 
hath left in his creatures, and the obvious 
effects of nature. There is no danger to pro- 
found these mysteries, no sanctum sanctorum 
in philosophy. The world was made to be in- 
habited by beasts, but studied and contem- 
plated by man: ’tis the debt of our reason we 
owe unto God, and the homage we pay for 
not being beasts. Without this, the world is 
still as though it had not been, or as it was 
before the sixth day, when as yet there was 
not a creature that could conceive or say there 
was a world. The wisdom of God receives 
small honour from those vulgar heads that 
rudely stare about, and with a gross rusticity 
admire his works. Those highly magnify him, 
whose judicious inquiry into his acts, and de- 
liberate research into his creatures, return the 
duty of a devout and learned admiration. .. . 

Section 19.—. . . As reason is a rebel unto 
faith, so passion unto reason. As the proposi- 
tions of faith seem absurd unto reason, so the 
theorems of reason unto passion, and both 
unto reason; yea, a moderate and peaceable 
discretion may so state and order the matter, 
that they may be all kings, and yet make but 
one monarchy: every one exercising his sover- 
eignty and prerogative in a due time and place, 
according to the restraint and limit of. cir- 
cumstance. There are, as in philosophy, so in 
divinity, sturdy doubts, and boisterous objec- 
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knowledge too nearly acquaintetb us. More of 
these no man hath known than myself; which 
I confess I conquered, not in a martial pos- 
ture, but on my knees. For our endeavours 
are not only to combat with doubts, but al- 
ways to dispute with the devil. The villany 
of that spirit takes a hint of infidelity from 
our studies; and, by demonstrating a natu- 
rality in one way, makes us mistrust a miracle 
in another. Thus, having perused the Archi- 
doxes, and read the secret sympathies of 
things, he would dissuade my belief from the 
miracle of the brazen serpent; make me con- 
ceit that image worked by sympathy, and was 
but an Egyptian trick, to cure their diseases 
without a miracle. Again, having seen some 
experiments of bitumen, and having read far 
more of naphtha, he whispered to my curiosity 
the fire of the altar might be natural, and 
bade me mistrust a miracle in Elias, when he 
intrenched the altar round with water: for 
that inflammable substance yields not easily 
unto water, but flames in the arms of its an- 
tagonist. And thus would he inveigle my be- 
lief to think the combustion of Sodom might 
be natural, and that there was an asphaltick 
and bituminous nature in that lake before the 
fire of Gomorrah. I know that manna is now 
plentifully gathered in Calabria; and Josephus 
tells me, in his days it was as plentiful in 
Arabia. The devil therefore made the query, 
“Where was then the miracle in the days of 
Moses?” The Israelites saw but that, in his 
time, which the natives of those countries be- 
hold in ours. Thus the devil played at chess 
with me, and, yielding a pawn, thought to gain 
a queen of me; taking advantage of my honest 
endeavours; and, whilst I laboured to raise 
the structure of my reason, he strove to un- 
dermine the edifice of my faith. 

Section 20.—Neither had these or any other 
ever such advantage of me, as to incline me 
to any point of infidelity or desperate posi- 
tions of atheism; for I have been these many 
years of opinion there was never any. Those 
that held religion was the difference of man 
from beasts, have spoken probably, and pro- 
ceed upon a principle as inductive as the 
other. That doctrine of Epicurus, that denied 
the providence of God, was no atheism, but a 
magnificent and high-strained conceit of his 
majesty, which he deemed too sublime to 
mind the trivial actions of those inferiour 
creatures. That fatal necessity of the stoicks 


tions, wherewith the unhappiness of our 55 18 nothing but the immutable law of his will. 
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Those that heretofore denied the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost have been condemned but as 
hereticks; and those that now deny our Sav- 
iour, though more than hereticks, are not so 
much as atheists: for, though they deny two 
persons in the trinity, they hold, as we do, 
there is but one God. 

That villain and secretary of hell, that com- 
posed that miscreant piece of the three im- 
postors, though divided from all religions, and 
neither Jew, Turk, nor Christian, was not a 
positive atheist. I confess every country hath 
its Machiavel, every age its Lucian, whereof 
common heads must not hear, nor more ad- 
vanced judgments too rashly venture on. It 
is the rhetorick of Satan; and may pervert a 
loose or prejudicate belief. 

Section 21—I confess I have perused them 
all, and can discover nothing that may startle 
a discreet belief; yet are their heads carried 
off with the wind and breath of such mo- 
tives. I remember a doctor in physick, of 
Italy, who could not perfectly believe the 
immortality of the soul, because Galen seemed 
to make a doubt thereof. With another I was 
familiarly acquainted, in France, a divine, and 
a man of singular parts, that on the same 
point was so plunged and gravelled with three 
lines of Seneca, that all our antidotes, drawn 
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from both Scripture and philosophy, could 30 


not expel the poison of his errour. There are 
a set of heads that can credit the relations 
-of mariners, yet question the testimonies of 
Saint Paul: and peremptorily maintain the 


traditions of Aelian or Pliny; yet in histories 35 


of Scripture, raise queries and objections: be- 
lieving no more than they can parallel in 
humane authors. I confess there are, in Scrip- 
ture, stories that do exceed the fables of poets, 


and, to a captious reader, sound like Garagan- 40 


tua or Bevis. Search all the legends of times 
past, and the fabulous conceits of these pres- 
ent, and ’twill be hard to find one-that de- 
serves to carry the buckler unto Sampson; 


yet is all this of an easy possibility, if we con- 45 


ceive a divine concourse, or an influence but 
from the little finger of the Almighty. It is 
impossible that, either in the discourse of man 
or in the infallible voice of God, to the weak- 
ness of our apprehensions there should not 
appear irregularities, contradictions, and antin- 
omies; myself could show a catalogue of 
doubts, never yet imagined nor questioned, 
as I know, which are not resolved at the first 
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air; for I cannot hear of atoms in divinity. 
I can read the history of the pigeon that was 
sent out of the ark, and returned no more, 
yet not question how she found out her mate 
that was left behind: that Lazarus was raised 
from the dead, yet not demand where, in the 
interim, his soul awaited; or raise a law-case, 
whether his heir might lawfully detain his in- 
heritance bequeathed unto him by his death, 
and he, though restored to life, have no plea 
or title unto his former possessions. Whether 
Eve was framed out of the left side of Adam, 
I dispute not; because I stand not yet as- 
sured which is the right side of a man; or 
whether there be any such distinction in na- 
ture. That she was edified out of the rib of 
Adam, I believe; yet raise no question who 
shall arise with that rib at the resurrection. 

Section 32.—Now, besides these particular 
and divided spirits, there may be (for aught 
I know) an universal and common spirit to 
the whole world. It was the opinion of Plato, 
and it is yet of the hermetical philosophers. 
If there be a common nature, that unites and 
ties the scattered and divided individuals into 
one species, why may there not be one that 
unites them all? However, I am sure there 
is a common spirit, that plays within us, yet 
makes no part of us; and that is, the spirit 
of God; the fire and scintillation of that 
noble and mighty essence, which is the lite 
and radical heat of spirits, and those essences 
that know not the virtue of the sun; a fire 
quite contrary to the fire of hell. This is that 
gentle heat that brooded on the waters, and 
in six days hatched the world: this is that 
irradiation that dispels the mists of hell, the 
clouds of horrour, fear, sorrow, despair; and 
preserves the region of the mind in serenity. 
Whosoever feels not the warm gale and gen- 
tle ventilation of this spirit, (though I feel his 
pulse) I dare not say he lives; for truly with- 
out this, to me, there is no heat under the 
tropick; nor any light, though I dwelt in the 
body of the sun. 


As when the labouring Sun hath wrought his 
track 

Up to the top of lofty Cancer’s back, 

The icy ocean cracks, the frozen pole 

Thaws with the heat of the celestial coal; 

So when thy absent beams begin t’ impart 

Again a solstice on my frozen heart, 

My winter ’s o’er, my drooping spirits sing, 

And every part revives into a spring. 

But if thy quickening beams awhile decline, 


hearing; not fantastick queries or objections of 5s And with their light bless not this orb of mine, 
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A chilly frost surpriseth every member, 
And in the midst of June I feel December. 
Oh how this earthly temper doth debase 
The noble soul, in this her humble place! 
Whose wingy nature ever doth aspire 

To reach that place whence first it took its fire. 5 
These flemes I feel, which in my heart do dwell, 
Are not thy beams, but take their fire from hell. 
O quench them all! and let thy Light divine 

Be as the sun to this poor orb of mine! 

And to thy sacred Spirit convert those fires, 
Whose earthly fumes choke my devout aspires! 1 


CHARITY IN MATTERS OF OPINION 
(From Religio Medici, Part II) 


15 


Section 3. But, to return from philosophy to 
charity, I hold not so narrow a conceit of 
this virtue as to conceive, that to give alms 
is only to be charitable, or think a piece of 
liberality can comprehend the total of charity. 
Divinity hath wisely divided the act thereof 
into many branches, and hath taught us, in 
this narrow way, many paths unto goodness; 
as many ways as we may do good, so many 
ways we may be charitable. There are in- 
firmities not only of body, but of soul and 
fortunes, which do require the merciful hand 
of our abilities. I cannot contemn a man for 
ignorance, but behold him with as much pity 
as I do Lazarus. It is no greater charity to 
clothe his body than apparel the nakedness 
of his soul. It is an honourable object to see 
the reasons of other man wear our liveries, 
and their borrowed understandings do homage 
to the bounty of ours. It is the cheapest way 
of beneficence, and, like the natural charity 
of the sun, illuminates another without obscur- 
ing itself. To be reserved and caitiff in this 
part of goodness is the sordidest piece of 
covetousness, and more contemptible than the 
pecuniary avarice. To this (as calling myself 
a scholar) I am obliged by the duty of my 
condition. I make not therefore my head a 
grave, but a treasure of knowledge. I intend 
no monopoly, but a community in learning. 
I study not for my own sake only, but for 
theirs that study not for themselves. I envy 
no man that knows more than myself, but 
pity them that know less. I instruct no man 
as an exercise of my knowledge, or with an 5 
intent rather to nourish and keep it alive in 
mine own head than beget and propagate it 
in his. And, in the midst of all my endeavours, 
there is but one thought that dejects me, 
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self, nor can be legacied among my honoured 
friends. I cannot fall out [with] or condemn a 
man for an error, or conceive why a dif- 
ference in opinion should divide an affection; 
for controversies, disputes, and argumenta- 
tions, both in philosophy and in divinity, if 
they meet with discreet and peaceable natures, 
do not infringe the laws of charity. In all dis- 
putes, so much as there is of passion, so much 
there is of nothing to the purpose; for then 
reason, like a bad hound, spends upon a false 
scent, and forsakes the question first started. 
And this is one reason why controversies are 
never determined; for, though they be amply 
proposed, they are scarce at all handled; they 
do so swell with unnecessary digressions; and 
the parenthesis on the party is often as large 
as the main discourse upon the subject. The 
foundations of religion are already established, 
and the principles of salvation subscribed unto 
by all. There remain not many controversies 
worthy a passion, and yet never any dispute 
it without, not only in divinity but inferiour 
arts. What a Barpayouvopayia and hot skir- 
mish is betwixt S. and T. in Lucian! How 
do grammarians hack and slash for the geni- 
tive case in Jupiter! How do they break their 
own pates, to salve that of Priscian! Sz foret 
in terris, rideret Democritus. Yea, even 
amongst wiser militants, how many wounds 
have been given and credits slain, for the 
poor victory of an opinion, or beggarly con- 
quest of a distinction! Scholars are men of 
peace, they bear no arms, but their tongues 
are sharper than Actius’s razor; their pens 
carry further, and give a louder report than 
thunder. I had rather stand in the shock of 
a basilisk than in the fury of a merciless 
pen. It is not mere zeal to learning, or devo- 
tion to the muses, that wiser princes patron 
the arts, and carry an indulgent aspect unto 
scholars; but a desire to have their names 
eternized by the memory of their writings, 
and a fear of the revengeful pen of succeed- 
ing ages: for these are the men that, when 
they have played their parts, and had their 
exits, must step out and give the moral of 
their scenes, and deliver unto posterity an 
inventory of their virtues and vices. And 
surely there goes a great deal of conscience 
to the compiling of an history: there is no 
reproach to the scandal of a story; it is such 
an authentick kind of falsehood, that with 
authority belies our good names to all nations 


that my acquired parts must perish with my- ss and posterity. 
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KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT PRIDE 
(From Religio Medici, Part II) 


Section 8.—I thank God, amongst those 
millions of vices I do inherit and hold from 
Adam, I have escaped one, and that a mortal 
enemy to charity,—the first and father sin, 
not only of man, but of the devil,—pride; a 
vice whose name is comprehended in a mono- 
syllable, but in its nature not circumscribed 
with a world, I have escaped it in a condition 
that can hardly avoid it. Those petty acquisi- 
tions and reputed perfections, that advance 
and elevate the conceits of other men, add no 
feathers unto mine. I have seen a grammarian 
tower and plume himself over a single line in 
Horace, and show more pride, in the construc- 
tion of one ode, than the author in the com- 
posure of the whole book. For my own part, 
besides the jargon and patois of several prov- 
inces, I understand no less than six languages; 
yet I protest I have no higher conceit of my- 
self than had our fathers before the confusion 
of Babel, when there was but one language 
in the world, and none to boast himself either 
linguist or critick. I have not only seen several 
countries, beheld the nature of their climes, 
the chorography of their provinces, topogra- 
phy of their cities, but understood their 
several laws, customs, and policies; yet can- 
not all this persuade the dulness of my spirit 
unto such an opinion of myself as I behold. 
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in nimbler and conceited heads, that never 35 


looked a degree beyond their nests. I know the 
names and somewhat more of all the constel- 
lations in my horizon; yet I have seen a 
prating mariner, that could only name the 


pointers and the north-star, out talk me, and 4o 


conceit himself a whole sphere above me. I 
know most of the plants of my country, and 
of those about me, yet methinks I do not 
know so many as when I did but know a 
hundred, and had scarcely ever simpled 
further than Cheapside. 


OF OTHER MORE IMMEDIATE CAUSES 
OF ERROR: SUPINITY 


(From Enquiries into Vulgar and Common 
Er7o7s bike le Chea) 


... The fourth is a supinity, or neglect 
of enquiry, even of matters whereof we 
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doubting with ease and gratis than believing 
with difficulty or purchase. Whereby, either 
from a temperamental inactivity, we are un- 
ready to put in execution the suggestions or 
dictates of reason: or by a content and ac- 
quiescence in every species of truth, we em- 
brace the shadow thereof, or so much as may 
palliate its just and substantial acquirements. 
Had our forefathers sat down in these resolu- 
tions, or had their curiosities been sedentary, 
who pursued the knowledge of things through 
all the corners of nature, the face of truth had 
been obscure unto us, whose lustre in some 
part their industries have revealed. 

Certainly the sweat of their labours was not 
salt unto them, and they took delight in the 
dust of their endeavours. For, questionless, in 
knowledge there is no slender difficulty; and 
truth, which wise men say doth lie in a well, 
is not recoverable by exantlation. It were 
some extenuation of the curse, if in sudore 
vultus tut were confinable unto corporal exer- 
citations, and there still remained a Paradise, 
or unthorny place of knowledge. But now, our 


5 understandings being eclipsed, as well as our 


tempers infirmed, we must betake ourselves 
to ways of reparation, and depend upon the 
illumination of our endeavours. For thus we 
may, in some measure, repair our primary 
ruins, and build ourselves men again. And 
though the attempts of some have been pre- 
cipitous, and their enquiries so audacious as 
to come within command of the flaming 
swords, and lost themselves in attempts above 
humanity; yet have the enquiries of most de- 
fected by the way, and tired within the sober 
circumference of knowledge. 

And this is the reason why some have 
transcribed any thing; and although they can- 
not but doubt thereof, yet neither make ex- 
periment by sense, nor enquiry by reason, but 
live in doubts of things, whose satisfaction is 
in their own power; which is, indeed, the in- 
excusable part of our ignorance, and may, 
perhaps, fill up the charge of the last day. 
For, not obeying the dictates of reason, and 
neglecting the cries of truth, we fail, not only 
in the trust of our undertakings, but in the 
intention of man itself. Which, although more 
venial in ordinary constitutions, and such as 
are not framed beyond the capacity of beaten 
notions; yet will it inexcusably condemn some 
men, who, having received excellent endow- 
ments, have yet sat down by the way, and 


doubt; rather believing than going to see, or ss frustrated the intention of their abilities. For 
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certainly, as some men have sinned in the 
principles of humanity, and must answer for 
not being men; so others offend if they be 
not more. Magis extra vitia, quam cum vir- 
tutibus, would commend those: these are not 5 
excusable without an excellency. For, great 
constitutions, and such as are constellated 
unto knowledge, do nothing till they out-do 
all; they come short of themselves, if they 
go not beyond others; and must not sit down 
under the degree of worthies. God expects no 
lustre from the minor stars; but if the sun 
should not illuminate all, it were a sin in 
nature. Ultimus bonorum, will not excuse 
every man, nor is it sufficient for all to hold 
the common level. Men’s names should not 
only distinguish them. A man should be some- 
thing, that all men are not, and individual in 
somewhat beside his proper name. Thus, while 
it exceeds not the bounds of reason and mod- 
esty, we cannot condemn singularity. Nos 
numerus sumus, is the motto of the multitude, 
and for that reason are they fools. For things, 
as they recede from unity, the more they ap- 
proach to imperfection and deformity; for 2s 
they hold their perfection in their simplicities, 
and as the nearest approach unto God. 


OF ANOTHER OF THE MORE IM- 
MEDIATE CAUSES ;—viz. ADHER- 
ENCE TO AUTHORITY 


(From Enquiries into Vulgar and Common 
Errors, Bk. I, ch. vii.) 


35 


Nor is only a resolved prostration unto 
antiquity a powerful enemy unto knowledge, 
but any confident adherence unto authority, 
or resignation of our judgments upon the 


testimony of any age or author whatsoever. 46 


For, first, to speak generally, an argument 
from authority, to wiser examinations, is but 
a weaker kind of proof; it being but a topical 
probation, and as we term it, an inartificial 


argument, depending upon a naked assevera- 4; 


tion, wherein neither declaring the causes, 
affections, or adjuncts, of what we believe, it 
carrieth not with it the reasonable induce- 
ments of knowledge. And therefore contra 


neganiem principia, ipse dixit, or oportet dis- so 


centem credere, although postulates very ac- 
commodable unto junior indoctrinations, yet 
are their authorities but temporary, and not 
to be embraced beyond the minority of our 
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not to be built upon dictates, but having re- 
ceived the probable inducements of truth, we 
become emancipated from testimonial en- 
gagements, and are to erect upon the surer 
base of reason. 

Secondly, unto reasonable perpensions_ it 
hath no place in some sciences, small in others, 
and suffereth many restrictions even where it 
is most admitted. It is of no validity in the 
mathematics, especially the mother part 
thereof, arithmetic and geometry. For these 
sciences, concluding from dignities and prin- 
ciples known by themselves, receive not satis- 
faction from probable reasons, much less 
from bare and peremptory asseverations. And, 
therefore, if all Athens should decree, that in 
every triangle, two sides, whichsoever be 
taken, are greater than the side remaining, or 
that, in rectangle triangles, the square which 
is made of the side that subtendeth the right 
angle is equal to the squares which are made 
of the sides containing the right angle; al- 
though there be a certain truth therein, geo- 
metricians, notwithstanding, would not re- 
ceive satisfaction without demonstration 
thereof. "Tis true, by the vulgarity of philoso- 
phers there are many points believed without 
probation; nor if a man affirm from Ptolemy, 
that the sun is bigger than the earth, shall he 
probably meet with any contradiction; where- 
unto notwithstanding astronomers will not as- 
sent without some convincing argument or 
demonstrative proof thereof. And therefore 
certainly of all men a philosopher should be 
no swearer: for an oath which is the end of 
controversies in law cannot determine any 
here; nor are the deepest sacraments or des- 
perate imprecations of any force to persuade, 
where reason only, and necessary mediums 
must induce. 

In natural philosophy, and which is more 
generally pursued amongst us, it carrieth but 
slender consideration; for that also proceed- 
ing from settled principles, therein is ex- 
pected a satisfaction from scientifical progres- 
sions, and such as beget a sure rational belief. 
For if authority might have made out the as- 
sertions of philosophy, we might have held, 
that snow was black, that the sea was but 
the sweat of the earth, and many of the like 
absurdities. Then was Aristotle injurious to 
fall upon Melissus, to reject the assertions of 
Anaxagoras, Anaximander, and Empedocles; 
then were we also ungrateful unto himself: 


intellectuals. For our advanced beliefs are ss; from whom our junior endeavours embracing 
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many things on his authority, our mature and 
secondary enquiries are forced to quit those 
receptions, and to adhere unto the nearer ac- 
counts or reason. And although it be not un- 
usual, even in philosophical tractates, to make 
enumeration of authors, yet are there reasons 
usually introduced, and to ingenious readers 
do carry the stroke in the persuasion. And 
surely if we account it reasonable among our- 
selves, and not injurious unto rational authors, 
no farther to abett their opinions, than as 
they are supported by solid reasons, certainly 
with more excusable reservation may we 
shrink at their bare testimonies, whose argu- 
ment is but precarious, and subsists upon the 
charity of our assentments. 

In morality, rhetorick, law, and history, 
there is I confess a frequent and allowable use 
of testimony; and yet therein I perceive it is 
not unlimitable, but admitteth many restric- 
tions. ‘Thus, in law both civil and divine, that 
is only esteemed a legal testimony, which re- 
celves comprobation from the mouths of at 
least two witnesses; and that not only for 
prevention of calumny, but assurance against 
mistake. ... 

Lastly, The strange relations made by au- 
thors may sufficiently discourage our adher- 
ence unto authority, and which, if we believe, 


5 receipt of Sammonicus; 


man, and passeth into the beast. It were, 
methinks, but an uncomfortable receipt for 
a quartane ague (and yet as good perhaps as 
many others used) to have recourse unto the 
that is, to lay the 
fourth book of Homer’s Iliad under one’s head 
according to the precept of that physician and 
poet, Meonias Illiados quartum suppone tre- 
menti. There are surely few that have be- 


10 lief to swallow, or hope enough to experiment 


the collyrium of Albertus, which promiseth 
a strange effect, and such as thieves would 
count inestimable, that is, to make one see 
in the dark; yet thus much, according unto 


15 his receipt, will the right eye of an hedgehog 


boiled in oil, and preserved in a brazen ves- 
Sel eitect, 

These, with swarms of others, have men 
delivered in their writings, whose verities are 


20 only supported by their authority; but being 


neither consonant unto reason, nor correspond- 
ent unto experiment, their affirmations are 
unto us no axioms. We esteem thereof as 
things unsaid, and account them but in the 


25 list of nothing. I wish herein the chymists 


had been more sparing; who, over-magnifying 
their preparations, inveigle the curiosity of 
many, and delude the security of most. For 
if experiments would answer their encomiums, 


we must be apt to swallow anything. Thus 30the stone and quartane agues were not op- 


Basil will tell us, the serpent went erect like 
man and that that beast could speak before the 
fall. Tostatus would make us believe that Nilus 
encreaseth every new moon. Leonardo Fiora- 
vanti, an Italian physician, beside many other 
secrets, assumeth unto himself the discovery 
of one concerning pellitory of the wall; that 
is, that it never groweth in the sight of the 
North star,—(“dove si possa vedere va stella 


Tramontana;’’) wherein how wide he is from - 


truth is easily discoverable unto every one, 
who hath but astronomy enough to know that 
star. Franciscus Sanctius, in a laudabie com- 
ment upon Alciat’s emblems, affirmeth, and 
that from experience, a nightingale hath no 
tongue; (“avem Philomelam lingua carere pro 
certo afirmare possum, nisi me oculi fallunt ;”) 
which if any man for a while shall believe 
upon his experience, he may at his leisure 


probrious unto physicians: we might contemn 
that first and most uncomfortable aphorism 
of Hippocrates, for surely that art were soon 
attained, that hath so general remedies, and 


5 life could not be short, were there such to 


prolong it. 


OF GRIFFINS 


(From Enquiries into Vulgar and Common 
Errors, Bk. III, ch: xi.) 


That there are griffins in nature, that is. 
a mixed and dubious animal, in the forepart 


45 resembling an eagle, and behind the shape of 


a lion, with erected ears, four feet, and a long 
tail, many affirm, and most, I perceive, deny 
not. The same is averred by Aelian, Solinus, 
Mela, and Herodotus—countenanced by the 


refute it by his own. What fool almost would so name sometimes found in Scripture, and was 


believe, at least, what wise man would rely 
upon, that antidote delivered by Pierius in his 
hieroglyphicks against the sting of a scorpion, 
—that is, to sit upon an ass with one’s face 


an hieroglyphic of the Egyptians. 
Notwithstanding we find most diligent en- 

quirers to be of a contrary assertion. For be- 

sides that Albertus and Pliny have disallowed 


towards his tail, for so the pain leaveth the ss it, the learned Aldrovandus hath, in a large 
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discourse rejected it; Matthias Michovius, 
who writ of those northern parts wherein 
men place these griffins, hath positively con- 
cluded against it; and, if examined by the 
doctrine of animals, the invention is mon- 
strous, nor much inferior unto the figment of 
sphynx, chimaera, and harpies; for though 
there be some flying animals of mixed and 
participating natures, that is, between bird and 
quadruped, yet are their wings and legs so 
set together, that they seem to make each other, 
there being a commixtion of both, rather than 
an adaptation or cement of prominent parts 
unto each other; as is observable in the bat, 
whose wings and fore-legs are contrived in 
each other. For though some species there be 
of middle and participating natures, that is, 
of bird and beast, as bats and some few others; 
yet are their parts so conformed and set to- 
gether, that we cannot define the beginning or 
end of either; there being a commixtion of 
both in the whole, rather than an adaptation 
or cement of the one unto the other. 

Now for the word ypiy or gryps, sometimes 
mentioned in Scripture, and frequently in 
human authors, properly understood it sig- 
nifies some kind of eagle or vulture, from 
whence the epithet grypus, for an hooked or 
aquiline nose. Thus when the Septuagint 
makes use of this word, Tremellius, and our 
translation, hath rendered it the ossifrage, 
which is one kind of eagle. And although the 
vulgar translation, and that annexed unto the 
Septuagint, retain the word gryps, which in 
ordinary and school construction is commonly 
rendered a griffin, yet cannot the Latin assume 
any other sense than the Greek, from whence 
it is borrowed. And though the Latin gryphes 
be altered somewhat by the addition of an 
h, or aspiration of the letter z, yet is not this 
unusual; so what the Greeks call ztpdaov, 
the Latin will call tropheum; and that person, 
which in the gospel is named Kdéozas, the 
Latins will render Cleophas. And therefore 
the quarrel of Origen was unjust, and his con- 
ception erroneous, when he conceived the 
food of griffns forbidden by the law of 
Moses; that is, poetical animals, and things 
of no existence. And therefore, when in the 
hecatombs and mighty oblations of the Gen- 
tiles, it is delivered they sacrificed gryphes 
or griffins, hereby we may understand some 
stronger sort of eagles. And therefore also, 
when it is said in Virgil, of an improper match, 
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gryphes equis, we need not hunt after other 
sense, than that strange unions shall be made, 
and different natures be conjoined together. 

As for the testimonies of ancient writers, 
they are but derivative, and terminate all in 
one Aristeus, a poet of Proconesus, who af- 
firmed that near the Arimaspi, or one-eyed 
nation, griffins defended the mines of gold. 
But this, as Herodotus delivereth, he wrote 
by hearsay; and Michovius, who had ex- 
pressly written of those parts, plainly af- 
firmeth, there is neither gold nor griffins in 
that country, nor any such animal extant; for 
so doth he conclude, Ego vero contra veteres 
authores, gryphes nec in illa septentrionis, 
nec im aliis orbis partibus inveniri affirma- 
rim. 

Lastly, concerning the hieroglyphical au- 
thority, although it nearest approach the truth, 
it doth not infer its existency. The conceit 
of the griffin, properly taken, being but a 
symbolical fancy, in so intolerable a shape 
including allowable morality. So doth it well 
make out the properties of a guardian, or any 
person entrusted; the ears implying atten- 
tion—the wings, celerity of execution—the 
lion-like shape, courage and audacity—the 
hooked bill, reservance and tenacity. It is 
also an emblem of valour and magnanimity, 
as being compounded of the eagle and the lion, 
the noblest animals in their kinds; and so is 
it appliable unto princes, presidents, generals, 
and heroic commanders; and so is it also 
borne in the coat-arms of many noble families 
of Europe. 

But the original invention seems to be 
hieroglyphical, derived from the Egyptians, 
and of an higher signification; but the mysti- 
cal conjunction of hawk and lion, implying 
either the genial or the syderous sun, the great 
celerity thereof, and the strength and vigour 
in its operations: and therefore, under such 
hieroglyphics Osyris was described; and in 
ancient coins we meet with griffins conjointly 
with Apollo’s éripodes and chariot wheels; 
and the marble griffins at St. Peter’s in Rome, 
as learned men conjecture, were first trans- 
lated from the temple of Apollo. Whether 
hereby were not also mystically implied the 
activity of the sun in Leo, the power of the 
God in the sun, or the influence of the celestial 
Osyris, by Moptha, the genius of Nilus, might 
also be considered. And than the learned 
Kircherus, no man were likely to be better 


or Mopsus marrying Nysa, Jungentur jam ss Oedipus. 
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MORTALITY AND IMMORTALITY 
(From Urn-Burial) 


Chapter I7.—In a field of Old Walsingham, 
not many months past, were digged up be- 
tween forty and fifty urns, deposited in a 
dry and sandy soil, not a yard deep, nor far 
from one another—Not all strictly of one 
figure, but most answering these described: 
some containing two pounds of bones, dis- 
tinguishable in skulls, ribs, jaws, thigh bones, 
and teeth with fresh impressions of their com- 
bustion; besides the extraneous substances, 
like pieces of small boxes, or combs hand- 
somely wrought, handles of small brass in- 
struments, brasen nippers, and in one some 
kind of opal. 

Near the same plot of ground, for about 
six yards compass, were digged up coals and 


incinerated substances, which begat coniecture 2 


that this was the wstrina or place of burning 
their bodies, or some sacrificing place unto the 
manes, which was properly below the sur- 
face of the ground, as the aera and altars unto 
the gods and heroes above it. 

That these were the urns of Romans from 
the common custom and place where they 
were found, is no obscure conjecture, not far 
from a Roman garrison, and but five miles 


from Brancaster,—set down by ancient record 3 


under the name of Branodunum. And where 
the adjoining town, containing seven parishes, 
in no very different sound, but Saxon termina- 
tion, still retains the name of Burnham, which 


being an early station, it is not improbable 35 


the neighbour parts were filled with habita- 
tions, either of Romans themselves, or Britons 
Romanised, which observed the Roman cus- 
(OVI Goa 


Chapter V.—Now since these dead bones 4o 


have already out-lasted the living ones of 
Methuselah, and in a yard under ground, and 
thin walls of clay, out-worn all the strong and 
specious buildings above it; and quietly 


rested under the drums and tramplings of 45 


three conquests: what prince can promise 
such diuturnity unto his relicks, or might not 


gladly say, 

Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim? 
Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath 
an art to make dust of all things, hath yet 


spared these minor monuments. 
In vain we hope to be known by open and 
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was the means of their continuation, and ob- 

scurity their protection. If they died by vie- 

lent hands, and were thrust into their urns, 

these bones become considerable, and some 
5 old philosophers would honour them, whose 
souls they conceived most pure, which were 
thus snatched from their bodies, and to retain 
a stronger propension unto them; whereas 
they weariedly left a languishing corpse, and 
with faint desires of re-union. If they fell by 
long and aged decay, yet wrapt up in the 
bundle of time, they fall into indistinction, 
and make but one blot with infants. If we 
begin to die when we live, and long life be 
but a prolongation of death, our life is a sad 
composition; we live with death, and die not 
in a moment. How many pulses made up the 
life of Methuselah, were work for Archimedes: 
common counters sum up the life of Moses 
his man. Our days become considerable, like 
petty sums, by minute accumulations; where 
numerous fractions make up but small round 
numbers; and our days of a span long, make 
not one little finger. 

If the nearness of our last necessity brought 
a nearer conformity into it, there were a hap- 
piness in hoary hairs, and no calamity in 
half-senses. But the long habit of living in- 
disposeth us for dying; when avarice makes us 
the sport of death, when even David grew 
politickly cruel, and Solomon could hardly be 
said to be the wisest of men. But many are 
too early old, and before the date of age. Ad- 
versity stretcheth our days, misery makes 
Alcmena’s nights, and time hath no wings 
unto it. But the most tedious being is that 
which can unwish itself, content to be noth- 
ing, or to have been, which was beyond the 
malcontent of Job, who cursed not the day 
of his life, but his nativity; content to have 
so far been, as to have a title to future being, 
although he had lived here but in an hidden 
state of life, and as it were an abortion. 

What songs the Syrens sang, or what name 
Achilles assumed when he hid himself among 
women, though puzzling questions, are not 
beyond all conjecture. What time the persons 
of these ossuaries entered the famous nations 
of the dead, and slept with princes and coun- 
sellors, might admit a wide solution. But who 
were the proprietaries of these bones, or what 
bodies these ashes made up, were a question 
above antiquarism; not to be resolved by 
man, nor easily by spirits, except we consult 


visible conservatories, when to be unknown ss the provincial guardians, or tutelary obser- 
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vators. Had they made as good provision for 
their names, as they have done for their 
relicks, they had not so grossly erred in the 
art of perpetuation. But to subsist in bones, 
and be but pyramidally extant, is a fallacy in 
duration. Vain ashes which in the oblivion of 
names, persons, times, and sexes, have found 
unto themselves a fruitless continuation, and 
only arise unto late posterity, as emblems of 
mortal vanities, antidotes against pride, vain- 
glory, and madding vices. Pagan vain-glories 
which thought the world might last for ever, 
had encouragement for ambition; and, find- 
ing no atropos unto the immortality of their 
names, were never dampt with the necessity 
oblivion. Even old ambitions had the advan- 
tage of ours, in the attempts of their vain- 
glories, who acting early, and before the 
probable meridian of time, have by this found 
great accomplishments of their designs, 
whereby the ancient heroes have already out- 
lasted their monuments, and mechanical pres- 
ervations. But in this latter scene of time, we 
cannot expect such mummies unto our mem- 
ories, when ambition may fear prophecy of 
Elias, and Charles the Fifth can never hope 
to live within two Methuselahs of Hector. 

And therefore, restless inquietude for the 
diuturnity of our memories unto present con- 
siderations seems a vanity almost out of date, 
and superannuated piece of folly. We cannot 
hope to live so long in our names, as some 
have done in their persons. One face of Janus 
holds no proportion unto the other. "Tis too 
late to be ambitious. The great mutations of 
the world are acted, or time may be too short 
for our designs. To extend our memories by 
monuments, whose death we daily pray for, 
and whose duration we cannot hope, without 
injury to our expectations in the advent of 4 
the last day, were a contradiction to our be- 
liefs. We whose generations are ordained in 
this setting part of time, are providentially 
taken off from such imaginations; and, being 
necessitated to eye the remaining particle of 4 
futurity, are naturally constituted unto 
thoughts of the next world, and cannot ex- 
cusably decline the considerations of that 
duration, which maketh pyramids pillars of 
snow, and all that’s past a moment. 

Circles and right lines limit and close all 
bodies, and the mortal right-lined circle must 
conclude and shut up all. There is no anti- 
dote against the opium of time, which tempor- 
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their graves in our short memories, and sadly 
tell us how we may be buried in our sur- 
vivors. Grave-stones tell truth scarce forty 
years. Generations pass while some trees stand, 
and old families last not three oaks. To be 
read by bare inscriptions like many in Gruter, 
to hope for eternity by enigmatical epithets 
or first letters of our names, to be studied by 
antiquaries, who we were, and have new names 
given us like many of the mummies are cold 
consolations unto the students of perpetuity, 
even by everlasting languages. 

To be content that times to come should 
only know there was such a man, not caring 
whether they knew more of him, was a frigid 
ambition in Cardan; disparaging his horo- 
scopal inclination and judgment of himself. 
Who cares to subsist like Hippocrates’s pa- 
tients, or Achilles’s horses in Homer, under 
naked nominations, without deserts and noble 
acts, which are the balsam of our memories, 
the entelcchia and soul of our subsistences? To 
be nameless in worthy deeds, exceeds an in- 
famous history. The Canaanitish woman lives 
more happily without a name, than Herodias 
with one. And who had not rather have been 
a good thief, than Pilate? 

But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scat- 
tereth her poppy, and deals with the memory 
of men without distinction to merit of perpe- 
tuity. Who can but pity the founder of the 
pyramids? Herostratus lives that burnt the 
temple of Diana, he is almost lost that built 
it. Time hath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s 
horse, confounded that of himself. In vain we 
compute our felicities by the advantage of our 
good names, since bad have equal durations, 
and Thersites is like to live as long as Aga- 
memnon. Who knows whether the best of men 
be known, or whether there be not more re- 
markable persons forgot, than any that stand 
remembered in the known account of time? 
Without the favour of the everlasting register, 
the first man had been as unknown as the 
last, and Methuselah’s long life had been his 
only chronicle. 

Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater 
part must be content to be as though they 
had not been, to be found in the register of 
God, not in the record of man. Twenty-seven 
names make up the first story before the 
flood, and the recorded names ever since 
contain not one living century. The number 
of the dead long exceedeth all that shall 


ailv considereth all things: our fathers find ss live. The night of time far surpasseth the 
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day, and who knows when was the equinox? 
Every hour adds unto that current arith- 
metick, which scarce stands one moment. 
And since death must be the Luczna of life, 
and even Pagans could doubt, whether thus 
to live were to die; since our longest sun sets 
at right descensions, and makes but winter 
arches, and therefore it cannot be long before 
we lie down in darkness, and have our light 
in the ashes; since the brother of death daily 
haunts us with dying mementos, and time 
that grows old in itself, bids us hope no long 
duration ;—diuturnity is a dream and folly of 
expectation. 

Darkness and light divide the course of 
time, and oblivion shares with memory a great 
part even of our living beings; we slightly re- 
member our felicities, and the smartest strokes 
of affliction leave but short smart upon us. 
Sense endureth no extremities, and sorrows 
destroy us or themselves. To weep into stones 
are fables. Afflictions induce callosities; mis- 
eries are slippery, or fall like snow upon us, 
which notwithstanding is no unhappy stupid- 
ity. To be ignorant of evils to come, and for- 
getful of evils past, is a merciful provision in 
nature, whereby we digest the mixture of our 
few and evil days, and, our delivered senses 
not relapsing into cutting remembrances, our 
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sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of repe- 30 


titions. A great part of antiquity contented 
their hopes of subsistency with a transmigra- 
tion of their souls,—a good to continue their 
memories, while having the advantage of 


plural successions, they could not but act 35 


something remarkable in such variety of 
beings, and enjoying the fame of their passed 
selves, make accumulation of glory unto their 
last durations. Others, rather than be lost in 


the uncomfortable night of nothing, were con- 40 


tent to recede into the common being, and 
make one particle of the public soul of all 
things, which was.no more than to feturn into 
theif unknown and divine original again. 


Egyptian ingenuity was more unsatisfied, con- 45 


triving their bodies in sweet consistencies, 
to attend the return of their souls. But all was 
vanity, feeding the wind, and folly. The 
Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses or time 


hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy so 


is become merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, 
and Pharaoh is sold for balsams. 

In vain do individuals hope for immortality, 
or any patent from oblivion, in preservations 


even in their flatteries, above the sun, and 
studied conceits to perpetuate their names in 
heaven. The various cosmography of that part 
hath already varied the names of contrived 
constellations; Nimrod is lost in Orion, and 
Osyris in the Dog-star. While we look for in- 
corruption in the heavens, we find they are 
but like the earth;—durable in their main 
bodies, alterable in their parts; whereof, besides 
comets and new stars, perspectives begin to 
tell tales, and the spots that wander about 
the sun, with Phaeton’s favour, would make 
clear conviction. 

There is nothing strictly immortal, but im- 
mortality. Whatever hath no beginning, may 
be confident of no end;—which is the pecu- 
har of that necessary essence that cannot de- 
stroy itself;—and the highest strain of om- 
nipotency, to be so powerfully constituted as 
not to suffer even from the power of itself: 
all others have a dependent being and within 
the reach of destruction. But the sufficiency of 
Christian immortality frustrates all earthly 
glory, and the quality of either state after 
death makes a folly of posthumous memory. 
God who can only destroy our souls, and 
hath assured our resurrection, either of our 
bodies or our names hath directly promised 
no duration. Wherein there is so much of 
chance, that the boldest expectants have 
found unhappy frustration; and to hold long 
subsistence, seems but a scape in oblivion. 
But man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, 
and pompous in the grave, solemnizing nativi- 
ties and deaths with equal lustre, nor omit- 
ting ceremonies of bravery in the infamy of 
his nature. 

Life is a pure flame, and we live by an 
invisible sun within us. A small fire sufficeth 
for life, great flames seemed too little after 
death, while men vainly affected precious 
pyres, and to burn like Sardanapalus; but the 
wisdom of funeral laws found the folly of 
prodigal blazes, and reduced undoing fires 
unto the rule of sober obsequies, wherein 
few could be so mean as not to provide wood, 
pitch, a mourner, and an urn. 

Five languages secured not the epitaph of 
Gordianus. The man of God lives longer with- 
out a tomb than any by one, invisibly interred 
by angels, and adjudged to obscurity, though 
not without some marks directing human dis- 
covery. Enoch and Elias, without either tomb 
or burial, in an anomalous state of being, are 


below the moon; men have been deceived ss the great examples of perpetuity, in their 
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long and living memory, in strict account 
being still on this side death, and having a 
late part yet to act upon this stage of earth. 
Tf in the decretory term of the world we shall 
not all die but be changed, according to re- 5 
ceived translation, the last day will make but 
few graves; at least quick resurrections will 
anticipate lasting sepultures. Some graves will 
be opened before they be quite closed, and 
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predicament of chimaeras, was large satis- 
faction unto old expectations, and made one 
part of their Elysiums. But all this is noth- 
ing in the metaphysicks of true belief. To live 
indeed, is to be again ourselves, which being 
not only an hope, but an evidence in noble 
believers, ’tis all one to lie in St. Innocent’s 
church-yard, as in the sands of Egypt. Ready 
to be anything, in the ecstasy of being ever, 


Lazarus be no wonder. When many that ro and as content with six foot as the moles of 


feared to die, shall groan that they can die 
but once, the dismal state is the second and 
living death, when life puts despair on the 
damned; when man shall wish the coverings 


of mountains, not of monuments, and an- 1s 


nihilations shall be courted. 

While some have studied monuments, others 
have studiously declined them, and some have 
been so vainly boisterous, that they durst not 


acknowledge their graves; wherein Alaricus 20 


seems most subtle, who had a river turned to 
hide his bones at the bottom. Even Sylla, that 
thought himself safe in his urn, could not 
prevent revenging tongues, and stones thrown 


at his monument. Happy are they whom 2; 


privacy makes innocent, who deal so with 
men in this world, that they are not afraid 
to meet them in the next; who, when they 
die, make no commotion among the dead, 


and are not touched with that poetical taunt 35 


of Isaiah. 

Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were but the 
irregularities of vain-glory, and wild enormi- 
ties of ancient magnanimity. But the most 


magnanimous resolution rests in the Christian 35 


religion, which trampleth upon pride, and 
sits on the neck of ambition, humbly pur- 
suing that infallible perpetuity, unto which 
all others must diminish their diameters, and 
be poorly seen in angles of contingency. 
Pious spirits who passed their days in rap- 
tures of futurity, made little more of this 
world, than the world that was before it, 
while they lay obscure in the chaos of pre- 
ordination, and night of their fore-beings. And 
if any have been so happy as truly to under- 
stand Christian annihilation, ecstasies, exolu- 
tion, liquefaction, transformation, the kiss of 
the spouse, gustation of God, and ingression 


into the divine shadow, they have already had so 


an handsome anticipation of heaven; the 
glory of the world is surely over, and the 
earth in ashes unto them. 

To subsist in lasting monuments, to live in 
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Adrianus. 


—tabesne cadavera solvat, 
An rogus, haud refert—Lucan. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SCIENCE 
(From Christian Morals) 


Part II, Section 4.—Value the judicious, 
and let not mere acquests in minor parts of 
learning gain thy pre-existimation. “Tis an 
unjust way of compute, to magnify a weak 
head for some Latin abilities; and to under- 
value a solid judgment, because he knows not 
the genealogy of Hector. When that notable 
king of France would have his son to know 
but one sentence in Latin; had it been a good 
one, perhaps it had been enough. Natural 
parts and good judgments rule the world. 
States are not governed by ergotisms. Many 
have ruled well, who could not, perhaps, de- 
fine a commonwealth; and they who under- 
stand not the globe of the earth, command a 
great part of it. Where natural logic prevails 
not, artificial too often faileth. Where na- 
ture fills the sails, the vessel goes smoothly 
on; and when judgment is the pilot, the en- 
surance need not be high. When industry 
builds upon nature, we may expect pyramids: 
where that foundation is wanting, the struc- 
ture must be low. They do most by books, 
who could do much without them; and he 
that chiefly owes himself unto himself, is the 
substantial man. 

Section 5——Let thy studies be free as thy 
thoughts and contemplations: but fly not only 
upon the wings of imagination; join sense 
unto reason, and experiment unto specula- 
tion, and so give life unto embryon truths, 
and verities yet in their chaos. There is noth- 
ing more acceptable unto the ingenious world, 
than this noble eluctation of truth; wherein, 
against the tenacity of prejudice and prescrip- 


their productions, to exist in their names and 55 tion, this century now prevaileth. What libra- 
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ries of new volumes aitertimes will behold, 
and in what a new world of knowledge the 
eyes of our posterity may be happy, a few 
ages may joyfully declare; and is but a cold 
thought unto those who cannot hope to be- 
hold this exantlation of truth, or that ob- 
scured virgin half out of the pit: which might 
make some content with a commutation of 
the time of their lives, and to commend the 
fancy of the Pythagorean metempsychosis; 
whereby they might hope to enjoy this happi- 
ness in their third or fourth selves, and be- 
hold that in Pythagoras, which they now but 
foresee in Euphorbus. The world, which took 
but six days to make, is like to take six thou- 
sand to make out: meanwhile, old truths 
voted down begin to resume their places, and 
new ones arise upon us; wherein there is no 
comfort in the happiness of Tully’s Elisium, 
or any satisfaction from the ghosts of the an- 
cients, who knew so little of what is now 
well known. Men disparage not antiquity, who 
prudently exalt new enquiries; and make not 
them the judges of truth, who were but fel- 
low enquirers of it. Who can but magnify 
the endeavours of Aristotle, and the noble 
start which learning had under him; or less 
than pity the slender progression made upon 
such advantages? while many centuries were 
lost in repetitions and transcriptions, sealing 
up the book of knowledge. And, therefore, 
rather than to swell the leaves of learning 
by fruitless repetitions, to sing the same song 
in all ages, nor adventure at essays beyond 
the attempt of others, many would-be con- 
tent that some would write like Helmont or 
Paracelsus; and be willing to endure the 
monstrosity of some opinions, for divers 
singular notions requiting such aberrations. 

Part III, section 1.— Tis hard to find a 
whole age to imitate, or what century to 
propose for example. Some have been far 
more approvable than others; but-virtue and 
vice, panegyrics and satires, scatteringly to 
be found in all. History sets down not only 
things laudable, but abominable; things which 
should never have been, or never have been 
known; so that noble patterns must be fetched 
here and there from single persons, rather than 
whole nations; and from all nations, rather 
than any one. The world was early bad, and 
the first sin the most deplorable of any. The 
younger world afforded the oldest men, and 
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movable, vicious, inveterate and irreclaimable. 
And since ’tis said that the imaginations of 
their hearts were evil, only evil, and con- 
tinually evil; it may be feared that their sins 
held pace with their lives; and their longevity 
swelling their impieties, the longanimity of 
God would no longer endure such vivacious 
abominations. Their impieties were surely of 
a deep dye, which required the whole element 
of water to wash them away, and over- 
whelmed their memories with themselves; and 
so shut up the first windows of time, leaving 
no histories of those longevous generations, 
when men might have been properly _his- 
torians, when Adam might have read long 
lectures unto Methuselah, and Methuselah 
unto Noah. For had we been happy in just 
historical accounts of that unparalleled world, 
we might have been acquainted with wonders; 
and have understood not a little of the acts 
and undertakings of Moses’s mighty men, and 
men of renown of old; which might have en- 
larged our thoughts, and made the world 
older unto us. For the unknown part of time 
shortens the estimation, if not the compute 
of it. What hath escaped our knowledge, falls 
not under our consideration; and what is and 
will be latent, is little better than non- 
existent. 


DR. BROWNE TO DR. HENRY POWER 
(1647?) 


Ex BiBAlov KuBepvara [i. e. statesman from 
the book] is grown into a proverb; and no less 
ridiculous are they who think out of book 
to become physicians. I shall therefore men- 
tion such as tend less to ostentation than use, 
for the directing a novice to observation and 
experience, without which you cannot expect 
to be other than éx BuBXrLov KuBepyntns- Galen 
and Hippocrates must be had as fathers and 
fountains of the faculty. And, indeed, Hippoc- 
rates’s Aphorisms should be conned for the 
frequent use which may be made of them. 
Lay your foundation in anatomy, wherein 
avroxia Must be your fidus Achates. The help 
that books can afford you may expect, be- 
sides what is delivered sparsim from Galen 
and Hippocrates, Vesalius, Spigelius, and Bar- 
tholinus. And be sure you make yourself 
master of Dr. Harvey’s piece De circul. sang.; 
which discovery I prefer to that of Columbus. 


perhaps the best and the worst, when length The knowledge of plants, animals, and min- 
of days made virtuous habits heroical and im- ss erals, (whence are fetched the Materia Medi- 
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camentorum) may be your zapepyov: and, so 
far as concerns physic, is attainable in gar- 
dens, fields, apothecaries’ and druggists’ shops. 
Read Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Matthiolus, 
Dodonaeus, and our English herbalists: Spige- 
lius’s Jsagoge in rem herbariam will be of use, 
Wecker’s Antidotarium speciale, Renodaeus 
for composition and preparation of medica- 
ments. See what apothecaries do. Read Morelli 
Formulas medicas, Bauderoni Pharmacopea, 
Pharmacopea Augustana. See chymical opera- 
tions in hospitals, private houses. Read Fal- 
lopius, Aquapendente, Paraeus, Vigo, &c. Be 
not a stranger to the useful part of chymistry. 
See what chymistators do in their officines. 
Begin with Tzrocinium Chymicum, Crollius, 
Hartmannus, and so by degrees march on. 
Materia Medicamentorum, surgery, and chym- 
istry, may be your diversions and recreations; 
physic is your business. Having, therefore, 
gained perfection in anatomy, betake yourself 
to Sennertus’s Justitutions, which read with 
care and diligence two or three times over, 
and assure yourself that when you are a per- 
fect master of these institutes you will sel- 
dom meet with any point in physic to which 
you will not be able to speak like a man. 
This done, see how institutes are applicable 
to practice, by reading upon diseases in Sen- 
nertus, Fernelius, Mercatus, Hollerius, River- 
ius, in particular treatises, in counsels, and 
consultations, all which are of singular bene- 
fit. But in reading upon diseases satisfy your- 
self not so much with the remedies set down 
(although I would not have these altogether 
neglected) as with the true understanding the 
nature of the disease, its causes, and proper 
indications for cure. For by this knowledge, 
and that of the instruments you are to work 
by, the Materia Medicamentorum, you will 
often conquer with ease those difficulties, 
through which books will not be able to bring 
you; secretum medicorum est judicium. Thus 
have I briefly pointed out the way which, 
closely pursued, will lead to the highest pitch 
of the art you aim at. Although I mention but 
few books (which, well digested, will be zn- 
star omnium) yet it is not my intent to con- 
fine you. If at one view you would see who 


hath written, and upon what diseases, by way so 


of counsel and observation, look upon Moro- 
nus’s Directorium Medico-practicum. You may 
look upon all, but dwell upon few. I need not 
tell you the great use of the Greek tongue 
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perfection. The words of art you may learn 
from Gorreus’s Definitiones Medicae. This, and 
many good wishes, 
From your loving friend, 
THomAS BROWNE 


MR. THOMAS SMITH TO DR. BROWNE 


ChriColl/ st; fhomas: 
Worthy Doctor, 

Though this be the first time I venture 
upon so much boldness as to send you a 
letter, it is not the first that I have written. I 
once penned a large sheet of observations 
upon that exact manual of yours which our 
Greek professor copied out, and I and other 
scholars were once about to learn memoriter. 
But considering with how many scribblings 
of that kind your serious studies might be 
interrupted, I consecrated not that paper to 
your hands, as I intended, but to the flames. 
Yet must confess I never met with the arti- 
cles of any religion which I could better sub- 
scribe to than to yours. I can as little digest 
Fr. Cheynel as Card. Bellarmine, and can, 
without indignation, peruse the Alcoran or 
the Talmud. I was never yet so haereticall 
as to be frighted with books, those horrible 
poppodrvKea, I can live with pleasure among 
the dead, though they stink, and die among 
the living, yea, be buried among them, and 
not fear biting. Which hath made me so in- 
quisitive after Ochinus De tribus mundi im- 
postoribus (which you first acquainted me 
with), that I have searched many libraries, 
inquired of most of the book-sellers in Lon- 
don, yet could never see it. If you would be 
pleased to help me or my loving friend Sr. 
Power with the sight of it, or tell us where 
we might see it, you would do us such a 
courtesy as we might ever study but never 
be able to requite. But I intend not to rest 
here, seeing I have begun to beg favours, 


5 pardon my boldness, good sir? if I proceed. 


It hath been my fortune among other 
studies which my ingenium desultorium hath 
tasted of, to look a little into your honour- 
able profession, having been told by Drexelius 
that peritus Medicus aegroto Angelus, imo 
Deus est. And ’tis no small comfort to me, 
having perused some books, to see your di- 
rections to Sr. Power (which I had the happi- 
ness to see even now) run parallel to my 


in physic; without it nothing can be done to 5, small readings. I first read Bartholinus, then 
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Spigelius, Sennertus his Jnstitutions and De 
febribus, and some few other small tracts, 
as Dr. Harvey De circul. Asellius De venis 
lacteis, Fienus. As for Lacuna, I have read 
here and there two or three leaves in him, 
but I saw nothing in him which was not in 
Sennertus; perhaps I was too perfunctory, 
and did not see through him..I have some 
thoughts of reading over Sennertus his Praxis, 
and to that purpose bought his works printed 
at Venice, but I shall first crave your advice. 
Ingignerus his Physiognomia naturalis pleaseth 
me better than any book I have seen in Italian. 
I have looked a little into the Arabick, and 
gone so far as to read a piece of the Bible, 
but whether there be any thing in physick 
deserving and requiring my further progress 
in it is a question desiring your resolution. 
Would you be pleased, when your leisure may 
permit, to condescend so low as to lend me a 
catalogue of such books, great and small, as 
you shall conceive to be the most rational and 
solid pieces in this or that, or any language, 
I shall think myself eternally obliged, and 
ever subscribe myself, Sir, your thankful serv- 
itour, 
THO. SMITH. 


DR. BROWNE TO HIS SON THOMAS 


Norwich, November the 1, [1661.] 
Honest Tom, 

I hope by this time you have received the 
box and books sent by the French ship which 
came to Yarmouth and returned to Rochelle. 
I should be glad to hear of your health for 
I know the country where you are is very 
sickly, as ours is here. God of his mercy pre- 
serve you and return you safe. Except you 
desire to return by sea, I would be at the 
charge of your return by Paris in. the spring; 
observe the manner of trade, how they make 
wine and vinegar, by that we call the rape, 
which is the husks and stalks of the grape, 
and how they prepare it for that use. Com- 
mend me kindly to Mr. Dade and Mr. Bend- 
ish. Read books which are in French and 
Latin, for so you may retain and increase 
your knowledge in Latin: sometimes draw and 
limn and practice perspective. We hear the 
Protestants in France are but hardly used, 
no doubt the King will be careful to keep 
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strength. However, serve God faithfully and 
be constant to your Religion. The Parliament, 
adjourned last August, sets again on the 20th 
of November, when they will publish a strict 
act for uniformity in the Church. Our Bishop 
Dr. Reynolds, my loving friend, hath been in 
Norwich these 3 months; he preacheth often 
and comes constantly to Christ Church on 
Sunday mornings at the beginning of prayers, 
about which time the Aldermen also come; 
he sitteth in his seat against the pulpit, hand- 
somely built up, and in his Episcopal vest- 
ments, and pronounceth the Blessing or the 
Peace of God &c. at the end: where there is 
commonly a very numerous congregation and 
an excellent sermon by some preacher of the 
Combination, appointed out of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, the one for winter the other for 
summer. The Bishops set again in the house of 
Lords, and our Bishop is going thither. My 
Lord Townsend is made Lord Lieutenant of 
Norfolk and hath the power of all the Militia, 
which hath trained by Regiments in several 
parts of the Country. Sir Joseph Pain, our 
Colonel, trained our Regiment of the City last 
week. Be temperate and sober in the whole 
course of your life, keep no bad or uncivil 
company; be courteous and humble in your 
Conversation, still shunning pudor rusticus, 
which undoes good natures, and practise an 
handsome garb and civil boldness, which he 
that learneth not in France traveleth in vain. 
Gods Blessing be upon you I rest your ever 
Loving father, 


Tuo. BROWNE. 


Corn is very dear, the best wheat 4 or 5 
and forty shillings the comb, which is 4 
bushels. The king of Portugal resigns up 
Tangere a town on Afric side in Barbary in 
the middle of the strait’s mouth, whither my 
Lord of Peterborough is going with a Regi- 
ment of foot and 2 troops of horse to take 
possession. All Parliament money must be 
brought in to the mint and coined with the 
King’s stamp and is not to pass current be- 
yond December the first. You may stay your 
stomack with little pastries sometimes in cold 
mornings, for I doubt Sea Larks will be too 
dear a collation and draw too much wine 
down; be wary, for Rochelle was a place of 
too much good fellowship and a very drink- 
ing town, as I observed when I was there, 


them low having had experience of theirs; more than other parts of France. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF ICELAND, IN THE 
YEAR 1662 


Great store of drift-wood or float-wood, is 5 
every year cast up on their shores, brought 
down by the northern winds, which serveth 
them for fuel and other uses, the greatest part 
whereof is fir. 

Of bears there are none in the country, but 
sometimes they are brought down from the 
north upon ice, while they follow seals, and 
50 are carried away. Two in this manner came 
over and landed in the north of Island, this 
last year, 1662. I 

No conies or hares, but of foxes great 
plenty, whose white skins are much desired, 
and brought over into this country. 

The last winter, 1662, so cold and lasting 
with us in England, was the mildest they 
have had for many years in Island. 

Two new eruptions, with slime and smoke, 
were observed the last year in some moun- 
tains about Mount Hecla. 

Some hot mineral springs they have, and 
very effectual, but they make but rude use 
thereof. 

The rivers are large, swift, and rapid, but 
have many falls, which render them less com- 


modious; they chiefly abound with salmons. 30 


They sow no corn, but receive it from 
abroad. 

They have a kind of large lichen, which 
dried, becometh hard and sticky, growing 


very plentifully in many places; whereof they 35 


make use for food, either in decoction or pow- 
der, some whereof I have by me, different 
from any with us. 

In one part of the country, and not near 


the sea, there is a large black rock, which, 40 


polished, resembleth touchstone, as I have 

seen in pieces thereof, of various figures. 
There is also a rock, whereof I received 

one fragment, which seems to make it one 


kind of pzsolithes or rather orobites, as made 4; 


up of small pebbles, in the bigness and shape 
of the seeds of ervum or orobus. 

They have some large well-grained white 
pebbles, and some kind of white cornelian or 


agath pebbles, on the shore, which polish well. so 


Old Sir Edmund Bacon, of these parts, made 
use thereof in his peculiar art of tinging and 
colouring of stones, 

For shells found on the seashore, such as 


wn 


nor of many kinds, as ordinary turbines, 
chamas, aspers, laeves, &c. 

I have received divers kinds of teeth and 
bones of cetaceous fishes, unto which they 
could assign no name. 

An exceeding fine russet down is some- 
times brought unto us, which their great num- 
ber of fowls afford, and sometimes store of 
feathers, consisting of the feathers of small 
birds. 

Beside shocks and little hairy dogs, they 
bring another sort over, headed like a fox, 
which they say are bred betwixt dogs and 
foxes; these are desired by the shepherds of 
this country. 

Green plovers, which are plentiful here in 
the winter, are found to breed there in the 
beginning of summer. 

Some sheep have been brought over, but 
of coarse wool, and some horses of mean 
stature, but strong and hardy; one whereof 
kept in the pastures by Yarmouth, in the sum- 
mer, would often take the sea, swimming a 
great way, a mile or two, and return the 
same: when its provision failed in the ship 
wherein it was brought, for many days fed 
upon hoops and cask; nor at the land would, 
for many months, be brought to feed upon 
oats. 

These accounts I received from a native of 
Island, who comes yearly into England; and 
by reason of my long acquaintance and direc- 
tions I send unto some of his friends against 
the elephantiasis, (leprosy,) constantly visits 
me before his return; and is ready to perform 
for me what I shall desire in his country; 
wherein, as in other ways, I shall be very 
ambitious to serve the noble society, whose 
most honouring servant I am, 

THoMAS BROWNE. 

Norwich, January 15, 1663. 


DR. BROWNE TO JOHN EVELYN, ESQ. 


Worthy Sir, 

Some weeks past I made bold to send you 
a letter with an enclosed paper concerning 
garlands and coronary plants, which I hope 
you have received, having direct it unto the 
Hawke and Pheasant, on Ludgate Hill. If 
you think fit to make use of such a catalogue 
as I sent therewith, I could add unto it. How- 
ever for Moly flore luteo, you may please to 


have been brought unto me are but coarse, 55 put in Moly Hondianum novum, I now present 
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unto you a small paper which should have probably been made, something of jet it 
been attended with a catalogue of plants, might consist of. 

wherein experiments might be attempted by I thank you that you were pleased to en- 
insition and ways of propagation; but prob- quire of those German gentlemen concerning 
ably you may be provided in that kind. Yet 5 my son. I received a letter lately from him, he 
I have not met with any of that nature and hath not been unmindful of the Royal So- 
particulars, this extending beyond garden  ciety’s concerns, and hath been in Hungaria, in 
plants unto all wild trees among us. This, if the mines of gold, silver, and copper, at 
you please, you may command within very Schemts, Cremitz, and Neusol, and desired 
few days, or any thing in the power of ro me to signify so much unto Mr. Oldenberg. 

Sir, your honouring friend and servant, 
Tuomas BROWNE. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE TO HIS SON 


I pray my humble service unto Sir Robert EDWARD 
Paston when you see him, which you may now's Jan. x, (1681-2) 
at pleasure, he being of the House, and an 
highly deserving and loyal member of it. Dear Son, 
The gardens upon great fishes I would not I thank you for the account of the embas- 


term miraculous gardens, but rather extraor- sadour of the King of Fez and Morrocco; you 
dinary and anomalous gardens, animal gar- zo did well to give a visit unto a person so un- 
dens, or the like. usual, and so much talked of. He will, at his 
return, tell stories of wonder unto his country- 

men, and such as they will hardly understand; 

DR. BROWNE TO DR. MERRITT (?) but I think the king doth wisely to caress 
(1669) 25 him, and shew him the respect he giveth 

him; for such a tyrannical ambitious prince as 

Sir, he seemeth may probably be sooner taken 
I crave your pardon that I have no sooner with such honours than with ordinary re- 
sent unto you. I shall be very ready to do you spects. Now what kind of prince Muley Ismael 
service in order to your desires, and shall en-30is, a letter you sent me, concerning the em- 
deavour to procure you such animals as I bassage unto him, did give me notice about 
have formerly met with, and any other not 2 months since; and I have showed that let- 
ordinary which are to be acquired, though ter to divers, who were glad to see it. There 
many of my old assistants are dead and some-_ being so many oestridges brought over, ’tis 
times they fell upon animals scarce to be met 35 likely some of them will [be] brought about 
with again. I wish I had been acquainted with to show, hither, as soon as other parts out 
your desires 3 years ago, for I had about forty of London. If any of them die, I believe it 
hanging up in my house, which, the plague will be dissected; they have odd feet and 
being at the next doors, the person intrusted strong thighs and legs. "Tis much the use of 
in my house, ‘burnt or threw away. The figure 4o the eggshells is not more common in physick, 
of the weasel cray was in a long paper pasted _ like other eggshells, and crabs’ eyes or claws; 
together at the ends, and I make no question and there would be enough to be had, if they 
you will find it; otherwise I would send were looked after, and sought for, by the 
another, that fowl which some call willick, droggesters. Perhaps the king will put 3 or 
we meet with sometimes; the last I met with 45 4 of these oestridges into St. James’ Park, and 
was taken on the seashore, the head and body’ give away the rest to some noblemen. The 
black, the breast enclining to black, headed a_ time of your lecture is yet a pretty way off, 
little like a crow, wings short, legs set very and perhaps the chirurgeons are not so well 
backward, that it move overland very badly. agreed as to have one; you were prepared a 
It may be a kind of cornix marinum. so year or 2 ago. The new English anatomy 
That little plant upon oyster shells I re- speaks of things briefly, but according as they 
member I have seen, and surely is some kind are received in the new doctrine, and so may 
of vescania or calicularia. be useful in its kind; pray be careful in your 
Of what that other electrical body was Mr. diet, and the 6 non-naturals, that you may the 
Boyle showed; by this time more trial hath s; better establish your health, and assist nature 
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to renew your blood, now the sun is approach- 
ing. Mr. Wilson, who was my son Lytelton’s 
lieutenant, was here some years past. We 
heard that my lord Noel, who said he knew 
you in your travels, was to be governour of 
Portsmouth, and we know he is a mighty kind 
friend to my son L.; but how far it is in his 
power to do him good, we know not. Col. 
Legge, the former governour, was also his 
good friend. God bless you, my daughter 
Browne, and you all. Tom presents his duty, 
Frank her love, my wife the like. 
Your loving father, 
THOMAS BROWNE. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE TO HIS SON 
EDWARD 


Feb. 3, (1681-2.) 
Dear Son, 

I believe you must be careful of your 
oestridge, this return [of] cold weather, lest 
it perish by being bred in so hot a country, 
and perhaps not seen snow before or very 
seldom, so that I believe it must be kept 
under covert, and have straw to sit upon, 
and water set by it to take of, both day and 
night. Must have it observed how it sleepeth. 
and whether not with the head under the 
wing, especially in cold weather, whether it 
be a watchful and quick-hearing bird, like 
a goose, for it seems to be like a goose in 
many circumstances. It seems to eat any 
thing that a goose will feed on, and like a 
goose to love the same green herbs, and to 
delight in lettuce, endive, sorrel, &c. You will 
be much at a loss for herbs this winter, 
but you may have cheap and easy supply by 


head with a pen, for the Icons in Bellonius, 
Johnstonus, and Aldrov. do not seem to be 
strictly like yours. Johnstonus sayth, “Ros- 
trum habet exiguum sed acutum.” When it is 


5 anatomized, I suppose the skeleton will be 


made, and you may stuff the skin with the 
feathers on. You must observe that peculiarity 
or difference from other animals, “Palpebras 
habet vtrinque solus alitum ut homo, pilos in 


10 Superiore palpebra.”’ When the dissection of 


it is intended, it were fit to take the weight 
of it. If it delights not in salt things, you may 
try it with an olive. The next week, God 
willing, on Monday or Wednesday, I intend 


15 to send to you again, and a paper which I 


mentioned, wherein will be some hints, which 
I set down after the perusal of Aldrovandus, 
Johnstonus, Bellonius, &c. and some others 
which came into my mind; you may add or 


20 diminish, or pass by, as you find cause. The 


king or gentlemen will be little taken with the 
anatomy of it, though that must also be, but 
are like to take more notice of some other 
things which may be said upon the animal, 


25 and which they understand. Have a care of 


yourself this sharp weather. God bless you 
all. I rest 


Your loving father, 
THOMAS BROWNE. 


DR. EDWARD BROWNE TO HIS FATHER 
Feb. 9, (1681-2) 


35 Most honoured Father, 


I received a letter from you this day, 
wherein were two heads of oestridges. The 
first is nothing like ours, but the second is, 
that which is taken out of Mr. Willoughby’s 


cabbages, which I forgot to mention in my 40 book; and the head stands upright upon the 


last, and drains, all kind of grains and brinne, 
or furfur, alone or mixed with water or other 
liquor. To geese they give oats, &c. moistened 
with beer, but sometimes they are inebriated 
with it. If you give any iron, it may be 
wrapped up in dough or paste; perhaps it will 
not take it up alone. You may try whether 
it will eat a worm, or a very small eel; 
whether it will drink milk, and observe in 
what manner it drinks water. Aldrov. and 
Johnstonus write, that a goose will not eat 
bay leaves, and that they are bad for it. You 
may lay a bay leaf by the oestridge, and ob- 
serve whether it will take it up; you may in 


neck as it really does, and the head makes a 
right angle with the neck when it walks, and 
so it turns its head prettily, and there is a 
little round vertebra next to the head, on pur- 


4s pose for the head to turn about more ele- 


gantly, but the bill of ours seems to be more 
flat than of either of those sent in the letter, 
and the round ear is not exprest in the figures. 
Ours died of a sudden, and so hindered the 


50 drawing or delineating of the head and other 


parts, or making further experiments. We 
gave it a piece of iron which weighed two 
ounces and a half, which we found in the first 
stomack again not at all altered. In the skele- 


your next l[ette|r. draw the figure of thes; ton we find nine ribs; six true ribs which go 
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quite round, and three false ribs which make 
but part of the circle, and come not to the 
sternon. One of the false ribs is before and 
two behind the true ribs. There are seven 
vertebrae of the back, to which the six true 
ribs are joined, and the one false rib before; 
the two false ribs behind are joined to the 
vertebrae of the loins, which are solid and 
united to the os ilium, and not movable. 
There are ten bones in the tail, the last is 
the largest, flat, and long. By the skeleton 
and the cartilages, I perceive that our oes- 
tridge was a young one, and might have grown 
much bigger, and there is a skeleton of an 
oestridge, in the repository of the Royal So- 
ciety, whose bones are firmer, bigger, and 
stronger. There is a design of translating Plu- 
tarch’s lives into English again, the English of 
the former being not so pure as what is now 
spoken; divers are to be employed in it, and 
I am desired to translate the life of Themis- 
tocles for my share. I shall have the Greek 
and the French sent me; if I do it, it must 
be in the evenings, and I may take my own 


in my house his voice was taken notice of, 
and they who heard it likened it to the crying 
or shrieking of a hoarse child, but I thought 
it more mournful or dismal. 

5 You may perhaps yet take notice whether 
it hath little teeth like a goose, but they are 
most, if not only, found in fowls that can 
live in the water. If you boil the head of a 
goose the sutures are plain. You need not be 

1o too hasty in what you do, but neither too slow, 
least other oestridges should die, and others 
dissect them. Have a care of your health and 
be thankful unto God. God bless you, my 
daughter Browne, and the little ones. You did 

15 well to write to your sister Fayrfax, and 
prescribe for her. Gilla may be probably good 
against the child’s fits. 

Your loving father, 
THoMAS BROWNE. 


20 


Tom, God be praised, is well and presents 
his duty. 

In your 2 papers sent there is enough to 
afford a large discourse, but things must be 


time. My duty to my most dear mother, and zs first writ briefly, whatever additions may be 


love to my sister and Tommy. 
Your most obedient son, 
EDWARD BROWNE. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE TO HIS SON 
EDWARD 


Dear Son, 


made hereafter; this being, I think, the first 
oestridge dissected in England, at least to any 
purpose. 

It is some wonder how such numerous birds, 


30 which go in such great numbers often to- 


gether, can be sustained in the desert and 
barren parts of Africa. If you get any con- 
ference with any of the retinue of the em- 
bassade, you may enquire further whether 


1 am glad you have done so much, if not 35 lions and tigers do not prey upon them. 


in a manner all, in your oestridge business. 
The 2 papers you sent are very well done, and 
with good exactness. I have read them often 
over. Some particular anatomical dissections 
and discussions have been printed, by some 
of the R. S., and I do not see why this may not 
be, it having not been done before, and about 
3 sheets of paper may contain it, and it will 
not be necessary to have figures. I find in the 
‘weekly memorial of this week, Gerardi Blasii 
Anatome Animalium, wherein are anatomies 
of various quadrupeds, fishes, birds, &c. 
printed at Amsterdam, 4to.81, in the num- 
ber whereof I do not find an oestridge. I 
hope you will receive my letter this day, 
which I sent of Wednesday last, wherein 
that paragraph which is on it concerning its 
voice or note may go thus; “Quae sit illt vox 
aliis perscrutatur, ego vocem ejus nunquam 


audivi,” saith Aldrovandus, but while it was 55 was a 


40 


45in the foot; 


ON THE OSTRICH 


The Ostrich hath a compounded name in 
Greek and Latin—Struthio-Camelus, borrowed 
from a bird and a beast, as being a feathered 
and biped animal, yet in some ways like a 
camel; somewhat in the long neck; somewhat 
and, as some imagine, from 
a camel-like position in the part of genera- 
tion. 

It is accounted the largest and tallest oi 
any winged and feathered fowl; taller than 


so the gruen or cassowary. This ostrich, though a 


female, was about seven feet high, and some 
of the males were higher, either exceeding or 
answerable unto the stature of the great por- 
ter unto King Charles the First. The weight 
in grocer’s scales. 
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Whosoever shall compare or consider to- 
gether the ostrich and the tomineio, or hum- 
bird, not weighing twelve grains, may easily 
discover under what compass or latitude the 
creation of birds hath been ordained. 

The head is not large, but little in pro- 
portion to the whole body. And, therefore, 
Julius Scaliger, when he mentioned birds of 
large heads (comparatively unto their bodies), 
named the sparrow, the owl, and the wood- 
pecker; and, reckoning up birds of small 
heads, instanceth in the hen, the peacock, and 
the ostrich. 

The head is looked upon by discerning spec- 
tators to resemble that of a goose rather than 
any kind of “passer”: and so may be more 
properly called cheno-camelus, or ansero- 
camelus. 

There is a handsome figure of an ostrich 
in Mr. Willoughby’s and Ray’s Ornithologia: 
another in Aldrovandus and Johnstonus, and 
Bellonius; but the heads not exactly agree- 
ing. “Rostrum habet exiguum, sed acutum,” 
saith Jonstoun; “un long bec et poinctu,” 
saith Bellonius; men describing such as they 
have an opportunity to see, and perhaps some 
the ostriches of very distant countries, wherein, 
as in some other birds, there may be some 
variety. 

In Africa, where some eat elephants, it is 
no wonder that some also feed upon ostriches. 
They flay them with their feathers on, which 
they sell, and eat the flesh. But Galen and 
physicians have condemned that flesh, as hard 
and indigestible. The Emperor Heliogabalus 
had a fancy for the brains, when he brought 
six hundred ostriches’ heads to one supper, 
only for the brains’ sake; yet Leo Africanus 
saith that he ate of young ostriches among 
the Numidians with a good gust; and, per- 
haps, boiled, and well cooked, after the art of 
Apicius, with peppermint, dates, and other 
good things, they might go down with some 
stomachs. 

I do not find that the strongest eagles, or 
best-spirited hawks, will offer at these birds; 
yet, 1f there were such gyrfalcons as Julius 
Scaliger saith the Duke of Savoy and Henry, 
king of Navarre, had, it is like they would 
strike at them, and, making at the head, would 
spoil them, or so disable them, that they 
might be taken. 

If these had been brought over in June, it 


is, perhaps, likely we might have met with 
eggs in some of their bellies, whereof they 
lay very many; but they are the worst of 
eggs for food, yet serviceable unto many 
other uses in their country; for, being cut 
transversely, they serve for drinking cups and 
skull-caps; and, as I have seen, there are large 
circles of them, and some painted and gilded, 
which hang up in Turkish mosques, and also 
in Greek churches. They are preserved with 
us for rarities; and, as they come to be com- 
mon, some use will be found of them in 
physic, even as of other eggshells and other 
such substances. 

When it first came into my garden, it soon 
ate up all the gilliflowers, tulip-leaves, and fed 
greedily upon what was green, as lettuce, en- 
dive, sorrel; it would feed on oats, barley, 
peas, beans; swallow onions; eat sheeps’ 
lights and livers. Then you mention what you 
know more. 

When it took down a large onion, it stuck 
awhile in the gullet, and did not descend 
directly, but wound backward behind the neck; 
25 whereby I might perceive that the gullet turned 
much; but this is not peculiar unto the 
ostrich; but the same hath been observed in 
the stork, when it swallows down frogs and 
pretty big bits. 

It made sometimes a strange noise; had a 
very odd note, especially in the morning, and, 
perhaps, when hungry. 

According to Aldrovandus, some hold that 
there is an antipathy between it and a horse, 
which an ostrich will not endure to see or be 
near; but, while I kept it, I could not con- 
firm this opinion; which might, perhaps, be 
raised because a common way of hunting and 
taking them is by swift horses. 

It is much that Cardanus should be mis- 
taken with a great part of men, that the 
coloured and dyed feathers of ostriches were 
natural; as red, blue, yellow, and green; ° 
whereas, the natural colours in this bird were 
white and greyish. Of (the) fashion of wear- 
ing feathers in battles or wars by men, and 
women, see Scaliger, Contra Cardan. Exer- 
citat. 220. 

If wearing of feather-fans should come 
up again, it might much increase the trade 
of plumage from Barbary. Bellonius saith he 
saw two hundred skins with the feathers on 
in one shop of Alexandria. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY— 
FROM BROWNE TO SWIFT 


The story of English prose of the second half 
of the seventeenth century is a continuation 
of the story of the first half. The one great 
determining influence is the spirit and the activity 
of the Royal Society. Their method, as already 
said, was the pursuit of first-hand knowledge 
of things, or “experience versus authority.” They 
pursued this by a severe examination of facts 
and an equally severe criticism of them after 
they had been observed; by a conscious and 
cautious formation of hypotheses or conjectures; 
and by a scientific slowness in coming to conclu- 
sions. Sprat (Op. cit., 83 ff.) tells us that they 
insisted that “things might be brought within 
their own Touch and Sight.” 


“Tn the first kind: I shall lay it down, as their 
Fundamental Law, that when they could pos- 
sibly get to handle the subject, the Experiment 
was still performed by some of the Members 
themselves. The want of this exactness, has very 
much diminished the credit of former Naturai- 
ists. It might else have seem’d strange, that so 
many men of Wit, setting so many hands on 
work; being so watchful to catch up all rela- 
tions, from Woods, Fields, Mountains, Rivers, 
Seas, and Lands; and scattering their Pensions 
so liberally; should yet be able to collect so 
few Observations, that have been judicious or 
useful. But the Reason is plain; for while they 
thought it enough, to be only Receivers of other 
Intelligence; they have either employed /gnorant 
searchers, who knew not how to digest or dis- 
tinguish what they found: or frivolous, who al- 
ways lov’d to come home laden, though it 
were but with trifles: or (which is worst of 
all), crafty, who having perceived the humours 
of those that paid them so well, would always 
take care to bring in such collections as might 
seem to agree with the Opinions and Principles 
of their Masters, however they did with Nature 
itself.” 


Sprat tells us (Jbid., pp—107) that before 
making some particular experiment it was the 
custom for the members of the society to bring 
forward whatever was in their thoughts or mem- 
ories which might bear on the matter in hand 
and that they admitted as factors even matters 
from “common Fame itself.” When they had 
brought together these guesses and inventions 
with their degrees and accidents, with a con- 
sideration of the bearing of times and seasons 
and the use of instruments, they attempted to 


make a perfect search. In this they spared no 
pains either in their work in the laboratory 
or in the subsequent considerations and discus- 
sions in the assembly. 

They were slow in conjecturing and cautious 
in the formation of conclusions: 


“Tt must also be confess’d that sometimes 
after a full inspection, they have ventur’d to 
give the advantage of probability to one Opinion, 
or Cause, above another: nor have they run any 
manner of hazard by thus concluding. For 
first, it is likely, they hit upon the right, after 
so long, so punctual, and so gradual examina- 
tion: or if we suppose, that they should some- 
times judge amiss; ... yet, they have taken 
care, that their weaker reasonings, and even their 
Errors, cannot be very prejudicial to Posterity. 
The causes upon which they have agreed, they 
did not presently extend, beyond their due 
strength, to all other things, that seem’d to bear 
some resemblance to what they try’d. What- 
ever they have resolv’d upon, they have not 
reported as unalterable Demonstrations, but as 
present appearances: delivering down to future 
Ages, with the good success of the Experiment, 
the manner of their progress, the Instruments, 
and the several differences of the matter, which 
they have apply’d: so that with their mistake, 
they give them also the means of finding it 
out.” 


It takes no small thing to change the literary 
style of a language, and at the risk of being 
wearisome I mean to give an illustration from 
Birch (Jbid., p. 158) of one or two of their 
inquiries: 


“Q. 1. Whether Diamonds and other Precious 
Stones grow again after three or four years, in 
the same places where they have been digged 
out ? 

A. 1. Never, at least as the memory of man 
can attain to. 

Q. 2. Whether the Quarries of Stone in India, 
neer Feticopa, not far from Agra, may be cleft 
like Logs, and sawn like planks, to ciel Cham- 
bers, and cover Houses? 

A. 2. What ihey are about the Place mentioned, 
I have not as yet been well inform’d; but in 
Persia, not far from Cyrus, where the best wine 
groweth, there is a sort of hard Stone which may 
be cleft like Firre wood, as if it had a grain 
in it: the same is at the coast Cormandel about 
Sadrapatuam; where they make but a mark in 
the Stone, set a Wedge upon it, with a wooden 
hammer, as thick and thin as they please; it is 
used commonly for pavements in houses, one 
foot square, and so cheap, that such a stone 
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finely polish’d costs not above six pence... . 

Q. 25. Whether Cinnamon when first gathered 
hath no taste at all, but acquires its taste after 
fifteen days sunning? And whether the Bark be 
gathered every two years in the Isle of Ceylon? 

A. 25. The Cinnamon Tree as it groweth, is so 
fragrant, that it may be smelt a great way off 
before it be seen. And hath even then, a most 
Excellent Taste; so that by Sunning it loseth 
rather than acquires any taste or force; the 
Tree being pill’d is cut down to the root; but 
the young Sprigs after a year or two give the 
best and finest Cinnamon.” 


Remember that most of the great literary men 
ef the age belonged to the Royal Society and 
took part in its activities. Remember also the 
vast educational program which the society pro- 
mulgated and attempted to carry out, as well 
as their ambitious and well-reasoned aims in 
science of all branches. And, finally, add to 
this the fact that the society had a definite 
project for the improvement of the English 
tongue. We are told by Birch (Op. cit., pp. 
111 ff.) that there was nothing about which 
the society was more solicitous than the man- 
ner of their discourse and that, unless they were 
watchful, the whole spirit and vigor of their 
design would soon have been eaten out by the 
luxury and redundance of specch. 


“They have therefore been most vigorous in 
putting in execution, the only Remedy, that can 
be found for this extravagance: and that has 
been a constant Resolution, to reject all the 
amplifications, disgressions, and swellings of style: 
to return back to the primitive purity, and 
shortness, when men delivered so many things, 
almost in an equal number of words. They have 
exacted from their members, a close, naked, nat- 
ural way of speaking; positive expressions, clear 
senses; a native easiness: bringing all things as 
near the mathematical plainness, as they can: 
and preferring the language of Artisans, Coun- 
trymen, and Merchants, before that of Wits, or 
Scholars.” 


On Dec. 7, 1664, a committee was appointed 
by the Royal Society for the purpose of im- 
proving the English tongue. Dryden, Evelyn, 
Sprat, Waller, and eighteen others became mem- 
bers of this committee. It was an evident wish 
of the Society to have the committee make their 
improvements along philosophic lines, and the 
famous Dr. John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, 
was added to the committee and was asked to 
direct its work. He was asked to meet with 
them (for the first time at least) and to intimate 
to them the way of proceeding in order to “im- 
prove the philosophy of the language.” Evelyn 
says that they held only three or four meetings, 
and suggests that the enterprise stopped on 
account of the death of Cowley (one of the 
committee), the distance and inconvenience of 
the place of meeting, and the spreading of the 
“contagion.” Evelyn had himself written out and 
sent in June, 1665, to Sir Peter Wyche, chair- 
man, twelve suggestions regarding grammar, 


spelling, technical words “gathered from shops,” 
etc. But the committee apparently took no for- 
mal action on these or other suggestions. The 
most important and influential work was that of 
Wilkins in his Essay towards a Real Character 
and a Philosophic Language (1668). This he ded- 
icated to the Royal Society and intended as a 
reconstitution of speech in accordance with the 
expressed aims of the Society. 

Dryden was made a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety on May 20, 1663, and there is some evi- 
dence of his activity in the work of that body. 
We are told, for example, that his work was to 
be that of “collecting all the phenomena of 
nature hitherto observed, and all experiments 
made and recorded.’ But, in general, there is 
little evidence that he lived up to the obliga- 
tions imposed by his membership. There can be 
no doubt of his sympathy with the ideals of 
the Royal Society in general and with the pro- 
ject for improving the English tongue in particu- 
lar. It is customary to regard Dryden as the 
father of modern English prose; but, if he is 
so, it is more on account of his great influence 
in later literature than on account of his special 
activities as a reformer. We have shown that 
he was a member of a group of the leaders of 
thought who all sought to improve English as 
a medium for the expression of ideas. In him, 
however, the casual reader sees for the first 
time a literary man who writes without per- 
sonal eccentricity, such as that of Milton or 
Browne, or the artificial adornment of the six- 
teenth century writers. He uses the modern 
sentence, which he has reduced to manageable 
size. His prose is probably simplest and best in 
the early period when he wrote his Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy (1668). Lord Buckhurst (later 
the Earl of Dorset), Sir Robert Howard, Sir 
Charles Sedley, and Dryden—thinly disguised as 
Eugenius, Crites, Lisideius, and Neander—are 
represented as conducting a conversation on the 
drama, ancient and modern, while they enter a 
barge, shoot the rapids under London Bridge, 
and pass leisurely down the river towards Green- 
wich, while they hear in the distance the guns 
of the Dutch and the English fleets. Nothing so 
easy and natural had ever been known in the 
field of criticism: 


“To begin then with Shakspere. He was the 
man who of all modern, and perhaps ancient 
poets, had the largest and most comprehensive 
soul. All the images of nature were still present 
to him, and he drew them not laboriously, but 
luckily: when he describes anything, you more 
than see it, you feel it too. Those who accuse 
him to have wanted learning, give him the 
greater commendation: he was naturally learned; 
he needed not the spectacles of books to read 
nature; he looked inwards and found her there. 
I cannot say he is everywhere alike; were he 
so, I should do him injury to compare him 
with the greatest of mankind. He is many times 
flat, insipid; his comic wit degenerating into 
clenches, his serious swelling into bombast. But 
he is always great, when some great occasion 
is presented to him: no man can say, he ever had 
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a fit subject for- his wit, and did not then raise 
nimself as high above the rest of poets, Quantum 
lenta solent inter viburna cupressi las cypresses 
tower among low-growing shrubs].” 


The prose that Dryden wrote was not the bare, 
plain, accurate, short prose the Royal Society 
aimed at. Dryden wrote for a living, and his 
pen was at the service of patrons and publishers. 
He wrote what was wanted, and, though at 
times he is as easy and free as Addison himself, 
in general he looks strongly to the great im- 
aginative prose writers of the Tudor and Stuart 
periods. He knew the resources of the English 
tongue, both literary and popular, and the thing 
he did was to blend the new conversational 
manner, with its shorter and more easily com- 
prehensible sentences, with the traditional man- 
ner of refined literary style. He was thus not a 
perfect exemplar of the new manner. Nor were 
other great writers of his time wuo were also 
affected by the desire for order and intelligibility. 

Extensive claims have been made for the in- 
fluence on the development of English prose of 
the great group of Restoration divines. Dryden 
bore testimony to the effect that any skill which 
he might possess was due to his study of Til- 
lotson, and there is no doubt that sermons did 
have a far larger place in the general reading 
of educated people than they have since had. 
There were no novels as we know them, few 
short narratives, no newspapers and magazines, 
and few essays; whereas the body of homiletic 
literature of the second half of the seventeenth 
century was extensive, interesting, and well 
varied. There was an early group made up of 
Cosin, Thorndike, and Isaac Barrow. Of these 
Barrow is certainly the most important. He 
was a brilliant man, who died in 1677 at the 
early age of forty-seven, having already won 
renown as a master of close logical exposition 
and as a scholar of celebrity in mathematics. 
He was Gresham Professor of Geometry at 
Cambridge, which post he resigned in 1669 in 
favor of his pupil the illustrious Sir Isaac New- 
ton. His sentences as a prose writer were no 
shorter than those of Milton and Browne, but 
they are smoother, more logically constructed 
and superior in clearness and coherence. Of this 
period also was Richard Baxter (1615-1691), 
who is the author of some 168 books, mainly on 
religious matters, though he left behind him an 
autobiography, Reliquiae Baxterianae, which Dr. 
Johnson loved. If one examines Baxtet’s prose as 
it appears, for example, in The Saints’ Everlast- 
ing Rest (1650), one sees that Baxter writes in 
the older manner but with a special homeliness 
and directness arising out of his desire to make 
himself understood. There were also two Scotch- 
men, the famous preacher Robert Leighton, pro- 
fessor of divinity at Edinburgh, a highly spiritual 
person, and Dr. Gilbert Burnet (1643-1715), 
author of The History of my own Times, a fa- 
mous book out of which few people have ever 
been able to extract much besides weariness. Bur- 
net runs to egotism and pomposity. 

In John Tillotson (1630-1694) and Robert 
South (1634-1716) we find something far more 


modern and interesting. Tillotson’s style is un- 
doubtedly modern. It is simple and easy and suc- 
ceeds in giving a just impression of the man 
himself. ‘Tillotson had no very pronounced 
strength, but was sweet and conciliatory, desir- 
ing to make friends by an appeal to reason for 
his type of orthodoxy, which ecclesiastical wri- 
ters call Jatitudinarianism. He has no classicisms, 
no vagaries; he is prosaic not only in style, but 
alas! in thought also. This is not true of South. 
He is an original genius, witty and vivacious. 
It was he who said, “An Aristotle was but the 
rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudi- 
ments of Paradise”; as also, “Speech was given 
to the ordinary sort of men whereby to com- 
municate their mind; but to wise men, whereby 
to conceal it.” As a longer piece of his prose, 
suggestive not only of his wit but of his malice, 
consider this: 


“So that you shall seldom or never meet with 
an ungrateful person but, if you look backward 
and trace him for his original, you will find 
that he was born so; and if you look forward 
enough, it is a thousand to one that you will find 
he also dies so; for you shall never light upon 
an ill-natured man who was not also an ill- 
natured child, and gave several testimonies of 
his being so to discerning persons, long before 
the use of his reason. The thread that nature 
spins is seldom broken off by anything but 
death. I do not by this limit the operation of 
God’s grace, for that may do wonders: but hu- 
manly speaking, and according to the method 
of the world, and the little corrective applied 
by art and discipline, it seldom fails but an ill 
principle has its course, and nature makes good 
its blow.” 


As we look at Restoration prose writers, we 
naturally place Samuel Pepys (1633-1703) high 
in the list, but he was scarcely a literary influence 
in his day, since the famous Diary was not de- 
ciphered and transliterated until 1825. In his own 
day he was important as a man of science, or 
at least as a man greatly interested in science. 
He was even president of the Royal Society for 
two years. There is, therefore, point to his quaint 
account (Diary of Samuel Pepys, ed. Wheatley, 
London, 1920, Vol. IV, pp. 215-7; see also Vol. 
V, p. 381) of his buying a microscope and 
working with it: 


“Aug. 13, 1664. Up, and before I went to the 
office comes my tailor with a coat. ... There 
comes also Mr. Reeve, with a microscope and 
scotoscope. For the first I did give him £5 10s., 
a great price, but a most curious bauble it is, 
and he says, as good, nay, the best he knows in 
England, and he makes the best in the world. 
... Thence home and to my office, wrote by 
the post, and then to read a little in Dr. Power’s 
book of discovery by the microscope to enable 
me a little how to use and what to expect from 
my glass. 14th.... After dinner up to my 
chamber and made an end of Dr. Power’s book 
of the Microscope, very fine and to my content, 
and then my wife and I with great pleasure, 
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but with great difficulty before we could come 
to find the manner of seeing anything by my 
microscope. At last did with good content, 
though not so rouch as I expect when I come 
to understand it better.” 


The influence of the scientific group remains 
the most important force in the formation of 
the new prose; but, when it comes to full 
fruition, it is something more and something less 
than the perfect scientific medium. We think 
of the writers of the next age as writers of 
charm and grace, rather discursive than other- 
wise, and we form the habit of looking for 
these qualities rather than the adequate sim- 
plicity which appears most perfectly in Swift’s 
serious writings. Taine, speaking of Cowley, says, 
“Hie was of that grave and amiable group which, 
continued in Temple, reaches so far as to in- 
clude Addison.” Gravity and amiability are in- 
deed the qualities of Sir William Temple (1628- 
1699) as an essayist. His essays when he treats 
of familiar topics are delightful, though his 
pretentious treatises are somewhat void, and of 
little value save for their gracefulness of lan- 
guage and tone. George Savile, Marquis of Hali- 
fax (1633-1695), acquired a great reputation 
as the author of the Character of a Trimmer, of 
which after all he may have written only a 
part. He was a great statesman and a literary 
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(3) Let the day perish wherein I was born, 
and the night in which it was said, There is a 
man child conceived. (4) Let that day be dark- 
ness; let not God regard it from above, neither 
let the light shine upon it. ... (6) As for that 
night, let darkness seize upon it; ... (10) Be- 
cause it shut not up the doors of my mother’s 
womb, nor hid sorrow from mine eyes.... 
(20) Wherefore is light given to him that is in 
misery, and life unto the bitter in soul; (21) 
Which long for death, ... (24) For my sigh- 
ing cometh before I eat, and my roarings are 
poured out like the waters. (25) For the thing 
which I greatly feared is come upon me, and 
that which I was afraid of is come unto me. 
(26) I was not in safety, neither had I rest, 
neither was I quiet; yet trouble came.” 

Job—Chap. III. 


The most reliable biographer of Dean Swift 
records the fact that it was his custom to read 
on each anniversary of his birthday the third 
chapter of Job. These verses reveal the character- 
istic attitude toward life which finds expression 
in so many of the writings of this great, restless, 
unquiet spirit. 

Despite the amusement which he provided for 
others in his conversation and in his writing, 
Swift was spoken of by a friend as the “un- 
happiest man that ever lived.” He was discon- 


influence of the utmost importance. He also 
helped to carry into practical operation the new 
theory of prose, in his case in the field of 
political satire and apologetics. 

From every point of view Dryden remains the 
most significant figure in the prose of the period. 
His prefaces are our first essays in criticism, 
and he shows the leading characteristic of the 
period in a new treatment of the public; one 
might almost say, an awakened consciousness 
that there is such a thing as a reading public. 
Dryden explains himself and his theories of art, 
not as if he were seeking the favor of a patron, 
but as if he were submitting himself to the 
enlightened judgment of mankind. It is doubly 
significant that he should speak of the uncon- 
ventionality of his prefaces as having been 
learned from “the practice of honest Montaigne.” 

A better English prose was already achieved 
in Dryden’s time; and although he was doubt- 
less influenced by contemporary French prose, 
his style is in the main a perfection of the 
English of the best writers of his own day, a 
natural, lucid, colloquial style. Tillotson, Temple, 
Cotton, Halifax, and others were already free 
from the qualities usually called euphuistic,— 
antitheses, ornate diction, and metaphor; as well 
as, to a less extent, from the Latinism in the 
construction of Hooker, Milton, and Sir Thomas 
Browne. 


tented; he was unhappy; he became embittered 
against society as he knew it; he felt at times 
a profound hatred and contempt for mankind. 
This attitude was the resultant of three forces 
which operated with climacteric effect through- 
out his life: his personal disappointments, his 
ill health, and his satiric temperament. 

Although of English parentage, it was his 
misfortune, as he said, to be born on the wrong 
side of the Irish Channel. This “gave a plausi- 
bility to the offensive imputation that he was 
of Irish blood” to which Swift retorted that a 
man is not necessarily a horse because he is 
born in a stable. His father died seven months 
before Swift was born; his mother, left with 
only twenty pounds a year, moved to England, 
leaving Swift to be brought up by his uncle. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
but neglected the required philosophy and the- 
ology, preferring to devote his time to history 
and literature. As a result, he was in 1685 given 
only a back-door degree, gratia speciali, a dis- 
grace which he felt keenly all his life. 

Swift had given no evidence up to this time 
of extraordinary ability. But it is apparent that 
he himself was aware of the superiority which 
later he so plainly showed. Many another has had 
to endure poverty and dependence and has found 
that pride and poverty are an unhappy combina- 
tion. But when one adds to these the conscious- 
ness of power and the helplessness to find any 
adequate outlet for it, the ground is prepared 
for restlessness and discontent. 

After a few years he secured a position as 
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secretary or amanuensis to a distant relative, 
Sir William Temple, a diplomat, scholar, and 
writer. For the greater part of eleven years, 
from 1689 to 1699, Swift was a resident of Sir 
William Temple’s house. His position gave him 
opportunity for so much reading of the classics 
and of French literature that later Defoe referred 
to him as “an crator in the Latin, a walking 
index of books who has all the libraries of Europe 
in his head.” But he chafed against his con- 
tinued dependence, took offense at slights, and 
resented imaginary insults. 

During this period, on Sir William’s advice, 
he took orders in the Church of England. The 
Church was then regarded as one of the pro- 
fessions like medicine or law, and however little 
Swift was adapted to the priesthood, it was 
his only immediate means of establishing him- 
self. It was not until 1700, when he was about 
thirty-two, that he attained a position of finan- 
cial independence. After failure to secure better 
appointments, he was made rector of the parish 
of Laracor, an obscure village in Ireland. Ire- 
land he hated. He never neglected an oppor- 
tunity to express his dislike of it. His great 
ambition was to secure a position in England. 
During the next decade of his life, when he 
rose to a position of power and influence in 
the English government such as few men in lit- 
erature have ever attained, he was able to 
secure the appointment of many men in the 
church to important positions in England. But 
he himself was passed over, because he had 
written A Tale of a Tub. He was finally ap- 
pointed in 1713, at the age of forty-six, Dean 
of St. Patrick’s in Dublin, a position which he 
held until his death. To him it meant exile from 
his own land, separation from his most con- 
genial friends, and banishment from the literary 
world of London, and from the affairs of 
church and of state in which he had played so 
conspicuous a part. 

To add to his burdens he was afflicted from 
early manhood with an obscure disease, which 
caused sudden attacks of vertigo and faintness, 
followed by mental depression. His giddiness be- 
gan in 1690, his progressive deafness in 1694. 
From 1736 to 1741 he was practically deaf and 
blind. His despondency and depression increased. 
In 1741 his disease ate into his brain; and until 
his death in 1745, he lived, except at intervals, 
in a total eclipse of his mental powers. 

Swift’s native talents and the conditions of 
the age in which he lived determirmed that he 
should be a satirist. Throughout his life he de- 
lighted in the exercise of all forms of humor. 
He lived at a time of dishonesty in politics, 
hypocrisy and intolerance in religion, pretense 
and immorality in society. His keen intelligence, 
his strong sense of humor, his acrid and biting 
wit, combined with that moral earnestness which 
lies at the bottom of his intense indignation at 
the follies and vices of mankind, impelled him 
to hold up to ridicule and scorn those whom 
he regarded as pretenders, impostors, fools. His 
great literary works are all satiric. But this con- 
stant preoccupation with human weaknesses could 


not fail to aggravate his own depression and 


melancholy and to foster that misanthropy which 


aca in the later books of Gulliver’s Trav- 
els. 

In 41704 he published anonymously a volume 
containing A Zale of a Tub and The Battle of 
the Books. The Tale was written, as Swift him- 
self tells us, in 1696, while he was still secretary 
to Sir William Temple. The Battle of the Books, 
written at about the same time, has lost much 
of its appeal, because the objects of its satire 
were of temporary rather than general interest. A 
Tale of a Tub is intended, according to Swift, 
as a satire on “the numerous and gross corrup- 
tions in Religion and Learning.” The book falls 
into three parts; the main part tells the story 
of Peter, Martin, and Jack, three brothers rep- 
resenting the Church of Rome, the Anglican 
Church, and the Presbyterian Church. 

The story of the three brothers is, like Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, an allegorical satire. In this type 
of writing the author must invent a set of char- 
acters and a series of incidents which interpreted 
literally will make a coherent if simple story. 
These must symbolize abstractions in an un- 
mistakable manner so that the didactic purpose 
may not be lost. Furthermore the author has 
the additional burden when he speaks ironically 
of seeing that his ostensible praise shall never be 
taken for anything but censure. 

It is doubtful if anyone would read A Tale 
of a Tub for its story interest alone, as so many 
generations of children have read Guilliver’s Trav- 
els. It is too filled with digressions and _ in- 
terruptions: the story interest is sacrificed to 
make the satire more effective. The symbolism is, 
however, strikingly appropriate, and well illus- 
trates Swift’s ingenuity and inventive skill. One’s 
opinion as to whether it is effective satire will 
depend on his attitude toward various criticisms 
that have been brought against it: that Swift as 
a member of the Anglican Church writes in a 
partisan spirit; that the book is an attack on 
all religion; that the satire is so exaggerated as 
to defeat its own purpose. 

During the period from 1700 to 1710, although 
Swift. was vicar of the parish of Laracor, he 
spent about four years in London, for nearly 
two of which he was the representative of the 
Anglican Church in Ireland. During this time 
he wrote four important pamphlets in defense 
of the Church of England, one of them the fa- 
mous ironic Argument to prove the Inconvenience 
of Abolishing Christianity. 

Swift’s negotiations with the ministers of the 
Whig party then in power were unsuccessful; 
and he returned to ireland, much embittered 
against the Whigs because of their neglect of 
the Church. In 1710, on the fall of the Whig 
ministry and the elevation of the Tories to 
power, he was sent back to England to continue 
his mission for the Church. He remained in 
London fer nearly four years. This was the 
period of Swift’s life when he was most happy, 
most nearly satisfied that he had found his 
proper place in life. He was taken up by the 
Tory ministers, and became the chief political 
pamphleteer of the party. His contributions to 
The Examiner, the Tory weekly, and his sepa- 
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rate pamphlets established his reputation as one 
of the most effective political writers that Eng- 
land has produced. He was what in our own 
time is described as ‘‘a minister without port- 
folio.” Without title and without rank or com- 
mand of patronage, he established himself by 
shecr power of his intellectual ability and his 
marvelous genius of expression in a position of 
influence such as has never been attained by 
any other purely literary man. 

Swift’s services to the party and to the church 
would have been rewarded by his appointment 
as a bishop, had not Queen Anne been unwill- 
ing to approve him because he had written A 
Tale of a Tub. In 1713 he secured the appoint- 
ment as Dean of St. Patrick’s in Dublin. 

His greatest work, Gulliver’s Travels, was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1726. Leslie Stephen says 
that “it is one of the very few books some 
knowledge of which may be fairly assumed in 
any one who reads anything.” The fact that 
it has proved to be one of the most popular 
books with children ever published is sufficient 
evidence that the story element of the satire has 
reached perfection. As a story of adventure it 
is read with delight by many adults, who are 
unaware of the underlying satire. The first and 
perhaps the greatest merit of the work is its 
originality of conception. In the voyage to 
Lilliput and the voyage to Brobdingnag, Gulliver 
is thrown among strange people who differ from 
other human beings only in the matter of size. 
The Lilliputians are mankind reduced on the 
scale of one inch to one foot, the Brobdingna- 
gians are magnified on the same scale. Hence we 
have human beings six inches tall in the one case 
and seventy-two feet tall in the other—a world 
of pigmies and a world of giants. The drawing 
to scale of all the surroundings of these people 
is done with photographic accuracy. A profes- 
sor of mathematics has published an essay show- 
ing with what care Swift studied every detail 
in the working out of his plan. 

In spite of the universal approval of Gulliver’s 
Travels as a story and of the device as a medium 
of satire, there has been endless discussion as 
to its purpose. The most consistent theory is 
that Swift is here satirizing the human race as 
a whole. In order to show the meanness and 
pettiness of mankind, he lets us look at them 
through the wrong end of the telescope or see 
them as we might be seen by men seventy-two 
feet tall from another planet. Mankind is thus 
made insignificant and contemptible. The Lilli- 
putian army, a whole squadron of whose horse 
could parade on Gulliver’s handkerchief, the navy 
which he could draw by one hand at the end 
of a pack-thread, are no longer symbolic of 
power; the pretension of monarchs becomes ri- 
diculous when the “most mighty emperor of 
Lilliput,” is called in a royal proclamation, “de- 
light and terror of the universe, whose do- 
minions extend five thousand blustrugs (about 
twelve miles in circumference), to the extremities 
of the globe.” 

In the customs of these people, their method 
of choosing ministers by acrobatic tests, the 
division into political factions over the wearing 
of high heels or low heels, the religious contro- 


versy over the question at which end one should 
open an egg, Swift directly satirizes the England 
of his own time. 

In the voyage to Brobdingnag the conditions 
are reversed; Gulliver is a pigmy among a race 
of giants. Here the purpose of the satire is the 
same, but the opportunity is two-fold. Gulliver, 
the man, sees himself as the giants see him. This 
‘Jord of creation,’ as man has so often been 
called, when he is first discovered by one of the 
natives is regarded as some new form of vermin; 
the house-wife screams and starts back from 
him as women in England do at the sight of a 
toad or spider. He is terrorized by the cats and 
dogs, attacked by rats, and nearly killed by a 
baby who (thinking him a new toy) puts his 
head in its mouth. On the other hand, Gulliver 
sees in these giants mankind with all its physical 
grossness and coarseness magnified by twelve 
diameters. 

The later voyages of Gulliver show none or 
little of the spirit of playfulness which is char- 
acteristic of the first two books. Swift’s satire 
grows increasingly more bitter until at the end 
it becomes morbid. It is better that they should 
be left unread both for the reader’s own pleasure 
and for Swift’s reputation. 

Although Swift was bitterly disappointed in 
his failure to secure a bishopric in England, he 
was compelled of necessity to accept the ap- 
pointment as Dean of St. Patrick’s in Dublin. 
He retired to Dublin, after his period of extraor- 
dinary power in London, to die, as he said 
“like a rat in a hole.” But, aroused by the 
stupidity and even venality of the English rule 
of Ireland, wrathful because it was the Whigs 
who were responsible for the tyranny, he began 
in 1720 a series of pamphlets against the in- 
justice of England toward Ireland. In 1724 he 
published the celebrated Drapier’s Letters, pro- 
testing against the acceptance of half-pence 
to be coined by one Wood, under authority 
of a patent purchased from the Duchess of 
Kendall, a mistress of George I. As a result of 
ines letters he became a popular hero in Ire- 
and. 

The Modest Proposal, published in 1729, marks 
the culmination of Swilt’s Irish papers. It is 
inspired not like the others by political injustice 
or economic discrimination, but by actual com- 
passion for the condition of the poor peasants. 
It is the most perfectly sustained piece of irony 
in English. In no other of his writings has he 
such just grounds for moral indignation, and in 
no other is there such withering bitterness. 
Taine has well said, “I know nothing like it 
in any literature.” 

As the preacher is often called the physician 
of men’s souls, so may the satirist be called the 
moral surgeon. Swift had an accurate knowl- 
edge of moral anatomy, and the same coolness 
and control of his faculties that distinguishes 
the surgeon. One may parody Wordsworth’s 
definition of poetry by saying that satire finds 
its origin in indignation recollected in tran- 
quillity. Swift’s self-control, his complete mas- 
tery of himself and of the situation are apparent 
in all his writings. His calm is not that of lack 
of feeling or passion, for beneath it one can 
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perceive the tremendous indignation which gives 
force to all that he writes. 

It is impossible to point out specific beauties 
of Swift’s style. Its excellence lies not in orna- 
ment nor in any separable passage, but in its 
efficiency. Its greatest excellence is perspicuity. 
“He never attempted to express what he did not 
fully comprehend,” and he expressed that in a 
way which admitted no ambiguity or vague- 
ness. “He has,’ says Taine, “the style of a 
surgeon and a judge, cold, grave, solid, un- 
adorned, without vivacity or passion, manly and 
practical. He desired neither to please nor to di- 
vert nor to carry people away, nor to move 
the feelings; he never hesitated, nor was re- 
dundant, nor was excited, nor made an effort. 
He expressed his thoughts in a uniform tone, 
with exact, precise, often harsh terms, with fa- 
miliar comparisons.” 

Swift has often been criticized as lacking in 
taste and delicacy. His unnecessary emphasis 
upon the more vulgar aspects of physical life 
will undoubtedly give offense to many. But one 
will search in vain through his writings for any 
passage which is lascivious or lewd or in any 
degree immoral. 

On one occasion, Swift wrote, “Last week I 
saw a woman flayed, and you will hardly believe 
how much it altered her person for the worse.” 
The reader of Swift’s works will see humanity 
flayed, and he may not rejoice in the alteration. 
Youth especially, which is optimistic and ideal- 
istic, even to sentimentality, may not enjoy 
Swift’s biting satire. But one must remember 
that it is only the highest ideals of the possible 
attainments of men which give rise to such 
indignation at their follies and vices. More- 


over, there is in the pessimism of Swift more 
genuine concern for his fellowmen than in the 
selfish optimism of many a contemporary Polly- 
anna who assumes that because he is satisfied 
with things as they are all is right with the 
world. 
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A TALE OF A TUB 


Tue EpistteE DEDICATORY 
To His Royat HIGHNEssS 
PRINCE POSTERITY 


SIR, 
I here present Your Highness with the fruits 
of a very few leisure hours, stolen from the 
short intervals of a world of business, and of 
an employment quite alien from such amuse- 
ments as this; the poor production of that 
refuse of time, which has lain heavy upon 
my hands, during a long prorogation of par- 
liament, a great dearth of foreign news, and 
a tedious fit of rainy weather; for which, and 
other reasons, it cannot choose extremely to 
deserve such a patronage as that of Your 
Highness, whose numberless virtues, in so 
few years, make the world look upon you as 
the future example to all princes; for al- 
though Your Highness is hardly got clear of 
infancy, yet has the universal learned world 


I 


ty 


ie) 


already resolved upon appealing to your fu- 
ture dictates, with the lowest and most re- 
signed submission; fate having decreed you 
sole arbiter of the productions of human wit, 
in this polite and most accomplished age. 
Methinks, the number of appellants were 
enough to shock and startle any judge, of a 
genius less unlimited than yours: but, in order 
to prevent such glorious trials, the person 
(it seems) to whose care the education of 
Your Highness is committed, has resolved 
(as I am told) to keep you in almost a uni- 
versal ignorance of our studies, which it is 
your inherent birth-right to inspect. 

It is amazing to me, that this person should 
have assurance, in the face of the sun, to go 
about persuading Your Highness, that our 
age is almost wholly illiterate, and has hardly 
produced one writer upon any subject. I 
know very well, that when Your Highness 
shall come to riper years, and have gone 
through the learning of antiquity, you will 
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be too curious, to neglect inquiring into the 
authors of the very age before you: and to 
think that this insolent, in the account he 
is preparing for your view, designs to reduce 
them to a number so insignificant as I am 
ashamed to mention; it moves my zeal and 
my spleen for the honour and interest of our 
vast flourishing body, as well as of myself, for 
whom, I know by long experience, he has pro- 
fessed, and still continues, a peculiar malice. 

‘Tis not unlikely, that, when Your High- 
ness will one day peruse what I am now writ- 
ing, you may be ready to expostulate with 
your governor, upon the credit of what I 
here affirm, and command him to shew you 
some of our productions. To which he will 
answer, (for I am well informed of his de- 
signs,) by asking Your Highness, where they 
are? and what is become of them? and pre- 
tend it a demonstration that there never were 
any, because they are not then to be found. 
Not to be found! Who has mislaid them? 
Are they sunk in the abyss of things? Tis 
certain, that in their own nature, they were 
light enough to swim upon the surface for all 
eternity. Therefore the fault is in him, who 
tied weights so heavy to their heels, as to 
depress them to the centre. Is their very es- 
sence destroyed? Who has annihilated them? 


Were they drowned by purges, or martyred 30 and avarice, 


by pipes? Who administered them to the 
posteriors of ? But, that it may no longer 
be a doubt with Your Highness, who is to 
be the author of this universal ruin, I beseech 


you to observe that large and terrible scythe 3s that I have been some time thinking, 


which your governor affects to bear contin- 
ually about him. Be pleased to remark the 
length and strength, the sharpness and hard- 
ness, of his nails and teeth: consider his bane- 
ful, abominable breath, enemy to life and 
matter, infectious and corrupting: and then 
reflect, whether it be possible, for any mortal 
ink and paper of this generation, to make a 
suitable resistance. O! that Your Highness 


fants! many of them barbarously destroyed, 
before they have so much as learnt their 
mother tongue to beg for pity. Some he 
stifles in their cradles; others he frights into 


5 convulsions, whereof they suddenly die; some 


he flays alive; others he tears limb from limb. 
Great numbers are offered to Moloch; and 
the rest, tainted by his breath, die of a lan- 
guishing consumption. 

But the concern I have most at heart, is 
for our corporation of poets; from whom I 
am preparing a petition to Your Highness, 
to be subscribed with the names of one hun- 
dred and thirty-six of the first rate; but 


15 whose immortal productions are never likely 


to reach your eyes, though each of them is 
now an humble and earnest appellant for the 
laurel, and has large comely volumes ready 
to shew, for a support to his pretensions. The 


20 never-dying works of these illustrious per- 


sons, your governor, sir, has devoted to un- 
avoidable death; and Your Highness is to be 
made believe, that our age has never arrived 
at the honour to produce one single poet. 

We confess Immortality to be a great and 
powerful goddess; but in vain we offer up to 
her our devotions and our sacrifices, if Your 
Highness’s governor, who has usurped the 
priesthood, must, by an unparalleled ambition 
wholly intercept and devour 
them. 

To affirm that our age is altogether un- 
learned, and devoid of writers in any kind, 
seems to be an assertion so bold and so false, 
the 
contrary may almost be proved by uncon- 
trollable demonstration. ’Tis true, indeed, 
that although their numbers be vast, and 
their productions numerous in proportion, yet 


4oare they hurried so hastily off the scene, 


that they escape our memory, and elude our 
sight. When I first thought of this address, 
I had prepared a copious list of titles to 
present Your Highness, as an undisputed ar- 


would one day resolve to disarm this usurp- 45 gument for what I affirm. The originals were 


ing maitre du palais of his furious engines, 
and bring your empire hors de page. 

It were endless to recount the several 
methods of tyranny and destruction, which 


your governor is pleased to practise upon so them among readers and booksellers; 


this occasion. His inveterate malice is such to 
the writings of our age, that of several thou- 


sands produced yearly from this renowned 


city, before the next revolution of the sun, 


posted fresh upon all gates and corners of 
streets; but, returning in a very few hours 
to take a review, they were all torn down, 
and fresh ones in their places. I inquired after 
but I 
inquired in vain; the memorial of them was 
lost among men; their place was no more to 
be found; and I was laughed to scorn for a 
clown and a pedant, without all taste and re- 


there is not one to be heard of: Unhappy in- ss finement, little versed in the course of pres- 
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ent affairs, and that knew nothing of what 


had passed in the best companies of court 
and town. So that I can only avow in general 
to Your Highness, that we do abound in 
learning and wit; but to fix upon particulars, 
is a task too slippery for my slender abilities. 
If I should venture in a windy day to affirm 
to Your Highness, that there is a large cloud 
near the horizon, in the form of a bear; an- 
other in the zenith, with the head of an ass; 
a third to the westward, with claws like a 
dragon; and Your Highness should in a few 
minutes think fit to examine the truth, it is 
certain they would all be changed in figure 
and position; new ones would arise, and all 
we could agree upon would be, that clouds 
there were, but that I was grossly mistaken 
in the zodgraphy and topography of them. 

But your governor perhaps may still in- 
sist, and put the question—What is then be- 
come of those immense bales of paper, which 
must needs have been employed in such num- 
bers of books? Can these also be wholly an- 
nihilate, and so of a sudden, as I pretend? 
What shall I say in return of so invidious 
an objection? It ill befits the distance be- 
tween Your Highness and me, to send you 
for ocular conviction to a jakes, or an oven; 
to the windows of a bawdy-house, or to a 
sordid lantern. Books, like men their au- 
thors, have no more than one way of com- 
ing into the world, but there are ten thousand 
to go out of it, and return no more. 

I profess to Your Highness, in the integ- 
rity of my heart, that what I am going to 
say is literally true this minute I am writing: 
what revolutions may happen before it shall 
be ready for your perusal, I can by no means 
warrant: however, I beg you to accept it as 
a specimen of our learning, our politeness, 
and our wit. I do therefore affirm, upon the 
word of a sincere man, that there is now 
actually in being a certain poet, called John 
Dryden, whose translation of Virgil was lately 
printed in a large folio, well bound, and, if 
diligent search were made, for aught I know, 
is yet to be seen. There is another, called 
Nahum Tate, who is ready to make oath, 
that he has caused many reams of verse to be 
published, whereof both himself and his book- 
seller, (if lawfully required,) can still pro- 
duce authentic copies, and therefore wonders 
why the world is pleased to make such a 
secret of it. There is a third, known by the 
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prehension, an universal genius, and most 
profound learning. There are also one Mr. 
Rymer, and one Mr. Dennis, most profound 
critics. There is a person styled Dr. B—tl-y, 
who has written nearly a thousand pages of 
immense erudition, giving a full and true ac- 
count of a certain squabble, of wonderful im- 
portance between himself and a bookseller: 
He is a writer of infinite wit and humour; no 
man rallies with a better grace, and in more 
sprightly turns. Farther, I vow to Your High- 
ness, that with these eyes I have beheld the 
person of William W-tt-n, B.D., who has 
written a good sizeable volume against a 
friend of your governor, (from whom, alas! 
he must therefore look for little favour,) in 
a most gentlemanly style, adorned with the 
utmost politeness and civility; replete with 
discoveries equally valuable for their novelty 
and use; and embellished with traits of wit, 
sO poignant and so apposite, that he is a 
worthy yokemate to his forementioned friend. 

Why should I go upon farther particulars, 
which might fill a volume with the just eu- 
logies of my contemporary brethren? I shall 
bequeath this piece of justice to a larger 
work, wherein I intend to write a character 
of the present set of wits in our nation: their 
persons I shall describe particularly and at 
length, their genius and understandings in 
miniature. 

In the meantime, I do here make bold to 
present Your Highness with a faithful ab- 
stract, drawn from the universal body of all 
arts and sciences, intended wholly for your 
service and instruction. Nor do I doubt in 
the least, but Your Highness will peruse it 
as carefully, and make as considerable im- 
provements, as other young princes have al- 
ready done, by the many volumes of late 
years written for a help to their studies. 

That Your Highness may advance in wis- 
dom and virtue, as well as years, and at last 
outshine all your royal ancestors, shall be 
the daily prayer of, 

Sir, 
Your Highness’s, 
Most devoted, & c. 
Decemb. 1697. 
A TALE OF A TUB 
SECT. I. 


Once upon a time, there was a man who 
had three sons by one wife, and all at a 


name of Tom Durfey, a poet of a vast com-ss birth, neither could the midwife tell certainly, 
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which was the eldest. Their father died while 
they were young; and upon his deathbed, 
calling the lads to him, spoke thus: 

“Sons; because I have purchased no es- 
tate, nor was born to any, I have long con- 5 
sidered of some good legacies to bequeath 
you; and at last, with much care, as well as 
expense, have provided each of you (here 
they are) a new coat. Now, you are to un- 
derstand, that these coats have two virtues 
contained in them; one is, that with good 
wearing, they will last you fresh and sound 
as long as you live: the other is, that they 
will grow in the same proportion with your 
bodies, lengthening and widening of them- 
selves, so as to be always fit. Here; let me 
see them on you before I die. So; very well; 
pray, children, wear them clean, and brush 
them often. You will find in my will (here it 
is) full instructions in every particular con- 
cerning the wearing and management of your 
coats; wherein you must be very exact, to 
avoid the penalties I have appointed for 
every transgression or neglect, upon which 
your future fortunes will entirely depend. I 2 
have also commanded in my will, that you 
should live together in one house like breth- 
ren and friends, for then you will be sure to 
thrive, and not otherwise.” 

Here the story says, this good father died, 
and the three sons went all together to seek 
their fortunes. 

I shall not trouble you with recounting 
what adventures they met for the first seven 
years; any farther than by taking notice, that 35 
they carefully observed their father’s will, 
and kept their coats in very good order: that 
they travelled through several countries, en- 
countered a reasonable quantity of giants, 
and slew certain dragons. 

Being now arrived at the proper age for 
producing themselves, they came up to town, 
and fell in love with the ladies, but especially 
three, who about that time were in chief 


on 


reputation; the Duchess d’Argent, Madame 4s 


de Grands Titres, and the Countess d’Orgueil. 
On their first appearance, our three adventur- 
ers met with a very bad reception; and soon 
with great sagacity guessing out the reason, 


they quickly began to improve in the good 50 


qualities of the town: they writ, and rallied, 
and rhymed, and sung, and said, and said 
nothing: they drank, and fought, and whored, 
and slept, and swore, and took snuff: they 
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the chocolate houses, beat the watch, lay on 
bulks, and got claps: they bilked hackney- 
coachmen, ran in debt with shopkeepers, and 
lay with their wives: they killed bailiffs, 
kicked fiddlers down stairs, eat at Locket’s, 
loitered at Will’s: they talked of the drawing- 
room, and never came there: dined with lords 
they never saw: whispered a duchess, and 
spoke never a word: exposed the scrawls of 
their laundress for billetdoux of quality: came 
ever just from court, and were never seen in 
it: attended the Levee sub dio: got a list 
of peers by heart in one company, and with 
great familiarity retailed them in another. 
Above all, they constantly attended those 
Committees of Senators, who are silent in 
the House, and loud in the coffee-house; 
where they nightly adjourn to chew the cud 
of politics, and are encompassed with a ring 
of disciples, who lie in wait to catch up their 
droppings. The three brothers had acquired 
forty other qualifications of the like stamp, 
too tedious to recount, and by consequence, 
were justly reckoned the most accomplished 
persons in the town: but all would not suffice, 
and the ladies aforesaid continued still in- 
flexible. To clear up which difficulty I must, 
with the reader’s good leave and patience, 
have recourse to some points of weight, 
which the authors of that age have not suffi- 
ciently illustrated. 

For, about this time it happened a sect 
arose, whose tenets obtained and spread very 
far, especially in the grande monde, and 
among everybody of good fashion. They wor- 
shipped a sort of idol, who, as their doctrine 
delivered, did daily create men by a kind of 
manufactory operation. This idol they placed 
in the highest parts of the house, on an altar 
erected about three foot: he was shewn in the 
posture of a Persian emperor, sitting on a 
superficies, with his legs interwoven under 
him. This god had a goose for his ensign: 
whence it is that some learned men pretend 
to deduce his original from Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. At his left hand, beneath the altar, 
Hell seemed to open, and catch at the ani- 
mals the idol was creating; to prevent which, 
certain of his priests hourly flung in pieces of 
the uninformed mass, or substance, and some- 
times whole limbs already enlivened, which 
that horrid gulf insatiably swallowed, ter- 
rible to behold. The goose was also held a 
subaltern divinity or deus minorum gentium, 
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ture, whose hourly food is human gore, and 
who is in so great renown abroad, for being 
the delight and favourite of the A®gyptian 
Cercopithecus. Millions of these animals were 


play—, bawdy-houses? ’Tis true, indeed, thai 


cruelly slaughtered every day, to appease the s 


hunger of that consuming deity. The chief 
idol was also worshipped as the inventor of 
the yard and needle; whether as the god of 
seamen, or on account of certain other mys- 
tical attributes, has not been sufficiently 
cleared. 

The worshippers of this deity had also a 
system of their belief, which seemed to turn 
upon the following fundamentals. They held 
the universe to be a large suit of clothes, 
which invests everything: that the earth is 
invested by the air; the air is invested by 
the stars; and the stars are invested by the 
primum mobile. Look on this globe of earth, 
you will find it to be a very complete, and 
fashionable -dress. What is that which some 
call land, but a fine coat faced with green? 
or the sea, but a waistcoat of water-tabby? 
Proceed to the particular works of the crea- 
tion, you will find how curious journeyman 
Nature has been, to trim up the vegetable 
beaux; observe how sparkish a_ periwig 
adorns the head of a beech, and what a fine 
doublet of white satin is worn by the birch. 
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To conclude from all, what is man himself 30 


but a micro-coat, or rather a complete suit 
of clothes with all its trimmings? as to his 
body, there can be no dispute: but examine 
~ even the acquirements of his mind, you will 


find them all contribute in their order to- 3; 


wards furnishing out an exact dress: to in- 
stance no more; is not religion a cloak; hon- 
esty a pair of shoes worn out in the dirt; 
self-love a surtout; vanity a shirt; and con- 
science a pair of breeches; which, though a 
cover for lewdness as well as nastiness, 1s 
easily slipt down for the service of bothe 
These postulata being admitted, it will fol- 
low in due course of reasoning, that those 
beings, which the world calls improperly suits 
of clothes, are in reality the most refined 
species of animals; or, to proceed higher, 
that they are rational creatures, or men. For, 
is it not manifest, that they live, and move, 
and talk, and perform all other offices of 
human life? Are not beauty, and wit, and 
mien, and breeding, their inseparable pro- 
prieties? In short, we see nothing but them, 
hear nothing but them. Is it not they who 
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these animals, which are vulgarly called suits 
of clothes, or dresses, do, according to certain 
compositions, receive different appellations. 
If one of them be trimmed up with a gold 
chain, and a red gown, and a white rod, and 
a great horse, it is called a Lord-Mayor: if 
certain ermines and furs be placed in a cer- 
tain position, we style them a Judge; and so 
an apt conjunction of lawn and black satin 
we entitle a Bishop. 

Others of these professors, though agreeing 
in the main system, were yet more refined 
upon certain branches of it; and held, that 
man was an animal compounded of two 
dresses, the natural and celestial suit, which 
were the body and the soul: that the soul 
was the outward, and the body the inward 
clothing; that the latter was ex traduce; but 
the former of daily creation and circumfu- 
sion; this last they proved by scripture, be- 
cause in them we live, and move, and have 
our being; as likewise by philosophy, because 
they are all in all, and all in every part. Be- 
sides, said they, separate these two, and you 
will find the body to be only a senseless un- 
savoury carcase. By all which it is manifest, 
that the outward dress must needs be the 
soul. 

To this system of religion, were tagged sev- 
eral subaltern doctrines, which were enter- 
tained with great vogue; as particularly, the 
faculties of the mind were deduced by the 
learned among them in this manner; em- 
broidery, was sheer wit; gold fringe, was 
agreeable conversation; gold lace, was rep- 
artee; a huge long periwig, was humour; and 
a coat full of powder, was very good raillery: 
all which required abundance of finesse and 
delicatesse to manage with advantage, as well 
as a strict observance after times and fashions. 

I have, with much pains and reading, col- 
lected out of ancient authors, this short sum- 
mary of a body of philosophy and divinity, 
which seems to have been composed by a 
vein and race of thinking, very different from 
any other systems either ancient or modern. 
And it was not merely to entertain or sat- 
isfy the reader’s curiosity, but rather to give 
him light into several circumstances of the 
following story; that knowing the state of 
dispositions and opinions in an age so remote, 
he may better comprehend those great events, 
which were the issue of them. I advise there- 
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world of application, again and again, what- 
ever I have written upon this matter. And 
leaving these broken ends, I carefully gather 
up the chief thread of my story and proceed. 

These opinions, therefore, were so univer- 
sal, as well as the practices of them, among 
the refined part of court and town, that our 
three brother-adventurers, as their circum- 
stances then stood, were strangely at a loss. 
For, on the one side, the three ladies they 
addressed themselves to, (whom we have 
named already,) were at the very top of the 
fashion, and abhorred all that were below it 
but the breadth of a hair. On the other side, 
their father’s will was very precise, and it was 
the main precept in it, with the greatest pen- 
alties annexed, not to add to, or diminish 
from their coats one thread, without a posi- 
tive command in the will. Now, the coats 
their father had left them were, ’tis true, of 
very good cloth, and, besides, so neatly sewn, 
you would swear they were all of a piece; but, 
at the same time, very plain, and with little 
or no ornament: and it happened, that before 
they were a month in town, great shoulder- 
knots came up: straight all the world was 
shoulder-knots; no approaching the ladies’ 
ruelles without the quota of shoulder-knots. 
That fellow, cries one, has no soul; where is 
his shoulder-knot? Our three brethren soon 
discovered their want by sad _ experience, 
meeting in their walks with forty mortifica- 
tions and indignities. If they went to the play- 
house, the door-keeper shewed them into the 
twelve-penny gallery. If they called a boat, 
says a waterman, I am first sculler. If they 
stepped to the Rose to take a bottle, the 
drawer would cry, Friend, we sell no ale. If 
they went to visit a lady, a footman met 
them at the door, with, Pray send up your 
message. In this unhappy case, they went 
immediately to consult their father’s will, 
read it over and over, but not a word of 
the shoulder-knot. What should they do? 
What temper should they find? Obedience 
was absolutely necessary, and yet shoulder- 
knots appeared extremely requisite. After 
much thought, one of the brothers, who hap- 
pened to be more book-learned than the other 
two, said, he had found an expedient. ’Tis 
true, said he, there is nothing here in this 
will, totidem verbis, making mention of 
shoulder-knots: but I dare conjecture, we 
may find them inclusive, or totidem syllabis. 


by all; and so they fell again to examine the 
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will. But their evil star had so directed the 
matter, that the first syllable was not to be 
found in the whole writing. Upon which dis- 
appointment, he, who found the former eva- 
sion, took heart, and said, “Brothers, there 
are yet hopes; for though we cannot find 
them totidem verbis, nor totidem syllabis, 
J dare engage we shall make them out, tertio 
modo, or totiden literis.” This discovery was 
also highly commended, upon which they fell 
once more to the scrutiny, and picked out 
S,H,O,U,L,D,E,R; when the same planet, 
enemy to their repose had wonderfully con- 
trived, that a K was not to be found. Here 
was a weighty difficulty! But the distinguish- 
ing brother, (for whom we shall hereafter 
find a name,) now his hand was in, proved 
by a very good argument, that K was a mod- 
ern, illegitimate letter, unknown to the learned 
ages, nor anywhere to be found in ancient 
manuscripts. “’Tis true,” said he, “Calende 
hath in Q.V.C. been sometimes writ with a 
K, but erroneously; for, in the best copies, 
it ever spelt with a C. And, by consequence, 
it was a gross mistake in our language to 
spell ‘knot’ with a K;” but that from hence- 
forward, he would take care that it should be 
writ with a C. Upon this all farther difficulty 
vanished; shoulder-knots were made clearly 
out to be jure paterno: and our three gentle- 
men swaggered with as large and as flaunting 
ones as the best. 

But, as human happiness is of a very short 
duration, so in those days were human fash- 
ions, upon which it entirely depends. Shoulder- 
knots had their time, and we must now 
imagine them in their decline; for a certain 
lord came just from Paris, with fifty yards 
of gold lace upon his coat, exactly trimmed 
after the court fashion of that month. In 
two days all mankind appeared closed up in 
bars of gold lace: whoever durst peep abroad 
without his complement of gold lace, was as 
scandalous as a —, and as ill received among 
the women. What should our three knights 
do in this momentous affair? They had suffi- 
ciently strained a point already in the affair 
of shoulder-knots. Upon recourse to the will, 
nothing appeared there but altum silentium. 
That of the shoulder-knots was a loose, fly- 
ing, circumstantial point; but this gold lace 
seemed too considerable an alteration with- 
out better warrant. It did aliquo modo es- 
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positive precept. But about this time it fell 
out, that the learned brother aforesaid had 
read “Aristotelis Dialectica,’ and especially 
that wonderful piece de Jnterpretatione, which 
has the faculty of teaching its readers to find 
out a meaning in everything but itself, like 
commentators on the Revelations, who pro- 
ceed prophets without understanding a sylla- 
ble of the text. “Brothers,” said he, “you are 
to be informed, that of wills duo sunt genera, 
nuncupatory and scriptory; that in the scrip- 
tory will here before us, there is no precept 
or mention about gold lace, conceditur: but, 
si idem afirmetur de nuncupatorio, negatur. 
For, brothers, if you remember, we heard a 
fellow say, when we were boys, that he heard 
my father’s man say, that he heard my father 
say, that he would advise his sons to get gold 
lace on their coats, as soon as ever they 
could procure money to buy it.” “By G—! 
that is very- true,” cries the other; “I remem- 
ber it perfectly well,” said the third. And so 
without more ado got the largest gold lace 
in the parish, and walked about as fine as 
lords. 

A while after there came up all in fashion 
a pretty sort of flame-coloured satin for lin- 
ings; and the mercer brought a pattern of it 
immediately to our three gentlemen: “An 
please your worships,” said he, “my Lord 
iC and Sir J. W. had linings out of this 
very piece last night; it takes wonderfully, 
and J shall not have a remnant left enough to 
- make my wife a pin-cushion, by to-morrow 
morning at ten o'clock.” Upon this, they fell 
again to rummage the will, because the pres- 
ent case also required a positive precept, the 
lining being held by orthodox writers to be 
of the essence of the coat. After long search, 
they could fix upon nothing to the matter in 
hand, except a short advice of their father’s 
in the will, to take care of fire, and put out 
their candles before they went to sleep. This, 
though a good deal for the purpose, dnd help- 
ing very far towards self-conviction, yet not 
seeming wholly of force to establish a com- 
mand; and being resolved to avoid farther 
scruple, as well as future occasion for scandal, 
says he that was the scholar, “I remember 
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I will therefore fasten one in its proper place 
very dexterously: I have had it by me some 
time; it was written by a dog-keeper of my 
grandfather’s, and talks a great deal, (as 
good luck would have it,) of this very flame- 
coloured satin.” The project was immediately 
approved by the other two; an old parchment 
scroll was tagged on according to art, in the 
form of a codicil annexed, and the satin 
bought and worn. 

Next winter a player, hired for the purpose 
by the corporation of fringe-makers, acted 
his part in a new comedy, all covered with 
silver fringe, and, according to the laudable 
custom, gave rise to that fashion. Upon which 
the brothers, consulting their father’s will, 
to their great astonishment found these 
words; “Jtem, I charge and command my 
said three sons to wear no sort of silver 
fringe upon or about their said coats,” etc., 
with a penalty, in case of disobedience, too 
long here to insert. However, after some 
pause, the brother so often mentioned for 
his erudition, who was well skilled in crit- 
icisms, had found in a certain author, which 
he said should be nameless, that the same 
word, which, in the will, is called fringe, does 
also signify a broom-stick, and doubtless 
ought to have the same interpretation in this 
paragraph. This another of the brothers dis- 
liked, because of that epithet silver, which 
could not, he humbly conceived, in propriety 
of speech, be reasonably applied to a broom- 
stick; but it was replied upon him, that his 
epithet was understood in a mythological and 
allegorical sense. However, he objected again, 
why their father should forbid them to wear 
a broom-stick on their coats, a caution that 
seemed unnatural and impertinent; upon 
which he was taken up short, as one who 
spoke irreverently of a mystery, which doubt- 
less was very useful and significant, but ought 
not to be over-curiously pried into, or nicely 
reasoned upon. And, in short, their father’s 
authority being now considerably sunk, this 
expedient was allowed to serve as a lawful 
dispensation for wearing their full propor- 
tion of silver fringe. 

A while after was revived an old fashion, 


to have read in wills of a codicil annexed, 50 long antiquated, of embroidery with Indian 


which is indeed a part of the will, and what it 
contains hath equal authority with the rest. 
Now, I have been considering of this same 
will here before us, and I cannot reckon it 


figures of men, women, and children. Here 
they remembered but too well how their 
father had always abhorred this fashion; that 
he made several paragraphs on purpose, im- 


to be complete for want of such a codicil: 5s; porting his utter detestation of it, and be- 
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stowing his everlasting curse to his sons, 
whenever they should wear it. For all this, 
in a few days they appeared higher in the 
fashion than anybody else in the town. But 
they solved the matter by saying, that these s 
figures were not at all the same with those 
that were formerly worn, and were meant in 
the will. Besides, they did not wear them 
in the sense as forbidden by their father; 
but as they were a commendable custom, and 
of great use to the public. That these rig- 
orous clauses in the will did therefore re- 
quire some allowance, and a favourable in- 
terpretation, and ought to be understood cum 
grano salts. 

But fashions perpetually altering in that 
age, the scholastic brother grew weary of 
searching farther evasions, and solving ever- 
lasting contradictions. Resolved, therefore, at 
all hazards, to comply with the modes of the 2 
world, they concerted matters together, and 
agreed unanimously to lock up their father’s 
will in a strong box, brought out of Greece 
or Italy, (1 have forgot which,) and trouble 
themselves no farther to examine it, but only 
refer to its authority whenever they thought 
fit. In consequence whereof, a while after it 
grew a general mode to wear an infinite num- 
ber of points, most of them tagged with 
silver: upon which, the scholar pronounced 30 
ex cathedra, that points were absolutely jure 
paterno, as they might very well remember. 
Tis true, indeed, the fashion prescribed some- 
what more than were directly named in the 
will; however, that they, as heirs-general of 35 
their father, had power to make and add cer- 
tain clauses for public emolument, though not 
deducible, totidem verbis, from the letter of 
the will, or else multa absurda sequerentur. 
This was understood for canonical, and there- 
fore, on the following Sunday, they came to 
church all covered with points. 

The learned brother, so often mentioned, 
was reckoned the best scholar in all that, or 
the next street to it; insomuch as, having run 4 
something behind-hand in the world, he ob- 
tained the favour of a certain lord, to re- 
ceive him into his house, and to teach his 
children. A while after the lord died, and he, 
by long practice of his father’s will, found 
the way of contriving a deed of conveyance of 
that house to himself and his heirs; upon 
which he took possession, turned the young 
squires out, and received his brothers in their 
stead. 
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AN ARGUMENT AGAINST ABOLISHING 
CHRISTIANITY 


I am very sensible what a weakness and 
presumption it is, to reason against the gen- 
eral humour and disposition of the world. 
I remember it was with great justice, and a 
due regard to the freedom of the public and 
the press, forbidden upon several penalties 
to write, or discourse, or lay wagers against 
the Union, even before it was confirmed by 
parliament, because that was looked upon 
as a design, to oppose the current of the 
people, which, besides the folly of it, is a 
manifest breach of the fundamental law that 
makes this majority of opinion the voice of 
God. In like manner, and for the very same 
reasons, it may perhaps be neither safe nor 
prudent to argue against the abolishing of 
Christianity, at a juncture when all parties 
appear so unanimously determined upon the 
point, as we cannot but allow from their 
actions, their discourses, and their writings. 
However, I know not how, whether from 
the affectation of singularity, or the perverse- 
ness of human nature, but so it unhappily 
falls out, that I cannot be entirely of this 
opinion. Nay, though I were sure an order 
were issued for my immediate prosecution 
by the Attorney-General, I should still con- 
fess that in the present posture of our af- 
fairs at home or abroad, I do not yet see 
the absolute necessity of extirpating the 
Christian religion from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a para- 
dox even for our wise and paradoxical age 
to endure; therefore I shall handle it with 
all tenderness, and with the utmost defer- 
ence to that great and profound majority 
which is of another sentiment. 

And yet the curious may please to observe, 
how much the genius of a nation is liable to 
alter in half an age. I have heard it affirmed 
for certain by some very old people, that the 
contrary opinion was even in their memories 
as much in vogue as the other is now; and, 
that a project for the abolishing of Chris- 
tianity would then have appeared as singular, 
and been thought as absurd, as it would be at 
this time to write or discourse in its defence. 

Therefore I freely own that all appearances 
are against me. The system of the Gospel, 
after the fate of other systems is generally 
antiquated and exploded; and the mass or 
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seems to have had its latest credit, are now 
grown as much ashamed of it as their betters; 
opinions, like fashions, always descending 
from those of quality to the middle sort, 
and thence to the vulgar, where at length 
they are dropped and vanish. 

But here I would not be mistaken, and 
must therefore be so bold as to borrow a dis- 
tinction from the writers on the other side, 
-when they make a difference between nominal 
and real Trinitarians. I hope no reader im- 
agines me so weak to stand up in the defence 
of real Christianity, such as used in primitive 
times (if we may believe the authors of those 
ages) to have an influence upon men’s be- 
lief and actions: To offer at the restoring of 
that would indeed be a wild project; it would 
be to dig up foundations; to destroy at one 
blow all the wit, and half the learning of the 


kingdom; to break the entire frame and con- 20 


stitution of things; to ruin trade, extinguish 
arts and sciences with the professors of them; 
in short, to turn our courts, exchanges, and 
shops into deserts; and would be full as ab- 
surd as the proposal of Horace, where he 
advises the Romans all in a body to leave 
their city, and seek a new seat in some re- 
mote part of the world, by way of cure for 
the corruption of their manners. 

Therefore I think this caution was in itself 
altogether unnecessary, (which I have in- 
serted only to prevent all possibility of 
cavilling) since every candid reader will easily 
“understand my discourse to be intended only 
in defence of nominal Christianity; the other 
having been for some time wholly laid aside 
by general consent, as utterly inconsistent 
with our present schemes of wealth and 
power. 


But why we should therefore cast off the 40 


name and title of Christians, although the 
general opinion and resolution be so violent 
for it, I confess I cannot (with submission) 
apprehend the consequence necessary. How- 
ever, since the undertakers propose such won- 
derful advantages to the nation by this pro- 
ject, and advance many plausible objections 
against the system of Christianity, I shall 
briefly consider the strength of both, fairly 
allow them their greatest weight, and offer 
such answers as I think most reasonable. After 
which I will beg leave to shew what incon- 
veniences may possibly happen by such an 
innovation, in the present posture of our 
affairs. 
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First, One great advantage proposed by the 
abolishing of Christianity is, that it would 
very much enlarge and establish liberty of 
conscience, that great bulwark of our nation, 
and of the Protestant Religion, which is still 
too much limited by priestcraft, notwith- 
standing all the good intentions of the legis- 
lature, as we have lately found by a severe 
instance. For it is confidently reported, that 
two young gentlemen of real hopes, bright 
wit, and profound judgment, who upon a 
thorough examination of causes and effects, 
and by the mere force of natural abilities, 
without the least tincture of learning, having 
made a discovery, that there was no God, 
and generously communicating their thoughts 
for the good of the public, were some time 
ago, by an unparalleled severity, and upon I 
know not what obsolete law, broke for blas- 
phemy. And as it hath been wisely observed, 
if persecution once begins, no man alive knows 
how far it may reach, or where it will end. 

In answer to all which, with deference to 
wiser judgments, I think this rather shews 
the necessity of a nominal religion among us. 
Great wits love to be free with the highest 
objects; and if they cannot be allowed a God 
to revile or renounce, they will speak evil 
of dignities, abuse the government, and re- 
flect upon the ministry; which I am sure few 
will deny to be of much more pernicious con- 
sequence, according to the saying of Tiberius, 
Deorum offensa diis cure. As to the particular 
fact related, I think it is not fair to argue 
from one instance, perhaps another cannot be 
produced; yet (to the comfort of all those 
who may be apprehensive of persecution) 
blasphemy we know is freely spoken a million 
of times in every coffee-house and tavern, 
or wherever else good company meet. It must 
be allowed indeed, that to break an English 
free-born officer only for blasphemy, was, to 
speak the gentlest of such an action, a very 
high strain of absolute power. Little can be 
said in excuse for the general; perhaps he 
was afraid it might give offence to the allies, 
among whom, for aught we know, it may be 
the custom of the country to believe a God. 
But if he argued, as some have done, upon 
a mistaken principle, that an officer who is 
guilty of speaking blasphemy, may some time 
or other proceed so far as to raise a mutiny, 
the consequence is by no means to be ad- 
mitted; for, surely the commander of an 
English army is likely to be but ill obeyed, 
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whose soldiers fear and reverence him as 
little as they do a Deity. 

It is further objected against the Gospel 
System, that it obliges men to the belief of 
things too difficult for free-thinkers, and such s 
who have shaken off the prejudices that usu- 
ally cling to a confined education. To which 
I answer, that men should be cautious how 
they raise objections which reflect upon the 
wisdom of the nation. Is not every body 
freely allowed to believe whatever he pleases, 
and to publish his belief to the world when- 
ever he thinks fit, especially if it serves to 
strengthen the party which is in the right? 
Would any indifferent foreigner, who should 
read the trumpery lately written by Asgil, 
Tindal, Toland, Coward, and forty more, 
imagine the Gospel to be our rule of faith, 
and confirmed by parliaments? Does any 
man either believe, or say he believes, or de- 
sire to have it thought that he says he be- 
lieves one syllable of the matter? And is any 
man worse received upon that score, or does 
he find his want of nominal faith a disadvan- 
tage to him in the pursuit of any civil or mili- 
tary employment? What if there be an old 
dormant statute or two against him, are they 
not now obsolete, to a degree, that Empson 
and Dudley themselves if they were now 
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execution? 

It is likewise urged, that there are, by com- 
putation, in this kingdom, above ten thousand 
parsons, whose revenues added to those of 
my lords the bishops, would suffice to main- 35 
tain at least two hundred young gentlemen of 
wit and pleasure, and freethinking, enemies 
to priestcraft, narrow principles, pedantry, 
and prejudices; who might be an ornament to 


the Court and Town: And then, again, so 40 


great a number of able [bodied] divines might 
be a recruit to our fleet and armies. This 
indeed appears to be a consideration of some 
weight: But then, on the other side, several 
things deserve to be considered likewise: As, 
first, whether it may not be thought neces- 
sary that in certain tracts of country, like 
what we call parishes, there shall be one man 
at least of abilities to read and write. Then 
it seems a wrong computation, that the rev- 
enues of the Church throughout this island 
would be large enough to maintain two hun- 
dred young gentlemen, or even half that num- 
ber, after the present refined way of living; 
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in the modern form of speech, would make 
them easy. But still there is in this project 
a greater mischief behind; and we ought to 
beware of the woman’s folly, who killed the 
hen that every morning laid her a golden egg. 
For, pray what would become of the race of 
men in the next age, if we had nothing to 
trust to beside the scrofulous, consumptive 
productions, furnished by our men of wit 
and pleasure, when, having squandered away 
their vigour, health and estates, they are 
forced by some disagreeable marriage to 
piece up their broken fortunes, and entail rot- 
tenness and politeness on their posterity? 
Now, here are ten thousand persons reduced 
by the wise regulations of Henry the Eighth, 
to the necessity of a low diet, and moderate 
exercise, who are the only great restorers of 
our breed, without which the nation would 
in an age or two become one great hospi- 
tal. 

Another advantage proposed by the abol- 
ishing of Christianity, is the clear gain of 
one day in seven, which is now entirely lost, 
and consequently the kingdom one seventh 
less considerable in trade, business, and pleas- 
ure; besides the loss to the public of so many 
stately structures now in the hands of the 
Clergy, which might be converted into play- 
houses, exchanges, market-houses, common 
dormitories, and other public edifices. 

I hope I shall be forgiven a hard word, 
if I call this a perfect cavil. I readily own 
there has been an old custom time out of 
mind, for people to assemble in the churches 
every Sunday, and that shops are still fre- 
quently shut, in order as it is conceived, to 
preserve the memory of that ancient practice, 
but how this can prove a hindrance to busi- 
ness or pleasure, is hard to imagine. What if 
the men of pleasure are forced one day in 
the week, to game at home instead of the 
chocolate-houses? Are not the taverns and 
coffeehouses open? Can there be a more con- 
venient season for taking a dose of physic? 
Are fewer claps got upon Sundays than other 
days? Is not that the chief day for traders 
to sum up the accounts of the week, and for 
lawyers to prepare their briefs? But I would 
fain know how it can be pretended that the 
churches are misapplied? Where are more 
appointments and rendezvouzes of gallantry? 
Where more care to appear in the foremost 
box with greater advantage of dress? Where 
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gains driven of .all sorts? And where so many 
conveniences or enticements to sleep? 

There is one advantage greater than any 
of the foregoing, proposed by the abolishing 
of Christianity: that it will utterly extinguish 
parties among us, by removing those factious 
distinctions of High and Low Church, of 
Whig and Tory, Presbyterian and Church of 
England, which are now so many mutual 
' clogs upon public proceedings, and are apt 
to prefer the gratifying themselves, or de- 
pressing their adversaries, before the most 
important interest of the state. 

I confess, if it were certain that so great 
an advantage would redound to the nation by 
this expedient, I would submit and be silent: 
But will any man say, that if the words 
whoring, drinking, cheating, lying, stealing, 
were by act of parliament ejected out of the 
English tongue and dictionaries, we should 
all awake mext morning chaste and temperate, 
honest and just, and lovers of truth? Is this a 
fair consequence? Or, if the physicians would 
forbid us to pronounce the words pox, gout, 
rheumatism and stone, would that expedient 
serve like so many talismans to destroy the 
diseases themselves? Are party and faction 
rooted in men’s hearts no deeper than phrases 
borrowed from religion, or founded upon no 
firmer principles? And is our language so poor 
that we cannot find other terms to express 
them? Are envy, pride, avarice and ambition 
such ill nomenclators, that they cannot fur- 
nish appellations for their owners? Will not 
heydukes and mamalukes, mandarins and 
patshaws, or any other words formed at 
pleasure, serve to distinguish those who are 
in the ministry from others who would be in 
it if they could? What, for instance, is easier 
than to vary the form of speech, and instead 
of the word church, make it a question in 
politics, whether the Monument be in danger? 
Because religion was nearest at hand to fur- 
nish a few convenient phrases, is Our inven- 
tion so barren, we can find no other? Suppose, 
for argument sake, that the Tories favoured 
Margarita, the Whigs Mrs. Tofts, and the 
Trimmers Valentini, would not Margaritians, 
Toftians, and Valentinians be very tolerable 
marks of distinction? The Prasini and Veniti, 
two most virulent factions in Italy, began (if 
I remember right) by a distinction of colours 
in ribbons, which we might do with as good 
a grace about the dignity of the blue and the 
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between them, as any terms of art whatso- 
ever, borrowed from religion. And therefore 
I think, there is little force in this objection 
against Christianity, or prospect of so great 
an advantage as is proposed in the abolishing 
of it. 

Tis again objected, as a very absurd ridi- 
culous custom, that a set of men should be 
suffered, much less employed and hired, to 
bawl one day in seven against the lawless- 
ness of those methods most in use toward the 
pursuit of greatness, riches and _ pleasure, 
which are the constant practice of all men 
alive on the other six. But this objection is, I 
think, a little unworthy so refined an age as 
ours. Let us argue this matter calmly: I ap- 
peal to the breast of any polite freethinker, 
whether in the pursuit of gratifying a pre- 
dominant passion, he hath not always felt a 
wonderful incitement, by reflecting it was a 
thing forbidden; and therefore we see, in or- 
der to cultivate this taste, the wisdom of the 
nation hath taken special care, that the ladies 


5 should be furnished with prohibited silks, 


and the men with prohibited wine. And in- 
deed it were to be wished, that some other 
prohibitions were promoted, in order to im- 
prove the pleasures of the town; which, for 
want of such expedients begin already, as I 
am told, to flag and grow languid, giving 
away daily to cruel inroads from the spleen. 

’Tis likewise proposed as a great advantage 
to the public, that if we once discard the 
system of the Gospel, all religion will of 
course be banished for ever; and conse- 
quently, along with it, those grievous preju- 
dices of education, which under the names of 
virtue, conscience, honour, justice, and the 
like, are so apt to disturb the peace of human 
minds, and the notions whereof are so hard 
to be eradicated by right reason or free- 
thinking, sometimes during the whole course 
of our lives. 

Here first, I observe how difficult it is to 
get rid of a phrase, which the world is once 
grown fond of, though the occasion that first 
produced it, be entirely taken away. For sev- 
eral years past, 1f a man had but an ill- 
favoured nose, the deep-thinkers of the age 
would some way or other contrive to impute 
the cause to the prejudice of his education. 
From this fountain were said to be derived 
all our foolish notions of justice, piety, love 
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future state, Heaven, Hell, and the like: And 
there might formerly perhaps have been some 
pretence for this charge. But so effectual care 
has been taken to remove those prejudices, 
by an entire change in the methods of educa- 
tion, that (with honour I mention it to our 
polite innovators) the young gentlemen who 
are now on the scene, seem to have not the 
least tincture of those infusions, or string of 
those weeds; and, by consequence, the reason 
for abolishing nominal Christianity upon that 
pretext, is wholly ceased. 

For the rest, it may perhaps admit a con- 
troversy, whether the banishing of all notions 
of religion whatsoever, would be convenient 
for the vulgar. Not that I am in the least of 
opinion with those who hold religion to have 
been the invention of politicians, to keep the 
lower part of the world in awe by the fear 
of invisible powers; unless mankind were 
then very different to what it is now: For I 
look upon the mass or body of our people 
here in England, to be as freethinkers, that is 
to say, as staunch unbelievers, as any of the 
highest rank. But I conceive some scattered 
notions about a superior power to be of sin- 
gular use for the common people, as furnish- 
ing excellent materials to keep children quiet 
when they grow peevish, and providing topics 
of amusement in a tedious winter-night. 

Lastly, ’tis proposed as a singular advan- 
tage, that the abolishing of Christianity will 
very much contribute to the uniting of Prot- 
estants, by enlarging the terms of commun- 
ion so as to take in all sorts of dissenters, 
who are now shut out of the pale upon 
account of a few ceremonies which all sides 
confess to be things indifferent: That this 
alone will effectually answer the great ends of 
a scheme for comprehension, by opening a 
large noble gate, at which all bodies may en- 
ter; whereas the chaffering with dissenters, 
and dodging about this or t’other ceremony, 
is but like opening a few wickets, and leaving 
them at jar, by which no more than one can 
get in at a time, and that, not without stoop- 
ing, and sideling, and squeezing his body. 

To all this I answer; that there is one 
darling inclination of mankind, which usually 
affects to be a retainer to religion, though 
she be neither its parent, its godmother, nor 
its friend; I mean the spirit of opposition, 
that lived long before Christianity, and can 
easily subsist without it. Let us, for instance, 
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among us consists, we shall find Christianity 
to have no share in it all. Does the Gospel 
any where prescribe a starched, squeezed 
countenance, a stiff, formal gait, a singular- 
ity of manners and habit, or any affected 
modes of speech different from the reason- 
able part of mankind? Yet, if Christianity did 
not lend its name to stand in the gap, and to 
employ or divert these humours, they must 
of necessity be spent in contraventions to the 
laws of the land, and disturbance of the pub- 
lic peace. There is a portion of enthusiasm as- 
signed to every nation, which, if it hath not 
proper objects to work on, will burst out, and 
set all into a flame. If the quiet of a state 
can be bought by only flinging men a few 
ceremonies to devour, it is a purchase no wise 
man would refuse. Let the mastiffs amuse 
themselves about a sheep’s skin stuffed with 
hay, provided it will keep them from worry- 
ing the flock. The institution of convents 
abroad, seems in one point a strain of great 
wisdom, there being few irregularities in hu- 
man passions, which may not have recourse 
to vent themselves in some of those orders; 
which are so many retreats for the specula- 
tive, the melancholy, the proud, the silent, 
the politic and the morose, to spend them- 
selves, and evaporate the noxious particles; 
for each of whom we in this island are forced 
to provide a several sect of religion, to keep 
them quiet: And whenever Christianity shall 
be abolished, the legislature must find some 
other expedient to employ and _ entertain 
them. For what imports it how large a gate 
you open, if there will be always left a num- 
ber who place a pride and a merit in not 
coming in? 

Having thus considered the most important 
objections against Christianity, and the chief 
advantages proposed by the abolishing there- 
of; I shall now with equal deference and sub- 
mission to wiser judgments as before, pro- 
ceed to mention a few inconveniences that 
may happen, if the Gospel should be re- 
pealed; which perhaps the projectors may 
not have sufficiently considered. 

And first, I am very sensible how much 
the gentlemen of wit and pleasure are apt to 
murmur, and be choqued, at the sight of so 
many draggled-tail parsons, that happen to 
fall in their way, and offend their eyes: but 
at the same time, these wise reformers do 
not consider what an advantage and felicity 
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with objects of scorn and contempt, in order 
to exercise and improve their talents, and 
divert their spleen from falling on each 
other or on themselves; especially when all 
this may be done without the least imagin- 
able danger to their persons. 

And to urge another argument of a parallel 
nature: If Christianity were once abolished, 
how could the freethinkers, the strong rea- 
soners, and the men of profound learning, 
be able to find another subject so calculated 
in all points whereon to display their abil- 
ities? What wonderful productions of wit 
should we be deprived of, from those whose 
genius by continual practice hath been 
wholly turned upon raillery and invectives 
against religion, and would therefore never 
be able to shine or distinguish themselves 
upon any other subject! We are daily com- 
plaining of the great decline of wit among us, 
and would we take away the greatest, perhaps 
the only topic we have left? Who would ever 
have suspected Asgil for a wit, or Toland for 
a philosopher, if the inexhaustible stock of 
Christianity had not been at hand to provide 
them with materials? What other subject, 
through all art or nature, could have pro- 
duced Tindal for a profound author, or fur- 
nished him with readers? It is the wise choice 
of the subject that alone adorns and dis- 
tinguishes the writer. For, had a hundred 
such pens as these been employed on the side 
of religion, they would have immediately 
sunk into silence and oblivion. 

Nor do I think it wholly groundless, or my 
fears altogether imaginary, that the abolish- 
ing of Christianity may perhaps bring the 
Church into danger, or at least put the sen- 
ate to the trouble of another securing vote. 
I desire I may not be mistaken; I am far 
from presuming to affirm or think that the 
Church is in danger at present, or as things 
now stand; but we know not how soon it 
may be so when the Christian religion is re- 
pealed. As plausible as this project seems, 
there may a dangerous design lurk under it: 
Nothing can be more notorious, than that the 
Atheists, Deists, Socinians, Anti-trinitarians, 
and other subdivisions of freethinkers, are 
persons of little zeal for the present ecclesias- 
tical establishment: Their declared opinion 
is for repealing the Sacramental Test; they 
are very indifferent with regard to ceremo- 
nies; nor do they hold the jus divinum of 
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as one politic step toward altering the consti- 
tution of the Church established, and setting 
up Presbytery in the stead, which I leave 
to be further considered by those at the helm. 

In the last place, I think nothing can be 
more plain, than that by this expedient, we 
shall run into the evil we chiefly pretend to 
avoid; and that the abolishment of the Chris- 
tian religion will be the readiest course we 
can take to introduce popery. And I am the 
more inclined to this opinion, because we 
know it has been the constant practice of 
the Jesuits to send over emissaries, with in- 
structions to personate themselves members 
of the several prevailing sects among us. So 
it is recorded, that they have at sundry times 
appeared in the guise of Presbyterians, Ana- 
baptists, Independents and Quakers, accord- 
ing as any of these were most in credit; so, 
since the fashion hath been taken up of ex- 
ploding religion, the popish missionaries have 
not been wanting to mix with the freethink- 
ers; among whom, Toland the great oracle 
of the Antichristians is an Irish priest, the 
son of an Irish priest; and the most learned 
and ingenious author of a book called ‘“The 
Rights of the Christian Church,’ was in a 
proper juncture reconciled to the Romish 
faith, whose true son, as appears by a hun- 
dred passages in his treatise, he still contin- 
ues. Perhaps I could add some others to 
the number; but the fact is beyond dispute, 
and the reasoning they proceed by is right: 
For, supposing Christianity to be extinguished, 
the people will never be at ease till they 
find out some other method of worship; 
which will as infallibly produce superstition, 
as this will end in popery. 

And therefore, if notwithstanding all I 
have said, it still be thought necessary to 
have a bill brought in for repealing Christian- 
ity, I would humbly offer an amendment; 
that instead of the word Christianity, may be 
put religion in general; which I conceive will 
much better answer all the good ends pro- 
posed by the projectors of it. For, as long as 
we leave in being a God and his providence, 
with all the necessary consequences which 
curious and inquisitive men will be apt to 
draw from such premises, we do not strike 
at the root of the evil, though we should 
ever so effectually annihilate the present 
scheme of the Gospel: For, of what use is 
freedom of thought, if it will not produce 
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remote soever in appearance, of all objections 
against Christianity? And therefore, the free- 
thinkers consider it as a sort of edifice, wherein 
all the parts have such a mutual dependence 
on each other, that if you happen to pull out 
one single nail, the whole fabric must fall to 
the ground. This was happily expressed by 
him who had heard of a text brought for 
proof of the Trinity, which in an ancient 
manuscript was differently read; he thereupon 
immediately took the hint, and by a sudden 
deduction of a long sorites, most logically 
concluded; “Why, if it be as you say, I may 
safely whore and drink on, and defy the par- 
son.” From which, and many the like in- 
stances easy to be produced, I think nothing 
can be more manifest, than that the quarrel 
is not against any particular points of hard 
digestion in the Christian system, but against 
religion in general; which, by laying restraints 
on human nature, is supposed the great en- 
emy to the freedom of thought and action. 
Upon the whole, if it shall still be thought 
for the benefit of Church and State, that 
Christianity be abolished; I conceive how- 
ever, it may be more convenient to defer the 
execution to a time of peace, and not venture 
in this conjuncture to disoblige our allies, 
who, as it falls out, are all Christians, and 


many of them, by the prejudices of their 30 


education, so bigoted, as to place a sort of 
pride in the appellation. If upon being re- 
jected by them, we are to trust an alliance 
with the Turk, we shall find ourselves much 
deceived: For, as he is too remote, and gen- 
erally engaged in war with the Persian em- 
peror, so his people would be more scandal- 
ized at our infidelity, than our Christian 
neighbours. For they [the Turks] are not 
only strict observers of religious worship, but 
what is worse, believe a God; which is more 
than required of us even while we preserve 
the name of Christians. 

To conclude: Whatever 
of the great advantages to 
vourite scheme, I do very much apprehend, 
that in six months time after the act is 
passed for the extirpation of the Gospel, the 
Bank and East-India Stock, may fall at least 
one per cent. And since that is fifty times 
more than ever the wisdom of our age thought 
fit to venture for the preservation of Chris- 
tianity, there is no reason we should be at so 
great a loss, merely for the sake of destroy- 
ing it. 
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A 
MEDITATION 
UPON A 
BROOM-STICK 


According to the Style and Manner of the 
Honourable Robert Boyle’s Meditations. 


This single stick, which you now behold in- 
gloriously lying in that neglected corner, I 


ro once knew in a flourishing state in a forest; 


it was full of sap, full of leaves, and full of 
boughs; but now, in vain does the busy art 
of man pretend to vie with nature, by tying 
that withered bundle of twigs to its sapless 
trunk; ’tis now, at best, but the reverse of 
what it was, a tree turned upside down, the 
branches on the earth, and the root in the 
air; “tis now handled by every dirty wench, 
condemned to do her drudgery, and, by a 
capricious kind of fate, destined to make 
other things clean, and be nasty itself: at 
length, worn to the stumps in the service of 
the maids, it is either thrown out of doors, 
or condemned to the last use, of kindling a 
fire. When I beheld this I sighed, and said 
within myself, SURELY MAN IS A BROOM- 
STICK! Nature sent him into the world 
strong and lusty, in a thriving condition, 
wearing his own hair on his head, the proper 
branches of this reasoning vegetable, until 
the axe of intemperance had lopped off his 
green boughs, and left him a withered trunk: 
he then flies to art, and puts on a periwig, 
valuing himself upon an unnatural bundle of 
hairs, (all covered with powder,) that never 
grew on his head; but now, should this our 
broomstick pretend to enter the scene, proud 
of those birchen spoils it never bore, and all 
covered with dust, though the sweepings of 
the finest lady’s chamber, we should be apt 
to ridicule and despise its vanity. Partial 
judges that we are of our own excellencies, 
and other men’s defaults! 

But a broomstick, perhaps, you will say, 


51s an emblem of a tree standing on its head; 


and pray what is man, but a topsyturvy 
creature, his animal faculties perpetually 
mounted on his rational, his head where his 
heels should be, groveling on the earth! and 
yet, with all his faults, he sets up to be a 
universal reformer and corrector of abuses, 
a remover of grievances, rakes into every 
slut’s corner of Nature, bringing hidden cor- 
ruption to the light, and raises a mighty dust 
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all the while. in the very same _ pollutions 
he pretends to sweep away: his last days are 
spent in slavery to women, and generally the 
least deserving, till, worn out to the stumps, 
like his brother besom, he is either kicked 
out of doors, or made use of to kindle flames 
for others to warm themselves by. 


THE DRAPIER’S LETTERS 
LETTER I 


TO THE TRADESMEN, SHOP-KEEPERS, 
FARMERS, AND COMMON-PEOPLE 
IN GENERAL OF IRELAND 


Brethren, Friends, Countrymen 

and Fellow-Subjects, 

What I intend now to say to you, is, next 
to your duty to God, and the care of your 
salvation, of the greatest concern to your- 
selves, amd your children; your bread and 
clothing, and every common necessary of 
life entirely depend upon it. Therefore I do 
most earnestly exhort you as men, as Chris- 
tians, as parents, and as lovers of your coun- 
try, to read this paper with the utmost at- 
tention, or get it read to you by others; 
which that you may do at the less expense, 
I have ordered the printer to sell it at the 
lowest rate. 

It is a great fault among you, that when a 
person writes with no other intention than 
to do you good, you will not be at the pains 
to read his advices: One copy of this paper 
may serve a dozen of you, which will be less 
than a farthing a-piece. It is your folly that 
you have no common or general interest in 
your view, not even the wisest among you, 
neither do you know or enquire, or care who 
are your friends, or who are your enemies. 

About three years ago, a little book was 
written, to advise all people to wear the 
manufactures of this our own dear country: 
It had no other design, said nothing against 
the King or Parliament, or any man, yet 
the POOR PRINTER was prosecuted two 
years, with the utmost violence, and even 
some WEAVERS themselves, for whose sake 
it was written, being upon the JURY, FOUND 
HIM GUILTY. This would be enough to 
discourage any man from endeavouring to 
do you good, when you will either neglect 
him or fly in his face for his pains, and when 
he must expect only danger to himself and 
loss of money, perhaps to his ruin., 
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However I cannot but warn you once more 
of the manifest destruction before your eyes, 
if you do not behave yourselves as you ought. 

I will therefore first tell you the plain 
story of the fact; and then I will lay before 
you how you ought to act in common pru- 
dence, and according to the laws of your 
country. 

The fact is thus: It having been many 
years since COPPER HALFPENCE OR 
FARTHINGS were last coined in this king- 
dom, they have been for some time very 
scarce, and many counterfeits passed about 
under the name of raps, several applications 
were made to England, that we might have 
liberty to coin new ones, as in former times 
we did; but they did not succeed. At last 
one Mr. Wood, a mean ordinary man, a hard- 
ware dealer, procured a patent under his 
Majesty’s broad seal to coin fourscore and 
ten thousand pounds in copper for this king- 
dom, which patent however did not oblige 
any one here to take them, unless they 
pleased. Now you must know, that the half- 
pence and farthings in England pass for very 
little more than they are worth. And if you 
should beat them to pieces, and sell them to 
the brazier you would not lose above a penny 
in a shilling. But Mr. Wood made his half- 
pence of such base metal, and so much 
smaller than the English ones, that the bra- 
zier would not give you above a penny of 
good money for a shilling of his; so that this 
sum of fourscore and ten thousand pounds 


3; in good gold and silver, must be given for 
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trash that wili not be worth above eight or 
nine thousand pounds real value. But this is 
not the worst, for Mr. Wood when he pleases 
may by stealth send over another and an- 
other fourscore and ten thousand pounds, and 
buy all our goods for eleven parts in twelve, 
under the value. For example, if a hatter sells 
a dozen hats for five shillings a-piece, which 
amounts to three pounds, and receives the 
payment in Mr. Wood’s coin, he really re- 
ceives only the value of five shillings. 
Perhaps you will wonder how such an or- 
dinary fellow as this Mr. Wood could have 
so much interest as to get His Majesty’s 
broad seal for so great a sum of bad money, 
to be sent to this poor country, and that all 
the nobility and gentry here could not ob- 
tain the same favour, and let us make our 
own halfpence, as we used to do. Now I will 
make that matter very plain. We are at a 
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great distance from the King’s court, and _-will be under in such a case. For the common 
have nobody there to solicit for us, although soldier when he goes to the market or ale- 
a great number of lords and squires, whose house will offer this money, and if it be re- 
estates are here, and are our countrymen, fused, perhaps he will swagger and hector, 
spending all their lives and fortunes there. 5 and threaten to beat the butcher or alewife, 
But this same Mr. Wood was able to attend or take the goods by force, and throw them 
constantly for his own interest; he is an the bad halfpence. In this and the like cases, 
Englishman and had great friends, and it the shopkeeper or victualler, or any other 
seems knew very well where to give money, to tradesman has no more to do, than to demand 
those that would speak to others that could ro ten times the price of his goods, if it is to be 
speak to the King and could tell a fair story. paid in Wood’s money; for example, twenty- 
And His Majesty, and perhaps the great lord pence of that money for a quart of ale, and 
or lords who advised him, might think it was so in all things else, and not part with his 
for our country’s good; and so, as the law- goods till he gets the money. 
yers express it, “the King was deceived in1s For suppose you go to an alehouse with 
his grant,” which often happens in all reigns. that base money, and the landlord gives you 
And I am sure if His Majesty knew that a quart for four of these halfpence, what 
such a patent, if it should take effect ac- must the victualler do? His brewer will not 
cording to the desire of Mr. Wood, would be paid in that coin, or if the brewer should 
utterly ruin this kingdom, which hath given zo be such a fool, the farmers will not take it 
such great proofs of its loyalty, he would from them for their bere, because they are 
immediately recall it, and perhaps shew his bound by their leases to pay their rents in 
displeasure to somebody or other. But “a good and lawful money of England, which 
word to the wise is enough.” Most of you. this is not, nor of Ireland neither, and the 
must have heard, with what anger our hon-2z; ’squire their landlord will never be so _ be- 
ourable House of Commons received an ac- witched to take such trash for his land, so 
count of this Wood’s patent. There were sev- that it must certainly stop somewhere or 
eral fine speeches made upon it, and plain other, and wherever it stops it is the same 
proofs that it was all A WICKED CHEAT thing, and we are all undone. 
from the bottom to the top, and several smart 30 The common weight of these halfpence is 
votes were printed, which that same Wood between four and five to an ounce, suppose 
had the assurance to answer likewise in print, five, then three shillings and fourpence will 
and in so confident a way, as if he were a weigh a pound, and consequently twenty 
better man than our whole Parliament put shillings will weigh six pound butter weight. 
together. 35 Now there are many hundred farmers who 
This Wood, as soon as his patent was pay two hundred pound a year rent. There- 
passed, or soon after, sends over a great fore when one of these farmers comes with 
many barrels of these halfpence, to Cork his half-year’s rent, which is one hundred 
and other sea-port towns, and to get them off pound, it will be at least six hundred pound 
offered an hundred pounds in his coin for 40 weight, which is three horse load. 
seventy or eighty in silver. But the collectors If a ‘squire has a mind to come to town 
of the King’s customs very honestly refused to buy clothes and wine and spices for him- 
to take them, and so did almost everybody _ self and family, or perhaps to pass the winter 
else. And since the Parliament hath con- here; he must bring with him five or six 
demned them, and desired the King that they 4s horses loaden with sacks as the farmers 
might be stopped, all the kingdom do abom- bring their corn; and when his lady comes 
inate them. in her coach to our shops, it must be followed 
But Wood is still working underhand to by a car loaden with Mr. Wood’s money. 
force his halfpence upon us, and if he can And I hope we shall have the grace to take it 
by help of his friends in England prevail s0 for no more than it is worth. 
so far as to get an order that the commis- They say ‘Squire Conolly has sixteen 
sioners and collectors of the King’s money thousand pounds a year, now if he sends for 
shall receive them, and that the army is to his rent to town, as it is likely he does, he 
be paid with them, then he thinks his work must have two hundred and forty horses to 
shall be done. And this is the difficulty youss bring up his half-year’s rent, and two or 
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three great cellars in his house for stowage. 


But what the bankers will do I cannot tell. 
For I am assured, that some great bankers 
keep by them forty thousand pounds in ready 


cash to answer all payments, which sum, in 5 


Mr. Wood’s money, would require twelve 
hundred horses to carry it. ‘ 

For my part, I am already resolved what 
to do; I have a pretty good shop of Irish 


stuffs and silks, and instead of taking Mr. 10 


Wood’s bad copper, I intend to truck with 
my neighbours the butchers, and bakers, and 
brewers, and the rest, goods for goods, and 
the little gold and silver I have, I will keep 


by me like my heart’s blood till better times, rs 


or till I am just ready to starve, and then 
T will buy Mr. Wood’s money as my father 
did the brass money in K. James’s time, who 
could buy ten pound of it with a guinea, 


and I hope to get as much for a pistole, and 20 


so purchase bread from those who will be 
such fools as to sell it me. 

These halfpence, if they once pass, will 
soon be counterfeit, because it may be cheaply 


done, the stuff is so base. The Dutch like- 2; 


wise will probably do the same thing, and 
send them over to us to pay for our goods. 
And Mr. Wood will never be at rest but coin 
on: So that in some years we shall have at 


least five times fourscore and ten thousand 30 


pounds of this lumber. Now the current 
money of this kingdom is not reckoned to 
be above four hundred thousand pounds 
in all, and while there is a silver sixpence 
left these bloodsuckers will never 
quiet. 

When once the kingdom is reduced to 
such a condition, I will tell you what must 
be the end: The gentlemen of estates will all 


turn off their tenants for want of payment, 4o 


because as I told you before, the tenants 
are obliged by their leases to pay sterling 
which is Jawful current money of England; 
then they will turn their own farmers, as too 


many of them do already, run all into sheep 45 


where they can, keeping only such other 
cattle as are necessary, then they will be 
their own merchants and send their wool 
and butter and hides and linen beyond sea 


for ready money and wine and spices and so 


silks. They will keep only a few miserable 
cottiers. The farmers must rob or beg, or 
leave their country. The shopkeepers in this 
and every other town, must break and starve: 
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merchant, and shopkeeper, and _ handicrafts- 


man. 

But when the ’squire turns farmer and 
merchant himself, all the good money he gets 
from abroad, he will hoard up or send for 
England, and keep some poor tailor or weaver 
and the like in his own house, who will be 
glad to get bread at any rate. 

I should never have done if I were to tell 
you all the miseries that we shall undergo 
if we be so foolish and wicked as to take this 
CURSED COIN. It would be very hard 
if all Ireland should be put into one scale, 
and this sorry fellow Wood into the other, 
that Mr. Wood should weigh down this whole 
kingdom, by which England gets above a mil- 
lion of good money every year clear into 
their pockets, and that is more than the Eng- 
lish do by all the world besides. 

But your great comfort is, that as His 
Majesty’s patent does not oblige you to take 
this money so the laws have not given the 
crown a power of forcing the subjects to 
take what money the King pleases: For then 
by the same reason we might be bound to 
take pebble-stones or cockle-shells or stamped 
leather for current coin, if ever we should 
happen to live under an ill prince, who might 
likewise by the same power make a guinea 
pass for ten pounds, a shilling for twenty 
shillings, and so on, by which he would in a 
short time get all the silver and gold of the 
kingdom into his own hands, and leave us 
nothing but brass or leather or what he 
pleased. Neither is anything reckoned more 
cruel or oppressive in the French government 
than their common practice of calling in all 
their money after they have sunk it very 
low, and then coining it anew at a much 
higher value, which however is not the thou- 
sandth part so wicked as this abominable 
project of Mr. Wood. For the French give 
their subjects silver for silver and gold for 
gold, but this fellow will not so much as 
give us good brass or copper for our gold and 
silver, nor even a twelfth part of their worth. 

Having said thus much, I will now go on 
to tell you the judgments of some great law- 
yers in this matter, whom I fee’d on purpose 
for your sakes, and got their opinions under 
their hands, that I might be sure I went 
upon good grounds. 

A famous law-book, called “The Mirror of 
Justice,” discoursing of the articles (or laws) 


For it is the landed man that maintains the ss ordained by our ancient kings declares the 
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law to be as follows: “It was ordained that 
no king of this realm should change, impair 
or amend the money or make any other 
money than of gold or silver without the as- 
sent of all the counties,” that is, as my Lord 
Coke says, without the assent of Parliament. 

This book is very ancient, and of great 
authority for the time in which it was wrote, 
and with that character is often quoted by 
that great lawyer my Lord Coke. By the law 
of England, the several metals are divided 
into lawful or true metal and unlawful or 
false metal, the former comprehends silver 
or gold; the latter all baser metals: That 
the former is only to pass in payments ap- 
pears by an act of Parliament made the 
twentieth year of Edward the First, called 
the “Statute concerning the Passing of 
Pence,” which I give you here as I got it 
translated into English, for some of our laws 
at that time, were, as I am told writ in 
Latin: “Whoever in buying or selling pre- 
sumeth to refuse an halfpenny or farthing of 
lawful money, bearing the stamp which it 
ought to have, let him be seized on as a 
contemner of the King’s majesty, and cast 
into prison.” 

By this statute, no person is to be reck- 
oned a contemner of the King’s majesty, 
and for that crime to be committed to prison; 
but he who refuses to accept the King’s coin 
made of lawful metal, by which, as I observed 
before, silver and gold only are intended. 

That this is the true construction of the 
act, appears not only from the plain mean- 
ing of the words, but from my Lord Coke’s 
observation upon it. “By this act” (says he) 
“it appears, that no subject can be forced to 
take in buying or selling or other payments, 
any money made but of lawful metal; that 
is, of silver or gold.” 

The law of England gives the King all 
mines of gold and silver, but not the mines of 
other metals, the reason of which preroga- 
tive or power, as it is given by my Lord Coke 
is, because money can be made of gold and 
silver, but not of other metals. 

Pursuant to this opinion halfpence and 
farthings were anciently made of silver, 
which is most evident from the act of Parlia- 
ment of Henry the 4th. chap. 4. by which it 
is enacted as follows: “Item, for the great 
scarcity that is at present within the realm 
of England of halfpence and farthings of sil- 
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third part of all the money of silver plate 
which shall be brought to the bullion, shall 
be made in halfpence and farthings.” This 
shews that by the word “halfpenny” and 
“farthing” of lawful money in that statute 
concerning the passing of pence, are meant a 
small coin in halfpence and farthings of 
silver. 

This is further manifest from the statute 
of the ninth year of Edward the 3d. chap. 3. 
which enacts, “That no sterling halfpenny or 
farthing be molten for to make vessel, nor 
any other thing by the goldsmiths, nor others, 
upon forfeiture of the money so molten” (or 
melted). 

By another act in this King’s reign black 
money was not to be current in England, and 
by an act in the eleventh year of his reign 
chap. 5. galley halfpence were not to pass, 
what kind of coin these were I do not know, 
but I presume they were made of base metal, 
and that these acts were no new laws, but 
farther declarations of the old laws relating 
to the coin. 

Thus the law stands in relation to coin, nor 
is there any example to the contrary, except 
one in Davis’s Reports, who tells us that in 
the time of Tyrone’s rebellion Queen Eliza- 
beth ordered money of mixed metal to be 
coined in the Tower of London, and sent over 
hither for payment of the army, obliging all 
people to receive it and commanding that all 
silver money should be taken only as bullion, 
that is, for as much as it weighed. Davis tells 
us several particulars in this matter too long 
here to trouble you with, and that the privy- 
council of this kingdom obliged a merchant 
in England to receive this mixed money for 
goods transmitted hither. 

But this proceeding is rejected by all the 
best lawyers as contrary to law, the Privy- 
council here having no such power. And be- 
sides it is to be considered, that the Queen 
was then under great difficulties by a rebellion 
in this kingdom assisted from Spain, and 
whatever is done in great exigencies and dan- 
gerous times should never be an example 
to proceed by in seasons of peace and quiet- 
ness. 

I will now, my dear friends to save you 
the trouble, set before you in short, what the 
law obliges you to do, and what it does not 
oblige you to. 

First, You are obliged to take all money in 


ver, it is ordained and established that the ss payments which is coined by the King and 
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is of the English standard or weight, pro- 
vided it be of gold or silver. 

Secondly, You are not obliged to take any 
money which is not of gold or silver, no not 
the halfpence, or farthings of England, or 
of any other country, and it is only for con- 
venience, or ease, that you are content to 
take them, because the custom of coining 
silver halfpence and farthings hath long been 
left off, I will suppose on account of their 
being subject to be lost. 

Thirdly, Much less are you obliged to take 
those vile halfpence of that same Wood, by 
which you must lose almost eleven-pence in 
every shilling. 

Therefore my friends, stand to it one and 
all, refuse this filthy trash. It is no treason 
to rebel against Mr. Wood. His Majesty in 
his patent obliges nobody to take these half- 
pence, our gracious prince hath no so ill ad- 
visers about him; or if he had, yet you see 
the laws have not left it in the King’s power, 
to force us to take any coin but what is law- 
ful, or right standard gold and silver, there- 
fore you have nothing to fear. 

And let me in the next place apply myself 
particularly to you who are the poor sort 
of tradesmen, perhaps you may think you will 
not be so great losers as the rich, if these 
halfpence should pass, because you seldom 
see any silver and your customers come to 
your shops or stalls with nothing but brass, 
which you likewise find hard to be got, but 
you may take my word, whenever this money 
gains footing among you, you will be utterly 
undone; if you carry these halfpence to a 
shop for tobacco or brandy, or any other 
thing you want, the shopkeeper will advance 
his goods accordingly, or else he must break, 
and leave the key under the door. Do you 
think I will sell you a yard of tenpenny stuff 
for twenty of Mr. Wood’s halfpence? No, 
not under two hundred at least, neither will 
I be at the trouble of counting, but weigh 
them in a lump; I will tell you one thing 
further, that if Mr. Wood’s project should 
take, it will ruin even our beggars; For when 
I give a beggar an halfpenny, it will quench 
his thirst, or go a good way to fill his belly, 
but the twelfth part of a halfpenny will do 
him no more service than if I should give 
him three pins out of my sleeve. 

In short these halfpence are like “the ac- 
cursed thing, which” as the Scripture tells 
us, 
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and destroy every one who lays his hands 

upon them. I have heard scholars talk of a 

man who told a king that he had invented a 

way to torment people by putting them into 

a bull of brass with fire under it, but the 

prince put the projector first into his own 

brazen bull to make the experiment; This 
very much resembles the project of Mr. 

Wood, and the like of this may possibly be 

Mr. Wood’s fate, that the brass he contrived 

to torment this kingdom with, may prove his 

own torment, and his destruction at last. 

N.B. The author of this paper is informed 
by persons who have made it their busi- 
ness to be exact in their observations on 
the true value of these halfpence, that any 
person may expect to get a quart of two- 
penny ale for thirty-six of them. 

I desire all persons may keep this paper care- 
fully by them to refresh their memories 
whenever they shall have farther notice of 
Mr. Wood’s halfpence, or any other the 
like imposture. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


PART I 
A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT 
CHAPTER I 


The Author gives some account of himself and 
family, his first inducements to travel. He is 
shipwrecked, and swims for his life, gets safe on 
shore in the country of Lilliput, is made a 
prisoner, and is carried up country. 


My father had a small estate in Notting- 
hamshire; I was the third of five sons. He 
sent me to Emanuel College in Cambridge, 
at fourteen years old, where I resided three 
years, and applied myself close to my studies; 
but the charge of maintaining me (although 
I had a very scanty allowance) being too 
great for a narrow fortune, I was bound ap- 
prentice to Mr. James Bates, an eminent 
surgeon in London, with whom I continued 
four years; and my father now and then send- 
ing me small sums of money, I laid them out 
in learning navigation, and other parts of the 
mathematics, useful to those who intend to 
travel, as I always believed it would be some 
time or other my fortune to do. When I 
left Mr. Bates, I went down to my father; 


“the children of Israel were forbidden ss where, by the assistance of him and my uncle 
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John, and some other relations, I got forty 
pounds, and a promise of thirty pounds a 
year to maintain me at Leyden: there I 
studied physic two years and seven months, 
knowing it would be useful in long voyages. 5 

Soon after my return from Leyden, I was 
recommended by my good master, Mr. 
Bates, to be surgeon to the Swallow, Captain 
Abraham Pannell, commander; with whom 
I continued three years and a half, making a 
voyage or two into the Levant, and some 
other parts. When I came back I resolved to 
settle in London, to which Mr. Bates, my 
master, encouraged me, and by him I was 
recommended to several patients. I took part 
of a small house in the Old Jury; and being 
advised to alter my condition, I married Mrs. 
Mary Burton, second daughter to Mr. Ed- 
mund Burton, hosier, in Newgate-street, with 
whom I received four hundred pounds for a 
portion. 

But, my good master Bates dying in two 
years after, and I having few friends, my 
business began to fail; for my conscience 
would not suffer me to imitate the bad prac-2 
tice of too many among my brethren. Hav- 
ing therefore consulted with my wife, and 
some of my acquaintance, I determined to 
go again to sea. I was surgeon successively in 
two ships, and made several voyages, for six 30 
years, to the East and West-Indies, by which 
I got some addition to my fortune. My hours 
of leisure I spent in reading the best authors, 
ancient and modern, being always provided 
with a good number of books; and when I 3s 
was ashore, in observing the manners and dis- 
positions of the people, as well as learning 
their language, wherein I had a great facility 
by the strength of my memory. 

The last of these voyages net proving very 40 
fortunate, I grew weary of the sea, and in- 
tended to stay at home with my wife and 
family. I removed from the Old Jury to 
Fetter-Lane, and from thence to Wapping, 
hoping to get business among the sailors; but 45 
it would not turn to account. After three 
years expectation that things would mend, I 
accepted an advantageous offer from Captain 
William Prichard, master of the Antelope, 
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who was making a voyage to the South-Sea. so 


We set sail from Bristol, May 4, 1699, and 
our voyage at first was very prosperous. 

It would not be proper, for some reasons, 
to trouble the reader with the particulars of 
our adventures in those seas: let it suffice to 55 


inform him, that in our passage from thence 
to the East-Indies, we were driven by a vio- 
lent storm to the north-west of Van Diemen’s 
Land. By an observation, we found ourselves 
in the latitude of 30 degrees 2 minutes south. 
Twelve of our crew were dead by immoderate 
labour, and ill food, the rest were in a very 
weak condition. On the fifth of November, 
which was the beginning of summer in those 
parts, the weather being very hazy, the sea- 
men spied a rock, within half a cable’s length 
of the ship; but the wind was so strong, that 
we were driven directly upon it, and immedi- 
ately split. Six of the crew, of whom I was 
one, having let down the boat into the sea, 
made a shift to get clear of the ship, and 
the rock. We rowed, by my computation, 
about three leagues, till we were able to work 
no longer, being already spent with labour 
while we were in the ship. We therefore 
trusted ourselves to the mercy of the waves, 
and in about half an hour the boat was over- 
set by a sudden flurry from the north. What 
became of my companions in the boat, as 
well as of those who escaped on the rock, or 
were left in the vessel, I cannot tell; but 
conclude they were all lost. For my own part, 
I swam as fortune directed me, and was 
pushed forward by wind and tide. I often let 
my legs drop, and could feel no bottom: but 
when I was almost gone, and able to struggle 
no longer, I found myself within my depth; 
and by this time the storm was much abated. 
The declivity was so small, that I walked 
near a mile before I got to the shore, which 
I conjectured was about eight a clock in the 
evening. I then advanced forward near half 
a mile, but could not discover any sign of 
houses or inhabitants; at least I was in so 
weak a condition, that I did not observe them. 
I was extremely tired, and with that, and the 
heat of the weather, and about half a pint 
of brandy that I drank as I left the ship, I 
found myself much inclined to sleep. I lay 
down on the grass, which was very short and 
soft, where I slept sounder than ever I 
remember to have done in my life, and, as 
I reckoned, about nine hours; for when I 
awaked, it was just day-light. I attempted to 
rise, but was not able to stir: for as I hap- 
pened to lie on my back, I found my arms 
and legs were strongly fastened on each side 
to the ground; and my hair, which was long 
and thick, tied down in the same manner. 
I likewise felt several slender ligatures across 
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my body, from my arm-pits to my thighs. 
I could only look upwards, the sun began to 
grow hot, and the light offended my eyes. 
I heard a confused noise about me, but in 
the posture I lay, could see nothing except 
the sky. In a little time I felt something alive 
moving on my left leg, which advancing gently 
forward over my breast, came almost up to 
my chin; when bending my eyes downwards 
as much as I could, I perceived it to be a 
human creature not six inches high, with a 
bow and arrow in his hands, and a quiver at 
his back. In the mean time, I felt at least 
forty more of the same kind (as I conjec- 
tured) following the first. I was in the utmost 
astonishment, and roared so loud, that they 
all ran back in a fright; and some of them, 
as I was afterwards told, were hurt with the 
falls they got by leaping from my sides upon 
the ground. However, they soon returned, 
and one of them, who ventured so far as to 
get a full sight of my face, lifting up his 
hands and eyes by way of admiration, cried 
out in a shrill, but distinct voice, Hekinah 
degul: the others repeated the same words 
several times, but then I knew not what they 
meant. I lay all this while, as the reader may 
believe, in great uneasiness: at length, strug- 
gling to get loose, I had the fortune to break 
the strings, and wrench out the pegs that 
fastened my left arm to the ground; for, by 
lifting it up to my face, I discovered the 
methods they had taken to bind me, and at 
the same time with a violent pull, which gave 
me excessive pain, I a little loosened the 
strings that tied down my hair on the left 
side, so that I was just able to turn my 
head about two inches. But the creatures ran 
off a second time, before I could seize them; 
whereupon there was a great shout in a very 
shrill accent, and after it ceased, I heard one 
of them cry aloud Tolgo phonac; when in an 
instant I felt above an hundred arrows dis- 
charged on my left hand, which pricked me 
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like so many needles; and besides, they shot 45 


another flight into the air, as we do bombs 
in Europe, whereof many, I suppose, fell on 
my body, (though I felt them not,) and some 
on my face, which I immediately covered with 
my left hand. When this shower of arows was 
over, I fell a groaning with grief and pain, 
and then striving again to get loose, they 
discharged another volley larger than the first, 
and some of them attempted with spears to 
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had on a buff jerkin, which they could not 
pierce. I thought it the most prudent method 
to lie still, and my design was to continue so 
till night, when, my left hand being already 
loose, I could easily free myself: and as for 
the inhabitants, I had reason to believe I 
might be a match for the greatest armies 
they could bring against me, if they were all 
of the same size with him that I saw. But 
fortune disposed otherwise of me. When the 
people observed I was quiet, they discharged 
no more arrows; but, by the noise I heard, 
I knew their numbers increased; and about 
four yards from me, over-against my right 
ear, I heard a knocking for above an hour, 
like that of people at work; when turning 
my head that way, as well as the pegs and 
strings would permit me, I saw a stage 
erected, about a foot and a half from the 
ground, capable of holding four of the in- 
habitants, with two or three ladders to mount 
it: from whence one of them, who seemed to 
be a person of quality, made me a long 
speech, whereof I understood not one syllable. 
But I should have mentioned, that before the 
principal person began his oration, he cried 
out three times, Langro dehul san: (these 
words and the former were afterwards re- 
peated and explained to me). Whereupon im- 
mediately about fifty of the inhabitants came 
and cut the strings that fastened the left side 
of my head, which gave me the liberty of 
turning it to the right, and of observing the 
person and gesture of him that was to speak. 
He appeared to be of a middle age, and taller 
than any of the other three who attended 
him, whereof one was a page that held up 
his train, and seemed to be somewhat longer 
than my middle finger; the other two stood 
one on each side to support him. He acted 
every part of an orator, and I could observe 
many periods of threatenings, and others of 
promises, pity, and kindness. I answered in a 
few words, but in the most submissive man- 
ner, lifting up my left hand, and both my eyes 
to the sun, as calling him for a witness; and 
being almost famished with hunger, having 
not eaten a morsel for some hours before I 
left the ship, I found the demands of nature 
so strong upon me, that I could not forbear 
showing my impatience (perhaps against the 
strict rules of decency) by putting my finger 
frequently on my mouth, to signify that I 
wanted food. The Hurgo (for so they call a 


stick me in the sides; but, by good luck, Iss great lord, as I afterwards learnt) under- 
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stood me very well. He descended from the 
stage, and commanded that several ladders 
should be applied to my sides, on which 
above an hundred of the inhabitants mounted 
and walked towards my mouth, laden with s 
baskets full of meat, which had been pro- 
vided and sent thither by the King’s orders, 
upon the first intelligence he received of me. 
I observed there was the flesh of several 
animals, but could not distinguish them by 10 
the taste. There were shoulders, legs, and 
loins, shaped like those of mutton, and very 
well dressed, but smaller than the wings of a 
lark. I eat them by two or three at a mouth- 
ful, and took three loaves at a time, about ts 
the bigness of musket bullets. They supplied 
me as fast as they could, showing a thousand 
marks of wonder and astonishment at my 
bulk and appetite. I then made another sign 
that I wanted drink. They found by my eat- 20 
ing, that a small quantity would not suffice 
me; and being a most ingenious people, they 
slung up with great dexterity one of their 
largest hogsheads, then rolled it towards my 
hand, and beat out the top; I drank it off at 2; 
a draught, which I might well do, for it 
did not hold half a pint, and tasted like a 
small wine of Burgundy, but much more de- 
licious. They brought me a second hogshead, 
which I drank in the same manner, and made 30 
signs for more, but they had none to give 
me. When I had performed these wonders, 
they shouted for joy, and danced upon my 
breast, repeating several times as they did 
at first, Hekinah degul. They made me a sign 35 
that I should throw down the two hogsheads, 
but first warning the people below to stand 
out of the way, crying aloud, Borach mivola, 
and when they saw the vessels in the air, 
there was an universal shout of Hekinah de- 4o 
gul. I confess I was often tempted while 
they were passing backwards and forwards 
on my body, to seize forty or fifty of the 
first that came in my reach, and dash them 
against the ground. But the remembrance of 4; 
what I had felt, which probably might not be 
the worst they could do, and the promise of 
honour I made them, for so I interpreted my 
submissive behaviour, soon drove out these 


imaginations. Besides, I now considered my- 50 


self as bound by the laws of hospitality to a 
people who had treated me with so much 
expense and magnificence. However, in my 
thoughts, I could not sufficiently wonder at 
the intrepidity of these diminutive mortals, 5; 


who durst venture to mount and walk upon 
my body, while one of my hands was at 
liberty, without trembling at the very sight 
of so prodigious a creature as I must appear 
to them. After some time, when they ob- 
served that I made no more demands for 
meat, there appeared before me a person of 
high rank from his Imperial Majesty. His 
Excellency, having mounted on the small of 
my right leg, advanced forwards up to my 
face, with about a dozen of his retinue. And 
producing his credentials under the Signet 
Royal, which he applied close to my eyes, 
spoke about ten minutes, without any signs 
of anger, but with a kind of determinate res- 
olution; often pointing forwards, which, as 
I afterwards found, was towards the capital 
city, about half a mile distant, whither it was 
agreed by his Majesty in council that I must 
be conveyed. I answered in few words, but to 
no purpose, and made a sign with my hand 
that was loose, putting it to the other (but 
over his Excellency’s head for fear of hurt- 
ling him or his train) and then to my own 
head and body, to signify that I desired my 
liberty. It appcared that he understood me 
well enough, for he shook his head by way 
of disapprobation, and held his hand in a 
posture to show that I must be carried as a 
prisoner. However, he made other signs to 
let me understand that I should have meat 
and drink enough, and very good treatment. 
Whereupon I once more thought of attempt- 
ing to break my bonds; but again, when I 
felt the smart of their arrows, upon my face 
and hands, which were all in blisters, and 
many of the darts still sticking in them, and 
observing likewise that the number of my en- 
emies increased, I gave tokens to let them 
know that they might do with me what 
they pleased. Upon this, the Hurgo and his 
train withdrew, with much civility and cheer- 
ful countenances. . . . But before this, they 
had daubed my face and both my hands with 
a sort of ointment very pleasant to the smell, 
which in a few minutes removed all the 
smart of their arrows. These circumstances, 
added to the refreshment I had received by 
their victuals and drink, which were very 
nourishing, disposed me to sleep. I slept about 
eight hours, as I was afterwards assured; 
and it was no wonder, for the physicians, by 
the Emperor’s order, had mingled a sleepy 
potion in the hogshead of wine. 

It seems that upon the first moment I 
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was discovered sleeping on the ground after 
my landing, the Emperor had early notice 
of it by an express; and determined in 
council that I should be tied in the manner 


I have related, (which was done in the night s 


while I slept,) that plenty of meat and drink 
should be sent to me, and a machine prepared 
to carry me to the capital city. 

This resolution perhaps may appear very 


bold and dangerous, and I am confident 10 


would not be imitated by any prince in 
Europe on the like occasion; however, in 
my opinion, it was extremely prudent, as well 
as generous: for supposing these people had 


endeavoured to kill me with their spears and 1s 


arrows while I was asleep, I should certainly 
have awaked with the first sense of smart, 
which might so far have roused my rage and 
strength, as to have enabled me to break 


the strings wherewith I was tied; after.which, 20 


as they were not able to make resistance, so 
they could expect no mercy. 

These people are most excellent mathe- 
maticians, and arrived to a great perfection 


in mechanics, by the countenance and en- 2; 


couragement of the Emperor, who is a re- 
nowned patron of learning. This prince hath 
several machines fixed on wheels, for the 
carriage of trees and other great weights. 


He often builds his largest men of war, 30 


whereof some are nine foot long, in the woods 
where the timber grows, and has them car- 
ried on these engines three or four hundred 
yards to the sea. Five hundred carpenters 


and engineers were immediately set at work 3, 


to prepare the greatest engine they had. It 
was a frame of wood raised three inches 
from the ground, about seven foot long and 
four wide, moving upon twenty-two wheels. 


The shout I heard was upon the arrival of 4o 


this engine, which it seems set out in four 
hours after my landing. It was brought par- 
allel to me as I lay. But the principal diffi- 
culty was to raise and place me in this ve- 
hicle. Eighty poles, each of one foot high, 
were erected for this purpose, and very 
strong cords of the bigness of packthread were 
fastened by hooks to many bandages, which 
the workmen had girt round my neck, my 
hands, my body, and my legs. Nine hundred 
of the strongest men were employed to draw 
up these cords by many pulleys fastened on 
the poles, and thus, in less than three hours, 
I was raised and slung into the engine, and 


the whole operation was performing, I lay 
in a profound sleep, by the force of that 
soporiferous medicine infused into my liq- 
our. Fifteen hundred of the Emperor’s largest 
horses, each about four inches and a half high, 
were employed to draw me towards the me- 
tropolis, which, as I said, was half a mile 
distant. 

About four hours after we began our jour- 
ney, I awaked by a very ridiculous accident; 
for the carriage being stopped a while to 
adjust something that was out of order, two 
or three of the young natives had the curi- 
osity to see how I looked when I was asleep; 
they climbed up into the engine, and ad- 
vancing very softly to my face, one of them, 
an officer in the guards, put the sharp end of 
his half-pike a good way up into my left 
nostril, which tickled my nose like a straw, 
and made me sneeze violently: whereupon 
they stole off unperceived, and it was three 
weeks before I knew the cause of my awak- 
ing so suddenly. We made a long march the 
remaining part of that day, and rested at 
night with five hundred guards on each side 
of me, half with torches, and half with bows 
and arrows, ready to shoot me if I should 
offer to stir. The next morning at sun-rise we 
continued our march, and arrived within two 
hundred yards of the city gates about noon. 
The Emperor, and all his court, came out to 
meet us; but his great officers would by no 
means suffer his Majesty to endanger his 
person by mounting on my body. 

At the place where the carriage stopped, 
there stood an ancient temple, esteemed to 
be the largest in the whole kingdom; which 
having been polluted some years before by 
an unnatural murder, was, according to the 
zeal of those people, looked upon as profane, 
and therefore had been applied to common 
uses, and all the ornaments and furniture 
carried away. In this edifice it was determined 
I should lodge. The great gate fronting to the 


s north was about four foot high, and almost 


two foot wide, through which I could easily 
creep. On each side-of the gate was a small 
window not above six inches from the ground: 
into that on the left side, the King’s smiths 
conveyed fourscore and eleven chains, like 
those that hang to a lady’s watch in Europe, 
and almost as large, which were locked to my 
left leg with six and thirty padlocks. Over- 
against this temple, on t’other side of the 


there tied fast. All this I was told, for, while ss great highway, at twenty foot distance, there 
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was a turret at least five foot high. Here 
the Emperor ascended, with many principal 
lords of his court, to have an opportunity of 
viewing me, as I was told, for I could not 
see them. It was reckoned that above an s 
hundred thousand inhabitants came out of 
the town upon the same errand; and, in spite 
of my guards, I believe there could not be 
fewer than ten thousand at several times, 


who mounted my body by the help of ladders. 10 


But a proclamation was soon issued to for- 
bid it upon pain of death. When the workmen 
found it was impossible for me to break loose, 
they cut all the strings that bound me; where- 


upon I rose up, with as melancholy a disposi- 15 


tion as ever I had in my life. But the noise 
and astonishment of the people at seeing me 
rise and walk, are not to be expressed. The 
chains that held my left leg were about two 


yards long, and gave me not only the liberty 20 


of walking backwards and ferwards in a 
semicircle; but, being fixed within four inches 
of the gate, allowed me to creep in, and lie 
at my full length in the temple. 


25 


CHAPTER II 


The Emperor of Lilliput, attended by several of 
the nobility, comes to see the Author in his 
confinement. The Emperor’s person and habit 


described. Learned men appointed to teach the 30 


Author their language. He gains favour by his 
mild disposition. His pockets are searched, and 
his sword and pistols taken from him. 


.... The Emperor was already descended 


from the tower, and advancing on horseback 35 


towards me, which had like to have cost him 
dear; for the beast, though very well trained, 
yet wholly unused to such a sight, which ap- 
peared as if a mountain moved before him, 
reared up on his hinder feet: but that prince, 
who is an excellent horseman, kept his seat, 
till his attendants ran in, and held the bridle, 
while his Majesty had time to dismount. When 
he alighted, he surveyed me round with great 
admiration, but kept beyond the length of 
my chain. He ordered his cooks and butlers, 
who were already prepared, to give me vic- 
tuals and drink, which they pushed forward in 
a sort of vehicles upon wheels, till I could 
reach them. I took these vehicles, and soon 
emptied them all; twenty of them were filled 
with meat, and ten with liquor; each of the 
former afforded me two or three good mouth- 
fuls, and I emptied the liquor of ten vessels, 
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50 


one vehicle, drinking it off at a draught; and 
so I did with the rest. The Empress, and 
young Princes of the blood of both sexes, 
attended by many ladies, sat at some distance 
in their chairs; but upon the accident that 
happened to the Emperor’s horse, they 
alighted, and came near his person, which I 
am now going to describe. He is taller by al- 
most the breadth of my nail, than any of 
his court; which alone is enough to strike an 
awe into the beholders. His features are 
strong and masculine, with an Austrian lip and 
arched nose, his complexion olive, his coun- 
tenance erect, his body and limbs well pro- 
portioned, all his motions graceful, and his 
deportment majestic. He was then past his 
prime, being twenty-eight years and three 
quarters old, of which he had reigned about 
seven, in great felicity, and generally victori- 
ous. For the better convenience of behold- 
ing him, I lay on my side, so that my face 
was parallel to his, and he stood but three 
yards off: however, I have had him since 
many times in my hand, and therefore can- 
not be deceived in the description. His dress 
was very plain and simple, and the fashion 
of it between the Asiatic and the European: 
but he had on his head a light helmet of gold, 
adorned with jewels, and a plume on the 
crest. He held his sword drawn in his hand, 
to defend himself, if I should happen to break 
loose; it was almost three inches long, the 
hilt and scabbard were gold enriched with 
diamonds. His voice was shrill, but very 
clear and articulate, and I could distinctly 
hear it when I stood up. The ladies and cour- 
tiers were all most magnificently clad, so 
that the spot they stood upon seemed to 
resemble a petticoat spread on the ground, 
embroidered with figures of gold and silver. 
His Imperial Majesty spoke often to me, and 
I returned answers, but neither of us could 
understand a syllable. There were several of 
his priests and lawyers present (as I con- 
jectured by their habits) who were commanded 
to address themselves to me, and I spoke to 
them in as many languages as I had the least 
smattering of, which were High and Low 
Dutch, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Lingua Franca; but all to no purpose. . . . 
As the news of my arrival spread through 
the kingdom, it brought prodigious numbers 
of rich, idle, and curious people to see me; so 
that the villages were almost emptied, and 


which was contained in earthen vials, into ss great neglect of tillage and household affairs 
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must have ensued, if his Imperial Majesty 
had not provided, by several proclamations 
and orders of state, against this inconven- 
iency. He directed that those who had al- 
ready beheld me should return home, and 
not presume to come within fifty yards of my 
house without license from court; whereby 
the secretaries of state got considerable fees. 

In the mean time, the Emperor held fre- 
quent councils to debate what course should 
be taken with me; and I was afterwards as- 
sured by a particular friend, a person of 
great quality, who was looked upon to be 
as much in the Secret as any, that the court 
was under many difficulties concerning me. 
They apprehended my breaking loose, that 
my diet would be very expensive, and might 
cause a famine. Sometimes they determined 
to starve me, or at least to shoot me in the 
face and hands with poisoned arrows, which 
would saon dispatch me; but again they con- 
sidered, that the stench of so large a carcass 
might produce a plague in the metropolis, 
and probably spread through the whole king- 
dom. In the midst of these consultations, 
several officers of the army went to the door 
of the great council-chamber; and two of 
them being admitted, gave an account of 
my behaviour to the six criminals above- 
mentioned, which made so favourable an im- 
pression in the breast of his Majesty and the 
whole board, in my behalf, that an Imperial 
Commission was issued out, obliging all the 
villages nine hundred yards round the city, 
to deliver in every morning six beeves, forty 
sheep, and other victuals for my sustenance; 
together with a proportionable quantity of 
bread, and wine, and other liquors; for the 
due payment of which his Majesty gave 
assignments upon his treasury. For this prince 
lives chiefly upon his own demesnes, seldom, 
except upon great occasions, raising any sub- 
sidies upon his subjects, who are bound to 
attend him in his wars at their own expense. 
An establishment was also made of six hun- 
dred persons to be my domestics, who had 
board-wages allowed for their maintenance, 
and tents built for them very conveniently on 
each side of my door. It was likewise ordered, 


5 


20 


35 


that three hundred tailors should make me a 50 


suit of clothes after the fashion of the coun- 
try: that six of his Majesty’s greatest schol- 
ars should be employed to instruct me in their 
language: and, lastly, that the Emperor’s 


of guards, should be frequently exercised in 
my sight, to accustom themselves to me. All 
these orders were duly put in execution, and 
in about three weeks I made a great prog- 
ress in learning their language; during which 
time, the Emperor frequently honoured me 
with his visits, and was pleased to assist my 
masters in teaching me. We began already to 
converse together in some sort; and the first 
words I learnt were to express my desire 
that he would please give me my liberty, 
which I every day repeated on my knees. 
His answer, as I could comprehend it, was, 
that this must be a work of time, not to be 
thought on without the advice of his council, 
and that first I must Lumos kelmin pesso 
desmar lon Emposo; that is, swear a peace 
with him and his kingdom. However, that I 
should be used with all kindness; and he 
advised me to acquire, by my patience and 
discreet behaviour, the good opinion of him- 
self and his subjects... . 


CHAPTER III 


5 The Author diverts the Emperor, and his nobility 


of both sexes, in a very uncommon manner. 
The diversions of the court of Lilliput described. 
The Author has his liberty granted him upon 
certain conditions. 


My gentleness and good behaviour had 
gained so far on the Emperor and his court, 
and indeed upon the army and people in gen- 
eral, that I began to conceive hopes of get- 
ting my liberty in a short time. I took all 
possible methods to cultivate this favourable 
disposition. The natives came by degrees to 
be less apprehensive of any danger from me. 
I would sometimes le down, and let five or 
six of them dance on my hand. And at last 
the boys and girls would venture to come and 
play at hide and seek in my hair. I had now 
made a good progress in understanding and 
speaking their language. The Emperor had a 
mind one day to entertain me with several of 
the country shows, wherein they exceed all 
nations I have known, both for dexterity and 
magnificence. I was diverted with none so 
much as that of the rope-dancers, performed 
upon a slender white thread, extended about 
two foot, and twelve inches from the ground. 
Upon which I shall desire liberty, with the 
reader’s patience, to enlarge a little. 

This diversion is only practised by those 
persons who are candidates for great employ- 


horses, and those of the nobility, and troops ss ments, and high favour, at court. They are 
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trained in this art from their youth, and are 
not always of noble birth, or liberal educa- 
tion. When a great office is vacant, either 
by death or disgrace, (which often happens,) 
five or six of those candidates petition the 
Emperor to entertain his Majesty and the 
court with a dance on the rope, and whoever 
jumps the highest without falling, succeeds 
in the office. Very often the chief ministers 
themselves are commanded to show their 
skill, and to convince the Emperor that they 
have not lost their faculty. Flimnap, the 
Treasurer, is allowed to cut a caper on the 
straight rope, at least an inch higher than any 
other lord in the whole empire. I have seen 
him do the summerset several times together 
upon a trencher fixed on the rope, which is no 
thicker than a common packthread in Eng- 
land. My friend Reldresal, principal Secretary 
for private Affairs, is, in my opinion, if I 
am not partial, the second after the Treas- 
urer; the rest of the great officers are much 
upon a par. 

These diversions are often attended with 


fatal accidents, whereof great numbers are =z 


on record. I myself ‘have seen two or three 
candidates break a limb. But the danger is 
much greater when the ministers themselves 
are commanded to show their dexterity; for, 


5 
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candidates advancing one by one, sometimes 
leap over the stick, sometimes creep under 
it backwards and forwards several times, ac- 
cording as the stick is advanced or depressed. 
Sometimes the Emperor holds one end of the 
stick, and his first minister the other; some- 
times the minister has it entirely to himself. 
Whoever performs his part with most agility, 
and holds out the longest in leaping and creep- 
ing, is rewarded with the blue-coloured silk; 
the red is given to the next, and the green to 
the third, which they all wear girt twice round 
about the middle; and you see few great per- 
sons about this court, who’ are not adorned 
with one of these girdles. 

The horses of the army, and those of the 
royal stables, having been daily led before me, 
were no longer shy, but would come up to 
my very feet without starting. The riders 
would leap them over my hand as I held it on 
the ground, and one of the Emperor’s hunts- 
men, upon a large courser, took my foot, 
shoe and all; which was indeed a prodigious 
leap. I had the good fortune to divert the 
Emperor one day after a very extraordinary 
manner. I desired he would order several 
sticks of two foot high, and the thickness of 
an ordinary cane, to be brought me; where- 
upon his Majesty commanded the master of 


by contending to excel themselves and their 30 his woods to give directions accordingly; and 


fellows, they strain so far, that there is 
hardly one of them who hath not received 
a fall, and some of them two or three. I was 
assured that a year or two before my arrival, 
Flimnap would have infallibly broke his neck, 
if one of the King’s cushions, that accident- 
ally lay on the ground, had not weakened the 
force of his fall. 

There is likewise another diversion, which 
is only shown before the Emperor and Em- 
press, and first minister, upon particular oc- 
casions. The Emperor lays on the table three 
fine silken threads of six inches long. One 
is blue, the other red, and the third green. 
These threads are proposed as prizes for those 
persons whom the Emperor hath a mind to 
distinguish by a peculiar mark of his favour. 
The ceremony is performed in his Majesty’s 
great chamber of state, where the candidates 


are to undergo a trial of dexterity very dif- 50 


ferent from the former, and such as I have 
not observed the least resemblance of in any 
other country of the old or the new world. 
The Emperor holds a stick in his hands, 
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the next morning six woodmen arrived with 
as many carriages, drawn by eight horses to 
each. I took nine of these sticks, fixing them 
firmly in the ground in a quadrangular figure, 
two foot and a half square. I took four other 
sticks, and tied them parallel at each corner, 
about two foot from the ground; then I fas- 
tened my handkerchief to the nine sticks 
that stood erect, and extended it on all sides, 
till it was tight as the top of a drum; and 
the four parallel sticks rising about five 
inches higher than the handkerchief, served 
as ledges on each side. When I had fin- 
ished my work, I desired the Emperor to let 
a troop of his best horse, twenty-four in 
number, come and exercise upon this plain. 
His Majesty approved of the proposal, and I 
took them up, one by one, in my hands, 
ready mounted and armed, with the proper 
officers to exercise them. As soon as they got 
into order, they divided into two parties, per- 
formed mock skirmishes, discharged blunt 
arrows, drew their swords, fled and pursued, 
attacked and retired, and in short discovered 


both ends parallel to the horizon, while the 55 the best military discipline I ever beheld. The 
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parallel sticks secured them and their horses 
from falling over the stage; and the Emperor 
was so much delighted that he ordered this 
entertainment to be repeated several days, 
and once was pleased to be lifted up and give 
the word of command; and, with great diffi- 
culty, persuaded even the Empress herself to 
let me hold her in her close chair within two 
yards of the stage, from whence she was able 
to take a full view of the whole performance. 
It was my good fortune that no ill accident 
happened in these entertainments, only once 
a fiery horse, that belonged to one of the cap- 
tains, pawing with his hoof, struck a hole in 
my handkerchief, and his foot slipping, he 
overthrew his rider and himself; but I im- 
mediately relieved them both, and covering 
the hole with one hand, I set down the troop 
with the other, in the same manner as I took 
them up. The horse that fell was strained in 
the left -shoulder, but the rider got no hurt, 
and I repaired my handkerchief as well as I 
could: however, I would not trust to the 
strength of it any more in such dangerous 
enterprises... . 


I had sent so many memorials and peti- 
tions for my liberty, that his Majesty at 
length mentioned the matter, first in the 
cabinet, and then in a full council; where it 
was opposed by none, except Skyresh Bolgo- 
lam, who was pleased, without any provoca- 
tion, to be my mortal enemy. But it was car- 
ried against him by the whole board, and 
confirmed by the Emperor. That minister was 
Galbet, or Admiral of the Realm, very much 
in his master’s confidence, and a person well 
versed in affairs, but of a morose and sour 
complexion. However, he was at length per- 
suaded to comply; but prevailed that the 
articles and conditions upon which I should 
be set free, and to which I must swear, 
should be drawn up by himself. These articles 
were brought to me by Skyresh Bolgolam in 
person, attended by two under-secretaries, 
and several persons of distinction. After they 
were read, I was demanded to swear to the 
performance of them; first in the manner of 
my own country, and afterwards in the 
method prescribed by their laws; which was 
to hold my right foot in my left hand, to 
place the middle finger of my right hand on 
the crown of my head, and my thumb on the 
tip of my right ear. But because the reader 
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and manner of expression peculiar to that 
people, as well as to know the articles upon 
which I recovered my liberty, I have made a 
translation of the whole instrument word for 
word, as near as I was able, which I here 
offer to the public. 

GoLtsastO Momarem EviaME GurRDILO 
SHEFIN MuLty ULLy GvE, most mighty Em- 
peror of Lilliput, delight and terror of the 
universe, whose dominions extend five thou- 
sand blustrugs (about twelve miles in cir- 
cumference) to the extremities of the globe; 
monarch of all monarchs, taller than the 
sons of men; whose feet press down to the 
centre, and whose head strikes against the 
sun; at whose nod the princes of the earth 
shake their knees; pleasant as the spring, 
comfortable as the summer, fruitful as au- 
tumn, dreadful as winter. His most sublime 
Majesty proposeth to the Man-Mountain, 
lately arrived to our celestial dominions, the 
following articles, which by a solemn oath 
he shall be obliged to perform. 


First, The Man-Mountain shall not depart 
from our dominions, without our licence un- 
der our great seal. 


2d, He shall not presume to come into our 
metropolis, without our express order; at 
which time, the inhabitants shall have two 
hours warning to keep within their doors. 


3rd, The said Man-Mountain shall confine 
his walks to our principal high roads, and not 
offer to walk or lie down in a meadow or 
field of corn. 


4th, As he walks the said roads, he shall 
take the utmost care not to trample upon the 
bodies of any of our loving subjects, their 
horses, or carriages, nor take any of our sub- 
jects into his hands, without their own con- 
sent. 


Sth, If an express requires extraordinary 
dispatch, the Man-Mountain shall be obliged 
to carry in his pocket the messenger and 
horse a six days journey once in every moon, 
and return the said messenger back (if so 
required) safe to our Imperial Presence. 


6th, He shall be our ally against our en- 
emies in the Island of Blefuscu, and do his 
utmost to destroy their fleet, which is now 
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7th, That the said Man-Mountain shall, at 


his times of leisure, be aiding and assisting 
our workmen, in helping to raise certain great 
stones, towards covering the wall of the prin- 
cipal park, and other our royal buildings. 


8th, That the said Man-Mountain shall, 
in two moons’ time, deliver in an exact sur- 
vey of the circumference of our dominions 
by a computation of his own paces round 
the coast. 


Lastly, That upon his solemn oath to ob- 
serve all the above articles, the said Man- 
Mountain shall have a daily allowance of 
meat and drink sufficient for the support of 
1728 of our subjects, with free access to our 
Royal Person, and other marks of our favour. 
Given at our Palace at Belfaborac the twelfth 
day of the ninety-first moon of our reign. 


I swore: and subscribed to these articles 
with great cheerfulness and content, although 
some of them were not so honourable as I 
could have wished; which proceeded wholly 
from the malice of Skyresh Bolgolam, the 
High-Admiral: whereupon my chains were 
immediately unlocked, and I was at full lib- 
erty; the Emperor himself in person did me 
the honour to be by at the whole ceremony. 
I made my acknowledgements by prostrating 
myself at his Majesty’s feet: but he com- 
manded me to rise; and after many gracious 
expressions, which, to avoid the censure of 
vanity, I shall not repeat, he added, that he 
hoped I should prove a useful servant, and 
wel] deserve all the favours he had already 
conferred upon me, or might do for the 
future. 

The reader may please to observe, that in 
the last article for the recovery of my lib- 
erty, the Emperor stipulates to allow me a 
quantity of meat and drink sufficient for the 
support of 1728 Lilliputians. Some time after, 
asking a friend at court how they came to fix 
on that determinate number; he told me that 
his Majesty’s mathematicians, having taken 
the height of my body by the help of a quad- 
rant, and finding it to exceed theirs in the 
proportion of twelve to one, they concluded 
from the similarity of their bodies, that mine 
must contain at least 1728 of theirs, and con- 
sequently would require as much food as was 
necessary to support that number of Lilli- 
putians. By which, the reader may conceive 
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an idea of the ingenuity of that people, as 
well as the prudent and exact economy of so 
great a prince. 


CHAPTER IV 


Mildendo, the metropolis of Lilliput, described, 
together with the Emperor’s palace. A con- 
versation between the Author and a principal 
Secretary, concerning the affairs of that empire. 
The Author’s offer to serve the Emperor in his © 
wars. 


The first request I made after I had ob- 
tained my liberty, was, that I might have 
licence to see Mildendo, the metropolis; 
which the Emperor easily granted me, but 
with a special charge to do no hurt either 
to the inhabitants or their houses. The people 
had notice by proclamation of my design to 
visit the town. The wall which encompassed 
it, is two foot and an half high, and at least 
eleven inches broad, so that a coach and 
horses may be driven very safely round it; 
and it is flanked with strong towers at ten 
foot distance. I stepped over the great West- 
ern Gate, and passed very gently, and side- 
ling through the two principal streets, only 
in my short waistcoat, for fear of damaging 
the roofs and eaves of the houses with the 
skirts of my coat. I walked with the utmost 
circumspection, to avoid treading on any 
stragglers, that might remain in the streets, 
although the orders were very strict, that all 
people should keep in their houses, at their 
own peril. The garret windows and tops of 
houses were so crowded with spectators, that 
I thought in all my travels I had not seen 
a more populous place. The city is an exact 
square, each side of the wall being five hun- 
dred foot long. The two great streets, which 
run cross and divide it into four quarters, 
are five foot wide. The lanes and alleys, which 
I could not enter, but only viewed them as I 
passed, are from twelve to eighteen inches. 
The town is capable of holding five hundred 
thousands souls. The houses are from three 
to five stories. The shops and markets well 
provided. 

The Emperor’s palace is in the centre of 
the city, where the two great streets meet. 
It is inclosed by a wall of two foot high, and 
twenty foot distant from the buildings. I had 
his Majesty’s permission to step over this 
wall; and the space being so wide between 
that and the palace, I could easily view it 
on every side, The outward court is a square 
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of forty foot, and includes two other courts: 
in the inmost are the royal apartments, which 
I was very desirous to see, but found it ex- 
tremely difficult; for the great gates, from 
one square into another, were but eighteen 
inches high, and seven inches wide. Now the 
buildings of the outer court were at least five 
foot high, and it was impossible for me to 
stride over them without infinite damage to 
the pile, though the walls were strongly built 
of hewn stone, and four inches thick. At the 
same time the Emperor had a great desire 
that I should see the magnificence of his 
palace; but this I was not able to do till 
three days after, which I spent in cutting 
down with my knife some of the largest trees 
in the royal park, about an hundred yards 
distant from the city. Of these trees I made 
two stools, each about three foot high, and 
strong enough to bear my weight. The people 
having received notice a second time, I went 
again through the city to the palace, with my 
two stools in my hands. When I came to the 
side of the outer court, I stood upon one 
stool, and took the other in my hand: this I 
lifted over the roof, and gently set it down 
on the space between the first and second 
court, which was eight foot wide. I then 
stept over the buildings very conveniently 
from one stool to the other, and drew up 
the first after me with a hooked stick. By 
this contrivance I got into the inmost court; 
and lying down upon my side, I applied my 
face to the windows of the middle stories, 
which were left open on purpose, and dis- 
covered the most splendid apartments that 
can be imagined. There I saw the Empress 
and the young Princes, in their several lodg- 
ings, with their chief attendants about them. 
Her Imperial Majesty was pleased to smile 
very graciously upon me, and gave me out 
of the window her hand to kiss... . 


One morning, about a fortnight after I 
had obtained my liberty, Reldresal, principal 
Secretary (as they style him) of private 
Affairs, came to my house attended only by 
one servant. He ordered his coach to wait at 
a distance, and desired I would give him an 
hour’s audience; which I readily consented 
to, on account of his quality and personal 
merits, as well as the many good offices he 
had done me during my solicitations at court. 
I offered to lie down, that he might the more 
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rather to let me hold him in my hand during 
our conversation. He began with compli- 
ments on my liberty; said he might pretend 
to some merit in it: but, however, added, 
that if it had not been for the present sit- 
uation of things at court, perhaps I might 
not have obtained it so soon. For, said he, 
as flourishing a condition as we may appear 
to be in to foreigners, we labour under two 
mighty evils; a violent faction at home, and 
the danger of an invasion by a most potent 
enemy from abroad. As to the first, you are 
to understand, that for about seventy moons 
past there have been two struggling parties in 
this empire, under the names of Tramecksan 
and Slamecksan, from the high and low heels 
on their shoes, by which they distinguish 
themselves. It is alleged indeed, that the high 
heels are most agreeable to our ancient con- 
stitution: but however this be, his Majesty 
hath determined to make use of only low 
heels in the administration of the govern- 
ment, and all offices in the gift of the Crown, 
as you cannot but observe; and particularly, 
that his Majesty’s Imperial heels are lower 
at least by a drurr than any of his court; 
(drurr is a measure about the fourteenth part 
of an inch). The animosities between these 
two parties run so high, that they will neither 
eat nor drink, nor talk with each other. We 
compute the Tramecksan, or High-Heels, to 
exceed us in number; but the power is wholly 
on our side. We apprehend his Imperial High- 
ness, the Heir to the Crown, to have some 
tendency towards the High-Heels; at least 
we can plainly discover one of his heels 
higher than the other, which gives him a 
hobble in his gait. Now, in the midst of 
these intestine disquiets, we are threatened 
with an invasion from the Island of Blefuscu, 
which is the other great empire of the uni- 
verse, almost as large and powerful as this 
of his Majesty. For as to what we have heard 
you affirm, that there are other kingdoms and 
states in the world inhabited by human crea- 
tures as large as yourself, our philosophers 
are in much doubt, and would rather con- 
jecture that you dropped from the moon, or 
one of the stars; because it is certain, that 
an hundred mortals of your bulk would, in 
a short time, destroy all the fruits and cattle 
of his Majesty’s dominions. Besides, our his- 
tories of six thousand moons make no men- 
tion of any other regions, than the two great 
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mighty powers have, as I was going to tell 
you, been engaged in a most obstinate war 
for six and thirty moons past. It began upon 
the following occasion. It is allowed on all 
hands, that the primitive way of breaking 
eggs before we eat them, was upon the larger 
end: but his present Majesty’s grandfather, 
while he was a boy, going to eat an egg, and 
breaking it according to the ancient prac- 
tice, happened to cut one of his fingers. 
Whereupon the Emperor his father published 
an edict, commanding all his subjects, upon 
great penalties, to break the smaller end of 
their eggs. The people so highly resented 
this law, that our histories tell us there have 
been six rebellions raised on that account; 
wherein one Emperor lost his life, and an- 
other his crown. These civil commotions were 
constantly fomented by the monarchs of 
Blefuscu; and when they were quelled, the 
exiles always fled for refuge to that empire. 
It is computed, that eleven thousand persons 
have, at several times, suffered death, rather 
than submit to break their eggs at the smaller 
end. Many hundred large volumes have been 
published upon this controversy: but the 
books of the Big-Endians have been long for- 
bidden, and the whole party rendered inca- 
pable by law of holding employments. During 
the course of these troubles, the Emperors 
of Blefuscu did frequently expostulate by 
their ambassadors, accusing us of making a 
schism in religion, by offending against a 
fundamental doctrine of our great prophet 
Lustrog, in the fifty-fourth chapter of the 
Blundecral (which is their Alcoran). This, 
however, is thought to be a mere strain upon 
the text: for the words are these; That all 
true believers break their eggs at the conven- 
ient end: and which is the convenient end, 
seems, in my humble opinion, to be left to 
every man’s conscience, or at least in the 
power of the chief magistrate to determine. 
Now the Big-Endian exiles have found so 
much credit in the Emperor of Blefuscu’s 
court, and so much private assistance and en- 
couragement from their party here at home, 
that a bloody war has been carried on be- 
tween the two empires for six and _ thirty 
moons with various success; during which 
time we have lost forty capital ships, and a 
much greater number of smaller vessels, to- 
gether with thirty thousand of our best sea- 
men and soldiers; and the damage received by 
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than ours. However, they have now equipped 
a numerous fleet, and are just preparing to 
make a descent upon us; and his Imperial 
Majesty, placing great confidence in your 
valour and strength, has commanded me to 
lay this account of his affairs before you. 

I desired the Secretary to present my 
humble duty to the Emperor, and to let him 
know, that I thought it would not become 
me, who was a foreigner, to interfere with 
parties; but I was ready, with the hazard of 
my life, to defend his person and state against 
all invaders. 


CHAPTER V 


The Author, by an extraordinary stratagem, pre- 
vents an invasion. A high title of honour is 
conferred upon him. Ambassadors arrive from 
the Emperor of Blefuscu, and sue for peace. 
The Empress’s apartment on fire by an acci- 
dent, the Author instrumental in saving the 
rest of the palace. 

The Empire of Blefuscu is an island sit- 
uated to the north north-east of Lilliput, 
from whence it is parted only by a channel 
of eight hundred yards wide. i had not yet 
seen it, and upon this notice of an intended 
invasion, I avoided appearing on that side of 
the coast, for fear of being discovered by 
some of the enemy’s ships, who had received 
no intelligence of me, all intercourse between 
the two empires having been strictly for- 
bidden during the war, upon pain of death, 
and an embargo laid by our Emperor upon all 
vessels whatsoever. I communicated to his 
Majesty a project I had formed of seizing 
the enemy’s whole fleet: which, as our scouts 
assured us, lay at anchor in the harbour 
ready to sail with the first fair wind. I con- 
sulted the most experienced seamen, upon the 
depth of the channel, which they had often 
plumbed, who told me, that in the middle at 
high-water it was seventy glumgluffs deep, 
which is about six foot of European meas- 
ure; and in the rest of it fifty glumgluffs at 


smost. I walked towards the northeast coast 


over against Blefuscu; and lying down be- 
hind a hillock, took out my small pocket 
perspective-glass, and viewed the enemy’s 
fleet at anchor, consisting of about fifty 
men of war, and a great number of trans- 
ports: I then came back to my house, and 
gave order (for which I had a _ warrant) 
for a great quantity of the strongest cable 
and bars of iron. The cable was about as 
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length and size of a knitting-needle. I trebled 
the cable to make it stronger, and for the 
same reason I twisted three of the iron bars 
together, binding the extremities into a hook. 
Having thus fixed fifty hooks to as many 
cables, I went back to the north-east coast, 
and putting off my coat, shoes, and stockings, 
walked into the sea in my leathern jerkin, 
about half an hour before high water. I waded 
with what haste I could, and swam in the 
middle about thirty yards till I felt ground; 
I arrived at the fleet in less than half an 
hour. The enemy was so frighted when they 
saw me, that they leaped out of their ships, 
and swam to shore, where there could not be 
fewer than thirty thousand souls. I then took 
my tackling, and fastening a hook to the hole 
at the prow of each, I tied all the cords to- 
gether at the end. While I was thus employed, 
the enemy discharged several thousand ar- 
rows, many of which stuck in my hands and 
face; and besides the excessive smart, gave 
me much disturbance in my work. My greatest 
apprehension was for my eyes, which I should 
have infallibly lost, if I had not suddenly 
thought of an expedient. I kept among other 
little necessaries a pair of spectacles in a pri- 
vate pocket, which, as I observed before, had 
scaped the Emperor’s searchers. These I took 
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my nose, and thus armed went on boldly with 
my work in spite of the enemy’s arrows, many 
of which struck against the glasses of my 
spectacles, but without any other effect, fur- 


ther than a little to discompose them. I had 3s 


now fastened all the hooks, and taking the 
knot in my hand, began to pull; but not a 
ship would stir, for they were all too fast held 
by their anchors, so that the boldest part of 


my enterprise remained. I therefore let go the 4o 


cord, and leaving the hooks fixed to the ships, 
I resolutely cut with my knife the cables that 
fastened the anchors, receiving about two hun- 
dred shots in my face and hands;*then I took 


up the knotted end of the cables, to which my 4s 


hooks were tied, and with great ease drew 
fifty of the enemy’s largest men of war after 


me. 
The Blefuscudians, who had not the least 


imagination of what I intended, were at first 50 


confounded with astonishment. They had seen 
me cut the cables, and thought my design 
was only to let the ships run a-drift, or fall 
foul on each other: but when they perceived 


pulling at the end, they set up such a scream 
of grief and despair, that it is almost im- 
possible to describe or conceive. When I had 
got out of danger, I stopped awhile to pick 
out the arrows that stuck in my hands and 
face; and rubbed on some of the same oint- 
ment that was given me at my first arrival, 
as I have formerly mentioned. I then took 
off my spectacles, and waiting about an hour, 
till the tide was a little fallen, I waded 
through the middle with my cargo, and ar- 
rived safe at the royal port of Lilliput. 

The Emperor and his whole court stood on 
the shore, expecting the issue of this great 
adventure. They saw the ships move forward 
in a large half-moon, but could not discern 
me, who was up to my breast in water. When 
I advanced in the middle of the channel, they 
were yet in more pain, because I was under 
water to my neck. The Emperor concluded 
me to be drowned, and that the enemy’s fleet 
was approaching in a hostile manner: but he 
was soon eased of his fears, for the channel 
growing shallower every step I made, I came 
in a short time within hearing, and holding 
up the end of the cable by which the fleet 
was fastened, I cried in a loud voice, Long 
live the most puissant Emperor of Lilliput! 
This great prince received me at my landing 
with all possible encomiums, and created me 
a Nardac upon the spot, which is the highest 
title of honour among them. 

His Majesty desired I would take some 
other opportunity of bringing all the rest of 
his enemy’s ships into his ports. And so un- 
measurable is the ambition of princes, that 
he seemed to think of nothing less than re- 
ducing the whole empire of Blefuscu into a 
province, and governing it by a viceroy; of 
destroying the Big-Endian exiles, and com- 
pelling that people to break the smaller end 
of their eggs, by which he would remain the 
sole monarch of the whole world. But I en- 
deavoured to divert him from this design, by 
many arguments drawn from the topics of 
policy as well as justice; and I plainly pro- 
tested, that I would never be an instrument 
of bringing a free and brave people into 
slavery. And when the matter was debated 
in council, the wisest part of the ministry 
were of my opinion. 

This open bold declaration of mine was so 
opposite to the schemes and politics of his 
Imperial Majesty, that he could never for- 
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manner at council, where I was told that 
some of the wisest appeared, at least by their 
silence, to be of my opinion; but others, who 
were my secret enemies, could not forbear 
some expressions, which by a side-wind re- s 
flected on me. And from this time began an 
intrigue between his Majesty and a junto of 
ministers maliciously bent against me, which 
broke out in less than two months, and had 
like to have ended in my utter destruction. 
Of so little weight are the greatest services to 
princes, when put into the balance with a 
refusal to gratify their passions. .. . 
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CHAPTER VI 


Of the inhabitants of Lilliput; their learning, laws, 
and customs, the manner of educating their 
children. The Author’s way of living in thal 
country. His vindication of a great lady. 


Although I intend to leave the description 
of this empire to a particular treatise, yet 
in the mean time I am content to gratify the 
curious reader with some general ideas. As 
the common size of the natives is somewhat 
under six inches high, so there is an exact 
proportion in all other animals, as well as 
plants and trees: for instance, the tallest 
horses and oxen are between four and five 
inches in height, the sheep an inch and a half, 
more or less: their geese about the bigness 
of a sparrow, and so the several gradations 
downwards till you come to the smallest, 
which, to my sight, were almost invisible; but 35 
nature hath adapted the eyes of the Lillipu- 
tians to all objects proper for their view: 
they see with great exactness, but at no great 
distance. And to show the sharpness of their 
sight towards objects that are near, I have 40 
been much pleased with observing a cook 
pulling a lark, which was not so large as a 
common fly; and a young girl threading an 
invisible needle with invisible silk. Their tall- 
est trees are about seven foot high: I mean 4; 
some of those in the great royal park, the 
tops whereof I could but just reach with my 
fist clinched. The other vegetables are in the 
same proportion; but this I leave to the - 
reader’s imagination. 

I shall say but little at present of their 
learning, which for many ages hath flourished 
in all its branches among them: but their 
manner of writing is very peculiar, being 
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Europeans; nor from the right to the left, 
like the Arabians; nor from up to down, like 
the Chinese; nor from down to up, like the 
Cascagians; but aslant from one corner of 
the paper to the other, like ladies in England. 

They bury their dead with their heads 
directly downwards, because they hold an 
opinion, that in eleven thousand moons they 
are all to rise again, in which period the earth 
(which they conceive to be flat) will turn 
upside down, and by this means they shall, at 
their resurrection, be found ready standing 
on their feet. The learned among them con- 
fess the absurdity of this doctrine, but the 
practice still continues, in compliance to the 
vulgar. 

There are some laws and customs in this 
empire very peculiar; and if they were not so 
directly contrary to those of my own dear 
country, I should be tempted to say a littie in 
their justification. It is only to be wished, 
that they were as -well executed. The first I 
shall mention, relates to informers. All crimes 
against the state are punished here with the 
utmost severity; but if the person accused 
maketh his innocence plainly to appear upon 
his trial, the accuser is immediately put to 
an ignominious death; and out of his goods 
or lands, the innocent person is quadruply 
recompensed for the loss of his time, for the 
danger he underwent, for the hardship of 
his imprisonment, and for all the charges he 
hath been at in making his defence. Or, if that 
fund be deficient, it is largely supplied by 
the Crown. The Emperor does also confer on 
him some public mark of his favour, and 
proclamation is made of his innocence through 
the whole city. 

They look upon fraud as a greater crime 
than theft, and therefore seldom fail to pun- 
ish it with death; for they allege, that care 
and vigilance, with a very common _ under- 
standing, may preserve a man’s goods from 
thieves, but honesty has no fence against su- 
perior cunning; and since it is necessary that 
there should be a perpetual intercourse of buy- 
ing and selling, and dealing upon credit. 
where fraud is permitted and connived at, or 
hath no law to punish it, the honest dealer 
is always undone, and the knave gets the 
advantage. I remember when I was once in- 
terceding with the Emperor for a criminal 
who had wronged his master of a great sum 
of money, which he had received by order, 
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his Majesty, by way of extenuation, that it 
was only a breach of trust; the Emperor 
thought it monstrous in me to offer, as a de- 
fence, the greatest aggravation of the crime: 
and truly I had little to say in return, farther 
than the common answer, that different na- 
tions had different customs; for, I confess, 
I was heartily ashamed. 

Although we usually call reward and pun- 
ishment the two hinges upon which all gov- 
ernment turns, yet I could never observe 
this maxim to be put in practice by any nation 
except that of Lilliput. Whoever can there 
bring sufficient proof that he hath strictly ob- 
served the laws of his country for seventy- 
three moons, hath a claim to certain privileges, 
according to his quality and condition of life, 
with a proportionate sum of money out of a 
fund appropriated for that use: he likewise 
acquires the title of Smilpall, or Legal, which 
is added to his name, but does not descend to 
his posterity. And these people thought it a 
prodigious defect of policy among us, when I 
told them that our laws were enforced only by 
penalties, without any mention of reward. It 
is upon this account that the image of Justice, 
in their courts of judicature, is formed with 
six eyes, two before, as many behind, and on 
each side one, to signify circumspection; with 
a bag of gold open in her right hand, and a 
sword sheathed in her left, to show she is 
more disposed to reward than to punish. 

In choosing persons for all employments, 
they have more regard to good morals than 
to great abilities; for, since government is 
necessary to mankind, they believe that the 
common size of human understandings is 
fitted to some station or other, and that Prov- 
idence never intended to make the manage- 
ment of public affairs a mystery, to be com- 
prehended only by a few persons of sublime 
genius, of which there seldom are three born 
in an age: but they suppose truth, justice, 
temperance, and the like, to be in every 
man’s power; the practice of which virtues, 
assisted by experience and a good intention, 
would qualify any man for the service of his 
country, except where a course of study is 
required. But they thought the want of 
moral virtues was so far from being supplied 
by superior endowments of the mind, that 
employments could never be put into such 
dangerous hands as those of persons so qual- 
ified; and at least, that the mistakes com- 
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would never be of such fatal consequence to 
the public weal, as the practices of a man 
whose inclinations led him to be corrupt, and 
had great abilities to manage, and multiply, 
and defend his corruptions. 

In like manner, the disbelief of a Divine 
Providence renders a man uncapable of hold- 
ing any public station; for, since kings avow 
themselves to be the deputies of Providence, 
the Lilliputians think nothing can be more 
absurd than for a prince to employ such men 
as disown the authority under which he acts. 

In relating these and the following laws, 
I would only be understood to mean the orig- 
inal institution, and not the most scandalous 
corruptions into which these people are fallen 
by the degenerate nature of man. For as to 
that infamous practice of acquiring great em- 
ployments by dancing on the ropes, or badges 
of favour and distinction by leaping over 
sticks and creeping under them, the reader is 
to observe, that they were first introduced 
by the grandfather of the Emperor now reign- 
ing, and grew to the present height, by the 
gradual increase of party and faction. 

Ingratitude is among them a capital crime, 
as we read it to have been in some other 
countries: for they reason thus, that whoever 
makes ill returns to his benefactor, must 
needs be a common enemy to the rest of 
mankind, from whom he hath received no ob- 
ligation, and therefore such a man is not fit 
to live. 

Their notions relating to the duties of par- 
ents and children differ extremely from ours. 
For, since the conjunction of male and fe- 
male is founded upon the great law of nature, 
in order to propagate and continue the spe- 
cies, the Lilliputians will needs have it, that 
men and women are joined together like other 
animals, by the motives of concupiscence; 
and that their tenderness towards their young 
proceeds from the like natural principle: for 
which reason they will never allow, that a 
child is under any obligation to his father 
for begetting him, or to his mother for bring- 
ing him into the world, which, considering 
the miseries of human life, was neither a 
benefit in itself, nor intended so by his par- 
ents, whose thoughts in their love-encounters 
were otherwise employed. Upon these, and the 
like reasonings, their opinion is, that parents 
are the last of all others to be trusted with 
the education of their own children; and 


mitted by ignorance in a virtuous disposition, 55 therefore they have in every town public 
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nurseries, where all parents, except cottagers 
and labourers, are obliged to send their in- 
fants of both sexes to be reared and educated 
when they come to the age of twenty moons, 
at which time they are supposed to have 5 
some rudiments of docility. These schools are 
of several kinds, suited to different qualities, 
and to both sexes. They have certain profes- 
sors well skilled in preparing children for such 
a condition of life as befits the rank of their 
parents, and their own capacities as well as 
inclinations. I shall first say something of the 
male nurseries, and then of the female. 
The nurseries for males of noble or emi- 
nent birth, are provided with grave and 
learned professors, and their several deputies. 
The clothes and food of the children are plain 
and simple. They are bred up in the prin- 
ciples of honour, justice, courage, modesty, 
clemency, religion, and love of their country; 
they are always employed in some business, 
except in the times of eating and sleeping, 
which are very short, and two hours for diver- 
sions, consisting of bodily exercises. They are 
dressed by men till four years of age, and 
then are obliged to dress themselves, although 
their quality be ever so great; and the women 
attendants, who are aged proportionably to 
ours at fifty, perform only the most menial 
offices. They are never suffered to converse 
with servants, but go together in small or 
greater numbers to take their diversions, and 
always in the presence of a professor, or one 
of his deputies; whereby they avoid those 
early bad impressions of folly and vice to 3s 
which our children are subject. Their parents 
are suffered to see them only twice a year; 
the visit is to last but an hour. They are 
allowed to kiss the child at meeting and part- 


20 


25 


ing; but a professor, who always stands by 4o 


on those occasions, will not suffer them to 
whisper, or use any fondling expressions, or 
bring any presents of toys, sweetmeats, and 
the like. 


The pension from each family for the edu- 45 


cation and entertainment of a child, upon 
failure of due payment, is levied by the Em- 
peror’s officers. 

The nurseries for children of ordinary gen- 


tlemen, merchants, traders, and handicrafts, so 


are managed proportionably after the same 
manner; only those designed for trades, are 
put out apprentices at eleven years old, 
whereas those of persons of quality continue 


to one and twenty with us: but the confine- 
ment is gradually lessened for the last three 
years. 

In the female nurseries, the young girls 
of quality are educated much like the males, 
only they are dressed by orderly servants of 
their own sex; but always in the presence of 
a professor or deputy, till they come to dress 
themselves, which is at five years old. And 
if it be found that these nurses ever pre- 
sume to entertain the girls with frightful or 
foolish stories, or the common follies prac- 
tised by chambermaids among us, they are 
publicly whipped thrice about the city, im- 
prisoned for a year, and banished for life to 
the most desolate part of the country. Thus 
the young ladies there are as much ashamed 
of being cowards and fools, as the men, and 
despise all personal ornaments beyond decency 
and cleanliness: neither did I perceive any 
difference in their education, made by their 
difference of sex, only that the exercises of 
the females were not altogether so robust; 
and that some rules were given them relat- 
ing to domestic life, and a smaller compass 
of learning was enjoined them: for their 
maxim is, that among people of quality, a 
wife should be always a reasonable and agree- 
able companion, because she cannot always be 
young. When the girls are twelve years old, 
which among them is the marriageable age, 
their parents or guardians take them home, 
with great expressions of gratitude to the 
professors, and seldom without tears of the 
young lady and her companions. 

In the nurseries of females of the meaner 
sort, the children are instructed in all kinds 
of work proper for their sex, and their sev- 
eral degrees: those intended for apprentices, 
are dismissed at seven years old, the rest are 
kept to eleven. 

The meaner families who have children at 
these nurseries, are obliged, besides their an- 
nual pension, which is as low as possible, to 
return to the steward of the nursery a small 
monthly share of their gettings, to be a por- 
tion for the child; and therefore all parents 
are limited in their expenses by the law. For 
the Lilliputians think nothing can be more 
unjust, than for people, in subservience to 
their own appetites, to bring children into 
the world, and leave the burthen of support- 
ing them on the public. As to persons of 
quality, they give security to appropriate a 


in their exercises till fifteen, which answers 55 certain sum for each child, suitable to their 
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condition; and these funds are always man- 


aged with good husbandry, and the most ex-’ 


act justice. 

The cottagers and labourers keep their 
children at home, their business being only to 
till and cultivate the earth, and therefore 
their education is of little consequence to the 
public; but the old and diseased among them 
are supported by hospitals: for begging is a 
trade unknown in this empire. . . . 


PART EL 


A VOYAGE TO BROBDINGNAG 
CHAPTER I 


A great storm described, the long-boat sent to 
fetch water, the Author goes with it to discover 
the country. He is left on shore, is seized by one 
of the natives, and carried to a farmer’s house. 
His reception there, with several accidents that 
happened there. A description of the inhabi- 
tants. 


.... On the 16th day of June, 1703, a 
boy on the topmast discovered land. On the 
17th we came in full view of a great island 
or continent (for we knew not whether) on 
the south side whereof was a small neck of 
land jutting out into the sea, and a creek too 


shallow to hold a ship above one hundred 30 


tons. We cast anchor within a league of this 
creek, and our Captain sent a dozen of his 
men well armed in the long-boat, with vessels 
for water if any could be found. I desired 


his leave to go with them, that I might see 3; 


the country, and make what discoveries I 
could. When we came to land we saw no 
river or spring, nor any sign of inhabitants. 
Our men therefore wandered on the shore to 


find out some fresh water near the sea, and 4o 


I walked alone about a mile on the other 
side, where I observed the country all barren 
and rocky. I now began to be weary, and 
seeing nothing to entertain my Curiosity, I 


returned gently down towards the creek; and 4; 


the sea being full in my view, I saw our men 
already got into the boat, and rowing for life 
to the ship. I was going to hollow after them, 
although it had been to little purpose, when 


I observed a huge creature walking after so 


them in the sea, as fast as he could: he 
waded not much deeper than his knees, and 
took prodigious strides: but our men had the 
start of him half a league, and the sea there- 


° 


monster was not able to overtake the boat. 
This I was afterwards told, for I durst not 
Stay to see the issue of that adventure; but 
ran as fast as I could the way I first went, 
and then climbed up a steep hill, which 
gave me some prospect of the country. I found 
it fully cultivated; but that which first sur- 
prised me was the length of the grass, which 
in those grounds that seemed to be kept for 
hay, was about twenty foot high. 

I fell into a high road, for so I took it 
to be, though it served to the inhabitants 
only as a foot-path through a field of barley. 
Here I walked on for some time, but could 
see little on either side, it being now near 
harvest, and the corn rising at least forty 
foot. I was an hour walking to the end of 
this field, which was fenced in with a 
hedge of at least one hundred and twenty 
foot high, and the trees so lofty that I could 
make no computation of their altitude. There 
was a stile to pass from this field into the 
next. It had four steps, and a stone to cross 
over when you came to the uppermost. It was 
impossible for me to climb this stile, because 
every step was six foot high, and the upper 
stone above twenty. I was endeavouring to 
find some gap in the hedge, when I discovered 
one of the inhabitants in the next field, ad- 
vancing towards the stile, of the same size 
with him whom I saw in the sea pursuing our 
boat. He appeared as tall as an ordinary spire- 
steeple, and took about ten yards at every 
stride, as near as I could guess. I was struck 
with the utmost fear and astonishment, and 
ran to hide myself in the corn, from whence 
I saw him at the top of the stile, looking back 
into the next field on the right hand, and 
heard him call in a voice many degrees louder 
than a speaking-trumpet: but the noise was 
so high in the air, that at first I certainly 
thought it was thunder. Whereupon seven 
monsters like himself came towards him with 
reaping-hooks in their hands, each hook about 
the largeness of six scythes. These people 
were not so well clad as the first, whose serv- 
ants or labourers they seemed to be: for, 
upon some words he spoke, they went to reap 
the corn in the field where I lay. I kept from 
them at as great a distance as I could, but 
was forced to move with extreme difficulty, 
for the stalks of the corn were sometimes 
not above a foot distant, so that I could 
hardly squeeze my body betwixt them. How- 


abouts being full of sharp-pointed rocks, the ss ever, I made a shift to go forward till I 
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came to a part of the field where the corn 

had been laid by the rain and wind. Here it 

was impossible for me to advance a step; for 

the stalks were so interwoven that I could 

not creep through, and the beards of the s 
fallen ears so strong and pointed that they 
pierced through my clothes into my flesh. At 
the same time I heard the reapers not above 
an hundred yards behind me. Being quite dis- 
pirited with toil, and wholly overcome by 
grief and despair, I lay down between two 
ridges, and heartily wished I might there end 
my days. I bemoaned my desolate widow, 
and fatherless children. I lamented my own 
folly and wilfulness in attempting a second 
voyage against the advice of all my friends 
and relations. In this terrible agitation of 
mind I could not forbear thinking of Lilliput, 
whose inhabitants looked upon me as the 
greatest prodigy that ever appeared in the 
world; where I was able to draw an Imperial 
Fleet in my hand, and perform those other 
actions which will be recorded for ever in 
the chronicles of that empire, while posterity 
shall hardly believe them, although attested 
by millions. I reflected what a mortification 
it must prove to me to appear as inconsid- 
erable in this nation as one single Lilliputian 
would be among us. But this I conceived was 
to be the least of my misfortunes: for, as 30 
human creatures are observed to be more 

savage and cruel in proportion to their bulk, 

what could I expect but to be a morsel in the 

mouth of the first among these enormous 


15 


barbarians that should happen to seize me? 3; 


Undoubtedly philosophers are in the right 
when they tell us, that nothing is great or 
little otherwise than by comparison. It might 
have pleased fortune to have let the Lilli- 


putians find some nation, where the people 4o 


were as diminutive with respect to them, as 
they were to me. And who knows but that 
even this prodigious race of mortals might be 
equally overmatched in some distant part of 


the world, whereof we have yet no discovery? 4; 


Scared and confounded as I was, I could 
not forbear going on with these reflections, 
when one of the reapers approaching within 
ten yards of the ridge where I lay, made me 


apprehend that with the next step I should so 


be squashed to death under his foot, or cut 
in two with his reaping-hook. And therefore 
when he was again about to move, I screamed 
as loud as fear could make me. Whereupon 


20 


round about under him for some time, at 
last espied me as I lay on the ground. He 
considered a while with the caution of one 
who endeavours to lay hold on a small dan- 
gerous animal in such a manner that it shall 
not be able either to scratch or bite him, 
as I myself have sometimes done with a wea- 
sel in England. At length he ventured to take 
me up behind by the middle between his fore- 
finger and thumb, and brought me within 
three yards of his eyes, that he might behold 
my shape more perfectly. I guessed his mean- 
ing, and my good fortune gave me so much 
presence of mind, that I resolved not to 
struggle in the least as he held me in the air 
about sixty foot from the ground, although 
he grievously pinched my sides, for fear I 
should slip through his fingers. All I ventured 
was to raise my eyes towards the sun, and 
place my hands together in a supplicating 
posture, and to speak some words in an 
humble melancholy tone, suitable to the con- 
dition I then was in. For I apprehended 
every moment that he would dash me against 


5 the ground, as we usually do any little hateful 


animal which we have a mind to destroy. 
But my good star would have it, that he ap- 
peared pleased with my voice and gestures, 
and began to look upon me as a curiosity, 
much wondering to hear me pronounce ar- 
ticulate words, although he could not under- 
stand them. In the mean time I was not able 
to forbear groaning and shedding tears, and 
turning my head towards my sides; letting 
him know, as well as I could, how cruelly 
I was hurt by the pressure of his thumb and 
finger. He seemed to apprehend my meaning; 
for, lifting up the lappet of his coat, he put 
me gently into it, and immediately ran along 
with me to his master, who was a substantial 
farmer, and the same person I had first seen 
in the field. 

The farmer having (as I supposed by their 
talk) received such an account of me as his 
servant could give him, took a piece of small 
straw, about the size of a walking staff, and 
therewith lifted up the lappets of my coat; 
which it seems he thought to be some kind 
of covering that nature had given me. He 
blew my hairs aside to take a better view 
of my face. He called his hinds about him, 
and asked them (as I afterwards learned) 
whether they had ever seen in the fields any 
little creature that resembled me. He then 


the huge creature trod short, and looking ss placed me softly on the ground upon all four, 
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but I got immediately up, and walked slowly 
backwards and forwards, to let those people 
see I had no intent to run away. They all sat 
down in a circle about me, the better to ob- 
serve my motions. I pulled off my hat, and 
made a low bow towards the farmer. I fell 
on my knees, and lifted up my hands and 
eyes, and spoke several words as loud as I 
could: I took a purse of gold out of my 
pocket, and humbly presented it to him. He 
received it on the palm of his hand, then ap- 
plied it close to his eye, to see what it was, 
and afterwards turned it several times with 
the point of a pin (which he took out of his 
sleeve), but could make nothing of it. Where- 
upon I made a sign that he should place his 
hand on the ground. I then took the purse, 
and opening it, poured all the gold into his 
palm. There were six Spanish pieces of four 
pistoles each, beside twenty or thirty smaller 
coins. I saw him wet the tip of his little finger 
upon his tongue, and take up one of my 
largest pieces, and then another, but he seemed 
to be wholly ignorant what they were. He 


made me a sign to put them again into myes 


purse, and the purse again into my pocket, 
which after offering to him several times, I 
thought it best to do. 

The farmer by this time was convinced I 


must be a rational creature. He spoke often 30 


to me, but the sound of his voice pierced my 
ears like that of a water-mill, yet his words 
were articulate enough. I answered as loud 
as I could, in several languages, and he often 


laid his ear within two yards of me, but all 3s 


in vain, for we were wholly unintelligible to 
each other. He then sent his servants to their 
work, and taking his handkerchief out of his 
pocket, he doubled and spread it on his left 


hand, which he placed flat on the ground, with 4o 


the palm upwards, making me a sign to step 
into it, as I could easily do, for it was not 
above a foot in thickness. I thought it my 
part to obey, and for fear of falling, laid 


myself at length upon the handkerchief, with 4; 


the remainder of which he lapped me up to 
the head for further security, and in this 
manner carried me home to his house. There 
he called his wife, and showed me to her; but 


she screamed and ran back, as women in Eng- so 


land do at the sight of a toad or a spider. 
However, when she had a while seen my be- 
haviour, and how well I observed the signs 
her husband made, she was soon reconciled, 


fo} 
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It was about twelve at noon, and a serv- 
ant brought in dinner. It was only one sub- 
stantial dish of meat (fit for the plain con- 
dition of an husbandman) in a dish of about 
four-and-twenty foot diameter. The company 
were the farmer and his wife, three children, 
and an old grandmother. When they were sat 
down, the farmer placed me at some distance 
from him on the table, which was thirty foot 
high from the floor. I was in a terrible fright, 
and kept as far as I could from the edge for 
fear of falling. The wife minced a bit of 
meat, then crumbled some bread on a tren- 
cher, and placed it before me. I made her 
a low bow, took out my knife and fork, and 
fell to eat, which gave them exceeding de- 
light. The mistress sent her maid for a small 
dram cup, which held about two gallons, and 
filled it with drink; I took up the vessel with 
much difficulty in both hands, and in a most 
respectful manner drank to her ladyship’s 
health, expressing the words as loud as I 
could in English, which made the company 
laugh so heartily, that I was almost deafened 
with the noise. This liquor tasted like a small 
cyder, and was not unpleasant. Then the 
master made me a sign to come to his trencher 
side; but as I walked on the table, being in 
great surprise all the time, as the indulgent 
reader will easily conceive and excuse, I hap- 
pened to stumble against a crust, and fell 
flat on my face, but received no hurt. I got 
up immediately, and observing the good peo- 
ple to be in much concern, I took my hat 
(which I held under my arm out of good 
manners) and waving it over my head, made 
three huzzas, to show I had got no mischief 
by my fall. But advancing forwards toward 
my master (as I shall henceforth call him) 
his youngest son who sat next him, an arch 
boy about ten years old, took me up by the 
legs, and held me so high in the air, that I 
trembled every limb; but his father snatched 
me from him, and at the same time gave him 
such a box on the left ear, as would have 
felled an European troop of horse to the 
earth, ordering him to be taken from the 
table. But being afraid the boy might owe 
me a spite, and well remembering how mis- 
chievous all children among us naturally are 
to sparrows, rabbits, young kittens, and puppy 
dogs, I fell on my knees, and pointing to the 
boy, made my master to understand, as well 
as I could, that I desired his son might be 


and by degrees grew extremely tender of me. ss pardoned. The father complied, and the lad 
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took his seat again; whereupon I went to 
him and kissed his hand, which my master 
took, and made him stroke me gently with it. 

In the midst of dinner, my mistress’s 
favourite cat leapt into her lap. I neard a 
noise behind me like that of a dozen stocking- 
weavers at work; and turning my head, I 
found it proceeded from the purring of this 
animal, who seemed to be three times larger 
than an ox, as I computed by the view of 
her head, and one of her paws, while her 
mistress was feeding and stroking her. The 
fierceness of this creature’s countenance al- 
together discomposed me; though I stood at 
the farther end of the table; above fifty foot 
off; and although my mistress held her fast 
for fear she might give a spring, and seize 
me in her talons. But it happened there was 
no danger; for the cat took not the least no- 
tice of me when my master placed me within 
three yards of her. And as I have been al- 
ways told, and found true by experience in 
my travels, that flying, or discovering fear 
before a fierce animal, is a certain way to 
make it pursue or attack you, so I resolved 2 
in this dangerous juncture to show no man- 
ner of concern. I walked with intrepidity five 
or six times before the very head of the cat, 
and came within half a yard of her; where- 
upon she drew herself back, as if she were 30 
more afraid of me: I had less apprehension 
concerning the dogs, whereof three or four 
came into the room, as it is usual in farmers’ 
houses; one of which was a mastiff, equal in 
bulk to four elephants, and a greyhound, 35 
somewhat taller than the mastiff, but not so 
large. 

When dinner was almost done, the nurse 
came in with a child of a year old in her 


on 


w 
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arms, who immediately spied me, and began 40 


a squall that you might have heard from 
London-Bridge to Chelsea, after the usual 
oratory of infants, to get me for a plaything. 
The mother out of pure indulgence took me 
up, and put me towards the child, who pres- 4; 
ently seized me by the middle, and got my 
head in his mouth, where I roared so loud 
that the urchin was frighted, and let me 
drop; and I should infallibly have broke my 


neck if the mother had not held her apron so 


under me. The nurse to quiet her babe made 
use of a rattle, which was a kind of hollow 
vessel filled with great stones, and fastened 
by a cable to the child’s waist: but all in 


vain, so that she was forced to apply the last ss 


remedy by giving it suck. I must confess no 
object ever disgusted me so much as the 
sight of her monstrous breast, which I can- 
not tell what to compare with, so as to give 
the curious reader an idea of its bulk, shape 
and colour. It stood prominent six foot, and 
could not be less than sixteen in circumfer- 
ence. The nipple was about half the bigness 
of my head, and the hue both of that and the 


dug so varified with spots, pimples and 
freckles, that nothing could appear more 
nauseous: for I had a near sight of her, 


she sitting down the more. conveniently to 
give suck, and I standing on the table. This 
made me reflect upon the fair skins of our 
English ladies, who appear so beautiful to us, 
only because they are of our own size, and 
their defects not to be seen but through a 
magnifying glass, where we find by experi- 
ment that the smoothest and whitest skins 
look rough and coarse, and ill coloured. 

I remember when I was at Lilliput, the 
complexion of those diminutive people ap- 
peared to me the fairest in the world; and 
talking upon this subject with a person of 
learning there, who was an intimate friend of 
mine, he said that my face appeared much 
fairer and smoother when he looked on me 
from the ground, than it did upon a nearer 
view when I took him up in my hand and 
brought him close, which he confessed was 
at first a very shocking sight. He said he 
could discover great holes in my skin; that 
the stumps of my beard were ten times 
stronger than the bristles of a boar, and my 
complexion made up of several colours al- 
together disagreeable: although I must beg 
leave to say for myself, that I am as fair 
as most of my sex and country, and very 
little sunburnt by all my travels. On the 
other side, discoursing of the ladies in that 
Emperor’s court, he used to tell me, one had 
freckles, another too wide a mouth, a third 
too large a nose, nothing of which I was able 
to distinguish. I confess this reflection was 
obvious enough; which however I could not 
forbear, lest the reader might think those 
vast creatures were actually deformed: for 
I must do them justice to say they are a 
comely race of people; and particularly the 
features of my master’s countenance, al- 
though he were but a farmer, when I be- 
held him from the height of sixty foot, ap- 
peared very well proportioned. 

When dinner was done, my master went 
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out to his labourers, and as I could dis- 
cover by his voice and gesture, gave his wife 
a strict charge to take care of me. I was 
very much tired, and disposed to sleep, which 
my mistress perceiving, she put me on her 
own bed, and covered me with a clean white 
handkerchief, but larger and coarser than the 
mainsail of a man of war. 

I slept about two hours, and dreamed I 
was at home with my wife and children, 
which aggravated my sorrows when I awaked 
and found myself alone in a vast room, be- 
tween two and three hundred foot wide, and 
above two hundred high, lying in a bed 


twenty yards wide. My mistress was gone 1s 


about her household affairs, and had locked 
me in. The bed was eight yards from the 
floor. Some natural necessities required me 
to get down; I durst not presume to call, and 


if I had, it would have been in vain, with 2 


such a voice as mine, at so great a distance 
as from the room where I lay to the kitchen 
where the family kept. While I was under 
these circumstances, two rats crept up the 
curtains, and ran smelling backwards and 
forwards on the bed. One of them came up 
almost to my face, whereupon I rose in a 
fright, and drew out my hanger to defend 
myself. These horrible animals had the bold- 


ness to attack me on both sides, and one of 30 


them held his fore-feet at my collar; but I 
had the good fortune to rip up his belly be- 
fore he could do me any mischief. He fell 
down at my feet, and the other seeing the 


fate of his comrade, made his escape, but not 3s 


without one good wound on the back, which 
I gave him as he fled, and made the blood 
run trickling from him. After this exploit, I 
walked gently to and fro on the bed, to re- 


cover my breath and loss of spirits. These 4o 


creatures were of the size of a large mastiff, 
but infinitely more nimble and fierce, so that 
if I had taken off my belt before I went to 
sleep, I must have infallibly beén torn to 


pieces and devoured. I measured the tail of 4; 


the dead rat, and found it to be two yards 
long, wanting an inch; but it went against 
my stomach to drag the carcass off the bed, 
where it lay still bleeding; I observed it had 


yet some life, but with a strong slash cross so 


the neck, I thoroughly dispatched it. 

Soon after my mistress came into the 
room, who seeing me all bloody, ran and took 
me up in her hand. I pointed to the dead rat, 


was not hurt, whereat she was extremely re- 
joiced, calling the maid to take up the dead 
rat with a pair of tongs, and throw it out of 
the window. Then she set me on a table, 
where I showed her my hanger all bloody, 
and wiping it on the lappet of my coat, re- 
turned it to the scabbard. .. . 


CHAPTER II 


A description of the farmer’s daughter. The 
Author carried to a market-town, and then to 
the metropolis. The particulars of his journey. 
My mistress had a daughter of nine years 

old, a child of forward parts for her age, 

very dexterous at her needle, and skilful in 
dressing her baby. Her mother and she con- 
trived to fit up the baby’s cradle for me 
against night: the cradle was put into a small 
drawer of a cabinet, and the drawer placed 
upon a hanging shelf for fear of the rats. 

This was my bed all the time I stayed with 

those people, though made more convenient 

by degrees, as I began to learn their lan- 
guage, and make my wants known. This 


3 young girl was so handy, that after I had 


once or twice pulled off my clothes before 
her, she was able to dress and undress me, 
though I never gave her that trouble when 
she would let me do either myself. She made 
me seven shirts, and some other linen, of as 
fine cloth as could be got, which indeed was 
coarser than sackcloth; and these she con- 
stantly washed for me with her own hands. 
She was likewise my school-mistress to teach 
me the language: when I pointed to any 
thing, she told me the name of it in her own 
tongue, so that in a few days I was able to 
call for whatever I had a mind to. She was 
very good-natured, and not above forty foot 
high, being little for her age. She gave me 
the name of Grildrig, which the family took 
up, and afterwards the whole kingdom. The 
word imports what the Latins call nanun- 
culus, the Italians homunceletino, and the 
English mannikin. To her I chiefly owe my 
preservation in that country: we never parted 
while I was there; I called her my Glumdal- 
clitch, or little nurse: and I should be guilty 
of great ingratitude, if I omitted this hon- 
ourable mention of her care and affection 
towards me, which I heartily wish it lay in 
my power to requite as she deserves, instead 
of being the innocent but unhappy instru- 
ment of her disgrace, as I have too muc’ 


smiling and making other signs to show Iss reason to fear. 
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It now began to be known and talked of 
in the neighbourhood, that my master had 
found a strange animal in the field, about 
the bigness of a splacknuck, but exactly 
shaped in every part like a human creature; 
which it likewise imitated in all its actions; 
seemed to speak in a little language of its 
own, had already learned several words of 
theirs, went erect upon two legs, was tame 
and gentle, would come when it was called, 
do whatever it was bid, had the finest limbs 
in the world, and a complexion fairer than a 
nobleman’s daughter of three years old. An- 
other farmer who lived hard by, and was a 
particular friend of my master, came on a 
visit on purpose to enquire into the truth 
of this story. I was immediately produced, 
and placed upon a table, where I walked as 
I was commanded, drew my hanger, put it 
up again, made my reverence to my master’s 
guest, asked him in his own language how he 
did, and told him he was welcome, just as 
my little nurse had instructed me. This man, 
who was old and dim-sighted, put on his 
spectacles to behold me better, at which I 
could not forbear laughing very heartily, for 
his eyes appeared like the full moon shining 
into a chamber at two windows. Our people, 
who discovered the cause of my mirth, bore 
me company in laughing, at which the old 
fellow was fool enough to be angry and out 
of countenance. He had the character of a 
great miser, and to my misfortune he well 
deserved it, by the cursed advice he gave my 
master to show me as a sight upon a market- 
day in the next town, which was half an hour’s 
riding, about two and twenty miles from our 
house. I guessed there was some mischief con- 
triving, when I observed my master and his 
friend whispering long together, sometimes 
pointing at me; and my fears made me fancy 
that I overheard and understood some of 
their words. But the next morning Glumdal- 
clitch, my little nurse, told me the whole 
matter, which she had cunningly picked out 
from her mother. The poor girl laid me on 
her bosom, and fell a weeping with shame 
and grief. She apprehended some mischief 
would happen to me from rude vulgar folks, 
who might squeeze me to death, or break 
one of my limbs by taking me in their hands. 
She had also observed how modest I was in 
my nature, how nicely I regarded my hon- 
our, and what an indignity I should conceive 
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tacle to the meanest of the people. She said 
her papa and mamma had promised that 
Grildrig should be hers, but now she found 
they meant to serve her as they did last 
year, when they pretended to give her a 
lamb, and yet, as soon as it was fat, sold it 
to a butcher. For my own part, I may ttuly 
affirm that I was less concerned than my 
nurse. I had a strong hope which never left 
me, that I should one day recover my lib- 
erty; and as to the ignominy of being carried 
about for a monster, I considered myself to 
be a perfect stranger in the country, and 
that such a misfortune could never be charged 
upon me as a reproach, if ever I should re- 
turn to England; since the King of Great 
Britain himself, in my condition, must have 
undergone the same distress. 

My master, pursuant to the advice of his 
friend, carried me in a box the next market- 
day to the neighbouring town, and took along 
with him his little daughter, my nurse, upon 
a pillion behind him. The box was close on 
every side, with a little door for me to go 
in and out, and a few gimlet-holes to let in 
air. The girl had been so careful to put the 
quilt of her baby’s bed into it, for me to lie 
down on. However, I was terribly shaken and 
discomposed in this journey, though it were 
but of half an hour. For the horse went about 
forty foot at every step, and trotted so high, 
that the agitation was equal to the rising and 
falling of a ship in a great storm, but much 
more frequent. Our journey was somewhat 
further than from London to St. Albans. My 
master alighted at an inn which he used to 
frequent; and after consulting a while with 
the inn-keeper, and making some necessary 
preparations, he hired the Grultrud, or crier, 
to give notice through the town of a strange 
creature to be seen at the Sign of the Green 
Eagle, not so big as a splacknuck, (an animal 
in that country very finely shaped, about six 
foot long,) and in every part of the body re- 
sembling an human creature, could speak sev- 
eral words, and perform an hundred diverting 
tricks. 

I was placed upon a table in the largest 
room of the inn, which might be near three 
hundred foot square. My little nurse stood 
on a low stool close to the table, to take care 
of me, and direct what I should do. My 
master, to avoid a crowd, would suffer only 
thirty people at a time to see me. I walked 


it to be exposed for money as a public spec- 55 about on the table as the girl commanded: 
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she asked me questions as far as she knew 
my understanding of the language reached, 
and I answered them as loud as I could. I 
turned about several times to the company, 
paid my humble respects, said they were wel- 
come, and used some other speeches I had 
been taught. I took up a thimble filled with 
liquor, which Glumdalclitch had given me 
for a cup, and drank their health. I drew 


out my hanger, and flourished with it after 10 


the manner of fencers in England. My nurse 
gave me part of a straw, which I exercised 
as a pike, having learned the art in my youth. 
I was that day shown to twelve sets of com- 
pany, and as often forced to go over again 
with the same fopperies, till I was half dead 
with weariness and vexation. For those who 
had seen me made such wonderful reports, 
that the people were ready to break down the 
doors to come in. My master for his own in- 
terest woutd not suffer any one to touch me 
except my nurse; and, to prevent danger, 
benches were set round the table at such a 
distance as put me out of every body’s 
reach. However, an unlucky school-boy aimed 
a hazel nut directly at my head, which very 
narrowly missed me; otherwise, it came with 
so much violence, that it would have infallibly 
knocked out my brains, for it was almost as 


large as a small pumpion: but I had the3o 


satisfaction to see the young rogue well 
beaten, and turned out of the room... . 


CHAPTER Il 


The Author sent for to Court. The Queen buys 
him of his master the farmer, and presents him 
to the King. He disputes with his Majesty’s 
great scholar. An apartment at Court provided 
for the Author. He is in high favour with the 


Queen. He stands up for the honour of his own 4° 


country. His quarrels with the Queen’s dwarf. 


.... The King, although he be as learned 
a person as any in his dominions, and had 


been educated in the study of philosophy, and 45 


particularly mathematics; yet when he ob- 
served my shape exactly, and saw me walk 
erect, before I began to speak, conceived I 
might be a piece of clockwork, (which is in 


of the manner I came into his kingdom, but 
thought it a story concerted between Glum- 
dalclitch and her father, who had taught me a 
set of words to make me sell at a higher 
price. Upon this imagination he put several 
other questions to me, and still received 
rational answers, no otherwise defective than 
by a foreign accent, and an imperfect knowl- 
edge in the language, with some rustic phrases 
which I had learned at the farmer’s house, 
and did not suit the polite style of a court. 
His Majesty sent for three great scholars 
who were then in their weekly waiting, ac- 
cording to the customs in that country. These 
gentlemen, after they had a while examined 
my shape with much nicety, were of different 
opinions concerning me. They all agreed that 
I could not be produced according to the reg- 
ular laws of nature, because I was not framed 
with a capacity of preserving my life, either 
by swiftness, or climbing of trees, or dig- 
ging holes in the earth. They observed by my 
teeth, which they viewed with great exact- 
ness, that I was a carnivorous animal; yet most 


5 quadrupeds being an overmatch for me, and 


field mice, with some others, too nimble, they 
could not imagine how I should be able to 
support myself, unless I fed upon snails and 
other insects, which they offered, by many 
learned arguments, to evince that I could not 
possibly do. One of these virtuosi seemed to 
think that I might be an embryo. But this 
opinion was rejected by the other two, who 
observed my limbs to be perfect and finished, 
and that I had lived several years, as it was 
manifest from my beard, the stumps whereof 
they plainly discovered through a magnifying- 
glass. They would not allow me to be a dwarf, 
because my littleness was beyond all degrees 
of comparison; for the Queen’s favourite 
dwarf, the smallest ever known in that king- 
dom, was near thirty foot high. After much 
debate, they concluded unanimously that I 
was only relplum scalcath, which is inter- 
preted literally, Jusus nature; a determination 
exactly agreeable to the modern philosophy of 
Europe, whose professors, disdaining the old 
evasion of occult causes, whereby the follow- 
ers of Aristotle endeavour in vain to disguise 


that country arrived to a very great perfec- 50 their ignorance, have invented this wonderful 


tion,) contrived by some ingenious artist. But 
when he heard my voice, and found what I 
delivered to be regular and rational, he could 
not conceal his astonishment. He was by no 


solution of all difficulties, to the unspeakable 
advancement of human knowledge... . 

It is the custom that every Wednesday 
(which, as I have before observed, was tbeir 


means satisfied with the relation I gave hims; Sabbath) the King and Queen, with the royal 
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issue of both sexes, dine together in the apart- 
ment of his Majesty, to whom I was now be- 
come a great favourite; and at these times 
my little chair and table were placed at his 
left hand, before one of the salt-cellars. This s 
prince took a pleasure in conversing with 
me, enquiring into the manners, religion, laws, 
government, and learning of Europe; wherein 
I gave him the best account I was able. His 
apprehension was so clear, and his judgment 
so exact, that he made very wise reflections 
and observations upon all I said. But, I 
confess, that after I had been a little too 
copious in talking of my own beloved coun- 
try, of our trade, and wars by sea and land, 
of our schisms in religion, and parties in the 
state; the prejudices of his education pre- 
vailed so far, that he could not forbear tak- 
ing me up in his right hand, and stroking me 
gently with the other, after an hearty fit of 
laughing, asked me, whether I were a Whig 
or a Tory. Then turning to his first minister, 
who waited behind him with a white staff, 
near as tall as the mainmast of the Royal 
Sovereign, he observed how contemptible az 
thing was human grandeur, which could be 
mimicked by such diminutive insects as I: 
and yet, said he, I dare engage, these creatures 
have their titles and distinctions of honour, 
they contrive little nests and burrows, that 
they call houses and cities; they make a figure 
in dress and equipage; they love, they fight, 
they dispute, they cheat, they betray. And 
thus he continued on, while my colour came 
and went several times, with indignation to 
hear our noble country, the mistress of arts 
and arms, the scourge of France, the arbitress 
of Europe, the seat of virtue, piety, honour 
and truth, the pride and envy of the world, 
so contemptuously treated. 

But as I was not in a condition to resent 
injuries, so, upon mature thoughts, I began 
to doubt whether I were injured or no. For, 
after having been accustomed several months 
to the sight and converse of this people, 
and observed every object upon which I cast 
my eyes, to be of proportionable magnitude, 
the horror I had first conceived from their bulk 
and aspect was so far worn off, that if I had 


then beheld a company of English lords and so 


ladies in their finery and birth-day clothes, 
acting their several parts in the most courtly 
manner, of s‘rutting, and bowing, and prat- 
ing; to say the truth, I should have been 
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as the King and his grandees did at me. 
Neither indeed could I forbear smiling at my- 
self, when the Queen used to place me upon 
her hand towards a looking-glass, by which 
both our persons appeared before me in full 
view together; and there could be nothing 
more ridiculous than the comparison; so that 
I really began to imagine myself dwindled 
many degrees below my usual size... . 


CHAPTER VI 


Several contrivances of the Author to please the 
King and Queen. He shows his skill in music. 
the King enquires into the state of Europe, 
which the Author relates to him. The King’s 
observations thereon. 


.... The King, who, as I before observed, 
was a prince of excellent understanding, would 
frequently order that I should be brought in 
my box, and set upon the table in his closet. 
He would then command me to bring one of 
my chairs out of the box, and sit down within 
three yards distance upon the top of the cab- 
inet, which brought me almost to a level with 
his face. In this manner I had several con- 
versations with him. I one day took the free- 
dom to tell his Majesty, that the contempt he 
discovered towards Europe, and the rest of 
the world, did not seem answerable to those 
excellent qualities of the mind he was master 
of. That reason did not extend itself with 
the bulk of the body: on the contrary, we 
observed in our country, that the tallest per- 
sons were usually least provided with it. That 
among other animals, bees and ants had the 
reputation of more industry, art and sagac- 
ity, than many of the larger kinds. And that, 
as inconsiderable as he took me to be, I 
hoped I might live to do his Majesty some 
signal service. The King heard me with atten- 
tion, and began to conceive a much better 
opinion of me than he had ever before. He 
desired I would give him as exact an account 
of the government of England as I possibly 
could; because, as fond as princes commonly 
are of their own customs, (for so he conjec- 
tured of other monarchs, by my former dis- 
courses,) he should be glad to hear of any 
thing that might deserve imitation. 

Imagine with thyself, courteous reader, how 
often I then wished for the tongue of Demos- 
thenes or Cicero, that might have enabled me 


strongly tempted to laugh as much at them ss to celebrate the praise of my own dear na- 
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tive country in a style equal to its merits and 
felicity. 

I began my discourse by informing his 
Majesty, that our dominions consisted of 


two islands, which composed three mighty 5 


kingdoms under one sovereign, beside our 
plantations in America. I dwelt long upon the 
fertility of our soil, and the temperature of 
our climate. I then spoke at large upon the 


constitution of an English Parliament, partly 10 


made up of an illustrious body called the 
House of Peers, persons of the noblest blood, 
and of the most ancient and ample patri- 
monies. I described that extraordinary care 


always taken of their education in arts and1s 


arms, to qualify them for being counsellors 
born to the king and kingdom; to have a share 
in the legislature; to be members of the high- 
est Court of Judicature, from whence there 


could be no appeal; and to be champions al- 20 


ways ready for the defence of their prince 
and country, by their valour, conduct, and 
fidelity. That these were the ornament and 
bulwark of the kingdom, worthy followers of 


their most renowned ancestors, whose honour 25 


had been the reward of their virtue, from 
which their posterity were never once known 
to degenerate. To these were joined several 
holy persons, as part of that assembly, under 


the title of Bishops, whose peculiar business 30 


it is to take care of religion, and of those who 
instruct the people therein. These were 
searched and sought out through the whole 
nation, by the prince and his wisest counsel- 


lors, among such of the priesthood as were 35 


most deservedly distinguished by the sanctity 
of their lives, and the depth of their erudition; 
who were indeed the spiritual fathers of the 
clergy and the people. 

That the other part of the Parliament con- 
sisted of an assembly called the House of 
Commons, who were all principal gentlemen, 
freely picked and culled out by the people 
themselves, for their great abilities and love 
of their country, to represent the wisdom of 
the whole nation. And these two bodies make 
up the most august assembly in Europe, to 
whom, in conjunction with the prince, the 
whole legislature is committed. 

I then descended to the Courts of Justice, 
over which the Judges, those venerable sages 
and interpreters of the law, presided, for de- 
termining the disputed rights and properties 
of men, as well as for the punishment of vice, 


prudent management of our treasury; the va- 
lour and achievements of our forces by sea 
and land. I computed the number of our 
people, by reckoning how many millions there 
might be of each religious sect, or political 
party among us. I did not omit even our 
sports and pastimes, or any other particular 
which I thought might redound to the hon- 
our of my country. And I finished all with a 
brief historical accouat of affairs and events in 
England for about an hundred years past. 

This conversation was not ended under five 
audiences, each of several hours, and the 
King heard the whole with great attention, 
frequently taking notes of what I spoke, as 
well as memorandums of what questions he 
intended to ask me. 

When I had put an end to these long dis- 
courses, his Majesty in a sixth audience con- 
sulting his notes, proposed many doubts, 
queries, and objections, upon every article. 
He asked what methods were used to cul- 
tivate the minds and bodies of our young 
nobility, and in what kind of business they 
commonly spent the first and teachable part 
of their lives. What course was taken to 
supply that assembly when any noble family 
became extinct. What qualifications were 
necessary in those who are to be created 
new lords: whether the humour of the prince, 
a sum of money to a court lady, or a prime 
minister, or a design of strengthening a party 
opposite to the public interest, ever happened 
to be motives in those advancements. What 
share of knowledge these lords had in the 
laws of their country, and how they came by 
it, so as to enable them to decide the prop- 
erties of their fellow-subjects in the last re- 
sort. Whether they were always so free from 
avarice, partialities, or want, that a bribe, or 
some other sinister view, could have no place 
among them. Whether those holy lords I 
spoke of were always promoted to that rank 
upon account of their knowledge in religious 


5; matters, and the sanctity of their lives, had 


never been compliers with the times, while 
they were common priests, or slavish prosti- 
tute chaplains to some nobleman, whose opin- 
jons they continued servilely to follow after 
they were admitted into that assembly. 

He then desired to know what arts were 
practised in electing those whom I called 
commoners: whether a stranger with a strong 
purse might not influence the vulgar voters to 


and protection of innocence. I mentioned the ss choose him before their own landlord, or 
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the most considerable gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood. How it came to pass, that people 
were so violently bent upon getting into this 
assembly, which I allowed to be a great 
trouble and expense, often to the ruin of s 
their families, without any salary or pen- 
sion: because this appeared such an exalted 
strain of virtue and public spirit, that his 
Majesty seemed to doubt it might possibly 
not be always sincere: and he desired to 
know whether such zealous gentlemen could 
have any views of refunding themselves for 
the charges and trouble they were at, by 
sacrificing the public good to the designs of 
a weak and vicious prince in conjunction with 
a corrupted ministry. He multiplied his ques- 
tions, and sifted me thoroughly upon every 
part of this head, proposing numberless en- 
quiries and objections, which I think it not 
prudent or convenient to repeat. 2 
Upon what I said in relation to our Courts 
of Justice, his Majesty desired to be sat- 
isfied in several points: and this I was better 
able to do, having been formerly almost 
ruined by a long suit in chancery, which. 
was decreed for me with costs. He asked, 
what time was usually spent in determining 
between right and wrong, and what degree 
of expense. Whether advocates and orators 
had liberty to plead in causes manifestly 3 
known to be unjust, vexatious, or oppressive. 
Whether party in religion or politics were 
observed to be of any weight in the scale 
of justice. Whether those pleading orators 
were persons educated in the general knowl- 3; 
edge of equity, or only in provincial, national, 
and other local customs. Whether they or 
their judges had any part in penning those 
laws which they assumed the liberty of inter- 
preting and glossing upon at their pleasure. 4, 
Whether they had ever at different times 
pleaded for and against the same cause, and 
cited precedents to prove contrary opinions. 
Whether they were a rich or a poor corpora- 
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tion. Whether they received any pecuniary 4; 


reward for pleading or delivering their opin- 
ions. And particularly, whether they were ever 
admitted as members in the lower senate. 

He fell next upon the management of our 
treasury; and said, he thought my memory ., 
had failed me, because I computed our taxes 
at about five or six millions a year, and when 
I came to mention the issues, he found they 
sometimes amounted to more than double; 


ticular in this point, because he hoped, as he 
told me, that the knowledge of our conduct 
might be useful to him, and he could not be 
deceived in his calculations, But, if what I 
told him were true, he was still at a loss how 
a kingdom could run out of its estate like 
a private person. He asked me, who were our 
creditors; and where we should find money 
to pay them. He wondered to hear me talk 
of such chargeable and expensive wars; that 
certainly we must be a quarrelsome people, or 
live among very bad neighbours, and that our 
generals must needs be richer than our kings. 
He asked what business we had out of our 
own islands, unless upon the score of trade or 
treaty, or to defend the coast with our fleet. 
Above all, he was amazed to hear me talk 
of a mercenary standing army in the midst of 
peace, and among a free people. He said, if 
we were governed by our own consent in the 
persons of our representatives, he could not 
imagine of whom we were afraid, or against 
whom we were to fight; and would hear my 
opinion, whether a private man’s house might 
not better be defended by himself, his chil- 
dren, and family, than by half a dozen rascals 
picked up at a venture in the streets, for 
small wages, who might get an hundred times 
more by cutting their throats. 

He laughed at my odd kind of arithmetic 
(as he was pleased to call it) in reckoning 
the numbers of our people by a computation 
drawn from the several sects among us in 
religion and politics. He said, he knew no 
reason, why those who entertain opinions 
prejudicial to the public, should be obliged 
to change, or should not be obliged to conceal 
them. And as it was tyranny in any govern- 
ment to require the first, so it was weakness 
not to enforce the second: for a man may be 
allowed to keep poisons in his closet, but not 
to vend them about for cordials. 

He observed, that among the diversions 
of our nobility and gentry, I had mentioned 
gaming. He desired to know at what age this 
entertainment was usually taken up, and when 
it was laid down; how much of their time it 
employed; whether it ever went so high 
as to affect their fortunes; whether mean 
vicious people, by their dexterity in that art, 
might not arrive at great riches, and some- 
times keep our very nobles in dependence, as 
well as habituate them to vile companions, 
wholly take them from the improvement of 


for the notes, he had taken were very par- << their minds, and force them, by the losses 
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they have received, to learn and practise 
that infamous dexterity upon others. 

He was perfectly astonished with the his- 
torical account I gave him of our affairs dur- 
ing the last century, protesting it was only 
an heap of conspiracies, rebellions, murders, 
massacres, revolutions, banishments, the very 
worst effects that avarice, faction, hypocrisy, 
perfidiousness, cruelty, rage, madness, hatred, 
envy, lust, malice, or ambition, could produce. 

His Majesty, in another audience, was at 
the pains to recapitulate the sum of all I 
had spoken; compared the questions he made 
with the answers I had given; then taking me 
into his hands, and stroking me gently, de- 
livered himself in these words, which I shall 
never forget, nor the manner he spoke them 
in: My little friend Grildrig, you have made 
a most admirable panegyric upon your coun- 
try; you have clearly proved that ignorance, 
idleness, and vice, are the proper ingredients 
for qualifying a legislator: that laws are best 
explained, interpreted, and applied by those 
whose interest and abilities lie in perverting, 
confounding, and eluding them. I observe 
among you some lines of an institution, which 
in its original might have been tolerable, but 
these half erased, and the rest wholly blurred 
and blotted by corruptions. It doth not ap- 
pear from all you have said, how any’ one 
virtue is required towards the procurement 
of any one station among you; much less 
that men are ennobled on account of their 
virtue, that priests are advanced for their 
piety or learning, soldiers for their conduct 
or valour, judges for their integrity, senators 
for the love of their country, or counsellors 
for their wisdom. As for yourself (continued 
the King), who have spent the greatest part 
of your life in travelling, I am well disposed 
to hope you may hitherto have escaped many 
vices of your country. But by what I have 
gathered from your own relation, and the 
answers I have with much pains wringed 
and. extorted from you, I cannot but con- 
clude the bulk of your natives to be the most 
pernicious race of little odious vermin that 
nature ever suffered to crawl upon the sur- 
face of the earth. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Author’s love for his country. He makes a 
proposal of much advantage to the King, 
which is rejected. The King’s great ignorance 
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in politics. The learning of that country very 55 


imperfect and confined. Their laws, and mil- 

itary affairs, and parties in the State. 

Nothing but an extreme love of truth could 
have hindered me from concealing this part 
of my story. It was in vain to discover my 
resentments, which were always turned into 
ridicule; and I was forced to rest with pa- 
tience while my noble and most beloved 
country was so injuriously treated. I am 
heartily sorry as any of my readers can pos- 
sibly be, that such an occasion was given: 
but this prince happened to be so curious 
and inquisitive upon every particular, that it 
could not consist either with gratitude or 
good manners to refuse giving him what sat- 
isfaction I was able. Yet thus much I may 
be allowed to say in my own vindication, that 
I artfully eluded many of his questions, and 
gave to every point a more favourable turn 
by many degrees than the strictness of truth 
would allow. For I have always borne that 
laudable partiality to my own country, which 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis with so much jus- 
tice recommends to an historian: I would 
hide the frailties and deformities of my po- 
litical mother, and place her virtues and 
beauties in the most advantageous light. This 
was my sincere endeavour in those many dis- 
courses I had with that mighty monarch, al- 
though it unfortunately failed of success. 

But great allowances should be given to a 
King who lives wholly secluded from the rest 
of the world, and must therefore be alto- 
gether unacquainted with the manners and 
customs that most prevail in other nations: 
the want of which knowledge will ever pro- 
duce many prejudices, and a certain narrow- 
ness of thinking, from which we and the 
politer countries of Europe are wholly ex- 
empted. And it would be hard indeed, if so 
remote a prince’s notions of virtue and vice 
were to be offered as a standard for all 
mankind. 

To confirm what I have now said, and fur- 
ther, to show the miserable effects of a con- 
fined education, I shall here insert a passage 
which will hardly obtain belief. In hopes to 
ingratiate myself farther into his Majesty’s 
favour, I told him of an invention discovered 
between three and four hundred years ago, 
to make a certain powder, into an heap of 
which the smallest spark of fire falling, would 
kindle the whole in a moment, although it 
were as big as a mountain, and make it all 
fly up in the air together, with a noise and 
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agitation greater than thunder. That a proper 
quantity of this powder rammed into an hol- 
low tube of brass or iron, according to its 
bigness, would drive a ball of iron or lead 
with such violence and speed, as nothing was 
able to sustain its force. That the largest balls 
thus discharged, would not only destroy whole 
ranks of an army at once, but batter the 
strongest walls to the ground, sink down 
ships, with a thousand men in each, to the 
bottom of the sea; and, when linked together 
by a chain, would cut through masts and rig- 
ging, divide hundreds of bodies in the middle, 
and lay all waste before them. That we often 
put this powder into large hollow balls of iron, 
and discharged them by an engine into some 
city we were besieging, which, would rip up 
the pavements, tear the houses to pieces, 
burst and throw splinters on every side, dash- 
ing out the brains of all who came near. That 
I knew the ingredients very well, which were 
cheap, and common; I understood the man- 
ner of compounding them, and could direct 
his workmen how to make those tubes, of a 
size proportionable to all other things in his 
Majesty’s kingdom, and the largest need not 
be above an hundred foot long; twenty or 
thirty of which tubes charged with the proper 
quantity of powder and balls, would batter 
down the walls of the strongest town in his 
dominions in a few hours, or destroy the 
whole metropolis, if ever it should pretend 
to dispute his absolute commands. This I 
humbly offered to his Majesty, as a small 
tribute of acknowledgement in return of so 
many marks that I had received of his royal 
favour and protection. 

The King was struck with horror at the 
description I had given of those terrible en- 
gines, and the proposal I had made. He was 
amazed how so impotent and grovelling an 
insect as I (these were his expressions) could 
entertain such inhuman ideas, and in so fa- 
miliar a manner as to appear wholly un- 
moved at all the scenes of blood and desola- 
tion, which I had painted as the common 
effects of those destructive machines, whereof 
he said, some evil genius, enemy to mankind, 
must have been the first contriver. As for 
himself, he protested, that although few 
things delighted him so much as new discov- 
eries in art or in nature, yet he would rather 
lose half his kingdom than be privy to such 
a secret, which he commanded me, as I 
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valued my life, never to mention any more. 

A strange effect of narrow principles and 
short views! that a prince possessed of every 
quality which procures veneration, love, and 
esteem; of strong parts, great wisdom, and 
profound learning, endued with admirable 
talents for government, and almost adored by 
his subjects, should from a nice unnecessary 
scruple, whereof in Europe we can have no 
conception, let slip an opportunity put into 
his hands, that would have made him ab- 
solute master of the lives, the liberties, and 
the fortunes of his people. Neither do I say 
this with the least intention to detract from 
the many virtues of that excellent King, 
whose character I am sensible will on this 
account be very much lessened in the opinion 
of an English reader: but I take this defect 
among them to have risen from their igno- 
rance, they not having hitherto reduced poli- 
tics into a science, as the more acute wits of 
Europe have done. For, I remember very 
well, in a discourse one day with the King, 
when I happened to say there were several 


5 thousand books among us written upon the 


art of government, it gave him (directly con- 
trary to my intention) a very mean opinion 
of our understandings. He professed both to 
abominate and despise all mystery, refine- 
ment, and intrigue, either in a prince or a 
minister. He could not tell what I meant by 
secrets of state, where an enemy or some 
rival nation were not in the case. He confined 
the knowledge of governing within very nar- 
row bounds; to common sense and reason, to 
justice and lenity, to the speedy determina- 
tion of civil and criminal causes; with some 
other obvious topics, which are not worth 
considering. And he gave it for his opinion, 
that whoever could make two ears of corn, 
or two blades of grass to grow upon a spot 
of ground where only one grew before, would 
deserve better of mankind, and do more es- 
sential service to his country than the whole 
race of politicians put together. 

The learning of this people is very defec- 
tive, consisting only in morality, history, 
poetry, and mathematics, wherein they must 
be allowed to excel. But the last of these is 
wholly applied to what may be useful in life, 
to the improvement of agriculture, and all 
mechanical arts; so that among us it would 
be little esteemed. And as to ideas, entities, 
abstractions, and transcendentals, I could 
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never drive the least conception into their 
heads. 

No law of that country must exceed in 
words the number of letters in their alphabet, 
which consists only in two and twenty. But, 
indeed, few of them extend even to that 
length. They are expressed in the most plain 
and simple terms, wherein those people are 
not mercurial enough to discover above one 
interpretation: and to write a comment upon 
any law is a capital crime. As to the deci- 
sion of civil causes, or proceedings against 
criminals, their precedents are so few, that 
they have little reason to boast of any ex- 
traordinary skill in either. 

They have had the art of printing, as well 
as the Chinese, time out of mind: but their 
libraries are not very large; for that of the 
King’s which is reckoned the biggest, doth 
not amount to above a thousand volumes, 
placed in a gallery of twelve hundred foot long, 
from whence I had liberty to borrow what 
books I pleased. The Queen’s joiner had con- 
trived in one of Glumdalclitch’s rooms a kind 
of wooden machine five and twenty foot high, 
formed like a standing ladder; the steps were 
each fifty foot long. It was indeed a moveable 
pair of stairs, the lowest end placed at ten 
foot distance from the wall of the chamber. 
The book I had a mind to read was put up 
leaning against the wall. I first mounted to the 
upper step of the ladder, and turning my face 
towards the book, began at the top of the 
page, and so walking to the right and left 
about eight or ten paces, according to the 
length of the lines, till I had gotten a little be- 
low the level of my eyes, and then descending 
gradually till I came to the bottom: after 
which I mounted again, and began the other 
page in the same manner, and so turned over 
the leaf, which I could easily do with both my 
hands, for it was as thick and stiff as a paste- 
board, and in the largest folios not above 
eighteen or twenty foot long. = 
Their style is clear, masculine, and smooth, 
but not florid, for they avoid nothing more 
than multiplying unnecessary words, or using 
various expressions. I have perused many of 
their books, especially those in history and 
morality. Among the rest, I was much di- 
verted with a little old treatise, which always 
lay in Glumdalclitch’s bedchamber, and_ be- 
longed to her governess, a grave elderly gen- 
tlewoman, who dealt in writings of morality 
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and devotion. The book treats of the weak- 
ness of human kind, and is in little esteem, 
exccpt among the women and the vulgar. 
However, I was curious to see what an au- 
thor of that country could say upon such a 
subject. This writer went through all the 
usual topics of European moralists, showing 
how diminutive, contemptible, and helpless 
an animal was man in his own nature; how 
unable to defend himself from the inclemen- 
cies of the air, or the fury of wild beasts: 
how much he was excelled by one creature 
in strength, by another in speed, by a third 
in foresight, by a fourth in industry. He 
added, that nature was degenerated in these 
latter declining ages of the world, and could 
now produce only small abortive births in 
comparison of those in ancient times. He said, 
it was very reasonable to think, not only that 
the species of men were originally much 
larger, but also, that there must have been 
giants in former ages, which, as it is asserted 
by history and tradition, so it hath been con- 
firmed by huge bones and skulls casually dug 
up in several parts of the kingdom, far ex- 
ceeding the common dwindled race of man in 
our days. He argued, that the very laws of 
nature absolutely required we should have 
been made in the beginning, of a size more 
large and robust, not so liable to destruction 
from every little accident of a tile falling 
from a house, or a stone cast from the hand 
of a boy, or of being drowned in a little brook. 
From this way of reasoning the author drew 
several moral applications useful in the con- 
duct of life, but needless here to repeat. For 
my own part, I could not avoid reflecting how 
universally this talent was spread, of drawing 
lectures in morality, or indeed rather matter 
of discontent and repining, from the quarrels 
we raise with nature. And I believe, upon a 
strict enquiry, those quarrels might be shown 
as ill grounded among us, as they are among 
that people. 

As to their military affairs, they boast that 
the King’s army consists of an hundred and 
seventy-six thousand foot, and _ thirty-two 
thousand horse: if that may be called an army 
which is made up of tradesmen in the sev- 
eral cities, and farmers in the country, whose 
commanders are only the nobility and gentry, 
without pay or reward. They are indeed per- 
fect enough in their exercises, and under very 
good discipline, wherein I saw no great merit; 
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for how should it be otherwise, where every 
farmer is under the command of his own 
landlord, and every citizen under that of the 
principal men in his own city, chosen after 
the manner of Venice by ballot? 

I have often seen the militia of Lorbrul- 
grud drawn out to exercise in a great field 
near the city of twenty miles square. They 
were in all not above twenty-five thousand 
foot, and six thousand horse; but it was 
impossible for me to compute their number, 
considering the space of ground they took up. 
A cavalier mounted on a large steed, might 
be about an hundred foot high. I have seen 
this whole body of horse, upon a word of 15 
command, draw their swords at once, and 
brandish them in the air. Imagination can 
figure nothing so grand, so surprising, and so 
astonishing! It looked as if ten thousand 
flashes of lightning were darting at the same 
time from every quarter of the sky. 

I was curious to know how this prince, to 
whose dominions there is no access from any 
other country, came to think of armies, or 
to teach his people the practice of military 
discipline. But I was soon informed, both by 
conversation, and reading their histories. For, 
in the course of many ages they have been 
troubled with the same disease to which the 
whole race of mankind is subject; the no- 3, 
bility often contending for power, the people 
for liberty, and the King for absolute domin- 
ion. All which, however happily tempered by 
the laws of that kingdom, have been some- 
times violated by each of the three parties, 3; 
and have once or more occasioned civil wars, 
the last whereof was happily put an end to 
by this prince’s grandfather by a general com- 
position; and the militia, then settled with 
common consent, hath been ever since kept in 4o 
the strictest duty. .. . 
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A 
MODEST PROPOSAL 


FOR PREVENTING THE CHILDREN OF POOR 
PEOPLE FROM BEING A BURTHEN TO THEIR 
PARENTS OR COUNTRY, AND FOR MAKING 
THEM BENEFICIAL TO THE PUBLIC. 50 
It is a melancholy object to those, who 

walk through this great town, or travel in the 

country, when they see the streets, the roads, 
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female sex, tollowed by three, four, or six 
children, all im rags, and importuning every 
passenger for an alms. These mothers in- 
stead of being able to work for their honest 
livelihood, are forced to employ all their time 
in strolling, to beg sustenance for their help- 
less infants, who, as they grow up, either turn 
thieves for want of work, or leave their dear 
Native Country to fight for the Pretender in 
Spain, or sell themselves to the Barbadoes. 

I think it is agreed by all parties, that this 
prodigious number of children, in the arms, 
or on the backs, or at the heels of their 
mothers, and frequently of their fathers, is 
in the present deplorable state of the king- 
dom, a very great additional grievance; and 
therefore whoever could find out a fair, cheap 
and easy method of making these children 
sound useful members of the commonwealth 
would deserve so well of the public, as to 
have his statue set up for a preserver of the 
nation. 

But my intention is very far from being 
confined to provide only for the children of 
proiessed beggars, it is of a much greater 
extent, and shall take in the whole number 
of infants at a certain age, who are born of 
parents in effect as little able to support them, 
as those who demand our charity in the 
streets. 

As to my own part, having turned my 
thoughts, for many years, upon this important 
subject, and maturely weighed the several 
schemes of other projectors, I have always 
found them grossly mistaken in their com- 
putation. It is true a child, just dropped 
from its dam, may be supported by her milk 
for a solar year with little other nourish- 
ment, at most not above the value of two 
shillings, which the mother may certainly get, 
or the value in scraps, by her lawful occupa- 
tion of begging, and it is exactly at one year 
old that I propose to provide for them, in 
such a manner, as, instead of being a charge 
upon their parents, or the parish, or wanting 
food and raiment for the rest of their lives, 
they shall, on the contrary, contribute to the 
feeding and partly to the clothing of many 
thousands. 

There is likewise another great advantage 
in my scheme, that it will prevent those vol- 
untary abortions, and that horrid practice of 
women murdering their bastard children, alas. 
too frequent among us, sacrificing the poor in- 


and cabin-doors, crowded with beggars of the ss nocent babes, I doubt, more to avoid the ex- 
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pense, than the shame, which would move 
tears and pity in the most savage and in- 
human breast. 

The number of souls in this kingdom being 
usually reckoned one million and a half, of 
these I calculate there may be about two 
hundred thousand couple whose wives are 
breeders, from which number I subtract 
thirty thousand couples, who are able to main- 
tain their own children, although I appre- 
hend there cannot be so many under the pres- 
ent distresses of the kingdom, but this being 
granted, there will remain an hundred and 
seventy thousand breeders. I again subtract 
fifty thousand for those women who miscarry, 
or whose children die by accident, or disease 
within the year. There only remain an hun- 
dred and twenty thousand children of poor 
parents annually born: The question there- 
fore is, how this number shall be reared, and 
provided for, which, as I have already said, 
under the present situation of affairs, is ut- 
terly impossible by all the methods hitherto 
proposed, for we can neither employ them in 
handicraft, or agriculture; we neither build 
houses, (I mean in the country,) nor culti- 
vate land: they can very seldom pick up a 
livelihood by stealing till they arrive at six 
years old, except where they are of towardly 
parts, although, I confess they learn the rudi- 
ments much earlier, during which time, they 
can however be properly looked upon only as 
probationers, as 1 have been informed by a 
principal gentleman in the County of Cavan, 
who protested to me, that he never knew 
above one or two instances under the age of 
six, even in a part of the kingdom so re- 
nowned for the quickest proficiency in that 
art. 


I am assured by our merchants, that a4o 


boy or a girl, before twelve years old, is no 
saleable commodity, and even when they 
come to this age, they will not yield above 
three pounds, or three pounds and _half-a- 
crown at most on the Exchange, which can- 
not turn to account either to the parents or 
the kingdom, the charge of nutriment and rags 
having been at least four times that value. 

I shall now therefore humbly propose my 


own thoughts, which I hope will not be liable so 


to the least objection. 

I have been assured by a very knowing 
American of my acquaintance in London, that 
a young healthy child well nursed is at a year 
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some food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, or 
boiled, and I make no doubt that it will 
equally serve in a fricassee or a ragout. 

I do therefore humbly offer it to public 
consideration, that of the hundred and twenty 
thousand children, already computed, twenty 
thousand may be reserved for breed, whereof 
only one-fourth part to be males, which is 
more than we allow to sheep, black-cattle, 
or swine, and my reason is that these chil- 
dren are seldom the fruits of marriage, a 
circumstance not much regarded by our sav- 
ages, therefore one male will be sufficient 
to serve four females. That the remaining 
hundred thousand may at a year old be of- 
fered in sale to the persons of quality, and 
fortune, through the kingdom, always advis- 
ing the mother to let them suck plentifully in 
the last month, so as to render them plump, 
and fat for a good table. A child will make 
two dishes at an entertainment for friends, 
and when the family dines alone, the fore or 
hind quarter will make a reasonable dish, and 
seasoned with a little pepper or salt will be 
very good boiled on the fourth day, especially 
in winter. 

I have reckoned upon a medium, that a 
child just born will weigh 12 pounds, and in 
a solar year if tolerably nursed increaseth to 
28 pounds. 

I grant this food will be somewhat dear, 
and therefore very proper for landlords, who, 
as they have already devoured most of the 
parents, seem to have the best title to the 
children. 

Infants’ flesh will be in season throughout 
the year, but more plentiful in March, and 
a little before and after, for we are told by a 
grave author, an eminent French physician, 
that fish being a prolific diet, there are more 
children born in Roman Catholic countries 
about nine months after Lent, than at any 
other season; therefore reckoning a year after 
Lent, the markets will be more glutted than 
usual, because the number of Popish infants, 
is at least three to one in this kingdom, and 
therefore it will have one other collateral 
advantage by lessening the number of Papists 
among us. 

I have already computed the charge of 
nursing a beggar’s child (in which list I reckon 
all cottagers, labourers, and four-fifths of the 
farmers) to be about two shillings per annum, 
rags included, and I believe no gentleman 


old a most delicious, nourishing, and whole- ss would repine to give ten shillings for the car- 
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cass of a good fat child, which, as I have said 
will make four dishes of excellent nutritive 
meat, when he hath only some particular 
friend, or his own family to dine with him. 
Thus the Squire will learn to be a good land- 5 
lord, and grow popular among his tenants, 
the mother will have eight shillings net profit, 
and be fit for work till she produces another 
child. 


Those who are more thrifty (as I must ro 


confess the times require) may flay the car- 
cass; the skin of which, artificially dressed, 
will make admirable gloves for ladies and 
summer boots for fine gentlemen. 

As to our City of Dublin, shambles may be1; 
appointed for this purpose, in the most con- 
venient part of it, and butchers we may be 
assured will not be wanting, although I 
rather recommend buying the children alive, 
and dressing them hot from the knife, as 2 
we do roasting pigs. 

A very worthy person, a true lover of his 
country, and whose virtues I highly esteem, 
was lately pleased, in discoursing on this 
matter, to offer a refinement upon my scheme. 2. 
He said, that many gentlemen of this king- 
dom, having of late destroyed their deer, 
he conceived that the want of venison might 
be well supplied by the bodies of young lads 
and maidens, not exceeding fourteen years of 35 
age, nor under twelve, so great a number of 
both sexes in every country being now ready 
to starve, for want of work and service: and 
these to be disposed of by their parents if 
alive, or otherwise by their nearest relations. 3; 
But with due deference to so excellent a 
friend, and so deserving a patriot, I cannot 
be altogether in his sentiments; for as to the 
males, my American acquaintance assured me 
from frequent experience, that their flesh was 40 
generally tough and lean, like that of our 
schoolboys, by continual exercise, and their 
taste disagreeable, and to fatten them would 
not answer the charge. Then as to the fe- 
males, it would, I think with humble sub- 4; 
mission, be a loss to the public, because they 
soon would become breeders themselves: And 
besides, it is not improbable that some scrupu- 
lous people might be apt to censure such a 
practice, (although indeed very unjustly,) as so 
a little bordering upon cruelty, which, I con- 
fess, hath always been with me the strongest 
objection against any project, however so well 
intended. 


fessed that this expedient was put into his 
head by the famous Psalmanazar, a native 
of the island of Formosa, who came from 
thence to London, above twenty years ago, 
and in conversation told my friend, that in 
his country when any young person happened 
to be put to death, the executioner sold the 
carcass to persons of quality, as a prime 
dainty, and that, in his time, the body of a 
plump girl of fifteen, who was crucified for 
an attempt to poison the emperor, was sold 
to his Imperial Majesty’s Prime Minister of 
State, and other great Mandarins of the 
Court, in joints from the gibbet, at four hun- 
dred crowns. Neither indeed can I deny that 
if the same use were made of several plump 
young girls in this town, who, without one 
single groat to their fortunes, cannot stir 
abroad without a chair, and appear at the 
playhouse, and assemblies in foreign fineries, 
which they never will pay for, the kingdom 
would not be the worse. 

Some persons of a desponding spirit are in 
great concern about that vast number of poor 
people, who are aged, diseased, or maimed, 
and I have been desired to employ my 
thoughts what course may be taken, to ease 
the nation of so grievous an encumbrance. 
But I am not in the least pain upon that 
matter, because it is very well known, that 
they are every day dying, and rotting, by 
cold, and famine, and filth, and vermin, as 
fast as can be reasonably expected. And as 
to the younger labourers they are now in 
almost as hopeful a condition. They cannot 
get work, and consequently pine away for 
want of nourishment, to a degree, that if at 
any time they are accidentally hired to com- 
mon labour, they have not strength to per- 
form it; and thus the country and themselves 
are happily delivered from the evils to come. 

I have too long digressed, and therefore 
shall return to my subject. I think the advan- 
tages by the proposal which I have made are 
obvious and many, as well as of the highest 
importance. 

For first, as I have already observed, it 
would greatly lessen the number of Papists, 
with whom we are yearly over-run, being the 
principal breeders of the nation, as well as 
our most dangerous enemies, and who stay at 
home on purpose with a design to deliver the 
kingdom to the Pretender, hoping to take 
their advantage by the absence of so many 


But in order to justify my friend, he con- 55 good Protestants, who have chosen rather to 
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leave their country, than stay at home, and 
pay tithes against their conscience, to an 
Episcopal curate. 

Secondly, The poorer tenants will have 


ated: For instance, the addition of some 
thousand carcasses in our exportation of bar- 
relled beef; the propagation of swine’s flesh, 
and improvement in the art of making good 


something valuable of their own, which by s bacon, so much wanted among us by the 


law may be made liable to distress, and help 
to pay their landlord’s rent, their corn and 
cattle being already seized, and money a thing 
unknown. 


great destruction of pigs, too frequent at our 
tables, which are no way comparable in taste, 
or magnificence to a well-grown, fat yearling 
child, which roasted whole will make a con- 


Thirdly, Whereas the maintenance of an osiderable figure at a Lord Mayor’s feast, or 


hundred thousand children, from two years 
old, and upwards, cannot be computed at 
less than ten shillings a piece per annum, the 
nation’s stock will be thereby increased fifty 


any other public entertainment. ‘But this, and 
many others I omit being studious of brevity. 

Supposing that one thousand families in 
this city, would be constant customers for 


thousand pounds per annum, besides the profit 15 infants’ flesh, besides others who might have 


of a new dish, introduced to the tables of 
all gentlemen of fortune in the kingdom, 
who have any refinement in taste, and the 
money will circulate among ourselves, the 


it at merry-meetings, particularly weddings 
and christenings, I compute that Dublin 
would take off annually about twenty thou- 
sand carcasses, and the rest of the kingdom 


goods being entirely of our own growth and 20 (where probably they will be sold somewhat 


manufacture. 

Fourthly, The constant breeders, besides 
the gain of eight shillings sterling per annum, 
by the sale of their children, will be rid of 


cheaper) the remaining eighty thousand. 

I can think of no one objection, that will 
possibly be raised against this proposal, un- 
less it should be urged that the number of 


the charge of maintaining them after the first 2; people will be thereby much lessened in the 


year. 

Fifthly, This food would likewise bring 
great custom to taverns, where the vintners 
will certainly be so prudent as to procure the 


kingdom. This I freely own, and was indeed 
one principal design in offering it to the 
world. I desire the reader will observe, that 
I calculate my remedy for this one individual 


best receipts for dressing it to perfection, and 30 Kingdom of Ireland, and for no other that 


consequently have their houses frequented by 
all the fine gentlemen, who justly value them- 
selves upon their knowledge in good eating; 
and a skilful cook, who understands how to 


ever was, is, or, I think, ever can be upon 
earth. Therefore let no man talk to me of 
other expedients: Of taxing our absentees at 
five shillings a pound: Of using neither 


oblige his guests will contrive to make it as 3s clothes, nor household furniture, except what 


expensive as they please. 

Sixthly, This would be a great inducement 
to marriage, which all wise nations have either 
encouraged by rewards, or enforced by laws 


is of our own growth and manufacture: Of 
utterly rejecting the materials and instru- 
ments that promote foreign luxury: Of curing 
the expensiveness of pride, vanity, idleness, 


and penalties. It would increase the care and 40 and gaming in our women: Of introducing a 


tenderness of mothers toward their children, 
when they were sure of a settlement for 
life to the poor babes, provided in some sort 
by the public to their annual profit, instead 


vein of parsimony, prudence and temperance: 
Of learning to love our Country, wherein we 
differ even from LAPLANDERS, and the inhabi- 
tants of TopINaAmMBoo: Of quitting our ani- 


of:expense. We should see an honest emula- 45 mosities and factions, nor act any longer like 


tion among the married women, which of 
them could bring the fattest child to the mar- 
ket, men would become as fond of their 
wives, during the time of their pregnancy, 


the Jews, who were murdering one another 
at the very moment their city was taken: 
Of being a little cautious not to sell our 
country and consciences for nothing: Of 


as they are now of their mares in foal, their so teaching landlords to have at least one degree 


cows in calf, or sows when they are ready to 
farrow, nor offer to beat or kick them (as 
it is too frequent a practice) for fear of a 
miscarriage. 


of mercy toward their tenants. Lastly of 
putting a spirit of honesty, industry and skill 


into our shopkeepers, who, if a resolution 


could now be taken to buy only our native 


Many other advantages might be enumer-ss goods, would immediately unite to cheat and 
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exact upon us in the price, the measure, and 
the goodness, nor could ever yet be brought 
to make one fair proposal of just dealing, 
though often and earnestly invited to do it. 
Therefore I repeat, let no man talk to me s 
of these and the like expedients, till he hath 
at least some glimpse of hope, that there will 
ever be some hearty and sincere attempt to 
put them in practice. 


But as to myself, having been wearied out ro 


for many years with offering vain, idle, vi- 
sionary thoughts, and at length utterly de- 
spairing of success, I fortunately fell upon 
this proposal, which as it is wholly new, so it 


hath something solid and real, of no expense rs 


and little trouble, full in our own power, and 
whereby we can incur no danger in disoblig- 
ing ENGLAND. For this kind of commodity 
will not bear exportation, the flesh being of 
too tender a consistence, to admit a long con- 20 
tinuance in salt, although perhaps I could 
name a country, which would be glad to eat 
up our noble nation without it. 

After all I am not so violently bent upon 
my own opinion, as to reject any offer, pro- 2s 
posed by wise men, which shall be found 
equally innocent, cheap, easy and effectual. 
But before something of that kind shall be 
advanced in contradiction to my scheme, and 
offering a better, I desire the author, or au- 30 
thors will be pleased maturely to consider 
two points. First, as things now stand, how 
they will be able to find food and raiment 
for an hundred thousand useless mouths and 
backs. And secondly, there being a round 3s 
million of creatures in human figure, through- 
out this kingdom, whose whole subsistence 
put inte a common stock, would leave them 
in debt two millions of pounds sterling add- 
ing those, who are beggars by profession, to 40 
the bulk of farmers, cottagers and labourers 
with their wives and children, who are beg- 
gars in effect. I desire those politicians, who 
dislike my overture, and may perhaps be so 
bold to attempt an answer, that they will 4s 
first ask the parents of these mortals, whether 
they would not at this day think it a great 
happiness to have been sold for food at a 
year old, in the manner I prescribe, and 
thereby have avoided such a perpetual scene so 
of misfortunes, as they have since gone 
through, by the oppression of landlords, the 
impossibility of paying rent without money 
or trade, the want of common sustenance, 


from the inclemencies of the weather, and 
the most inevitable prospect of entailing the 
like, or greater miseries upon their breed for 
ever. 

I profess in the sincerity of my heart that 
I have not the least personal interest in en- 
deavouring to promote this necessary work, 
having no other motive than the public good 
of my country, by advancing our trade, pro- 
viding for infants, relieving the poor, and 
giving some pleasure to the rich. I have no 
children, by which I can propose to get a 
single penny; the youngest being nine years 
old, and my wife past child-bearing. 


A SERMON UPON SLEEPING IN 
CHURCH 


Acts, Chap. XX. Ver. 9. 

“And there sat in the window a certain young 
man, named Exutychus, being fallen into a deep 
sleep; and as Paul was long preaching, he 
sunk down with sleep, and fell down from the 
third loft, and was taken up dead.” 


I have chosen these words with design if 
possible, to disturb some part in this audience 
of half an hour’s sleep, for the convenience 
and exercise whereof this place, at this season 
of the day, is very much celebrated. 

There is, indeed, one mortal disadvantage 
to which all preaching is subject; that those 
who, by the wickedness of their lives, stand 
in greatest need, have usually the smallest 
share; for either they are absent upon the 
account of idleness, or spleen, or hatred to 
religion, or in order to doze away the in- 
temperance of the week; or, if they do come, 
they are sure to employ their minds rather 
any other way, than regarding or attending 
to the business of the place. 

The accident which happened to this young 
man in the text, hath not been sufficient to 
discourage his successors: But because the 
preachers now in the world, however they 
may exceed St. Paul in the art of setting men 
to sleep, do extremely fall short of him in 
the working of miracles; therefore men are 
become so cautious as to choose more safe 
and convenient stations and postures for tak- 
ing their repose, without hazard of their per- 
sons; and, upon the whole matter, choose 
rather to trust their destruction to a miracle, 
than their safety. However, this being not 
the only way by which the lukewarm Chris- 
tians and scorners of the age discover their 


with neither house nor clothes to cover them ss neglect and contempt of preaching, I shall 
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enter expressly into consideration of this mat- 
ter, and order my discourse in the following 
method: 


First: I shall produce several instances to 5 
shew the great neglect of preaching now 
amongst us. 

Secondly: I shall reckon up some of the usual 
quarrels men have against preaching. 


Thirdly: I shall set forth the great evil of 10 


this neglect and contempt of preaching, 
and discover the real causes from whence 
it proceedeth. 

Lastly: 1 shall offer some remedies against 
this great and spreading evil. 


First: I shall produce certain instances to 
shew the great neglect of preaching now 
among us. 


These may be reduced under two heads. 20 


First, men’s absence from the service of the 
church; and secondly, their misbehaviour 
when they are here. 

The first instance of men’s neglect, is in 
their frequent absence from the church. 

There is no excuse so trivial, that will not 
pass upon some men’s consciences to excuse 
their attendance at the public worship of 
God. Some are so unfortunate as to be al- 


ways indisposed on the Lord’s-day, and think 30 


nothing so unwholesome as the air of a 
church. Others have their affairs so oddly 
contrived, as to be always unluckily pre- 
vented by business. With some it is a great 


mark of wit, and deep understanding, to stay 3s 


at home on Sundays. Others again discover 
strange fits of laziness, that seize them, par- 
ticularly on that day, and confine them to 
their beds. Others are absent out of mere 


contempt of religion. And, lastly, there are 4o 


not a few who look upon it as a day of rest, 
and therefore claim the privilege of their 
cattle, to keep the Sabbath by eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping, after the toil and labour of 


the. week. Now in all this the worst circum- 45 


stance is, that these persons are such whose 
companies are most required, and who stand 
most in need of a physician. 

Secondly: Men’s great neglect and con- 


tempt of preaching, appear by their misbe- 50 


haviour when at church. 

If the audience were to be ranked under 
several heads, according to their behaviour, 
when the word of God is delivered, how 


15 


25 


receive it as they ought? How much of the 
seed then sown would be found to fall by 
the way-side, upon stony ground, or among 
thorns? And how little good ground there 
would be to take it? A preacher cannot look 
round from the pulpit, without observing, 
that some are in a perpetual whisper, and, 
by their air and gesture, give occasion to sus- 
pect, that they are in those very minutes de- 
faming their neighbour. Others have their eyes 
and imagination constantly engaged in such a 
circle of objects, perhaps to gratify the most 
unwarrantable desires, that they never once 
attend to the business of the place; the sound 
of the preacher’s words doth not so much as 
once interrupt them. Some have their minds 
wandering upon idle, worldly, or vicious 
thoughts. Some lie at catch to ridicule what- 
ever they hear, and with much wit and hu- 
mour provide a stock of laughter, by fur- 
nishing themselves from the pulpit. But, of 
all misbehaviour, none is comparable to that 
of those who come here to sleep; opium is 
not so stupefying to many persons as an 
afternoon sermon. Perpetual custom hath so 
brought it about, that the words, of whatever 
preacher, become only a sort of uniform 
sound at a distance, than which nothing is 
more effectual to lull the senses. For, that it 
is the very sound of the sermon which bind- 
eth up their faculties, is manifest from hence, 
because they all awake so very regularly as 
soon as it ceaseth, and with much devotion 
receive the blessing, dozed and besotted with 
indecencies I am ashamed to repeat. 


I proceed, Secondly, to reckon up some of 
the usual quarrels men have against preach- 
ing, and to shew the unreasonableness of 
them. 

Such unwarrantable demeanour as I have 
described, among Ckvistians, in the house of 
God, in a solemn assembly, while their faith 
and duty are explained and delivered, have 
put those who are guilty upon inventing 
some excuses to extenuate their fault: This 
they do by turning the blame either upon the 
particular preacher, or upon preaching in 
general. First, they object against the par- 
ticular preacher; his manner, his delivery, his 
voice are disagreeable, his style and expres- 
sion are flat and low; sometimes improper 
and absurd; the matter is heavy, trivial and 
insipid; sometimes despicable, and perfectly 


small a number would appear of those who ss ridiculous; or else, on the other side, he runs 
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up into unintellig‘ble speculation, empty no- 
tions, and abstracted flights, all clad in words 
above usual understandings. 

Secondly, They object against preaching in 
general; it is a perfect road of talk; they s 
know already whatever can be said; they 
have heard the same an hundred times over. 
They quarrel that preachers do not relieve 
an old beaten subject with wit and inven- 
tion; and that now the art is lost of moving 
men’s passions, so common among the an- 
cient orators of Greece and Rome. These, 
and the like objections, are frequently in the 
mouths of men who despise the ‘foolishness 
of preaching.” But let us examine the reason- 
ableness of them. 

The doctrine delivered by all preachers is 
the same: “So we preach, and so ye be- 
lieve:” but the manner of delivering is suited 
to the skill and abilities of each, which differ 
in preachers just as in the rest of mankind. 
However, in personal dislikes of a particular 
preacher, are these men sure they are always 
in the right? Do you consider how mixed a 
thing is every audience, whose taste and 
judgment differ, perhaps, every day, not only 
from each other, but themselves? And how to 
calculate a discourse, that shall exactly suit 
them all, is beyond the force and reach of 
human reason, knowledge, or invention. Wit 30 
and eloquence are shining qualities that, God 
hath imparted, in great degrees, to very few, 
nor any more to be expected, in the gen- 
erality of any rank among men, than riches 
and honour. But further: If preaching in 35 
general be all old and beaten, and that they 
are already so well acquainted with it, more 
shame and guilt to them who so little edify 
by it. But these men, whose ears are so 
delicate as not to endure a plain discourse 4o 
of religion, who expect a constant supply of 
wit and eloquence on a subject handled so 
many thousand times; what will they say 
when we turn the objection upon themselves, 
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25 


who, with all the rude and profane liberty of 45 


discourse they take, upon so many thousand 
subjects, are so dull as to furnish nothing 
but tedious repetitions, and little paltry, nau- 
seous common-places, so vulgar, so worn, or 


so obvious, as, upon any other occasion, but so 


that of advancing vice, would be hooted off 
the stage? Nor, lastly, are preachers justly 
blamed for neglecting human oratory to move 
the passions, which is not the business of a 


Christian orator, whose office it is only to 
work upon faith and reason. All other elo- 
quence hath been a perfect cheat, to stir 
up men’s passions against truth and justice 
for the service of a faction, to put false 
colours upon things, and by an amusement 
of agreeable words, make the worst reason 
appear to be the better. This is certainly not 
to be allowed in Christian eloquence, and, 
therefore, St Paul took quite the other 
course; he “came not with the excellency of 
words, or enticing speech of men’s wisdom, 
but in plain evidence of the Spirit and 
power.” And perhaps it was for that reason 
the young man Eutychus, used to the Gre- 
cian eloquence, grew tired and fell so fast 
asleep. 

I go on, Thirdly, to set forth the great evil 
of this neglect and scorn of preaching, and to 
discover the real causes from whence it pro- 
ceedeth. 

I think it is obvious, that this neglect of 
preaching hath very much occasioned the 
great decay of religion among us. To this may 
be imputed no small part of that contempt 
some men bestow on the clergy; for, who- 
ever talketh without being regarded, is sure 
to be despised. To this we owe, in a great 
measure, the spreading of atheism and _ in- 
fidelity among us; for religion, like all other 
things, is soonest put out of countenance by 
being ridiculed. The scorn of preaching might 
perhaps have been at first introduced by men 
of nice ears and refined taste; but it is now 
become a spreading evil, through all degrees, 
and both sexes; for, since sleeping, talking, 
and laughing are qualities sufficient to fur- 
nish out a critic, the meanest and most ig- 
norant have set up a title, and succeeded 
in it as well as their betters. Thus are the 
last efforts of reforming mankind rendered 
wholly useless: “How shall they hear,” saith 
the Apostle, “without a preacher?” But, if 
they have a preacher, and make it a point of 
wit or breeding not to hear him, what remedy 
is left? To this neglect of preaching, we 
may also entirely impute that gross igno- 
rance among us in the very principles of reli- 
gion, which it is amazing to find in persons 
who very much value their own knowledge 
and understanding in other things; yet, it is 
a visible, inexcusable ignorance, even in the 
meanest among us, considering the many ad- 
vantages they have of learning their duty. 
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And it hath been the great encouragement 
to all manner of vice: For, in vain we preach 
down sin to a people, “whose hearts are 
waxed gross, whose ears are dull of hearing, 
and whose eyes are closed.” Therefore 
Christ Himself, in His discourses, frequently 
rouseth up the attention of the multitude, 
and of His disciples themselves, with this 
expression, “He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” But, among all neglects of preach- 
ing, none is so fatal as that of sleeping in the 
house of God; a scorner may listen to truth 
and reason, and in time grow serious; an 
unbeliever may feel the pangs of a guilty con- 
science; one whose thoughts or eyes wander 
among other objects may, by a lucky word, 
be called back to attention: But the sleeper 
shuts up all avenues to his soul: He is “like 
the deaf adder, that hearkeneth not to the 


5 


10 


15 


voice of the charmer, charm he never so 2o 


wisely.”” And, we may preach with as good 

success to the grave that is under his feet. 
But the great evil of this neglect will fur- 

ther yet appear, from considering the real 


causes whence it proceedeth; whereof the; 


first, I take to be, an evil conscience. Many 
men come to church to save or gain a repu- 
tation; or because they will not be singular, 
but comply with an established custom; yet 
all the while, they are loaded with the guilt 
of old rooted sins. These men can expect to 
hear of nothing but terrors and threatenings, 
their sins laid open: in true colours, and eter- 
nal misery the reward of them; therefore, no 
wonder they stop their ears, and divert their 
thoughts, and seek any amusement rather 
than stir the hell within them. 

Another cause of this neglect is, a heart set 
upon worldly things. Men, whose minds are 


30 
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much enslaved to earthly affairs all the week, 40 


cannot disengage or break the chain of their 
thoughts so suddenly, as to apply to a dis- 
course that is wholly foreign to what they 
have most at heart. Tell a usurer 6f charity, 
and mercy, and restitution, you talk to the 
deaf; his heart and soul, with all his senses, 
are got among his bags, or he is gravely 
asleep, and dreaming of a mortgage. Tell a 
man of business, that the cares of the world 


45 


choke the good seed; that we must not en- 50 


cumber ourselves with much serving; that 
the salvation of his soul is the one thing 
necessary: You see, indeed, the shape of a 
man before you, but his faculties are all 
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gone off among clients and papers, thinking 
how to defend a bad cause, or find flaws in a 
good one; or, he weareth out the time in 
drowsy nods. 

A third cause of the great neglect and scorn 
of preaching, ariseth from the practice of 
men who set up to decry and disparage reli- 
gion; these, being zealous to promote infidel- 
ity and vice, learn a rote of buffoonery that 
serveth all occasions, and refutes the strong- 
est arguments for piety and good manners. 
These have a set of ridicule calculated for all 
sermons, and all preachers, and can be ex- 
treme witty as often as they please upon the 
same fund. 

Let me now, in the last place, offer some 
remedies against this great evil. 

It will be one remedy against the contempt 
of preaching, rightly to consider the end for 
which it was designed. There are many who 
place abundance of merit in going to church, 
although it be with no other prospect but 
that of being well entertained, wherein if 
they happen to fail, they return wholly dis- 
appointed. Hence it is become an imperti- 
nent vein among people of all sorts to hunt 
after what they call a good sermon, as if it 
were a matter of pastime and diversion. Our 
business, alas! is quite another thing, either 
to learn, or, at least, be reminded of our duty, 
to apply the doctrines delivered, compare 
the rules we hear with our lives and ac- 
tions, and find wherein we have transgressed. 
These are the dispositions men should bring 
into the house of God, and then they will 
be little concerned about the preacher’s wit 
or eloquence, nor be curious to enquire out 
his faults and infirmities, but consider how to 
correct their own. 

Another remedy against the contempt of 
preaching, is, that men would consider, 
whether it be not reasonable to give more 
allowance for the different abilities of preach- 
ers than they usually do; refinements of 
style, and flights of wit, as they are not prop- 
erly the business of any preacher, so they 
cannot possibly be the talents of all. In most 
other discourses, men are satisfied with sober 
sense and plain reason; and, as understand- 
ings usually go, even that is not over fre- 
quent. Then why they should be so over 
nice in expectation of eloquence, where it 
is neither necessary nor convenient, is hard 
to imagine. 
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Lastly: The scorners of preaching would do 
well to consider, that this talent of ridicule, 
they value so much, is a perfection very 
easily acquired, and applied to all things 
whatsoever, neither is anything at all the 
worse, because it is capable of being perverted 
to burlesque: Perhaps it may be the more 
perfect upon that score; since we know, the 
most celebrated pieces have been thus treated 
with greatest success. It is in any man’s 
power to suppose a fool’s cap on the wisest 
head, and then laugh at his own supposi- 
tion. I think there are not many things 
cheaper than supposing and laughing; and if 
the uniting these two talents can bring a 
thing into contempt, it is Lard to know where 
it may end. 

To conclude: These considerations may, 
perhaps, have some effect while men are 
awake; but what arguments shall we use to 
the sleeper? What methods shall we take to 
hold open his eyes? Will he be moved by 
considerations of common civility? We know 
it is reckoned a point of very bad manners 
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the tedious impertinence of many talkers 
would render it at least as excusable as at the 
dullest sermon. Do they think it a small 
thing to watch four hours at a play, where 
all virtue and religion are openly reviled; and 
can they not watch one half hour to hear 
them defended. Is this to dea. like a judge, 
(I mean like a good judge,) to listen on one 
side of the cause, and sleep on the other? I 
shall add but one word more: That this in- 
decent sloth is very much owing to that 
luxury and excess men usually practise upon 
this day, by which half the service thereof is 
turned to sin; men dividing their time be- 
tween God and their bellies, when after a 
gluttonous meal, their senses dozed and stupe- 
fied, they retire to God’s house to sleep out 
the afternoon. Surely, brethren, these things 
ought not so to be. 


“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
And God give us all grace to hear and re- 
ceive His holy word to the salvation of our 


to sleep in private company, when, perhaps, 25 own souls. 
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ADDISON AND STEELE 
(1672-1719) (1672-1729) 


The names of Addison and Steele are insepara- 
bly linked together because of the happy re- 
sults of their collaboration as joint editors and 
authors of The Tatler and The Spectator. They 
were not only partners in a _ successful joint 
enterprise; they were also life-long friends. The 
very marked differences in their personalities, 
which enabled them so ably to supplement or 
complement each other in their writing, furnished 
the foundation for the intimate friendship which 
endured from their boyhood days until nearly 
the end of their lives. Born in the same year, 
they attended the same school, were contempo- 
raries at _college, belonged to the same political 
party, followed the same career as writers of po- 
litical pamphlets and holders of government ap- 
pointments, and secured their literary immortality 
by combining their talents in these two periodi- 
cals. 

Steele, who was Addison’s senior by a few 
weeks, was born in March, 1672. Like Swift, he 
was born in Dublin of English parents. Although 
not Irish, he had a full measure of impulsive- 
ness, generosity, humor, idealism, improvidence 
—and intemperance—which are so often attrib- 
uted as characteristics of the Irish race. His 
life was as mercurial as his temperament. Like 
Swift, he was left an orphan at an early age 
and was educated through the generosity of an 
uncle. He entered the Charterhouse in 1684 at 
the age of twelve. Little or nothing is known 
of his life at school except the fact that here 
began his friendship with Addison, a fellow 
pupil. Steele went to Oxford in 1690, but left 
without taking a degree to enlist in the army as 
a private. He later became a captain, and was 
afterward known throughout his life as “Cap- 
tain Steele.’ While he was in the army, he led 
the extravagant and at times dissolute life of 
the young officers of his day. As an attempt at 
self-reformation, he wrote for his own private 
use “The Christian Hero, An Argument proving 
that No Principles but those of “Religion are 
sufficient to make a Great Man.” “This secret 
admonition,” he writes, ‘‘was too weak; he there- 
fore printed the book with his name in hopes 
that a standing testimony against himself, and 
the eyes of the world (that is to say) of his 
acquaintance upon him in a new light, might 
curb his desires and make him ashamed of un- 
derstanding and seeming to feel what was virtu- 
ous, and living so contrary a life.” 

Shortly afterwards, as he says, “to enliven 
his character” among his companions he wrote 
his first comedy, The Funeral; or, Grief a la 
Mode, “in which yirtue and vice appear just 
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as they ought to do.” This was followed in 
the next four years, 1701 to 1705, by two other 
comedies, also moral in their intention and in- 
tended as a demonstration to the indecent drama- 
tists of the day that virtue and comedy were 
not antithetical. 

Steele is a fine illustration of Shakespeare’s 
“I can easier teach twenty what were good to 
be done than be one of the twenty to follow 
mine own teaching.” He was proverbially care- 
less in matters of money, and his life was a 
series of alternations between extravagance and 
poverty. His biography is highly seasoned with 
accounts of suits against him for debt. His let- 
ters to his wife, which are among the most de- 
lightful ever published, are often a strange com- 
pound of protestations of affection and excuses 
for his inability to come home because he was 
in hiding from bailiffs. 

After leaving the army Steele received several 
minor political appointments. In 1707 he was 
appointed Gazetteer or publisher of The London 
Gazette, which is still the official bulletin of the 
court of England. His position gave him access 
to all foreign news, and he became aware of 
the inadequacy and inaccuracy of the news in 
most of the papers and newsletters of the time. 
In 1708 he lost his position as gentleman-usher to 
the Prince with its stipend; and he was, as usual, 
in financial difficulties. In 1709, as a means of 
increasing his income, that is, as a business ven- 
ture, he founded The Tatler. 

Addison is the only one of the great writers 
of his time on whom fortune smiled throughout 
his life. His boyhood passed in what seems to 
have been an exceptional home-life in the seven- 
teenth century. His father, who was Dean of 
Lichfield Cathedral, had a considerable repu- 
tation as a writer. He is described by Steele in 
one of the early numbers of the The Tatler. “I 
remember,” he writes, “among all my acquaint- 
ances but one man whom I have thought to 
live with his children with equanimity and a 
good grace. He had three sons and one daughter, 
whom he bred with all the care imaginable in a 
liberal and ingenuous way.” 

Naturally shy, quiet, and studious, Addison 
passed through school and college without any 
of that rebellious egotism which marred the 
career of Swift or of that impulsiveness which 
terminated Steele’s college career. After passing 
through the Charterhouse, he entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford, in 1687, at the age of fifteen. He 
achieved youthful distinction as an author of 
Latin verses and was elected to a scholarship 
and afterwards to a fellowship in Magdalen 
College. He remained at Oxford for twelve years, 
which were devoted almost exclusively to the 
study of Greek and Latin authors and to the 
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writing of occasional verses in Latin and in 
English. As a scholar and a writer, he attracted 
the attention of the leaders of the Whig party 
and was granted in 1699 a traveling pension 
by King William of 300 pounds a year. He 
spent the next four years in France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany. After his return to 
England, he was made Under-Secretary of State, 
member of Parliament, and !ater Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

Addison thus had a breadth of knowledge 
which few men possessed. He had a thorough 
classical education and a knowledge of the great 
classical writers; his four years abroad had given 
him an acquaintance not only with continental 
literature but with the people, their institutions, 
and their social customs. He was, moreover, ex- 
perienced in affairs of state. In addition to all 
this, his wit, his ability in conversation, his 
learning made him a leader among the literary 
men who frequented the coffee-houses. } 

Throughout his life, Addison was cold, selt- 
restrained, prudent. His excessive shyness is il- 
lustrated by the anecdote of his “maiden” speech 
in Parliament. He was so disconcerted by the 
applause that greeted him when he rose to 
speak that he sat down without uttering a word, 
and never made another attempt. He was, there- 
fore, naturally a spectator of the affairs of 
men rather than an active participant in them. 
His coldness of temperament, his shyness, his 
scholarly attitude acquired in his twelve years 
of study at Oxford and his four years of travel, 
made him an excellent check upon the im- 
pulsiveness, the sentimentality, the partisanship, 
and the occasional lapses of taste of Steele, who 
was in many respects his direct antithesis. 

To Steele must go the credit for originating 
The Tatler. His journalistic sense enabled him 
to see the opportunity for the founding of an 
entirely new type of periodical. To understand 
his purpose and to appreciate the reasons for 
the success of his venture it is necessary to know 
something of the political and social conditions 
of the age. 

At no time in the history of England, except 
during the civil wars, was party controversy so 
bitter as during the Queen Anne period. This 
intense partisanship was a heritage from the 
Civil War of the seventeenth century. The out- 
come of the war and of the “glorious revolution” 
of 1688 was a complete victory for neither party 
but a series of compromises which have since 
become permanent in the English constitution. 
The compromise between the theory of an he- 
reditary sovereign and limitations on his right of 
succession imposed by the people, that between 
the theory of monarchy and constitutional gov- 
ernment by the people, and that between an 
established church and religious toleration—all 
these were at stake during the reign of Anne. 
The result was such bitterness of party feeling 
that Swift could say, “Even the dogs and cats 
are partisan.” The social life was characterized 
by the same sharp cleavages and lack of 
generally accepted standards of conduct. The 
court party was dominated by the ideals—or 
rather lack of ideals—of the Royalists of the 
Restoration Period. Whatever the Puritans held 


sacred they jeered at. They scoffed at religion, 
and in their private lives threw off all restraint 
of religion or morality. The more élite gave 
themselves up to a life of vicious pleasure. Their 
lives were spent in gambling, in attendance at 
the indecent comedies presented at the theatres, 
in extravagant displays of dress, and in so-called 
“gallantry,” which was only a euphemism for 
licentiousness. The less fashionable or more 
venturesome spirits banded themselves together 
in gangs called ‘““Mohocks” and terrorized London 
at night. “They attack all that are so unfortunate 
as to walk the streets through which they pa- 
trole—some are knock’d down, others stabb’d, 
others cut and carbonado’d.” 

The women in these higher circles were little 
better than the men. They had no intellectual 
interests, their reading was confined to erotic 
French romances. They spent their time in co- 
quetry, in the cultivation of affected mannerisms, 
and in elaborate and ostentatious toilettes. “They 
wore false eyebrows and patches, painted them- 
selves, gesticulated with their fans and eyes, in- 
trigued in politics and passed their time in 
dalliance.” 

Opposed to this class with its heritage from 
the Cavaliers of the Restoration Period were the 
Puritans. Their religion dominated their lives; 
according to them man’s chief concern in life 
was to prepare himself for the life to come. To 
them beauty was a snare of the devil, and pleas- 
ure a sin. Their doctrine that there is no virtue 
in an act unless it is performed in pain and with 
sacrifice led to the proscription of all forms of 
entertainment as ungodly. Their reading was 
confined to the Bible, or to sermons or works on 
holy living and holy dying. 

Between the Cavaliers, and the Puritans with 
their bigotry, their asceticism, and their esthetic 
poverty, there was naturally a great middle 
ground in politics, in religion, and in social life. 
During the reign of Queen Anne, the upholders 
of moderation, the great middle class which has 
since been the bulwark of English social and 
political institutions, formed a large part of the 
population of London. The increase of wealth 
and the redistribution of wealth through the 
growth of commerce and of manufacture and 
the financing of the war against France pro- 
duced a new class of wealthy men who had 
no connection with the landed gentry. This and 
the growth of the professional classes tended 
to the creation of a great body of men wholly 
out of sympathy with either the court party or 
the narrow religious cult of the Puritan. This 
middle class with its ideas of moderation in 
politics, toleration in religion, and a less corrupt 
standard of taste and of conduct needed but 
one element to give it a position of dominating 
importance, and that was some medium of self- 
expression. The Cavaliers had a definite organiza- 
tion as the court party, the fashionable society 
of the time with its natural leaders in the aris- 
tocracy. Puritanism found its leadership and its 
organization in the church. The middle class 
only had no institution to furnish cohesion, no 
organ in which its ideas and ideals could be 
enunciated. 


It was the lack of any other means of social 
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communication which gave rise to the tremen- 
dous popularity of the coffee-houses, which, as 
Macaulay says in his History of England, had be- 
come the most striking feature of London life. 
It was out of the coffee-houses that The Tatler 
and The Spectator were born. What then, one 
may well inquire, was this institution which 
played so prominent a part in the social and 
literary life of England? 

A French traveler writing of them says, “These 
Houses which are very numerous in London are 
extremely convenient. You have all Manner of 
News there. You have a good Fire, which you 
may sit by as long as you please. You have 
a Dish of Coffee, you meet youre Friends for 
the Transaction of Business, and all for a 
Penny, if you don’t care to spend more,” 

Steele definitely appeals to the habitués of 
these coffee-houses in the opening number of 
The Tatler by stating that his articles will be 
written from White’s, Will’s, The Grecian, St. 
James, and his own apartment. The early num- 
bers are devoted to a series of short gossipy ar- 
ticles under these five headings. Gradually, how- 
ever, the character of the paper changed. The 
furnishing of news was abandoned in favor of 
the more unique material in the form of stories, 
sketches, and essays. It also became the custom 
to confine a single issue to one essay. 

It is quite evident that Steele was feeling his 
way and that the journal which was itself an 
experiment was being changed to suit the in- 
terests of his readers. By the time the first 
volume, consisting of forty-nine numbers, was 
published in collected form, he had discovered 
the proper function of a paper adapted both to 
his readers and to his own taste and inclina- 
tions. In the preface he says, “The general pur- 
pose of this paper is to expose the false arts of 
life, to pull off the disguises of cunning, vanity 
and affectation, and to recommend a general sim- 
plicity in our dress, our discourse, and our be- 
havior.” Steele’s inclination to moralize, which 
had been exhibited in The Christian Hero and 
in his comedies, had found its proper medium, 
the humorous essay on the evils and the follies 
of the age. 

For this reason The Tatler is made up prin- 
cipally of informal essays on drunkenness, gam- 
bling, duelling, pride, vanity, mercenary mar- 
riages, coquetry, and impudence. These are all 
inveighed against, generally through the nar- 
ration of some particular incident or the sketch 
of a character, so that the homily is given a 
pleasing indirectness. Jn the article on duelling, 
he puts into the mouth of one of his fictitious 
characters, “You must treat this custom with 
humor and raillery to get an audience, before 
you come to pass sentence upon it.” 

How much the change in the character of The 
Tatler was due to Steele alone and how much 
to the collaboration of Addison, it is impossible 
to determine. Addison began to write for the 
paper with its eighteenth number while he was 
still in Ireland. In 1710, due to a change of 
parties in power, he lost all his appointments, 
and was free to devote his whole time to writ- 
ing. In the preface, referred to above, Steele says, 


“IT was undone by my auxiliary; when I had 
called him in I could not subsist without depen- 
dence on him.” Several years later he wrote, 
“That paper was advanced indeed; for it was 
raised to a greater thing than I intended it. 
For the elegance, purity, and correctness which 
appeared in his writings were not so much my 
purpose, as to rally all those singularities of 
human life, through the different professions 
and characters in it.” Addison had no share in 
the responsibility for the periodical, and he 
contributed to it only when he desired to do 
so. He wrote only 42 numbers out of a total of 
271. This freedom gave him opportunity to 
experiment with greater ease and to develop his 
style as an essayist of a popular character. 

The burden of the work was carried by Steele. 
He initiated all the various types of essays which 
appeared. ‘“‘Whatever was perfected by Addison 
was originated by Steele.” He was entirely re- 
sponsible for the paper; it was his duty to see 
that it came out regularly on the days appointed; 
if no others furnished contributions, it was 
incumbent on him to write the numbers him- 
self. The result inevitably was that parts of 
his work were hurried, unfinished, distinctly 
journalistic in tone, and occasionally in bad 
taste. 

In January, 1711, Steele brought The Tatler to 
an end. Various reasons have been assigned for 
its discontinuance at the height of its popularity. 
Steele himself says that his identity as a writer 
had become so well known that he could no 
longer speak with the necessary authority and 
freedom. 

How the “persons of strong zeal and weak 
intellects,’ whom Steele had appealed to in his 
opening numbers, received his homilies, can best 
be shown by quoting Gay, his contemporary. 
“His disappearing seemed to be bewailed as 
some general calamity: everyone wanted so agree- 
able an amusement; and the coffee-houses began 
to be sensible that the Esquire’s lucubrations alone 
had brought them more customers than all their 
other newspapers put together. ... There is 
this noble difference between him and all the 
rest of our polite and gallant authors: the latter 
have endeavored to please the age by falling 
in with them, and encouraging them in their 
fashionable vices and false notions of things... . 
Bickerstaff ventured to tell the town that they 
were a parcel of fops, fools, and vain coquettes: 
but in such a manner as pleased them and 
made them more than half-inclined to believe 
that he spoke truth. 

“Tt is incredible to conceive the effect his 
writings have had on the town: how many 
thousand follies they have either quite banished, 
or given a very great check to: how much 
countenance they have added to virtue and 
religion.” 

The loss caused by the cessation of The Tat- 
ley was soon more than made good by the 
appearance of The Spectator not quite two 
months later. It differed from The Tatler in its 
original plan in that it was to be published daily 
instead of three times a week, and that it made 
no pretense of furnishing news, but was to be 
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an essay-periodical. It was, moreover, to be the 
joint work of Addison and Steele. 

There had grown out of the association of 
men with congenial tastes in the coffee-houses, 
numerous clubs. And to be in line with the new- 
est fashion of the times, “a plan of it [The Spec- 
tator],” as Addison writes, “is laid and concerted, 
as all other matters of importance are, in a 
club.” 

The rather elaborate machinery of the Specta- 
tor Club is of little use, however, except to 
get the paper under way. Like the coffee-houses 
of The Tatler, the Spectator Club becomes of 
less importance as the paper develops. The only 
two characters which are carried through are 
Sir Roger de Coverley and Will Honeycomb, and 
this is due rather to the authors’ fondness for 
these creations of their imagination than to 
their value in presenting a point of view which 
the Spectator himself is to defend or attack. 

Addison and Steele had profited by their ex- 
perience in The Tatler. There was no necessity 
now of experimentation. The Spectator definitely 
took upon itself the censorship of the morals and 
the taste of its public; but it never forgot its 
purpose to make the instruction agreeable. This 
it did no less by the variety and skilful arrange- 
ment of its subjects than by the manner of 
their presentation. The themes of issues 3 to 12 
will show how any monotony of subject matter 
was avoided: No. 3. An allegory on public credit. 
No. 4. An appeal to women readers. No. 5. On 
the use of live sparrows in the opera. No. 6. Sir 
Roger’s dictum that to polish our understand- 
ings and neglect our manners is of all things 
the most inexcusable. No. 7. On the folly of 
superstition. No. 8. Two letters exposing the 
Midnight Mask. No. 9. A satire on the forma- 
tion of so many clubs. No. 10. The purpose of 
The Spectator. No. 11. A tale to illustrate that 
man is no more constant in love than woman. 
No. 12. The Spectator’s account of the family 
with whom he lodges. 

As there was a change in the character of The 
Tatler, so is there a gradual growth and develop- 
ment in The Spectator. As the work progresses, 
Addison brings into the discussion of manners 
and morals his knowledge of classical authors, 
who were accepted in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury as the utlimate authority on all questions of 
taste. Addison shows that it is the consensus 
of opinion of all eminent writers that virtue is 
the ultimate basis of any proper standard of 
conduct. Beginning with No. 35, there is a series 
of articles, “On True and False Humor,” which 
are definitely critical in their tone. The cager- 
ness of his readers for knowledge of literature 
led Addison into his celebrated articles on Mil- 
ton. For eighteen successive Saturdays, beginning 
with No. 267, he published a series of critica] 
papers on Paradise Lost. In these and other scat- 
tered essays on literary subjects, Addison re- 
vealed his powers as a critic. But more impor- 
tant from the point of view of The Spectator as 
a daily journal, they show to what a high plane 
of intellectual as well as purely social interests 
the readers had been led, as 
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[Tue TaTLer No. 1. Turespay, Aprit 12, 1709. 
STEELE. | 


Quicquid agunt homines— 
nostri est farrago libelli. 
—Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 


Though the other papers, which are pub- 
lished for the use of the good people of Eng- 
land, have certainly very wholesome effects, 
and are laudable in their particular kinds, 
they do not seem to come up to the main 
design of such narrations, which, I humbly 
presume,~ should be- principally intended for 
the use of politic persons, who are so public- 
spirited as to neglect their own affairs to 
look into transactions of state. Now these 
gentlemen, for the most part, being persons 
of strong zeal, and weak intellects, it is both 
a charitable and necessary work to offer some- 
thing, whereby such worthy and well-affected 
members of the commonwealth may be in- 
structed, after their reading, what to think; 
which shall be the end and purpose of this 
my paper, wherein I shall, from time to time, 
report and consider all matters of what kind 
soever that shall occur to me, and publish 
such my advices and reflections every Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday in the week, for 
the convenience of the post. I resolve to have 
something which may be of entertainment to 
the fair sex, in honour of whom I have in- 
vented the title of this paper. I therefore 
earnestly desire all persons, without distinc- 
tion, to take it in for the present gratis, and 
hereafter at the price of one penny, forbid- 
ding all hawkers to take more fot it at their 
peril. And I desire all persons to consider, 
that I am at a very great charge for proper 
materials for this work, as well as that, before 
I resolved upon it, I had settled a correspond- 
ence in all parts of the known and knowing 
world. And forasmuch as this globe is not 
trodden upon by mere drudges of business 
only, but that men of spirit and genius are 
justly to be esteemed as considerable agents 
in it, we shall not, upon a dearth of news, 
present you with musty foreign edicts, or dull 
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proclamations, but shall divide our relation of 
the passages which occur in action or dis- 
course throughout this town, as well as else- 
where, under such dates of places as may pre- 
pare you for the matter you are to expect in 
the following manner. 

All accounts of gallantry, pleasure, and en- 
tertainment, shall be under the article of 
White’s Chocolate-house; poetry, under that 
of Will’s Coffee-house; learning, under the 
title of Grecian; foreign and domestic news. 
you will have from St. James’s Coffee-house; 
and what else I have to offer on any other 
subject shall be dated from my own apart- 
ment. 

I once more desire my reader to consider, 
that as I cannot keep an ingenious man to 
go daily to Will’s under two-pence each day, 
merely for his charges; to White’s under six- 
pence; nor to the Grecian, without allowing 
him some plain Spanish, to be as able as 
others at the learned table; and that a good 
observer cannot speak with even Kidney at 
St. James’s without clean linen; I say, these 
considerations will, I hope, make all persons 
willing to comply with my humble request 
(when my gratis stock is exhausted) of a 
penny apiece; especially since they are sure 
of some proper amusement, and that it is 
impossible for me to want means to entertain 
them, having, besides the force of my own 
parts, the power of divination, and that I can, 
by casting a figure, tell you all that will hap- 
pen before it comes to pass. 

But this last faculty I shall use very spar- 
ingly, and speak but of few things until they 
are passed, for fear of divulging matters 
which may offend our superiors. 


[Tue Tatter No. 25. Turespay, JUNE 7, 1709. 
STEELE. | 


WHITE’S CHOCOLATE HOUSE JUNE 6. 


A letter from a young lady, written in the 
most passionate terms, wherein she laments 
the misfortune of a gentleman, her lover, 
who was lately wounded in a duel, has turned 
my thoughts to that subject, and inclined 
me to examine into the causes which precipi- 
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tate men into so fatal a folly. And as it has 
been proposed to treat of subjects of gal- 
lantry in the article from hence, and no one 
point in nature is more proper to be con- 
sidered by the company who frequent this 
place than that of duels, it is worth our con- 
sideration to examine into this chimerical 
groundless humour, and to lay every other 
thought aside, until we have stripped it of all 
its false pretences to credit and reputation 
amongst men. 

But I must confess, when I consider what 
I am going about, and run over in my imag- 
ination all the endless crowd of men of 
honour who will be offended at such a dis- 
course, I am undertaking, methinks, a work 
worthy an invulnerable hero in romance, 
rather than a private gentleman with a single 
rapier; but as I am pretty well acquainted 
by great opportunities with the nature of 
man, and know of a truth that all men fight 
against their will, the danger vanishes, and 
resolution rises upon this subject. For this 
reason, I shall talk very freely on a custom 
which all men wish exploded, though no man 
has courage enough to resist it. 

But there is one unintelligible word, which 
I fear will extremely perplex my disserta- 
tion, and I confess to you I find very hard 
to explain, which is the term “satisfaction.” 
An honest country gentleman had the mis- 
fortune to fall into company with two or three 
modern men of honour, where he happened to 
be very ill-treated; and one of the company, 
being conscious of his offence, sends a note 3s 
to him in the morning and tells him, he was 
ready to give him satisfaction. “This is fine 
doing,” says the plain fellow: “last night he 
sent me away cursedly out of humour, and this 
morning he fancies it would be a satisfaction 40 
to be run through the body.” 

As the matter at present stands, it is not 
to do handsome actions denominates a man 
of honour; it is enough if he dares to defend 
ill ones. Thus you often seen a common 4s 
sharper in competition with a gentleman of 
the first rank; though all mankind is con- 
vinced, that a fighting gamester is only a pick- 
pocket with the courage of an highwayman. 
One cannot with any patience reflect on the so 
unaecountable jumble of persons and things 
in this town and nation, which occasions very 
frequently, that a brave man falls by a hand 
below that of a common hangman, and yet 
his executioner escapes the clutches of thess 
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hangman for doing it. I shall therefore here 
after consider, how the bravest men in other 
ages and nations have behaved themselves 
upon such incidents as we decide by combat; 
and show, from their practice, that this re- 
sentment neither has its foundation from true 
reason or solid fame; but is an imposture, 
made of cowardice, falsehood, and want of 
understanding. For this work, a good history 
of quarrels would be very edifying to the 
public, and I apply myself to the town for 
particulars and circumstances within their 
knowledge, which may serve to embellish the 
dissertation with proper cuts. Most of the 
quarrels I have ever known, have proceeded 
from some valiant coxcomb’s persisting in 
the wrong, to defend some prevailing folly, 
and preserve himself from the ingenuity of 
owning a mistake. 

By this means it is called “giving a man 
satisfaction,” to urge your offence against 
him with your sword; which puts me in mind 
of Peter’s order to the keeper, in The Tale 
of a Tub: “if you neglect to do all this, damn 
you and your generation for ever; and so 
we bid you heartily farewell.” If the contra- 
diction in the very terms of one of our chal- 
lenges were as well explained and turned into 
downright English, would it not run after this 
manner? 

“SIR, 

“Your extraordinary behaviour last night, 
and the liberty you were pleased to take with 
me, makes me this morning give you this, to 
tell you, because you are an ill-bred puppy, 
I will meet you in Hyde-park, an hour hence; 
and because you want both breeding and hu- 
manity, I desire you would come with a pistol 
in your hand, on horseback, and endeavour to 
shoot me through the head, to teach you 
more manners. If you fail of doing me this 
pleasure, I shall say, you are a rascal, on 
every post in town: and s0, sir, if you will 
not injure me more, I shall never forgive 
what you have done already. Pray, sir, do not 
fail of getting everything ready; and you will 
infinitely oblige, sir, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant, etc.” 


[THe TatLeR No 77. Tuurspay, October 6, 
1709. STEELE. ] 

FROM MY OWN APARTMENT, OCTOBER 5. 

As bad as the world is, I find by very 

strict observation upon virtue and vice, that 

if men appeared no worse than they really 
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are, I should have less work than at present 
I am obliged to undertake for their reforma- 
tion. They have generally taken up a kind 
of inverted ambition, and affect even faults 
and imperfections of which they are inno- 
cent. The other day in a coffee-house I stood 
by a young heir, with a fresh, sanguine, and 
healthy look, who entertained us with an ac- 
count of his diet-drink; though, to my knowl- 
edge, he is as sound as any of his tenants. 
This worthy youth put me into reflections 
upon that subject; and I observed the fan- 
tastical humour to be so general, that there 
is hardly a man who is not more or less 
tainted with it. The first of this order of 
men are the Valetudinarians, who are never 
in health; but complain of want of stomach 
or rest every day till noon, and then devour 
all which comes before them. Lady Dainty is 


convinced, that it is necessary for a gentle- 20 


woman to be out of order; and, to preserve 
that character, she dines every day in her 
closet at twelve, that she may become her 
table at two, and be unable to eat in public. 
About five years ago, I remember, it was the 
fashion to be short-sighted. A man would 
not own an acquaintance till he had first ex- 
amined him with his glass. At a lady’s en- 
trance into the play-house, you might see 
tubes immediately levelled at her from every 
quarter of the pit and side-boxes. However, 
that mode of infirmity is out, and the age 
has recovered its sight: but the blind seemed 
to be succeeded by the lame; and a jaunty 
limp is the present beauty. I think I have 
formerly observed, a cane is part of the dress 
of a prig, and always worn upon a button, 
for fear he should be thought to have an 
occasion for it, or be esteemed really, and not 
genteelly, a cripple. I have considered, but 
could never find out the bottom of this van- 
ity. I indeed have heard of a Gascon gen- 
eral, who, by the lucky grazing of a bullet 
on the roll of his stocking, todk occasion 
to halt all his life after. But as for our peace- 
able cripples, I know no foundation for their 
behaviour, without it may be supposed that, 
in this warlike age, some think a cane the 
next honour to a wooden leg. This sort of 
affectation I have known run from one limb 
or member to another. Before the limpers 
came in, I remember a race of lispers, fine 
persons, who took an aversion to particular 
letters in our language. Some never uttered 
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aversion to S: others have had their fashion- 
able defect in their ears, and would make you 
repeat all you said twice over. I know an 
ancient friend of mine, whose table is every 
day surrounded with flatterers, that makes use 
of this, sometimes as a piece of grandeur, and 
at others as an art, to make them repeat their 
commendations. Such affectations have been 
indeed in the world in ancient times; but 
they fell into them out of politic ends. Alex- 
ander the Great had a wry neck, which made 
it the fashion in his court to carry their 
heads on one side when they came into the 
presence. One who thought to outshine the 
whole court, carried his head so over com- 
plaisantly, that this martial prince gave him 
so great a box on the ear, as set all the heads 
of the court upright. 

This humour takes place in our minds as 
well as bodies. I know at this time a young 
gentleman who talks atheistically all day in 
coffee-houses, and in his degrees of under- 
standing sets up for a free-thinker; though it 
can be proved upon him, he says his prayers 
every morning and evening. But this class 
of modern wits I shall reserve for a chapter 
by itself. 

Of the like turn are all your marriage- 
haters, who rail at the noose, at the words 
‘for ever and aye,’ and at the same time are 
secretly pining for some ‘young thing or 
other that makes their hearts ache by her 
refusal. The next to these are such as pre- 
tend to govern their wives, and boast how ill 
they use them; when at the same time, go 
to their houses, and you shall see them step 
as if they feared making a noise, and are as 
fond as an alderman. I do not know but 
sometimes these pretences may arise from a 
desire to conceal a contrary defect than that 
they set up for. I remember, when I was a 
young fellow, we had a companion of a very 
fearful complexion, who, when we sat in to 
drink, would desire us to take his sword from 
him when he grew fuddled, for it was his mis- 
fortune to be quarrelsome. 

There are many, many of these evils, which 
demand my observation; but, because I have 
of late been thought somewhat too satirical, 
I shall give them warning, and declare to the 
whole world, that they are not true, but false 
hypocrites; and make it out that they are 
good men in their hearts. The motive of this 
monstrous affectation, in the above-mentioned 
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from that noble thirst of fame and reputa- 
tion which is planted in the hearts of all 
men. As this produces elegant writings and 
gallant actions in men of great abilities, it 
also brings forth spurious productions in men 
who are not capable of distinguishing them- 
selves by things which are really praise- 
worthy. As the desire of fame in men of 
true wit and gallantry shows itself in proper 
instances, the same desire in men who have 
the ambition without proper faculties, runs 
wild, and discovers itself in a thousand ex- 
travagancies by which they would signalize 
themselves from others, and gain a set of 
admirers. When I was a middle-aged man, 
there were many societies of ambitious young 
men in England, who, in their pursuits after 
fame, were every night employed in roasting 
porters, smoaking cobblers, knocking down 
watchmen, overturning constables, breaking 
windows, blackening sign-posts, and the like 
immortal enterprises, that dispersed their rep- 
utation throughout the whole kingdom. One 
could hardly find a knocker at a door in a 
whole street after a midnight expedition of 2; 
these beaux esprits. I was lately very much 
surprised by an account of my maid, who 
entered my bed-chamber this morning in a 
very great fright, and told me, she was afraid 
my parlour was haunted; for that she had 30 
found several panes of my windows broken, 
and the floor strewed with half-pence. I have 
not yet a full light into this new way, but 
am apt to think, that it is a generous piece 
of wit that some of my contemporaries make 3, 
use of, to break windows, and leave money 
to pay for them. 
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FROM MY OWN APARTMENT, NOVEMBER 16. 
45 
There are several persons who have many 
pleasures and entertainments in their posses- 
sion, which they do not enjoy. It is therefore 
a kind and good office to acquaint them with 
their own happiness, and turn their attention so 
to such instances of their good fortune as they 
are apt to overlook. Persons in the married 
state often want such a monitor; and pine 
away their days by looking upon the same 
condition in anguish and murmur, which ss 


carries with it, in the opinion of others, a 
complication of all the pleasures of life and 
a retreat from its inquietudes. 

I am led into this thought by a visit I 
made an old friend, who was formerly my 
school-fellow. He came to town last week 
with his family for the winter, and yesterday 
morning sent me word his wife expected me 
to dinner. I am as it were at home at that 
house, and every member of it knows me for 
their well-wisher. I cannot indeed express the 
pleasure it is to be met by the children with 
so much joy as I am when I go thither. The 
boys and girls strive who shall come first, 
when they think it is I that am knocking at 
the door; and that child which loses the race 
to me runs back again to tell the father it is 
Mr. Bickerstaff. This day I was led in by a 
pretty girl, that we all thought must have 
forgot me; for the family has been out of 
town these two years. Her knowing me again 
was a mighty subject with us and took up our 
discourse at the first entrance. After which, 
they began to rally me upon a thousand little 
stories they heard in the country about my 
marriage to one of my neighbour’s daughters. 
Upon which the gentleman, my friend, said: 

“Nay, if Mr. Bickerstaff marries a child of 
any of his old companions, I hope mine shall 
have the preference; there is Mrs. Mary is 
now sixteen, and would make him as fine a 
widow as the best of them. But I know him 
too well; he is so enamoured with the very 
memory of those who flourished in our youth 
that he will not so much as look upon the 
modern beauties. I remember, old gentleman, 
how often you went home in a day to refresh 
your countenance and dress when Teraminta 
reigned in your heart. As we came up in the 
coach, I repeated to my wife some of your 
verses on her.” 

With such reflections on little passages 
which happened long ago, we passed our time 
during a cheerful and elegant meal. After din- 
ner, his lady left the room, as did also the 
children. As soon as we were alone, he took 
me by the hand. “Well, my good friend,” says 
he, “I am heartily glad to see thee; I was 
afraid you would never have seen all the 
company that dined with you today again. 
Do not you think the good woman of the 
house a little altered, since you followed her 
from the playhouse to find out who she was 
for me?” 

I perceived a tear fall down his cheek as 
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he spoke, which moved me not a little. But, 
to turn the discourse, said I, “She is not in- 
deed quite that creature she was, when she 
returned me the letter I carried from you; 
and told me, ‘she hoped, as I was a gentle- 
man, I would be employed no more to trou- 
ble her, who had never offended me; but 
would be so much the gentleman’s friend as 
to dissuade him from a pursuit which he 
could never succeed in.’ You may remember 
I thought her in earnest; and you were 
forced to employ your cousin Will, who made 
his sister get acquainted with her for you. 
You cannot expect her to be for ever fif- 
teen.” 

“Fifteen!” replied my good friend: “Ah! 
you little understand, you that have lived a 
bachelor, how great, how exquisite a pleasure 
there is in being really beloved! It is impossi- 
ble that the most beauteous face in nature 
should raise in me such pleasing ideas, as 
when I look upon that excellent woman. That 
fading in her countenance is chiefly caused by 
her watching with me in my fever. This was 
followed by a fit of sickness, which had like 
to have carried her off last winter. I tell you 
sincerely I have so many obligations to her 
that I cannot with any sort of moderation 
think of her present state of health. But as to 
what you say of fifteen, she gives me every 
day pleasures beyond what I ever knew in 
the possession of her beauty, when I was 
in the vigour of youth. Every moment of her 
life brings me fresh instances of her com- 
placency to my inclinations and her prudence 
in regard to my fortune. Her face is to me 
much more beautiful than when I first saw 
it; there is no decay in any feature which I 
cannot trace from the very instant it was 
occasioned by some anxious concern for my 
welfare and interests. Thus, at the same time, 
methinks, the love I conceived toward her 
for what she was is heightened by my grat- 
itude for what she is. The love of-a wife is as 
much above the idle passion commonly 
called by that name as the loud laughter of 
buffoons is inferior to the elegant mirth of 
gentlemen. Oh! she is an inestimable jewel. 
In her examination of her household affairs, 
she shows a certain fearfulness to find a 
fault, which makes her servants obey her like 
children; and the meanest we have has an 
ingenuous shame for an offence not always 
to be seen in children in other families, I 
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her sickness, things that gave me the quickest 
joy before turn now to a certain anxiety. 
As the children play in the next room, I know 
the poor things by their steps and am con- 
sidering what they must do, should they lose 
their mother in their tender years. The pleas- 
ure I used to take in telling my boy stories 
of battles and asking my girl questions about 
the disposal of her baby and the gossiping 
of it is turned into inward reflection and 
melancholy.” 

He would have gone on in this tender way 
when the good lady entered and, with an in- 
expressible sweetness in ‘her countenance, told 
us she had been searching her closet for some- 
thing very good to treat such an old friend 
as I was. Her husband’s eyes sparkled with 
pleasure at the cheerfulness of her coun- 
tenance; and I saw all his fears vanish in an 
instant. The lady, observing something in our 
looks which showed we had been more seri- 
ous than ordinary and seeing her husband re- 
ceive her with great concern under a forced 
cheerfulness, immediately guessed at what we 
had been talking of; and, applying herself to 
me, said, with a smile, “Mr. Bickerstaff, do 
not believe a word of what he tells you; I 
shall still live to have you for my second, as 
I have often promised you, unless he takes 
more care of himself than he has done since 
his coming to town. You must know, he tells 
me that he finds London is a much more 
healthy place than the country; for he 
sees several of his old acquaintances and 
school-fellows are here young fellows with 
fair full-bottomed periwigs. I could scarce 
keep him this morning from going out opev- 
breasted.” 

My friend, who is always extremely de- 
lighted with her agreeable humour, made her 
sit down with us. She did it with that easiness 
which is peculiar to women of sense; and, to 
keep up the good humour she had brought in 
with her, turned her raillery upon me. “Mr. 
Bickerstaff, you remember you followed me 
one night from the play-house; supposing 
you should carry me thither tomorrow night 
and lead me into the front box.” 

This put us into a long field of discourse 
about the beauties who were mothers to the 
present and shined in the boxes twenty years 
ago. I told her, “I was glad she had trans- 
ferred so many of her charms, and I did not 
question but her eldest daughter was within 
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We were pleasing ourselves with this fan- 
tastical preferment of the young lady, when 
on a sudden we were alarmed with the noise 
of a drum, and immediately entered my little 
godson to give me a point of war. His mother, 
between laughing and chiding, would have put 
him out of the room; but I would not part 
with him so. I found upon conversation with 
him, though he was a little noisy in his mirth, 
that the child had excellent parts and was 
a great master of all the learning on the 
other side eight years old. I perceived him 
a very great historian in Zsop’s Fables: but 
he frankly declared to me his mind, ‘that he 
did not delight in that learning, because he 
did not believe they were true;’ for which 
reason I found he had very much turned his 
studies, for about a twelvemonth past, into 
the lives and adventures of Don Belianis of 
Greece, Guy of Warwick, the Seven Cham- 
pions, and other historians of that age. I 
could not but observe the satisfaction the 
father took in the forwardness of his son; 
and that these diversions might turn to some 
profit, I found the boy had made remarks, 
which might be of service to him during the 
course of his whole life. He would tell you 
the mismanagements of John Hickerthrift, 
find fault with the passionate temper in Bevis 
of Southampton, and loved Saint George for 
being the champion of England; and by this 
means had his thoughts insensibly moulded 
into the notions of discretion, virtue, and 
honour. I was extolling his accomplishments, 
when the mother told me, that the little girl 
who led me in this morning, was in her way a 
better scholar than he. “Betty,” said she, 
“deals chiefly in fairies and sprites, and some- 
times in a winter night will terrify the maids 
with her accounts, until they are afraid to go 
up to bed.” 

I sat with them till it was very late, some- 
times in merry, sometimes in serious dis- 
course, with this particular pleasure, which 
gives the only true relish to all conversation, 
a sense that every one of us liked each other. 
I went home, considering the different con- 
ditions of a married life and that of a bach- 
elor; and I must confess it struck me with a 
secret concern, to reflect that whenever I 
go off I shall leave no traces behind me. In 
this pensive mood I returned to my family; 
that is to say, to my maid, my dog, and my 
cat, who only can be the better or worse for 
what happens to me. 
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FROM MY OWN APARTMENT, APRIL 5, 


There lived some years since within my 
neighbourhood a very grave person, an uphol- 
sterer, who seemed a man of more than ordi- 
nary application to business. He was a very 
early riser, and was often abroad two or 
three hours before any of his neighbours. He 
had a particular carefulness in the knitting of 
his brows, and a kind of impatience in all his 
motions, that plainly discovered he was al- 
ways intent on matters of importance. Upon 
my inquiry into his life and conversation, I 
found him to be the greatest newsmonger in 
our quarter; that he rose before day to read 
the Post Man; and that he would take two 
or three turns to the other end of the town 
before his neighbours were up, to see if there 
were any Dutch mails come in. He had a wife 
and several children; but was much more in- 
quisitive to know what passed in Poland than 
in his own family, and was in greater pain 
and anxiety of mind for King Augustus’s wel- 
fare than that of his nearest relations. He 
looked extremely thin in a dearth of news, 
and never enjoyed himself in a westerly wind. 
This indefatigable kind of life was the ruin 
of his shop; for about the time that his fa- 
vourite prince left the crown of Poland, he 
broke and disappeared. 

This man and his affairs had been long out 
of my mind, till about three days ago, as I 
was walking in St. James’s Park, I heard 
somebody at a distance hemming after me: 
and who should it be but my old neighbour 
the upholsterer? I saw he was reduced to 
extreme poverty, by certain shabby super- 
fluities in his dress: for, notwithstanding that 
it was a very sultry day for the time of the 
year, he wore a loose greatcoat and a muff, 
with a long campaign-wig out of curl; to 
which he had added the ornament of a pair 
of black garters buckled under the knee. 
Upon his coming up to me, I was going to 
inquire into his present circumstances; but 
was prevented by his asking me, with a whis- 
per, Whether the last letters brought any ac- 
counts that one might rely upon from Ben- 
der? I told him, None that I heard of; and 
asked him, Whether he had yet married his 
eldest daughter? He told me, No. But pray, 
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says he, tell me sincerely, what are your 
thoughts of the king of Sweden? (for though 
his wife and children were starving, I found 
his chief concern at present was for this 
great monarch). I told him, that I looked 
upon him as one of the first heroes of the 
age. But pray, says he, do you think there is 
anything in the story of his wound? and 
finding me surprised at the question, Nay, 
says he, I only propose it to you. I answered, 
that I thought there was no reason to doubt 
of it. But why in the heel, says he, more than 
in any other part of the body? Because, says 
I, the bullet chanced to light there. 

This extraordinary dialogue was no sooner 
ended, but he began to launch out into a long 
dissertation upon the affairs of the North; 
and after having spent some time on them, 
he told me, he was in a great perplexity how 


to reconcile the Supplement with the English 20 


Post, and had been just now examining what 
the other papers say upon the same subject. 
The Daily Courant, says he, has these words; 
‘We have advices from very good hands, that 
a certain prince has some matters of great 
importance under consideration.’ This is very 
mysterious; but the Post Boy leaves us more 
in the dark; for he tells us, ‘That there are 
private intimations of measures taken by a 
certain prince, which time will bring to light.’ 
Now the Post Man, says he, who used to be 
very clear, refers to the same news in these 
words; “The late conduct of a certain prince 
affords great matter of speculation.’ This cer- 
tain prince, says the upholsterer, whom they 
are all so cautious of naming, I take to be— 
upon which, though there was nobody near us, 
he whispered something in my ear which I 
did not hear, or think worth my while to 
make him repeat. 

We were now got to the upper end of the 
Mall, where were three or four very odd fel- 
lows sitting together upon the bench. These I 
found were all of them politicians, who used 
te sun themselves in that place every day 
about dinner-t7me. Observing them to be cu- 
riosities in their kind, and my friend’s ac- 
quaintance, I sat down among them. 

The chief politician of the bench was a 
great assertor of paradoxes. He told us, with 
a seeming concern, that by some news he had 
lately read from Muscovy, it appeared to 
him that there was a storm gathering in the 
Black Sea, which might in time do hurt to 
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added, that, for his part, he could not wish 
to see the Turk driven out of Europe, which 
he believed could not but be prejudicial to our 
woollen manufacture. He then told us, that 
he looked upon those extraordinary revolu- 
tions which had lately happened in these parts 
of the world, to have risen chiefly from two 
persons who were not much talked of; and 
those, says he, are Prince Menzikoff, and the 
Duchess of Mirandola. He backed his asser- 
tions with so many broken hints, and such a 
show of depth and wisdom, that we gave our- 
selves up to his opinions. 

The discourse at length fell upon a point 
which seldom escapes a knot of true-born 
Englishmen, whether in case of a religious 
war, the Protestants would not be too strong 
for the Papists? This we unanimously deter- 
mined on the Protestant side. One who sat on 
my right hand, and, as I found by his dis- 
course, had been in the West Indies, assured 
us, that it would be a very easy matter for 
the Protestants to beat the pope at sea; and 
added, that whenever such a war does break 
out, it must turn to the good of the Leeward 
Islands. Upon this, one who sat at the end 
of the bench, and, as I afterwards found, was 
the geographer of the company, said, that in 
case the Papists should drive the Protestants 
from these parts of Europe, when the worst 
came to the worst, it would be impossible to 
beat them out of Norway and Greenland, 
provided the northern crowns hold together, 
and the Czar of Muscovy stand neuter. 

He further told us for our comfort, that 
there were vast tracts of lands about the pole, 
inhabited neither by Protestants nor Papists, 
and of greater extent than all the Roman 
Catholic dominions in Europe. 

When we had fully discussed this point, 
my friend the upholsterer began to exert him- 
self upon the present negotiations of peace, 
in which he deposed princes, settled the bounds 
of kingdoms, and balanced the power of 
Europe, with great justice and impartiality. 

I at length took my leave of the company, 
and was going away; but had not gone thirty 
yards before the upholsterer hemmed again 
after me. Upon his advancing towards me 
with a whisper, I expected to hear some se- 
cret piece of news, which he had not thought 
fit to communicate to the bench; but instead 
of that, he desired me in my ear to lend him 
half-a-crown. In compassion to so needy a 
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found he was in, I told him, if he pleased, I Though it is by the benefit of nature, that 
would give him five shillings, to receive five length of time thus blots out the violence of 
pounds of him when the Great Turk was afflictions; yet with tempers too much given 
driven out of Constantinople; which he very to pleasure, it is almost necessary to revive 
readily accepted, but not before he had laid s the old places of grief in our memory; and 
down to me the impossibility of such an event ponder step by step on past life, to lead the 
as the affairs of Europe now stand. mind into that sobriety of thought which 

This paper I design for the particular ben- poises the heart, and makes it beat with due 
efit of those worthy citizens who live more time, without being quickened with desire, 
in a coffee-house than in their shops, and zo or retarded with despair, from its proper and 
whose thoughts are so taken up with the equal motion. When we wind up a clock that 
affairs of the allies, that they forget their is out of order, to make it go well for the 


customers. future, we do not immediately set the hand 
[Tue Tatier No. 181. Tuespay, JUNE 6, 1710. to the present instant, but we make it strike 
STEELE. | 15 the round of all its hours, before it can 

—Dies, ni fallor, adest, quem semper acerbum, recover the regularity of its time. Such, 
Semper honoratum, sic du voluistis habebo. thought 1 shall be my method this evening; 


FROM MY OWN APARTMENT, JUNE 5. and since it is that day of the year which 
There are those among mankind, who can’ I dedicate to the memory of such in another 
enjoy no relish of their being, except the zo life as I much delighted in when living, an 
world is made acquainted with all that re- hour or two shall be sacred to sorrow and 
lates to them, and think everything lost that their memory, while I run over all the mel- 
passes unobserved; but others find a solid ancholy circumstances of this kind which 
delight in stealing by the crowd, and model- have occurred to me in my whole life. 
ling their life after such a manner, as is as2; The first sense of sorrow I ever knew was 
much above the approbation as the practice upon the death of my father, at which time 
of the vulgar. Life being too short to give I was not quite five years of age; but was 
instances great enough of true friendship or rather amazed at what all the house meant, 
good-will, some sages have thought it pious than possessed with a real understanding why 
to preserve a certain reverence for the Manes 30 nobody was willing to play with me. I re- 
of their deceased friends; and have with- member I went into the room where his body 
drawn themselves from the rest of the world lay, and my mother sat weeping alone by it. 
at certain seasons, to commemorate in their I had my battledore in my hand, and fell 
own thoughts such of their acquaintance who a-beating the coffin, and calling Papa; for, I 
have gone before them out of this life. And, 3s know not how, I had some slight idea that 
indeed, when we are advanced in years, there he was locked up there. My mother catched 
is not a more pleasing entertainment, than me in her arms, and, transported beyond all 
to recollect in a gloomy moment the many patience of the silent grief she was before in, 
we have parted with, that have been dear she almost smothered me in her embrace; and 
and agreeable to us, and to cast a melancholy 40 told me, in a flood of tears, papa could not 
thought or two after those, with whom, per- hear me, and would play with me no more, 
haps, we have indulged ourselves in whole for they were going to put him under ground, 
nights of mirth and jollity. With such inclina- whence he could never come to us again. She 
tions in my heart I went to my closet yester- was a very beautiful woman, of a noble spirit, 
day in the evening, and resolved to be sorrow- 45and there was a dignity in her grief amidst 
ful; upon which occasion I could not but look all the wildness of her transport, which, me- 
with disdain upon myself, that though all the thought, struck me with an instinct of sorrow, 
reasons which I had to lament the loss of which, before I was sensible of what it was 
many of my friends are now as forcible as at to grieve, seized my very soul, and has made 
the moment of their departure, yet did not sopity the weakness of my heart ever since. 
my heart swell with the same sorrow which I The mind in infancy is, methinks, like the 
felt at that time; but I could, without tears, body in embryo, and receives impressions so 
reflect upon many pleasing adventures I have forcible, that they are as hard to be removed 
had with some, who have long been blended by reason, as any mark, with which a child 
with common earth, ssis born, is to be taken away by any future 
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application. Hence it is, that good-nature in 
me is no merit; but having been so frequently 
overwhelmed with her tears before I knew 
the cause of any affliction, or could draw de- 
fences from my own judgment, I imbibed 
commiseration, remorse, and an unmanly 
gentleness of mind, which has since ensnared 
me into ten thousand calamities; and from 
whence I can reap no advantage, except it be, 
that, in such a humour as I am now in, I can 
the better indulge myself in the softnesses 
of humanity, and enjoy that sweet anxiety 
which arises from the memory of past afflic- 
tions. 

We, that are very old, are better able to 
remember things which befell us in our dis- 
tant youth, than the passages of later days. 
For this reason it is, that the companions of 
my strong and vigorous years present them- 


ignorantly did she charm, how carelessly ex- 
cel! Oh Death! thou hast right to the bold, to 
the ambitious, to the high, and to the haughty; 
but why this cruelty to the humble, to the 
s meek, to the undiscerning, to the thought- 
less? Nor age, nor business, nor distress, can 
erase the dear image from my imagination. 
In the same week, I saw her dressed for a 
ball, and in a shroud. How ill did the habit 
10 0f death become the pretty trifler? I still 
behold the smiling earth A large train of 
disasters were coming on to my memory, 
when my servant knocked at my closet door, 
and interrupted me with a letter, attended 


15 with a hamper of wine, of the same sort 


with that which is to be put to sale, on Thurs- 
day next, at Garaway’s coffee-house. Upon the 
receipt of it, I sent for three of my friends. 
We are so intimate, that we can be company 


selves more immediately to me in this office2o in whatever state of mind we meet, and can 


of sorrow. Untimely or unhappy deaths are 
what we are most apt to lament; so little 
are we able to make it indifferent when a 
thing happens, though we know it must hap- 
pen. Thus we groan under life, and bewail 
those who are relieved from it. Every obiect 
that returns to our imagination raises differ- 
ent passions, according to the circumstance of 
their departure. Who can have lived in an 


entertain each other without expecting al- 
ways to rejoice. The wine we found to be 
generous and warming, but with such an heat 
as moved us rather to be cheerful than frolic- 


25 some. It revived the spirits, without firing the 


blood. We commended it until two of the 
clock this morning; and having to-day met a 
little before dinner, we found, that though 
we drank two bottles a man, we had much 


army, and in a serious hour reflect upon the 30 more reason to recollect than forget what had 


many gay and agreeable men that might long 
have flourished in the arts of peace, and not 
join with the imprecations of the fatherless 
and widow on the tyrant to whose ambition 


they fell sacrifices? But gallant men, who are 35 


cut off by the sword, move rather our ven- 
eration than our pity; and we gather relief 
enough for their own contempt of death, to 
make it no evil, which was approached with 


passed the night before. 
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—Haec alii sex 
Et plures, uno conclamant ore. 
UV. 


The first of our society is a gentleman of 


Worcestershire, of ancient descent, a baronet, 
his name Sir Roger de Coverley. His great- 


so much cheerfulness, and attended with so 4o grandfather was inventor of that famous 


much honour. But when we turn our thoughts 
from the great parts of life on such occasions, 
and instead of lamenting those who stood 
ready to give death to those from whom they 


country-dance which is called after him. All 
who know that shire are very well acquainted 
with the parts and merits of Sir Roger. He 
is a gentleman that is very singular in his be- 


had the fortune to receive it; I say, when we 45 haviour, but his singularities proceed from his 


let our thoughts wander from such noble 
objects, and consider the havoc which is made 
among the tender and the innocent, pity en- 
ters with an unmixed softness, and possesses 
all our souls at once. 

Here (were there words to express such 
sentiments with proper tenderness) I should 
record the beauty, innocence, and untimely 
death, of the first object my eyes ever be- 


good sense, and are contradictions to the 
manners of the world only as he thinks the 
world is in the wrong. However, this humour 
creates him no enemies, for he does nothing 


so With sourness or obstinacy; and his being 


unconfined to modes and forms, makes him 
but the readier and more capable to please 
and oblige all who know him. When he is in 
town, he lives in Soho Square. It is said he 


held with love. The beauteous virgin! how ss keeps himself a bachelor by reason he was 
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crossed in love by a perverse, beautiful widow 
of the next county to him. Before this dis- 
appointment, Sir Roger was what you call a 
fine gentleman, had often supped with my 
Lord Rochester and Sir George Etherege, s 
fought a duel upon his first coming to town, 
and kicked Bully Dawson in a public coffes- 
house for calling him “youngster.” But being 
ill-used by the above-mentioned widow, he 
was very serious for a year and a half; and 
though, his temper being naturally jovial, he 
at last got over it, he grew careless of himself, 
and never dressed afterward. He continues 
to wear a coat and doublet of the same cut 
that were in fashion at the time of his re- 
pulse, which, in his merry humours, he tells 
us, has been in and out twelve times since he 
first wore it. "Tis said Sir Roger grew humble 
in his desires after he had forgot this cruel 
beauty; but this is looked upon by his friends 
rather as matter of raillery than truth. He 
is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, gay, 
and hearty; keeps a good house both in town 
and country; a great lover of mankind; but 
there is such a mirthful cast in his behaviour 
that he is rather beloved than esteemed. His 
tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, 
all the young women profess love to him, and 
the young men are glad of his company; when 
he comes into a house he calls the servants 30 
by their names, and talks all the way up stairs 
to a visit. I must not omit that Sir Roger is 
a justice of the quorum; that he fills the 
chair at a quarter-session with great abilities; 
and, three months ago, gained universal ap- 
plause by explaining a passage in the Game 
Act. 

The gentleman next in esteem and authority 
among us is another bachelor, who is a mem- 
ber of the Inner Temple; a man of great 
probity, wit, and understanding; but he has 
chosen his place of residence rather to obey 
the direction of an old humoursome father, 
than in pursuit of his own inclinations. He 
was placed there to study the laws of the 
land, and is the most learned of any of the 
house in those of the stage. Aristotle and 
Longinus are much better understood by him 
than Littleton or Coke. The father sends up 
every post questions relating to marriage- so 
articles, leases, and tenures, in the neighbor- 
hood; all which questions he agrees with an 
attorney to answer and take care of in the 
lump. He is studying the passions themselves, 
when he should be inquiring into the debates 55 
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among men which arise from them. He knows 
the argument of each of the orations of De- 
mosthenes and Tully, but not one case in 
the reports of our own courts. No one ever 
took him for a fool; but none, except his in- 
timate friends, know he has a great deal of 
wit. This turn makes him at once both dis- 
interested and agreeable; as few of his 
thoughts are drawn from business, they are 
most of them fit for conversation. His taste 
of books is a little too just for the age he 
lives in; he has read all, but approves of very 
few. His familiarity with the customs, man- 
ners, actions, and writings of the ancients 
makes him a very delicate observer of what 
occurs to him in the present world. He is an 
excellent critic, and the time of the play is 
his hour of business; exactly at five he passes 
through New Inn, crosses through Russell 
Court, and takes a turn at Will’s till the play 
begins; he has his shoes rubbed and his peri- 
wig powdered at the barber’s as you go into 
the Rose. It is for the good of the audience 
when he is at a play, for the actors have 
an ambition to please him. 

The person of next consideration is Sir 
Andrew Freeport, a merchant of great em- 
inence in the city of London, a person of 
indefatigable industry, strong reason, and 
great experience. His notions of trade are 
noble and generous, and (as every rich man 
has usually some sly way of jesting which 
would make no great figure were he not a 
rich man) he calls the sea the British Com- 
mon. He is acquainted with commerce in all 
its parts, and will tell you that it is a stupid 
and barbarous way to extend dominion by 
arms; for true power is to be got by arts 
and industry. He will often argue that if 
this part of our trade were well cultivated, 
we should gain from one nation; and if an- 
other, from another. I have heard him prove 
that diligence makes more lasting acquisitions 
than valour, and that sloth has ruined more 
nations than the sword. He abounds in sev- 
eral frugal maxims, among which the greatest 
favourite is, “A penny saved is a penny got.” 
A general trader of good sense is pleasanter 
company than a general scholar; and Sir 
Andrew having a natural unaffected eloquence, 
the perspicuity of his discourse gives the 
same pleasure that wit would in another man. 
He has made his fortunes himself, and says 
that England may be richer than other king- 
doms by as plain methods as he himself is 
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richer than other mer; though at the same 
time I can sey this of him, that there is not a 
point in the compass but blows home a ship 
in which he is an owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room sits 
Captain Sentry, a gentleman of great courage, 
good understanding, but invincible modesty. 
He is one of those that deserve very well, 
but are very awkward at putting their talents 
within the observation of such as should take 
notice of them. He was some years a captain, 
and behaved himself with great gallantry in 
several engagements and at several sieges; 
but having a small estate of his own, and being 
next heir to Sir Roger, he has quitted a way of 
life in which no man can rise suitably to his 
merit who is not something of a courtier as 
well as a soldier. I have heard him often la- 
ment that in a profession where merit is 
placed in so conspicuous a view, impudence 
should get the better of modesty. When he 
has talkéd to this purpose I never heard him 
make a sour expression, but frankly confess 
that he left the world because he was not fit 
for it. A strict honesty and an even, regular 
behaviour are in themselves obstacles to him 
that must pass through crowds who endeavour 
at the same end with himself,—the favour of 
a commander. He will, however, in his way of 
talk, excuse generals for not disposing accord- 
ing to men’s desert, or inquiring into it. 
“For,” says he, “that great man who has a 
mind to help me, has as many to break 
through to come at me as I have to come at 
him;” therefore he will conclude that the 
man who would make a figure, especially in 
a military way, must get over all false mod- 
esty, and assist his patron against the impor- 
tunity of other pretenders by a proper as- 
surance in his own vindication. He says it is 
a civil cowardice to be backward in asserting 
what you ought to expect, as it is a military 
fear to be slow in attacking when it is your 
duty. With this candour does the gentleman 
speak of himself and others. The same frank- 
ness runs through all his conversation. The 
military part of his life has furnished him 
with many adventures, in the relation of 
which he is very agreeable to the company; 
for he is never overbearing, though accus- 
tomed to command men in the utmost degree 
below him; nor ever too obsequious from an 
habit of obeying men highly above him. 

But that our society may not appear a set 
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tries and pleasures of the age, we have among 
us the gallant Will Honeycomb, a gentleman 
who, according to his years, should be in the 
decline of his life, but having ever been very 
careful of his person, and always had a very 
easy fortune, time has made but very little 
impression either by wrinkles on his forehead 
or traces in his brain. His person is well 
turned, of a good height. He is very ready at 
that sort of discourse with which men usually 
entertain women. He has all his life dressed 
very well, and remembers habits as others do 
men. He can smile when one speaks to him, 
and laughs easily. He knows the history of 
every mode, and can inform you from which 
of the French king’s wenches our wives and 
daughters had this manner of curling their 
hair, that way of placing their hoods; whose 
frailty was covered by such a sort of petti- 
coat, and whose vanity to show her foot made 
that part of the dress so short in such a year. 
In a word, all his conversation and knowl- 
e'ge has been in the female world. As other 
men of his age will take notice to you what 
such a minister said upon such ard such an 
occasion, he will tell you when the Duke of 
Monmouth danced at court such a woman was 
then smitten, another was taken with him at 
the head of his troop in the Park. In all these 
important relations, he has ever about the 
same time received a kind glance or a blow of 
a fan from some celebrated beauty, mother of 
the present Lord Such-a-one. If you speak of 
a young commoner that said a lively thing in 
the House, he starts up: “He has good blood 
in his veins; Tom Mirabell begot him, the 
rogue cheated me in that affair; that young 
fellow’s mother used me more like a dog than 
any woman I ever made advances to.” This 
way of talking of his very much enlivens the 
conversation among us of a more sedate 
turn; and I find there is not one of the com- 
pany but myself, who rarely speak at all, but 
speaks of him as of that sort of man who is 
usually called a well-bred, fine gentleman. To 
conclude his character, where women are not 
concerned, he is an honest, worthy man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account him 
whom I am next to speak of as one of our 
company, for he visits us but seldom; but 
when he does, it adds to every man else a new 
enjoyment of himself. He is a clergyman, a 
very philosophic man, of general learning, 
great sanctity of life, and the most exact 


of humourists unacquainted with the gallan- >; good breeding. He has the misfortune to be 
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of a very weak constitution, and consequently 
cannot accept of such cares and business as 
preferments in his function would oblige him 
to; he is therefore among divines what a 
chamber-counsellor is among lawyers. The 
probity of his mind and the integrity of his 
life create him followers, as being eloquent 
or loud advances others. He seldom intro- 
duces the subject he speaks upon; but we are 
so far gone in years that he observes, when 
he is among us, an earnestness to have him 
fall on some divine topic, which he always 
treats with much authority, as one who has 
no interest in this world, as one who is hasten- 
ing to the object of all his wishes and con- 
ceives hope from his decays and infirmities. 
These are my ordinary companions. R. 
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Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula sagas, 


Nocturnos lIcmures, portentaque Thessala rides? 
1 


—Hor. 
Going yesterday to dine with an old ac- 
quaintance, I had the misfortune to find his 
whole family very much dejected. Upon ask- 
ing him the occasion of it, he told me that 
his wife had dreamt a very strange dream 
the night before, which they were afraid 
portended some misfortune to themselves or 
to their children. At her coming into the 30 
room I observed a settled melancholy in her 
countenance, which I should have _ been 
troubled for, had I not heard from whence it 
proceeded. We were no sooner sat down but 
after having looked upon me a little while, 35 
“My dear,” (says she, turning to her hus- 
band,) “you may now see the stranger that 
was in the candle last night.” Soon after this, 
as they began to talk of family affairs, a little 
boy at the lower end of the table told her, 40 
that he was to go into join-hand on Thurs- 
day. “Thursday?” (says she,) “No, child, if 
it please God, you shall not begin upon 
Childermas-day: tell your writing-master that 
Friday will be soon enough.” I was reflecting 45 
with myself on the oddness of her fancy, and 
wondering that anybody would establish it 
as a rule to lose a day in every week. In the 
midst of these my musings, she desired me to 
reach her a little salt upon the point of my 50 
knife, which I did in such a trepidation and 
hurry of obedience, that I let it drop by the 
way; at which she immediately startled, and 
said it fell towards her. Upon this I looked 
very blank; and, observing the concern of ss 
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the whole table, began to consider myself, 
with some confusion, as a person that had 
brought a disaster upon the family. The 
lady, however, recovering herself, after a little 
space, said to her husband, with a sigh, “My 
dear, misfortunes never come single.” My 
friend, I found, acted but an under part at 
his table, and being a man of more good- 
nature than understanding, thinks himself 
obliged to fall in with all the passions and 
humours of his yoke-fellow. “Do you not re- 
member, child,” (says she,) “that the pigeon- 
house fell the very afternoon that our care- 
less wench spilt the salt upon the table?” 
“Ves,” (says he,) “my dear, and the next post 
brought us an account of the battle of Al- 
manza.” The reader may guess at the figure 
I made, after having done all this mischief. 
I dispatched my dinner as soon as I could, 
with my usual taciturnity; when, to my utter 
confusion, the lady seeing me quitting my 
knife and fork, and laying them across one 
another upon my plate, desired me that I 
would humour her so far as to take them out, 
of that figure, and place them side by side. 
What the absurdity was which I had com- 
mitted I did not know, but I suppose there 
was some traditionary superstition in it; and 
therefore in obedience to the lady of the 
house. I disposed of my knife and fork in two 
parallel lines, which is the figure I shall al- 
ways lay them in for the future, though I do 
not know any reason for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a 
person has conceived an aversion to him. 
For my own part, I quickly found, by the 
lady’s looks, that she regarded me as a very 
odd kind of fellow, with an unfortunate as- 
pect. For which reason I took my leave im- 
mediately after dinner, and withdrew to my 
own lodgings. Upon my return home, I fell 
into a profound contemplation on the evils 
that attend these superstitious follies of man- 
kind; how they subject us to imaginary 
afflictions, and additional sorrows, that do 
not properly come within our lot. As if the 
natural calamities of life were not sufficient 
for it, we turn the most indifferent circum- 
stances into misfortunes, and suffer as much 
from trifling accidents, as from real evils. I 
have known the shooting of a star spoil a 
night’s rest; and have seen a man in love 
grow pale and lose his appetite, upon the 
plucking of a merry-thought. A screech-owl 
at midnight has alarmed a family more than 
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a band of robbers; nay, the voice of a cricket 
hath struck more terror than the roaring of 
a lion. There is nothing so inconsiderable, 
which may not appear dreadful to an imag- 
ination that is filled with omens and prog- 
nostics. A rusty nail, or a crooked pin, shoot 
up into prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixed as- 
sembly, that was full of noise and mirth, 
when on a sudden an old woman unluckily 
observed there were thirteen of us in com- 
pany. This remark struck a panic terror into 
several who were present, insomuch that one 
or two of the ladies were going to leave the 
room; but a friend of mine taking notice that 
one of our female companions was big with 
child, affirmed there were fourteen in the 
room, and that, instead of portending one of 
the company should die, it plainly foretold 
one of them should be born. Had not my 
friend found out this expedient to break the 
omen, I question not but half the women in 
the company would have fallen sick that very 
night. 

An old maid that is troubled with the va- 
pours produces infinite disturbances of this 
kind, among her friends and neighbours. I 
know a maiden aunt of a great family, who 
is one of these antiquated Sibyls, that fore- 
bodes and prophesies from one end of the 
year to the other. She is always seeing appari- 
tions, and hearing death-watches; and was 
the other day almost frightened out of her 
wits by the great house-dog, that howled in 
the stable at a time when she lay ill of the 
tooth-ache. Such an extravagant cast of mind 
engages multitudes of people not only in im- 
pertinent terrors, but in supernumerary duties 
of life; and arises from that fear and ignor- 
ance which are natural to the soul of man. 
The horror with which we entertain the 
thoughts of death, (or indeed of any future 
evil,) and the uncertainty of its approach, fill 
a melancholy mind with innumerable appre- 
hensions and suspicions, and consequently dis- 
pose it to the observation of such groundless 
prodigies and predictions. For as it is the 
chief concern of wise men to retrench the 
evils of life by the reasoning of philosophy; 
it is the employment of fools to multiply 
them by the sentiments of superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much 
troubled were I endowed with this divining 
quality, though it should inform me truly of 
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anticipate the relish of any happiness, nor 
feel the weight of any misery, before it actu- 
ally arrives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my soul 
against these gloomy presages and terrors 
of mind, and that is, by securing to myself 
the friendship and protection of that Being 
who disposes of events, and governs futurity. 
He sees, at one view, the whole thread of my 
existence, not only that part of it which I 
have already passed through, but that which 
runs forward into all the depths of eternity. 
When I lay me down to sleep, I recommend 
myself to his care; when I awake, I give my- 
self up to his direction. Amidst all the evils 
that threaten me, I will look up to him for 
help, and question not but he will either 
avert them, or turn them to my advantage. 
Though I know neither the time nor the 
manner of the death I am to die, I am not 
at all solicitous about it; because I am sure 
that he knows them both, and that he will 
not fail to comfort and support me under 
them. Cc 
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Non aliter quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 
Remigiis subigit: si brachia forte remisit, 
Atque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus amni. 

—VIRG. 


It is with much satisfaction that I hear this 
great city inquiring day by day after these 
my papers, and receiving my morning lec- 
tures with a becoming seriousness and atten- 
tion. My publisher tells me that there are 
already three thousand of them distributed 
every day. So that if I allow twenty readers 
to every paper, which I look upon as a 
modest computation, I may reckon about 
three-score thousand disciples in London and 
Westminster, who I hope will take care to 
distinguish themselves from the thoughtless 
herd of their ignorant and unattentive breth- 
ren. Since I have raised to myself so great an 
audience, I shall spare no pains to make their 
instruction agreeable, and their diversion use- 
ful. For which reasons I shall endeavour to 
enliven morality with wit, and to temper wit 
with morality, that my readers may, if pos- 
sible, both ways find their account in the 
speculation of the day. And to the end that 
their virtue and discretion may not be short, 
transient, intermittent starts of thought, I 


every thing that can befall me. I would not ,, have resolved to refresh their memories from 
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day to day, till I have recovered them out of 
that desperate state of vice and folly into 
which the age is fallen. The mind that lies 
fallow but a single day, sprouts up in follies 
that are only to be killed by a constant and 
assiduous culture. It was said of Socrates, 
that he brought philosophy down from 
heaven, to inhabit among men; and I shall 
be ambitious to have it said of me, that I 
have brought philosophy out of closets and 
libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in 
clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in 
coffee-houses. 

I would therefore in a very particular man- 
ner recommend these my speculations to all 
well-regulated families, that set apart an hour 
in every morning for tea and bread and but- 
ter; and would earnestly advise them for 
their good to order this paper to be punctu- 
ally served up, and to be looked upon as a 
part of the tea-equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well 
written book, compared with its rivals and 
antagonists, is like Moses’s serpent, that im- 
mediately swallowed up and devoured those 
of the Egyptians. I shall not be so vain as to 
think, that where the Spectator appears, the 
other public prints will vanish; but shall 
leave it to my reader’s consideration, whether, 
is it not much better to be let into the knowl- 
edge of one’s self, than to hear what passes 
in Muscovy or Poland; and to amuse our- 
selves with such writings as tend to the wear- 
ing out of ignorance, passion, and prejudice, 
than such as naturally conduce to inflame 
hatreds, and make enmities irreconcilable? 

In the next place, I would recommend this 
paper to the daily perusal of those gentle- 
men whom I cannot but consider as my good 
brothers and allies, I mean the fraternity of 
spectators, who live in the world without 
having anything to do in it; and either by 
the affluence of their fortunes, or laziness 
of their dispositions, have no other business 
with the rest of mankind, but to look upon 
them. Under this class of men are compre- 
hended all contemplative tradesmen, titular 
physicians, fellows of the Royal Society, 
Templars that are not given to be conten- 
tious, and statesmen that are out of business; 50 
in short, every one that considers the world 
as a theatre, and desires to form a right judg- 
ment of those who are the actors on it. 

There is another set of men that I must 
likewise lay a claim to, whom I have lately s5 
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called the blanks of society, as being alto- 
gether unfurnished with ideas, till the business 
and conversation of the day has supplied 
them. I have often considered these poor souls 
with an eye of great commiseration, when I 
have heard them asking the first man they 
have met with, whether there was any news 
stirring? and by that means gathering together 
materials for thinking. These needy persons 
do not know what to talk of, till about twelve 
o’clock in the morning; for by that time they 
are pretty good judges of the weather, know 
which way the wind sits, and whether the 
Dutch mail be come in. As they lie at the 
mercy of the rst man they meet, and are 
grave or impertinent all the day long, according 
to the notions which they have imbibed in 
the morning, I would earnestly entreat them 
not to stir out of their chambers till they have 
read this paper, and do promise them that I 
will daily instil into them such sound and 
wholesome sentiments, as shall have a good 
effect on their conversation for the ensuing 
twelve hours. 

But there are none to whom this paper 
will be more useful, than to the female 
world. I have often thought there has not 
been sufficient pains taken in finding out 
proper employments and diversions for the 
fair ones. Their amusements seem contrived 
for them, rather as they are women, than as 
they are reasonable creatures; and are more 
adapted to the sex than to the species. The 
toilet is their great scene of business, and the 
right adjusting of their hair the principal em- 
ployment of their lives. The sorting of a suit 
of ribbons is reckoned a very good morning’s 
work; and if they make an excursion to a 
mercer’s or a toy-shop, so great a fatigue 
makes them unfit for anything else all the day 
after. Their more serious occupations are 
sewing and embroidery, and their greatest 
drudgery the preparation of jellies and sweet- 
meats. This, I say, is the state of ordinary 
women; though I know there are multitudes 
of those of a more elevated life and conver- 
sation, that move in an exalted sphere of 
knowledge and virtue, that join all the beau- 
ties of the mind to the ornaments of dress, 
and inspire a kind of awe and respect, as 
well as love, into their male beholders. I 
hope to increase the number of these by pub- 
lishing this daily paper, which I shall always 
endeavour to make an innocent if not an im- 
proving entertainment, and by that means at 
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least divert the minds of my female readers 
from greater trifles. At the same time, as I 
would fain give some finishing touches to those 
which are already the most beautiful pieces 
in human nature, I shall endeavour to point 
out all those imperfections that are the blem- 
ishes, as well as those virtues which are the 
embellishments of the sex. In the meanwhile 
I hope these my gentle readers, who have so 
much time on their hands, will not grudge 
throwing away a quarter of an hour in a day 
on this paper, since they may do it without 
any hindrance to business. 

I know several of my friends and well- 
wishers are in great pain for me, lest I should 
not be able to keep up the spirit of a paper 
which I oblige myself to furnish every day: 
but to make them easy in this particular, I 
will promise them faithfully to give it over 
as soon as I grow dull. This I know will be 
matter of great raillery to the small wits; 
who will frequently put me in mind of my 
promise, desire me to keep my word, assure 
me that it is high time to give over, with 
many other little pleasantries of the like 
nature, which men of a little smart genius 
cannot forbear throwing out against their best 
friends, when they have such a handle given 
them of being witty. But let them remember, 
that I do hereby enter my caveat against this 
piece of raillery. 
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Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas.—Jvv. 


Arietta is visited by all persons of both 
sexes, who have any pretence to wit and gal- 
lantry. She is in that time of life which is 
neither affected with the follies of youth, or 
infirmities of age; and her conversation is 
so mixed with gaiety and prudence, that she 
is agreeable both to the young and the old. 
Her behaviour is very frank, without being 
in the least blameable; and as she is out of 
the track of any amorous or ambitious pur- 
suits of her own, her visitants entertain her 
with accounts of themselves very freely, 
whether they concern their passions or their 
interests. I made her a visit this afternoon, 
having been formerly introduced to the hon- 
our of her acquaintance by my friend Will 
Honeycomb, who has prevailed upon her to 
admit me sometimes into her assembly, as a 
civil inoffensive man. I found her accom- 
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talker, who, upon my entrance, rose, and 
after a very slight civility sat down again; 
then, turning to Arietta, pursued his dis- 
course, which I found was upon the old topic 
of constancy in love. He went on with great 
facility in repeating what he talks every day 
of his life; and with the ornaments of insig- 
nificant laughs and gestures, enforced his ar- 
guments by quotations out of plays and songs, 
which allude to the perjuries of the fair, and 
the general levity of women. Methought he 
strove to shine more than ordinarily in his 
talkative way, that he might insult my silence, 
and distinguish himself before a woman of 
Arietta’s taste and understanding. She had 
often an inclination to interrupt him, but 
could find no opportunity, till the larum 
ceased of itself, which it did not till he had 
repeated and murdered the celebrated story 
of the Ephesian Matron. 

Arietta seemed to regard this piece of rail- 
lery as an outrage done to her sex; as indeed 
I have always observed that women, whether 
out of a nicer regard to their honour, or 


5 what other reason I cannot tell, are more 


sensibly touched with those general asper- 
sions which are cast upon their sex, than 
men are by what is said of theirs. 

When she had a little recovered herself 
from the serious anger she was in, she replied 
in the following manner: 

“Sir, when I consider how perfectly new 
all you have said on this subject is, and that 
the story you have given us is not quite two 
thousand years old, I cannot but think it a 
piece of presumption to dispute with you; 
but your quotations put me in mind of the 
fable of the lion and the man. The man walk- 
ing with that noble animal, showed him, in 
the ostentation of human superiority, a sign 
of a man killing a lion. Upon which, the lion 
said very justly, ‘We lions are none of us 
painters, else we could show a hundred men 
killed by lions for one lion killed by a man.’ 
You men are writers, and can represent us 
women as unbecoming as you please in your 
works, while we are unable to return the in- 
jury. You have twice or thrice observed in 
your discourse, that hypocrisy is the very 
foundation of our education; and that an 
ability to dissemble our affections is a pro- 
fessed part of our breeding. These and such 
other reflections are sprinkled up and down 
the writings of all ages, by authors, who leave 


panied with one person only, a common-place ss behind them memorials of their resentment 
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against the scorn of particular women, in in- 
vectives against the whole sex. Such a writer, 
I doubt not, was the celebrated Petronius, 
who invented the pleasant aggravations of 
the frailty of the Ephesian Lady; but when s 
we consider this question between the sexes, 
which has been either a point of dispute or 
raillery ever since there were men and women, 
let us take facts from plain people, and from 
such as have not either ambition or capacity 
to embellish their narrations with any beauties 
of imagination. I was the other day amusing 
myself with Ligon’s Account of Barbadoes; 
and, in answer to your well-wrought tale, I 
will give you, (as it dwells upon my mem- 
ory,) out of that honest traveller, in his fifty- 
fifth page, the history of Inkle and Yarico. 
“Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged 
twenty years, embarked in the Downs, on 
the good ship called the Achilles, bound for 
the West Indies, on the 16th of June, 1647, 
in order to improve his fortune by trade and 
merchandise. Our adventurer was the third 
son of an eminent citizen, who had taken par- 
ticular care to instil into his mind an early 
love of gain, by making him a perfect master 
of numbers, and consequently giving him a 
quick view of loss and advantage, and pre- 
venting the natural impulses of his passions, 
by prepossession towards his interests. With a 30 
mind thus turned, young Inkle had a person 
every way agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his 
countenance, strength in his limbs, with ring- 
lets of fair hair loosely flowing on his shoul- 
ders. It happened, in the course of the voy- 
age, that the Achilles, in some distress, put 
into a creek on the main of America, in search 
of provisions. The youth, who is the hero of 
my story, among others went on shore on 
this occasion. From their first landing they 
were observed by a party of Indians, who 
hid themselves in the woods for that pur- 
pose. The English unadvisedly marched a 
great distance from the shore into the coun- 
try, and were intercepted by the natives, who 4; 
slew the greatest number of them. Our ad- 
venturer escaped among others, by flying into 
a forest. Upon his coming into a remote and 
pathless part of the wood he threw himself, 
tired and breathless, on a little hillock, when 
an Indian maid rushed from a thicket behind 
him. After the first surprise they appeared 
mutually agreeable to each other. If the Eu- 
ropean was highly charmed with the limbs, 
features, and wild graces of the naked Amer- ss; 
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ican; the American was no less taken with 
the dress, complexion, and shape of an Euro- 
pean, covered from head to foot. The Indian 
grew immediately enamoured of him, and con- 
sequently solicitous for his preservation. She 
therefore conveyed him to a cave, where she 
gave him a delicious repast of fruits, and led 
him to a stream to slake his thirst. In the 
midst of these good offices, she would some- 
times play with his hair, and delight in the 
opposition of its colour to that of her fingers: 
then open his bosom, then laugh at him for 
covering it. She was, it seems a person of 
distinction, for she every day came to him in 
a different dress, of the most beautiful shells, 
bugles, and bredes. She likewise brought him 
a great many spoils, which her other lovers 
had presented to her, so that his cave was 
richly adorned with all the spotted skins of 
beasts, and most party-coloured feathers of 
fowls, which that world afforded. To make 
his confinement more tolerable, she would 
carry him in the dusk of the evening, or by 
the favour of moonlight, to unfrequented 
groves and solitudes, and show him where to 
lie down in safety, and sleep amidst the falls 
of waters and melody of nightingales. Her 
part was to watch and hold him, awake, in 
her arms, for fear of her countrymen, and 
wake him on occasions to consult his safety. 
In this manner did the lovers pass away their 
time, till they had learned a language of 
their own, in which the voyager communicated 
to his mistress how happy he should be to 
have her in his country, where she should 
be clothed in such silks as his waistcoat was 
made of, and be carried in houses drawn by 
horses, without being exposed to wind or 
weather. All this he promised her the en- 
joyment of, without such fears and alarms as 
they were there tormented with. In this ten- 
der correspondence these lovers lived for sev- 
eral months, when Yarico, instructed by her 
lover, discovered a vessel on the coast, to 
which she made signals; and in the night, with 
the utmost joy and satisfaction, accompanied 
him to a ship’s crew of his countrymen bound 
for Barbadoes. When a vessel from the main 
arrives in that island, it seems the planters 
come down to the shore, where there is an 
immediate market of the Indians and other 
slaves, as with us of horses and oxen. 

““To be short, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now 
coming into English territories, began seri- 
ously to reflect upon his loss of time, and to 
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weigh with himself how many days’ interest 
of his money he had lost during his stay with 
Yarico. This thought made the young man 
very pensive, and careful what account he 
should be able to give his friends of his voy- 
age. Upon which consideration, the prudent 
and frugal young man sold Yarico to a Barbad- 
ian merchant; notwithstanding that the poor 
gicl, to incline him to commiserate her condi- 
tion, told him that shé was with child by him: 
but he only made use of that information, to 
rise in his demands upon the purchaser.’ ” 

I was so touched with this story (which I 
think should be always a counterpart to the 
Ephesian Matron) that I left the room with 
tears in my eyes, which a woman of Arietta’s 
good sense did, I am sure, take for greater 
applause than any compliments I could make 
her. R. 
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Dic mihi, si fueras tu leo, qualis eris?—Mart. 


There is nothing that of late years has 
afforded matter of greater amusement to the 
town than Signior Nicolini’s combat with a 
lion in the Haymarket, which has been very 
often exhibited to the general satisfaction of 
most of the nobility and gentry in the king- 
dom of Great Britain. Upon the first rumour 
of this intended combat, it was confidently 
affirmed, and is still believed by many in both 
galleries, that there would be a tame lion sent 
from the Tower every opera night, in order to 
be killed by Hydaspes; this report, though al- 
together groundless, so universally prevailed 
in the upper regions of the playhouse, that 
some of the most refined politicians in those 
parts of the audience gave it out in whisper, 
that the lion was a cousin-german of the tiger 
who made his appearance in King William’s 
days, and that the stage would be supplied 
with lions at the public expense, during the 
whole session. Many likewise were the con- 
jectures of the treatment which this lion was 
to meet with from the hands of Signior Nico- 
lini; some supposed that he was to subdue 
him in recitativo, as Orpheus used to serve 
the wild beasts in his time, and afterwards to 
knock him on the head; some fancied that the 
lion would not pretend to lay his paws upon 
the hero, by reason of the received opinion, 
that a lion will not hurt a virgin: several, who 
pretended to have seen the opera in Italy, 
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to act a part in High-Dutch, and roar twice 
or thrice to a thorough-bass, before he fell 
at the feet of Hydaspes. To clear up a mat- 
ter that was so variously reported, I have 
made it my business to examine whether this 
pretended lion is really the savage he appears 
to be, or only a counterfeit. 

But before I communicate my discoveries, 
I must acquaint the reader, that upon my 
walking behind the scenes last winter, as I 
was thinking on something else, I accidentally 
justled against a monstrous animal that ex- 
tremely startled me, and upon my nearer 
survey of it, appeared to be a lion rampant. 
The lion, seeing me very much surprised, told 
me, in a gentle voice, that I might come by 
him if I pleased: “for,” (says he,) “I de 
not intend to hurt anybody.” I thanked him 
very kindly, and passed by him. And in a 
little time after saw him leap upon the stage, 
and act his part with very great applause. It 
has been observed by several, that the lion 
has changed his manner of acting twice or 
thrice since his first appearance; which will 
not seem strange, when I acquaint my reader 
that the lion has been changed upon the au- 
dience three several times. The first lion was 
a candle-snuffer, who being a fellow of a 
testy, choleric temper, overdid his part, and 
would not suffer himself to be killed so easily 
as he ought to have done; besides it was ob- 
served of him, that he grew more surly every 
time he came out of the lion, and having 
dropt some words in ordinary conversation, 
as if he had not fought his best, and that he 
suffered himself to be thrown upon his back 
in the scuffle, and that he would wrestle with 
Mr. Nicolini for what he pleased, out of his 
lion’s skin, it was thought proper to discard 
him: and it is verily believed, to this day, 
that had he been brought upon the stage an- 
other time, he would certainly have done 
mischief. Besides, it was objected against the 
first lion, that he reared himself so high upon 
his hinder paws, and walked in so erect a pos- 
ture, that he looked more like an old man 
than a lion. 

The second lion was a tailor by trade, who 
belonged to the play-house, and had the char- 
acter of a mild and peaceable man in his pro- 
fession. If the former was too furious, this 
was too sheepish, for his part; insomuch that 
after a short modest walk upon the stage, 
he would fall at the first touch of Hydaspes, 
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an opportunity of showing his variety of 
Italian trips: it is said indeed, that he once 
gave him a rip in his flesh-colour doublet; 
but this was only to make work for himself, 
in his private character of a tailor. I must 
not omit that it was this second lion who 
treated me with so much humanity behind 
the scenes. 

The acting lion at present is, as I am in- 
formed, a country gentleman, who does it for 
his diversion, but desires his name may be 
concealed. He says very handsomely in his 
own excuse, that he does not act for gain, 
that he indulges an innocent pleasure in it; 
and that it is better to pass away an evening 
in this manner, than in gaming and drinking: 
but at the same time says, with a very agree- 
able raillery upon himself, that if his name 
should be known, the ill-natured world might 


call him ‘“‘The ass in the lion’s skin.” This gen- 20° 


tleman’s temper is made out of such a happy 
mixture of the mild and the choleric, that he 
outdoes both his predecessors, and has drawn 
together greater audiences than have been 
known in the memory of man. 

I must not conclude my narrative, without 
taking notice of a groundless report that has 
been raised, to a gentleman’s disadvantage 
of whom I must declare myself an admirer; 
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namely, that Signior Nicolini and the lion have 30 


been seen sitting peaceably by one another, 
and smoking a pipe together, behind the 
scenes; by which their common enemies would 
insinuate, that it is but a sham combat which 


they represent upon the stage: but, upon in- 35 


quiry I find, that if any such correspondence 
has passed between them, it was not till the 
combat was over, when the lion was to be 
looked upon as dead, according to the re- 
ceived rules of the drama. Besides, 
what is practised every day in Westminster 
hall, where nothing is more usual than to see 
a couple of lawyers, who have been tearing 
each other to pieces in the court, embracing 
one another as soon as they are out of it. 

I would not be thought, in any part of this 
relation, to reflect upon Signior Nicolini, who 
in acting this part only complies with the 
wretched taste of his audience; he knows 


very well, that the lion has many more ad- . 


mirers than himself; as they say of the fa- 
mous equestrian statue on the Pont-Neuf at 
Paris, that more people go to see the horse, 
than the king who sits upon it. On the con- 
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person whose action gives new majesty to 
kings, resolution to heroes, and softnc.s to 
lovers, thus sinking from the greatness of his 
behaviour, and degraded into the character of 
the London Prentice. I have often wished 
that our tragedians would copy after this 
great master in action. Could they make the 
same use of their arms and legs, and inform 
their faces with as significant looks and 
passions, how glorious would an English 
tragedy appear with that action which is ca- 
pable of giving a dignity to the forced 
thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatural ex- 
pressions of an Italian opera. In the mean 
time, I have related this combat of the lion, 
to show what are at present the reigning en- 
tertainments of the politer part of Great 
Britain. 

Audiences have often been reproached by 
writers for the coarseness of their tastes; 
but our present grievance does not seem to be 
the want of a good taste, but of common 
sense. Cc 
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—Equitis quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptas 

Omms ad incertos ocules et gaudla vana. 

—Hor. 

It is my design in this paper to deliver 
down to posterity a faithful account of the 
Italian Opera, and of the gradual progress 
which it has made upon the English stage; 
for there is no question but our great grand- 
children will be very curious to know the 
reason why their forefathers used to sit to- 
gether like an audience of foreigners in their 
own country, and to hear whole plays acted 
before them in a tongue which they did not 
understand. 

Arsinoe was the first opera that gave us a 
taste of Italian music. The great success this 
opera met with, produced some attempts of 
forming pieces upon Italian plans, which 
should give a more natural and reasonable 
entertainment than what can be met with in 
the elaborate trifles of that nation. This 
alarmed the poetasters and fiddlers of the 
town, who were used to deal in a more or- 


o dinary kind of ware; and therefore laid down 


an established rule, which is received as such 

to this day, That nothing is capable of being 
well set to music, that is not nonsense. 
This maxim was no sooner received, but we 


trary, it gives me a just indignation to see a ss immediately fell to translating the Italian 
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operas; and as there was no great danger of 
hurting the sense of those extraordinary 
pieces, our authors would often make words 
of their own which were entirely foreign to 
the meaning of the passages they pretended 
to translate; their chief care being to make 
the numbers of the English verse answer to 
those of the Italian, that both of them might 
go to the same tune. Thus the famous song 
in Camilla, 


“Barbara si t’ intendo,” &c. 
“Barbarous woman, yes, I know your meaning,” 
which expresses the resentments of an angry 
lover, was translated into that English lamen- 
tation— 


“Frail are a lover’s hopes,” &c. 


And it was pieasant enough to see the most 
refined persons of the British nation dying 
away and languishing to notes that were filled 
with a sprrit of rage and indignation. It hap- 
pened also very frequently, where the sense 
was rightly translated, the necessary trans- 
position of words which were drawn out of 
the phrase of one tongue into that of an- 
other, made the music appear very absurd 
in one tongue that was very natural in the 
other. I remember an Italian verse that ran 
thus word for word, 


“And turn’d my rage into pity;” 
which the English for rhyme sake translated, 
“And into pity turn’d my rage.” 


By this means the soft notes that were 
adapted to pity in the Italian, fell upon the 
word rage in the English; and the angry 
sounds that were tuned to rage in the orig- 
inal, were made to express pity in the transla- 
tion. It oftentimes happened likewise, that 
the finest notes in the air fell upon the most 
insignificant words in the sentence. I have 
known the word and pursued through the 
whole gamut, have been entertained with 
many a melodious the, and have heard the 
most beautiful graces, quavers and divisions 
bestowed upon then, for, and from; to the 
eternal honour of our English particles. 

The next step to our refinement, was the 
introducing of Italian actors into our opera; 
who sung their parts in their own language, 
at the same time that our countrymen per- 
formed theirs in our native tongue. The king 
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and his slaves answered him in English: the 
lover frequently made his court, and gained 
the heart of his princess in a language which 
she did not understand. One would have 
thought it very difficult to have carried on 
dialogues after this manner, without an in- 
terpreter between the persons that conversed 
together; but this was the state of the Eng- 
lish stage for about three years. 

At length the audience grew tired of un- 
derstanding half the opera, and therefore to 
ease themselves entirely of the fatigue of 
thinking, have so ordered it at present that 
the whole opera is performed in an unknown 
tongue. We no longer understand the lan- 
guage of our own stage; insomuch that I have 
often been afraid, when I have seen our Ital- 
ian performers chattering in the vehemence 
of action, that they have been calling us 
names, and abusing us among themselves; but 
I hope, since we do put such an entire 
confidence in them, they will not talk against 
us before our faces, though they may do it 
with the same safety as if it were behind our 


25 backs. In the meantime I cannot forbear think- 
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ing how naturally an historian, who writes 
two or three hundred years hence, and does 
not know the taste of his wise forefathers, 
will make the following reflection, Jz the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, the Italian 
tongue was so well understood in England, 
that operas were acted on the public stage in 
that language. 

One scarce knows how to be serious in the 
confutation of an absurdity that shows itself 
at the first sight. It does not want any great 
measure of sense to see the ridicule of this 
monstrous practise; but what makes it the 
more astonishing, it is not the taste of the 
rabble, but of persons of the greatest polite- 
ness, which has established it. 

If the Italians have a genius for music 
above the English, the English have a ge- 
nius for other performances of a much higher 
nature, and capable of giving the mind a 
much nobler entertainment. Would one think 
it was possible (at a time when an author 
lived that was able to write the Phedra and 
Hippolitus) for a people to be so stupidly 
fond of the Italian opera, as scarce to give a 
third day’s hearing to that admirable tragedy? 
Music is certainly a very agreeable enter- 
tainment, but if it would take the entire pos- 
session of our ears, if it would make us in- 


or hero of the play generally spoke in Italian, ,; capable of hearing sense, if it would exclude 
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arts that have a much greater tendency to the 
refinement of human nature; I must confess 
I would allow it no better quarter than Plato 
has done, who banishes it out of his common- 
wealth. 

At present, our notions of music are so 
very uncertain, that we do not know what te 
is we like; only, in general, we are trans- 
ported with anything that is not English: so 
it be of a foreign growth, let it be Italian, 
French, or High-Dutch, it is the same thing. 
In short, our English music is quite rooted 
out, and nothing yet planted in its stead. 

When a royal palace is burnt to the ground, 
every man is at liberty to present his plan 
for a new one; and though it be but indif- 
ferently put together, it may furnish sev- 
eral hints that may be of use to a good arch- 
itect. I shall take the same liberty in a 
following paper, of giving my opinion upon 
the subject of music, which I shall lay down 
only in a problematical manner to be con- 
sidered by those who are masters in the 
art. le 
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Pallida mors e@quo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumqueturres, O beate Sesti. i 

Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam, 
Jam te premet nox fabuleque manes, 

Et domus exilis Plutonia.— 30 

—Hor. 1 Od. iv. 13. 

When I am in a serious humour, I very 

often walk by myself in Westminster Abbey; 

where the gloominess of the place, and the 

use to which it is applied, with the solemnity 35 

of the building, and the condition of the peo- 

ple who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with 

a kind of melancholy, or rather thoughtful- 

ness, that is not disagreeable. I yesterday 


passed a whole afternoon in the churchyard, 40 


the cloisters, and the church, amusing my- 
self with the tombstones and inscriptions that 
I met with in those several regions of the 
dead. Most of them recorded nothing else 
of the buried person, but that he was born 45 
upon one day, and died upon another: the 
whole history of his life being comprehended 
in those two circumstances that are common 
to all mankind. I could not but look upon 


these registers of existence, whether of brass 50 


or marble, as a kind of satire upon the de- 
parted persons; who had left no other me- 
morial of them, but that they were born, and 
that they died. They put me in mind of sev- 
eral persons mentioned in the battles of he- ss 


roic poems, who have sounding names given 
them, for no other reason but that they may 
be killed, and are celebrated for nothing but 
being knocked on the head. 


“T)yatkov te Meddvra tre Oeporoxoy Te,” 
Hom. 

Thersilochumque.” 
ViRG. 


“Glaucumque, Medontaque, 

The life of these men is finely described 
in holy writ by “the path of an arrow,” which 
is immediately closed up and lost. 

Upon my going into the church, I enter- 
tained myself with the digging of a grave; 
and saw in every shovelful of it that was 
thrown up, the fragment of a bone or skull 
intermixed with a kind of fresh mouldering 
earth, that some time or other had a place 
in the composition of an human body. Upon 
this I began to consider with myself, what in- 
numerable multitudes of people lay confused 
together under the pavement of that ancient 
cathedral; how men and women, friends and 
enemies, priests and soldiers, monks and preb- 
endaries, were crumbled amongst one an- 
other, and blended together in the same 
common mass; how beauty, strength, and 
youth, with old age, weakness, and deformity, 
lay undistinguished in the same promiscuous 
heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great mag- 
azine of mortality, as it were in the lump, I 
examined it more particularly by the ac- 
counts which I found on several of the mon- 
uments which are raised in every quarter of 
that ancient fabric. Some of them were cov- 
ered with such extravagant epitaphs, that if 
it were possible for the dead person to be ac- 
quainted with them, he would blush at the 
praises which his friends have bestowed upon 
him. There are others so excessively modest, 
that they deliver the character of the person 
departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by that 
means are not understood once in a twelve- 
month. In the poetical quarter, I found there 
were poets who had no monuments, and monu- 
ments which had no poets. I observed, indeed, 
that the present war had filled the church with 
many of these uninhabited monuments, which 
had been erected to the memory of persons 
whose bodies were, perhaps, buried in the 
plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of the 
ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted 
with several modern epitaphs, which are writ- 
ten with great elegance of expression and just- 
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ness of thought, and therefore do honour to 
the living as well as to the dead. As a for- 
eigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the 
ignorance or politeness of a nation from the 
turn of their public monuments and inscrip- 
tions, they should be submitted to the perusal 
of men of learning and genius before they 
are put in execution. Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s 
monument has very often given me great of- 
fense. Instead of the brave, rough, English 
admiral, which was the distinguishing charac- 
ter of that plain, gallant man, he is repre- 
sented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, 
dressed in a long periwig, and reposing him- 
self upon velvet cushions under a canopy of 
state. The inscription is answerable to the 
monument; for, instead of celebrating the 
many remarkable actions he had performed in 
the service of his country, it acquaints us only 


with the manner of his death, in which it was 2° 


impossible for him to reap any honour. The 
Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for want 
of genius, show an infinitely greater taste of 
antiquity and politeness in their buildings and 
works of this nature, than what we meet 
with in those of our own country. The mon- 
uments of their admirals, which have been 
erected at the public expense, represent them 
like themselves, and are adorned with rostral 
crowns and naval ornaments, with beautiful 
festoons of seaweed, shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject. I have left 
the reposito1y of our English kings for the 
contemplation of another day, when I shall 
find my mind disposed for so serious an 
amusement. I know that entertainments of 
this nature are apt to raise dark and dismal 
thoughts in timorous minds and gloomy imag- 
inations; but for my own part, though I am 
always serious, I do not know what it is to 
be melancholy; and can therefore take a view 
of nature in her deep and solemn scenes, 
with the same pleasure as in her most gay 
and delightful ones. By this means,I can im- 
prove myself with those objects, which others 
consider with terror. When I look upon the 
tombs of the great, every emotion of envy 
dies in me; when I read the epitaphs of the 
beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out; 
when I meet with the grief of parents upon 
a tombstone, my heart melts with compas- 
sion; when I see the tomb of the parents 
themselves, I consider the vanity of griev- 
ing for those whom we must quickly follow. 
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them, when I consider rival wits placed side 
by side, or the holy men that divided the 
world with their contests and disputes, I 
reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the 
little competitions, factions, and debates of 
mankind. When I read the several dates of 
the tombs, of some that died yesterday, and 
some six hundred years ago, I consider that 
great day when we shall all of us be contem- 
poraries, and make our appearance together. 


CO 
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Cognatis maculis_ similis fera— 
—Juv. Sat. xv. 159. 

The club of which I am a member, is very 
luckily composed of such persons as are en- 
gaged in different ways of life, and deputed 
as it were out of the most conspicuous classes 
of mankind. By this means I am furnished 
with the greatest variety of hints and mate- 
rials, and know everything that passes in the 
different quarters and divisions, not only of 
this great city, but of the whole kingdom. My 
readers too have the satisfaction to find that 
there is no rank or degree among them who 
have not their representative in this club, and 
that there is always somebody present who 
will take care of their respective interests, 
that nothing may be written or published to 
the prejudice or infringement of their just 
rights and privileges. 

I last night sat very late in company with 
this select body of friends, who entertained 
me with several remarks which they and 
others had made upon these my speculations, 
as also with the various success which they 
had met with among their several ranks 
and degrees of readers. Will Honeycomb told 
me, in the softest manner he could, that there 
were some ladies (but for your comfort, says 
Will, they are not those of the most wit) 
that were offended at the liberties I had taken 


; with the opera and the puppet-show; that 


some of them likewise were very much sur- 
prised that I should think such serious points 
as the dress and equipage of persons of qual- 
ity proper subjects for raillery. 

He was going on, when Sir Andrew Freeport 
took him up short, and told him that the pa- 
pers he hinted at had done great good in 
the city, and that all their wives and daugh- 
ters were the better for them; and further 


When I see kings lying by those who deposed ss added that the whole city thought themselves 
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very much obliged to me for declaring my 
generous intentions to scourge vice and folly 
as they appear in a multitude, without con- 
descending to be a publisher of particular 
intrigues and cuckoldoms. “In short,” says 
Sir Andrew, “if you avoid that foolish beaten 
road of falling upon aldermen and citizens, 
and employ your pen upon the vanity and 
luxury of courts, your paper must needs be of 
general ese.” 1 

Upon this my friend the Templar told Sir 
Andrew that he wondered to hear a man 
of his sense talk after that manner; that the 
city had always been the province for sa- 
tire; and that the wits of King Charles’s time 
jested upon nothing else during his whole 
reign. He then showed, by the examples of 
Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, and the best writ- 
ers of every age, that the follies of the stage 
and court had never been accounted too 
sacred for ridicule, how great soever the per- 
sons might be that patronized them. “But 
after all,” says he, “I think your raillery has 
made too great an excursion in attacking sev- 
eral persons of the inns of court; and I do 
not believe you can show me any precedent 
for your behaviour in that particular.” 

My good friend Sir Roger de Coverley, 
who had said nothing all this while, began his 
speech with a pish! and told us that he won- 
dered to see so many men of sense so very 
serious upon fooleries. “Let our good friend,” 
says he, “attack every one that deserves it: 
I would only advise you, Mr. Spectator,” 
applying himself to me, “to take care how 3, 
you meddle with country squires. They are 
the ornaments of the English nation; men of 
good heads and sound bodies! and, let me 
tell you, some of them take it ill of you that 
you mention fox-hunters with so little re-4o 
spect.” 

Captain Sentry spoke very sparingly on 
this occasion. What he said was only to com- 
mend my prudence in not touching upon the 
army, and advised me to continue to act 4; 
discreetly in that point. 

By this time I found every subject of my 
speculations was taken away from me by one 
or other of the club; and began to think 
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myself in the condition of the good man so 


that had one wife who took:a dislike to his 
gray hairs, and another to his black, till, by 
their picking out what each of them had an 
aversion to, thev left his head altogether bald 


and naked. 55 


While I was thus musing with myself, my 
worthy friend the Clergyman, who, very luck- 
ily for me, was at the club that night, under- 
took my cause. He told us, that he wondered 
any order of persons should think themselves 
too considerable to be advised: that it was not 
quality, but innocence, which exempted men 
from reproof: that vice and folly ought to be 
attacked wherever they could be me. with, 
and especially when they were placed in high 
and conspicuous stations of life. He further 
added, that my paper would only serve to ag- 
gravate the pains of poverty, if it chiefly ex- 
posed those who are already depressed, and in 
some measure turned into ridicule, by the 
meanness of their conditions and circum- 
stances. He afterwards proceeded to take no- 
tice of the great use this paper might be of 
to the public, by reprehending those vices 
which are too trivial for the chastisement of 
the law, and too fantastical for the cogni- 
zance of the pulpit. He then advised me to 
prosecute my undertaking with cheerfulness. 
and assured me, that, whoever might be dis- 
pleased with me, I should be approved by 
all those whose praises do honour to the per- 
sons on whom they are bestowed. 

The whole club pay a particular deference 
to the discourse of this gentleman, and are 
drawn into what he says, as much by the 
candid ingenuous manner with which he de- 
livers himself, as by the strength of argu- 
ment and force of reason which he makes use 
of. Will Honeycomb immediately agreed, that 
what he had said was right; and that, for 
his part, he would not insist upon the quarter 
which ke had demanded for the ladies. Sir 
Andrew gave up the city with the same frank- 
ness. The Templar would not stand out; and 
was followed by Sir Roger and the Captain; 
who all agreed that I should be at liberty 
to carry the war into what quarter I pleased, 
provided I continued to combat with crim- 
inals in a body, and to assault the vice with- 
out hurting the person. 

This debate, which was held for the good 
of mankind, put me in mind of that which 
the Roman triumvirate were formerly en- 
gaged in for their destruction. Every man at 
first stood hard for his friend, till they 
found that by this means they should spoil 
their proscription; and at length, making a 
sacrifice of all their acquaintance and rela- 
tions, furnished out a very decent execution. 

Having thus taken my resolutions to 
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march on boldly in the cause of virtue and 
good sense, and to annoy their adversaries 
in whatever degree or rank of men they may 
be found, I shall be deaf for the future to all 
the remonstrances that shall be made to me 
on this account. If Punch grows extravagant, 
I shall reprimand him very freely. If the 
stage becomes a nursery of folly and im- 
pertinence, I shall not be afraid to animadvert 
upon it. In short, if I meet with anything in 
city, court, or country, that shocks modesty 
or good manners, I shall use my utmost en- 
deavours to make an example of it. I must, 
however, entreat every particular person who 
does me the honour to be a reader of this 
paper, never to think himself, or any one of 
his friends or enemies, aimed at in what is 
said: for I promise him never to draw a faulty 
character which does not fit at least a thou- 
sand people; or to publish a single paper, 
that is not written in the spirit of benevolence, 
and with @ love to mankind. Cx 
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Risu inepto res ineptior nulla est.—Mart. 


Among all kinds of writing, there is none in 
which authors are more apt to miscarry than 
in works of humour, as there is none in which 
they are more ambitious to excel. It is not an 
imagination that teems with monsters, an 
head that is filled with extravagant concep- 
tions, which is capable of furnishing the world 
with diversions of this nature; and yet if we 
look into the productions of several writers, 
who set up for men of humour, what wild ir- 
regular fancies, what unnatural distortions of 
thought, do we meet with? If they speak non- 
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sense, they believe they are talking humour; 4o 


and when they have drawn together a scheme 
of absurd inconsistent ideas, they are not 
able to read it over to themselves without 
laughing. These poor gentlemen endeavour to 
gain themselves the reputation of wits and 
humourists, by such monstrous conceits as al- 
most qualify them for Bedlam; not consid- 
ering that humour should always lie under the 
check of reason, and that it requires the 
direction of the nicest judgment, by so much 
the more as it indulges itself in the most 
boundless freedoms. There is a kind of nature 
that is to be observed in this sort of composi- 
tions, as well as in all other; and a certain 
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writer to be a man of sense, at the same time 
that he appears altogether given up to ca- 
price. For my part, when I read the delirious 
mirth of an unskilful author, I cannot be so 
barbarous as to divert myself with it, but am 
rather apt to pity the man, than to laugh at 
anything he writes. 

The deceased Mr. Shadwell, who had him- 
self a great deal of the talent which I am 
treating of, represents an empty rake, in one 
of his plays, as very much surprised to hear 
one say that breaking of windows was not 
humour; and I question not but several Eng- 
lish readers will be as much startled to hear 
me affirm, that many of those raving inco- 
herent pieces, which are often spread among 
us, under old chimerical titles, are rather the 
offsprings of a distempered brain, than works 
of humour. 

It is indeed much easier to describe what 
is not humour, than what is; and very diffi- 
cult to define it otherwise than as Cowley has 
done wit, by negatives. Were I to give my 
own notions of it. I would deliver them after 
Plato’s manner, in a kind of allegory, and by 
supposing Humour to be a person, deduce to 
him all his qualifications, according to the 
following genealogy. Truth was the founder 
of the family, and the father of Good Sense. 
Good Sense was the father of Wit, who mar- 
ried a lady of a collateral line called Mirth, 
by whom he had issue Humour. Humour 
therefore being the youngest of this illustrious 
family, and descended from parents of such 
different dispositions, is very various and un- 
equal in his temper; sometimes you see him 
putting on grave looks and a solemn habit, 
sometimes airy in his behaviour, and fantastic 
in his dress: insomuch that at different times 
he appears as serious as a judge, and as jocu- 
lar as a Merry-Andrew. But as he has a great 
deal of the mother in his constitution, what- 
ever mood he is in, he never fails to make his 
company laugh. 

But since there is an impostor abroad, who 
takes upon him the name of this young gen- 
tleman, and would willingly pass for him 
in the world; to the end that well-meaning 
persons may not be imposed upon by cheats, 
I would desire my readers, when they meet 
with this pretender, to look into his parentage, 
and to examine him strictly, whether or no he 
be remotely allied to Truth, and lineally de- 
scended from Good Sense; if not, they may 


regularity of thought which must discover the 55; conclude him a counterfeit. They may like- 
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wise distinguish him by a loud and excessive 
laughter, in which he seldom gets his com- 
pany to join with him. For as True Humour 
generally looks serious, while everybody laughs 
about him; False Humour is always laughing, 5 
whilst everybody about him looks serious. I 
shall only add, if he has not in him a mixture 
of both parents, that is, if he would pass for 
the offspring of Wit without Mirth, or Mirth 
without Wit, you may conclude him to be 
altogether spurious, and a cheat. 

The impostor of whom I am speaking, de- 
scends originally from Falsehood, who was 
the mother of Nonsense, who was brought to 
bed of a son called’Frenzy, who married one 
of the daughters of Folly, commonly known 
by the name of Laughter, on whom he begot 
that monstrous infant of which I have been © 
here speaking. I shall set down at length 
the genealogical table of False Humour, and, 
at the same time, place under it the genealogy 
of True Humour, that the reader may at one 
view behold their different pedigrees and re- 
lations. 
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Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 
Frenzy. Laughter. 
False Humour. 


30 
Truth. 
Good Sense. 
Wit. Mirth. 
Humour. 


3 

I might extend the allegory, by mentioning 
several of the children of False Humour, who 
are more in number than the sands of the 
sea, and might in particular enumerate the 
many sons and daughters which he has begot 
in this island. But as this would be a very in- 
vidious task, I shall only observe in general, 
that False Humour differs from the True, as 
a monkey does from a man. 

First of all, he is exceedingly given to little 
apish tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, he so much delights in mimicry, 
that it is all one to him whether he exposes 
by it vice and folly, luxury and avarice; or, 
on the contrary, virtue and wisdom, pain and 
poverty. 

Thirdly, he is wonderfully unlucky, inso- 
much that he will bite the hand that feeds 
him, and endeavour to ridicule both friends 
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talents, he must be merry where he can, not 
where he should. 

Fourthly, being entirely void of reason, he 
pursues no point either of morality or in- 
struction, but is ludicrous only for the sake 
of being so. 

Fifthly, being incapable of anything but 
mock representations, his ridicule is always 
personal, and aimed at the vicious man, or the 
writer; not at the vice, or at the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole 
species of false humourists; but, as one of my 
principal designs in this paper is to beat down 
that malignant spirit, which discovers itself 
in the writings of the present age, I shall not 
scruple, for the future, to single out any of 
the small wits, that infest the world with 
such compositions as are ill-natured, immoral 
and absurd. This is the only exception which 
I shall make to the general rule I have pre- 
scribed myself, of attacking multitudes: since 
every honest man ought to look upon him- 
self as in a natural state of war with the 
libeller and lampooner, and to annoy them 
wherever they fall in his way. This is but re- 
taliating upon them, and treating them as 
they treat others. CG 


{Spectator No. 44. Fray, Apriz 20, 1711. 
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Tu quid ego ect populus mecum desideret 


audi. 


Among the several artifices which are put in 
practise by the poets to fill the minds of an 
audience with terror, the first place is due to 
thunder and lightning, which are often made 
use of at the descending of a god, or the ris- 
ing of a ghost, at the vanishing of a devil, 
or at the death of a tyrant. I have known a 
bell introduced into several tragedies with 
good effect; and have seen the whole as- 
sembly in a very great alarm all the while it 
has been ringing. But there is nothing which 
delights and terrifies our English theatre so 
much as a ghost, especially when he appears 
in a bloody shirt. A spectre has very often 
saved a play, though he has done nothing but 
stalked across the stage, or rose through a 
cleft of it, and sunk again without speaking 
one word. There may be a proper season for 
these several terrors; and when they only 
come in as aids and assistances to the poet, 
they are not only to be excused, but to be 
applauded. Thus the sounding of the clock 


and foes indifferently. For having but smallss5 in Venice Preserved, makes the hearts of the 
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whole audience quake; and conveys a stronger 
terror to the mind, than it is possible for 
words to do. The appearance of the ghost in 
Hamlet is a masterpiece in its kind, and 
wrought up with all the circumstances that 
can create either attention or horror. The 
mind of the reader is wonderfully prepared for 
his reception by the discourses that precede it; 
his dumb behaviour at his first entrance 
strikes the imagination very strongly; but 
every time he enters, he is still more terrify- 
ing. Who can read the speech with which 
young Hamlet accosts him, without trem- 
bling? 


Hor. Look, my Lord, it comes! 

Ham. Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 

Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d; 

pus with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from 
ell; 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable; 

Thou comest in such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee: I'll call thee Hamlet, 

King, Father, Royal Dane: O! answer me, 

Let me not burst in ignorance; but tell 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst their cerements? Why the sepulchre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn’d, 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To cast thee up again. What may this mean, 

That thou dead corse, again in complete steel 

Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous? 


I do not therefore find fault with the arti- 
fices above mentioned, when they are intro- 
duced with skill, and accompanied by pro- 
portionable sentiments and expressions in the 
writing. 

For the moving of pity, our principal ma- 
chine is the handkerchief; and indeed, in our 
common tragedies, we should not know very 
often that the persons are in distress by any 
thing they say, if they did not from time to 
time apply their handkerchiefs to their eyes. 
Far be it from me to think of banishing this 
instrument of sorrow from the stage; I know 
a tragedy could not subsist without it: all that 
T would contend for, is to keep it from being 
Mnisapplied. In a word, I would have the ac- 
tor’s tongue sympathize with his eyes. 

A disconsolate mother, with a child in her 
hand, has frequently drawn compassion from 
the audience, and has therefore gained a place 
in several tragedies. A modern writer, that 
observed how this had took in other plays, 
being resolved to double the distress, and melt 
his audience twice as much as those before 
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stage with a little boy in one hand and a girl 
in the other. This too had a very good effect. 
A third poet being resolved to outwrite all his 
predecessors, a few years ago introduced three 
children, with great success: and, as I am 
informed, a young gentleman, who is fully 
determined to break the most obdurate hearts, 
has a tragedy by him, where the first person 
that appears upon the stage is an afflicted 
widow in her mourning weeds, with half a 
dozen fatherless children attending her, like 
those that usually hang about the figure of 
charity. Thus several incidents that are beau- 
tiful in a good writer, become ridiculous by 
falling into the hands of a bad one. 

But among all our methods of moving pity 
or terror, there is none so absurd and bar- 
barous, and what more exposes us to the con- 
tempt and ridicule of our neighbours, than 
that dreadful butchering of one another, which 
is so very frequent upon the English stage. 
To delight in seeing men stabbed, poisoned, 
racked, or impaled, is certainly the sign of 
a cruel temper: and as this is often practised 
before the British audience, several French 
critics, who think these are grateful spec- 
tacles to us, take occasion from them to 
represent us as a people that delight in blood. 
It is indeed very odd, to see our stage 
strewed with carcasses in the last scene of a 
tragedy; and to observe in the wardrobe of 
the playhouse several daggers, poniards, 
wheels, bowls for poison, and many other 
instruments of death. Murders and execu- 
tions are always transacted behind the scenes 
in the French theatre; which in general is 
very agreeable to the manners of a polite and 
civilized people: but as there are no excep- 
tions to this rule on the French stage, it leads 
them to absurdities almost as ridiculous as 
that which falls under our present censure. 
I remember in the famous play of Corneille, 
written upon the subject of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, the fierce young hero who had over- 
come the Curiatii one after another (instead 
of being congratulated by his sister for his 
victory, being upbraided by her for having 
slain her lover) in the height of his passion 
and resentment kills her. If anything could 
extenuate so brutal an action, it would be the 
doing of it on a sudden, before the senti- 
ments of nature, reason, or manhood could 
take place in him. However, to avoid public 
bloodshed, as soon as his passion is wrought 


him had done, brought a princess upon the <, to its height he follows his sister the whole 
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length of the stage, and forbears killing her 
till they are both withdrawn behind the 
scenes. I must confess, had he murdered her 
before the audience, the indecency might have 
been greater; but as it is, it appears very un- 
natural, and looks like killing in cold blood. To 
give my opinion upon this case, the fact ought 
not to have been represented, but to have 
been told, if there was any occasion for it. 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader 
to see how Sophocles has conducted a tragedy 
under the like delicate circumstances. Orestes 
was in the same condition with Hamlet in 
Shakespeare, his mother having murdered his 
father, and taken possession of his kingdom 
in conspiracy with her adulterer. That young 
prince, therefore, being determined to re- 
venge his father’s death upon those who 
filled his throne, conveys himself by a beau- 
tiful strategem into his mother’s apartment, 
with a resolution to kill her. But because 
such a spectacle would have been too shock- 
ing to the audience, this dreadful resolution is 
exetuted behind the scenes: the mother is 
heard calling out to her son for mercy; and 
the son answering her, that she showed no 
mercy to his father: after which she shrieks 
out that she is wounded, and by what follows 
we find that she is slain. I do not remember 


The French have therefore refined too much 
upon Horace’s rule, who never designed to 
banish all kinds of death from the stage; but 
only such as had too much horror in them, 


5 and which would have a better effect upon 


the audience when transacted behind the 
scenes. I would therefore recommend to my 
countrymen the practice of the ancient poets, 
who were very sparing of their public exe- 


10 cutions, and rather chose to perform them 


behind the scenes, if it could be done with as 
great an effect upon the audience. At the 
same time I must observe, that though the 
devoted persons of the tragedy were seldom 


15 slain before the audience, which has gener- 


ally something ridiculous in it, their bodies 
were often produced after their death, which 
has always in it something melancholy or terri- 
fying; so that the killing on the stage does 


zonot seem to have been avoided only as an 


indecency, but also as an improbability. 


Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet; 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus; 


25 Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem 


Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 

—Hor. 
Medea must not draw her murd’ring knife, 
Nor Atreus there his horrid feast prepare, 
Cadmus and Progne’s metamorphosis, 


that in any of our plays there are speeches 30 (She to a swallow turned, he to a snake;) 


made behind the scenes, though there are 
other instances of this nature to be met with 
in those of the ancients: and I believe my 
reader will agree with me, that there is some- 
thing infinitely more affecting in this dread- 
ful dialogue between the mother and her son 
behind the scenes, than could have been in 
anything transacted before the audience. 
Orestes immediately after meets the usurper 
at the entrance of his palace; and by a very 
happy thought of the poet avoids killing 
him before the audience, by telling him that 
he should live some time in his present bit- 
terness of soul before he would dispatch him, 
and by ordering him to retire into that part 
of the palace where he had slain his father, 
whose murder he would revenge in the very 
same place where it was committed. By this 
means the poet observes that decency, which 


And whatsoever contradicts my sense, 
I hate to see, and never can believe. 
—RoscomMon. 


I have now gone through the several dra- 
matic inventions which are made use of by 
the ignorant poets to supply the place of trag- 
edy, and by the skilful to improve it; some 
of which I could wish entirely rejected, and 


4o the rest to be used with caution. It would be 


an endless task to consider comedy in the 
same light, and to mention the innumerable 
shifts that small wits put in practice to raise 
a laugh. Bullock in a short coat, and Norris 


4; 1m a long one, seldom fail of this effect. In 


ordinary comedies, a broad and a narrow 
brimmed hat are different characters. Some- 
times the wit of the scene lies in a shoulder- 
belt, and sometimes in a pair of whiskers. A 


Horace afterwards established by a rule, of 50 lover running about the stage, with his head 


forbearing to commit parricides or unnatural 
murders before the audience. 


Nec coram populo notos Medea trucidet. 
Let not Medea draw her murd’ring knife, 


peeping out of a barrel, was thought a very 
good jest in King Charles the Second’s time; 
and invented by one of the first wits of that 
age. But because ridicule is not so delicate 


And spill her children’s blood upon the stage.ss aS compassion, and because the objects that 
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make us laugh are infinitely more numerous 
than those that make us weep, there is a much 
greater latitude for comic than tragic artifices, 
and by consequence a much greater indulgence 
to be allowed them. c 


[Spectator No. 49. THurspay, Apriz 26, 1711. 
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—Hominem pagina nostra sapit. 
—Mart. 


It is very natural for a man who is not 
turned for mirthful meetings of men, or as- 
semblies of the fair sex, to delight in that sort 
of conversation which we find in coffee-houses. 
Here a man of my temper is in his element; 
for, if he cannot talk, he can still be more 
agreeable to his company, as well as pleased 
in himself, in being only a hearer. It is a 


secret known but to few, yet of no small use 20 


in the conduct of life, that when you fall 
into a man’s conversation, the first thing you 
should consider is, whether he has a greater 
inclination to hear you, or that you should 
hear him. The latter is the more general de- 
sire, and I know very able flatterers that 
never speak a word in praise of the persons 
from whom they obtain daily favours, but 
still practise a skilful attention to whatever is 


uttered by those with whom they converse. 30 


We are very curious to observe the behaviour 
of great men and their clients; but the same 
passions and interests move men in lower 
spheres; and I (that have nothing else to do 


but make observations) see in every parish, 35 


street, lane, and alley of this populous city, a 
little potentate that has his court and _ his 
flatterers, who lay snares for his affection and 
favour, by the same arts that are practised 
upon men in higher stations. 

In the place I most usually frequent, men 
differ rather in the time of day in which they 
make a figure, than in any real greatness above 
one another. I, who am at the Ccoffee-house 


at six in the morning, know that my friend 4; 


Beaver, the haberdasher, has a levee of more 
undissembled friends and admirers than most 
of the courtiers or generals of Great Britain. 
Every man about him has, perhaps, a news- 


paper in his hand; but none can pretend to so 


guess what step will be taken in any one 
court of Europe till Mr. Beaver has thrown 
down his pipe, and declares what measures the 
allies must enter into upon this new posture 


the inns of court, and Beaver has the audience 
and admiration of his neighbours from six 
till within a quarter of eight, at which time 
he is interrupted by the students of the 
house; some of whom are ready dressed for 
Westminster at eight in the morning, with 
faces as busy as if they were retained in 
every cause there; and others come in their 
night-gowns to saunter away their time as if 
they never designed to go thither. I do not 
know that I meet in any of my walks, objects 
which move both my spleen and laughter 
so effectually as those young fellows at the 
Grecian, Squire’s, Searle’s, and all other 
coffee-houses adjacent to the law, who rise 
early for no other purpose but to publish 
their laziness. One would think that these 
young virtuosos take a gay cap and slippers, 
with a scarf and party-coloured gown, to be 
ensigns of dignity; for the vain things ap- 
proach each other with an air which shows 
they regard one another for their vestments. 
I have observed that the superiority among 
these proceeds from an opinion of gallantry 
and fashion. The gentleman in the strawberry 
sash, who presides so much over the rest, has, 
it seems, subscribed to every opera this last 
winter, and is supposed to receive favours 
from one of the actresses. 

When the day grows too busy for these 
gentlemen to enjoy any longer the pleasures 
of their deshabille, with any manner of con- 
fidence, they give place to men who have 
business or gocd sense in their faces, and 
come to the coffee-house either to transact 
affairs, or enjoy conversation. The persons 
to whose behaviour and discourse I have most 
regard, are such as are ‘between these two 
sorts of men; such as have not spirits too 
active to be happy and well pleased in a pri- 
vate condition; nor complexions too warm 
to make them neglect the duties and relations 
of life. Of these sort of men consist the 
worthier part of mankind; of these are all 
good fathers, generous brothers, sincere 
friends, and faithful subjects. Their entertain- 
ments are derived rather from reason than 
imagination; which is the cause that there 
in no impatience or instability in their speech 
or action. You sec in their countenances they 
are at home, and in quiet possession of the 
present instant as it passes, without desiring 
to quicken it by gratifying any passion, or 
prosecuting any new design. These are the 


of affairs. Our coffee-house is near one of ss men formed for society, and those little com- 
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munities which we express by the word neigh- 
bourhoods. 

The coffee-house is the place of rendezvous 
to all that live near it, who are thus turned 
to relish calm and ordinary life. Eubulus pre- 
sides over the middle hours of the day, when 
this assembly of men meet together. He en- 
joys a great fortune handsomely, without 
launching into expense; and exerts many 
noble and useful qualities, without appearing 
in any public employment. His wisdom and 
knowledge are serviceable to all that think 
fit to make use of them; and he does the 
office of a counsel, a judge, an executor, and a 
friend to all his acquaintance, not only with- 
out the profits which attend such offices, but 
also without the deference and homage which 
are usually paid to them. The giving of thanks 
is displeasing to him. The greatest gratitude you 
can show him, is to let him see you are the 
better man for his services; and that you are as 
ready to oblige others, as he is to oblige you. 

In the private exigencies of his friends, 
he lends, at legal value, considerable sums, 
which he might highly increase by rolling in 
the public stocks. He does not consider in 
whose hands his money will improve most, 
but where it will do most good. 

Eubulus has so great an authority in his 
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Interdum vulgus rectum videt.—Hor. 


When I travelled, I took a particular de- 


s light in hearing the songs and fables that are 


come from father to son, and are most in 
vogue among the common people of the coun- 
tries through which I passed; for it 1s impos- 
sible that anything should be universally tasted 


ro and approved by a multitude, though they are 


only the rabble of a nation, which hath not 
in it some peculiar aptness to please and 
gratify the mind of man. Human nature is 
the same in all reasonable creatures; and 


rs whatever falls in with it, will meet with ad- 


mirers amongst readers of all qualities and 
conditions. Moliére, as we are told by Mon- 
sieur Boileau, used to read all his comedies 
to an old woman who was his housekeeper, as 


20 she sat with him at her work by the chimney- 


corner; and could foretell the success of his 
play in the theatre, from the reception it 
met at his fire-side: for he tells us the au- 
dience always followed the old woman, and 


2s never failed to laugh in the same place. 


I know nothing which more shows the es- 
sential and inherent perfection of simplicity 
of thought, above that which I call the Gothic 
manner in writing, than this; the first pleases 


little diurnal audience, that when he shakes 30 all kinds of palates, and the latter only such 


his head at any piece of public news, they 
all of them appear dejected; and, on the con- 
trary, go home to their dinners with a good 
stomach and cheerful aspect when Eubulus 


as have formed to themselves a wrong arti- 
ficial taste upon little fanciful authors and 
writers of epigram. Homer, Virgil, or Milton, 
so far as the language of their poems is under- 


seems to intimate that things go well. Nay, 3s stood, will please a reader of plain common 


their veneration towards him is so great, 
that when they are in other company they 
speak and act after him; are wise in his 
sentences, and are no sooner sat down at their 


sense, who would neither relish nor compre- 
hend an epigram of Martial, or a poem of 
Cowley; so, on the contrary, an ordinary song 
or ballad that is the delight of the common 


own tables, but they hope or fear, rejoice or 40 people, cannot fail to please all such readers 


despond, as they saw him do at the coffee- 
house. In a word, every man is Eubulus as 
soon as his back is turned. 

Having here given an account of the sev- 
eral reigns that succeed each other from day- 
break till dinner-time, I shall mention the 
monarchs of the afternoon on another occa- 
sion, and shut up the whole series of them 
with the history of Tom the Tyrant; who, 


as are not unqualified for the entertainment 
by their affectation or ignorance; and the rea- 
son is plain, because the same paintings of na- 
ture which recommend it to the most ordinary 


; reader, will appear beautiful to the most refined. 


The old song of Chevy Chase is the favour- 
ite ballad of the common people of England; 
and Ben Jonson used to say he had rather 
have been the author of it than of all hig 


as first minister of the coffee-house, takes 5. works. Sir Philip Sidney in his discourse of 


the government upon him between the hours 
of eleven and twelve at night, and gives his 
orders in the most arbitrary manner to the 
servants below him, as to the disposition of 
liquors, coal, and cinders. R. 


Poetry speaks of it in the following words: 
“I never heard the old song of Percy and 
Douglas, that I found not my heart more 
moved than with a trumpet; and yet it is 


55 sung by some blind crowder with no rougher 
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voice than rude style; which being so evil ap- 
parelled in the dust and cobweb of that un- 
civil age, what would it work trimmed in the 
gorgeous eloquence of Pindar?” For my own 
part, I am so professed an admirer of this 
antiquated song, that I shall give my reader a 
critique upon it, without any further apology 
for so doing. 

The greatest modern critics have laid it 
down as a rule, that an heroic poem should 
be founded upon some important precept of 
morality, adapted to the constitution of the 
country in which the poet writes. Homer and 
Virgil have formed their plans in this view. 
As Greece was a collection of many govern- 
ments, who suffered very much among them- 
selves, and gave the Persian emperor, who was 
their common enemy, many advantages over 
them by their mutual jealousies and animos- 
ities, Homer, in order to establish among 
them an union, which was so necessary for 
their safety, grounds his poem upon the dis- 
cords of the several Grecian princes who were 
engaged in a confederacy against an Asiatic 
prince, and the several advantages which the 
enemy gained by such their discords. At the 
time the poem we are now treating of was 
written, the dissensions of the barons, who 
were then so many petty princes, ran very 


5 


15 


high, whether they quarrelled among them- 30 


selves or with their neighbours, and produced 
unspeakable calamities to the country. The 
poet, to deter men from such unnatural con- 
tentions, describes a bloody battle and dread- 


ful scene of death, occasioned by the mutual 3s 


feuds which reigned in the families of an 
English and Scotch nobleman. That he de- 
signed this for the instruction of his poem, 
we may learn from his four last lines, in 
which, after the example of the modern trage- 
dians, he draws from it a precept for the 
benefit of his readers. 


God save the King, and bless the land 
In plenty, joy, and peace; 

And grant henceforth that foul debate 
*Twixt noblemen may cease. 


The next point observed by the greatest 
heroic poets, hath been to celebrate persons 
and actions which do honour to their country: 
thus Virgil’s hero was the founder of Rome, 
Homer’s a prince of Greece; and for this 
reason Valerius Flaccus and Statius, who 
were both Romans, might be justly derided 


40 
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50 


Fleece, and the Wars of Thebes, for the sub- 
ject of their epic writings. 

The poet before us, has not only found out 
an hero in his own country, but raises the rep- 
utation of it by several beautiful incidents. 
The English are the first who take the field, 
and the last who quit it. The English bring 
only fifteen hundred to the battle, the Scotch 
two thousand. The English keep the field with 
fifty-three: the Scotch retire with fifty-five: 
all the rest on each side being slain in battle. 
But the most remarkable circumstance of 
this kind is the different manner in which the 
Scotch and English kings receive the news of 
this fight, and of the great men’s deaths who 
commanded in it. 


This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland’s king did reign, 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain. 


O heavy news, King James did say, 
Scotland can witness be, 

I have not any captain more 
Of such account as he. 


Like tidings to King Henry came 
Within as short a space, 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was slain in Chevy-Chase. 


Now God be with him, said our King, 
Sith ’twill no better be, 

I trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred as good as he. 


Yet shall not Scot, nor Scotland say, 
But I will vengeance take, 

And be revenged on them all 
For brave Lord Percy’s sake. 


This vow full well the King performed 
After on Humble-down, 

In one day fifty knights were slain, 
With Lords of great renown. 


And of the rest of small account 
Did many thousands die, etc. 


At the same time that our poet shows a 
laudable partiality to his countrymen, he rep- 
resents the Scots after a manner not unbe- 
coming so bold and brave a people. 


Earl Douglas on a milk-white steed, 
Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foremost of the company, 
Whose armour shone like gold. 


His sentiments and actions are every way 
suitable to an hero. One of us two, says he, 
must die: I am an earl as well as yourself, so 
that you can have no pretence for refusing 


for having chosen the expedition of the Golden ss the combat: however, says he, ’tis pity, and 
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indeed would be a sin, that so many innocent Turnus did not die in so heroic a manner; 
men should perish for our sakes, rather let though our poet seems to have had his eye 
you and I end our quarrel in single fight. upon Turnus’s speech in the last verse, 

5 Lord Percy sees my fall 


Ere thus I will out-braved be, 
One of us two shall die; at, Be ict ie aah erae 
I know thee well, an earl thou art, i Vicisti, EL P 
Ausonii videre. 
Lord Percy, so am I. 


Batt trusted, -Reveya pitgent.were 10 [The Latian chiefs have seen me beg my life.] 
? Pd 


And great offence, to kill Earl Percy’s lamentation over his enemy is 
Any (Ot thes: our harmless men) generous, beautiful and passionate; I must 
For they have done no ill. de ; 

only caution the reader not to let the sim- 
Let thou and I the battle try, 15 plicity of the style, which one may well par- 
pnelesciour mea acide don in so old a poet, prejudice him against the 


Accurs’d be he, Lord Percy said, 


By whom this is deny’d. greatness of the thought. 


When these brave men had distinguished Then leaving life, Earl Percy took 
themselves in the battle, and in single combat 20 The dead man by the hand, f 
with each other, in the midst of a generous And oe br pees me thy life 
parley, full of heroic sentiments, the Scotch DOO a aes 
earl falls; and with his dying words encour- O Christ! my very heart doth bleed 
ages his men to revenge his death, represent- With sorrow for thy sake: _ 
ing to them, as the most bitter circumstance 25 For sure a more renowned knight 
of it, that his rival saw him fall. DiiScharacosHd ister es ae! 
That beautiful line, “Taking the dead man 
With that there came an arrow keen by the hand,” will put the reader in mind of 
Out of an English bow, Aéneas’s behaviour towards Lausus, whom he 
Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart : : : 
Acdecpeand sdesdiy: bles. 30 himself had slain as he came to the rescue 
of his aged father. 


Who never spoke more words than these, 


Fight on my merry-men all, At vero ut vultum vidit morientis, et ora, 
For why, my life is at an end, Ora modis Anchisiades pallentia miris; 
Lord Percy sees my fall. Ingemuit miserans graviter, dextramque tetendit, 
CLC 


Merry-men, in the language of those times, The pious prince beheld young Lausus dead; 

is no more than a cheerful word for com- 35 He grieved, he wept; then grasped his hand, and 
panions and fellow-soldiers. A passage in the said, 

eleventh book of Virgil’s Zneids is very much eee hapless yours what praises can be paid 
to be admired, where Camilla, in her last OR CHEN Oye teat) 


agonies, instead of weeping over the wound I shall take another opportunity to con- 


she had received, as one might have ex- 40 sider the other parts of this old song. C 
pected from a warrior of her sex, considers : 


only (like the hero of whom we are now 

: . S se id 

speaking) how the battle should be continued arene Oe ena Rae ae 
after her death. 


45 Qualis ubi audito venantum murmure Tigris 
Horruit in maculas— 


Tum sic expirans, etc. —Sratrus. 


| # xi About the middle of last winter I went to 
A gathering mist o’erclouds her cheerful eyes; see an opera at the theatre in the Haymarket 


And from her cheeks the rosy colour flies. 5 
Then turns to her, whom, of her female train, where I could not but take notice of two 


She trusted most, and thus she speaks with pain: 50 Parties of very fine women, that had placed 


Acca, ’tis past! he swims before my sight, themselves in the opposite side-boxes, and 

Seca wand ae ee F seemed drawn up in a kind of battle array 
y words to Turnus, fly with spee - 

BG Clihid attimalvaromacharee a eae > one against another. After a short survey of 

Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve; them, I found they were patched differently ; 


Farewell.——. ss the faces on one hand being spotted on the 
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right side of the forehead, and those upon 
the other on the left. I quickly perceived 
that they cast hostile glances upon one an- 
other; and that their patches were placed in 
those different situations, as party-signals to 
distinguish friends from foes. In the middle 
boxes, between these two opposite bodies, 
were several ladies who patched indifferently 
on both sides of their faces, and seemed to 
sit there with no other intention but to see 
the opera. Upon inquiry I found, that the 
body of Amazons on my right hand, were 
Whigs, and those on my left, Tories; and 
that those who had placed themselves in the 
middle boxes were a neutral party, whose faces 
had not yet declared themselves. These last, 
however, as I afterwards found, diminished 
daily, and took their party with one side or 
the other; insomuch that I observed in sev- 
eral of them, the patches, which were before 
dispersed equally, are now all gone over to 
the Whig or Tory side of the face. The cen- 
sorious say, that the men, whose hearts are 
aimed at, are very often the occasions that 
one part of the face is thus dishonoured, and 
lies under a kind of disgrace, while the other 
is so much set off and adorned by the owner; 
and that the patches turn to the right or to 
the left, according to the principles of the 
man who is most in favour. But whatever 
may be the motives of a few fantastical co- 
quettes, who do not patch for the public good 
so much as for their own private advantage, 
it is certain, that there are several women of 
honour who patch out of principle, and with 
an eye to the interest of their country. Nay, 
I am informed that some of them adhere so 
steadfastly to their party, and are so far from 
sacrificing their zeal for the public to their 
passion for any particular person, that in a 
late draft of marriage articles a lady has stip- 
ulated with her husband, that, whatever his 
opinions are, she shall be at liberty to patch 
on which side she pleases. - 

I must here take notice, that Rosalinda, a 
famous Whig partisan, has most unfortu- 
nately a very beautiful mole on the Tory part 
of her forehead; which being very conspicu- 
ous, has occasioned many mistakes, and given 
an handle to her enemies to misrepresent her 
face, as though it had revolted from the 
Whig interest. But, whatever this natural 
patch may seem to intimate, it is well known 
that her notions of government are still the 
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led several coxcombs; and like the hanging 
out of false colours, made some of them con- 
verse with Rosalinda in what they thought 
the spirit of her party, when on a sudden 
she has given them an unexpected fire, that 
has sunk them all at once. If Rosalinda is 
unfortunate in her mole, Nigranilla is as un- 
happy in a pimple, which forces her, against 
her inclinations, to patch on the Whig side. 

I am told that many virtuous matrons, 
who formerly have been taught to believe 
that this artificial spotting of the face was 
unlawful, are now reconciled by a zeal for 
their cause, to what they could not be 
prompted by a concern for their beauty. 
This way of declaring war upon one another, 
puts me in mind of what is reported of the 
tigress, that several spots rise in her skin 
when she is angry, or as Mr. Cowley has imi- 
tated the verses that stand as the motto on 
this paper, 


—She swells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all her spots on every side. 


When I was in the theatre the time above- 
mentioned, I had the curiosity to count the 
patches on both sides, and found the Tory 
patches to be about twenty stronger than the 
Whig; but to make amends for this small in- 
equality, I the next morning found the whole 
puppet-show filled with faces spotted after 
the Whiggish manner. Whether or no the la- 
dies had retreated hither in order to rally 
their forces I cannot tell; but the next night 
they came in so great a body to the Opera, 
that they outnumbered the enemy. 

This account of party-patches will, I am 
afraid, appear improbable to those who live 
at a distance from the fashionable world; 
but as it is a distinction of a very singular 
nature, and what perhaps may never meet 
with a parallel, I think I should not have dis- 
charged the office of a faithful SPECTATOR, 
had I not recorded it. 

I have, in former papers, endeavoured to 
expose this party-rage in women, as it only 
serves to aggravate the hatreds and animos- 
ities that reign among men, and in a great 
measure deprives the fair sex of those pecu- 
liar charms with which nature has endowed 
them. 

When the Romans and Sabines were at 
war, and just upon the point of giving battle, 
the women, who were allied to both of them, 


same. This unlucky mole howeyer, has mis- 5; interposed with so many tears and entreaties, 
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that they prevented the mutual slaughter 
which threatened both parties, and united 
them together in a firm and lasting peace. 

I would recommend this noble example to 
our British ladies, at a time when their coun- s 
try is torn with so many unnatural divisions, 
that if they continue, it will be a misfortune 
to be born in it. The Greeks thought it so im- 
proper for women to interest themselves in 
competitions and contentions, that for this 
reason, among others, they forbade them 
under pain of death to be present at the 
Olympic games, notwithstanding these were 
the public diversions of all Greece. 

As our English women excel those of all 
nations in beauty, they should endeavour to 
outshine them in all other accomplishments 
proper to the sex, and to distinguish them- 
selves as tender mothers, and faithful wives, 
rather than as furious partisans. Female vir- 
tues are of a domestic turn. The family is 
the proper province for private women to 
shine in. If they must be showing their zeal 
for the public, let it not be against those who 
are perhaps of the same family, or at least 
of the same religion or nation, but against 
those who are the open, professed, undoubted 
enemies of their faith, liberty, and country. 
When the Romans were pressed with a for- 
eign enemy, the ladies voluntarily contributed 30 
all their rings and jewels to assist the govern- 
ment under a public exigence, which appeared 
so laudable an action in the eyes of their 
countrymen, that from thenceforth it was 
permitted by a law to pronounce public ora- 3s 
tions at the funeral of a woman in praise of 
the deceased person, which till that time was 
peculiar to men. Would our English ladies, in- 
stead of sticking on a patch against those of 
their own country, show themselves so truly 40 
public-spirited as to sacrifice every one her 
necklace against the common enemy, what 
decrees ought not to be made in favour of 
them? 

Since I am recollecting upon this subject 45 
such passages as occur to my memory out of 
ancient authors, I cannot omit a sentence in 
the celebrated funeral oration of Pericles, 
which he made in honour of those brave Athe- 


20 


nians that were slain in a fight with the Lace- so 


demonians, After having addressed himself 
to the several ranks and orders of his coun- 
trymen, and shown them how they should 
behave themselves in the public cause, he 


“And as for you (says he) I shall advise you 
in very few words: Aspire only to those vir- 
tues that are peculiar to your sex; follow 
your natural modesty, and think it your 
greatest commendation not to be talked of 
one way or other.” C. 
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I am always very well pleased with a coun- 
try Sunday, and think, if keeping holy the 
seventh day were only a human institution, 
it would be the best method that could have 
been thought of for the polishing and civiliz- 
ing of mankind. It is certain the country 
people would soon degenerate into a kind of 
savages and barbarians, were there not such 
frequent returns of a stated time, in which 
the whole village meet together with their 
best faces, and in their cleanliest habits, to 
converse with one another upon indifferent 
subjects, hear their duties explained to them, 
and join together in adoration of the Su- 
preme Being. Sunday clears away the rust of 
the whole week, not only as it refreshes in 
their minds the notions of religion, but as 
it puts both the sexes upon appearing in their 
most agreeable forms, and exerting all such 
qualities as are apt to give them a figure in 
the eye of the village. A country fellow dis- 
tinguishes himself as much in the church- 
yard as a citizen does upon the ’Change, the 
whole parish politics being generally discussed 
in that place either after sermon or before 
the bell rings. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good church- 
man, has beautified the inside of his church 
with several texts of his own choosing; he 
has likewise given a handsome pulpit-cloth, 
and railed in the communion-table at his own 
expense. He has often told me that, at his 
coming to his estate, he found his parishion- 
ers very irregular; and that, in order to make 
them kneel and join in the responses, he 
gave every one of them a hassock and a 
common-prayer-book, and at the same time 
employed an itinerant singing-master, who 
goes about the country for that purpose, to 
instruct them rightly in the tunes of the 
Psalms; upon which they now very much 


turns to the female part of his audience; 5; value themselves, and indeed outdo most of 
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the country churches that I have ever heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole con- 
gregation, he keeps them in very good order, 
and will suffer nobody to sleep in it besides 
himself; for, if by chance he has been sur- 
prised into a short nap at sermon, upon re- 
covering out of it he stands up and looks 
about him, and, if he sees anybody else nod- 
ding, either wakes them himself,. or sends his 
servants to them. Several other of the old 
knight’s peculiarities break out upon these 
occasions; sometimes he will be lengthening 
out a verse in the Singing-Psalms half a min- 
ute after the rest of the congregation have 
done with it; sometimes, when he is pleased 
with the matter of his devotion, he pro- 
nounces “Amen” three or four times to the 
same prayer; and sometimes stands up when 
everybody else is upon their knees, to count 
the congregation, or see if any of his tenants 
are missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to 
hear my old friend, in the midst of the 
service, calling out to one John Matthews 
to mind what he was about, and not disturb 
the congregation. This John Matthews, it 
seems, is remarkable for being an idle fellow, 
and at that time was kicking his heels for 
his diversion. This authority of the knight, 
though exerted in that odd manner which 
accompanies him in all circumstances of life, 
has a very good effect upon the parish, who 
are not polite enough to see anything ridicu- 
lous in his behaviour; besides that the general 
good sense and worthiness of his character 
makes his friends observe these little sin- 
gularities as foils that rather set off than 
blemish his good qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody 
presumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of 
the church. The knight walks down from his 
seat in the chancel between a double row of 
his tenants, that stand bowing to him on each 
side, and every now and then inquires how 
such an one’s wife, or mother, or son, or 
father do, whom he does not see at church,— 
which is understood as a secret reprimand to 
the person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told me that, upon 
a catechizing day, when Sir Roger has been 
pleased with a boy that answers well, he has 
ordered a Bible to be given him next day for 
his encouragement, and sometimes accom- 
panies it with a flitch of bacon to his mother. 
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year to the clerk’s place; and, that he may en- 
courage the young fellows to make themselves 
perfect in the church service, has promised, 
upon the death of the present incumbent, 
who is very old, to bestow it according to 
merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger 
and his chaplain, and their mutual concur- 
rence in doing good, is the more remarkable 
because the very next village is famous for 
the differences and contentions that rise be- 
tween the parson and the squire, who live 
in a perpetual state of war. The parson is 
always preaching at the squire, and the squire, 
to be revenged on the parson, never comes 
to church. The squire has made all his ten- 
ants atheists and tithe-stealers; while the par- 
son instructs them every Sunday in the dig- 
nity of his order, and insinuates to them in 
almost every sermon that he is a better man 
than his patron. In short, matters are come 
to such an extremity that the squire has not 
said his prayers either in public or private 
this half year; and that the parson threatens 


shim, if he does not mend his manners, to 


pray for him in the face of the whole congre- 
gation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent 
in the country, are very fatal to the ordinary 
people, who are so used to be dazzled with 
riches that they pay as much deference to 
the understanding of a man of an estate as 
of a man of learning; and are very hardly 
brought to regard any truth, how important 
soever it may be, that is preached to them, 
when they know there are several men of five 
hundred a year who do not believe it. L. 


[Spectator No. 125. Turspay, Jury 24, 1711. 
ADDISON. | 


Ne, pueri. ne tanta animis assuescite bella: 
Neu patriae validas in viscera vertite—vires. 
—VIRGIL. 


My worthy friend, Sir Roger, when we are 
talking of the malice of parties, very fre- 
quently tells us an accident that happened to 
him when he was a school-boy, which was at 
the time when the feuds ran high between the 
Roundheads and Cavaliers. This worthy 
knight, being then but a stripling, had occa- 
sion to inquire which was the way to St. 
Anne’s Lane, upon which the person whom 


Sir Roger has likewise added five pounds as; he spoke to, instead of answering his ques- 
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tion, called him a young popish cur, and 
asked him who had made Anne a saint! The 
boy, being in some confusion, inquired of 
the next he met, which was the way to Anne’s 
Lane; but was called a prick-eared cur for 
his pains, and instead of being shown the way 
was told that she had been a saint before he 
was born, and would be one after he was 
hanged. “Upon this,” says Sir Roger, “I did 
not think fit to repeat the former question, 
but going into every lane of the neighbour- 
hood, asked what they called the name of 
that lane.” By which ingenious artifice he 
found out the place he inquired after, with- 
out giving offence to any party. Sir Roger 
generally closes this narrative with reflec- 
tions on the mischief that parties do in 
the country; how they spoil good neighbour- 
hood, and make honest gentlemen hate one 
another; besides that they manifestly tend to 
the prejudice of the land-tax, and the de- 
struction of the game. ; 

There cannot a greater judgment befall 
a country than such a dreadful spirit of divi- 


sion as rends a government into two distinct 2; 


people, and makes them greater strangers and 
more averse to one another than if they were 
actually two different nations. The effects of 
such a division are pernicious to the last de- 
gree, not only with regard to those advan- 
tages which they give the common enemy, but 
to those private evils which they produce in 
the heart of almost every particular person. 
This influence is very fatal both to men’s 
morals and their understandings; it sinks the 
virtue of a nation, and not only so, but de- 
stroys even common sense. 

A furious party spirit, when it rages in its 
full violence, exerts itself in civil war and 
bloodshed; and when it is under its greatest 
restraints naturally breaks out in falsehood, 
detraction, calumny, and a partial administra- 
tion of justice. In a word, it fills a nation 
with spleen and rancour, and extinguishes all 
the seeds of good-nature, compassion, and 
humanity. 

Plutarch says, very finely, that a man 
should not allow himself to hate even his 
enemies ;—‘Because,” says he, “if you indulge 
this passion in some occasions, it will rise of 
itself in others; if you hate your enemies, you 
will contract such a vicious habit of mind as 
by degrees will break out upon those who are 
your friends, or those who are indifferent to 


this precept of morality, (which derives the 
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malignity of hatred from the passion itself, 
and not from its object,) answers to that 
great rule which was dictated to the world 
about an hundred years before this philoso- 
pher wrote; but instead of that, I shall only 
take notice, with a real grief of heart, that 
the minds of many good men among us ap- 
pear soured with party principles, and alienated 
from one another in such a manner as seems 
to me altogether inconsistent with the dic- 
tates either of reason or religion. Zeal for a 
public cause is apt to breed passions in the 
hearts of virtuous persons to which the regard 
of their own private interests would never 
have betrayed them. 

If this party spirit has so ill an effect on 
our morals, it has likewise a very great one 
upon our judgments. We often hear a poor, 
insipid paper or pamphlet cried up, and some- 
times a noble piece depreciated, by those who 
are of a different principle from the author. 
One who is actuated by this spirit is almost 
under an incapacity of discerning either real 
blemishes or beauties. A man of merit in a 
different principle is like an object seen in 
two. different mediums, that appears crooked 
or broken, however straight or entire it may 
be in itself. For this reason, there is scarce a 
person of any figure in England who does not 
go by two contrary characters, as opposite to 
one another as light and darkness. Know]- 
edge and learning suffer in a particular man- 
ner from this strange prejudice, which at 
present prevails amongst all ranks and de- 
grees in the British nation. As men formerly 
became eminent in learned societies by their 
parts and acquisitions, they now distinguish 
themselves by the warmth and violence with 
which they espouse their respective parties. 
Books are valued upon the like considera- 
tions. An abusive, scurrilous style passes for 
satire, and a dull scheme of party notions is 
called fine writing. 

There is one piece of sophistry practised 
by both sides, and that is the taking any 
scandalous story that has been ever whis- 
pered or invented of a private man for a 
known, undoubted truth, and raising suitable 
speculations upon it. Calumnies that have 
been never proved, or have been often re- 
futed, are the ordinary postulatums of these 
infamous scribblers, upon which they proceed 
as upon first principles granted by all men, 


you.” I might here observe how admirably s5 though in their hearts they know they are 
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false, or at best very doubtful. When they 
have laid these foundations of scurrility, it is 
no wonder that their superstructure is every 
way answerable to them. If this shameless 
practise of the present age endures much 
longer, praise and reproach will cease to be 
motives of action in good men. 

There are certain periods of time in all 
governments when this inhuman spirit pre- 
vails. Italy was long torn in pieces by the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, and France by those 
who were for and against the League; but 
it is very unhappy for a man to be born in 
such a stormy and tempestuous season. It is 
the restless ambition of artful men that thus 
breaks a people into factions, and draws sev- 
eral well-meaning persons to their interest by 
a specious concern for their country. How 
many honest minds are filled with unchari- 
table and barbarous notions, out of their zeal 
for the public good! What cruelties and out- 
rages would they not commit against men of 
an adverse party, whom they would honour 
and esteem, if, instead of considering them as 
they are represented, they knew them as 
they are! Thus are persons of the greatest 
probity seduced into shameful errors and 
prejudices, and made bad men even by that 
noblest of principles, the “love of their coun- 
try.” I cannot here forbear mentioning the 
famous Spanish proverb, “if there were 
neither fools nor knaves in the world, all 
people would be of one mind.” 

For my own part, I could heartily wish 
that all honest men would enter into an as- 
sociation for the support of one another 
against the endeavours of those whom they 
ought to look upon as their common enemies, 
whatsoever side they may belong to. Were 
there such an honest body of neutral forces, 
we should never see the worst of men in 
great figures of life, because they are useful 
to a party; nor the best unregarded, because 
they are above practising those methods 
which would be grateful to their faction. We 
‘should then single every criminal out of the 
herd, and hunt him down, however formid- 
able and overgrown he might appear. On the 
contrary, we should shelter distressed inno- 
cence, and defend virtue, however beset with 
contempt or ridicule, envy or defamation. In 
short, we should not any longer regard our 
fellow subjects as Whigs or Tories, but should 
make the man of merit our friend, and the 
villain our enemy. C. 
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[Spectator No. 157. THurspay, Aucust 30, 1711. 
STEELE. | 


—Genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum, 
Naturae deus humanae mortalis in unum 
Quodque caput. 

—Hor. 

I am very much at a loss to express by 
any word that occurs to me in our language, 
that which is understood by indoles in Latin. 
The natural disposition to any particular art, 
science, profession, or trade, is very much to 
be consulted in the care of youth, and studied 
by men for their own conduct when they 
torm to themselves any scheme of life. It is 
wonderfully hard, indeed, for a man to judge 
of his own capacity impartially. That may 
look great to me which may appear little 
to another, and I may be carried by fond- 
ness towards myself so far as to attempt 
things too high for my talents and accom- 
plishments. But it is not, methinks, so very 
difficult a matter to make a judgment of the 
abilities of others, especially of those who are 
in their infancy. My commonplace book di- 
rects me on this occasion to mention the 
dawning of greatness in Alexander, who, be- 
ing asked in his youth to contend for a prize 
in the Olympic games, answered he would if 
he had kings to run against him. Cassius, who 
was one of the conspirators against Cesar, 
gave as great a proof of his temper, when in 
his childhood he struck a playfellow, the son 
of Sylla, for saying his father was master of 
the Roman people. Scipio is reported to have 
answered, when some flatterers at supper 
were asking him what the Romans should do 
for a genera! after his death, “Take Marius.” 
Marius was then a very boy, and had given 
no instances of his valour; but it was visible 
to Scipio, from the manners of the youth, 
that he had a soul formed for the attempt 
and execution of great undertakings. 

I must confess I have very often with 
much sorrow bewailed the misfortune of the 
children of Great Britain, when I consider 
the ignorance and undiscerning of the gen- 
erality of schoolmasters. The boasted liberty 
we talk of is but a mean reward for the long 
servitude, the many heart-aches and terrors, 
to which our childhood is exposed in going 
through a grammar-school. Many of these stu- 
pid tyrants exercise their cruelty without any 
manner of distinction of the capacities of 
children, or the intention of parents in their 
behalf. There are many excellent tempers 
which are worthy to be nourished and cul- 
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tivated with all possible diligence and care, 
that were never designed to be acquainted 
with Aristotle, Tully, or Virgil; and there are 
as many who have capacities for understand- 
ing every word those great persons have s 
writ, and yet were not born to have any rel- 
ish of their writings. For want of this com- 
mon and obvious discerning in those who 
have the care of youth, we have so many hun- 
dred unaccountable creatures every agero 
whipped up into great scholars, that are for- 
ever near a right understanding, and will 
never arrive at it. These are the scandal of 
letters, and these are generally the men who 
are to teach others. The sense of shame andi 
honour is enough to keep the world itself in 
order, without corporal punishment,—much 
more to train the minds of uncorrupted and 
innocent children. It happens, I doubt not, 
more than once in a year, that a lad is 
chastised for a blockhead, when it is good 
apprehension that makes him incapable of 
knowing what his teacher means. A brisk 
imagination very often may suggest an error 
which a lad could not have fallen into if 
he had been as heavy in conjecturing as his 
master in explaining. But there is no mercy 
even towards a wrong interpretation of his 
meaning; the sufferings of the scholar’s body 
are to rectify the mistakes of his mind. 

I am confident that no boy who will not be 
allured to letters without blows, will ever 
be brought to anything with them. A great 
or good mind must necessarily be the worse 
for such indignities, and it is a sad change 35 
to lose of its virtue for the improvement of 
its knowledge. No one who has gone through 
what they call a great school, but must re- 
member to have seen children of excellent 
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and ingenuous natures (as has afterward ap- 4o 


peared in their manhood)—I say no man 
has passed through this way of education, 
but he must have seen an ingenuous creature, 
expiring with shame, with pale looks, beseech- 


ing sorrow, and silent tears, throw up its 4s 


honest eyes, and kneel on its tender knees 
to an inexorable blockhead, to be forgiven 
the false quantity of a word in making a 
Latin verse. The child is punished, and the 


next day he commits a like crime, and so aso 


third, with the same consequence. I would 
fain ask any reasonable man whether this 
lad, in the simplicity of his native innocence, 
full of shame and capable of any impression 
from that grace of soul, was not fitter for any «5 


purpose in this life, than after that spark 
of virtue is extinguished in him, though he is 
able to write twenty verses in an evening? 

Seneca says, after his exalted way of talk- 
ing, “As the immortal gods never learnt any 
virtue, though they are endued with all that 
is good, so there are some men who have so 
natural a propensity to what they should 
follow, that they learn it almost as soon as 
they hear it.” Plants and vegetables are cul- 
tivated into the production of finer fruit than 
they would yield without that care; and yet 
we cannot entertain hopes of producing a 
tender conscious spirit into acts of virtue, 
without the same methods as are used to cut 
timber, or give new shape to a piece of stone. 
It is wholly to this dreadful practice that we 
may attribute a certain hardness and ferocity 
which some men, though liberally educated, 
carry about them in all their behaviour. To be 
bred like a gentleman, and punished like a 
malefactor, must, as we see it does, produce 
that illiberal sauciness which we see some- 
times in men of letters. 

The Spartan boy who suffered the fox, 
which he had stolen and hid under his coat, 
to eat into his bowels, I dare say had not half 
the wit or petulance which we learn at great 
schools among us; but the glorious sense of 
honour, or rather fear of shame, which he 
demonstrated in that action, was worth all 
the learning in the world without it. 

It is, methinks, a very melancholy consid- 
eration that a little negligence can spoil us, 
but great industry is necessary to improve 
us. The most excellent natures are soon de- 
preciated, but evil tempers are long before 
they are exalted into good habits. To help 
this by punishments is the same thing as kill- 
ing a man to cure him of a distemper; when 
he comes to suffer punishment in that one 
circumstance, he is brought below the exist- 
ence of a rational creature, and is in the state 
of a brute that moves only by the admoni- 
tion of stripes. But since this custom of edu- 
cating by the lash is suffered by the gentry of 
Great Britain, I would prevail only that hon- 
est heavy lads may be dismissed from slav- 
ery sooner than they are at present, and not 
whipped on to their fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, whether they expect any progress from 
them or not. Let the child’s capacity be forth- 
with examined, and he sent to some mechanic 
way of life, without respect to his birth, if 
nature designed him for nothing higher; let 
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him go before he has innocently suffered, and 
is debased into a dereliction of mind for 
being what it is no guilt to be—a plain man. 
I would not here be supposed to have said 
that our learned men of either robe, who 
have been whipped at school, are not still 
men of noble and liberal minds; but I am 
sure they had been much more so than they 
are, had they never suffered that infamy. 


[Spectator No. 159. Sarurpay, SEPTEMBER 1, 


1711. Appison.] 


—Omnem, que nu ne obducta tuentt 
Mortales hebetat visus tibi, et humida circum 
Caligat, nubem eripiam— 

—Virc. AEn. 604. 


When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up 
several Oriental manuscripts, which I have 
still by me. Among others I met with one 
entitled The Visions of Mirza, which I have 
read over with great pleasure. I intend to 
give it to the public when I have no other 
entertainment for them; and shall begin with 
the first vision, which I have translated word 
for word as follows:— 

“On the fifth day of the moon, which ac- 
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cian had before made himself visible. When 
he had raised my thoughts by those transport- 
ing airs which he played to taste the pleasures 
of his conversation, as I looked upon him like 
one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by the 
waving of his hand directed me to approach 
the place where he sat. I drew near with that 
reverence which is due to a superior nature; 
and as my heart was entirely subdued by the 


10 captivating strains I had heard, I fell down 
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cording to the custom of my forefathers I 2s 


always keep holy, after having washed my- 
self, and offered up my morning devotions, I 
ascended the high hills of Bagdad, in order 
to pass the rest of the day in meditation and 
prayer. As I was here airing myself on the 
tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
contemplation on the vanity of human life; 
and passing from one thought to another, 
‘Surely,’ said I, ‘man is but a shadow, and 
life a dream.’ Whilst I was thus musing, I 
cast my eyes towards the summit of a rock 
that was not far from me, where I discovered 
one in the habit of a shepherd, with a little 
musical instrument in his hand. As I looked 
upon him he applied it to his lips, and began 
to play upon it. The sour.d of it was exceed- 
ing sweet, and wrought into a variety of 
tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, and 
altogether different from anything I had ever 
heard. They put me in mind of those 
heavenly airs that are played to the de- 
parted souls of good men upon their first ar- 
rival in Paradise, to wear out the impressions 
of their last agonies, and qualify them for 
the pleasures of that happy place. My heart 
melted away in secret raptures. 

“T had been often told that the rock before 
me was the haunt of a Genius; and that sev- 
eral had been entertained with music who had 
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at his feet and wept. The Genius smiled upon 
me with a look of compassion and affability 
that familiarized him to my imagination, and 
at once dispelled all the fears and apprehen- 
sions with which I approached him. He lifted 
me from the ground, and taking me by the 
hand, ‘Mirza,’ said he, ‘I have heard thee in 
thy soliloquies; follow me.’ 

“He then led me to the highest pinnacle 
of the rock, and placing me on the top of 
it, ‘Cast thy eyes eastward,’ said he, ‘and 
tell me what thou seest.’ ‘I see,’ said I, ‘a 
huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water 
rolling through it.’ ‘The valley that thou 
seest,’ said he, ‘is the Vale of Misery, and 
the tide of water that thou seest is part of 
the great Tide of Eternity.’ ‘What is the rea- 
son,’ said I, ‘that the tide I see rises out of 
a thick mist at one end, and again loses 
itself in a thick mist at the other?’ ‘What 
thou seest,’ said he, ‘is that portion of eter- 
nity which is called time, measured out by 
the sun, and reaching from the beginning of 
the world to its consummation. Examine now,’ 
said he, ‘this sea that is bounded with dark- 
ness at both ends, and tell me what thou dis- 
coverest in it.’ ‘I see a bridge,’ said I, ‘stand- 
ing in the midst of the tide.’ “The bridge thou 
seest,’ said he, ‘is Human Life; consider it 
attentively.’ Upon a more leisurely survey of 
it, I found that it consisted of three-score 
and ten entire arches, with several broken 
arches, which added to those that were entire, 
made up the number about an hundred. As 
I was counting the arches, the Genius told 
me that this bridge consisted at first of a 
thousand arches; but that a great flood swept 
away the rest, and left the bridge in the 
ruinous condition I now beheld it. “But tell 
me farther,’ said he, ‘what thou discoverest 
on it.’ ‘I see multitudes of people passing 
over it,’ said I, ‘and a black cloud hanging 
on each end of it.’ As I looked more atten- 
tively, I saw several of the passengers drop- 


passed by it, but never heard that the musi- 55 ping through the bridge into the great tide 
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that flowed underneath it; and upon farther 
examination, perceived there were innumer- 
able trap-doors that lay concealed in the 
bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod 
upon, but they fell through them into the 
tide, and immediately disappeared. These hid- 
den pitfalls were set very thick at the en- 
trance of the bridge, so that throngs of peo- 
ple no sooner broke through the cloud, but 
many of them fell into them. They grew 
thinner towards the middle, but multiplied 
and lay closer together towards the end of 
the arches that were entire. 

“There were indeed some persons, but their 
number was very small, that continued a kind 
of hobbling march on the broken arches, but 
fell through one after another, being quite 
tired and spent with so long a walk. 

“TI passed some time in the contemplation 
of this wonderful structure, and the great 
variety of objects which it presented. My 
heart was filled with a deep melancholy to 
see several dropping unexpectedly in the 
midst of mirth and jollity, and catching at 
everything that stood by them to save them- 
selves. Some were looking up towards the 
heavens in a thoughtful posture, and in the 
midst of a speculation stumbled and fell out 
of sight. Multitudes were very busy in the 
pursuit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes 
and danced before them; but often when 
they thought themselves within the reach of 
them, their footing failed and down they 
sunk. In this confusion of objects, I observed 
some with scimitars in their hands, and 
others with urinals, who ran to and fro upon 
the bridge, thrusting several persons on trap- 
doors which did not seem to lie in their way, 
and which they might have escaped had they 
not been thus forced upon them. 

“The Genius seeing me indulge myself in 
this melancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt 
long enough upon it: ‘Take thine eyes off the 
bridge,’ said he, ‘and tell me if thou yet 
seest any thing thou dost not comprehend.’ 
Upon looking up, ‘What mean,’ said I, ‘those 
great flights of birds that are perpetually 
hovering about the bridge, and settling upon 
it from time to time? I see vultures, harpies, 
ravens, cormorants, and among many other 
feathered creatures several little winged boys, 
that perch in great numbers upon the middle 
arches.’ “These,’ said the Genius, ‘are Envy, 
Avarice, Superstition, Despair, Love, with the 
like cares and passions that infest human life.’ 
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“T here fetched a deep sigh. ‘Alas,’ said I, 
‘Man was made in vain! how is he given 
away to misery and mortality! tortured in 
life, and swallowed up in death!’ The Genius 
being moved with compassion towards me, 
bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. 
‘Look no more,’ said he, ‘on man in the first 
stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
eternity; but cast thine eye on that thick 
mist into which the tide bears the several 
generations of mortals that fall into it.’ I 
directed my sight as I was ordered, and 
(whether or no the good Genius strength- 
ened it with any supernatural force, or dis- 
sipated part of the mist that was before too 
thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the 
valley opening at the further end, and spread- 
ing forth into an immense ocean, that had a 
huge rock of adamant running through the 
midst of it, and dividing it into two equal 
parts. The clouds still rested on one half 
of it, insomuch that I could discover nothing 
in it; but the other appeared to me a vast 
ocean planted with innumerable islands, that 
were covered with fruits and flowers, and 
interwoven with a thousand little shining 
seas that ran among them. I could see per- 
sons dressed in glorious habits with garlands 
upon their heads, passing among the trees, 
lying down by the sides of fountains, or rest- 
ing on beds of flowers; and could hear a con- 
fused harmony of singing birds, falling 
waters, human voices, and musical instru- 
ments. Gladness grew in me upon the dis- 
covery of so delightful a scene. I wished 
for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly 
away to those happy seats; but the Genius 
told me there was no passage to them, except. 
through the gates of death that I saw open- 
ing every moment upon the bridge. ‘The is- 
lands,’ said he, ‘that lie so fresh and green 
before thee, and with which the whole face 
of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou 
canst see, are more in number than the sands 
on the seashore; there are myriads of islands 
behind those which thou here discoverest, 
reaching further than thine eye, or even thine 
imagination can extend itself. These are the 
mansions of good men after death, who, ac- 
cording to the degree and kinds of virtue in 
which they excelled, are distributed among 
these several islands, which abound with 
pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suit- 
able to the relishes and perfections of those 
who are settled in them; every island is a 
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paradise accommodated to its respective in- 
habitants. Are not these, O Mirza, habita- 
tions worth contending for? Does life appear 
miserable that gives thee opportunities of 
earning such a reward? Is death to be feared 
that will convey thee to so happy an exist- 
ence? Think not man was made in vain, who 
has such an eternity reserved for him.’ I 
gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these 
happy islands. At length, said I, ‘Show me 
now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid 
under those dark clouds which cover the 
ocean on the other side of the rock of ada- 
mant.’ The Genius making me no answer, I 
turned about to address myself to him a 
second time, but I found that he had left 
me; I then turned again to the vision which 
I had been so long contemplating, but instead 
of the rolling tides, the arched bridge, and 
the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long 
hollow valley of Bagdad, with oxen, sheep, 
and camels grazing upon the sides of it.” 
The End of the First Vision of Mirza. C. 


[SpectTatTor. No. 267. SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1712, 
AvpIson. | 


Cedite Romani cedite Grati,—PROPERT. 

There is nothing in nature so irksome as 
general discourses, especially when they turn 
chiefly upon words. For this reason I shall 
waive the discussion of that point which was 
started some years since, whether Milton’s 
Paradise Lost may be called an heroic poem. 
Those who will not give it that title may 
call it, if they please, a divine poem. It will 
be sufficient to its perfection, if it has in it 
all the beauties of the highest kind of poetry; 
and as for those who allege it is not an heroic 
poem, they advance no more to the diminu- 
tion of it, than if they should say Adam is 
not Aeneas, nor Eve Helen. 

I shall therefore examine it by the rules 
of epic poetry, and see whether it falls short 
of the Zliad or Aneid in the beauties which 
are essential to that kind of writing. The first 
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thing to be considered in an epic poem is the 45 


fable, which is perfect or imperfect, accord- 
ing as the action which it relates is more or 
less so. This action should have three quali- 
fications in it. First, it should be but one ac- 
tion; secondly, it should be an entire action; 
and thirdly, it should be a great action. To 
consider the action of the /liad, neid, and 
Paradise Lost, in these three several lights. 
Homer, to preserve the unity of his action, 
hastens into the midst of things, as Horace 
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has observed. Had he gone up to Leda’s egg, 
or begun much later, even at the rape of 
Helen, or the investing of Troy, it is manifest 
that the story of the poem would have been 
a series of several actions. He therefore opens 
his poem with the discord of his princes, and 
with great art interweaves, in the several suc- 
ceeding parts of it, an account of everything 
material which relates to them, and had 
passed before that fatal dissension. After the 
same manner Avneas makes his first appear- 
ance in the Tyrrhene seas, and within sight of 
Italy, because the action proposed to be cel- 
ebrated was that of his settling himself in 
Latium. But because it was necessary for the 
reader to know what had happened to him 
in the taking of Troy, and in the preceding 
parts of his voyage, Virgil makes his hero 
relate it by way of episode in the second and 
third books of the Aineid. The contents of 
both which books come before those of the 
first book in the thread of the story, though, 
for preserving of this unity of action, they 
follow it in the disposition of the poem. 
Milton, in imitation of these two great poets, 
opens his Paradise Lost with an infernal coun- 
cil plotting the fall of man, which is the 
action he proposed to celebrate; and as for 
those great actions, which preceded in point of 
time, the battle of the angels and the creation 
of the world (which would have entirely de- 
stroyed the unity of his principal action, had 
he related them in the same order that they 
happened), he cast them into the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh books, by way of episode to this 
noble poem. 

Aristotle himself allows that Homer has 
nothing to boast of as to the unity of his 
fable, though at the same time that great 
critic and philosopher endeavours to palliate 
this imperfection in the Greek poet, by im- 
puting it in some measure to the very nature 
of an epic poem. Some have been of opinion 
that the neid labours also in this particular, 
and has episodes which may be looked upon 
as excrescences rather than as parts of the 
action. On the contrary, the poem which we 
have now under our consideration hath no 
other episodes than such as naturally arise 
from the subject, and yet is filled with such 
a multitude of astonishing incidents, that it 
gives us at the same time a pleasure of the 
greatest variety, and of the greatest sim- 
plicity. 

I must observe also that as Virgil, in the 
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poem which was designed to celebrate the 
original of the Roman empire, has described 
the birth of its great rival, the Carthaginian 
commonwealth: Milton, with the like art, 
in his poem on the fall of man has related s 
the fall of those angels who are his pro- 
fessed enemies. Besides the many other beau- 
ties in such an episode, its running parallel 
with the great action of the poem hinders it 
from breaking the unity so much as another 
episode would have done, that had not so 
great an affinity with the principal subject. In 
short, this is the same kind of beauty which 
the critics admire in The Spanish Friar or 
The Double Discovery, where the two differ- 
ent plots look like counterparts and copies of 
one another. 

The second qualification required in the 
action of an epic poem is that it should be 
an entire action. An action is entire when it 
is complete in all its parts; or, as Aristotle 
describes it, when it consists of a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. Nothing should go be- 
fore it, be intermixed with it, or follow after 
it that is not related to it. As, on the con- 
trary, no single step should be omitted in that 
just and regular process which it must be 
supposed to take from its original to its 
consummation. Thus we see the anger of 
Achilles in its birth, its continuance, and ef- 30 
fects; and Avneas’s settlement in Italy, car- 
ried on through all the oppositions in his way 
to it both by sea and land. The action in 
Milton excels (I think) both the former in 
this particular; we see it contrived in hell, 
executed upon earth, and punished by 
Heaven. The parts of it are told in the most 
distinct manner, and grow out of one an- 
other in the most natural method. 

The third qualification of an epic poem is its 
greatness. The anger of Achilles was of such 
consequence that it embroiled the kings of 
Greece, destroyed the heroes of Troy, and en- 
gaged all the gods in factions. Aneas’s settle- 
ment in Italy produced the Cesars, and gave 
birth to the Roman empire. Milton’s subject 
was still greater than either of the former; 
it does not determine the fate of single per- 
sons or nations, but of a whole species. The 
united powers of heli are joined together for 
the destruction of mankind, which they ef- 
fected in part, and would have completed, had 
not Omnipotence itself interposed. The prin- 
cipal actors are man in his greatest perfection, 
and woman in her highest beauty, Their en- 55 
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emies are the fallen angels; the Messiah their 
friend, and the Almighty their protector. In 
short, everything that is great in the whole 
circle of being, whether within the verge of 
nature or out of it, has a proper part assigned 
it in this noble poem. 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the 
whole, but the principal members, and every 
part of them, should be great. I will not pre- 
sume to say that the book of games in the 
Aeneid, or that in the Jliad, are not of this 
nature, nor to reprehend Virgil’s simile of the 
top, and many others of the same nature in 
the Iliad, as liable to any censure in this par- 
ticular; but I think we may say, without dero- 
gating from those wonderful performances, 
that there is an unquestionable magnificence 
in every part of Paradise Lost, and indeed a 
much greater than could have been formed 
upon any pagan system. 

But Aristotle, by the greatness of the ac- 
tion, does not only mean that it should be 
great in its nature, but also in its duration, 
or in other words, that it should have a due 
length in it, as well as what we properly call 
greatness. The just measure of this kind of 
magnitude he explains by the following simili- 
tude. An animal no bigger than a mite cannot 
appear perfect to the eye, because the sight 
takes it in at once, and has only a confused 
idea of the whole, and not a distinct idea of 
all its parts; if on the contrary you should 
suppose an animal of ten thousand furlongs 
in length, the eye would be so filled with a 
single part of it that it could not give the 
mind an idea of the whole. What these ani- 
mals are to the eye, a very short or a very 
long action would be to the memory. The first 
would be, as it were, lost and swallowed up by 
it, and the other difficult to be contained in it. 
Homer and Virgil have shown their principal 
art in this particular; the action of the Jliad, 
and that of the neid, were in themselves ex- 
ceeding short, but are so beautifully extended 
and diversified by the invention of episodes, 
and the machinery of gods, with the like poet- 
ical ornaments, that they make up an agree- 
able story, sufficient to employ the memory 
without overcharging it. Milton’s action is en- 
riched with such variety of circumstances, 
that I have taken as much pleasure in read- 
ing the contents of his books as in the best 
invented story I ever met with. It is possible 
that the traditions on which the J/liad and the 
4ineid were built had more circumstances in 
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them than the history of the fall of man, as 


it is related in Scripture. Besides, it was easier 
for Homer and Virgil to dash the truth with 
fiction, as they were in no danger of offend- 
ing the religion of their country by it. But 
as for Milton, he had not only a very few 
circumstances upon which to raise his poem, 
but was also obliged to proceed with the great- 
est caution in everything that he added out of 
his own invention. And indeed, notwithstand- 
ing all the restraints he was under, he has filled 
his story with so many surprising incidents, 
which bear so close an analogy with what is 
delivered in Holy Writ, that it is capable of 
pleasing the most delicate reader, without giv- 
ing offence to the most scrupulous. 

The modern critics have collected, from sev- 
eral hints in the Ziad and A¢neid, the space of 
time which is taken up by the action of each 
of those poems; but as a great part of Mil- 
ton’s story was transacted in regions that 
lie out of the reach of the sun and the sphere 
of day, it is impossible to gratify the reader 
with such a calculation, which indeed would be 
more curious than instructive; none of the 
critics, either ancient or modern, having laid 
down rules to circumscribe the action of an 
epic poem with any determined number of 
years, days, or hours. 
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degrees of refinement in the intellectual fac- 
ulty as in the sense which is marked out 
by this common denomination. 
I knew a person who possessed the one 
5 in so great a perfection, that, after having 
tasted ten different kinds of tea, he would dis- 
tinguish, without seeing the colour of it, the 
particular sort which was offered him; and not 
only so, but any two sorts of them that were 
romixed together in an equal proportion. Nay, 
he has carried the experiment so far as, upon 
tasting the composition of three different sorts, 
to name the parcels from whence the three 
several ingredients were taken. A man of a fine 


15 taste in writing will discern, after the same 


manner, not only the general beauties and im- 
perfections of an author, but discover the sev- 
eral ways of thinking and expressing himself 
which diversify him from all other authors, 


29 with the several foreign infusions of thought 


and language, and the particular authors from 
whom they were borrowed. 

After having thus far explained what is 
generally meant by a fine taste in writing, and 


25 Shown the propriety of the metaphor which 


is used on this occasion, I think I may define 
it to be “that faculty of the soul which dis- 
cerns the beauties of an author with pleasure, 
and the imperfections with dislike.” If a man 


This piece of criticism on Milton’s Para- 30 would know whether he is possessed of this 


dise Lost shall be carried on in the following 
Saturday’s papers. L 
[Spectator No. 409. Tuurspay, June 19, 1712. 
ADDISON. | 
Musaeo contingens cuncta lepore.—Lucr. 

Gratian very often recommends the fine 
taste as the utmost perfection of an accom- 
plished man. As this word arises very often in 
conversation, I shall endeavour to give some 
account of it, and to lay down rules how we 
may know whether we are possessed of it, 
and how we may acquire that fine taste of 
writing which is so much talked of among 
the polite world. 2 


faculty, I would have him read over the 
celebrated works of antiquity, which have 
stood the test of so many different ages and 
countries, or those works among the moderns 


35 which have the sanction of the politer part 


of our contemporaries. If, upon the perusal 
of such writings, he does not find himself 
delighted in an extraordinary manner, or if, 
upon reading the admired passages in such 


4o authors, he finds a coldness and indifference 


in his thoughts, he ought to conclude, not (as 
is too usual among tasteless readers) that the 
author wants those perfections which have 
been admired in him, but that he himself 


Most languages make use of this metaphor, 45 wants the faculty of discovering them. 


to express that faculty of the mind which dis- 
tinguishes all the most concealed faults and 
nicest perfections in writing. We may be sure 
that this metaphor would not have been so 


He should, in the second place, be very 
careful to observe whether he tastes the dis- 
tinguishing perfections, or if I may be al- 
lowed to call them so the specific qualities of 


general in all tongues, had there not been a ., the author whom he peruses; whether he is 


very great conformity between that mental 
taste, which is the subject of this paper, and 
that sensitive taste which gives us a relish 
of every different flavour that affects the pal- 


particularly pleased with Livy for his manner 
of telling a story, with Sallust for his enter- 
ing into those internal principles of action 
which arise from the characters and manners 


ate. Accordingly we find there are as many ,, of the persons he describes, or with Tacitus 
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for his displaying those outward motives of 
safety and interest which gave birth to the 
whole series of transactions which he relates. 

He may likewise consider how differently 
he is affected by the same thought which 
presents itself in a great writer, from what 
he is when he finds it delivered by a person 
of an ordinary genius; for there is as much 
difference in apprehending a thought clothed 
in Cicero’s language, and that of a common 
author, as in seeing an object by the light of 
a taper or by the light of the sun. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for 
the acquirement of such a taste as that I am 
here speaking of. The faculty must in some 
degree be born with us; and it very often 
happens that those who have other qualities 
in perfection are wholly void of this. One 
of the most eminent mathematicians of the 
age has assured me that the greatest pleasure 
he took in reading Virgil was in examining 
7Eneas’ voyage by the map; as I question not 
but many a modern compiler of history would 
be delighted with little more in that divine 
author than the bare matters of fact. 

But, notwithstanding this faculty must in 
some measure be born with us, there are sev- 
eral methods for cultivating and improving 
it, and without which it will be very uncertain 
and of little use to the person that possesses 
it. The most natural method for this purpose 
is to be conversant among the writings of the 
most polite authcrs. A man who has any rel- 
ish for fine writing either discovers new 
beauties, or receives 
from the masterly strokes of a great author, 
every time he peruses him; besides that he 
naturally wears himself into the same man- 
ner of speaking and thinking. 


Conversation with men of a polite genius. 


is another method for improving our natural 
taste. It is impossible for a man of the great- 
est parts to consider anything in its whole 
extent and in all its variety of lights. Every 
man, besides those general observations which 
are to be made upon an author, forms several 
reflections that are peculiar to his own man- 
ner of thinking; so that conversation will 
naturally furnish us with hints which we 
did not attend to, and makes us enjoy other 
men’s parts and reflections, as well as our 
own. This is the best reason I can give for 
the observation which several have made, that 
men of great genius in the same way of 
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periods of time appear together, and in a 
body; as they did at Rome in the reign of 
Augustus, and in Greece about the age of 
Socrates. I cannot think that Corneille, Ra- 
cine, Moliére, Boileau, La Fontaine, Bruyére, 
Bossuet, or the Daciers, would have written so 
well as they have done had they not been 
friends and contemporaries. 

It is likewise necessary for a man who 
would form to himself a finished taste of 
good writing, to be well versed in the works 
of the best critics, both ancient and modern. 
I must confess that I could wish there were 
authors of this kind, who, besides the me- 
chanical rules, which a man of very little 
taste may discourse upon, would enter into 
the very spirit and soul of fine writing, and 
show us the several sources of that pleasure 
which rises in the mind upon the perusal of a 
noble work. Thus, although in poetry it be 
absolutely necessary that the unities of time, 
place, and action, with other points of the 
same nature, should be thoroughly explained 
and understood, there is still something more 
essential to the art, something that elevates 
and astonishes the fancy, and gives a great- 
ness of mind to the reader, which few of 
the critics besides Longinus have consid- 
ered. 

Our general taste in England is for epi- 
gram, turns of wit, and forced conceits, which 
have no manner of influence either for the 
bettering or enlarging the mind of him who 
reads them, and have been carefully avoided 
by the greatest writers, both among the an- 
cients and moderns. I have endeavoured, in 
several of my speculations, to banish this 
Gothic taste which has taken possession among 
us. I entertained the town for a week to- 
gether with an essay upon wit, in which I en- 
deavoured to detect several of those false 
kinds which have been admired in the differ- 
ent ages of the world, and at the same time to 
show wherein the nature of true wit consists. 
I afterwards gave an instance of the great 
force which lies in a natural simplicity of 
thought to affect the mind of the reader, from 
such vulgar pieces as have little else besides 
this single qualification to recommend them. 
I have likewise examined the works of the 
greatest poet which our nation, or perhaps 
any other, has produced, and _ particularized 
most of those rational and manly beauties 
which give a value to that divine work. I 


writing seldom rise up singly, but at certain ss shall next Saturday enter upon an essay on 
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“The Pleasures of the Imagination,’ which, 
though it shall consider that subject at large, 
will perhaps suggest to the reader what it 
is that gives a beauty to many passages of 


the finest writers both in prose and verse. 
As an undertaking of this nature is entirely 
new, I question not but it will be received 
with candour. O. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON AND JAMES BOSWELL 


FROM ADDISON AND STEELE 
TO JOHNSON 


The first half of the eighteenth century is 
remarkable for two outstanding achievements: 
the establishing of writing as a self-sustaining 
profession independent of the patronage either 
of politics or of wealth, and the beginning of 
the English novel. Aithough these two seem to 
have little direct connection with each other, 
they are but two aspects of one movement, the 
democratization of literature, first through a 
great increase in the reading public by an exten- 
sion downwards that brought in an entirely 
new class of readers, second through an exten- 
sion of the subject matter to bring it to the 
level of the experience and interests of the new 
readers. 

The causes of this expansion are in part politi- 
cal and in part social. The “Glorious Revolution” 
of 1688 marks the beginning of democratic gov- 
ernment in England. One of the most striking 
results of it, from the point of view of literature, 
was the refusal of Parliament to renew after 
1695 the Licensing Act. From the earliest his- 
tory of printing in England, it had been gagged 
by the necessity of securing a license to print 
from some officer of the crown. From 1695 then 
until 1712, when an exasperated government put 
a stamp duty on both periodicals and their ad- 
vertisements, there was for the first time in his- 
tory absolute freedom of the press. The result 
was an immediate increase in the number of 
newsletters and newspapers: the first English 
daily newspaper, The Daily Courant began in 
1702. Political pamphlets and periodicals multi- 
plied, and the essay magazines, notably The Tat- 
ler and The Spectator, were established. Although 
many of these publications were short-lived, their 
existence implies a body of readers to whom they 
appealed. The changed and changing social con- 
ditions since the Civil War had given rise to 
an entirely new class of readers, the middle class 
of English society. It was to this class that 
Swift and Addison and Steele had appealed in 
their political pamphlets and political periodicals, 
and that Addison and Steele had addressed 
through the columns of The Tatler and The 
Spectator and had done so much to make into 
a reading public. 

The Queen Anne Period marks the genesis of 
English journalism; but it did not spring up 
mushroom-like in a single night. The reading 
public grew slowly. The writers who depended 
upon it for their support lived barely above 
the level of starvation, and were compelled, 
merely to keep alive, to put out “pot boilers” 
that would appeal to public taste, The name of 


the street where many of them lived, Grub 
Street, has become famous through the satires 
upon it by Swift and Pope. Samuel Johnson, 
although he never lived in Grub Street, was a 
Grub Street writer. Boswell’s story of Johnson’s 
early struggle to maintain himself in London 
epitomizes the life of the whole class. Johnson’s 
famous letter to Lord Chesterfield in 1755, 
scorniully refusing his lordship’s proffered pat- 
ronage marks the close of the era of patronage 
and the beginning of self-dependence and inde- 
pendence for writers. 

The most famous journalist of the time was 
Daniel Defoe (1660-1731), who was the most 
versatile, the most prolific writer, and the most 
representative of the point of view of the new 
class of readers. The Review which he published 
from 1704 to 1713, was the immediate pred- 
ecessor of the Tatler. He was a paid agent and 
spy in the service of the Whig party, and the 
author of numerous political pamphlets. He 
published didactic works such as Religious Court- 
ship (1722), Considerations of Public Credit 
(1724), and The Complete English Tradesman 
(1725-27). He wrote The History of the Union 
of Great Britain (1709), and numerous accounts 
of striking contemporary events such as are as- 
signed to star reporters to-day. From these 
latter stories, there was only a slight step to 
such realistic narratives as The Apparition of 
One Mrs. Veal, The Storm, and A Journal of 
the Plague Year, in which he gives imaginative 
vividness to actual events. 

Robinson Crusoe (1719), is generally consid- 
ered to be the first English novel. It was, like 
The Journal of the Plague Year, the outgrowth 
of Defoe’s method of giving imaginative appeal 
by realistic details to an actual occurrence. His 
famous novels of roguery, Captain Singleton, 
Moll Flanders (1722), Colonel Jacque (1722), 
Roxana (1724), etc., are also said to have had 
their inception in the stories which he wrote of 
the last statements of condemned criminals. It is 
always difficult, if not impossible, to draw a line 
between fact and fiction. When Defoe began his 
endeavor to make the reader share imaginatively 
in the experience of his characters, he crossed that 
line, and out of journalism there sprang the 
modern novel. The novel was created in an 
appeal to middle-class readers, and its popularity 
has been the most potent cause for the wide 
diffusion among all classes of the reading habit. 

Samuel Richardson (1689-1761), the next 
novelist after Defoe, carried the democratic in- 
fluence even further. His first novel Pamela 
(1740) was written with the expressed didactic 
purpose of providing models for the correspond- 
ence and the conduct of people of the artisan 
class. The heroine is a servant girl. Clarissa Har- 
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lowe (1748) and Charles Grandison (1753) deal | 


with characters and situations that appeal to that 
middle-class interest in questions of propriety 
and of conscience, to which Addison and Steele 
had directed a large part of their essays. 

Henry Fielding (1707-1754) wrote his first 
novel Joseph Andrews (1742) as a burlesque upon 
the sentimentality of Pamela. The next novel 
Jonathan Wild (1743) was also a satire, having 
as its object the heroes of Defoe’s rogue novels. 
In his last two novels Tom Jones (1749) and 
Amelia (1751) the satire is subordinated to Field- 
ing’s main purpose to tell a story of the real 
men and women of the England that he knew. 
With these two books begins the history of the 
realistic novel, which has since played a part of 
such steadily increasing importance in English 
literature. 

The novel which has been very aptly called 
the “bourgeois epic” bore the taint of its ple- 


beian origin. It could hardly be recognized as 
literature. The great Doctor Johnson allowed “a 
considerable share of merit to a man who bred a 
tradesman had written so variously and so 
well” as Defoe. Fielding he could neither under- 
stand nor appreciate. To him the author of Tom 
Jones was a “blockhead,” “a barren rascal who 
drew natural pictures of very low life.” He 
approved of Richardson as a moralist, but he 
did not resent the criticism of his dictionary that 
he had quoted authors, notably Richardson, who 
were below the dignity of such a work. But 
Johnson is almost the last great defender of a 
lost cause: the aristocratic tradition of toryism 
in politics and classicism in literature did not 
survive the century. Its last decade brought, in 
the revolutionary movement which is called “Ro- 
manticism,” the climax of the democratic trend 
of the whole century. 


1 Italics not in original. 


JOHNSON AND BOSWELL 
(1709-1784) (1740-1795) 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson arose from a mutual 
frank recognition by Boswell and Johnson re- 
spectively of opportunity and ability. Johnson 
was perfectly willing to be celebrated, for his 
favorite antipathy was false modesty. He had 
cured himself of that vice, if he had ever prac- 
tised it, and he did not always permit the ex- 
hibition of even genuine modesty in his presence 
for fear it was false. Although for all other 
varieties of cant Boswell required a great deal 
of correction, Johnson had little difficulty with 
him on this score, for Boswell had little modesty, 
either genuine or false. As to the nature of the 
book and what should constitute its excellence, 
they were perfectly agreed; and human wisdom 
finds in it not only one of its truest and most 
attractive, but also one of its most conscious 
embodiments. 

Johnson knew that he was a great talker, 
and it was the chief joy of his life. He objected 
to John Wesley because Wesley was always in 
a hurry; whereas Johnson, above all things, liked 
“to fold his legs and have his talk out.” On the 
occasion of his famous interview with the King, 
Johnson realized and admitted that his Majesty 
was actuated by a desire to hear him talk; and, 
since the King and since Johnson had no false 
modesty, Johnson talked “with profound re- 
spect but still in his firm and manly manner 
with a sonorous voice and never in that subdued 
tone used at the levee and in the drawing room.” 
“T found his Majesty wished I should talk,” said 
Johnson, ‘and I made it my business to talk.” 

Johnson had, moreover, a definite and char- 
acteristic conception of what conversation is; 
in his practice it became one of the manly sports. 
The favorite figure for describing his conversa- 
tion, even in his presence, is that of tossing or 
goring his adversary. Yet though he often “talked 
for victory,” as on the occasion in the stage 
coach when he defended the Spanish Inquisi- 


tion, he disapproved in general of talking for 
effect. His deeper object was what he called 
unburdening his mind. He was wonderfully un- 
reserved himself and he demanded a confidential 
relationship from those with whom he talked— 
the full stream of talk and the joy of intimate 
self-revelation. 

Johnson was a great talker and frankly aware 
of his powers; Boswell, a great reporter and 
frankly proud of his ability. Early in their ac- 
quaintance Johnson perceived in Boswell this 
ability to reproduce what he saw and heard, for 
Johnson himself had very considerable ability of 
that kind, and urged upon Boswell the keeping 
of a journal in which he might record impor- 
tant particulars which passed under his obser- 
vation. At almost the same time Boswell rec- 
ognized Johnson as his quarry and intimated 
that he was desirous of writing Johnson’s life. 
There is not necessarily any significance in this, 
since Boswell probably entertained the same am- 
bition with regard to other great men whom 
he had chanced to meet; but the important thing 
is that he actually began to make notes on 
Johnson’s conversation. He was a wonderfully 
skilful note-taker and wrote a sort of short- 
hand. He boasted that his notes were taken at 
the time and had faith in them against all 
criticism, with a sort of journalist’s pertinacity 
of belief that such were the facts. This made him 
distrust, and not without reason, the reports of 
less careful workers, like Mrs. Piozzi and Sir 
John Hawkins, and Boswell never fails to have 
the better of controversies with them,—another 
way of saying that he had a scholar’s conscience 
in the matter of accuracy and fullness. His recon- 
struction of Johnson’s interview with the King, 
in which he goes far beyond Johnson’s own later 
memory, is a masterpiece of method. It must not 
be thought, however, that Boswell took down 
every word that Johnson said; far from it; he 
selected his materials with the most careful 
art. 

He made the artist’s effort and had the artist’s 
despair. “I cannot,” he said, “take down the full 
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strain of his eloquence.” Of course also he selected 
his materials according to his own limitations. 
Boswell was devoted to the pertinent; his ideal 
was wit, and he loved discourse which applied 
to the situation in hand. Johnson revealed him- 
self more fully to Boswell than to anybody eise, 
and yet the glimpses we get of him from Dr. 
Burney, Bennet Langton, and others are of a 
slightly different Johnson. It is Dr. Burney who 
gives us Johnson’s comment on the madness of 
the poet Christopher Smart, whose idiosyncrasy 
it was to ask people to pray with him. Johnson 
professed himself willing to pray with Kit Smart. 
Langton gives us many of Johnson’s most dash- 
ing sallies: “Sir, among the anfractuosities of 
the human mind, I know not if it may not be 
one that there is a superstitious reluctance to sit 
for a picture”; As also the phrase about “bolder 
words and more timorous meaning” and the com- 
ment on the tragedy which had in it “more blood 
than brains.” And yet Johnson said, “Boswell, 
I think I am easier with you than with almost 
anybody.” 

The Johnson whom Boswell saw was a famous 
man with an enormous life work behind him. He 
was the son of a bookseller at Lichfield, and 
had made his way slowly against poverty and 
misfortune. When, however, Boswell was intro- 
duced to him in 1763, johnson was fifty-four 
years old, the author of the first great modern 
dictionary, popular as an essayist through The 
Rambler (1750-2) and The Idler (1758-60), a 
poet of no mean standing as author of London 
(1738) and The Vanity of Human Wishes (1749), 
recently author of a fascinating philosophic ro- 
mance, Rasselas (1759), and for some years en- 
gaged on what was to be an epoch-making edi- 
tion of Shakespeare. These really great works 
embodied a portion of his colossal learning and 
had served to enhance his reputation as a moral- 
ist to the highest degree. His social activities had 
been long under way and had added to his 
reputation; he was almost the greatest man in 
the world. Life and books had entered almost 
equally into his education. James Boswell, born 
in 1740, a young Scotch advocate of distinguished 
family and considerable wealth, intemperate in 
habits and unstable in character, belonging to a 
different order of humanity from the points of 
view of social class, life experience and moral 
outlook, had on the surface little encugh to 
unite him with Johnson. The pair nevertheless 
formed almost the most distinguished literary 
partnership in our annals. We must, I think, be- 
lieve that the famous biography reflects Boswell 
as well as Johnson, and that Boswell, in his 
aspirations at least, was a man of nobility of 
soul like Johnson. 

The practical basis on which the two men 
came together is a theory of biography which 
Johnson had long held, since he gives an ex- 
planation of it in The Rambler and teaches it to 
Boswell. “Nobody can write the life of a man,” 
he says, “but those who have eat and drunk and 
lived in social intercourse with him.” There is 
nothing he laments more frequently than the 
scarcity of good biographical materials; and in 
the collection of such materials with reference 


to Johnson’the two frequently collaborated. On 
such occasions Boswell was happy. At other times 
Johnson grew weary of the task and rebuffed 
Boswell cruelly when Boswell attempted to ques- 
tion him too closely. In recording such experi- 
ences Boswell not infrequently conceals his name, 
a thing he had learned to do from the ridicule 
which fell upon him after the publication of 
The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with 
Samuel Johnson. LL. D. (1786). Yet he records 
embarrassing things in his own name, usually 
with proper and characteristic apologies: ‘Nay, 
Sir,” said Johnson, “it was not the wine that 
made your headache, but the sense that I put into 
it.” Boswell. “What, Sir, will sense make the 
head ache?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir (with a smile), 
when it is not used to it.” “No man,” Boswell 
continues, “who has a true relish of pleasantry 
could be offended at this; especially if Johnson 
in a long intimacy had given him repeated proofs 
of his regard and good estimation.” Boswell was 
above all things anxious to convince the reader 
that he stood high in Johnson’s affection and 
esteem. Johnson’s theory of biography, as adopted 
by Boswell, is that if the whole man is presented 
to you, you will get a just and admirable picture. 
It was often necessary for Boswell to reassure 
himself with this theory as his work proceeded. 

Boswell was a most agreeable man; everybody 
Jiked him, and he had some reputation as a wit. 
He records affectionately some of his own bous 
mots, such as the one to the effect that the noise 
of the wind in Scotland was all its own. His 
treatment of Johnson when they travelled to- 
gether was perfectly charming, and his tact 
and patience and ready forgiveness were usually 
superb. An example of this is the dinner with 
Wilkes. Nothing but consummate tact could 
have brought the two somewhat antagonistic lions 
together and managed them after they met. 
Johnson was a difficult person, and poor Boswell 
has been abused by Macaulay and others be- 
cause he was so gentle and forgiving, so patient 
and so full of reverence for the great man with 
whom he was fortunate enough to come into 
contact. But we need not waste our time with 
Macaulay’s unjust theory, for Boswell sought, 
like a reporter, not so much to express his own 
soul as to find the expression of it in another. 
Carlyle saw the fine quality of loyalty in Bos- 
well, although he did not fully realize Boswell’s 
lovable character. Boswell’s extreme sensibilities 
seem contemptible, but they are not; they are 
quite as much the result of his affectionate 
nature as of his vanity. What brought him most 
trouble, after all, was his insistence on a per- 
sonal relationship. He was forever trying to test 
Johnson’s affection for him: “My regard for 
you,” says Johnson, “is almost greater than I 
have words to express, but I do not chuse to be 
always repeating it; write it down in the first 
leaf of your pocket-book, and never doubt of 
it again.” 

We are not through, moreover, with contrasts 
when we have called attention to differences in 
age, personality, and circumstances. The two 
men were at opposite poles in the characteristic 
thought of the age in which they lived. Boswell 
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could judge of particulars one by one with re- 
markable perspicacity, but was confused in his 
philosophy. He belonged to the newer time and, 
like Goldsmith, held in his heart the opinions of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, the growing ideas of the 
approaching revolution. He had a liking also for 
all the cant and sentimentality which character- 
ized the age of Henry Mackenzie and Laurence 
Sterne; cant in religion and politics, a tendency 
to self-analysis and foolish fears. He found in 
Johnson a comforter and a sympathetic friend. 
He found the manly common sense that was 
necessary to stiffen his own backbone; but it 
was necessary for him to sacrifice upon the altar 
of Johnson’s friendship his revolutionary sympa- 
thies. By swearing to so many of Johnson’s im- 
peccable orthodoxies he made it impossible to 
defend his own deeper beliefs. He had no right 
to sympathize with the American colonies, as did 
Burke, or believe in the corruption of Parlia- 
ment or the authenticy of the poems of Ossian 
after he had under Johnson’s sway subscribed 
so heartily to the established church and the 
Tory party. 

It was Johnson’s idea that Boswell needed 
education, a thing which in very general terms 
is correct; but if Boswell could have set his 
ideas in order, he might have come out a “pa- 
triot,” a “freethinker,’ and a “bottomless vile 
whig”; and thus have been unfit for Johnson’s 
society. It is probably fortunate for us, if not 
for him, that he had no philosophy or organized 
system of thought; or he might have given u3 
an extremely tiresome book. As it is, Boswell 
poses in the matter of his public opinions and 
soon exhausts himself. Like Johnson’s old friend 
Edwards, Boswell might have said: “I have tried 
too in my time to be a philosopher; but, I don’t 
know how, cheerfulness was always breaking 
in.” : 4 
Yet it would be a mistake to stop with this 
view of the case. Although Boswell had no com- 
plete philosophy, he was seriously troubled with 
questions. He may be said to have had the most 
magnificent curiosity on record. The things that 
he puts before Johnson for consideration are 
precisely the things of real import and gredtest 
interest. He is more than a straw man, and he 
secures Johnson’s reaction on the burning ques- 
tions which were the spirit of the age. The end 
of an era is an interesting time, and Boswell’s 
mind, vacillating, interrogating, unsteady, struck 
fire from Johnson’s sane and ordered intellect. 
To attack Johnson was to attack a system, and 
for Boswell to draw fire from him was for a 
submarine to draw fire from a dreadnought. 
There is a popular belief that Roswell spent his 
time in observing how Johnson opened gates and 
ate his food and in asking trivial questions like 
what would Johnson do if he found himself 
left all alone in a house in care of a young in- 
fant. The fact is otherwise. Simply from the 
point of view of subjects treated there is no 
more weighty book than Boswell’s Johnson. 

We are apt to forget the great disparity of 
age between Boswell and Johnson. Johnson was 
thirty-one ycars older than Boswell, and Boswell 
was only twenty-two when he became acquainted 


with Johnson. In the light of this disparity Bes- 
well’s subserviency to Johnson is at once more 
intelligible and more becoming. The relation be- 
tween them, like that between Xenophon and 
Socrates, was one of teacher and pupil. Many 
of the defects of character in Boswell which 
Johnson sought to correct and which we see 
were immutable, were to Johnson merely the 
effects of youth and to be removed by education. 
The habit of their friendship was thus fixed on 
that basis, and it is doubtful if, even at the 
very end, Johnson had in any way changed his 
hopeful ambition of making out of Boswell a 
staunch conservative in politics and religion and 
a sound classical scholar. They were joined in 
the bonds of an interesting joint undertaking, 
and they have so well both played their parts, 
that we might say, “There are spots in the sun, 
there are defects in the telescope, but we so 
far believe in life that we will, nevertheless, have 
a look at the glorious luminary.” 

Johnson was a conscious stylist of what may 
be called the rationalistic group in English let- 
ters. This style had been begun by Dryden and 
his contemporaries with a definite intention to 
make of English a reliable medium for the ex- 
pression of scientific and philosophic truth. It 
had been carried to its perfection by Addison and 
Swift. It employed and established a conven- 
tional order of subject, verb, and object. It put 
its subordinate clauses close to their modifiers. 
It took pains in the accuracy of its use of words. 
It simulated the naturalness of conversation. 
Johnson built his style on the model of Addison, 
whose dignity he increased and to whose vo- 
cabulary he added sonorousness and learned lati- 
nate exactitude. What we call his stvle is the 
style of The Rambler. In his letters and prefaces, 
in his conversation as reported by Boswell, and 
in many of the more personal passages in The 
Lives of the Poets (1779-81), he utters a more 
idiomatic and vigorous and a much less con- 
ventional kind of discourse. Boswell in the com- 
mentary in the Life and in passages of serious 
narrative imitates, more or less successfully, the 
style of his master; but he repeats with gusto 
the very turns of Johnson’s more colloquial 
speech in the conversations which he reports and 
which are the greatness of the book. It is hard 
to say whether or not Boswell had a style of 
his very own. His essays are almost as formal 
as Johnson’s and his letters are much more so; 
but, after all, it was a good style, and Boswell 
is a great writer. His greatness, however, is the 
greatness of selection of material rather than 
the greatness of literary form. As for Johnson, 
we should not forget in our admiration fot Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson that Johnson himself was 
a literary man of variety and charm as well as 
wisdom. 

Perhaps there is no better way of discovering 
the secret of Boswell and Johnson as a literary 
partnership than by considering the beginnings 
of their enterprise. In the Journal of the Tour 
to the Hebrides, which was the practice ground 
for Boswell’s Life of Johnson, there is a passage 
in which Boswell educes literary parallels to his 
own work: 
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“Jt may be objected by some persons, as it 
has been by one of my friends, that he who 
has the power of thus exhibiting an exact tran- 
script of conversations is not a desirable member 
of society. I repeat the answer which I made to 
that friend:—‘Few, very few, need be afraid 
that their sayings will be recorded. Can it be 
imagined that I would take the trouble to gather 
what grows on every hedge, because I have 
collected such fruits as the Nonpariel and the 
BON CHRETIEN?’ 

“On the other hand, how useful is such a 
faculty, if well exercised! To it we owe all those 
interesting apothegms and memorabilia of the 
ancients, which Plutarch, Xenophon, and Vale- 
rius Maximus, have transmitted to us. To it we 
owe all those instructive and entertaining col- 
lections which the French have made under the 
title of Ama, affixed to some celebrated name. 
To it we owe the Table-Taik of Selden, the 
Conversation between Ben Jonson and Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, Spence’s Anecdotes of 
Pope, and other valuable remains in our own 
language.” 


After some study of the authors mentioned 
T conclude that they are parallels and not sources. 
Boswell shows no great familiarity with any 
of them. He quotes Menagiana, after Jobnson, 
once. He had some interest in Ben Jonson. 
Johnson knew Spence in manuscript, but Boswell 
probably did not. Boswell mentions Selden and 
quotes Plutarch, but his classical authors were 
probably, for the most part, merely names. For 
Boswell to know an author was for him to 
betray the fact as soon as possible. “You and I 
do not talk from books,” says Dr. Johnson, and 
that is a fair statement of the case. All that 
can be said is that Boswell had a definite ideal 
which he wished to achieve. 

There is no evidence that Johnson took Bos- 
well’s desire to be his biographer very seriously 
until they made the journey to the Western 
Islands. Then he became convinced of the excel- 
lence of Boswell’s abilities. “He has better facul- 
ties,” he writes Mrs. Thrale, “than I had im- 
agined; more justness of discernment, and more 
fecundity of images.” Boswell represents him- 
self in the Journal as the accepted biographer of 
Johnson, and Johnson certainly took great joy 
in Boswell’s journal during the trip. The Journal 
is in some respects fresher and bolder than any 
part of the Life, and one wonders at the courage 
of Johnson in letting many of Boswell’s narra- 
tives stand without protest. But Johnson lived 
ey the truth, and Boswell was the master of 
act. 
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“Vivendum recté, cum propter plurima, tunc his 
Precipue causis, ut linguas mancipiorum 
Contemnas; nam lingua mali pars passima servi.’ 
UV. 
“Let us live well; were it alone for the 
The banefiul tongues of servants to despise: 
Slander, that worst of poisons, ever finds 
An easy entrance to ignoble minds.’’ HERVEY. 


The younger Pliny has very justly ob- 10 


served, that of actions that deserve our at- 
tention, the most splendid are not always the 
greatest. Fame, and wonder, and applause, are 
not excited but by external and adventitious 
circumstances, often distinct and 
from virtue and heroism. Eminence of sta- 
tion, greatness of effect, and all the favours 
of fortune, must concur to place excellence 
in public view; but fortitude, diligence, and 


patience, divested of their show, glide unob- zo 


served through the crowd of life, and suffer 
and act,~though with the same vigour and 
constancy, yet without pity and without 
praise. 


This remark may be extended to all parts 25 


of life. Nothing is to be estimated by its ef- 
fect upon common eyes and common ears. A 
thousand miseries make silent and invisible 
inroads on mankind, and the heart feels in- 


numerable throbs, which never break into 30 


complaint. Perhaps, likewise, our pleasures 
are for the most part equally secret, and 
most are borne up by some private satisfac- 
tion, some internal consciousness, some latent 


hope, some peculiar prospect, which they 35 


never communicate, but reserve for solitary 
hours, and clandestine meditations. 

The main of life is, indeed, composed of 
small incidents and petty occurrences; of 


wishes for objects not remote, and grief for 4o 


disappointments of no fatal consequence; of 
insect vexations which sting us and fly away, 
impertinences which buzz a while about us, 
and are heard no more; of meteorous pleas- 
ures which dance before us and are dissi- 
pated; of compliments which glide off the 
soul like other music, and are forgotten by 
him that gave and him that received them. 
Such is the general heap out of which every 
man is to cull his own condition; for, as the 
chemists tell us, that all bodies are resolvable 
into the same elements, and that the bound- 
less variety of things arises from the different 
proportions of very few ingredients; so a few 


separate 15 


of human life, and of these the proportions 
are partly allotted by providence and partly 
left to the arrangement of reason and of 
choice. 

As these are well or ill disposed, a man is 
for the most part happy or miserable. For 
very few are involved in great events, or 
have their thread of life entwisted with the 
chain of causes on which armies or nations 
are suspended; and even those who seem 
wholly busied in public affairs, and elevated 
above low cares, or trivial pleasures, pass 
the chief part of their time in familiar and 
domestic scenes; from these they come into 
public life, to these they are every hour 
recalled by passions not to be suppressed; 
in these they have the reward of their toils, 
and to these at last they retire. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheer- 
fulness to those hours which splendour can- 
not gild, and acclamation cannot exhilarate; 
those soft intervals of unbended amusement, 
in which a man shrinks to his natural dimen- 
sions, and throws aside the ornaments or dis- 
guises, which he feels in privacy to be use- 
less incumbrances, and to lose all effect when 
they become familiar. To be happy at home 
is the ultimate result of all ambition, the 
end to which every enterprise and labour 
tends, and of which every desire prompts the 
prosecution. 

It is, indeed, at home that every man must 
be known by those who would make a just 
estimate either of his virtue or felicity; for 
smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, 
and the mind is often dressed for show in 
painted honour and fictitious benevolence. 

Every man must have found some whose 
lives, in every house but their own, were a 
continual series of hypocrisy, and who con- 
cealed under fair appearances bad qualities, 
which, whenever they thought themselves out 
of the reach of censure, broke out from their 
restraint, like winds imprisoned in their cav- 
erns, and whom every one had reason to love, 
but they whose love a wise man is chiefly 
solicitous to procure. And there are others 
who, without any show of general goodness, 
and without the attractions by which pop- 
ularity is conciliated, are received among 
their own families as bestowers of happiness, 
and reverenced as instructors, guardians, and 
benefactors. 

The most authentic witnesses of any man’s 


pains and a few pleasures are all the materials 55 character are those who know him in his own 
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family, and see him without any restraint 
or rule of conduct, but such as he voluntarily 
prescribes to himself. If a man carries virtue 
with him into his private apartments, and 


takes no advantage of unlimited power or 5 


probable secrecy; if we trace him through the 
round of his time, and find that his character, 
with those allowances which mortal frailty 
must always want, is uniform and regular, 
we have all the evidence of his sincerity, that 
one man can have with regard to another: 
and, indeed, as hypocrisy cannot be its own 
reward, we may, without hesitation, deter- 
mine that his heart is pure. 


W 


The highest panegyric, therefore, that pri- rs 


vate virtue can receive, is the praise of serv- 
ants. For, however vanity or insolence may 
look down with contempt on the suffrage of 
men undignified by wealth, and unenlightened 
by education, it very seldom happens that z 
they commend or blame without justice. Vice 
and virtue are easily distinguished. Oppres- 
sion, according to MHarrington’s aphorism, 
will be felt by those that cannot see it: and, 


perhaps, it falls out very often that, in moral 2s 


questions, the philosophers in the gown, and 
in the livery, differ not so much in their sen- 
timents, as in their language, and have equal 
power of discerning right, though they cannot 


point it out to others with equal address. 30 


There are very few faults to be committed 
in solitude, or without some agents, partners, 
confederates, or witnesses; and, therefore, the 
servant must commonly know the secrets of 


a master, who has any secrets to entrust; and 35 


failings, merely personal, are so frequently 
exposed by that security which pride and 
folly generally produce, and so inquisitively 
watched by that desire of reducing the in- 


equalities of condition, which the lower or- 40 


ders of the world will always feel, that the 
testimony of a menial domestic can seldom 
be considered as defective for want of knowl- 
edge. And though its impartiality may be 


sometimes suspected, it is at least as credible 4; 


as that of equals, where rivalry instigates 

censure, or friendship dictates palliations. 
The danger of betraying our weakness to 

our servants, and the impossibility of con- 


cealing it from them, may be justly consid- so 


ered as one motive to a regular and irre- 
proachable life. For no condition is more 
hateful or despicable, than his who has put 
himself in the power of his servant; in the 


rupted by making him subservient to his vices, 
and whose fidelity he therefore cannot enforce 
by any precepts of honesty or reason. It is 
seldom known that authority, thus acquired, 
is possessed without insolence, or that the 
master is not forced to confess, by his tame- 
ness or forbearance, that he has enslaved 
himself by some foolish confidence. And his 
crime is equally punished, whatever part he 
takes of the choice to which he is reduced; 
and he is from tbat fatal hour, in which he 
sacrificed his dignity to his passions, in per- 
petual dread of insolence or defamation; of 
a controller at home, or an accuser abroad. 
He is condemned to purchace, by continual 
bribes, that secrecy which bribes never se- 
cured, and which, after a long course of sub- 
mission, promises, and anxieties, he will find 
violated in a fit of rage, or in a frolic of 
drunkenness. 

To dread no eye, and to suspect no tongue, 
is the great prerogative of innocence; an ex- 
emption granted only to invariable virtue. 
But guilt has always its horrors and solici- 
tudes; and to make it yet more shameful and 
detestable, it is doomed often to stand in awe 
of those, to whom nothing could give influence 
or weight, but their power of betraying. 
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—Hom. Od. 11. 315. 16. 


The gods they challenge, and affect the skies: 

Heav'd on Olympus tott’ring Ossa stood; 

On Ossa, Pelion nods with all his wood.—Poprer. 

TO THE RAMBLER 
SIR: 

NoTHING has more retarded the advance- 
ment of learning than the disposition of vul- 
gar minds to ridicule and vilify what they 
cannot comprehend. All industry must be 
excited by hope; and as the student often 
proposes no other reward to himself than 
praise, he is easily discouraged by contempt 
and insult. He who brings with him into a 
clamorous multitude the timidity of recluse 
speculation, and has never hardened his front 
in public life, or accustomed his passions to 
the vicissitudes and accidents, the triumphs 
and defeats of mixed conversation, will blush 
at the stare of petulant incredulity, and suffer 
himself to be driven by a burst of laughter 


power of him whom, perhaps, he has first cor- ss from the fortresses of demonstration. The 
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mechanist will be afraid to assert, before 
hardy contradiction, the possibility of tearing 
down bulwarks with a silk-worm’s thread; and 
the astronomer of relating the rapidity of 
light, the distance of the fixed stars, and the 
height of the lunar mountains. 

If I could by any efforts have shaken off 
this cowardice, I had not sheltered myself 
under a borrowed name, nor applied to vou 
for the means of communicating to the pub- 
lic the theory of a garret; a subject which, 
except some slight and transient strictures, 
has been hitherto neglected by those who 
were best qualified to adorn it, either for 
want of leisure to prosecute the various re- 
searches in which a nice discussion must 
engage them, or because it requires such di- 
versity of knowledge, and such extent of curi- 
osity, as is scarcely to be found in any single 
intellect: or perhaps others foresaw the tu- 
mults which would be raised against them, 
and confimed their knowledge to their own 
breasts, and abandoned prejudice and folly to 
the direction of chance. 

That the professors of literature generally 
reside in the highest stories, has been im- 
memorially observed. The wisdom of the 
ancients was well acquainted with the intellec- 
tual advantages of an elevated situation: why 
else were the Muses stationed on Olympus or 
Parnassus by those who could with equal 
right have raised them bowers in the vale of 
Tempe, or erected their altars among the 
flexures of Meander? Why was Jove himself 
nursed upon a mountain? Or why did the god- 
desses, when the prize of beauty was con- 
tested, try the cause upon the top of Ida? 
Such were the fictions by which the great 
masters of the earlier ages endeavoured to 
inculcate to posterity the importance of a 
garret, which, though they had been long ob- 
scured by the negligence and ignorance of 
succeeding times, were well enforced by the 
celebrated symbol of Pythagoras, ¢veuav mved- 
yrwy THY HXO Tpockivec— when the wind blows, 
worship its echo.’ This could not but be under- 
stood by his disciples as an inviolable injunc- 
tion to live in a garret, which I have found 
frequently visited by the echo and the wind. 
Nor was the tradition wholly obliterated in 
the age of Augustus, for Tibullus evidently 
congratulates himself upon his garret, not 
without some allusion to the Pythagorean 
precept: 


Quam juvat immites ventos audire cubantem— 55 tell us th 
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Aut, gelidas hybernus aquas cum fuderit auster, 
Securum somnos, imbre juvante, sequi! 


How sweet in sleep to pass the careless hours, 
Lull’d by the beating winds and dashing show’rs! 
And it is impossible not to discover the 
fondness of Lucretius, an earlier writer, for 
a garret, in his description of the lofty towers 
of serene learning, and of the pleasure with 
which a wise man looks down upon the con- 
fused and erratic state of the world moving 
below him: 
Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena; 
Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palanteis querere vite. 
—’Tis sweet thy lab’ring steps to guide 
To virtue’s heights, with wisdom well supplied, 
And all the magazines of learning fortified: 
From thence to look below on human kind, 
Bewilder’d in the maze of life, and blind. 
—Drynen. 
The institution has, indeed, continued to 
our own time; the garret is still the usual re- 
ceptacle of the philosopher and poet; but this, 
like many ancient customs, is perpetuated 
only by an accidental imitation, without 
knowledge of the original reason for which 
it was established. 


Causa latet; res est notissima. 


The cause is secret, but th’ effect is known. 
—Appison. 


Conjectures have, indeed, been advanced 
concerning these habitations of literature, but 
without much satisfaction to the judicious 
inquirer. Some have imagined that the garret 
is generally chosen by the wits as most easily 
rented; and concluded that no man rejoices in 
his aerial abode, but on the days of payment. 
Others suspect that a garret is chiefly con- 
venient, as it is remoter than any other part 
of the house from the outer door, which is 
often observed to be infested by visitants, 
who talk incessantly of beer, or linen, or a 
coat, and repeat the same sounds every morn- 
ing, and sometimes again in the afternoon, 
without any variation, except that they grow 
daily more importunate and clamorous, and 
raise their voices in time from mournful mur- 
murs to raging vociferations. This eternal mo- 
notony is always detestable to a man whose 
chief pleasure is to enlarge his knowledge, and 
vary his ideas. Others talk of freedom from 
noise, and abstraction from common business 
or amusements; and some, yet more visionary, 
at the faculties are enlarged by open 
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prospects, and that the fancy is more at liberty, 
when the eye ranges without confinement. 

These conveniences may perhaps all be 
found in a well-chosen garret; but surely they 
cannot be supposed sufficiently important to 
have operated unvariably upon different cli- 
mates, distant ages, and separate nations. Of 
an universal practice, there must still be pre- 
sumed an universal cause, which, however re- 
condite and abstruse, may be perhaps reserved 
to make me illustrious by its discovery, and 
you by its promulgation. 

It is universally known that the faculties 
of the mind are invigorated or weakened by 
the state of the body, and that the body is 
in a great measure regulated by the various 
compressions of the ambient element. The 
effects of the air in the production or cure of 
corporeal maladies have been acknowledged 
from the time of Hippocrates; but no man 
has yet sufficiently considered how far it may 
influence the operations of the genius, though 
every day affords instances of local under- 
standing, of wits and reasoners, whose faculties 
are adapted to some single spot, and who, 
when they are removed to any other place, 
sink at once into silence and stupidity. I have 
discovered, by a long series of observations, 
that invention and elocution suffer great im- 
pediments from dense and impure vapours, 
and that the tenuity of a defecated air at a 
proper distance from the surface of the earth, 
accelerates the fancy, and sets at liberty those 
intellectual powers which were before shack- 
led by too strong attraction, and unable to 
expand themselves under the pressure of a 
gross atmosphere. I have found dullness to 
quicken into sentiment in a thin ether, as 
water, though not very hot, boils in a re- 
ceiver partly exhausted; and heads, in appear- 
ance empty, have teemed with notions upon 
rising ground, as the flaccid sides of a foot- 
ball would have swelled out into stiffness and 
extension. 

For this reason I never think myself qual- 
ified to judge decisively of any man’s fac- 
ulties whom I have only known in one degree 
of elevation; but take some opportunity of 
attending him from the cellar to the garret, 
and try upon him all the various degrees of 
rarefaction and condensation, tension and lax- 
ity. If he is neither vivacious aloft, nor seri- 
ous below, I then consider him as hopeless; 
but as it seldom happens that I do not find 
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is fitted, I accommodate him in time with 
a tube of mercury, first marking the points 
most favourable to his intellects, according to 
rules which I have long studied, and which I 
may, perhaps, reveal to mankind in a complete 
treatise of barometrical pneumatology. 

Another cause of the gaiety and sprightli- 
ness of the dwellers in garrets is probably the 
increase of that vertiginous motion with 
which we are carried round by the diurnal 
revolution of the earth. The power of agita- 
tion upon the spirits 1s well known; every 
man has felt his heart lightened in a rapid 
vehicle, or on a galloping horse; and noth- 
ing is plainer, than that he who towers to the 
fifth story is whirled through more space by 
every circumrotation, than another that gro- 
vels upon the ground-floor. The nations be- 
tween the tropics are known to be fiery, 
inconstant, inventive, and fanciful; because, 
living at the utmost length of the earth’s 
diameter, they are carried about with more 
swiftness than those whom nature has placed 
nearer to the poles; and therefore, as it 
becomes a wise man to struggle with the in- 
conveniencies of his country, whenever ce- 
lerity and acuteness are requisite, we must 
actuate our languor by taking a few turns 
round the centre in a garret. 

If you imagine that I ascribe to air and 
motion effects which they cannot produce, I 
desire you to consult your own memory, and 
consider whether you have never known a 
man acquire reputation in his garret, which, 


; When fortune or a patron had placed him 


upon the first floor, he was unable to main- 
tain; and who never recovered his former 
vigour of understanding, till he was restored to 
his original situation. That a garret will make 
every man a wit, I am very far from suppos- 
ing; I know there are some who would con- 
tinue blockheads even on the summit of the 
Andes, or on the peak of Teneriffe. But let 
not any man be considered as unimprovable 
till this potent remedy has been tried; for 
perhaps he was formed to be great only in a 
garret, as the joiner of Areteus was rational 
in no other place but his own shop. 

I think a frequent removal to various dis- 
tances from the centre so necessary to a just 
estimate of intellectual abilities, and conse- 
quently of so great use in education, that if 
I hoped that the public could be persuaded 
to so expensive an experiment, I would pro- 


the temper to which the texture of his brain ss pose, that there should be a cavern dug, and 
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a tower erected, like those which Bacon de- 
scribes in Solomon’s house, for the expansion 
and concentration of understanding, accord- 
ing to the exigence of different employments 
or constitutions. Perhaps some that fume away 
in meditations upon time and space in the 
tower, might compose tables of interest at a 
certain depth; and he that upon level ground 
stagnates in silence, or creeps in narrative, 
might, at the height of half a mile, ferment 
into merriment, sparkle with repartee, and 
froth with declamation. 

Addison observes, that we may find the 
heat of Virgil’s climate in some lines of his 
Georgic: so, when I read a composition, I 
immediately determine the height of the au- 
thor’s habitation. As an elaborate perform- 
ance is commonly said to smell of the lamp, 
my commendation of a noble thought, a 
sprightly sally, or a bold figure, is to pro- 
nounce it fresh from the garret; an expression 
which would break from me upon the perusal 
of most of your papers, did I not believe that 
you sometimes quit the garret, and ascend 
into the cockloft. 

HYPERTATUS. 


No. 191. Turspay, JANUARY 14, 1752. 
Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus asper. 
—Hor. Art of Poetry 163. 
The vouth-— 
Yielding like wax, th’ impressive folly bears; 
Rough to reproof, and slow to future cares.—IlRANCIs. 


TO THE RAMBLER 


Dear Mr. RAMBLER: 

I wave been four days confined to my 
chamber by a cold, which has already kept 
me from three plays, nine sales, five shows, 
and six card-tables, and put me seventeen 
visits behindhand; and the doctor tells my 
mamma, that if I fret and cry, it will settle 
in my head, and I shall not be fit to be seen 
these six weeks. But, dear Mr. Rambler, how 
can I help it? At this very time Melissa is 
dancing with the prettiest gentleman; she 
will breakfast with him to-morrow, and then 
run to two auctions, and hear compliments, 
and have presents; then she will be dressed, 
and visit, and get a ticket to the play; then 
go to cards and win, and come home with two 
flambeaux before her chair. Dear Mr. Ram- 
bler, who can bear it? 

My aunt has just brought me a bundle of 
your papers for my amusement. She says, you 
are a philosopher, and will teach me to mod- 
erate my desires, and look upon the world with 
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intend, to moderate my desires, nor can I 
think it proper to look upon the world with 
indifference, till the world looks with indif- 
ference on me. I have been forced, however, 
to sit this morning a whole quarter of an 
hour with your paper before my face; but 
just as my aunt came in, Phyllida had 
brought me a letter from Mr. Trip, which I 
put within the leaves; and read about ‘ab- 
sence’ and ‘inconsolableness,’ and ‘ardour,’ and 
‘irresistible passion,’ and ‘eternal constancy,’ 
while my aunt imagined that I was puzzling 
myself with your philosophy, and often cried 
out, when she saw me look confused, “‘If there 
is any word that you do not understand, 
child, I will explain it.” 

Dear soul! How old people that think them- 
selves wise may be imposed upon! But it is 
fit that they should take their turn, for I am 
sure, while they can keep poor girls close in 
the nursery, they tyrannize over us in a very 
shamefu! manner, and fill our imaginations 
with tales of terror, only to make us live 
in quiet subjection, and fancy that we can 
never be safe but by their protection. 

I have a mamma and two aunts, who have 
all been formerly celebrated for wit and 
beauty, and are still generally admired by 
those that value themselves upon their un- 
derstanding, and love to talk of vice and vir- 
tue, nature and simplicity, and beauty and 
propriety; but if there was not some hope of 
meeting me, scarcely a creature would come 
near them that wears a fashionable coat. 
These ladies, Mr. Rambler, have had me 
under their government fifteen years and a 
half, and have all that time been endeavouring 
to deceive me by such representations of life 
as I now find not to be true; but I know not 
whether I ought to impute them to ignorance 
or malice, as it is possible the world may be 
much changed since they mingled in general 
conversation. 

Being desirous that I should love books, 
they told me that nothing but knowledge 
could make me an agreeable companion to 
men of sense, or qualify me to distinguish the 
superficial glitter of vanity from the solid 
merit of understanding; and that a habit of 


so reading would enable me to fill up the vacuities 


of life without the help of silly or dangerous 

amusements, and preserve me from the snares 

of idleness and the inroads of temptation. 
But their principal intention was to make 


indifference. But, dear sir, I do not wish, nor 55 me afraid of men; in which they succeeded so 
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well for a time, that I durst not look in their 
faces, or be left alone with them in a parlour; 
for they made me fancy that no man ever 
spoke but to deceive, or looked but to allure; 
that the girl who suffered him that had once s 
squeezed her hand, to approach her a second 
time, was on the brink of ruin; and that she 
who answered a billet, without consulting her 
relations, gave love such power over her, that 
she would certainly become either poor or in- 
famous. 

From the time that my leading-strings were 
taken off, I scarce heard any mention of my 
beauty but from the milliner, the mantua- 
maker, and my own maid; for my mamma 
never said more, when she heard me com- 
mended, but “The girl is very well,’ and 
then endeavoured to divert my attention by 
some inquiry after my needle, or my book. 

It is now three months since I have been 
suffered to pay and receive visits, to dance 
at public assemblies, to have a place kept 
for me in the boxes, and to play at Lady 
Racket’s rout; and you may easily imagine 


what I think of those who have so long2s 


cheated me with false expectations, disturbed 
me with fictitious terrors, and concealed 
from me all that I have found to make the 
happiness of woman. 


I am so far from perceiving the usefulness 30 


or necessity of books, that if I had not 
dropped all pretensions to learning, I should 
have lost Mr. Trip, whom I once frighted 
into another box, by retailing some of Dry- 


den’s remarks upon a tragedy; for Mr. Trip 3s 


declares that he hates nothing like hard words, 
and, I am sure, there is not a better partner 
to be found; his very walk is a dance. I have 
talked once or twice among ladies about 


principles and ideas, but they put their fans 40 


before their faces, and told me I was too wise 
for them, who for their part never pre- 
tended to read any thing but the play-bill, 
and then asked me the price of my best head. 


Those vacancies of time which are to be4s 


filled up with books I have never yet ob- 
tained; for, consider, Mr. Rambler, I go to 
bed late, and therefore cannot rise early; as 
soon as I am up, I dress for the gardens; 
then walk in the park; then always go to 
some sale or show, or entertainment at the 
little theatre; then must be dressed for din- 
ner; then must pay my visits; then walk in 
the park; then hurry to the play; and from 
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course of the day, when there happens noth- 
ing extraordinary; but sometimes I ramble 
into the country, and come back again to a 
ball; sometimes I am engaged for a whole day 
and part of the night. If, at any time, I can 
gain an hour by not being at home, I have so 
many things to do, so many orders to give to 
the milliner, so many alterations to make in 
my clothes, so many visitants’ names to read 
over, sO many invitations to accept or re- 
fuse, so many cards to write, and so many 
fashions to consider, that I am lost in con- 
fusion, forced at last to let in company or 
step into my chair, and leave half my af- 
fairs to the direction of my maid. 

This is the round of my day; and when 
shall I either stop my course, or so change it 
as to want a book? I suppose it cannot be 
imagined, that any of these diversions will 
soon be at an end. There will always be gar- 
dens, and a park, and auctions, and shows, 
and playhouses, and cards; visits will always 
be paid, and clothes always be worn; and how 
can I have time unemployed upon my hands? 

But I am most at a loss to guess for what 
purpose they related such tragic stories of 
the cruelty, perfidy, and artifices of men, who, 
if they ever were so malicious and destruc- 
tive, have certainly now reformed their man- 
ners. I have not, since my entrance into the 
world, found one who does not profess him- 
self devoted to my service, and ready to live 
or die as I shall command him. They are so 
far from intending to hurt me, that their 
only contention is, who shall be allowed most 
closely to attend, and most frequently to treat 
me. When different places of entertainment 
or schemes of pleasure are mentioned, I can 
see the eye sparkle and the cheeks glow of 
him whose proposals obtain my approbation; 
he then leads me off in triumph, adores my 
condescension, and congratulates himself that 
he has lived to the hour of felicity. Are 
these, Mr. Rambler, creatures to be feared? 
Is it likely that an injury will be done me 
by those who can enjoy life only while I 
favour them with my presence? 

As little reason can I yet find to suspect 
them of stratagems and fraud. When I play 
at cards, they never take advantage of my 
mistakes, nor exact from me a_ rigorous 
observation of the game. Even Mr. Shuffle, 
a grave gentleman, who has daughters older 
than myself, plays with me so negligently, 


thence to the card-table. This is the generals; that I am sometimes inclined to believe he 
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loses his money by design, and yet he is so 
fond of play, that he says he will one day 
take me to his house in the country, that 
we may try by ourselves who can conquer. 
I have not yet promised him; but when 5 
the town grows a little empty, I shall think 
upon it, for I want some trinkets, like Le- 
titia’s, to my watch. I do not doubt my luck, 
but must study some means of amusing my 
relations. 10 
For all these distinctions I find myself in- 
debted to that beauty which I was never 
suffered to hear praised, and of which, there- 
fore, I did not before know the full value. 
The concealment was certainly an intentional rs 
fraud, for my aunts have eyes like other peo- 
ple, and I am every day told that nothing but 
blindness can escape the influence of my 
charms. Their whole account of that world 


which they pretend to know so well, has been 20 


only one fiction entangled with another; and 
though the modes of life oblige me to con- 
tinue some appearances of respect, J cannot 
think that they, who have been so clearly de- 
tected in ignorance or imposture, have any 2; 
right to the esteem, veneration, or obedience 
of, 

Sir, Yours, : 

BELLARIA. 
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Criticism is a study by which men grow 
important and formidable at a very small ex- 
pense. The power of invention has been con- 35 
ferred by nature upon few, and the labour of 
learning those sciences which may by mere 
labour be obtained is too great to be willingly 
endured; but every man can exert such judg- 
ment as he has upon the works of others; and 4o 
he whom nature has made weak, and idleness 
keeps ignorant, may yet support his vanity 
by the name of a critic. 

I hope it will give comfort to great numbers 
who are passing through the world in ob-4s 
curity, when I inform them how easily dis- 
tinction may be obtained. All the other 
powers of literature are coy and haughty; 
they must be long courted, and at last are 
not always gained; but Criticism is a goddess 
easy of access, and forward of advance, who 
will meet the slow, and encourage the timor- 
ous; the want of meaning she supplies with 
words, and the want of spirit she recompenses 


with malignity. 55 


This profession has one recommendation 
peculiar to itself, that it gives vent to malig- 
nity without real mischief. No genius was 
ever blasted by the breath of critics. The 
poison which, if confined, would have burst 
the heart, fumes away in empty hisses, and 
malice is set at ease with very little danger 
to merit. The critic is the only man whose 
triumph is without another’s pain, and whose 
greatness does not rise upon another’s ruin. 

To a study at once so easy and so repu- 
table, so malicious and so harmless, it can- 
not be necessary to invite my readers by a 
long or laboured exhortation; it is sufficient, 
since all would be critics if they could, to 
show by one eminent example, that all can 
be critics if they will. 

Dick Minim, after the common course of 
puerile studies, in which he was no great 
proficient, was put an apprentice to a brewer, 
with whom he had lived two years, when his 
uncle died in the city, and left him a large 
fortune in the stocks. Dick had for six months 
before used the company of the lower play- 
ers, of whom he had learned to scorn a trade, 
and, being now at liberty to follow his gen- 
ius, he resolved to be a man of wit and hu- 
mour. That he might be properly initiated in 
his new character, he frequented the coffee- 
houses near the theatres, where he listened 
very diligently, day after day, to those who 
talked of language and sentiments, and unities 
and catastrophes, till by slow degrees he be- 
gan to think that he understood something 
of the stage, and hoped in time to talk him- 
self. 

But he did not trust so much to natural 
sagacity as wholly to neglect the help of 
books. When the theatres were shut, he re- 
tired to Richmond with a few select writers, 
whose opinions he impressed upon his mem- 
ory by unwearied diligence; and, when he 
returned with other wits to the town, was able 
to tell, in very proper phrases, that the chief 
business of art is to copy nature; that a per- 
fect writer is not to be expected, because 
genius decays as judgment increases; that the 
great art is the art of blotting; and that, ac- 
cording to the rule of Horace, every piece 
should be kept nine years. 

Of the great authors he now began to dis- 
play the characters, laying down, as an uni- 
versal position, that all had beauties and 
defects. His opinion was that Shakespeare, 
committing himself wholly to the impulse of 
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nature, wanted that correctness which learn- 
ing would have given him; and that Jonson, 
trusting to learning, did not sufficiently cast 
his eye on nature. He blamed the stanza of 
Spenser, and could not bear the hexameters of 
Sidney. Denham and Waller he held the first 
reformers of English numbers; and thought 
that if Waller could have obtained the 
strength of Denham, or Denham the sweetness 
of Waller, there had been nothing wanting 
to complete a poet. He often expressed his 
commiseration of Dryden’s poverty, and his 
indignation at the age which suffered him to 
write for bread; he repeated with rapture the 
first lines of All for Love, but wondered at 
the corruption of taste which could bear any 
thing so unnatural as rhyming tragedies. In 
Otway he found uncommon powers of moving 
the passions, but was disgusted by his general 
negligence, and blamed him for making a con- 
spirator his hero; and never concluded his 
disquisition without remarking how happily 
the sound of the clock is made to alarm 
the audience. Southern would have been his 
favourite, but that he mixes comic with tragic 
scenes, intercepts the natural course of the 
passions, and fills the mind with a wild con- 
fusion of mirth and melancholy. The versifi- 
cation of Rowe he thought too melodious for 
the stage, and too little varied in different 
passions. He made it the great fault of Con- 
greve, that all his persons were wits, and 
that he always wrote with more art than na- 
ture. He considered Cato rather as a poem 
than a play, and allowed Addison to be the 
complete master of allegory and grave hu- 
mour, but paid no great deference to him as 
a critic. He thought the chief merit of Prior 
was in his easy tales and lighter poems, though 
he allowed that his Solomon had many noble 
sentiments elegantly expressed. In Swift he 
discovered an inimitable vein of irony, and an 
easiness which all would hope and few would 
attain. Pope he was inclined to degrade from 
a poet to a versifier, and thought his numbers 
rather luscious than sweet. He often lamented 
the neglect of Phedra and Hippolytus, and 
wished to see the stage under better regula- 
tions. 

These assertions passed commonly uncon- 
tradicted; and if now and then an opponent 
started up, he was quickly repressed by the 
suffrages of the company, and Minim went 
away from every dispute with elation of heart 
and increase of confidence. 


He now grew conscious of his abilities, and 
began to talk of the present state of dra- 
matic poetry; wondered what was become 
of the comic genius which supplied our an- 
cestors with wit and pleasantry, and why no 
writer could be found that durst now venture 
beyond a farce. He saw no reason for think- 
ing that the vein of humour was exhausted, 
since we live in a country where liberty suf- 
fers every character to spread itself to its 
utmost bulk, and which therefore produces 
more originals than all the rest of the world 
together. Of tragedy he concluded business to 
be the soul, and yet often hinted that love 
predominates too much upon the modern 
stage. 

He was now an acknowledged critic, and 
had his own seat in a coffee-house, and headed 
a party in the pit. Minim has more vanity 
than ill-nature, and seldom desires to do much 
mischief; he will, perhaps, murmur a little 
in the ear of him that sits next him, but en- 
deavours to influence the audience to favour, 
by clapping when an actor exclaims, ‘Ye 
gods!’ or laments the misery of his country. 

By degrees he was admitted to rehearsals; 
and many of his friends are of opinion that 
our present poets are indebted to him for 
their happiest thoughts; by his contrivance 
the bell was wrung twice in Barbarossa, and 
by his persuasion the author of Cleone con- 
cluded his play without a couplet; for what 
can be more absurd, said Minim, than that 
part of a play should be rhymed, and part 
written in blank verse? And by what ac- 
quisition of faculties is the speaker, who never 
could find rhymes before, enabled to rhyme 
at the conclusion of an act? 

He is the great investigator of hidden 
beauties, and is particularly delighted when 
he finds ‘the sound an echo to the sense.’ 
He has read all our poets with particular at- 
tention to this delicacy of versification, and 
wonders at the supineness with which their 
works have been hitherto perused, so that no 
man has found the sound of a drum in this 
distich: 

When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist instead of a stick; 
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and that the wonderful lines upon honour 


and a bubble have hitherto passed without 
notice: 


Honour is like the glassy bubble 


55 Which costs philosophers such trouble; 
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Where, one part cracked, the whole does fly, 
And wits are cracked to find out why. 

In these verses, says Minim, we have two 
striking accommodations of the sound to the 
sense. It is impossible to utter the two lines 
emphatically without an act like that which 
they describe; bubble and trouble causing a 
momentary inflation of the cheeks by the re- 
tention of the breath, which is afterwards 
forcibly emitted, as in the practice of blowing 
bubbles. But the greatest excellence is in 
the third line, which is cracked in the middle, 
to express a crack, and then shivers into mon- 
osyllables. Yet has this diamond lain neglected 
with common stones, and among the innumer- 
able admirers of Hudzbras the observation of 
his superlative passage has been reserved for 
the sagacity of Minim. 


No. 61. SaturDay, June 16, 1759. 


Mr. Minim had now advanced himself to 
the zenith of critical reputation; when he was 
in the pit, every eye in the boxes was fixed 
upon him; when he entered his coffee-house, 
he was surrounded by circles of candidates, 
who passed their novitiate of literature under 
his tuition: his opinion was asked by all who 
had no opinion of their own, and yet loved to 
debate and decide; and no composition was 


academy, Minim contents himself to preside 

four nights in a week in a critical society 

selected by himself, where he is heard without 

contradiction, and whence his judgment is dis- 

5 seminated through ‘the great vulgar and the 
small.’ 

When he is placed in the chair of criticism, 

he declares loudly for the noble simplicity of 

our ancestors, in opposition to the petty re- 


10 finements and ornamental luxuriance. Some- 


times he is sunk in despair, and perceives false 
delicacy daily gaining ground, and sometimes 
brightens his countenance with a gleam of 
hope, and predicts the revival of the true 


1s sublime. He then fulminates his loudest cen- 


sures against the monkish barbarity of rhyme; 
wonders how beings that pretend to reason 
can be pleased with one line always ending 
like another; tells how unjustly and unnat- 


20 urally sense is sacrificed to sound; how often 


the best thoughts are mangled by the neces- 
sity of confining or extending them to the 
dimensions of a couplet; and rejoices that 
genius has, in our days, shaken off the shackles 


25 which had encumbered it so long. Yet he 


allows that rhyme may sometimes be borne, 
if the lines be often broken, and the pauses 
judiciously diversified. 

From blank verse he makes an easy transi- 


supposed to pass in safety to posterity, till it 30tion to Milton, whom he produces as an 


had been secured by Minim’s approbation. 

Minim professes great admiration of the 
wisdom and munificence by which the acad- 
emies of the continent were raised; and often 
wishes for some standard of taste, for some 
tribunal, to which merit may appeal from 
caprice, prejudice, and malignity. He has 
formed a plan for an academy of criticism, 
where every work of imagination may be read 
before it is printed, and which shall author- 
itatively direct the theatres what pieces to re- 
ceive or reject, to exclude or to revive. 

Such an institution would, in Dick’s opinion, 
spread the fame of English literature over 
Europe, and make London the metropolis of 
élegance and politeness, the place to which 
the learned and ingenious of all countries 
would repair for instruction and improvement, 
and where nothing would any longer be ap- 
plauded or endured that was not conformed 
to the nicest rules, and finished with the high- 
est elegance. 

Till some happy conjunction of the plan- 
ets shall dispose our princes or ministers 


on 


example of the slow advance of lasting repu- 
tation. Milton is the only writer in whose 
books Minim can read for ever without weari- 
ness. What cause it is that exempts this pres- 


3s sure from satiety he has long and diligently 


inquired, and believes it to consist in the per- 
petual variation of the numbers, by which the 
ear is gratified and the attention awakened. 
The lines that are commonly thought rugged 


40 and unmusical, he conceives to have been 


written to temper the melodious luxury of the 
rest, or to express things by a proper cadence, 
for he scarcely finds a verse that has not 
this favourite beauty; he declares that he 


4; could shiver in a hot-house when he reads that 


the ground 
Burns frore, and cold performs th’ effect of fire; 


and that, when Milton bewails his blind- 
ness, the verse, 

; So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 
has, he knows not how, something that strikes 
him with an obscure sensation, like that which 
he fancies would be felt from the sound of 


to make themselves immortal by such ans5 darkness. 
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Minim is not so confident of his rules of 
judgment as not very eagerly to catch new 
light from the name of the author. He is 
commonly so prudent as to spare those whom 
he cannot resist, unless, as will sometimes 
happen, he finds the public combined against 
them. But a fresh pretender to fame he is 
strongly inclined to censure, till his own hon- 
our requires that he commend him. Till he 
knows the success of a composition, he in- 
trenches himself in general terms: there are 
some new thoughts and beautiful passages, 
but there is likewise much which he would 
have advised the author to expunge. He has 
several favourite epithets, of which he has 
never settled the meaning, but which are very 
commodiously applied to books which he has 
not read, or cannot understand. One is manly, 
another is dry, another stif, and another 
flimsy; sometimes he discovers delicacy of 
style, and sometimes meets with strange ex- 
pressions. 

He is never so great, or so happy, as when 
a youth of promising parts is brought to re- 
ceive his directions for the prosecution of his 
studies. He then puts on a very serious air; 
he advises the pupil to read none but the best 
authors, and when he finds one congenial to 
his own mind, to study his beauties, but 
avoid his faults, and, when he sits down to 
write, to consider how his favourite author 
would think at the present time on the pres- 
ent occasion. He exhorts him to catch those 
moments when he finds his thoughts expanded 
and his genius exalted, but to take care lest 
imagination hurry him beyond the bounds of 
nature. He holds diligence the mother of suc- 
cess; yet enjoins him, with great earnestness, 
not to read more than he can digest, and 
not to confuse his mind by pursuing studies 
of contrary tendencies. He tells him that 
every man has his genius, and that Cicero 
could never be a poet. The boy retires il- 
luminated, resolves to follow his genius, and 
to think how Milton would have thought; and 
Minim feasts upon his own beneficence, till 
another day brings another pupil. 


No. 84. Saturpay, NovemMBrEr 24, 1759. 


Biography is, of the various kinds of nar- 
rative writing, that which is most eagerly 
read, and most easily applied to the purposes 
of life. 

In romances, when the wide field of pos- 
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may easily be made more numerous, the vicis- 
situdes more sudden, and the events more 
wonderful; but from the time of life when 
fancy begins to be over-ruled by reason and 
corrected by experience, the most artful tale 
raises little curiosity when it is known to be 
false; though it may, perhaps, be sometimes 
read as a model of a neat or elegant style, 
not for the sake of knowing what it contains, 
but how it is written; or those that are 
weary of themselves may have recourse to it 
as a pleasing dream, of which, when they 
awake, they voluntarily dismiss the images 
from their minds. 

The examples and events of history press, 
indeed, upon the mind with the weight of 
truth; but when they are reposited in the 
memory, they are oftener employed for show 
than use, and rather diversify conversation 
than regulate life. Few are engaged in such 
scenes as give them opportunities of growing 
wiser by the downfall of statesmen or the de- 
feat of generals. The stratagems of war, and 
the intrigues of courts, are read by far the 
greater part of mankind with the same in- 
difference as the adventures of fabled heroes, 
or the revolutions of a fairy region. Be- 
tween falsehood and useless truth there is 
little difference. As gold which he cannot 
spend will make no man rich, so knowledge 
which he cannot apply will make no man 
wise. 

The mischievous consequences of vice and 
folly, of irregular desires and predominant 
passions, are best discovered by those rela- 
tions which are levelled with the general 
surface of life, which tell not how any man 
became great, but how he was made happy; 
not how he lost the favour of his prince, but 
how he became discontented with himself. 

Those relations are therefore commonly of 
most value in which the writer tells his own 
story. He that recounts the life of another, 
commonly dwells most upon conspicuous 
events, lessens the familiarity of his tale to 
increase its dignity, shews his favourite at a 


_ distance, decorated and magnified like the 


50 


ancient actors in their tragic dress, and en- 
deavours to hide the man that he may pro- 
duce a hero. 

But if it be true, which was said by a 
French prince, that no man was a hero to the 
servants of his chamber, it is equally true, 
that every man is yet less a hero to himself. 
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the importance of his employments, or the 
reputation of his genius, feels himself af- 
fected by fame or business but as they in- 
fluence his domestic life. The high and low, 
as they have the same faculties and the same 
senses, have no less similitude in their pains 
and pleasures. The sensations are the same 
in all, though produced by very different oc- 
casions. The prince feels the same pain when 
an invader seizes a province, as the farmer 
when a thief drives away his cow. Men thus 
equal in themselves will appear equal in hon- 
est and impartial biography; and those whom 
fortune or nature places at the greatest dis- 
tance may afford instruction to each other. 

The writer of his own life has at least the 
first qualification of an historian, the knowl- 
edge of the truth; and though it may be plaus- 
ibly objected that his temptations to disguise 
it are equal to his opportunities of knowing 
it, yet I cannot but think that impartiality 
may be expected with equal confidence from 
him that relates the passages of his own life, 
as from him that delivers the transactions of 
another. 

Certainty of knowledge not only excludes 
mistake, but fortifies veracity. What we col- 
lect by conjecture, and by conjecture only 
can one man judge of another’s motives or 
sentiments, is easily modified by fancy or by 
desire; as objects imperfectly discerned take 
forms from the hope or fear of the beholder. 
But that which is fully known cannot be 
falsified but with reluctance of understanding, 
and alarm of conscience: of understanding, 
the lover of truth; of conscience, the sentinel 
of virtue. 

He that writes the life of another is either 
his friend or his enemy, and wishes either to 
exalt his praise or aggravate his infamy; 
many temptations to falsehood will occur in 
the disguise of passions, too specious to fear 
much resistance. Love of virtue will animate 
panegyric, and hatred of wickedness embitter 
censure. The zeal of gratitude, the ardour of 
patriotism, fondness for an opinion, or fidelity 
to a party, may easily overpower the vigilance 
of a mind habitually well disposed, and pre- 
vail over unassisted and unfriended veracity. 

But he that speaks of himself has no 
motive to falsehood or partiality except self- 
love, by which all have so often been be- 
trayed that all are on the watch against its 
artifices. He that writes an apology for a 
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recommend himself to favour, is indeed al- 
ways to be suspected of favouring his own 
cause; but he that sits down calmly and vol- 
untarily to review his life for the admonition 
of posterity, or to amuse himself, and leaves 
this account unpublished, may be commonly 
presumed to tell truth, since falsehood cannot 
appease his own mind, and fame will not be 
heard beneath the tomb. 
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That praises are without reason lavished 
on the dead, and that the honours due only 
to excellence are paid to antiquity, is a com- 
plaint likely to be always continued by those, 
who, being able to add nothing to truth, hope 
for eminence from the heresies of paradox; 
or those, who, being forced by disappoint- 
ment upon consolatory expedients, are will- 
ing to hope from posterity what the present 
age refuses, and flatter themselves that the 
regard which is yet denied by envy, will be 
at last bestowed by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quality that at- 
tracts the notice of mankind, has undoubtedly 
volaries that reverence it, not from reason, 
but from prejudice. Some seem to admire in- 
discriminately whatever has been long pre- 
served, without considering that time has 
sometimes co-operated with chance; all per- 
haps are more willing to honour past than 
present excellence; and the mind contemplates 
genius through the shades of age, as the eye 
surveys the sun through artificial opacity. 
The great contention of criticism is to find 
the faults of the moderns, and the beauties of 
the ancients. While an author is yet living, 
we estimate his powers by his worst perform- 
ance; and when he is dead, we rate them by 
his best. 

To works, however, of which the excellence 
is not absolute and definite, but gradual and 
comparative; to works not raised upon prin- 
ciples demonstrative and scientific, but ap- 
pealing wholly to observation and experience, 
no other test can be applied than length of 
duration and continuance of esteem. What 
mankind have long possessed they have often 
examined and compared; and if they persist 
to value the possession, it is because frequent 
comparisons have confirmed opinion in its 
favour. As among the works of nature no 
man can properly call a river deep, or a moun- 


single action, to confute an accusation, toss tain high, without the knowledge of many 
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mountains, and many rivers; so in the pro- 

duction of genius, nothing can be styled ex- 

cellent till it has been compared with other 

works of the same kind. Demonstration im- 

mediately displays its power, and has nothing 5 
to hope or fear from the flux of years; but 
works tentative and experimental must be es- 
timated by their proportion to the general 
and collective ability of man, as it is dis- 
covered in a long succession of endeavours. 
Of the first building that was raised, it might 
be with certainty determined that it was 
round or square; but whether it was spacious 
or lofty must have been referred to time. 
The Pythagorean scale of numbers was at 
once discovered to be perfect; but the poems 
of Homer we yet know not to transcend the 
common limits of human intelligence, but by 
remarking that nation after nation, and cen- 
tury after century, has been able to do little 
more than transpose his incidents, new-name 
his characters, and paraphrase his sentiments. 

The reverence due to writings that have 
long subsisted arises therefore not from any 
credulous confidence in the superior wisdom 
of past ages, or gloomy persuasion of the de- 
generacy of mankind, but is the consequence 
of acknowledged and indubitable positions, 
that what has been longest known has been 
most considered, and what is most considered 
is best understood. 

The poet, of whose works I have under- 
taken the revision, may now begin to assume 
the dignity of an ancient, and claim the privi- 
lege of established fame and prescriptive ven- 3. 
eration. He has long outlived his century, the 
term commonly fixed as the test of literary 
merit. Whatever advantages he might once 
derive from personal allusions, local customs, 
or temporary opinions, have for many years 
been lost; and every topic of merriment or 
motive of sorrow, which the modes of. arti- 
ficial life afforded him, now only obscure the 
scenes which they once illuminated. The ef- 
fects of favour and competition are at an 
end; the tradition of his friendships and his 
enmities has perished; his works support no 
opinion with arguments, nor supply any fac- 
tion with invectives; they can neither indulge 
vanity, nor gratify malignity; but are read 
without any other reason than the desire of 
pleasure, and are therefore praised only as 
pleasure is obtained; yet, thus unassisted by 
interest or passion, they have past through 
variations of taste and changes of manners, 55 
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and, as they devolved from one generation 
to another, have received new honours at 
every transmission. 

But because human judgment, though it be 
gradually gaining upon certainty, never be- 
comes infallible; and approbation, though long 
continued, may yet be only the approbation 
of prejudice or fashion; it is proper to in- 
quire, by what peculiarities of excellence 
Shakespeare has gained and kept the favour 
of his countrymen. 

Nothing can please many, and please long, 
but just representations of general nature. 
Particular manners can be known to few, and 
therefore few only can judge how nearly they 
are copied. The irregular combination of 
fanciful invention may delight awhile, by 
that novelty of which the common satiety 
of life sends us all in quest; but the pleasures 
of sudden wonder are soon exhausted, and 
the mind can only repose on the stability of 
truth. 

Shakespeare is above all writers, at least 
above all modern writers, the poet of nature; 
the poet that holds up to his readers a faith- 
ful mirror of manners and of life. His char- 
acters are not modified by the customs of 
particular places, unpractised by the rest of 
the world; by the peculiarities of studies or 
professions, which can operate but upon small 
numbers; or by the accidents of transient 
fashions or temporary opinions: they are the 
genuine progeny of common humanity, such 
as the world will always supply, and obser- 
vation will always find. His persons act and 
speak by the influence of those general pas- 
sions and principles by which all minds are 
agitated, and the whole system of life is con- 
tinued in motion. In the writings of other 
poets a character is too often an individual; 
in those of Shakespeare it is commonly a 
species. 

It is from this wide extension of design that 
so much instruction is derived. It is this 
which fills the plays of Shakespeare with prac- 
tical axioms and domestic wisdom. It was said 
of Euripides, that every verse was a precept; 
and it may be said of Shakespeare, that from 
his works may be collected a system of civil 
and economical prudence. Yet his real power 
is not shewn in the splendour of particular 
passages, but by the progress of his fable, 
and the tenor of his dialogue; and he that 
tries to recommend him by select quotations, 
will succeed like the pedant in Heirocles, who, 
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when he offered his house to sale, carried a 
brick in his pocket as a specimen. 

It will not easily be imagined how much 
Shakespeare excels in accommodating his sen- 
timents to real life, but by comparing him 
with other authors. It was observed of the 
ancient schools of declamation, that the more 
diligently they were frequented, the more was 
the student disqualified for the world, because 
he found nothing there which he should ever 
meet in any other place. The same remark 
may be applied to every stage but that of 
Shakespeare. The theatre, when it is under 
any other direction, is peopled by such char- 
acters as were never seen, conversing in a 
language which was never heard, upon topics 
which will never arise in the commerce of 
mankind. But the dialogue of this author is 
often so evidently determined by the incident 
which produces it, and is pursued with so 
much ease and simplicity, that it seems 
scarcely to claim the merit of fiction, but to 
have been gleaned by diligent selection out 
of common conversation, and common occur- 
rences. 

Upon every other stage the universal agent 
is love, by whose power all good and evil is 
distributed, and every action quickened or re- 
tarded. To bring a lover, a lady, and a rival 
into the fable; to entangle them in contra- 
dictory obligations, perplex them with oppo- 
sitions of interest, and harass them with 
violence of desires inconsistent with each 
other; to make them meet in rapture, and 
part in agony; to fill their mouths with hy- 
perbolical joy and outrageous sorrow; to dis- 
tress them as nothing human ever was dis- 
tressed; to deliver them as nothing human 
ever was delivered, is the business of a mod- 
ern dramatist. For this, probability is violated, 
life is misrepresented, and language is de- 
praved. But love is only one of many pas- 
sions; and as it has no great influence upon 
the sum of life, it has little operation in the 
dramas of a poet who caught his ideas from 
the living world, and exhibited only what he 
saw before him. He knew that any other pas- 
sion, as it was regular or exorbitant, was a 
cause of happiness or calamity. 

Characters thus ample and general were 
not easily discriminated and preserved, yet 
perhaps no poet ever kept his personages 
more distinct from each other. I will not say 
with Pope, that every speech may be assigned 
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there are which have nothing characteristical; 
but, perhaps, though some may be equally 
adapted to every person, it will be difficult to 
find any that can be properly transferred 
from the present possessor to another claim- 
ant. The choice is right, when there is reason 
for choice. 

Other dramatists can only gain attention 
by hyperbolical or aggravated characters, by 
fabulous and unexampled excellence or de- 
pravity, as the writers of barbarous romances 
invigorated the reader by a giant and a dwarf; 
and he that should form his expectations of 
human affairs from the play, or from the 
tale, would be equally deceived. Shakespeare 
has no heroes; his scenes are occupied only 
by men, who act and speak as the reader 
thinks that he should himself have spoken 
or acted on the same occasion: even where 
the agency is supernatural, the dialogue is 
level with life. Other writers disguise the 
most natural passions and most frequent in- 
cidents; so that he who contemplates them 
in the book will not know them in the world: 
Shakespeare approximates the remote, and 
familiarizes the wonderful; the event which 
he represents will not happen, but if it were 
possible, its effects would probably be such as 
he has assigned; and it may be said that he 
has not only shewn human nature as it 
acts in real exigencies, but as it would be 
found in trials to which it cannot be exposed. 

This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, 
that his drama is the mirror of life; that he 
who has mazed his imagination, in following 
the phantoms which other writers raise up 
before him, may here be cured of his delirious 
ecstasies, by reading human sentiments in 
human language, by scenes from which a 
hermit may estimate the transactions of the 
world, and a confessor predict the progress of 
the passions. 

His adherence to general nature has ex- 
posed him to the censure of critics, who 
form their judgments upon narrower prin- 
ciples. Dennis and Rhymer think his Romans 
not sufficiently Roman; and Voltaire censures 
his kings as not completely royal. Dennis 
is offended that Menenius, a senator of Rome, 
should play the buffoon; and Voltaire perhaps 
thinks decency violated when the Danish 
usurper is represented as a drunkard. But 
Shakespeare always makes nature predom- 
inate over accident; and if he preserves the 
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distinctions superinduced and _ adventitious. 
His story requires Romans or kings, but he 
thinks only on men. He knew that Rome, like 
every other city, had men of all dispositions; 
and wanting a buffoon, he went into the 
senate-house for that which the senate-house 
would certainly have afforded him. He was 
inclined to show an usurper and a murderer 
not only odious, but despicable; he there- 
fore added drunkenness to his other qualities, 
knowing that kings love wine tke other men, 
and that wine exerts its natural power upon 
kings. These are the petty cavils of petty 
minds; a poet overlooks the casual distinc- 
ion of country and condition, as a painter, 
satisfied with the figure, neglects the drapery. 

The censure which he has incurred by mix- 
ing comic and tragic scenes, as it extends to 
all his works, deserves more consideration. 
Let the fact be first stated, and then examined. 

Shakespeare’s plays are not in the rigorous 
and critical sense either tragedies or comedies, 
but compositions of a distinct kind; exhibit- 
ing the real state of sublunary nature, which 
partakes of good and evil, joy and sorrow, 
mingled with endless variety of proportion 
and innumerable modes of combination; and 
expressing the course of the world, in which 
the loss of one is the gain of another; in 
which, at the same time, the reveller is 
hasting to his wine, and the mourner burying 
his friends; in which the malignity of one is 
sometimes defeated by the frolic of another; 
and many mischiefs and many benefits are 
done and hindered without design. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and 
casualties, the ancient poets, according to the 
laws which custom had prescribed, selected 
some the crimes of men, and some their ab- 
surdities; some the momentous vicissitudes of 
life, and some the lighter occurrences; some 
the terrors of distress, and some the gaieties 
of prosperity. Thus rose the two modes of 
imitation, known by the names of tragedy and 
comedy, compositions intended to promote 
different ends by contrary means, and con- 
sidered as so little allied that I do not rec- 
ollect among the Greeks or Romans a single 
writer who attempted both. 

Shakespeare has united the powers of ex- 
citing laughter and sorrow not only in one 
mind, but in one composition. Almost all his 
plays are divided between serious and ludi- 
crous characters, and, in the successive ev- 
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seriousness and sorrow, and sometimes levity 
and laughter. 

That this is a practice contrary to the 
rules of criticism will be readily allowed; 
but there is always an appeal open from 
criticism to nature. The end of writing is to 
instruct; the end of poetry is to instruct by 
pleasing. That the mingled drama may convey 
all the instruction of tragedy or comedy can- 
not be denied, because it includes both in 
its alternations of exhibition, and approaches 
nearer than either to the appearance of life, 
by shewing how great machinations and slen- 
der designs may promote or obviate one an- 
other, and the high and the low co-operate 
in the general system by unavoidable con- 
catenation. 

It is objected that by this change of scenes 
the passions are interrupted in their progres- 
sion, and that the principal event, being not 
advanced by a due gradation of preparatory 
incidents, wants at last the power to move, 
which constitutes the perfection of dramatic 
poetry. This reasoning is so specious, that it 
is received as true even by those who in 
daily experience feel it to be false. The in- 
terchanges of mingled scenes seldom fail to 
produce the intended vicissitudes of passion. 
Fiction cannot move so much, but that the at- 
tention may be easily transferred; and though 
it must be allowed that pleasing melancholy 
be sometimes interrupted by unwelcome lev- 
ity, yet let it be considered likewise, that 
melancholy is often not pleasing, and that the 
disturbance of one man may be the relief 
of another; that different auditors have differ- 
ent habitudes; and that, upon the whole, all 
pleasure consists in variety. 

The players, who in their edition divided 
our author’s works into comedies, histories, 
and tragedies, seem not to have distinguished 
the three kinds, by any very exact or definite 
ideas. 

An action which ended happily to the 
principal persons, however serious or dis- 
tressful through its intermediate incidents, in 
their opinion constituted a comedy. This idea 
of a comedy continued long amongst us; and 
plays were written, which, by changing the 
catastrophe, were tragedies to-day, and com- 
edies tomorrow. 

Tragedy was not in those times a poem of 
more general dignity or elevation than com- 
edy; it required only a calamitous conclusion, 
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was satisfied, whatever lighter pleasure it af- 
forded in its progress. 

History was a series of actions, with no 
other than chronological succession, indepen- 
dent on each other, and without any tendency 
to introduce or regulate the conclusion. It is 
not always very nicely distinguished from 
tragedy. There is not much nearer approach 
to unity of action in the tragedy of Antony 
and Cleopatra, than in the history of Richard 
the Second. But a history might be continued 
through many plays; as it had no plan, it 
had no limits. 

Through all these denominations of the 
drama, Shakespeare’s mode of composition is 
the same; an interchange of seriousness and 
merriment, by which the mind is softened at 
one time, and exhilarated at another. But 
whatever be his purpose, whether to gladden 
or depress, or to conduct the story, without 
vehemence or emotion, through tracts of easy 
and famiiar dialogue, he never fails to at- 
tain his purpose; as he commands us, we 
laugh or mourn, or sit silent with quiet ex- 
pectation, in tranquillity without indifference. 

When Shakespeare’s plan is understood, 
most of the criticisms of Rhymer and Voltaire 
vanish away. The play of Hamlet is opened, 
without impropriety, by two sentinels; Iago 
bellows at Brabantio’s window, without injury 
to the scheme of the play, though in terms 
which a modern audience would not easily 
endure; the character of Polonius is season- 
able and useful; and the Grave-diggers them- 
selves may be heard with applause. 

Shakespeare engaged in dramatic poetry 
with the world open before him; the rules 
of the ancients were yet known to few; the 
public judgment was unformed; he had no 
example of such fame as might force him upon 
imitation, nor critics of such authority as 
might restrain his extravagance: he therefore 
indulged his natural disposition, and his dis- 
position, as Rhymer has remarked, led him 
to comedy. In tragedy he often ‘writes with 
great appearance of toil and study, what is 
written at last with little felicity; but in his 
comic scenes he seems to produce without la- 
bour, what no labour can improve. In tragedy 
he is always struggling after some occasion 
to be comic; but in comedy he seems to re- 
pose, or to luxuriate, as in a mode of 
thinking congenial to his nature. In his tragic 
scenes there is always something wanting, but 
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sire. His comedy pleases by the thoughts and 
the language, and his tragedy for the greater 
part by incident and action. His tragedy seems 
to be skill, his comedy to be instinct. 

The force of his comic scenes has suffered 
little diminution from the changes made by a 
century and a half, in manners or in words. As 
his personages act upon’ principles arising 
from genuine passion, very little modified by 
particular forms, their pleasures and vexations 
are communicable to all times and to all 
places; they are natural, and therefore dur- 
able; the adventitious peculiarities of personal 
habits are only superficial dies, bright and 
pleasing for a little while, yet soon fading to 
a dim tinct, without any remains of former 
lustre; but the discriminations of true passion 
are the colours of nature; they pervade the 
whole mass, and can only perish with the 
body that exhibits them. The accidental com- 
positions of heterogeneous modes are dis- 
solved by the chance which combined them; 
but the uniform simplicity of primitive qual- 
ities neither admits increase, nor suffers decay. 
The sand heaped by one flood is scattered by 
another, but the rock always continues in its 
place. The stream of time, which is continu- 
ally washing the dissoluble fabrics of other 
poets, passes without injury by the adamant 
of Shakespeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in 
every nation, a style which never becomes 
obsolete, a certain mode of phraseology so 
consonant and congenial to the analogy and 
principles of its respective language, as to 
remain settled and unaltered; this style is 
probably to be sought in the common inter- 
course of life, among those who speak only 
to be understood, without ambition of ele- 
gance. The polite are always catching modish 
innovations, and the learned depart from es- 
tablished forms of speech, in hope of finding 
or making better; those who wish for distinc- 
tion forsake the vulgar, when the vulgar is 
right; but there is a conversation above gross- 
ness and below refinement, where propriety 
resides, and where this poet seems to have 
gathered his comic dialogue. He is therefore 
more agreeable to the ears of the present age 
than any other author equally remote, and 
among his other excellencies deserves to be 
studied as one of the original masters of our 
language. 

These observations are to be considered not 


his comedy often surpasses expectation or de- 5; as wnexceptionably constant, but as contain- 
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ing general and predominant truth. Shakes- 
peare’s familiar dialogue is affirmed to be 
smooth and clear, yet not wholly without rug- 
gedness or difficulty; as a country may be 
eminently fruitful, though it has spots unfit 
for cultivation: his characvers are praised as 
natural, though their sentiments are some- 
times forced, and their actions improbable; as 
the earth upon the whole is spherical, though 
its surface is varied with protuberances and 
Cavities. . =. 

It will be thought strange, that, in enumer- 
ating the defects of this writer, I have not yet 
mentioned his neglect of the unities; his vio- 
lation of those laws which have been insti- 
tuted and established by the joint authority 
of poets and of critics. 

For his other deviations from the art of 
writing, I resign him to critical justice, with- 
out making any other demand in his favour, 
than that which must be indulged to all hu- 
man excellence; that his virtues be rated 
with his failings: but, from the censure which 
this irregularity may bring upon him, I shall, 
with due reverence to that learning which I 
must oppose, adventure to try how I can 
defend him. 

His histories, being neither tragedies nor 
comedies, are not subject to any of their 
laws; nothing more is necessary to all the 
praise which they expect, than that the 
changes of action be so prepared as to be 
understood, that the incidents be various and 
affecting, and the characters consistent, nat- 
ural, and distinct. No other unity is intended, 
and therefore none is to be sought. 

In his other works he has well enough pre- 
served the unity of action. He has not, in- 
deed, an intrigue regularly perplexed and 
regularly unravelled; he does not endeavour 
to hide his design only to discover it, for 
this is seldom the order of real events, and 
Shakespeare is the poet of nature: but his 
plan has commonly what Aristotle requires, 
a beginning, a middle, and an end; one event 
is concatenated with another, and the conclu- 
sion follows by easy consequence. There are 
perhaps some incidents that might be spared, 
as in other poets there is much talk that only 
fills up time upon the stage; but the general 
system makes gradual advances, and the end 
of the play is the end of expectation. 

To the unities of time and place he has 
shewn no regard; and perhaps a nearer view 
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diminish their value, and withdraw from them 
the veneration which, from the time of Cor- 
neille, they have very generally received, by 
discovering that they have given more trouble 
to the poet, than pleasure to the auditor. 

The necessity of observing the unities of 
time and place arises from the supposed neces- 
sity of making the drama credible. The crit- 
ics hold it impossible that an action of months 
or years can be possibly believed to pass in 
three hours; or that the spectator can suppose 
himself to sit in the theatre, while ambassa- 
dors go and return between distant kings, 
while armies are levied and towns besieged, 
while an exile wanders and returns, or till 
he whom they saw courting his mistress, shall 
lament the untimely fall of his son. The mind 
revolts from evident falsehood, and fiction 
loses its force when it departs from the re- 
semblance of reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time neces- 
sarily arises the contraction of place. The 
spectator, who knows that he saw the first 
act at Alexandria, cannot suppose that he sees 
the next at Rome, at a distance to which not 
the dragons of Medea could, in so short a 
time, have transported him; he knows with 
certainty that he has not changed his place; 
and he knows that place cannot change itself; 
that what was a house cannot become a plain; 
that what was Thebes can never be Perse- 
polis. 

Such is the triumphant language with 
which a critic exults over the misery of an 
irregular poet, and exults commonly without 
resistance or reply. It is time therefore to 
tell him, by the authority of Shakespeare, 
that he assumes, as an unquestionable prin- 
ciple, a position, which, while his breath is 
forming it into words, his understanding pro- 
nounces to be false. It is false that any rep- 
resentation is mistaken for reality; that any 
dramatic fable in its materiality was ever 
credible, or, for a single moment, was ever 
credited. 

The objection arising from the impossibility 
of passing the first hour at Alexandria, and 
the next at Rome, supposes that when the 
play opens the spectator really imagines him- 
self at Alexandria, and believes that his walk 
to the theatre has been a voyage to Egypt, 
and that he lives in the days of Antony and 
Cleopatra. Surely he that imagines this may 
imagine more. He that can take the stage at 


of the principles on which they stand wills; one time for the palace of the Ptolemies, 
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may take it in half an hour for the prom- 
ontory of Actium. Delusion, if delusion be 
admitted, has no certain limitation; if the 
spectator can be once persuaded that his old 
acquaintances are Alexander and Cesar, that 
a room illuminated with candles is the plain 
of Pharsalia, or the bank of Granicus, he is 
in a state of elevation above the reach of 
reason, or of truth, and from the heights of 
empyrean poetry may despise the circum- 
scriptions of terrestrial nature. There is no 
reason why a mind thus wandering in ecstasy 
should count the clock, or why an hour should 
not be a century in that calenture of the 
brain that can make the stage a field. 

The truth is that the spectators are always 
in their senses, and know, from the first act 
to the last, that the stage is only a stage, 
and that the players are only players. They 
came to hear a certain number of lines re- 
cited with just gesture and elegant modula- 
tion. The-lines relate to some action, and an 
action must be in some place; but the differ- 
ent actions that complete a story may be in 
places very remote from each other; and 
where is the absurdity of allowing that space 
to represent first Athens, and then Sicily, 
which was always known to be neither Sicily 
nor Athens, but a modern theatre. 

By supposition, as place is introduced, time 
may be extended; the time required by the 
fable elapses for the most part between the 
acts; for, of so much of the action as is rep- 
resented, the real and poetical duration is the 
same. If, in the first act, preparations for war 
against Mithridates are represented to be 
made in Rome, the event of the war may, 
without absurdity, be represented, in the ca- 
tastrophe, as happening in Pontus; we know 
that there is neither war, nor preparation for 
war; we know that we are neither in Rome 
nor Pontus; that neither Mithridates nor Lu- 
cullus are before us. The drama exhibits suc- 
cessive imitations of successive actions; and 
why may not the second imitation represent 
an“action that happened years after the first, 
if it be so connected with it, that nothing 
but time can be supposed to intervene. Time 
is, of all modes of existence, most obsequious 
to the imagination; a lapse of years is as 
easily conceived as a passage of hours. In 
contemplation we easily contract the time of 
real actions, and therefore willingly permit it 
to be contracted when we only see their imi- 
tation. 
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It will be asked how the drama moves, if 
it is not credited. It is credited with all the 
credit due to a drama. It is credited, whenever 
it moves, as a just picture of a real original; 
as representing to the auditor what he would 
himself feel, if he were to do or suffer what is 
there feigned to be suffered or to be done. 
The reflection that strikes the heart is not 
that the evils before us are real evils, but 
that they are evils to which we ourselves may 
be exposed. If there be any fallacy, it is not 
that we fancy the players, but that we fancy 
ourselves unhappy for a moment; but we 
rather lament the possibility than suppose the 
presence of misery, as a mother weeps over 
her babe, when she remembers that death 
may take it from her. The delight of tragedy 
proceeds from our consciousness of fiction; 
if we thought murders and treasons real, they 
would please no more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not 
because they are mistaken for realities, but be- 
cause they bring realities to mind. When the 
imagination is recreated by a painted land- 
scape, the trees are not supposed capable to 
give us shade, or the fountains coolness; but 
we consider how we should be pleased with 
such fountains playing beside us, and such 
woods waving over us. We are agitated in 
reading the history of Henry the Fifth, yet no 
man takes his book for the field of Agincourt. 
A dramatic exhibition is a book recited with 
concomitants that increase or diminish its 
effect. Familiar comedy is often more power- 
ful on the theatre, than in the page; imperial 
tragedy is always less. The humour of Petru- 
chio may be heightened by grimace; but what 
voice or what gesture can hope to add dig- 
nity or force to the soliloquy of Cato? 

A play read affects the mind like a play 
acted. It is therefore evident that the action 
is not supposed to be real; and it follows that 
between the acts a longer or shorter time may 
be allowed to pass, and that no more account 
of space or duration is to be taken by the 
auditor of a drama, than by the reader of a 
narrative, before whom may pass in an hour 
the life of a hero, or the revolutions of an 
empire. 

Whether Shakespeare knew the unities, and 
rejected them by design, or deviated from 
them by happy ignorance, it is, I think, im- 
possible to decide, and useless to enquire. We 
may reasonably suppose that, when he rose 


ss to notice, he did not want the counsels and 
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admonitions of scholars and critics, and that 
he at last deliberately persisted in a practice, 
which he might have begun by chance. As 
nothing is essential to the fable but unity of 
action, and as the unities of time and place 5 
arise evidently from false assumptions, and, 
by circumscribing the extent of the drama, 
lessen its variety, I cannot think it much to be 
lamented that they were not known by him, 
or not observed: nor, if such another poet 
could arise, should I very vehemently re- 
proach him, that his first act passed at Ven- 
ice, and his next in Cyprus. Such violations 
of rules merely positive become the compre- 
hensive genius of Shakespeare, and such cen- 
sures are suitable to the minute and slender 
criticism of Voltaire: 


Non usque adeo permiscuit imis 
Longus summa dies, ut non, si voce Metelli 
Serventur leges, malint a Cesare tolli. 


Yet when I speak thus slightly of dramatic 
rules, I cannot but recollect how much wit 
and learning may be produced against me; 
before such authorities I am afraid to stand, 
not that I think the present question one of 
those that are to be decided by mere author- 
ity, but because it is to be suspected that these 
precepts have not been so easily received 
but for better reasons than I have yet been 30 
able to find. The result of my enquiries, in 
which it would be ludicrous to boast of im- 
partiality, 1s that the unities of time and 
place are not essential to a just drama, that 
though they may sometimes conduce to pleas- 35 
ure, they are always to be sacrificed to the 
nobler beauties of variety and instruction; 
and that a play written with nice observation 
of critical rules, is to be contemplated as an 


25 


elaborate curiosity, as the product of super- 4o 


fluous and ostentatious art, by which is shewn, 
rather what is possible, than what is neces- 
sary. 

He that, without diminution of any other 
excellence, shall preserve all the unities un- 4; 
broken, deserves the like applause with the 
architect who shall display all the orders of 
architecture in a citadel, without any deduc- 
tion from its strength: but the principal 


beauty of a citadel is to exclude the enemy; so 


and the greatest graces of a play are to copy 
nature, and instruct life. 

Perhaps what I have here not dogmatically 
but deliberately written, may recall the prin- 
ciples of the drama to a new examination. ss 
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I am almost frighted at my own temerity; and 
when I estimate the fame and the strength 
of those that maintain the contrary opinion, 
am ready to sink down in reverential silence; 
as Acneas withdrew from the defence of Troy, 
when he saw Neptune shaking the wall, and 
Juno heading the besiegers. 

Those whom my arguments cannot per- 
suade to give their approbation to the judg- 
ment of Shakespeare, will easily, if they 
consider the condition of his life, make some 
allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man’s performances, to be rightly 
estimated, must be compared with the state 
of the age in which he lived, and with his own 
particular opportunities; and though to a 
reader a book be not worse or better for 
the circumstances of the author, yet as there 
is always a silent reference of human works 
to human abilities, and as the enquiry, how 
far man may extend his designs, or how 
high he may rate his native force, is of far 
greater dignity than in what rank we shall 
place any particular performance, curiosity is 
always busy to discover the instruments, as 
well as to survey the workmanship, to know 
how much is to be ascribed to original pow- 
ers, and how much to casual and adventitious 
help. The palaces of Peru or Mexico were 
certainly mean and incommodious habitations, 
if compared to the houses of European mon- 
archs; yet who could forbear to view them 
with astonishment, who remembered that they 
were built without the use of iron? 

The English nation, in the time of Shakes- 
peare, was yet struggling to emerge from 
barbarity. The philology of Italy had been 
transplanted hither in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth; and the learned languages had been 
successfully cultivated by Lilly, Linacre, and 
More; by Pole, Cheke, and Gardiner; and 
afterwards by Smith, Clerk, Haddon, and 
Ascham. Greek was now taught to boys in 
the principal schools; and those who united 
elegance with learning, read, with great dili- 
gence, the Italian and Spanish poets. But 
literature was yet confined to professed schol- 
ars, or to men and women of high rank. The 
public was gross and dark; and to be able to 
read and write, was an accomplishment still 
valued for its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their in- 
fancy. A people newly awakened to literary 
curiosity, being yet unacquainted with the 
true state of things, knows not how to judge 
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of that which is proposed as its resemblance. 
Whatever is remote from common appear- 
ances is always welcome to vulgar, as to 
childish credulity; and of a country unenlight- 
ened by learning, the whole people is the 
vulgar. The study of those who then aspired 
to plebeian learning was laid out upon ad- 
ventures, giants, dragons, and enchantments. 
The Death of Arthur was the favourite vol- 
ume. 

The mind which has feasted on the lux- 
urious wonders of fiction, has no taste of the 
insipidity of truth. A play which imitated 
only the common occurrences of the world, 
would, upon the admirers of Palmerin and 
Guy of Warwick, have made little impres- 
sion; he that wrote for such an audience was 
under the necessity of looking round for 
strange events and fabulous transactions; 


perhaps excelled all but Homer in securing 

the first purpose of a writer, by exciting rest- 

less and unquenchable curiosity, and compel- 

ling him that reads his work to read it 
5 through. 

The shows and bustle with which his plays 
abound have the same original. As knowledge 
advances, pleasure passes from the eye to the 
ear, but returns, as it declines, from the ear 


10 to the eye. Those to whom: our author’s la- 


bours were exhibited had more skill in pomps 
or processions than in poetical language, and 
perhaps wanted some visible and discrim- 
inated events, as comments on the dialogue. 


15 He knew how he should most please; and 


whether his practice is more agreeable to na- 
ture, or whether his example has prejudiced 
the nation, we still find that on our stage 
something must be done as well as said, and 


and that incredibility, by which maturer knowl-20 inactive declamation is very coldly heard, 


edge is offended, was the chief recommenda- 
tion of writings, to unskilful curiosity 

Our author’s plots are generally borrowed 
from novels; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that he chose the most popular, such as were 
read by many, and related by more; for his 
audience could not have followed him through 
the intricacies of the drama, had they not 
held the thread of the story in their hands. 


however musical or elegant, passionate or sub- 
lime. 

Voltaire expresses his wonder, that our au- 
thor’s extravagances are endured by a nation 


25 which has seen the tragedy of Cato. Let him 


be answered, that Addison speaks the lan- 
guage of poets, and Shakespeare, of men. 
We find in Cato innumerable beauties which 
enamour us of its author, but we see noth- 


The stories which we now find only in re-30 ing that acquaints us with human sentiments 


moter authors, were in his time accessible 
and familiar. The fable of As You Like It, 
which is supposed to be copied from Chau- 
cer’s Gamelyn, was a little pamphlet of those 


or human actions; we place it with the fair- 
est and the noblest progeny which judgment 
propagates by conjunction with learning; but 
Othello is the vigorous and vivacious offspring 


times; and old Mr. Cibber remembered the 35 of observation impregnated by genius. Cato 


tale of Hamlet in plain English prose, which 
the critics have now to seek in Saxo Gram- 
maticus. 

His English histories he took from English 
chronicles and English ballads; and as the 
ancient writers were made known to his coun- 
trymen by versions, they supplied him with 
new subjects; he dilated some of Plutarch’s 
lives into plays, when they had been translated 
by North. - 

His plots, whether historical or fabulous, 
are always crowded with incidents, by which 
the attention of a rude people was more easily 
caught than by sentiment or argumentation; 
and such is the power of the marvellous, even 
over those who despise it, that every man finds 
his mind more strongly seized by the tragedies 
of Shakespeare than of any other writer; others 
please us by particular speeches, but he al- 


affords a splendid exhibition of artificial and 
fictitious manners, and delivers just and noble 
sentiments, in diction easy, elevated, and har- 
monious; but its hopes and fears communicate 


yono vibration to the heart; the composition 


refers us only to the writer; we pronounce 
the name of Cato, but we think on Addzson. 

The work of a correct and regular writer 
is a garden accurately formed and diligently 


4; planted, varied with shades, and scented with 


flowers; the composition of Shakespeare is a 
forest, in which oaks extend their branches, 
and pines tower in the air, interspersed some- 
times with weeds and brambles, and some- 


so times giving shelter to myrtles and to roses; 


filling the eye with awful pomp, and gratify- 
ing the mind with endless diversity. Other 
poets display cabinets of precious rarities, min- 
utely finished, wrought into shape, and pol- 


ways makes us anxious for the event, and has g, ished into brightness. Shakespeare opens a 
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mine which contains gold and diamonds in 
unexhaustible plenty, though clouded by in- 
crustations, debased by impurities, and min- 
gled with a mass of meaner minerals... . 


mn 


JOHN MILTON 
1608-1674 


. . . In the examination of Milton’s poetical x0 


works, I shall pay so much regard to time as 
to begin with his juvenile productions. For 
his early pieces he seems to have had a 
degree of fondness not very laudable; what 
he has once written he resolves to preserve, 
and gives to the public an unfinished poem, 
which he broke off because he was nothing 
satisfied with what he had done, supposing 
his readers less nice than himself. These prel- 
udes to his future labours are in Italian, 
Latin, and English. Of the Italian I cannot 
pretend to speak as a critic; but I have heard 
them commended by a man well qualified to 
decide their merit. The Latin pieces are lus- 
ciously elegant; but the delight which they af- 
ford is rather by the exquisite imitation of the 
ancient writers, by the purity of the diction, 
and the harmony of the numbers, than by 
any power of invention, or vigour of senti- 
ment. They are not all of equal value; the 30 
elegies excel the odes; and some of the exer- 
cises on Gunpowder ‘Treason might have been 
spared. 

The English poems, though they make no 
promises of Paradise Lost, have this evidence 35 
of genius, that they have a cast original and 
unborrowed. But their peculiarity is not ex- 
cellence: if they differ from verses of others, 
they differ for the worse; for they are too 


often distinguished by repulsive harshness; 40 


the combinations of words are new, but they 
are not pleasing; the rhymes and _ epithets 
seem to be laboriously sought, and violently 
applied. 


That in the early part of his life he wrote 4; 


with much care appears from his manuscripts, 
happily preserved at Cambridge, in which 
many of his smaller works are found as they 
were first written, with the subsequent correc- 


tions. Such relics show how excellence is ac- so 


quired; what we hope ever to do with ease 

we must learn first to do with diligence. 
Those who admire the beauties of this great 

poet sometimes force their own judgment into 
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vail upon themselves to think that admirable 
which is only singular. All that short composi- 
tions can commonly attain is neatness and ele- 
gance. Milton never learned the art of doing 
little things with grace; he overlooked the 
milder excellence of suavity and softness; he 
was a lion that had no skill im dandling the 
kid. 

One of the poems on which much praise 
has been bestowed is Lycidas, of which the 
diction is harsh, the rhymes uncertain, and the 
numbers unpleasing. What beauty there is we 
must therefore seek in the sentiments and 
images. It is not to be considered as the effu- 
sion of real passion; for passion runs not after 
remote allusions and obscure opinions. Pas- 
sion plucks no berries from the myrtle and 
ivy, nor calls upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor 
tells of rough satyrs and fauns with cloven 
heel. Where there is leisure for fiction there 
is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there 
is no truth; there is no art, for there is noth- 
ing new. Its form is that of a pastoral, easy, 
vulgar, and therefore disgusting; whatever 
images it can supply are long ago exhausted; 
and its inherent improbability always forces 
dissatisfaction on the mind. When Cowley 
tells of Hervey, that they studied together, 
it is easy to suppose how much he must miss 
the companion of his labours, and the partner 
of his discoveries; but what image of tender- 
ness can be excited by these lines?— 


We drove a-field, and both together heard 
What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 
We know that they never drove a-field, and 
that they had no flocks to batten; and though 
it be allowed that the representation may be 
allegorical, the true meaning is so uncertain 
and remote that it is never sought because it 
cannot be known when it is found. 

Among the flocks, and copses, and flowers, 
appear the heathen deities—Jove and Phe- 
bus, Neptune and ®olus, with a long train of 
mythological imagery, such as a college easily 
supplies. Nothing can less display knowledge, 
or less exercise invention, than to tell how a 
shepherd has lost his companion, and must 
now feed his flocks alone, without any judge 
of his skill in piping; and how one god asks 
another god what is become of Lycidas, and 
how neither god can tell. He who thus grieves 
will excite no sympathy; he who thus praises 


false approbation of his little pieces, and pre- ss will confer no honour. 
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This poem has yet a grosser fault. With 
these trifling fictions are mingled the most aw- 
ful and sacred truths, such as ought never to 
be polluted with such irreverend combina- 
tions. The shepherd likewise is now a feeder 
of sheep, and afterwards an_ ecclesiastical 
pastor, a superintendent of a Christian flock. 
Such equivocations are always unskilful; but 
here they are indecent, and at least approach 
to impiety, of which, however; I believe the 
writer not to have been conscious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly ac- 
quired, that its blaze drives away the eye 
from nice examination. Surely no man could 
have fancied that he read Lycidas with pleas- 
ure had he not known the author. 

Of the two pieces, L’Allegro and J] Pen- 
seroso, I believe opinion is uniform; every 
man that reads them reads them with pleas- 
ure. The author’s design is not, what Theobald 
has remarked, merely to show how objects 
derive their colours from the mind, by rep- 
resenting the operation of the same things 
upon the gay and the melancholy temper, or 
upon the same man as he is differently dis- 
posed; but rather how, among the successive 
variety of appearances, every disposition of 
mind takes hold on those by which it may be 
gratified. 

The cheerful man hears the lark in the 
morning; the pensive man hears the night- 
ingale in the evening. The cheerful man sees 
the cock strut, and hears the horn and hounds 
echo in the wood; then walks, not unseen, to 
observe the glory of the rising sun, or listen 
to the singing milkmaid, and view the labours 
of the ploughman and the mower; then casts 
his eyes about him cover scenes of smiling 
plenty, and looks up to the.distant tower, the 
residence of some fair inhabitant; thus he 
pursues rural gaiety through a day of labour 
or of play, and delights himself at night with 
the fanciful narratives of superstitious igno- 
rance. 

The pensive man, at one time, ‘walks unseen 
‘tO muse at midnight; and at another hears the 
sullen curfew. If the weather drives him 
home, he sits in a room lighted only by 
glowing embers, or by a lonely lamp out- 
watches the north star, to discover the habi- 
tation of separate souls, and varies the shades 
of meditation by contemplating the magnifi- 
cent or pathetic scenes of tragic and epic 
poetry. When the morning comes, a morn- 
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the dark trackless woods, falls asleep by 
some murmuring water, and with melancholy 
enthusiasm expects some dream of prognosti- 
cation, or some music played by aerial per- 
formers. 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are solitary, 
silent inhabitants of the breast, that neither 
receive nor transmit communication; no men- 
tion is therefore made of a_ philosophical 
friend, or a pleasant companion. The serious- 
ness does not arise from any participation of 
calamity, nor the gaiety from the pleasures 
of the bottle. 

The man of cheerfulness, having exhausted 
the country, tries what towered cities will 
afford, and mingles with scenes of splendour, 
gay assemblies, and nuptial festivities; but he 
mingles a mere spectator, as, when the learned 
comedies of Jonson or the wild dramas of 
Shakespeare are exhibited, he attends the 
theatre. 

The pensive man never loses himself in 
crowds, but walks the cloister, or frequents 
the cathedral. Milton probably had not yet 
forsaken the Church. 

Both his characters delight in music; but 
he seems to think that cheerful notes would 
have obtained from Pluto a complete dismis- 
sion of Eurydice, of whom solemn sounds 
only procured a conditional release. 

For the old age of Cheerfulness he makes 
no provision; but Melancholy he conducts 
with great dignity to the close of life. His 
Cheerfulness is without levity, with his Pen- 
siveness without asperity. 

Through these two poems the images are 
properly selected and nicely distinguished; but 
the colours of the diction seem not  suffi- 
ciently discriminated. I know not whether the 
characters are kept sufficiently apart. No 
mirth can indeed be found in his melancholy; 
but I am afraid that I always meet some mel- 
ancholy in his mirth. They are two noble ef- 
forts of imagination. 

The greatest of his juvenile performances is 
the Masque of Comus, in which may very 
plainly be discovered the dawn or twilight of 
Paradise Lost. Milton appears to have formed 
very early that system of diction, and mode 
of verse, which his maturer judgment ap- 
proved, and from which he never endeavoured 
nor desired to deviate. 

Nor does Comus afford only a specimen of 
his language; it exhibits likewise his power of 


ing gloomy with rain and wind, he walks into 55 description and his vigour of sentiment em. 
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ployed in the praise and defence of virtue. 
A work more truly poetical is rarely found; 
allusions, images, and descriptive epithets, em- 
bellish almost every period with lavish dec- 
oration. As a series of lines, therefore, it may 
be considered as worthy of all the admira- 
tion with which the votaries have received it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The action is 
not probable. A masque, in those parts where 


supernatural intervention is admitted, must 1° 


indeed be given up to all the freaks of imagi- 
nation; but, so far as the action is merely 
human, it ought to be reasonable, which can 
hardly be said of the conduct of the two 
brothers, who, when their sister sinks with 
fatigue in a pathless wilderness, wander both 
away together in search of berries too far 
to find their way back, and leave a helpless 
Lady to all the sadness and danger of soli- 
tude. This, however, is a defect overbalanced 
by its convenience. 

What deserves more reprehension is, that 
the prologue spoken in the wild wood by the 
attendant Spirit is addressed to the audience; 
a mode of communication so contrary to the 
nature of dramatic representation, that no 
precedents can support it. 

The discourse of the Spirit is too long— 
an objection that may be made to almost all 
the following speeches; they have not the 
sprightliness of a dialogue animated by recip- 
rocal contention, but seem rather declama- 
tions deliberately composed, and formally 
repeated, on a moral question. The auditor 
therefore listens as to a lecture without pas- 
sion, without anxiety. 

The song of Comus has airiness and jollity; 
but, what may recommend Milton’s morals as 
well as his poetry, the invitations to pleasure 
are so general, that they excite no distinct 
images of corrupt enjoyment, and take no dan- 
gerous hold on the fancy. 

The following solilogquies of Comus and 
the Lady are elegant, but tedious. The song 
must owe much to the voice, if it ever can 
delight. At last the Brothers enter, with too 
much tranquillity; and when they have feared 
lest their sister should be in danger, and 
hoped that she is not in danger, the Elder 
makes a speech in praise of chastity, and the 
Younger finds how fine it is to be a philos- 
opher. 

Then descends the Spirit in form of a shep- 
herd; and the Brother, instead of being in 
haste to ask his help, praises his singing, and 
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inquires his business in that place. It is re- 
markable, that at this interview the Brother 
is taken with a short fit of rhyming. The 
Spirit relates that the Lady is in the power 
of Comus; the Brother moralizes again; and 
the Spirit makes a long narration, of no use 
because it is false, and therefore unsuitable 
to a good being. 

In all these parts the language is poetical, 
and the sentiments are generous; but there 
is something wanting to allure attention. 

The dispute between the Lady and Comus 
is the most animated and affecting scene of 
the drama, and wants nothing but a brisker 
reciprocation of objections and replies to in- 
vite attention and detain it. 

The songs are vigorous and full of imagery; 
but they are harsh in their diction, and not 
very musical in their numbers. 

Throughout the whole the figures are too 
bold, and the language too luxuriant for dia- 
logue. It is a drama in the epic style, inele- 
gantly splendid, and tediously instructive. 

The Sonnets were written in different parts 
of Milton’s life, upon different occasions. They 
deserve not any particular criticism; for of 
the best it can only be said, that they are not 
bad; and perhaps only the eighth and twenty- 
first are truly entitled to this slender commen- 
dation. The fabric of a sonnet, however 
adapted to the Italian language, has never 
succeeded in ours, which, having greater va- 
riety of termination, requires the rhymes to 
be often changed. 

Those little pieces may be despatched with- 
out much anxiety; a greater work calls for 


greater care. I am now to examine Paradise 
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WILLIAM COLLINS 
1720-1759 


Witti1am CoLiins was born at Chicheste. 
on the 25th day of December, 1720. His 
father was a hatter of good reputation. He 
was in 1733, as Dr. Warton has kindly in- 
formed me, admitted scholar of Winchester 
College, where he was educated by Dr. Bur- 
ton. His English exercises were better than 
his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the public 
by some verses to a Lady weeping, published 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

In 1740 he stood first in the list of the 
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scholars to be received in succession at New 
College, but unhappily there was no vacancy. 
He became a Commoner of Queen’s College, 
probably with a scanty maintenance; but was, 
in about half a year, elected a Demy of 
Magdalen College, where he continued till he 
had taken a Bachelor’s degree, and then sud- 
denly left the University, for what reason I 
know not that he told. 

He now (about 1744) came’ to London a 
literary adventurer, with many projects in his 
head, and very little money in his pocket. 
He designed many works; but his great fault 
was irresolution; or the frequent calls of im- 
mediate necessity broke his schemes, and sut- 
fered him to pursue no settled purpose. A 
man doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at 
a creditor, is not much disposed to abstracted 
meditation, or remote enquiries. He published 
proposals for a History of the Revival of 
Learning; and I have heard him speak with 
great kindness of Leo the Tenth, and with 
keen resentment of his tasteless successor. 
But probably not a page of his history was 
ever written. He planned several tragedies, but 
he only planned them. He wrote now and then 
odes and other poems, and did something, 
however little. 

About this time I fell into his company. 
His appearance was decent and manly; his 
knowledge considerable, his views extensive, 
his conversation elegant, and his disposition 
cheerful. By degrees I gained his confidence; 
and one day was admitted to him when he 
was immured by a bailiff that was prowling 
in the street. On this occasion recourse was 
had to the bookseller’s, who, on the credit 
of a translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, which 
he engaged to write with a large commentary, 
advanced as much money as enabled him to 
escape into the country. He showed me the 
guineas safe in his hand. Soon afterwards his 
uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant-colonel, left 
him about two thousand pounds; a sum which 
Collins could scarcely think exhaustible, and 
which he did not live to exhaust. The guineas 
were then repaid, and the translation neg- 
lected. 

But man is not born for happiness. Collins, 
who, while he studied to live, felt no evil 
but poverty, no sooner lived to study than 
his life was assailed by more dreadful calam- 
ities, disease and insanity. 

Having formerly written his character, while 
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upon my memory, I shall insert it here. 

“Mr. Collins was a man of extensive litera- 
ture, and of vigorous faculties. He was ac- 
quainted not only with the learned tongues, 
but with the Italian, French, and Spanish lan- 
guages. He had employed his mind chiefly on 
the works of fiction, and subjects of fancy; 
and, by indulging some peculiar habits of 
thought, was eminently delighted with those 
flights of imagination which pass the bounds 
of nature, and to which the mind is reconciled 
only by a passive acquiescence in popular 
traditions. He loved fairies, genii, giants, and 
monsters; he delighted to rove through the 
meanders of enchantment, to gaze on the 
magnificence of golden palaces, to repose by 
the waterfalls of Elysian gardens. 

“This was, however, the character rather 
of his inclination than his genius; the gran- 
deur of wildness, and the novelty of extrava- 
gance, were always desired by him, but were 
not always attained. Yet, as diligence is never 
wholly lost, if his efforts sometimes caused 
harshness and obscurity, they likewise pro- 
duced in happier moments sublimity and 
splendour. This idea which he had formed 
of excellence led him to Oriental fictions and 
allegorical imagery; and perhaps, while he 
was intent upon description, he did not suf- 
ficiently cultivate sentiment. His poems are 
the productions of a mind not deficient in 
fire, nor unfurnished with knowledge either of 
books or life, but somewhat obstructed in its 
progress by deviation in quest of mistaken 
beauties. 

“His morals were pure, and his opinions 
pious; in a long continuance of poverty, and 
long habits of dissipation, it cannot be ex- 
pected that any character should be exactly 
uniform. There is a degree of want by which 
the freedom of agency is almost destroyed; 
and long association with fortuitous com- 
panions will at last relax the strictness of 
truth, and abate the fervour of sincerity. 
That this man, wise and virtuous as he was, 
passed always unentangled through the snares 
of life, it would be prejudice and temerity to 
affirm; but it may be said that at least he 
preserved the source of action unpolluted, 
that his principles were never shaken, that 
his distinctions of right and wrong were never 
confounded, and that his faults had nothing 
of malignity or design, but proceeded from 
some unexpected pressure, or casual tempta- 


perhaps it was yet more distinctly impressed 55 tion, 
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“The latter part of his life cannot be re- 
membered but with pity and sadness. He 
languished some years under that depression 
of mind which enchains the faculties without 
destroying them, and leaves reason the knowl- 
edge of right without the power of pursuing 
it. These clouds which he perceived gathering 
on his intellects, he endeavoured to disperse 
by travel, and passed into France; but found 
himself constrained to yield to his malady, 
and returned. He was for some time confined 
in a house of lunatics, and afterwards retired 
to the care of his sister in Chichester, where 
death, in 1759, came to his relief. 

“After his return from France, the writer 
of this character paid him a visit at Isling- 
ton, where he was waiting for his sister, whom 
he had directed to meet him: there was then 
nothing of disorder discernible in his mind 


by any but himself; but he had withdrawn zo 


from study, and travelled with no other book 
than an English Testament, such as _ chil- 
dren carry to the school: when his friend took 
it into his hand, out of curiosity to see what 


companion a man of letters had chosen, ‘I 2s 


have but one book,’ said Collins, ‘but that is 
them bestaay 

Such was the fate of Collins, with whom I 
once delighted to converse, and whom I yet 
remember with tenderness. 

He was visited at Chichester in his last ill- 
ness by his learned friends Dr. Warton and 
his brother, to whom he spoke with disappro- 
bation of his Oriental Eclogues, as not suffi- 


ciently expressive of Asiatic manners, and 35 


called them his Irish Eclogues. He showed 
them, at the same time, an ode inscribed to 
Mr. John Home, on the superstitions of the 
Highlands; which they thought superior to his 


clined, and he grew more and more burthen- 
some to himself. 
To what I have formerly said of his writ- 
ings may be added, that his diction was often 
5 harsh, unskilfully laboured, and injudiciously 
selected. He affected the obsolete when it was 
not worthy of revival; and he puts his words 
out of the common order, seeming to think, 
with some later candidates for fame, that not 
10to write prose is certainly to write poetry. 
His lines commonly are of slow motion, 
clogged and impeded with clusters of con- 
sonants. As men are often esteemed who can- 
not be loved, so the poetry of Collins may 
15 sometimes extort praise when it gives little 
pleasure. 
Mr. Collins’s first production is added here 
from The Gentleman's Magazine. 


To Miss AURELIA C—R, 
On her Weeping at her Sister’s Wedding 


Cease, fair Aurelia, cease to mourn; 
Lament not Hannah’s happy state; 
You may be happy in your turn, 
And seize the treasure you regret. 
With Love united Hymen stands, 
And softly whispers to your charms, 
“Meet but your lover in my bands, 
You'll find your sister in his arms.” 
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THE LIFE OF 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


To write the Life of him who excelled all 
mankind in writing the lives of others, and 
who, whether we consider his extraordinary 


other works, but which no search has yet 4o endowments, or his various works, has been 


found. 
His disorder was not alienation of mind, 
but general laxity and feebleness, a deficiency 


equalled by few in any age, is an arduous, 
_and may be reckoned in me a presumptuous 
task. 


rather of his vital than his intellectual powers. Had Dr. Johnson written his own Life, in 
What he spoke wanted neither judgment nor 4s conformity with the opinion which he has 
spirit; but a few minutes exhausted him, so given, that every man’s life may be best writ- 
that he was forced to rest upon the couch, till ten by himself; had he employed in the pres- 
a short cessation restored his powers, and he ervation of his own history, that clearness of 
was again able to talk with his former vigour. narration and elegance of language in which 

The approaches of this dreadful malady he s57he has embalmed so many eminent persons, 
began to feel soon after his uncle’s death; the world would probably have had the most 
and with the usual weakness of men so dis- perfect example of biography that was ever 
eased, eagerly snatched that temporary relief exhibited. But although he at different times, 
with which the table and the bottle flatter in a desultory manner, committed to writing 
and seduce, But his health continually de- ss many particulars of the progress of his mind 
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and fortunes, he never had persevering dili- 
gence enough to form them into a regular 
composition. Of these memorials a few have 
been preserved; but the greater part was con- 
signed by him to the flames, a few days before 
his death. 

As I had the honour and happiness of en- 
joying his friendship for upwards of twenty 
years; as I had the scheme of writing his life 
constantly in view; as he was well apprised 
of this circumstance, and from time to time 
obligingly satisfied my enquiries, by commu- 
nicating to me the incidents of his early 
years; as I acquired a facility in recollecting, 
and was very assiduous in recording, his con- 
versation, of which the extraordinary vigour 
and vivacity constituted one of the first fea- 
tures of his character; and as I have spared 
no pains in obtaining materials concerning 
him, from every quarter where I could dis- 
cover that they were to be found, and have 
been favoured with the most liberal communi- 
cations by his friends; I flatter myself that 
few biographers have entered upon such a 
work as this, with more advantages; inde- 
pendent of literary abilities, in which I am 
not vain enough to compare myself with some 
ereat names who have gone before me in this 
kind of writing... . 
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That a man in Mr. Michael Johnson’s cir- 30 


cumstances should think of sending his son to 
the expensive University of Oxford, at his 
own charge, seems very improbable. The sub- 
ject was too delicate to question Johnson 
upon; but I have been assured by Dr. Taylor, 
that the scheme never would have taken 
place, had not a gentleman of Shropshire, one 
of his school-fellows, spontaneously under- 
taken to support him at Oxford, in the char- 
acter of his companion: though, in fact, he 
never received any assistance whatever from 
that gentleman. 

He, however, went to Oxford, and was en- 
tered a Commoner of Pembroke College, on 
the 31st of October, 1728, being-then in his 
mineteenth year... . 

The particular course of his reading while 
at Oxford, and during the time of vacation 
which he passed at home, cannot be traced. 
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Enough has been said of his irregular mode so 


of study. He told me, that from his earliest 
years he loved to read poetry, but hardly ever 
read any poem to an end; that he read Shak- 
speare at a period so early, that the speech 


of the Ghost in Hamlet terrified him when he 55 


was alone; that Horace’s Odes were the com- 
positions in which he took most delight, and 
it was long before he liked his Epistles and 
Satires. He told me what he read solidly at 
Oxford was Greek; not the Grecian historians, 
but Homer and Euripides, and now and then 
a little Epigram; that the study of which he 
was the most fond was Metaphysicks, but he 
had not read much, even in that way. I al- 
ways thought that he did himself injustice in 
his account of what he had read, and that he 
must have been speaking with reference to 
the vast portion of study which is possible, 
and to which a few scholars in the whole his- 
tory of literature have attained; for when I 
once asked him whether a person whose name 
I have now forgotten, studied hard, he an- 
swered “No, Sir. I do not believe he studied 
hard. I never knew a man who studied hard. 
I conclude, indeed, from the effects, that 
some men have studied hard, as Bentley and 
Clarke.” Trying him by that criterion upon 
which he formed his judgment of others, we 
may be absolutely certain, both from his writ- 
ings and his conversation, that his reading 
was very extensive. Dr. Adam Smith, than 
whom few were better judges on this subject, 
once observed to me, that “Johnson knew 
more books than any man alive.” He had a 
peculiar facility in seizing at once what was 
valuable in any book, without submitting to 
the labour of perusing it from beginning to 
end. He had, from the irritability of his con- 
stitution, at all times, an impatience and 
hurry when he either read or wrote. A certain 
apprehension arising from novelty, made him 
write his first exercise at College twice over; 
but he never took that trouble with any other 
composition: and we shall see that his most 
excellent works were struck off at a heat. 
with rapid exertion. .. . 

The res angusta domi prevented him from 
having the advantage of a complete academi- 
cal education. The friend to whom he had 
trusted for support had deceived him. His 
debts in College, though not great, were in- 
creasing; and his scanty remittances from 
Lichfield, which had all along been made with 
great difficulty, could be supplied no longer, 
his father having fallen into a state of in- 
solvency. Compelled, therefore, by irresistible 
necessity, he left the College in autumn, 1731, 
without a degree, having been a member of it 
little more than three years. 
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In a man whom religious education has se- 
cured from licentious indulgences, the passion 
of love, when once it has seized him, is ex- 
ceedingly strong; being unimpaired by dissi- 
pation, and totally concentrated in one object. 
This was experienced by Johnson, when he 
became the fervent admirer of Mrs. Porter, 
after her first husband’s death. Miss Porter 
told me, that when he was first introduced to 
her mother, his appearance was very for- 
bidding: he was then lean and lank, so that 
his immense structure of bones was hideously 
striking to the eye, and the scars of the 
scrofula were deeply visible. He also wore 
his hair, which was straight and stiff, and 
separated behind: and he often had, seem- 
ingly, convulsive starts and odd gesticulations, 
which tended to excite at once surprise and 
ridicule. Mrs. Porter was so much engaged 
by his conversation that she overlooked all 
these external disadvantages, and said to her 
daughter, ‘This is the most sensible man that 
I ever saw in my life.” 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of 
Johnson, and her person and manner, as de- 
scribed to me by the late Mr. Garrick, were 
by no means pleasing to others, she must have 
had a superiority of understanding and tal- 
ents, as she certainly inspired him with a 
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not keep up with me: and, when I rode a 
little slower, she passed me, and complained 
that I lagged behind. I was not to be made 
the slave of caprice; and I resolved to begin 
as I meant to end. I therefore pushed on 
briskly, till I was fairly out of her sight. The 
road lay between two hedges, so I was sure 
she could not miss it; and I contrived that 
she should soon come up with me. When she 
did, I observed her to be in tears.” 

This, it must be allowed, was a singular be- 
ginning of connubial felicity, but there is no 
doubt that Johnson, though he thus shewed a 
manly firmness, proved a most affectionate 
and indulgent husband to the last moment of 
Mrs. Johnson’s life: and in his “Prayers and 
Meditations,’ we find very remarkable evi- 
dence that his regard and fondness for her 
never ceased, even after her death. 

He now set up a private academy, for 
which purpose he hired a large house, well 
situated near his native city. In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1736, there is the follow- 
ing advertisement: “At Edial, near Lichfield, 
in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are boarded 
and taught the Latin and Greek Languages, by 
SAMUEL JOHNSON.” But the only pupils that 
were put under his care were the celebrated 
David Garrick and his brother George, and a 


more than ordinary passion; and she having 30 Mr. Offely, a young gentleman of good for- 


signified her willingness to accept of his hand, 
he went to Lichfield to ask his mother’s con- 
sent to the marriage; which he could not but 
be conscious was a very imprudent scheme, 


tune who died early... . 

Johnson was not more satisfied with h~ 
situation as the master of an academy, than 
with that of the usher of a school; we need 


both on account of their disparity of years,3s not wonder, therefore, that he did not keep 


and her want of fortune. But Mrs. Johnson 
knew too well the ardour of her son’s temper, 
and was too tender a parent to oppose his 
inclinations. 


his academy above a year and a half. From 
Mr. Garrick’s account he did not appear to 
have been profoundly reverenced by his pu- 
pils. His oddities of manner, and uncouth ges- 


I know not for what reason the marriage 40 ticulations, could not but be the subject of 


ceremony was not performed at Birmingham; 
but a resolution was taken that it should be 
at Derby, for which place the bride and bride- 


merriment to them; and in particular, the 
young rogues used to listen at the door of 
his bed-chamber, and peep through the key- 


groom set out on horseback, I suppose in very hole, that they might turn into ridicule his 
good humour. But though Mr. Topham Beau- 4s tumultuous and awkward fondness for Mrs. 


clerk used archly to mention Johnson’s hav- 
ing told him with much gravity, “Sir, it was 
a love marriage on both sides,’ I have had 
from my illustrious friend the following curi- 
ous account of their journey to church upon 
the nuptial morn:—‘‘Sir, she had read the old 
romances, and had got into her head the fan- 
tastical notion that a woman of spirit should 
use her lover like a dog. So, Sir, at first she 


Johnson, whom he used to name by the fa- 
miliar appellation of Tetty or Tetsey, which, 
like Betty or Betsey, is provincially used as 
a contraction for Elizabeth, her Christian 


soname, but which to us seems ludicrous, when 


applied to a woman of her age and appear- 
ance. Mr. Garrick described her to me as 
very fat, with a bosom of more than ordi- 
nary protuberance, with swelled cheeks, of a 


told me that I rode too fast, and she couldss florid red, produced by thick painting, and 
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increased by the liberal use of cordials; flar- 
ing and fantastic in her dress, and affected 
both in her speech and her general behaviour. 
I have seen Garrick exhibit her, by his ex- 
quisite talent of mimicry, so as to excite the 
heartiest bursts of laughter; but he, probably, 
as is the case in all such representations, con- 
siderably aggravated the picture... . 
Johnson now thought of trying his fortune 
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very good company; he might dine for six- 
pence, breakfast on bread and milk for a 
penny, and do without supper. On clean-shirt- 
day he went abroad, and paid visits.” I have 
heard him more than once talk of his frugal 
friend, whom he recollected with esteem and 
kindness, and did not like to have one smile 
at the recital. “This man (said he, gravely) 
was a very sensible man, who perfectly under- 


in London, the great field of genius and exer- 10 stood common affairs: a man of a great deal 


tion, where talents of every kind have the 
fullest scope, and the highest encouragement. 
It is a memorable circumstance that his pupil 
David Garrick went thither at the same time, 
with intent to complete his education, and 
follow the profession of the law, from which 
he was soon diverted by his decided prefer- 
ence for the stage... . 

He had a little money when he came to 
town, and he knew how he could live in the 
cheapest manner. His first lodgings were at 
the house of Mr. Norris, a staymaker, in 
Exeter-street, adjoining Catharine-street, in 
the Strand. “I dined (said he) very well for 
eight-pence, with very good company, at the 
Pine-Apple in New-street, just by. Several of 
them had travelled. They expected to meet 
every day; but did not know one another’s 
names. It used to cost the rest a shilling, for 
they drank wine; but I had a cut of meat for 
six-pence, and bread for a penny, and gave 
the waiter a penny; so that I was quite well 
served, nay, better than the rest, for they 
gave the waiter nothing.” 

He at this time, I believe, abstained en- 
tirely from fermented liquors: a practice to 
which he rigidly conformed for many years 
together, at different periods of his life. 

His OFELLvs, in the Art of Living in Lon- 
don, I have heard him relate, was an Irish 
painter, whom he knew at Birmingham, and 
who had practised his own precepts of econ- 
omy for several years in the British capital. 
He assured Johnson, who, I suppose, was then 
meditating to try his fortune in London, but 
was apprehensive of the expence, “that thirty 
pounds a year was enough to enable a man to 
live there without being contemptible. He al- 
lowed ten pounds for clothes and linen. He 
said a man might live in a garret at eighteen- 
pence a week; few people would inquire 
where he lodged; and if they did, it was easy 
to say, ‘Sir, I am to be found at such a place.’ 
By spending three-pence in a coffee-house, 
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of knowledge of the world, fresh from life, 
not strained through books. He borrowed a 
horse and ten pounds at Birmingham. Finding 
himself master of so much money, he set off 
for West Chester, in order to get to Ireland. 
He returned the horse, and probably the ten 
pounds too, after he got home.” .. . 

His first performance in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, which for many years was his prin- 
cipal source for employment and support, was 
a copy of Latin verses, in March 1738, ad- 
dressed to the editor in so happy a style of 
compliment, that Cave must have been desti- 
tute both of taste and sensibility, had he not 
felt himself highly gratified... . 

It appears that he was now enlisted by Mr. 
Cave as a regular coadjutor in his magazine, 
by which he probably obtained a tolerable 
livelihood. At what time, or by what means, 
he had acquired a competent knowledge both 
of French and Italian, I do not know; but he 
was so well skilled in them, as to be suff- 
ciently qualified for a translator. That part 
of his labour which consisted in emendation 
and improvement of the productions of other 
contributors, like that employed in levelling 
ground, can be perceived only by those who 
had an opportunity of comparing the original 
with the altered copy. What we certainly 
know to have been done by him in this way, 
was the Debates in both houses of Parlia- 
ment, under the name of “The Senate of Lil- 
liput,” sometimes with feigned denominations 
of the several speakers, sometimes with de- 
nominations formed of the letters of their 
real names, in the manner of what is called 
anagram, so that they might easily be de- 
cyphered. Parliament then kept the press in 
a kind of mysterious awe, which made it 
necessary to have recourse to such devices. 
In our time it has acquired an unrestrained 
freedom, so that the people in all parts of 
the kingdom have a fair, open, and exact 
report of the actual proceedings of their rep- 


he might be for some hours every day inss resentatives and legislators, which in our 
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constitution is highly to be valued; though, 
unquestionably, there has of late been too 
much reason to complain of the petulance 
with which obscure scribblers have presumed 
to treat men of the most respectable character 5 
and situation... . 

Thus was Johnson employed during some 
of the best years of his life, as a mere literary 
labourer “for gain, not glory,” solely to ob- 
tain an honest support. He however indulged 
himself in occasional little sallies, which the 
French so happily express by the term jeux 
d’esprit, and which will be noticed in their 
order, in the progress of this work. 

But what first displayed his transcendent 
powers, and “gave the world assurance of the 
Man,” was his “LONDON, a Poem, in Imita- 
tion of the Third Satire of Juvenal;” which 
came out in May this year, and burst forth 
with a splendour, the rays of which will for 
ever encircle his name. Boileau had imitated 
the same satire with great success, applying 
it to Paris: but an attentive comparison will 
satisfy every reader, that he is much excelled 
by the English Juvenal... . 

Johnson’s “London” was published in May, 
1738; and it is remarkable, that it came out 
on the same morning with Pope’s satire, en- 
titled “1738;” so that England had at once 


20 


25 


its Juvenal and Horace as poetical monitors. 30 


The Reverend Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of 
Salisbury, to whom I am indebted for some 
obliging communications, was then a student 
at Oxford, and remembers well the effect 
which “London” produced. Every body was 3s 
delighted with it; and there being no name 
to it, the first buzz of the literary circle was, 
“here is an unknown poet, greater even than 
Pope.” And it is recorded in the Gentleman’s 


Magazine of that year, that it “got to the yo 


second edition in the course of a week.” ... 

In 1740 he wrote for the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine the ‘Preface,’ “The Life of Admiral 
Blake,” and the first parts of those of “Sir 


Francis Drake,” and “Philip Barretier,” both 4; 


of which he finished the following year. He 
also wrote an “Essay on Epitaphs,” and an 
“Epitaph on Phillips, a Musician,” which was 
afterwards published with some other pieces 


of his, in Mrs. Williams’s Miscellanies. This 50 


Epitaph is so exquisitely beautiful, that I re- 
member even Lord Kames, strangely preju- 
diced as he was against Dr. Johnson, was 
compelled to allow it very high praise. It has 


pearing at first with the signature G; but I 
have heard Mr. Garrick declare, that it was 
written by Dr. Johnson, and give the follow- 
ing account of the manner in which it was 
composed. Johnson and he were sitting to- 
gether; when, amongst other things, Garrick 
repeated an Epitaph upon this Phillips by a 
Dr. Wilkes, in these words: 


“Exalted soul! whose harmony could please 
The love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease; 
Could jarring discord, like Amphion, move 
To beauteous order and harmonious love; 
Rest here in peace, till angels bid thee rise, 
And meet thy blessed Saviour in the skies.” 


Johnson shook his head at these common- 
place funeral lines, and said to Garrick, “I 
think, Davy, I can make a better.” Then stir- 
ting about his tea for a little while, in a state 
of meditation, he almost extempore produced 
the following verses: 


“Phillips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless love; 
Rest here, distress’d by poverty no more, 
Here find that calm thou gav’st so oft before; 
Sleep, undisturb’d within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine!” 


He this year [1741], and the two follow- 
ing, wrote the Parliamentary Debates. He 
told me himself, that he was the sole com- 
poser of them for those three years only. He 
was not, however, precisely exact in his state- 
ment, which he mentioned from hasty recol- 
lection; for it is sufficiently evident, that his 
composition of them began November 19, 
1740, and ended February 23, 1742-3. ... 

Johnson told me, that as soon as he found 
that the speeches were thought genuine, he 
determined that he would write no more of 
them; ‘“‘for he would not be accessary to the 
propagation of falsehood.” And such was the 
tenderness of his conscience, that a short time 
before his death he expressed his regret for 
his having been the author of fictions, which 
had passed for realities. 

He nevertheless agreed with me in think- 
ing, that the debates which he had framed 
were to be valued as orations upon questions 
of public importance. They have accord- 
ingly been collected in volumes, properly ar- 
ranged, and recommended to the notice of 
parliamentary speakers by a preface, written 
by no inferior hand. I must, however, ob- 


been ascribed to Mr. Garrick, from its ap- ss serve, that although there is in those debates 
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a wonderful store of political information, 
and very powerful eloquence, I cannot agree 
that they exhibit the manner of each par- 
ticular speaker, as Sir John Hawkins seems to 
think. But, indeed, what opinion can we have 
of his judgment, and taste in public speak- 
ing, who presumes to give, as the character- 
istics of two celebrated orators, “the deep 
mouthed rancour of Pulteney, and the yelping 
pertinacity of Pitt.” 

But the year 1747 is farsnngtihed as the 
epoch, when Johnson’s arduous and important 
work, his DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, was announced to the world, by the 
publication of its Plan or Prospectus. 

How long this immense undertaking had 
been the object of his contemplation, I do 
not know. I once asked him by what means 
he had attained to that astonishing knowledge 
of our language, by which he was enabled to 
realize a design of such extent and accumu- 
lated difficulty. He told me, that “it was not 
the effect of particular study; but that it had 
grown up in his mind insensibly.” I have been 
informed by Mr. James Dodsley, that several 
years before this period, when Johnson was 
one day sitting in his brother Robert’s shop, 
he heard his brother suggest to him, that a 
Dictionary of the English Language would 
be a work that would be well received by the 
public; that Johnson seemed at first to catch 
at the proposition, but, after a pause, said in 
his abrupt decisive manner, “I believe I shall 
not undertake it.” That he, however, had be- 
stowed much thought upon the subject, be- 
fore he published his “Plan,” is evident from 
the enlarged, clear, and accurate views which 
it exhibits; and we find him mentioning in 
that tract, that many of the writers whose 
testimonies were to be produced as authori- 
ties were selected by Pope; which proves 
that he had been furnished, probably by Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, with whatever hints that 
eminent poet had contributed towards a great 
literary project, that had been the-subject of 
important consideration in a former reign. 

The booksellers who contracted with John- 
son, single and unaided, for the execution of 
a work, which in other countries has not been 
effected but by the co-operating exertions of 
many, were Mr. Robert Dodsley, Mr. Charles 
Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar, the two Messieurs 
Longman, and the two Messieurs Knapton. 
The price stipulated was fifteen hundred and 
seventy-five pounds. 
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The “Plan” was addressed to Philip 
Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, then one of his 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State; a 
nobleman who was very ambitious of literary 
distinction, and who, upon being informed of 
the design, had expressed himself in terms 
very favourable to its success. There is, per- 
haps, in every thing of any consequence, a 
secret history which it would be amusing to 
know, could we have it authentically com- 
municated. Johnson told me, “Sir, the way in 
which the plan of my Dictionary came to be 
inscribed to Lord Chesterfield, was this: I had 
neglected to write it by the time appointed. 
Dodsley suggested a desire to have it ad- 
dressed to Lord Chesterfield. I laid hold of 
this as a pretext for delay, that it might be 
better done, and let Dodsley have his desire. 
I said to my friend, Dr. Bathurst, ‘Now if 
any good comes of my addressing to Lord 
Chesterfield, it will be ascribed to deep 
policy, when, in fact, it was only a casual ex- 
cuseé for laziness.” . . 

Dr. Adams found he one day busy at his 
Dictionary, when the following dialogue en- 
sued.—‘“‘ApAms. This is a great work, Sir. 
How are you to get all the etymologies? 
JoHNson. Why, Sir, here is a shelf with 
Junius, and Skinner, and others; and there 
is a Welch gentleman who has published a 
collection of Welch proverbs, who will help 
me with the Welch. Apams. But, Sir, how 
can you do this in three years? JOHNSON. Sir, 
I have no doubt that I can do it in three 
years. ApAmS. But the French Academy, 
which consists of forty members, took forty 
years to compile their Dictionary. JOHNSON. 
Sir, thus it is. This is the proportion. Let me 
see; forty times forty is sixteen hundred. As 
three to sixteen hundred, so is the proportion 
of an Englishman to a Frenchman.” With so 
much ease and pleasantry could he talk of 
that prodigious labour which he had under- 
taken to execute... . 

He is now to be considered as “tugging at 
his oar,” as engaged in a steady continued 
course of occupation, sufficient to employ all 
his time for some years; and which was the 
best preventive of that constitutional melan- 
choly which was ever lurking about him, 
ready to trouble his quiet. But his enlarged 
and lively mind could not be satisfied with- 
out more diversity of employment, and the 
pleasure of animated relaxation. He therefore 


ssnot only exerted his talents in occasional 
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composition, very ditferent from Lexicogra- 
phy, but formed a club in Ivy-lane, Pater- 
noster Row, with a view to enjoy literary dis- 
cussion, and amuse his evening hours. The 
members associated with him in this little 
society were, his beloved friend Dr. Richard 
Bathurst, Mr. Hawkesworth, afterwards well 
known by his writings, Mr. John Hawkins, 
an attorney, and a few others of different pro- 
feSstOnsaeuene 

In 1750 he came forth in the character for 
which he was eminently qualified, a majestic 
teacher of moral and religious wisdom. The 
vehicle which he chose was that of a periodi- 
cal paper, which he knew had been, upon 
former occasions, employed with great suc- 
cess. The Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, 
were the last of the kind published in Eng- 
land, which had stood the test of a long trial; 
and such an interval had now elapsed since 
their publication, as made him justly think 
that, to many of his readers, this form of 
instruction would, in some degree, have the 
advantage of novelty. A few days before the 
first of his Essays came out, there started an- 
other competitor for fame in the same form, 
under the title of “The Tatler Revived,” 
which I believe was “born but to die.” John- 
son was, I think, not very happy in the choice 


pression of spirits, and his labour in carry- 
ing on his Dictionary, he answered the stated 
calls of the press twice a week from the stores 
of his mind, during all that time; having re- 


5 ceived no assistance, except four billets in No. 


10, by Miss Mulso, now Mrs. Chapone; No. 
30, by Mrs. Catharine Talbot; No. 97, by 
Mr. Samuel Richardson, whom he describes 
in an introductory note as “An authour who 


1ohas enlarged the knowledge of human nature, 


and taught the passions to move at the com- 
mand of virtue”; and Numbers 44 and 100, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 

Posterity will be astonished when they are 


1s told, upon the authority of Johnson himself, 


that many of these discourses, which we 
should suppose had been laboured with all 
the slow attention of literary leisure, were 
written in haste as the moment pressed, with- 


29 out even being read over by him before they 


were printed. It can be accounted for only in 
this way; that by reading and meditation, and 
a very close inspection of life, he had accum- 
ulated a great fund of miscellaneous knowl- 


25 edge, which, by a peculiar promptitude of 


mind, was ever ready at his call, and which he 
had constantly accustomed himself to clothe 
in the most apt and energetic expression. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds once asked him by what 


of his title—‘“‘The Rambler”; which certainly 30 means he had attained his extraordinary ac- 


is not suited to a series of grave and moral 
discourses; which the Italians have literally, 
but ludicrously, translated by J! Vagabondo; 
and which has been lately assumed as the de- 
nomination of a vehicle of licentious tales, 
“The Rambler’s Magazine.’ He gave Sir 
Joshua Reynolds the following account of its 
getting this name: “What must be done, Sir, 
will be done. When I was to begin publishing 
that paper, I was at a loss how to name it. 
I sat down at night upon my bedside, and re- 
solved that I would not go to sleep till I had 
fixed its title. The Rambler seemed the best 
that occurred, and I took it.” ... 


curacy and flow of language. He told him, 
that he had early laid it down as a fixed rule 
to do his best on every occasion, and in 
every company: to impart whatever he knew 


3s in the most forcible language he could put it 


in; and that by constant practice, and never 
suffering any careless expressions to escape 
him, or attempting to deliver his thoughts 
without arranging them in the clearest man- 


4oher, it became habitual to him... . 


Johnson told me, with an amiable fondness, 
a little pleasing circumstance relative to this 
work. Mrs. Johnson, in whose judgment and 
taste he had great confidence, said to him, 


The first paper of the Rambler was pub-4s after a few numbers of the Rambler had 


lished on Tuesday the 20th of March, 1749-50; 
and its author was enabled to continue it, 
without interruption, every Tuesday and Sat- 
urday, till Saturday the 17th of March, 1752, 
on which day it closed. This is a strong con- 
firmation of the truth of a remark of his, 
which I have had occasion to quote elsewhere, 
that “a man may write at any time, if he 
will set himself doggedly to it”; for, notwith- 


standing his constitutional indolence, his de- ss 


come out, “I thought very well of you be- 
fore; but I did not imagine you could have 
written any thing equal to this.” Distant 
praise, from whatever quarter, is not so de- 


solightful as that of a wife whom a man loves 


and esteems. Her approbation may be said to 
“come home to his bosom”; and being so 
near, its effect is most sensible and_per- 
MAanenty yee 


Though Johnson’s circumstances were at 
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this time far from being easy, his humane and 
charitable disposition was constantly exerting 
itself. Mrs. Anna Williams, daughter of a 
very ingenious Welch physician, and a woman 
of more than ordinary talents and literature, 
having come to London in hopes of being 
cured of a cataract in both her eyes, which 
afterwards ended in total blindness, was 
kindly received as a constant visitor at his 
house while Mrs. Johnson lived; and, after 
her death, having come under his roof in or- 
der to have an operation upon her eyes per- 
formed with more comfort to her than in 
lodgings, she had an apartment from him 
during the rest of her life, at all times when 
he had a house. 

In 1752 he was almost entirely occupied 
with his Dictionary. The last paper of his 
Rambler was published March 2, this year; 
after which, there was a cessation for some 
time of any exertion of his talents as an es- 
sayist. But, in the same year, Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, who was his warm admirer, and a 
studious imitator of his style, and then lived 
in great intimacy with him, began a periodical 
paper, entitled, ‘““T'=7zE ADVENTURER,” in con- 
nection with other gentlemen, one of whom 
was Johnson’s much-loved friend, Dr. Bath- 
urst; and, without doubt, they received many 


mn 
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20 


25 


valuable hints from his conversation, most 30 


of his friends having been so assisted in the 
course of their works. 

That there should be a suspension of his 
literary labours during a part of the year 
1752, will not seem strange, when it is con- 
sidered that soon after closing his Rambler, 
he suffered a loss which, there can be no 
doubt, affected him with the deepest distress. 
For on the 17th of March, O. S., his wife 
GWG od 

The following very solemn and _ affecting 
prayer was found after Dr. Johnson’s decease, 
by his servant, Mr. Francis Barber, who de- 
livered it to my worthy friend the Reverend 
Mr. Strahan, Vicar of Islington, who at my 
earnest request has obligingly favoured me 
with a copy of it, which he and I compared 
with the original. I present it to the world as 
an undoubted proof of a circumstance in the 
character of my _ illustrious friend, which, 
though some whose hard minds I never shall 
envy, may attack as superstitious, will I am 
sure endear him more to numbers of good 
men. I have an additional, and that a per- 
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sanctions what I myself have always main- 
tained and am fond to indulge: 


“April 26, 1752, being after 12 
at Night of the 25th. 

“O Lord! Governour of heaven and earth, 
in whose hands are embodied and departed 
Spirits, if thou hast ordained the Souls of 
the Dead to minister to the Living, and ap- 
pointed my departed Wife to have care of 
me, grant that I may enjoy the good effects 
of her attention and ministration, whether 
exercised by appearance, impulses, dreams, 
or in any other manner agreeable to thy Govy- 
ernment. Forgive my presumption, enlighten 
my ignorance, and however meaner agents are 
employed, grant me the blessed influences of 
thy holy Spirit, through Jesus Christ our 
Word seinen sae 

Her wedding-ring, when she became his 
wife, was, after her death, preserved by him, 
as long as he lived, with an affectionate care, 
in a little round wooden box, in the inside of 
which he pasted a slip of paper, thus inscribed 
by him in fair characters, as follows: 


“Eheu! 

Eliz. Johnson, 
Nupta Jul. 9° 1736, 
Mortua, eheu! 
Mart. 17° 1752.” 


One night, when Beauclerk and Langton 
had supped at a tavern in London, and sat 
till about three in the morning, it came into 
their heads to go and knock up Johnson, and 
see if they could prevail on him to join 
them in a ramble. They rapped violently at 
the door of his chambers in the Temple, till 
at last he appeared in his shirt, with his little 
black wig on the top of his head, instead of 
a night-cap, and a poker in his hand, imag- 
ining, probably, that some rufhans were com- 
ing to attack him. When he discovered who 
they were, and was told their errand, he 
smiled, and with great good humour agreed 
to their proposal: “What, is it you, you dogs! 
[ll have a frisk with you.” He was soon drest, 
and they sallied forth together into Covent- 
Garden, where the greengrocers and fruiterers 
were beginning to arrange their hampers, just 
come in from the country. Johnson made 
some attempts to help them; but the honest 
gardeners stared so at his figure and manner, 


sonal motive for presenting it, because its; and odd interference, that he soon saw his 
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services were not relished. They then repaired strange even to entertain a doubt concerning 
to one of the neighbouring taverns, and made a story so long and so widely current, and 
a bowl of that liquor called Bishop, which thus implicitly adopted, if not sanctioned, by 
Johnson had always liked: while in joyous the authority which I have mentioned; but 
contempt of sleep, from which he had been 5 Johnson himself assured me, that there was 
roused, he repeated the festive lines, not the least foundation for it. He told me, 
that there never was any particular incident 
which produced a quarrel between Lord Ches- 
terfield and him; but that his Lordship’s con- 
They did not stay long, but walked down 10 tinued neglect was the reason why he resolved 
to the Thames, took a boat, and rowed to. to have no connexion with him. When the 
Billingsgate. Beauclerk and Johnson were so Dictionary was upon the eve of publication, 
well pleased with their amusement, that they Lord Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flat- 
resolved to persevere in dissipation for the tered himself with expectations that Johnson 
rest of the day: but Langton deserted them, 15 would dedicate the work to him, attempted, 
being engaged to breakfast with some young in a courtly manner, to soothe and insinuate 
Ladies. Johnson scolded him for “leaving his himself with the Sage, conscious, as it should 
social friends to go and sit with a set of seem, of the cold indifference with which he 
wretched un-idea’d girls.” Garrick being told had treated its learned author; and further 
of this ramble, said to him smartly, “I heard 20 attempted to conciliate him, by writing two 
of your frolic t’other night. You'll be in the papers in “The World,” in recommendation 
Chronicle.” Upon which Johnson afterwards of the work; and it must be confessed, that 
observed, “He durst not do such a thing. His they contain some studied compliments, so 
wife would not Jet him!” ... finely turned, that if there had been no previ- 
The Dictionary, we may believe, afforded zs ous offence, it is probable that Johnson would 
Johnson full occupation this year [1754]. As have been highly delighted. Praise, in general, 
it approached to its conclusion, he probably was pleasing to him; but by praise from a 
worked with redoubled vigour, as seamen in- man of rank and elegant accomplishments, he 
crease their exertion and alacrity when they was peculiarly gratified... . 
have a near prospect of their haven. 30 This courtly device failed of its effect. 
Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had Johnson, who thought that “all was false and 
paid the high compliment of addressing to his hollow,” despised the honeyed words, and was 
Lordship the Plan of his Dictionary, had be- even indignant that Lord Chesterfield should, 
haved to him in such a manner as to excite for a moment, imagine, that he could be the 
his contempt and indignation. The world has 35 dupe of such an artifice. His expression to me 
been for many years amused with a story concerning Lord Chesterfield, upon this occa- 
confidently told, and as confidently repeated sion, was, “Sir, after making great profes- 
with additional circumstances, that a sudden _ sions, he had, for many years, taken no notice 
disgust was taken by Johnson upon occasion of me; but when my Dictionary was coming 
of his having been one day kept long in wait- 40 out, he fell a scribbling in ‘The World’ about 
ing in his Lordship’s antechamber, for which it. Upon which, I wrote him a letter expressed 
the reason assigned was, that he had company in civil terms, but such as might shew him 
with him; and that at last, when the door that I did not mind what he said or wrote, 
opened, out walked Colley Cibber; and that and that I had done with him.” 
Johnson was so violently provoked when he4s This is that celebrated letter of which so 
found for whom he had been so long excluded, much has been said, and about which curi- 
that he went away in a passion, and never osity has been so long excited, without being 
would return. I remember having mentioned gratified. I for many years solicited Johnson 
this story to George Lord Lyttelton, who told to favour me with a copy of it, that so ex- 
me, he was very intimate with Lord Chester- 50 cellent a composition might not be lost to 
field; and holding it as a well-known truth, posterity. He delayed from time to time to 
defended Lord Chesterfield by saying, that give it me; till at last in 1781, when we were 
“Cibber, who had been introduced familiarly on a visit at Mr. Dilly’s, at Southill in Bed- 
by the back-stairs, had probably not been  fordshire, he was pleased to dictate it to me 
there above ten minutes.” It may seems; from memory. He afterwards found among 


“Short, O short then be thy reign, 
And give us to the world again!” 
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his papers a copy of it, which he had dictated 
to Mr. Baretti, with its title and corrections, 
in his own hand-writing. This he gave to Mr. 
Langton; adding that if it were to come into 
print, he wished it to be from that copy. By 
Mr. Langton’s kindness, I am enabled to enrich 
my work with a perfect transcript of what the 
world has so eagerly desired to see. 


“To THE RicHtT HonouRABLE THE EARL OF 
CHESTERFIELD. 
“MY LORD, February 7, 1755. 
“IT HAVE been lately informed, by the 
proprietor of the World, that two papers, in 
which my Dictionary is recommended to the 
public, were written by your Lordship. To 
be so distinguished, is an honour, which, being 
very little accustomed to favours from the 
great, I know not well how to receive, or in 
what terms to acknowledge. 

“When, upon some slight encouragement, I 
first visited your Lordship, I was overpow- 
ered, liké the rest of mankind, by the en- 
chantment of your address, and could not 
forbear to wish that I might boast myself Le 
vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre ;—that I 
might obtain that regard for which I saw the 
world contending; but I found my attendance 
so little encouraged, that neither pride nor 


modesty would suffer me to continue it. When 30 


I had once addressed your Lordship in pub- 
lic, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing 
which a retired and uncourtly scholar can 
possess. I had done all that I could; and no 


man is well pleased to have his all neglected, 35 


we it ever so little. 

“Seven years, my Lord, have now past, 
since 1 waited in your outward rooms, or was 
repulsed from your door; during which time 


I have been pushing on my work through dif- 40 


ficulties, of which it is useless to complain, 
and have brought it, at last, to the verge of 
publication, without one act of assistance, 
one word of encouragement, or one smile of 


favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for 4s 


I never had a Patron before. 

“The shepherd in Virgil grew at last ac- 
quainted with Love, and found him a native 
of the rocks. 


“Ts not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks so 


with unconcern on a man struggling for life 
in the water, and, when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with help? The notice 
which you have been pleased to take of my 


it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and 
cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and can- 
not impart it; till I am known, and do not 
want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity, 


5 not to confess obligations where no benefit 


has been received, or to be unwilling that the 
Public should consider me as owing that to 
a Patron, which Providence has enabled me 
to do for myself. 

“Having carried on my work thus far with 
so little obligation to any favourer of learn- 
ing, I shall not be disappointed though I 
should conclude it, if less be possible, with 
less; for I have been long wakened from that 


15 dream of hope, in which I once boasted my- 


self with so much exultation, 
“My Lord, 
“Your Lordship’s most humble 
“Most obedient servant, 
“SAM. JOHNSON.” ... 


That Lord Chesterfield must have been 
mortified by the lofty contempt, and polite, 
yet keen, satire with which Johnson exhibited 
him to himself in this letter, it is impossible 
to doubt. He, however, with that glossy du- 
plicity which was his constant study, affected 
to be quite unconcerned. Dr. Adams men- 
tioned to Mr. Robert Dodsley that he was 
sorry Johnson had written his letter to Lord 
Chesterfield. Dodsley, with the true feelings 
of trade, said ‘he was very sorry too; for that 
he had a property in the Dictionary, to which 
his Lordship’s patronage might have been of 
consequence.” He then told Dr. Adams, that 
Lord Chesterfield had shewn him the letter. 
“T should have imagined (replied Dr. Adams) 
that Lord Chesterfield would have concealed 
it.” “Poh! (said Dodsley) do you think a 
letter from Johnson could hurt Lord Chester- 
field? Not at all, Sir. It lay upon his table, 
where any body might see it. He read it to 
me; said, ‘this man has great powers,’ pointed 
out the severest passages, and observed how 
well they were expressed.” This air of indif- 
ference, which imposed upon the worthy 
Dodsley, was certainly nothing but a speci- 
men of that dissimulation which Lord Ches- 
terfield inculcated as one of the most essential 
lessons for the conduct of life... . 

Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the 
Strand, took the principal charge of conduct- 
ing the publication of Johnson’s Dictionary; 
and as the patience of the proprietors was 


labours, had it been early, had been kind; but 55 repeatedly tried and almost exhausted, by 
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their expecting that the work would be com- 
pleted, within the time which Johnson had 
sanguinely supposed, the learned author was 
often goaded to dispatch, more especially as 
he had received all the copy money, by dif- 
ferent drafts, a considerable time before he 
had finished his task. When the messenger 
who carried the last sheet to Millar returned, 
Johnson asked him, ‘Well, what did he say?” 
—‘Sir, (answered the messenger) he said, 
thank Gop I have done with him.” “TI am glad 
(replied Johnson, with a smile,) that he 
thanks Gop for any thing.” 

A few of his definitions must be admitted 
to be erroneous. Thus, Windward and Lee-1: 
ward, though directly of opposite meaning, are 
defined identically the same way; as to which 
inconsiderable specks it is enough to observe, 
that his Preface announces that he was 
aware there might be many such in so im- 
mense a work; nor was he at all disconcerted 
when an instance was pointed out to him. A 
lady once asked him how he came to define 
Pastern the knee of a horse: instead of mak- 
ing an elaborate defence, as she expected, he 
at once answered, “Ignorance, Madam, pure 
ignorance.” His definition of Network has 
been often quoted with sportive malignity, as 
obscuring a thing in itself very plain. But to 


predominance of his private feelings in the 
composition of this work, than any now to be 
found in it. “You know, Sir, Lord Gower for- 
sook the old Jacobite interest. When I came 


5 to the Renegado, after telling that it meant 


‘one who deserts to the enemy, a revolter,’ I 
added, Sometimes we say a Gower. Thus it 
went to the press: but the printer had more 
wit than IJ, and struck it out.” 

Let it, however, be remembered, that this 
indulgence does not display itself, only in 
sarcasm towards others, but sometimes in 
playful allusion to the notions commonly 
entertained of his own laborious task. Thus: 
5 “Grub-street, the name of a street in London, 
much inhabited by writers of small histories, 
dictionaries, and temporary poems; whence 
any mean production is called Grub-street.” 
—“‘Lexicographer, a writer of dictionaries, a 


20 harmless drudge.” 


The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, whose notions 
and habits of life were very opposite to his, 
but who was ever eminent for literature and 
vivacity, sallied forth with a little Jew d’Esprit 


zs upon the following passage in his Grammar 


of the English Tongue, prefixed to the Dic- 
tionary: “H seldom, perhaps never, begins any 
but the first syllable.” In an essay printed in 
“the Public Advertiser,’ this lively writer 


these frivolous censures no other answer is 30 enumerated many instances in opposition to 


necessary than that with which we are fur- 
nished by his own Preface. “To explain, re- 
quires the use of terms less abstruse than 
that which is to be explained, and such terms 


this remark; for example, “The author of 
this observation must be a man of a quick 
appre-hension, and of a most compre-hensive 
genius.” The position is undoubtedly ex- 


cannot always be found. For as nothing can 3,5 pressed with too much latitude. 


be proved but by supposing something intui- 
tively known, and evident without proof, so 
nothing can be defined but by the use of 
words too plain to admit of definition. Some- 


times easier words are changed into harder; 4o 


as, burial, into sepulture or interment; dry, 
into desiccative; dryness, into siccity or arid- 
ity; fit, into paroxism; for, the easiest word, 
whatever it be, can never be translated into 
one more easy.” 


His introducing his own opinions, and even 


prejudices, under general definitions of words, 
while at the same time the original meaning 
of the words is not explained, as his Tory, 
Whig, Pension, Oats, Excise, and a few more, 


cannot be fully defended, and must be placed 


to the account of capricious and humorous 
indulgence. Talking to me upon this subject 
when we were at Ashbourne 


uy, Aa, 10K 


This light sally, we may suppose, made no 
great impression on our Lexicographer; for 
we find that he did not alter the passage till 
many years afterwards... . 

He this year [1756] resumed his scheme of 
giving an edition of Shakspeare with notes. 
He issued proposals of considerable length, in 
which he shewed that he perfectly well knew 
what variety of research such an undertaking 


4s required; but his. indolence prevented him 


from pursuing it with that diligence which 
alone can collect those scattered facts, that 
genius, however acute, penetrating, and lumi- 
nous, cannot discover by its own force. It 


sois remarkable, that at this time his fancied 


activity was for the moment so vigorous, that 
he promised his work should be published be- 
fore Christmas, 1757. Yet nine years elapsed 
before it saw the light. His throes in bring- 


mentioned a still stronger instance of thes; ing it forth had been severe and remittent ; 
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and at last we may almost conclude that the 
Cesarian operation was performed by the 
knife of Churchill, whose upbraiding satire, 
I dare say, made Johnson’s friends urge him 
to dispatch. 


“He for subscribers baits his hook, 

And takes your cash; but where’s the book? 
No matter where; wise fear, you know, 
Forbids the robbing of a foe; 

But what, to serve our private ends, 

Forbids the cheating of our friends?” 


Soon after this event, he wrote his ‘“Ras- 
SELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA: concerning 
the publication of which Sir John Hawkins 
guesses vaguely and idly, instead of having 
taken the trouble to inform himself with au- 
thentic precision. Not to trouble my readers 
with a repetition of the Knight’s reveries, I 
have to mention, that the late Mr. Strahan 
the printer told me, that Johnson wrote it, 
that with the profits he might defray the ex- 
pense of his mother’s funeral, and pay some 
little debts which she had left. He told Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, that he composed it in the 
evenings of one week, sent it to the press in 
portions as it was written, and had never 
since read it over. Mr. Strahan, Mr. Johnston, 
and Mr. Dodsley, purchased it for a hundred 
pounds, but afterwards paid him twenty-five 
pounds more, when it came to a second edi- 
WON, o go 

The fund of thinking which this work con- 
tains is such, that almost every sentence of 
it may furnish a subject of long meditation. 
I am not satisfied if a year passes without my 
having read it through; and at every perusal, 
my admiration of the mind which produced 
it is so highly raised, that I can scarcely be- 
lieve that I had the honour of enjoying the 
intimacy of such a man... . 

The accession of George the Third to the 
throne of these kingdoms, opened a new and 
brighter prospect to men of literary merit, 
who had been honoured with no mark of 
royal favour in the preceding reign. His pres- 
ent Majesty’s education in this country, as 
well as his taste and beneficence, prompted 
him to be the patron of science and the arts; 
and early this year Johnson having been rep- 
resented to him as a very learned and good 
man, without any certain provision, his Maj- 
esty was pleased to grant him a pension of 
three hundred pounds a year. The Earl of 


Io 


i 
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honour to announce this instance of his Sov- 
ereign’s bounty, concerning which, many and 
various stories, all equally erroneous, have 
been propagated; maliciously representing it 
as a political bribe to Johnson, to desert his 
avowed principles, and become the tool of a 
government which he held to be founded in 
usurpation. I have taken care to have it in 
my power to refute them from the most au- 
thentic information. Lord Bute told me, that 
Mr. Wedderburne, now Lord Loughborough, 
was the person who first mentioned this sub- 
ject to him. Lord Loughborough told me, that 
the pension was granted to Johnson solely as 
the reward of his literary merit, without any 
stipulation whatever, or even tacit under- 
standing that he should write for admin- 
istration. His Lordship added, that he was 
confident the political tracts which Johnson 
afterwards did write, as they were entirely 
consonant with his own opinions, would have 
been written by him, though no pension had 
been granted to him. 

Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Mr. Murphy, 
who then lived a good deal both with him 
and Mr. Wedderburne, told me, that they 
previously talked with Johnson upon this 
matter, and that it was perfectly understood 
by all parties that the pension was merely 
honorary. ... 

This [1763] is to me a memorable year; 
for in it I had the happiness to obtain the ac- 
quaintance of that extraordinary man whose 
memoirs J am now writing; an acquaintance 
which I shall ever esteem as one of the most 
fortunate circumstances in my life. Though 
then but two-and-twenty, I had for several 
years read his works with delight and instruc- 
tion, and had the highest reverence for their 
author, which had grown up in my fancy into 
a kind of mysterious veneration, by figuring 
to myself a state of solemn elevated abstrac- 
tion, in which I supposed him to live in the 
immense metropolis of London... . 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then 
kept a bookseller’s shop in Russel-street, 
Covent-garden, told me that Johnson was very 
much his friend, and came frequently to his 
house, where he more than once invited me 
to meet him: but by some unlucky accident 
or other he was prevented from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good un- 
derstanding and talents, with the advantage 
of a liberal education. Though somewhat 


Bute, who was then Prime Minister, had the ss; pompous, he was an entertaining companion; 
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and his literary performances have no in- 
considerable share of merit. He was a friendly 
and very hospitable man. Both he and his 
wife, (who has been celebrated for her 
beauty,) though upon the stage for many 
years, maintained an uniform decency of char- 
acter; and Johnson esteemed them, and lived 
in as easy an intimacy with them as with 
any family which he used to visit. Mr. Davies 
recollected several of Johnson’s remarkable 
sayings, and was one of the best of the 
many imitators of his voice and manner, 
while relating them. He increased my im- 
patience more and more to see the extraor- 
dinary man whose works I highly valued, and 
whose conversation was reported to be so 
peculiarly excellent. 

At last, on Monday the 16th of May, when 
I was sitting in Mr. Davies’s back-parlour, 
after having drunk tea with him and Mrs. 
Davies, Johnson unexpectedly came into the 
shop; and Mr. Davies having perceived him 
through the glass-door in the room in which 
we were sitting, advancing towards us,—he 
announced his awful approach to me, some- 
what in the manner of an actor in the part 
of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet on the 
appearance of his father’s ghost, “Look, my 
Lord, it comes.” I found that I had a very 


from it, or left it, retorted, “That, Sir, I 
find, is what a very great many of your coun- 
trymen cannot help.” This stroke stunned me 
a good deal; and when we had sat down, I felt 


s myself not a little embarrassed, and appre- 


hensive of what might come hext. He then 
addressed himself to Davies: “What do you 
think of Garrick? He has refused me an order 
for the play for Miss Williams, because he 


ro knows the house will be full, and that an 


order would be worth three shillings.” Eager to 
take any opening to get into conversation with 
him, I ventured to say, “O, Sir, I cannot 
think Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trifle 


1s to you.” “Sir, (said he, with a stern look,) I 


have known David Garrick longer than you 
have done: and I know no right you have to 
talk to me on the subject.” Perhaps I deserved 
this check; for it was rather presumptuous in 


zo me, an entire stranger, to express any doubt of 


the justice of his animadversion upon his old 
acquaintance and pupil. I now felt myself 
much mortified, and began to think, that the 
hope which I had long indulged of obtaining 


25 his acquaintance was blasted. And, in truth, 


had not my ardour been uncommonly strong, 
and my resolution uncommonly persevering, so 
rough a reception might have deterred me for 
ever from making any further attempts. For- 


perfect idea of Johnson’s figure, from the 30 tunately, however, I remained upon the fieid 


portrait of him painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds soon after he had published his Diction- 
ary, in the attitude of sitting in his easy 
chair in deep meditation; which was the first 


not wholly discomfited; and was soon re- 
warded by hearing some of his conversa- 
(OI, 5 oc 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary 


picture his friend did for him, which Sir 3s vigour of his conversation, and regretted that 


Joshua very kindly presented to me, and 
from which an engraving has been made for 
this work. Mr. Davies mentioned my name, 
and respectfully introduced me to him. I was 


I was drawn away from it by an engagement 
at another place. I had, for a part of the eve- 
ning, been left alone with him, and had 
ventured to make an observation now and 


much agitated; and recollecting his preju- 40 then, which he received very civilly; so that 


dice against the Scotch, of which I had 
heard much, I said to Davies, “Don’t tell 
where I come from.’”—‘‘From Scotland,” cried 
Davies, roguishly. “Mr. Johnson, (said I,) I 


I was satisfied that though there was a rough- 
ness in his manner, there was no ill-nature 
in his disposition. Davies followed me to the 
door, and when I complained to him a little 


do indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot 45 of the hard blows which the great man had 


help it.” I am willing to flatter myself that 
I meant this as light pleasantry to soothe and 
conciliate him, and not as an humiliating 
abasement at the expense of my country. But 


given me, he kindly took upon him to con- 
sole me by saying, “Don’t be uneasy. I can 
see he likes you very well.” 

A few days afterwards I called on Davies, 


however that might be, this speech was some- 5° and asked him if he thought I might take 


what unlucky; for with that quickness of wit 
for which he was so remarkable, he seized “he 
expression “come from Scotland,” which I 
used in the sense of being of that country; 


the liberty of waiting on Mr. Johnson at his 
chambers in the Temple. He said I certainly 
might, and that Mr. Johnson would take it as 
a compliment. So on Tuesday the 24th of 


and, as if I had said that I had come away ss May, after having been enlivened by the witty 
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sallies of Messieurs Thornton, Wilkes, Church- 
ill, and Lloyd, with whom I had passed the 
morning, I boldly repaired to Johnson. His 
Chambers were on the first floor of No. 1, 
Inner-Temple-lane, and I entered them with an 
impression given me by the Reverend Dr. 
Blair, of Edinburgh, who had been _intro- 
duced to him not long before, and described 
his having “found the Giant in his den”; an 
expression which, when I came to be pretty 
well acquainted with Johnson, I repeated to 
him, and he was diverted at this picturesque 
account of himself. Dr. Blair had been pre- 
sented to him by Dr. James Fordyce. At this 
time the controversy concerning the pieces 
published by Mr. James Macpherson, as trans- 
lations of Ossian, was at its height. Johnson 
had all along denied their authenticity; and, 
what was still more provoking to their ad- 
mirers, maintained that they had no merit. 
The subject having been introduced by Dr. 
Fordyce, Dr. Blair, relying on the internal 
evidence of their antiquity, asked Dr. John- 
son whether he thought any man of a modern 
age could have written such poems? John- 
son replied, “Yes, Sir, many men, many 
women, and many children.” Johnson at this 
time, did not know that Dr. Blair had just 
published a Dissertation, not only defending 
their authenticity, but seriously ranking them 
with the poems of Homer and Virgil; and when 
he was afterwards informed of this circum- 
stance, he expressed some displeasure at Dr. 
Fordyce’s having suggested the topic, and 
said, “I am not sorry that they got thus much 
for their pains. Sir, it was like leading one to 
talk of a book, when the author is concealed 
behind the door.” 

He received me very courteously: but, it 
must be confessed, that his apartment, and 
furniture, and morning dress, were sufficiently 
uncouth. His brown suit of clothes looked very 
rusty: he had on a little old shrivelled un- 
powdered wig, which was too small for his 
head; his shirt-neck and knees of his breeches 
were loose; his black worsted stockings ill 
drawn up; and he had a pair of unbuckled 
shoes by way of slippers. But all these slovenly 
particularities were forgotten the moment that 
he began to talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do 
not recollect, were sitting with him; and 
when they went away, I also rose; but he 
said to me, “Nay, don’t go.”—“Sir, (said I,) 
I am afraid that I intrude upon you. It is be- 
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He seemed pleased with this compliment, 
which I sincerely paid him, and answered, 
“Sir, I am obliged to any man who visits 
MO cass * 

When I rose a second time, he again pressed 
me to stay, which I did. 

He told me, that he generally went abroad 
at four in the afternoon, and seldom came 
home till two in the morning. I took the 
liberty to ask if he did not think it wrong to 
live thus, and not make more use of his 
great talents. He owned it was a bad habit. 
On reviewing, at the distance of many years, 
my journal of this period, I wonder how, at 
my first visit, I ventured to talk to him so 
freely, and that he bore it with so much in- 
dulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to 
promise to favour me with his company one 
evening at my lodgings: and, as I took my 
leave, shook me cordially by the hand. It is 
almost needless to add, that I felt no little 
elation at having now so happily established 
an acquaintance of which I had been so long 
ambitious. 


He [Goldsmith] told me that he had sold 
a novel for four hundred pounds. This was his 
“Vicar of Wakefield.” But Johnson informed 
me, that he had made the bargain for Gold- 
smith, and the price was sixty pounds. “And, 
Sir, (said he,) a sufficient price too, when it 
was sold; for then the fame of Goldsmith had 
not been elevated, as it afterwards was, by 
his “Traveller’; and the bookseller had such 
faint hopes of profit by his bargain, that he 
kept the manuscript by him a long time, 
and did not publish it till after the “Travel- 
ler’ had appeared. Then, to be sure, it was 
accidentally worth more money.” 

Mrs. Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins have 
strangely misstated the history of Goldsmith’s 
situation and Johnson’s friendly interference, 
when this novel was sold. I shall give it au- 
thentically from Johnson’s own exact nar- 
ration: 

“T received one morning a message from 
poor Goldsmith that he was in great dis- 
tress, and as it was not in his power to come 
to me, begging that I would come to him as 
soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, and 
promised to come to him directly. I accord- 
ingly went as soon as I was drest, and found 
that his landlady had arrested him for his 


nevolent to allow me to sit and hear you.” ss rent, at which he was in a violent passion. I 
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perceived that he had already changed my 
guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira and 
a glass before him. I put the cork into the 
bottle, desired he would be calm, and began to 
talk to him of the means by which he might 
be extricated. He then told me that he had 
a novel ready for the press, which he produced 
to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit; 
told the landlady I should soon return, and 
having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty 
pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money, and 
he discharged his rent, not without rating 
his landlady in a high tone for having used 
him so ill.” 

My next meeting with Johnson was on 
Friday the 1st of July, when he and I and 
Dr. Goldsmith supped at the Mitre. I was 
before this time pretty well acquainted with 
Goldsmith, who was one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Johnsonian school. Gold- 
smith’s respectful attachment to Johnson was 
then at its height; for his own literary repu- 
tation had not yet distinguished him so much 
as to excite a vain desire of competition with 
his great Master. He had increased my ad- 
miration of the goodness of Johnson’s heart, 
by incidental remarks in the course of con- 
versation, such as, when I mentioned Mr. 
Levet, whom he entertained under his roof, 
“He is poor and honest, which is recommenda- 
tion enough to Johnson”; and when I won- 
dered that he was very kind to a man of 
whom I had heard a very bad character, “He 
is now become miserable, and that insures the 
protection of Johnson.” .. . 

Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose 
for the topic of his conversation the praises 
of his native country. He began with saying, 
that there was very rich land around Edin- 
burgh. Goldsmith, who had studied physic 
there, contradicted this, very untruly, with a 
sneering laugh. Disconcerted a little by this, 
Mr. Ogilvie then took a new ground, where, 
I suppose, he thought himself perfectly safe; 
for he observed, that Scotland had a great 
many noble wild prospects. Jounson. “I be- 
lieve, Sir, you have a great many. Norway, 
too, has noble wild prospects; and Lapland 
is remarkable for prodigious noble wild pros- 


pects. But, Sir, let me tell you, the noblest so 


prospect which a Scotchman ever sees, is 
the high road that leads him to England!” 
This unexpected and pointed sally produced 
a roar of applause. After all, however, those 
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who admire the rude grandeur of Nature, can- 
not deny it to Caledonia... . 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the 
excellence of rhyme over blank verse in Eng- 
lish poetry. I mentioned to him that Dr. 
Adam Smith, in his lectures upon composition, 
when I studied under him in the College of 
Glasgow, had maintained the same opinion 
strenuously, and I repeated some of his argu- 
ments. JOHNSON. “Sir, I was once in company 
with Smith, and we did not take to each 
other; but had I known that he loved rhyme 
as much as you tell me he does, I should have 
HUGGED him.” . 

To such a degree of unrestrained frank- 
ness had he now accustomed me, that in the 
course of this evening I talked of the numer- 
ous reflections which had been thrown out 
against him on account of his having ac- 
cepted a pension from his present Majesty. 
“Why, Sir, (said he, with a hearty laugh,) 
it is a mighty foolish noise that they make. 
I have accepted of a pension as a reward 
which has been thought due to my literary 
merit; and now that I have this pension, I 
am the same man in every respect that I have 
ever been; I retain the same principles. It is 
true, that I cannot now curse (smiling) the 
House of Hanover; nor would it be decent 
for me to drink King James’s health in the 
wine that King George gives me money to 
pay for. But, Sir, I think that the pleasure 
of cursing the House of Hanover, and drink- 
ing King James’s health, are amply over- 
balanced by three hundred pounds a year.” 

There was here, most certainly, an affecta- 
tion of more Jacobitism than he really had; 
and indeed an intention of admitting, for the 
moment, in a much greater extent than it 
really existed, the charge of disaffection im- 
puted to him by the world, merely for the 
purpose of shewing how dexterously he could 
repel an attack, even though he were placed 
in the most disadvantageous position; for I 
have heard him declare, that if holding up 
his right hand would have secured victory at 
Culloden to Prince Charles’s army, he was 
not sure he would have held it up; so little 
confidence had he in the right claimed by the 
house of Stuart, and so fearful was he of the 
consequences of another revolution on the 
throne of Great-Britain; and Mr. Topham 
Beauclerk assured me, he had heard him say 
this before he had his pension. At another 
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time he said to Mr. Langton, “Nothing has 
ever offered, that has made it worth my while 
to consider the question fully.” He, however, 
also said to the same gentleman, talking of 
King James the Second, “It was become im- 
possible for him to reign any longer in this 
country.” He no doubt had an early attach- 
ment to the House of Stuart; but his zeal 
had cooled as his reason strengthened. In- 
deed, I heard him once say, “‘that after the 
death of a violent Whig, with whom he used 
to contend with great eagerness, he felt his 
Toryism much abated.” I suppose he meant 
Mr. Walmsley. 

Yet there is no doubt that at earlier periods 
he was wont often to exercise both his pleas- 
antry and ingenuity in talking Jacobitism. My 
much respected friend, Dr. Douglas, now 
Bishop of Salisbury, has favoured me with the 
following admirable instance from his Lord- 
ship’s own recollection. One day when dining 
at old Mr. Langton’s, where Miss Roberts, his 
niece, was one of the company, Johnson, with 
his usual complacent attention to the fair sex, 
took her by the hand and said, “My dear, I 
hope you are a Jacobite.” Old Mr. Langton, 
who, though a high and steady Tory, was 
attached to the present Royal Family, seemed 
offended, and asked Johnson, with great 
warmth, what he could mean by putting such 
a question to his niece! “Why, Sir, (said 
Johnson,) I meant no offence to your niece, 
I meant her a great compliment. A Jacobite, 
Sir, believes in the divine right of Kings. He 
that believes in the divine right of Kings 
believes in a Divinity. A Jacobite believes in 
the divine right of Bishops. He that believes 
in the divine right of Bishops believes in the 
divine authority of the Christian religion. 
Therefore, Sir, a Jacobite is neither an Atheist 
nor a Deist. That cannot be said of a Whig; 
for Whiggism is a negation of all princi- 
Pi Goans ote 

Mr. Dempster having endeavoured to main- 
tain that intrinsic merit ought -to make the 
only distinction amongst mankind. JOHNSON. 
“Why, Sir, mankind have found that this can- 
not be. How shall we determine the propor- 
tion of intrinsic merit? Were that to be the 
only distinction amongst mankind, we should 
soon quarrel about the degrees of it. Were 
all distinctions abolished, the strongest would 
not long acquiesce, but would endeavour to 
obtain a superiority by their bodily strength. 
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But, Sir, as subordination is very necessary 
for society, and contentions for superiority 
very dangerous, mankind, that is to say, all 
civilized nations, have settled it upon a plain 
invariable principle. A man is born to heredi- 
tary rank; or his being appointed to certain 
offices, gives him a certain rank. Subordina- 
tion tends greatly to human happiness. Were 
we all upon an equality, we should have no 
other enjoyment than mere animal pleasure.” 

I said, I considered distinction of rank to 
be of so much importance in civilized society, 
that if I were asked on the same day to dine 
with the first Duke in England, and with the 
first man in Britain for genius, I should hesi- 
tate which to prefer. JoHNsoN. “To be sure, 
Sir, if you were to dine only once, and it were 
never to be known where you dined, you 
would choose rather to dine with the first 
man for genius; but to gain most respect, you 
should dine with the first Duke in England. 
For nine people in ten that you meet with, 
would have a higher opinion of you for having 
dined with a Duke; and the great genius him- 
self would receive you better, because you 
had been with the great Duke.” ... 

He again insisted on the duty of maintain- 
ing subordination of rank. “Sir, I would no 
more deprive a nobleman of his respect, than 
of his money. I consider myself as acting a 
part in the great system of society, and I do 
to others as I would have them to do to me. 
I would behave to a nobleman as I should 
expect he would hehave to me, were I a 
nobleman and he Sam Johnson. Sir, there is 
one Mrs. Macaulay in this town, a great re- 
publican. One day when I was at her house, 
I put on a very grave countenance, and said 
to her, ‘Madam, I am now become a convert 
to your way of thinking. I am convinced that 
all mankind are upon an equal footing; and 
to give you an unquestionable proof, Madam, 
that I am in earnest, here is a very sensible, 
civil, well-behaved fellow-citizen, your foot- 
man; I desire that he may be allowed to sit 
down and dine with us.’ I thus, Sir, shewed 
her the absurdity of the levelling doctrine. 
She has never liked me since. Sir, your level- 
lers wish to level down as far as themselves; 
but they cannot bear levelling up to them- 
selves. They would all have some people under 
them; why not then have some people above 
them?” I mentioned a certain author who 
disgusted me by his forwardness, and by 
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shewing no deference to noblemen into whose 
company he was admitted. JoHNSON. “Sup- 
pose a shoemaker should claim an equality 
with him, as he does with a Lord: how he 
would stare. ‘Why, Sir, do you stare? (says 
the shoemaker,) I do great service to society. 
’Tis true, I am paid for doing it; but so are 
you, Sir: and I am sorry to say it, better 
paid than I am, for doing something not so 
necessary. For mankind could do better with- 
out your books, than without my shoes.’ Thus, 
Sir, there would be a perpetual struggle for 
precedence, were there no fixed invariable 
rules for the distinction of rank, which creates 
no jealousy, as it is allowed to be acciden- 
tall geen 

As we walked along the Strand to-night, 
arm in arm, a woman of the town accosted us, 
in the usual enticing manner. “No, no, my 
girl, (said Johnson,) it won't do.” He, how- 
ever, did not treat her with harshness; and 
we talked of the wretched life of such women, 
and agreed, that much more misery than hap- 
piness, upon the whole, is produced by illicit 
commerce between the sexes. 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr. Johnson and I 
took a sculler at the Temple-stairs, and set 
out for Greenwich. I asked him if he really 
thought a knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages an essential requisite to a good 
education. JoHNSOoN. “Most certainly, Sir; for 
those who know them have a very great ad- 
vantage over those who do not. Nay, Sir, it is 
wonderful what a difference learning makes 
upon people even in the common intercourse 
of life, which does not appear to be much con- 


nected with it.” “And yet, (said I,) people go 


through the world very well, and carry on the 


business of life to good advantage, without 


learning.” JoHNSON. “Why, Sir, that may be 
true in cases where learning cannot possibly 
be of any use; for instance, this boy rows us 
as well without learning, as if he could sing 
the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who 
were the first sailors.” He then called to the 


boy, “What would you give, my lad, to know 


about the Argonauts?” “Sir, (said the boy,) 
I would give what I have.” Johnson was much 


pleased with his answer, and we gave him a 


double fare. Dr. Johnson then turning to me, 
“Sir, (said he,) a desire of knowledge is the 


natural feeling of mankind; and every human 


being, whose mind is not debauched, will be 


willing to give all that he has, to get knowl- 


edge.” 


We landed at the Old Swan, and walked to 
Billingsgate, where we took oars and moved 
smoothly along the silver Thames. It was a 
very fine day. We were entertained with the 
immense number and variety of ships that 
were lying at anchor, and with the beautiful 
country on each side of the river... . 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich 
Park. He asked me I suppose, by way of try- 
ing my disposition, “Is not this very fine?” 
Having no exquisite relish of the beauties of 
Nature, and being more delighted with “‘the 
busy hum of men,” I answered, “Yes, Sir; 
but not equal to Fleet-street.” JOHNSON. 
“Vou are right, Sir.” 

I am aware that many of my readers may 
censure my want of taste. Let me, however, 
shelter myself under the authority of a very 
fashionable Baronet in the brilliant world, 
who, on his attention being called to the fra- 
grance of a May evening in the country, ob- 
served, “This may be very well; but for my 
part, I prefer the smell of a flambeau at the 
house.” 

We staid so long at Greenwich, that our 
sail up the river, in our return to London, was 
by no means so pleasant as in the morning; 
for the night air was so cold that it made 
me shiver. I was the more sensible of it from 
having sat up all the night before recollecting 
and writing in my Journal what I thought 
worthy of preservation; an exertion, which, 
during the first part of my acquaintance with 
Johnson, I frequently made. I remember hav- 
ing sat up four nights in one week, without 
being much incommoded in the day time. 

Johnson, whose robust frame was not in 
the least affected by the cold, scolded me, 
as if my shivering had been a paltry effemi- 
nacy, saying, “Why do you shiver?” Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, of the Commons, told me, that 
when he complained of a head-ache in the 
post-chaise, as they were travelling together to 
Scotland, Johnson treated him in the same 
manner: “At your age, Sir, I had no head- 
ache.” It is not easy to make allowance for 
sensations in others, which we ourselves have 
not at the time. We must all have experienced 
how very differently we are affected by the 
complaints of our neighbours, when we are 
well and when we are ill. In full health, we 
can scarcely believe that they suffer much; 
so faint is the image of pain upon our imagi- 
nation: when softened by sickness, we readily 
s5 sympathize with the sufferings of others... . 
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Next day, Sunday, July 31, I told him I 
lad been that morning at a meeting of the 
people called Quakers, where I had heard a 
woman preach. JoHNSON. “Sir, a woman’s 
preaching is like a dog’s walking on his hind 
legs. It is not done well; but you are surprised 
to find it done at all.” ... 

At supper this night he talked of good eat- 
ing with uncommon satisfaction. “Some peo- 
ple, (said he,) have a foolish way of not 
minding, or pretending not to mind, what they 
eat. For my part, I mind my belly very 
studiously, and very carefully; for I look 
upon it, that he who does not mind his belly, 
will hardly mind any thing else.” He now 
appeared to me Jean Bull philosophe, and he 
was for the moment, not only serious, but 
vehement. Yet I have heard him, upon other 
occasions, talk with great contempt of peo- 
ple who were anxious to gratify their palates; 
and the 206th number of his Rambler is a 
masterly essay against gulosity. His practice, 
indeed, I must acknowledge, may be con- 
sidered as casting the balance of his different 
opinions upon this subject; for I never knew 
any man who relished good eating more than 
he did. When at table, he was totally absorbed 
in the business of the moment; his looks 
seemed riveted to his plate; nor would he, 
unless when in very high company, say one 
word, or even pay the least attention to what 
was said by others, till he had satisfied his 
appetite: which was so fierce, and indulged 
with such intenseness, that while in the act 
of eating, the veins of his forehead swelled, 
and generally a strong perspiration was visible. 
To those whose sensations were delicate, this 
could not but be disgusting; and it was doubt- 
less not very suitable to the character of a 
philosopher, who should be distinguished by 
self-command. But it must be owned, that 
Johnson, though he could be rigidly abste- 
mious, was not a temperate man either in eat- 
ing or drinking. He could refrain, but he could 
not use moderately. He told me, that he had 
fasted two days without inconvenience, and 
that he had never been hungry but once. 
They who beheld with wonder how much he 
eat upon all occasions, when his dinner was 
to his taste, could not easily conceive what he 
must have meant by hunger; and not only 
was he remarkable for the extraordinary quan- 
tity which he eat, but he was, or affected to 
be, a man of very nice discernment in the 
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cally on the dishes which had been at table 
where he had dined or supped, and to 
recollect very minutely what he had liked. 
I remember when he was in Scotland, his 
praising “Gordon’s palates,” (a dish of palates 
at the Honourable Alexander Gordon’s,) 
with a warmth of expression which might 
have done honour to more important sub- 
jects. “As for Maclaurin’s imitation of a 
made dish, it was e wretched attempt.” He 
about the same ume was so much dis- 
pleased with the performances of a noble- 
man’s French cook, that he exclaimed with 
vehemence, “I’d throw such a rascal into the 
river;” and he then proceeded to alarm a 
lady at whose house he was to sup, by the 
following manifesto of his skill: “I, Madam, 
who live at a variety of good tables, am a 
much better judge of cookery, than any per- 
son who has a very tolerable cook, but lives 
much at home; for his palate is gradually 
adapted to the taste of his cook: whereas, 
Madam, in trying by a wider range, I can 
more exquisitely judge.”” When invited to dine, 
even with an intimate friend, he was not 
pleased if something better than a plain din- 
ner was not prepared for him. I have heard 
him say on such an occasion, “This was a 
good dinner enough, to be sure: but it was 
not a dinner to ask a man to.” On the other 
hand, he was wont to express, with great glee, 
his satisfaction when he had been entertained 
quite to his mind. One day when he had 
dined with his neighbour and landlord, in Bolt- 
court, Mr. Allen, the printer, whose old house- 
keeper had studied his taste in every thing, 
he pronounced this eulogy: “Sir, we could not 
have had a better dinner, had there been a 
S900 10} \COORSs ae 

Soon after his return to London, which was 
in February [1764], was founded that CLup, 
which existed long without a name, but at 
Mr. Garrick’s funeral became distinguished 
by the title of THe Lirerary Crus. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had the merit of being the 
first proposer of it, to which Johnson acceded; 
and the original members were, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Edmund Burke, 
Dr. Nugent, Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. 
Goldsmith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir John Haw- 
kins. They met at the Turk’s Head, in Ger- 
rard-street, Soho, one evening in every week, 
at seven, and generally continued their con- 
versation till a pretty late hour. This ciub 


science of cookery. He used to descant criti-ss has been gradually increased to its present 
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number, thirty-five. After about ten years, in- 
stead of supping weekly, it was resolved to 
dine together once a fortnight during the 
meeting of Parliament. Their original tavern 
having been converted into a private house, 
they moved first to Prince’s in Sackville- 
street, then to Le Telier’s in Dover-street, and 
now meet at Parsloe’s, St. James’s-street.... 

About this time he was afflicted with a very 
severe return of the hypochondriac disorder, 
which was ever lurking about him. He was so 
ill, as, notwithstanding his remarkable love 
of company, to be entirely averse to society, 
the most fatal symptom of that malady. Dr. 
Adams told me, that, as an old friend he was 
admitted to visit him, and that he found him 
in a deplorable state, sighing, groaning, talk- 
ing to himself, and restlessly walking from 
room to room. He then used this emphatical 
expression of the misery which he felt: “I 
would consent to have a limb amputated to 
recover my spirits.” 

Talking to himself was, indeed, one of his 
singularities ever since I knew him. I was 
certain that he was frequently uttering pious 
ejaculations; for fragments of the Lord’s 
prayer have been distinctly overheard. His 
friend Mr. Thomas Davies, of whom Church- 
ill says, 
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“That Davies hath a very pretty wife,—” 


when Dr. Johnson muttered—‘lead us not 
into temptation,” used with waggish and gal- 
lant humour to whisper Mrs. Davies, “You, 
my dear, are the cause of this.” 

He had another particularity, of which none 
of his friends even ventured to ask an ex- 
planation. It appeared to me some super- 
stitious habit, which he had contracted early, 
and from which he had never called upon his 40 
reason to disentangle him. This was his 
anxious care to go out or in at a door or 
passage, by a certain number of steps from 
a certain point, or at least so as that either 
his right or his left foot, (I am not certain 4; 
which,) should constantly make the first 
actual movement when he came close to the 
door or passage. Thus I conjecture: for I 
have, upon innumerable occasions, observed 
him suddenly stop, and then seem to count so 
his steps with a deep earnestness: and when 
he had neglected or gone wrong in this sort 
of magical movement, I have seen him go 
back again, put himself in a proper posture 
to begin the ceremony, and, having gone ss 


35 


through it, break from his abstraction, walk 
briskly on, and join his companion. A strange 
instance of something of this nature, even 
when on horseback, happened when he was in 
the Isle of Sky. Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
observed him to go a good way about, rather 
than cross a particular alley in Leicester- 
fields; but this Sir Joshua imputed to his 
having had some disagreeable recollection as- 
sociated with it. 

That the most minute singularities which 
belonged to him, and made very observable 
parts of his appearance and manner, may not 
be omitted, it is requisite to mention, that 
while talking or even musing as he sat in his 
chair, he commonly held his head to one side 
towards his right shoulder, and shook it in 
a tremulous manner, moving his body back- 
wards and forwards, and rubbing his left knee 
in the same direction, with the palm of his 
hand. In the intervals of articulating he made 
various sounds with his mouth; sometimes as 
if ruminating. or what is called chewing the 
cud, sometimes giving a half whistle, some- 
times making his tongue play backwards from 
the roof of his mouth, as if clucking like a 
hen, and sometimes protruding it against his 
upper gums in front, as if pronouncing quickly 
under his breath, too, too, too: all this accom- 
panied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but 
more frequently with a smile. Generally when 
he had concluded a period, in the course of a 
dispute, by which time he was a good deal 
exhausted by violence and vociferation, he 
used to blow out his breath like a whale. This 
I suppose was a relief to his lungs; and 
seemed in him to be a contemptuous mode 
of expression, as if he had made the argu- 
ments of his opponent fly like chaff before the 
wind. 

I am fully aware how very obvious an 
occasion I here give for the sneering jocu- 
larity of such as have no relish of an exact 
likeness; which to render complete, he who 
draws it must not disdain the slightest strokes. 
But if witlings should be inclined to at- 
tack this account, let them have the candour 
to quote what I have offered in my de- 
WONG, cic o 

This year [1765] was distinguished by his 
being introduced into the family of Mr. 
Thrale, one of the most eminent brewers in 
England, and member of Parliament for the 
borough of Southwark. Foreigners are not a 
little amazed, when they hear of brewers, 
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distillers, and men in similar departments of 
trade, held forth as persons of considerable 
consequence. In this great commercial country 
it is natural that a situation which produces 
much wealth should be considered as very 
respectable; and, no doubt, honest industry 
is entitled to esteem. But, perhaps, the too 
rapid advances of men of low extraction tends 
to lessen the value of that distinction by birth 
and gentility, which has ever been found 
beneficial to the grand scheme of subordina- 
LORY s- « 

Mr. Thrale had married Miss Hester Lynch 
Salusbury of good Welch extraction, a lady 
of lively talents, improved by education. That 
Johnson’s introduction into Mr. Thrale’s 
family, which contributed so much to the 
happiness of his life, was owing to her desire 
for his conversation, is a very probable and 
the general supposition: but it is not the 
truth. Mr. Murphy, who was intimate with 
Mr. Thrale, having spoken very highly of Dr. 
Johnson, he was requested to make them 
acquainted. This being mentioned to Johnson, 
he accepted of an invitation to dinner, at 
Thrale’s, and was so much pleased with his 
reception, both by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and 
they so much pleased with him, that his in- 
vitations to their house were more and more 
frequent, till at last he became one of the 
family, and an apartment was appropriated to 
him, both in their house at Southwark and in 
their villa at Streatham... . 

In the October of this year he at length 
gave to the world his edition of Shakspeare, 
which, if it had no other merit but that of 
producing his Preface, in which the excel- 
lencies and defects of that immortal bard are 
displayed with a masterly hand, the nation 
would have had no reason to complain. A 
blind indiscriminate admiration of Shakspeare 
had exposed the British nation to the ridi- 
cule of foreigners. Johnson, by candidly ad- 
mitting the faults of his poet, had the more 
credit in bestowing on him deserved and in- 
disputable praise; and doubtless none of all 
his panegyrists have done him half so much 
honour. Their praise was like that of a coun- 
sel, upon his own side of the cause; John- 
son’s was like the grave, well considered, and 
impartial opinion of the judge, which falls 
from his lips with weight, and is received with 
reverence. What he did as a commentator has 
no small share of merit, though his researches 
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acute as they might have been; which we now 
certainly know from the labours of other able 
and ingenious critics who have followed him. 
He has enriched his edition with a concise 
account of each play, and of his characteris- 
tic excellence. Many of his notes have il- 
lustrated obscurities in the text, and placed 
passages eminent for beauty in a more con- 
spicuous light; and he has, in general, ex- 
hibited such a mode of annotation, as may 
be beneficial to al! subsequent editors... . 

In February, 1767, there happened one of 
the most remarkable incidents of Johnson’s 
life, which gratified his monarchical enthu- 
siasm, and which he loved to relate with all 
its circumstances, when requested by ‘his 
friends. This was his being honoured by a 
private conversation with his Majesty, in the 
library at the Queen’s house. He had fre- 
quently visited those splendid rooms, and 
noble collection of books, which he used to 
say was more numerous and curious than he 
supposed any person could have made in the 
time which the King had employed. Mr. 
Barnard, the librarian, took care that he should 
have every accommodation that should con- 
tribute to his ease and convenience, while in- 
dulging his literary taste in that place: so 
that he had here a very agreeable resource at 
leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of his 
occasional visits, was pleased to signify a 
desire that he should be told when Dr. John- 
son came next to the library. Accordingly, the 
next time that Johnson did come, as soon as 
he was fairly engaged with a pook, on which, 
while he sat by the fire, he seemed quite in- 
tent, Mr. Barnard stole round to the apart- 
ment where the King was, and, in obedience 
to his Majesty’s commands, mentioned that 
Dr. Johnson was then in the library. His 
Majesty said he was at leisure, and would go 
to him: upon which Mr. Barnard took one 
of the candles that stood on the King’s table 
and lighted his Majesty through a suite of 
rooms, till they came to a private door into 
the library, of which his Majesty had the key. 
Being entered, Mr. Barnard stepped forward 
hastily to Dr. Johnson, who was still in a 
profound study, and whispered him, “Sir, here 
is the King.” Johnson started up, and stood 
still. His Majesty approached him, and at 
once was courteously easy... . ; 

His Majesty enquired if he was then writ- 


were not so ample, and his investigations so ss ing any thing. He answered, he was not, for he 
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had pretty well told the world what he knew, 
and must now read to acquire more knowl- 
edge. The King, as it should seem with a 
view to urge him to rely on his own stores as 
an original writer, and to continue his labours, 
then said “I do not think you borrow much 
from any body.” Johnson said, he thought he 
had already done his part as a writer. “I 
should have thought so too, (said the King,) 
if you had not written so well.”—Johnson 
observed to me, upon this, that “No man 
could have paid a handsomer compliment; 
and it was fit for a King to pay. It was de- 
cisive.” When asked by another friend, at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, whether he made any 
reply to this high compliment, he answered, 
“No, Sir. When the King had said it, it was 
to be so. It was not for me to bandy civilities 
with my Sovereign.” Perhaps no man who had 
spent his whole life in courts could have 
shewn a more nice and dignified sense of 
true politeness than Johnson did in this in- 
Stan Cesare 

During the whole of this interview, John- 
son talked to his Majesty with profound re- 
spect, but still in his firm manly manner, 
with a sonorous voice, and never in that sub- 
dued tone which is commonly used at the 
levee and in the drawing room. After the 
King withdrew, Johnson 
highly pleased with his Majesty’s conversa- 
tion, and gracious behaviour. He said to Mr. 
Barnard, “Sir, they may talk of the King as 
they will; but he is the finest gentleman I 
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from being in a situation, where the powers 
of the mind are at once excited to vigorous 
exertion, and tempered by reverential awe. 

During all the time in which Dr. Johnson 


5 was employed in relating to the circle at Sir 


Joshua Reynolds’s the particulars of what 
passed between the King and him, Dr. Gold- 
smith remained unmoved upon a sofa at 
some distance, affecting not to join in the 


toleast in the eager curiosity of the company. 


He assigned as a reason for his gloom and 
seeming inattention, that he apprehended 
Johnson had relinquished his purpose of fur- 
nishing him with a Prologue to his play, with 


15 the hopes of which he had been flattered; 


but it was strongly suspected that he was 
fretting with chagrin and envy at the singular 
honour Dr. Johnson had lately enjoyed. At 
length, the frankness, and simplicity of his 


29 natural character prevailed. He sprung from 


the sofa, advanced to Johnson, and in a kind 
of flutter, from imagining himself in the 
situation which he had just been hearing de- 
scribed, exlaimed, “Well, you acquitted your- 


zs self in this conversation better than I should 


have done; for I should have bowed and 
stammered through the whole of it.” 


What words were used by Mr. Macpherson 


shewed himself 30 in his letter to the venerable Sage, I have 


never heard; but they are generally said to 
have been of a nature very different from the 
language of literary contest. Dr. Johnson’s 
answer appeared in the news-papers of the 


have ever seen.” And he afterwards observed 35 day, and has since been frequently republished; 


to Mr. Langton, “Sir, his manners are those 
of as fine a gentleman as we may suppose 
Lewis the Fourteenth or Charles the Second.” 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, where a circle 


but not with perfect accuracy. I give it as 
dictated to me by himself, written down in 
his presence, and authenticated by a note in 
his own hand-writing, “This, I think, is a 


of Johnson’s friends was collected round him qo true copy.” 


to hear his account of this memorable con- 
versation, Dr. Joseph Warton, in his frank 
and lively manner, was very active in pressing 
him to mention the particulars. “Come now, 


“MR. JAMES MACPHERSON. 
“I RECEIVED your foolish and impudent 
letter. Any violence offered me I shall do my 


Sir, this is an interesting matter; do favour 4s best to repel; and what I cannot do for my- 


us with it.” Johnson, with great good humour, 
complied. 

He told them, “I found his Majesty wished 
I should talk, and I made it my business to 


self, the law shall do for me. I hope I shall 
never be deterred from detecting what I think 
a cheat, by the menaces of a ruffian. 

“What would you have me retract? I 


talk. I find it does a man good to be talked 50 thought your book an imposture; I think it an 


to by his sovereign. In the first place, a man 
cannot be in a passion—.” Here some ques- 
tion interrupted him, which is to be regretted, 
as he certainly would have pointed out and 


imposture still. For this opinion I have given 
my reasons to the public, which I here dare 
you to refute. Your rage I defy. Your abili- 
ties, since your Homer, are not so formid- 


illustrated many circumstances of advantage, ss able; and what I hear of your morals in- 
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clines me to pay regard not to what you shall 
say, but to what you shall prove. You may 
print this if you will. 

“SAM. JOHNSON.” 


Mr. Macpherson little knew the character 
of Dr. Johnson, if he supposed that he could 
be easily intimidated; for no man was ever 
more remarkable for personal courage. He 
had, indeed, an awful dread of death, or 
rather, “of something after death”; and what 
rational man, who seriously thinks of quitting 
all that he has ever known, and going into a 
new and unknown state of being, can be with- 
out that dread? But his fear was from re- 
flection; his courage natural. His fear, in that 
one instance, was the result of philosophical 
and religious consideration. He feared death, 
but he feared nothing else, not even what 
might occasion death. Many. instances of his 
resolutron may be mentioned. One day, at Mr. 
Beauclerk’s house in the country, when two 
large dogs were fighting, he went up to them, 
and beat them till they separated; and at 
another time, when told of the danger there 
was that a gun might burst if charged with 
many balls, he put in six or seven and fired it 
off against a wall. Mr. Langton told me, that 
when they were swimming together near Ox- 


ford, he cautioned Dr. Johnson against a pool, 30 


which was reckoned particularly dangerous; 
upon which Johnson directly swam into it. He 
told me himself that one night he was at- 
tacked in the street by four men, to whom 
he would not yield, but kept them all at bay, 
till the watch came up, and carried both him 
and them to the round-house. In the play- 
house at Lichfield, as Mr. Garrick informed 
me, Johnson having for a moment quitted a 
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chair which was placed for him between the 40 


side-scenes, a gentleman took possession of it, 
and when Johnson on his return civilly de. 
manded his seat, rudely refused to give it 
up; upon which Johnson laid hold of it, and 
~ tossed him and the chair into the pit. Foote, 
who so successfully revived the old comedy, 
by exhibiting living characters, had resolved 
to imitate Johnson on the stage, expecting 
great profits from his ridicule of so celebrated 


45 


a man. Johnson being informed of his inten- 5° 


tion, and being at dinner at Mr. Thomas 
Davies’s the bookseller, from whom I had the 
story, he asked Mr. Davies “what was the 
common price of an oak stick”; and being 
answered six-pence, “Why then, Sir, 


(said 55 have no doubt; and, 


he,) give me leave to send your servant to 
purchase me a shilling one. I’ll have a double 
quantity; for I am told Foote means to take 
me off, as he calls it, and I am determined 
the fellow shall not do it with impunity.” 
Davies took care to acquaint Foote of this, 
which effectually checked the wantonness of 
the mimic. Mr. Macpherson’s menaces made 
Johnson provide himself with the same im- 
plement of defence; and had he been attacked, 
I have no doubt that, old as he was, he 
would have made his corporal prowess be felt 
as much as his intellectual... . 

The doubts which, in my correspondence 
with him, I had ventured to state as to the 
justice and wisdom of the conduct of Great- 
Britain towards the American colonies, while 
I at the same time requested that he would 
enable me to inform myself upon that mo- 
mentous subject, he had altogether disre- 
garded; and had recently published a pamphlet, 
intitled “Taxation no Tyranny; an answer to 
the Resolutions and Address of the American 
Congress.” 

He had long before indulged most un- 
favourable sentiments of our fellow-subjects 
in America. For, as early as 1769, I was told 
by Dr. John Campbell, that he had said of 
them, ‘Sir, they are a race of convicts, and 
ought to be thankful for any thing we allow 
them short of hanging.” 

Of this performance I avoided to talk with 
him; for I had now formed a clear and settled 
opinion, that the people of America were well 
warranted to resist a claim that their fellow- 
subjects in the mother-country should have 
the entire command of their fortunes, by tax- 
ing them without their own consent; and the 
extreme violence which it breathed, appeared 
to me so unsuitable to the mildness of a 
Christian philosopher, and so directly opposite 
to the principles of peace which he had so 
beautifully recommended in his pamphlet re- 
specting Falkland’s Islands, that I was sorry 
to see him appear in so unfavourable a light. 
Besides, I could not perceive in it that ability 
of argument, or that felicity of expression, for 
which he was, upon other occasions, so emi- 
nent. Positive assertion, sarcastical severity, 
and extravagant ridicule, which he himself 
reprobated as a test of truth, were united in 
this rhapsody. 

That this pamphlet was written at the de- 
sire of those who were then in power, I 
indeed, he owned to me, 
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that it had been revised and curtailed by some 
of them. He told me, that they had struck 
out one passage, which was to this effect: 
“That the Colonists could with no solidity 
argue from their not having been taxed while 5 
in their infancy, that they should not now be 
taxed. We do not put a calf into the plow; we 
wait till he is an ox.” He said, “They struck it 
out either critically as too ludicrous, or politi- 


cally as too exasperating. I care not which. It 10 


was their business. If an architect says, I will 
build five stories, and the man who employs 
him says, I will have only three, the employer 
is to decide.” “Yes, Sir, (said I,) in ordinary 


cases. But should it be so when the architect 15 


gives his skill and labour gratis?” .. . 
Johnson was in high spirits this evening at 

the club, and talked with great animation and 

success. He attacked Swift, as he used to do 


upon all occasions. “The ‘Tale of a Tub’ is 20 


so much superior to his other writings, that 
one can hardly believe he was the author of 
it: there is in it such a vigour of mind, such 
a swarm of thoughts, so much of nature, and 


art, and life.” I wondered to hear him say zs 


of “Gulliver’s Travels.” “When once you have 
thought of big men and little men, it is very 
easy to do all the rest.” I endeavoured to 
make a stand for Swift, and tried to rouse 


those who were much more able to defend 30 


him; but in vain. Johnson at last, of his own 
accord, allowed very great merit to the in- 
ventory of articles found in the pocket of 
“the Man Mountain,’ particularly the de- 
scription of his watch, which it was conjec- 
tured was his Gop, as he consulted it upon all 
occasions. He observed, that ‘Swift put his 
name to but two things, (after he had a name 
to put,) ‘The Plan for the Improvement of 
the English language,’ and the last ‘Drapier’s 
ILeiiee So 

Next day I dined with Johnson at Mr. 
Thrale’s. He attacked Gray, calling him “a 
dull fellow.” Boswett. “I understand he was 
reserved, and might appear dull in company; 
but surely he was not dull in poetry.” Joun- 
SON. “Sir, he was dull in company, dull in his 
closet, dull every where. He was dull in a new 
way, and that made many people think him 


GREAT. He was a mechanical poet.” He then so 


repeated some ludicrous lines, which have 
escaped my memory, and said, “Is not that 
GREAT, like his Odes?” Mrs. Thrale maintained 
that his Odes were melodious; upon which he 
exclaimed, 
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“Weave the warp, and weave the woof;”-— 


I added, in a solemn tone, 


““The winding sheet of Edward’s race.’ ” 


There is a good line.”—“Ay, (said he,) and 
the next line is a good one,” (pronouncing it 
contemptuously; ) 


“Give ample verge and room enough.”— 


“No, Sir, there are but two good stanzas in 
Gray’s poetry, which are in his ‘Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.’” He then repeated the 
stanza, 


“For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey,’ &c. 


mistaking one word; for instead of precincts 
he said confines. He added, “The other stanza 
IL OHO,” sn 

I introduced Aristotle’s doctrine in his “Art 
of Poetry,” of “the xa@apois tov rabnuator, 
the purging of the passions,” as the purpose 
of tragedy. “But how are the passions to be 
purged by terror and pity?” (said I, with 
an assumed air of ignorance, to incite him 
to talk, for which it was often necessary to 
employ some address.) JoHNsoN. “Why, Sir, 
you are to consider what is the meaning of 
purging in the original sense. It is to expel 
impurities from the human body. The mind 
is subject to the same imperfection. The 
passions are the great movers of human ac- 
tions; but they are mixed with such impuri- 
ties, that it is necessary they should be purged 
or refined by means of terror and pity. For 
instance, ambition is a noble passion; but by 
seeing upon the stage, that a man who is so 
excessively ambitious as to raise himself by 
injustice, is punished, we are terrified at 
the fatal consequences of such a passion. In 
the same manner a certain degree of resent- 
ment is necessary; but if we see that a man 
carries it too far, we pity the object of it, and 
are taught to moderate that passion.” My 
record upon this occasion does great injustice 
to Johnson’s expression, which was so forcible 
and brilliant, that Mr. Cradock whispered 
me, “O that his words were written in a 
DOO kalau 

To those who delight in tracing the progress 
of works of literature, it will be an entertain- 
ment to compare the limited design with the 
ample execution of that admirable perform- 
ance, “The Lives of the English Poets,” 


55 which is the richest, most beautiful, and in- 
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deed most perfect, production of Johnson’s 
pen. His notion of it at this time appears in 
the preceding letter. He had a memorandum 
in this year [1777], “29 May, Easter-Eve, 
I treated with booksellers on a bargain, but 
the time was not long.” The bargain was con- 
cerning that undertaking; but his tender con- 
science seems alarmed, lest it should have 
intruded too much on his devout preparation 
for the solemnity of the ensuing day. But, 
indeed, very little time was necessary for 
Johnson’s concluding a treaty with the book- 
sellers; as he had, I believe, less attention to 
profit from his labours, than any man to whom 
literature has been a profession. I shall here 
insert from a letter to me from my late 
worthy friend Mr. Edward Dilly, though of a 
later date, an account of this plan so hap- 
pily conceived; since it was the occasion of 
procuring for us an elegant collection of the 
best biography and criticism of which our 
language can boast. 


“To James BosweELt, Eso. 
“Southhill, Sept. 26, 1777. 

“DEAR SIR, 

“Vou will find by this letter, that I am 
still in the same calm retreat, from the noise 
and bustle of London, as when I wrote to you 
last. I am happy to find you had such an agree- 
able meeting with your old friend Dr. John- 
son; I have no doubt your stock is much 
increased by the interview; few men, nay I 
may say, scarcely any man has got that fund 
of knowledge and entertainment as Dr. John- 
son in conversation. When he opens freely, 
every one is attentive to what he says, and 
cannot fail of improvement as well as pleas- 
ure. 

“The edition of the Poets, now printing, 
will do honour to the English press; and a 
concise account of the life of each author, 
by Dr. Johnson, will be a very valuable ad- 
dition, and stamp the reputation of this edi- 
tion superior to any thing that is gone 
before. The first cause that gave rise to this 
undertaking, I believe, was owing to the little 
trifling edition of the Poets, printing by the 
Martins at Edinburgh, and to be sold by Bell, 
in London. Upon examining the volumes which 
were printed, the type was found so extremely 
small, that many persons could not read them; 
not only this inconvenience attended it, but 
the inaccuracy of the press was very con- 
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of an invasion of what we call our Literary 
Property, induced the London Booksellers to 
print an elegant and accurate edition of all 
the English poets of reputation, from Chaucer 
to the present time. 

“Accordingly a select number of the most 
respectable booksellers met on the occasion; 
and, on consulting together, agreed, that all 
the proprietors of copy-right in the various 
Poets should be summoned together; and 
when their opinions were given, to proceed 
immediately on the business. Accordingly a 
meeting was held, consisting of about forty of 
the most respectable booksellers of London, 
when it was agreed that an elegant and uni- 
form edition of “The English Poets’ should 
be immediately printed, with a concise ac- 
count of the life of each author, by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson; and that three persons 
should be deputed to wait upon Dr. Johnson, 
to solicit him to undertake the Lives, viz. T. 
Davies, Strahan, and Cadell. The Doctor very 
politely undertook it, and seemed exceedingly 
pleased with the proposal. As to the terms, 
it was left entirely to the Doctor to name his 
own; he mentioned two hundred guineas; it 
was immediately agreed to; and a farther com- 
pliment, I believe, will be made him. A com- 
mittee was likewise appointed to engage the 
best engravers, vzz. Bartolozzi, Sherwin, Hall, 
&c. Likewise another committee for giving 
directions about the paper, printing, &c. so 
that the whole will be conducted with spirit, 
and in the best manner, with respect to au- 
thorship, editorship, engravings, &c., &c. My 
brother will give you a list of the Poets we 
mean to give, many of which are within the 
time of the Act of Queen Anne, which Martin 
and Bell cannot give, as they have no property 
in them; the proprietors are almost all the 
booksellers in London, of consequence. I am, 
dear Sir, 

“Ever yours, 
“EDWARD DILLy.” .. . 


He observed, that a gentleman of eminence 
in literature had got into a bad style of Poetry 
of late. “He puts (said he) a very common 
thing in a strange dress till he does not know 
it himself, and thinks other people do not 
know it.” BosweLy. “That is owing to his 
being so much versant in old English Poetry.” 
Jounson. “What is that to the purpose, Sir? 
If I say a man is drunk, and you tell me it 


spicuous. These reasons, as well as the ideass is owing to his taking much drink, the matter 
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is not mended. No, Sir, has taken to an 
odd mode. For example; he’d write thus: 


‘Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 
Wearing out life’s evening gray.’ 
3 3 . 5 
Gray evening is common enough; but evenmg 
gray he’d think fine.—Stay;—we'll make out 
the stanza: 


‘Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 

Wearing out life’s evening gray: 
Smite thy bosom, sage, and tell, 

What is bliss? and which the way?’ ” 


BosweE.. “But why smite his bosom, Sir?” 
Jounson. “Why to shew he was in earnest,” 
(smiling.)—He at an after period added the | 
following stanza: 


“Thus I spoke; and speaking sigh’d; 
Scarce repress’d the starting tear ;— 

When the smiling sage reply’d— 
—Come, my lad, and drink some beer.” 


23 


I cannot help thinking the first stanza very 
good solemn poetry, as also the first three 
lines of the second. Its last line is an excellent 
burlesque surprise on gloomy sentimental en- 
quirers. And, perhaps, the advice is as good,. 
as can be given to a low-spirited dissatisfied 
being:—‘“Don’t trouble your head with sickly 
thinking: take a cup, and be merry.”.:. : 
[JouHNnson.] “Colley Cibber once consulted 


me as to one of his birth-day Odes, a long ,, 


time before it was wanted. I objected very 
freely to several passages. Cibber lost patience, 
and would not read his Ode to an end. When 
we had done with criticism, we walked over 
to Richardson’s, the author of ‘Clarissa,’ and 
I wondered to find Richardson displeased that 
I ‘did not treat Cibber with more respect.’ 
Now, Sir, to talk of respect for a player!” 
(smiling disdainfully). BoswE Lv. “There, Sir, 
you are always heretical: you never will allow 
merit to a player.” JoHNson. “Merit, Sir, 
what merit? Do you respect a rope-dancer, or 
a ballad-singer?” Bosweti. “No, Sir: but 
we respect a great player, as a man who can 
conceive lofty sentiments, and can express 
them gracefully.” JoHNson. “What, Sir, a 
fellow who claps a hump on his back, and 
a lump on his leg, and cries, ‘7 am Richard the 
Third’? Nay, Sir, a ballad-singer is a higher 
man, for he does two things; he repeats and 
he sings: there is both recitation and music 
in his performance: the player only recites.” 
Bosweti. “My dear Sir! you may turn any 
thing into ridicule. I allow, that a player of 


little thing: but he who can represent exalted 
characters, and touch the noblest passions, 
has very respectable powers; and mankind 
have agreed in admiring great talents for the 
stage. We must consider, too, that a great 
player does what very few are capable to do: 
his art. is a very rare faculty. Who can re- 
peat Hamlet’s soliloquy, ‘To be, or not to be,’ 
as Garrick does it?” JoHNnson. “Any body 
may. Jemmy, there (a boy about eight years 
old, who was in the room) will do it as well 
in a week.” BosweELt. “No, no, Sir: and as a 
proof of the merit of great acting, and of the 
value which mankind set upon it, Garrick has 


5 got a hundred thousand pounds.” JOHNSON. 


“Ts getting a hundred thousand pounds a 
proof of excellence? That has been done by a 
scoundrel commissary.” 

This was most fallacious reasoning. I was 
sure, for once, that I had the best side of the 
argument. I boldly maintained the just dis- 
tinction between a tragedian and a mere the- 
atrical droll; between those who rouse our 
terror and pity, and those who only make us 
laugh. If (said I) Betterton and Foote were 
to walk into this room, you would respect 
Betterton much more than Foote.” JOHNSON. 
“If Betterton were to walk into this room 
with Foote, Foote would soon drive him out 
of it. Foote, Sir, quatenus Foote, has powers 
superior to them all.” ... 

In 1781, Johnson at last completed his 
“Lives of the Poets,” of which he gives this 
account: “Some time in March I finished the 
‘Lives of the Poets,’ which I wrote in my 
usual way, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to 
work, and working with vigour and haste.” 
In a memorandum previous to this, he says 
of them: “Written, I hope, in such a manner 
as may tend to the promotion of piety.” 

This is the work, which of all Dr. John- 
son’s writings will perhaps be read most gen- 
erally, and with most pleasure. Philology and 
biography were his favourite pursuits, and 
those who lived most in intimacy with him, 
heard him upon all occasions, when there was 
a proper opportunity, take delight in expatiat- 
ing upon the various merits of the English 
Poets: upon the niceties of their characters, 
and the events of their progress through the 
world which they contributed to illuminate. 
His mind was so full of that kind of informa- 
tion, and it was so well arranged in his mem- 
ory, that in performing what he had under- 


farce is not entitled to respect; he does ass taken in this way, he had little more to do 
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than to put his thoughts upon paper; ex- 
hibiting first each Poet’s life, and then sub- 
joining a critical examination of his genius 
and works. But when he began to write, the 
subject swelled in such a manner, that instead 
of prefaces to each poet, of no more than a 
few pages, as he had originally intended, he 
produced an ample, rich, and most entertain- 
ing view of them in every respect. In this he 
resembled Quintilian, who tells us, that in the 
composition of his Institutions of Oratory, 
“Taitus se tamen aperiente materid, plus 
quam imponebatur oneris sponte suscepi.” 
The booksellers, justly sensible of the great 
additional value of the copy-right, presented 
him with another hundred pounds, over and 
above two-hundred, for which his agreement 
was to furnish such prefaces as he thought fit. 
This was, however, but a small recompense 

for such a collection of biography, and such 
principles and illustrations of criticism, as, if 
digested and arranged in one system, by some 
modern Aristotle or Longinus, might form a 
code upon that subject, such as no other na- 
tion can shew. As he was so good as to make 
me a present of the greatest part of the origi- 
nal, and indeed only manuscript of this ad- 
mirable work, I have an opportunity of ob- 
serving with wonder the correctness with 
which he rapidly struck off such glowing 
composition. He may be assimilated to the 
Lady in Waller, who could impress with 
“Love at first sight:” 

“Some other nymphs with colours faint, 

And pencil slow, may Cupid paint, 

And a weak heart in time destroy ; 

She has a stamp and prints the boy.” 


It is not my intention to dwell upon each 
of Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets,” or attempt 
an analysis of their merits, which, were I able 
to do it, would take up too much room in 
this work; yet I shall make a few observa- 
tions upon some of them, and msert a few 
various readings. 

The Life of Cowtry he himself considered 
as the best of the whole, on account of the 
dissertation which it contains on the Meta- 
physical Poets. Dryden, whose critical abilities 
were equal to his poetical, had mentioned 
them in his excellent Dedication of his Ju- 
venal, but had barely mentioned them. John- 
son has exhibited them at large, with such 
happy illustration from their writings, and in 
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allowed the full merit of novelty, and to have 
discovered to us, as it were, a new planet in 
the poetical hemisphere. 

It is remarked by Johnson, in considering 
the works of a poet, that “amendments are 
seldom made without some token of a rent”; 
but I do not find that this is applicable to 
prose. We shall see that though his amend- 
ments in this work are for the better, there 
is nothing of the pannus assutus; the texture 
is uniform: and indeed, what had been there 
at first, is very sellom unfit to have re- 
Tain € clause 

Against his Life of Mitton, the hounds of 
Whiggism have opened in full cry. But of 
Milton’s great excellence as a poet, where 
shall we find such a blazon as by the hand of 
Johnson? I shall select only the following 
passage concerning “PARADISE Lost;” 

“Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture 
with what temper Milton surveyed the silent 
progress of his work, and marked his reputa- 
tion stealing its way in a kind of subterrane- 
ous current, through fear and silence. I can- 
not but conceive him calm and confident, 
little disappointed, not at all dejected, rely- 
ing on his own merit with steady conscious- 
ness, and waiting without impatience, the 
vicissitudes of opinion, and the impartiality 
of a future generation.” 

Indeed even Dr. Towers, who may be con- 
sidered as one of the warmest zealots of The 
Revolution Society itself, allows, that ‘““John- 
son has spoken in the highest terms of the 
abilities of that great poet, and has bestowed 
on his principal poetical compositions, the 
most honourable encomiums.” 

That a man, who venerated the Church and 
Monarchy as Johnson did, should speak with 
a just abhorrence of Milton as a politician, 
or rather as a daring foe to good polity, was 
surely to be expected; and to those who cen- 
sure him, I would recommend his commen- 
tary on Milton’s celebrated complaint of his 
situation, when by the lenity of Charles the 
Second, “a lenity of which (as Johnson well 
observes) the world has had perhaps no other 
example, he, who had written in justification 
of the murder of his Sovereign, was safe un- 
der an Act of Oblivion.’ “No sooner is he 
safe than he finds himself in danger, fallen on 
evil days and evil tongues, with darkness and 
with dangers compassed round. This darkness, 
had his eyes been better employed, had un- 


so luminous a manner, that indeed he may be ss doubtedly deserved compassion; but to add 
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the mention of danger, was ungrateful and 
unjust. He was fallen, indeed, on eva days; 
the time was come in which regicides could 
no longer boast their wickedness. But of evil 
tongues for Milton to complain, required im- 5 
pudence at least equal to his other powers; 
Milton, whose warmest advocates must al- 
low, that he never spared any asperity of re- 
proach, or brutality of insolence.” 

I have, indeed, often wondered how Mil- 
ton, “an acrimonious and surly Republican,” 
—‘a man who in his domestic relations was 
so severe and arbitrary,’ and whose head 
was filled with the hardest and most dismal 
tenets of Calvinism, should have been such 
a poet; should not only have written with 
sublimity, but with beauty, and even gaiety; 
should have exquisitely painted the sweetest 
sensations of which our nature is capable; 
imaged the delicate raptures of connubial 
love; nay, seemed to be animated with all the 
spirit of revelry. It is a proof that in the 
human mind the departments of judgment 
and imagination, perception and temper, may 
sometimes be divided by strong partitions; 
and that the light and shade in the same char- 
acter may be kept so distinct as never to be 
blended. 

In the Life of Mitton, Johnson took occa- 
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sion to maintain his own and the general 30 


opinion of the excellence of rhyme over 
blank verse, in English poetry; and quotes 
this apposite illustration of it by “an ingeni- 
ous critic,’ that zt seems to be verse only 


to the eye. The gentleman whom he thus 3s 


characterizes, is (as he told Mr. Seward) Mr. 
Lock, of Norbury Park, in Surrey, whose 
knowledge and taste in the fine arts is uni- 
versally celebrated... . 


The Life of Pore was written by Johnson 40 


con amore, both from the early possession 
which that writer had taken of his mind, and 
from the pleasure which he must have felt, 
in for ever silencing all attempts to lessen his 


poetical fame, by demonstrating his excel- 45 


lence, and pronouncing the following trium- 
phant eulogium: “After all this, it is surely 
superfluous to answer the question that has 
once been asked, Whether Pope was a poet? 


otherwise than by asking in return, if Pope so 


be not a poet, where is poetry to be found? 
To circumscribe poetry by a definition, will 
only shew the narrowness of the definer; 
though a definition which shall exclude Pope 


20 


upon the present time, and back upon the 
past; let us enquire to whom the voice of 
mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry; 
let their productions be examined, and their 
claims stated, and the pretensions of Pope 
will be no more disputed.” 

I remember once to have heard Johnson 
say, “Sir, A thousand years may elapse be- 
fore there shall appear another man with a 
power of versification equal to that of Pope.” 
That power must undoubtedly be allowed its 
due share in enhancing the value of his cap- 
tivating composition. .. . 

Speaking of Pope’s not having been known 
to excel in conversation, Johnson observes, 
that “traditional memory retains no sallies 
of raillery, or sentences of observation; noth- 
ing either pointed or solid, wise or merry; and 
that one apophthegm only is recorded.” In 
this respect, Pope differed widely from John- 
son, whose conversation was, perhaps, more 
admirable than even his writings, however ex- 
cellent. Mr. Wilkes has, however, favoured 
me with one repartee of Pope, of which 
Johnson was not informed. Johnson, after 
justly censuring him for having “nursed in 
his mind a foolish dis-esteem of Kings,” tells 
us, “yet a little regard shewn him by the 
Prince of Wales melted his obduracy; and he 
had not much to say when he was asked by 
his Royal Highness, how he could love a 
Prince, while he disliked Kings?” The answer 
which Pope made, was, “The young lion is 
harmless, and even playful; but when his 
claws are full-grown, he becomes cruel, dread- 
ful, and mischievous.” 

But although we have no collection of 
Pope’s sayings, it is not therefore to be con- 
cluded, that he was not agreeable in social 
intercourse; for Johnson has been heard to 
say, that “the happiest conversation is that 
of which nothing is distinctly remembered, 
but a general effect of pleasing impression.” 
The late Lord Somerville, who saw much both 
of great and brilliant life, told me, that he 
had dined in company with Pope, and that 
after dinner the little man, as he called him, 
drank his bottle of Burgundy, and was ex- 
ceedingly gay and entertaining. . 

While the world in general was filled with 
admiration of Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets,” 
there were narrow circles in which prejudice 
and resentment were fostered, and from 
which attacks of different sorts issued against 


will not easily be made. Let us look round ss him. By some violent Whigs he was arraigned 
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of injustice to Milton; by some Cambridge 
men of depreciating Gray; and his expressing 
with a dignified freedom what he really 
thought of George, Lord Lyttelton, gave of- 
fence to some of the friends of that noble- 
man, and particularly produced a declaration 
of war against him from Mrs. Montagu, the 
ingenious Essayist on Shakspeare, between 
whom and his Lordship a commerce of recip- 
rocal compliments had long been carried on. 
In this war the smallest powers in alliance 
with him were of course led to engage, at least 
on the defensive, and thus I for one, was 
excluded from the enjoyment of “A Feast of 
Reason,” such as Mr. Cumberland has de- 
scribed, with a keen, yet just and delicate 
pen, in his “OBSERVER.” These minute incon- 
veniences gave not the least disturbance to 
Johnson. He nobly said, when I talked to 


him of the feeble, though shrill outcry which 20 


had been. raised, “Sir, I considered myself as 
entrusted with a certain portion of truth. I 
have given my opinion sincerely; let them 
shew where they think me wrong.” ... 
Johnson used to say that he made it a con- 
stant rule to talk as well as he could, both 
as to sentiment and expression; by which 
means, what had been originally effort became 
familiar and easy. The consequence of this, 
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Sir Joshua observed, was, that his common 30 


conversation in all companies was such as to 
secure him universal attention, as something 
above the usual colloquial style was expected. 

Yet, though Johnson had this habit in com- 
pany, when another mode was necessary, in 
order to investigate truth, he could descend 
to a language intelligible to the meanest 
capacity. An instance of this was witnessed 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ when they were 


present at an examination of a little black- 4o 


guard boy, by Mr. Saunders Welch, the 
late Westminster Justice. Welch, who imag- 
ined that he was exalting himself in Dr. 
Johnson’s eyes by using big words, spoke in a 
manner that was utterly unintelligible to the 
boy; Dr. Johnson perceiving it, addressed 
himself to the boy, and changed the pompous 
phraseology into colloquial language. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who was much amused by 
this procedure, which seemed a kind of re- 
versing of what might be expected from the 
two men, took notice of it to Dr. Johnson, as 
they walked away by themselves. Johnson 
said, that it was continually the case; and 
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45 


Justice’s swelling diction, (smiling,) so as 
that his meaning might be understood by the 
vulgar, from whom information was to be 
obtained. 

Sir Joshua once observed to him, that he 
had talked above the capacity of some peo- 
ple with whom they had been in company 
together. “No matter, Sir, (said Johnson;) 
they consider it as a compliment to be talked 
to, as if they were wiser than they are. So 
true is this, Sir, that Baxter made it a rule in 
every sermon that he preached, to say some- 
thing that was above the capacity of his 
audience.” 

Johnson’s dexterity in retort, when he 
seemed to be driven to an extremity by his 
adversary, was very remarkable. Of his power 
in this respect, our common friend, Mr. 
Windham, of Norfolk, has been pleased to 
furnish me with an eminent instance. How- 
ever unfavourable to Scotland, he uniformly 
gave liberal praise to George Buchanan, as a 
writer. In a conversation concerning the lit- 
erary merits of the two countries, in which 
Buchanan was introduced, a Scotchman, im- 
agining that on this ground he should have 
an undoubted triumph over him, exclaimed, 
“Ah, Dr. Johnson, what would you have said 
of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman?”— 
“Why, Sir, (said Johnson, after a little 
pause,) I should not have said of Buchanan, 
had he been an Englishman, what I will now 
say of him as a Scotchman,—that he was the 
only man of genius his country ever pro- 
Ghereeels” os « 

Though his usual phrase for conversation 
was talk, yet he made a distinction; for when 
he once told me that he dined the day before 
at a friend’s house, with “a very pretty com- 
pany”; and I asked him if there was good 
conversation, he answered, “No, Sir; we had 
talk enough, but no conversation; there was 
nothing discussed.” .. . 

He this autumn [1783] received a visit 
from the celebrated Mrs. Siddons. He gives 
this account of it in one of his letters to Mrs. 
Thrale [October 27]:—‘‘Mrs. Siddons, in her 
visit to me, behaved with great modesty and 
propriety, and left nothing behind her to be 
censured or despised. Neither praise nor 
money, the two powerful corrupters of man- 
kind, seemed to have depraved her. I shall be 
glad to see her again. Her brother Kemble 
calls on me, and pleases me very well. Mrs. 


that he was always obliged to translate the ss Siddons and I talked of plays; and she told 
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me her intention of exhibiting this winter the 
characters of Constance, Catharine, and Isa- 
bella, in Shakspeare.” 

Mr. Kemble has favoured me with the fol- 
lowing minute of what passed at this visit. 

“When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, 
there happened to be no chair ready for her, 
which he observing, said with a _ smile, 
‘Madam, you who so often occasion a want 
of seats to other people, will the more easily 
excuse the want of one yourself.’ ” 

A dull country magistrate gave oun a 
long, tedious account of his exercising his 
criminal jurisdiction, the result of which was 
his having sentenced four convicts to trans- 
portation. Johnson, in an agony of impatience 
to get rid of such a companion, exclaimed, 
“T heartily wish, Sir, that I were a fifth.” 

Johnson was present when a tragedy was 
read, in which there occurred this line: 2 


10 


15 


° 


“Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free.” 


The company having admired it much, “I 
cannot agree with you (said Johnson:) It 


might as well be said, 25 


“Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 


Johnson, having argued for some time with 
a pertinacious gentleman; his opponent, who 35 
had talked in a very puzzling manner, hap- 
pened to say, “I don’t understand you, Sir’; 
upon which Johnson observed, “Sir, I have 
found you an argument; but I am not obliged 
to find you an understanding.” : 

Sir Joshua Reynolds having said that he 
took the altitude of a man’s taste by his 
stories and his wit, and of his understanding 
by the remarks which he repeated; being al- 
ways sure that he must be a weak man, who 4o 
quotes common things with an emphasis as 
if they were oracles;—Johnson agreed with 
him; and Sir Joshua having also observed 
that the real character of a man was found 
out by his amusements,—Johnson added, 45 
“Yes, Sir; no man is a hypocrite in his pleas- 
ures.” 

No man was more ready to make an apol- 
ogy when he had censured unjustly, than 
Johnson. When a proof-sheet of one of his 
works was brought to him, he found fault 
with the mode in which a part of it was ar- 
ranged, refused to read it, and in a passion 
desired that the compositor might be sent to 
him. The compositor was Mr. Manning, a << 


50 


decent sensible man, who had composed 
about one half of his “Dictionary,” when in 
Mr. Strahan’s printing-house; and a great 
part of his “Lives of the Poets,” when in that 
of Mr. Nichols; and who (in his seventy- 
seventh year) when in Mr. Baldwin’s printing- 
house, composed a part of the first edition 
of this work concerning him. By producing 
the manuscript, he at once satisfied Dr. 
Johnson that he was not to blame. Upon 
which Johnson candidly and earnestly said 
to him, “Mr. Compositor, I ask your pardon; 
Mr. Compositor, I ask your pardon, again 
and again.” 

His generous humanity to the miserable 
was almost beyond example. The following 
instance is well attested: Coming home late 
one night, he found a poor woman lying in 
the street, so much exhausted that she could 
not walk; he took her upon his back, and 
carried her to his house, where he discovered 
that she was one of those wretched females 
who had fallen into the lowest state of vice, 
poverty, and disease. Instead of harshly up- 
braiding her, he had her taken care of with 
all tenderness for a long time, at a consider- 
able expense, till she was restored to health, 
and endeavoured to put her into a virtuous 
way of living. 


It is not my intention to give a very minute 
detail of the particulars of Johnson’s remain- 
ing days, of whom it was now evident, that 


3s the crisis was fast approaching, when he must 


“die like men, and fall like one of the 
Princes.” Yet it will be instructive, as well 
as gratifying to the curiosity of my readers, 
to record a few circumstances, on the authen- 
ticity of which they may perfectly rely, as 
I have been at the utmost pains to obtain an 
accurate account of his last illness, from the 
best authority... . 

About eight or ten days before his death, 
when Dr. Brocklesby paid him his morning 
visit, he seemed very low and desponding, 
and said, “I have been as a dying man all 
night.” He then emphatically broke out in 
the words of Shakspeare, 


“Can’st thou not minister to a mind diseas’d; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff’ d bosom of that perilous stuff. 
Which weighs upon the heart?” 
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To which Dr. Brocklesby readily answer’d, 
from the same great poet: 


“therein the patient 
Must minister to himself.” 


Johnson expressed himself much satisfied with 
the application. 

On another day after this, when talking on 
the subject of prayer, Dr. Brocklesby re- 
peated from Juvenal, 


“Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpore 
sano,” 


and so on to the end of the tenth satire; but 
in running it quickly over, he happened, in 
the line, 


“Qui spatium vite extremum inter munera 
ponat,” 


to pronounce supremum for extremum; at 
which Johnson’s critical ear instantly took 
offence, and discoursing vehemently on the 
unmetrical effect of such a lapse, he shewed 
himself as full as ever of the spirit of the 
grammarian. ... 

Amidst the melancholy clouds which hung 
over the dying Johnson, his characteristical 
manner shewed itself on different occasions. 

When Dr. Warren in the usual style, hoped 
that he was better; his answer was, “No, Sir; 
you cannot conceive with what acceleration 
I advance towards death.” 

A man whom he had never seen before was 
employed one night to sit up with him. Being 
asked next morning how he liked his attend- 
ant, his answer was, “Not at all, Sir: the fel- 
low’s an idiot; he is as awkward as a turn-spit 
when first put into the wheel, and as sleepy 
as a dormouse.” 

Mr. Windham having placed a pillow con- 
veniently to support him, he thanked him for 
his kindness, and said, “That will do,—all 
that a pillow can do.” ... 

Johnson, with that native fortitude, which, 
amidst all his bodily distress and mental suf- 
ferings, never forsook him, asked Dr. Brock- 
lesby, as a man in whom he had confidence, 
to tell him plainly whether he could recover. 
“Give me (said he) a direct answer.” The 
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Doctor having first asked him if he could 
bear the whole truth, which way soever it 
might lead, and being answered that he could, 
declared that, in his opinion, he could not 
recover without a miracle. “Then, (said 
Johnson,) I will take no more physic, not 
even my opiates: for I have prayed that I 
may render up my soul to Gop unclouded.” 
In this resolution he persevered, and, at the 
same time, used only the weakest kinds of 
sustenance. Being pressed by Mr. Windham 
to take somewhat more generous nourishment, 
lest too low a diet should have the very effect 
which he dreaded, by debilitating his mind, 
he said, “I will take any thing but inebriating 
SUStenanl Gem iee: 

A few days before his death, he had asked 
Sir John Hawkins, as one of his executors, 
where he should be buried; and on being an- 
swered, “Doubtless, in Westminster-Abbey,” 
seemed to feel a satisfaction, very natural to 
a Poet; and indeed in my opinion very nat- 
ural to every man of any imagination, who 
has no family sepulchre in which he can be 
laid with his fathers. Accordingly, upon Mon- 
day, December 20, his remains were deposited 
in that noble and renowned edifice; and over 
his grave was placed a large blue flag-stone, 
with this inscription. 


“SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
Obut xi die Decembris, 
Anno Domini 
M.DCC.LXXXIV. 
HOWUES SHIGE IOS” 


I trust, I shall not be accused of affecta- 
tion, when I declare, that I find myself un- 
able to express all that I felt upon the loss of 
such a “Guide, Philosopher, and Friend.” I 
shall, therefore, not say one word of my own, 
but adopt those of an eminent friend, which 
he uttered with an abrupt felicity, superior to 
all studied compositions:—“He has made a 


; chasm, which not only nothing can fill up, but 


which nothing has a tendency to fill up.— 
Johnson is dead.—Let us go to the next best: 
—there is nobody; no man can be said to 
put you in mind of Johnson.” 


CHARLES LAMB 


FROM JOHNSON-BOSWELL 
TO LAMB 


Boswell in his Life of Johnson (p. 250 supra) 
tells how he and the famous Doctor walked in 
Richmond Park on a beautiful summer evening 
in 1764 and how in response to Johnson’s ques- 
tion “Is not this very fine?” he replied “Yes, 
sir, but not equal to Fleet Street.” “You are 
right, sir,’ answered Doctor Johnson. In this 
picture of the literary dictator of his time and his 
satellite turning their backs upon the beauties of 
nature about them and sighing for their ac- 
customed haunt in the great smoky city, there 
is something almost symbolic. Richmond Hill 
may be compared to a dormant volcano on 
which they stood unconscious of its imminent 
eruption, so great was the change to be brought 
about, by those forces that were then gathering, 
in the revolutionary movement at the close of 
the eighteenth century. 

The revolution in literature, although its be- 
ginnings may be traced back to the early decades 
of the century, had its “Declaration of Independ- 
ence” in Wordsworth’s “Preface” to the Lyrical 
Ballads of 1800. The change in literary thought 
and taste which was established by Wordsworth 
and Coleridge and which held sway for approxi- 
mately forty years has been called the ‘““Romantic 
Movement.” It is unhappily a term incapable of 
concise or precise definition. Fundamentally it 
was a reaction against the classicism that had 
predominated during nearly the whole of the 
eighteenth century, the classicism that had found 
its most ardent defender in Samuel Johnson, the 
last “literary dictator” of England. 

Romanticism has many facets. In one sense 
it was a revolt against the scientific spirit, the 
rule of reason that had prevailed. As opposed to 
the impersonal intellectuality of classicism, it 
asserted the dignity of the individual and empha- 
sized the importance of his emotions and _ his 
imagination. Coincident with this, there was in- 
evitably a change in the works which aroused 
its admiration; the great writers of the renais- 
sance, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton took 
the place of Horace and Virgil, if not as models 
at least as archetypes. It found in medieval life 
and thought with its spirit of adventure, its 
idealism, its superstition, a tremendous stimulus 
to its imagination. It discovered, or rather re- 
discovered, the emotional potentiality of the 
mysterious, whether it be the supernatural, or 
the great mystery of life itself, or that even 
greater mystery of death. It rejected the bondage 
of the rhymed couplet, and insisted on a free- 
dom of form to express its new-found freedom 
of thought and of feeling. 
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The romantic movement, however, had its so- 
cial as well as its esthetic aspect. It was only a 
part of the great revolutionary movement of 
the close of the century. The industrial revolu- 
tion which was brought about by numerous in- 
ventions in industry and the application of 
steam as a motive power, completely transformed 
the life of the laboring classes by introducing 
the factory system and shifting the center of 
population from the country and towns to 
manufacturing cities. The England that had been 
was no more. The great social upheaval in 
France which culminated in the French Revolu- 
tion, had its beginning in doctrinaire insistence 
upon the equality and brotherhood of man- 
kind. The idea of the essential humanity and 
dignity of the common man was accepted not 
only by the English supporters of the French 
Revolution but also by the romantic writers. 
Much of Wordsworth’s earlier poetry is an 
expression of this feeling. 

The romantic movement had its beginning in 
poetry, and the changes which it effected are 
much more pronounced in poetry than in prose. 
But when one turns from Johnson to Lamb, 
he finds that prose also has undergone a trans- 
formation. The classical ideals of perspicuity, 
clearness of outline, and avoidance of superfluity 
whether of detail or of ornament are ignored. 
No writer is more personal than Lamb. It is his 
own point of view, the expression of his own 
feeling that he emphasizes. There are pages of 
his essays in which every sentence begins with 
I, Yet with his saving sense of humor he is able 
to be personal without being offensively egotis- 
tical. He delights in expression for its own sake: 
often to express an idea there is a piling up of 
metaphor that reminds one of Euphuism. His 
writing is saturated with reminiscence of Bur- 
ton and of Browne, those seventeenth century 
writers whom “he was the first to discover for 
the moderns.” And at times there is a deliberate 
affectation of archaic expressions to secure the 
effect of quaintness. The delicate sentiment of 
most of the essays is saved from sentimentality 
only by his humor; yet in several, notably 
“Dream Children” and “Old China” he is dan- 
gerously near the line. 

Lamb died in 1834, exactly fifty years after 
the death of Johnson; in their writing the two 
were half a century apart. During this interval 
there were many writers of English prose in 
the classic tradition who are of historical signif- 
icance and whose work stands only slightly be- 
low the first rank. 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774), the contem- 
porary and intimate friend of Johnson and a 
fellow-member of the famous Literary Club, has 
been portrayed only a little less minutely than 
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Johnson himself by Boswell. Although more ea (1774) and On Conciliation with America 


famous because: of his novel The Vicar of Wake- 
field (1766) and his two plays, The Good- 
Natured Man (1768) and She Stoops to Con- 
quer (1773), he should be remembered also for 
his essays, The Citizen of the World (1760- 
1761) and Essays by Mr. Goldsmith (1765). His 
style, which most readers know through The 
Vicar of Wakefield, is a model of simple, clear, 
straight-forward prose. 

Another contemporary of Johnson’s, David 
Hume, was the first of the triumvirate of his- 
torians who distinguish the period as the begin- 
ning of great historical writing in England. Hume 
published in 1754-1761 his History of Great 
Britain. His style, which was in the manner ap- 
proved of by this time, was admirably adapted 
to his purpose of presenting an unbiased, unpar- 
tisan history. William Robertson, like Hume a 
Scotchman, wrote History of Scotland (1759), 
History of Charles V (1769), and History of 
America (1771). The third, Edward Gibbon, pro- 
duced The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (1776-1788) one of the great master- 
pieces not only of history but also of English 
prose. His style is not only lucid and precise, 
but has a stateliness and dignity like the oratory 
of Burke at its best. 

Edmund Burke (1729-1797) is the last great 
writer of the period not on account merely of 
his chronological position but because his writ- 
ing, although in general classical, shows in many 
ways the influence of the ‘revolutionary move- 
ment. With the exception of his early treatise on 
The Sublime and Beautiful (1756), all his great 
writings were political in character. It is signif- 
icant of Burke’s lack of insularity and of his 
imaginative power that much of his work was 
evoked by the application of his political philoso- 
phy to the affairs of three foreign peoples: the 
American colonists, the natives of India, and 
the French. His speeches On American Taxa- 


CHARLES LAMB 
(1775-1834) 


John Lamb, the father of Charles, was clerk 
to Samuel Salt, a barrister of the Inner Temple, 
one of the Inns of Court, situated on the bank 
of the Thames in the very center.of London. 
Here Charles Lamb was born on Feb. 10, 1775, 
and his whole life was spent in London or its 
immediate suburbs. He was born to poverty, but 
his life differed from that of the ordinary city 
boy of poor circumstances. He had the beauti- 
ful gardens of the Inner Temple as a play- 
ground, he and his sister Mary had access to 
the library of Samuel Salt, and through the in- 
fluence of Salt, Charles was sent at the age of 
seven to the celebrated ‘Blue-Coat School,” 
Christ’s Hospital. 

He remained at Christ’s Hospital for eight 
years. The most memorable feature of his school 
days was the beginning of the life-long friend- 


(1775), The Nabob of Arcot’s Debts (1785), and 
the Impeachment of Warren Hastings (1786), 
represent the height of his oratory. His sympathy 
for the oppressed and his indignation at in- 
justice had, however, to yield to his traditional 
British instinct for order and constitutional pro- 
cedure when he was confronted by the French 
Revolution. He early foresaw its dangers to 
established government. Through his speeches and 
his writing he was until his death in 1797 largely 
responsible for directing English hostility against 
France. The most famous of his attacks on the 
Revolution are: Reflections on the French Rev- 
olution (1790), An Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs (1792), and Letters on a Regicide 
Peace (1796-1797). 

His opposition to the French Revolution, which 
had its origin in abstract speculation as to the 
nature of government and the rights of men, 
showed that he had escaped from the eighteenth 
century “rule of reason” and that he relied 
upon experience and instinct, although they might 
be incapable of being rationalized. In his ability 
to make the remote near, the past present, 
through the penetrating power of his imagination 
and his sympathy, he is closely allied to the ro- 
manticists. His closest bond with them and also 
the most characteristic quality of his work is 
the penetration.of everything that he wrote with 
his feeling, which at the climaxes of his speeches 
becomes passion, yet passion under control and 
restraint. 

No survey however brief of the last half of 
the eighteenth century would be complete with- 
out at least mention of the letter writers; the 
Earl of Chesterfield, whose famous letters to his 
illegitimate son were published in 1774; Horace 
Walpole, whose enormous correspondence was 
ultimately published in sixteen volumes; and 
Mrs. Montagu whose letters were not printed 
until some time after her death in 1800. 


ship with Coleridge which was the strongest in- 
fluence in the literary life of Lamb. At the age 
of fifteen his formal education was ended, for 
it was necessary for him to assist in supporting 
and caring for his parents. But at Christ’s Hos- 
pital he gained that love of books and habit of 
reading which formed the foundation for his 
long course of self-education. 

Through the assistance of his brother John, 
who held a position there, Charles obtained a 
clerkship in the South Sea House. After a few 
years he secured a more lucrative position in 
the East India House. He remained here as clerk 
for thirty-three years, from 1792 to 1825. In 
the latter year, at the age of fifty, he was re- 
tired on a pension of two-thirds of his salary, 
and spent the last nine years of his life in re- 
tirement, leisure, and comparative affluence. 

More than any other fa.nous writer of Eng- 
lish literature, Lamb wrote for posterity. He is 
in no way the spokesman of his age. He was 
little—if at all—concerned with the events of 
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the world about him. His early manhood was 
passed during one of the most troublous periods 
in the history of the world, those years of the 
French Revolution, the Napoleonic Wars, and 
the political reorganization of Europe, which 
Stevenson has aptly compared, for their epoch- 
making significance, to the Flood. Yet in all 
his writings, there is not a single sentence to 
indicate his cognizance of the world-cataclysm. 
He might, so far as his readers are aware, have 
lived in an idyllic peace such as is to be found 
only in pastoral poetry. 

No one can understand why he thus detached 
himself from the great tides of the world, nor 
appreciate the real depths of his apparently most 
superficial writings without a knowledge of 
that one phase of his life—and apparently the 
only one—which is not touched upon in even the 
most autobiographical of his essays. And this 
one is the key not only to the unconscious hero- 
ism of his life but to the mingling of pathos 
and mirth, of the sad and the gay, of sympathy 
and humor which is so characteristic of his 
work. 


In the earliest of his letters that have been | 


preserved, written at the age of twenty to his 
life-long friend, Coleridge, Lamb says: “My life 
has been somewhat diversified of late. The six 
weeks that finished last year and began this, your 
very humble servant spent very agreeably in 
a mad-house, at Hoxton. I am got somewhat 
rational now, and don’t bite anyone. But mad I 
was. And many a vagary my imagination played 
with me, enough to make a volume, if all were 
told. . . . Coleridge! it may convince you of my 
regard for you when I tell you my head ran 
on you in my madness, as much almost as on 
another person, who I am _ inclined to think 
was the more immediate cause of my temporary 
insanity.” 

This brief quotation reveals not only his great 
attachment to Coleridge, but two facts which 
his reader must constantly keep in mind; Lamb’s 
hereditary tendency to insanity, and his youthful 
romantic attachment for the other person of the 
letter, Alice W——, who is constantly referred 
to in his essays. But even more significant is 
the unconquerable humor and optimism—“Your 
humble servant spent most agreeably in a mad- 
house at Hoxton!” 

Fortunately Lamb never again, although liv- 
ing under the constant shadow of such a pos- 
sibility, became insane. His cure, if such it can 
be called, was effected by the even greater tragedy 
which came into his life a few months later. 

His home-life at this time was scarcely of the 
sort to foster mental equilibrium. His father, 
retired from the position which he had held as 
clerk in The Inner Temple, was, as Lamb de- 
scribes him in his essay, The Old Benchers of 
the Inner Temple, “in his old age and the decay 
of his faculties, palsy smitten, in the last sad stage 
of human weakness—a remnant most forlorn of 
what he was... He would weep, till I have 
wished that sad second-childhood might have a 
mother still to lay its head upon her lap.” Mrs. 
Lamb was a confirmed invalid, confined to her 
chair by paralysis. The third of the older members 


of the household was his father’s sister, the Aunt 
Hetty of his essays. “I had an aunt,’ he wrote 
in My Relations, “a dear good one. She was one 
whom single blessedness had soured to the world. 
She often used to say that I was the only thing 
in it which she loved. .. . She was from morn- 
ing till night poring over good books, and de- 
votional exercises.” 

The family was in desperate financial straits, 
and while Charles was at Hoxton, and during 
his recuperation, the burden of caring for the 
household fell on Mary Lamb, his older sister. 
She took in sewing to eke out the family in- 
come. The double burden proved too much for 
her, and she became a victim to the hereditary 
family insanity. In a sudden frenzy, she killed 
her mother and wounded her father. 

Charles Lamb wrote to Coleridge: “My poor 
dear, dearest sister, in a fit of insanity, has been 
the death of her own mother. I was at hand 
only time enough to catch the knife out of 
her grasp. She is at present in a mad-house from 
whence I fear she must be moved to an hospital. 
God preserved me my senses—I eat, and drink, 
and sleep, and have my judgment, I believe, very 
sound.” 

In a second letter he writes, “God be praised, 
Coleridge, wonderful as it is to tell, I have 
never once been otherwise than collected and 
calm. ...I felt that I had something else to 
do than regret.” 

With these words, “I felt that I had some- 
thing else to do than regret,” Charles Lamb 
took up the burden which he was to bear through 
the remainder of their lives—and of his—of car- 
ing for the afflicted members of his family. 

Fortunately, Charles Lamb’s father and _ his 
aged aunt lived but a few months longer. He 
was then free to carry out his plans for his 
sister. By assuming responsibility as her guardian, 
he managed to prevent her being sent to an in- 
sane asylum for life. Henceforth, until his death 
they lived together on terms of closest inti- 
macy, bound together by more than the normal 
ties of affection. Mary Lamb’s insanity returned 
at frequent intervals during the rest of her life. 
These attacks were foreshadowed by certain pre- 
monitory symptoms, and Charles would take 
Mary back to the asylum to remain until her 
sanity was restored. There is no more pathetic 
picture in literary history than the account 
given by a friend of the Lambs, of meeting the 
brother and sister, walking hand in hand, across 
the fields to the asylum at Hoxton, both weep- 
ing piteously. 

_ During those early years, the brother and 
sister lived together, moving frequently from 
one lodging to another, with the feeling that 
they were, to use Lamb’s own words, “marked 
people.” Mary, who was ten years his senior, and 
who had been during his boyhood years a foster- 
mother to him, now took the place that wife 
and children might have had under other cir- 
cumstances. And if, as has so often been said, 
the love of parents for their children is in pro- 
portion to the sacrifices made for them, that 
dependence and frailty beget only a greater de- 
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votion, then we may understand the great af- 
fection of Charles, who in his turn became the 
foster-parent of Mary. 

In addition to this fatal domestic tragedy, 
another fact must be borne in mind, the financial 
worries incident to the life of a poorly paid 
clerk. Charles Lamb from the age of seventeen 
to fifty was a clerk in the East India House, 
working daily at his desk and only at liberty dur- 
ing evenings and holidays to devote himself to 
his books and his writing. His life was thus 
circumscribed by these two necessities, the neces- 
sity of making his living and of acting as 
guardian to his sister. But, to quote his earlier 
statement, he felt that he had something to do 
besides regret. Gradually, his native buoyancy 
and optimism asserted itself. Through his in- 
timacy with Coleridge, and his own knowledge 
of literature, he gained the friendship of the 
foremost literary men of his time. In addition 
to Coleridge himself, there were Wordsworth, 
Leigh Hunt, Southey, Hazlitt, the great critic, 
Godwin, the philosopher and novelist, and De 
Quincey. Two years after the tragedy of Lamb’s 
life, it became the custom for literary men and 
famous actors to drop in at the home of Charles 
and Mary Lamb on Wednesday night to talk 
of literature, and art, and perhaps of politics, as 
only these men could talk, and to share a supper 
of “cold roast lamb or boiled beef, heaps of 
smoking roasted potatoes and the vast jug of 
porter often replenished from the foaming pots, 
which the best tap of Fleet Street supplies.” 

What was the magnet that drew such brilliant 
men to the humble lodgings of this poor clerk 
of a great commercial company? Although Lamb 
had won no great distinction as an author, he 
was an inveterate reader. Some natural predilec- 
tion perhaps and the circumstances of his life 
drove him into the past; and he became, as 
he himself says, almost the discoverer for the 
moderns of the neglected dramatists of Eliza- 
bethan and pre-Elizabethan times, and of the 
great prose writers of the seventeenth century. 
No one can read his essays without being aware 
of his devotion to Burton, and Sir Thomas 
Browne, and Fuller. In his earlier letters to Cole- 
ridge and to Wordsworth, he revealed in his 
comments on the poetry these friends had sent 
him a fine critical sense. This was generally rec- 
ognized when he published in 1808 his volume, 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets Contem- 
porary with Shakespeare. 

But more than his learning, his wit and 
humor and the charm of his personality attracted 
people to him. His friends and intimates all refer 
to him as “the gentle Charles” and invariably 
speak of the sweetness and gentleness of his 
character. Talfourd says that he is ‘‘not unfitly 
characterized by what he himself says, in one 
of his letters to Manning, of Braham ‘a compound 
of the Jew, the gentleman, and the Angel.’” 
Perhaps he is more aptly described by the epi- 
thet he applied to Coleridge, ‘an arch-angel 
slightly damaged.” 

Certainly he was no ascetic; he loved the 
pleasures of this life. In New Year’s Eve, he asks, 
“Sun, and sky, and breeze, and solitary walks, 


and summer holidays, and the greenness of 
fields, and the delicious juices of meat and fishes, 
and society, and the cheerful glass and candle- 
light, and fireside conversations, and innocent 
vanities, and jests, and irony itself—do these 
things go out with life?” Society and the cheer- 
ful glass—and tobacco—Charles Lamb was much 
addicted to these, to the constant worry of his 
good sister and often to his own regret. Mary 
Lamb writes of his coming home from eve- 
nings spent with friends “very smoky and 
drinky.” 

Lamb had served a long and faithful literary 
apprenticeship betore writing the essays which 
have made him famous. He wrote partly from 
the love of literature, which was his life-long 
passion, partly to supplement his meager salary 
as a clerk. He first contributed in 1796 four 
sonnets to a volume: of poems by Coleridge. 
In 1798 he wrote Rosamund Gray, a romance. 
He tried his hand at drama. He published in 
1802 a tragedy, John Woodvil, which he could 
not induce any manager to produce. His farce, 
Mr. H., was hissed off the stage at its first per- 
formance in 1806. For three years he contributed 
jokes, epigrams, and witty trifles to various Lon- 
don newspapers at six-pence a joke, and was the 
progenitor of the column-conductors of our daily 
press. He wrote literary and dramatic criticisms. 
Only two of his works were more than moder- 
ately successful: Specimens of Dramatic Litera- 
ture published in 1808 and Tales from Shakes- 
peare, 1807, which he wrote in collaboration with 
his sister Mary, for a publisher of books for 
children. 

It was in 1820, when, at the age of forty-five, 
he was in the full maturity of his powers, that 
he contributed to the London Magazine the 
first of the essays signed by the pen-name “Elia.” 
In 1823 was published the first collecuon of 
these essays, twenty-five in number, under the 
title Essays of Elia. Ten years later a second col- 
lection called the Last Essays of Elia was pub- 
lished. 

Because of the personal character of the essay, 
it varies with the personality of the writer. Ba- 
con’s essays are bits of sententious wisdo.n aud 
of practical advice to those who wish to get 
on in the world. Addison and Steele had as 
their avowed object the reform of the manners 
and the morals of their time, and the great boay 
of their work was didactic in purpose. La.ub 
had no desire to reform. He looked upon the 
world in which he lived and pronou.cea it 
good. He says, “I am in love with this green 
earth; the face of town and country, the an- 
speakable rural solitudes, and the sweet security 
of streets. I would set up my tabernacle here. 
I am content to stand still at the age to which 
I am arrived; I and my friends; to be no 
younger, no richer, no handsomer.” He has no 
practical precepts to give; no moral lesson to 
preach. You may read all of the essays of Eha 
and find scarcely a sentence which is intended 
in any way to influence your conduct. 

The style more than that of any other writer 
illustrates Buffon’s definition, “Style is the man 
himself.” It is as mutable as his personality. Per- 
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haps the most striking feature of it is its mar- 
velous flexibility, varying as it does to suit every 
variation of his mood or fancy. His writing is 
commonly referred to as “quaint,” because he 
was so thoroughly saturated with those almost 
forgotten prose writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that he instinctively appropriates their 
manner and even their archaic diction. His 
essays are filled for the mature reader with the 
pleasure that comes from the suggestive power 
of association. He quotes from a wide range of 
authors, not in the manner of one who hunts 
through a book of quotations for a fitting il- 
lustration, but of one whose full knowledge sug- 
gests the happiest, most apt quotations. There 
is constant literary allusion and reminiscence, 
that makes the reading and re-reading of his 
essays a source of perennial pleasure. But above 
all is his humor. Not as it is often called “a 
saving grace,” a sort of flavor to the dish, but 
as the very essence of the feast he sets before 
the reader. 
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Essays. Second and 


ON THE TRAGEDIES OF SHAKSPEARE, 
CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE 
TO THEIR FITNESS FOR STAGE 
REPRESENTATION 


Taking a turn the other day in the Abbey, 
I was struck with the affected attitude of a 
figure, which I do not remember to have 
seen before, and which upon examination 
proved to be a whole-length of the celebrated 
My. Garrick. Though I would not go so far 
with some good catholics abroad as to shut 
players altogether out of consecrated ground, 
yet I own I was not a little scandalized at 
the introduction of theatrical airs and ges- 
tures into a place set apart to remind us of 
the saddest realities. Going nearer, I found 
inscribed under this harlequin figure the fol- 
lowing lines :— 


To paint fair Nature, by divine command, 

Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 

A Shakespeare rose: then, to expand his fame 

Wide o’er this breathing world, a Garrick came. 

Though sunk in death the forms the Poet drew, 

The Actor’s genius bade them breathe anew; 

an like the bard himself, in night they 
ay, 
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Immortal Garrick call’d them back to day: 

And till Eternity with power sublime 

Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 

Sarees ha and Garrick like twin-stars shall 
shine, 

And earth irradiate with a beam divine. 

It would be an insult to my readers’ un- 
derstandings to attempt any thing like a 
criticism on this farrago of false thoughts 
and nonsense. But the reflection it led me into 
was a kind of wonder, how, from the days of 
the actor here celebrated to our own, it should 
have been the fashion to compliment every 
performer in his turn, that has had the luck 
to please the town in any of the great char- 
acters of Shakspeare, with the notion of pos- 
sessing a mind congenial with the poet’s: 
how people should come thus unaccountably 
to confound the power of originating poetical 
images and conceptions with the faculty of 
being able to read or recite the same when 
put into words; or what connection that ab- 
solute mastery over the heart and soul of 
man, which a great dramatic poet possesses, 
has with those low tricks upon the eye and 
ear, which a player by observing a few gen- 
eral effects, which some common passion, as 
grief, anger, &c., usually has upon the ges- 
tures and exterior, can so easily compass. To 
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know the internal workings and movements 
of a great mind, of an Othello or a Hamlet 
for instance, the when and the why and the 
how far they should be moved; to what pitch 
a passion is becoming; to give the reins and 
to pull in the curb exactly at the moment 
when the drawing in or the slackening is most 
graceful; seems to demand a reach of intel- 
lect of a vastly different extent from that 
which is employed upon the bare imitation 
of the signs of these passions in the coun- 
tenance or gesture, which signs are usually 
observed to be most lively and emphatic in 
the weaker sort of minds, and which signs 
can after all but indicate some passion, as I 
said before, anger, or grief, generally; but of 
the motives and grounds of the passion, 
wherein it differs from the same passion in 
low and vulgar natures, of these the actor 
can give no more idea by his face or gesture 
than the eye (without a metaphor) can speak, 
or the muscles utter intelligible sounds. But 
such is the instantaneous nature of the im- 
pressions which we take in at the eye and ear 
at a playhouse, compared with the slow ap- 
prehension oftentimes of the understanding 
in reading, that we are apt not only to sink 
the play-writer in the consideration which we 
pay to the actor, but even to identify in our 
minds in a perverse manner, the actor with 
the character which he represents. It is diffi- 
cult for a frequent playgoer to disembarrass 
the idea of Hamlet from the person and voice 
of Mr. K. We speak of Lady Macbeth, while 
we are in reality thinking of Mrs. S. Nor is 
this confusion incidental alone to unlettered 
persons, who, not possessing the advantage of 
reading, are necessarily dependent upon the 
stage-player for all the pleasure which they 
can receive from the drama, and to whom the 
very idea of what an author is cannot be 
made comprehensible without some pain and 
perplexity of mind: the error is one from 
which persons otherwise not meanby lettered, 
find it almost impossible to extricate them- 
selves. 

Never let me be so ungrateful as to for- 
get the very high degree of satisfaction which 
I received some years back from seeing for 
the first time a tragedy of Shakspeare per- 
formed, in which these two great performers 
sustained the principal parts. It seemed to 
embody and realize conceptions which had 
hitherto assumed no distinct shape. But 
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juvenile pleasure, this sense of distinctness. 
When the novelty is past, we find to our cost 
that instead of realizing an idea, we have only 
materialized and brought down a fine vision 
to the standard of flesh and blood. We have 
let go a dream, in quest of an unattainable 
substance. 

How cruelly this operates upon the mind, 
to have its free conceptions thus crampt and 
pressed down to the measure of a strait- 
lacing actuality, may be judged from that de- 
lightful sensation of freshness, with which we 
turn to those plays of Shakspeare which have 
escaped being performed, and to those pas- 
sages in the acting plays of the same writer 
which have happily been left out in per- 
formance. How far the very custom of hear- 
ing any thing spouted, withers and blows 
upon a fine passage, may be seen in those 
speeches from Henry the Fifth, &c. which 
are current in the mouths of school-boys 
from their being to be found in Enfield 
Speakers, and such kind of books. I confess 
myself utterly unable to appreciate that cele- 
brated soliloquy in Hamlet, beginning ‘To be 
or not to be,’ or to tell whether it be good, 
vad, or indifferent, it has been so handled 
and pawed about by declamatory boys and 
men, and torn so inhumanly from its living 
place and principle of continuity in the play, 
till it is become to me a perfect dead member. 

It may seem a paradox, but I cannot help 
being of opinion that the plays of Shakspeare 
are less calculated for performance on a 
stage, than those of almost any other dra- 
matist whatever. Their distinguished excel- 
lence is a reason that they should be so. 
There is so much in them, which comes not 
under the province of acting, with which eye, 
and tone, and gesture, have nothing to do. 

The glory of the scenic art is to personate 
passion, and the turns of passion; and the 
more coarse and palpable the passion is, the 
more hold upon the eyes and ears of the 
spectators the performer obviously possesses. 
For this reason, scolding scenes, scenes where 
two persons talk themselves into a fit of fury, 
and then in a surprising manner talk them- 
selves out of it again, have always been the 
most popular upon our stage. And the reason 
is plain, because the spectators are here most 
palpably appealed to, they are the proper 
judges in this war of words, they are the 
legitimate ring that should be formed round 
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direct object of the imitation here. But in all 
the best dramas, and in Shakspeare above 
all, how obvious it is, that the form of speak- 
ing, whether it be in soliloquy or dialogue, is 
only a medium, and often a highly artificial 
one, for putting the reader or spectator into 
possession of that knowledge of the inner 
structure and workings of mind in a charac- 
ter, which he could otherwise never have ar- 
rived at in that form of composition by any 
gift short of intuition. We do here as we do 
with novels written in the epistolary form. 
How many improprieties, perfect solecisms in 
letter-writing, do we put up with in Clarissa 
and other books, for the sake of the delight 
which that form upon the whole gives us. 
But the practice of stage representation re- 
duces every thing to a controversy of elocu- 
tion. Every character, from the boisterous 
blasphemings of Bajazet to the shrinking 
timidity of womanhood, must play the orator. 
The love-dialogues of Romeo and_ Juliet, 
those silver-sweet sounds of lovers’ tongues 
by night; the more intimate and_ sacred 
sweetness of nuptial colloquy between an 
Othello or a Posthumus with their married 
wives, all those delicacies which are so de- 
lightful in the reading, as when we read of 
those youthful dalliances in Paradise— 


As beseem’d 


Fair link’d in happy nuptial league 


Alone: 


couple 


by the inherent fault of stage representation, 
how are these things sullied and turned from 
their very nature by being exposed to a large 
assembly; when such speeches as Imogene 
addresses to her lord, come drawling out of 
the mouth of a hired actress, whose court- 
ship, though nominally addressed to the per- 
sonated Posthumus, is manifestly aimed at 
the spectators, who are to judge of her en- 
dearments and her returns of love. 

The character of Hamlet is perhaps that 
by which, since the days of Betterton, a suc- 
cession of popular performers have had the 
greatest ambition to distinguish themselves. 
The length of the part may be one of their 
reasons. But for the character itself, we find 
it in a play, and therefore we judge it a fit 
subject of dramatic representation. The play 
itself abounds in maxims and reflexions be- 
yond any other, and therefore we consider it 
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struction. But Hamlet himself—what does he 
suffer meanwhile by being dragged forth as 
a public schoolmaster, to give lectures to the 
crowd! Why, nine parts in ten of what Ham- 
let does, are transactions between himself and 
his moral sense, they are the effusions of his 
solitary musings, which he retires to holes 
and corners and the most sequestered parts 
of the palace to pour forth; or rather, they 
are the silent meditations with which his 
bosom is bursting, reduced to words for the 
sake of the reader, who must else remain ig- 
norant of what is passing there. These pro- 
found sorrows, these light-and-noise-abhorring 
ruminations, which the tongue scarce dares 
utter to deaf walls and chambers, how can 
they be represented by a gesticulating actor, 
who comes and mouths them out before an 
audience, making four hundred people his 
confidants at once? I say not that it is the 
fault of the actor so to do; he must pro- 
nounce them ore rotundo, he must accompany 
them with his eye, he must insinuate them 
into his auditory by some trick of eye, 
tone, or gesture, or he fails. He must be 
thinking all the while of his appearance, 
because he knows that all the while the 
spectators are judging of it. And this is the 
way to represent the shy, negligent, retiring 
Hamlet. 

It is true that there is no other mode of 
conveying a vast quantity of thought and 
feeling to a great portion of the audience, 
who otherwise would never learn it for them- 
selves by reading, and the intellectual ac- 
quisition gained this way may, for aught I 
know, be inestimable; but I am not arguing 
that Hamlet should not be acted, but how 
much Hamlet is made another thing by being 
acted. I have heard much of the wonders 
which Garrick performed in this part; but as 
I never saw him, I must have leave to doubt 
whether the representation of such a char- 
acter came within the province of his art. 
Those who tell me of him, speak of his eye, 
of the magic of his eye, and of his com- 
manding voice: physical properties, vastly 
desirable in an actor, and without which he 
can never insinuate meaning into an auditory, 
—but what have they to do with Hamlet? 
what have they to do with intellect? In fact, 
the things aimed at in theatrical representa- 
tion, are to arrest the spectator’s eye upon 
the form and the gesture, and so to gain a 
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it is not what the character is, but how he 
looks; not what he says, but how he speaks 
tren tl, 

It is common for people to talk of Shak- 
speare’s plays being so natural; that every 
body can understand him. They are natural 
indeed, they are grounded deep in nature, so 
deep that the depth of them lies out of the 
reach of most of us. You shall hear the same 
persons say that George Barnwell is very 
natural, and Othello is very natural, that 
they are both very deep; and to them they 
are the same kind of thing. At the one they 
sit and shed tears, because a good sort of 
young man is tempted by a naughty woman 
to commit a trifling peccadillo, the murder of 
an uncle or so, that is all, and so comes to 
an untimely end, which is so moving; and at 
the other, because a blackamoor in a fit of 
jealousy kills his innocent white wife: and 
the odds are that ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred would willingly behold the same catas- 
trophe happen to both the heroes, and have 
thought the rope more due to Othello than 
to Barnwell. For of the texture of Othello’s 
mind, the inward construction marvellously 
laid open with all its strengths and weak- 
nesses, its heroic confidences and its human 
misgivings, its agonies of hate springing from 
the depths of love, they see no more than the 
spectators at a cheaper rate, who pay their 
pennies a-piece to look through the man’s 
telescope in Leicester-fields, see into the in- 
ward plot and topography of the moon. Some 
dim thing or other they see, they see an 
actor personating a passion, of grief, or anger, 
for instance, and they recognize it as a copy 
of the usual external effects of such passions; 
or at least as being true to that symbol of 
the emotion which passes current at the 
theatre for it, for it is often no more than 
that: but of the grounds of the passion, its 
correspondence to a great or heroic nature, 
which is the only worthy object of tragedy, 
—that common auditors know any thing of 
this, or can have any such notions dinned into 
them by the mere strength of an actor’s lungs, 
—that apprehensions foreign to them should 
be thus infused into them by storm, I can 
neither believe, nor understand how it can be 
possible. 

We talk of Shakspeare’s admirable obser- 
vation of life, when we should feel, that not 
from a petty inquisition into those cheap and 
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as they surround us, but from his own mind, 
which was, to borrow a phrase of Ben Jon- 
son’s, the very ‘sphere of humanity,’ he 
fetched those images of virtue and of knowl- 
edge, of which every one of us recognizing a 
part, think we comprehend in our natures the 
whole; and oftentimes mistake the powers 
which he positively creates in us, for noth- 
ing more than indigenous faculties of our own 
minds which only waited the application of 
corresponding virtues in him to return a full 
and clear echo of the same. 

To return to Hamlet.—Among the distin- 
guishing features of that wonderful character, 
one of the most interesting (yet painful) is 
that soreness of mind which makes him treat 
the intrusions of Polonius with harshness, and 
that asperity which he puts on in his inter- 
views with Ophelia. These tokens of an un- 
hinged mind (if they be not mixed in the 
latter case with a profound artifice of love, 
to alienate Ophelia by affected discourtesies, 
so to prepare her mind for the breaking off of 
that loving intercourse, which can no longer 
find a place amidst business so serious as 
that which he has to do) are parts of his 
character, which to reconcile with our admira- 
tion of Hamlet, the most patient consideration 
of his situation is no more than necessary; 
they are what we forgive afterwards, and ex- 
plain by the whole of his character, but 
at the time they are harsh and unpleasant. 
Yet such is the actor’s necessity of giving 
strong blows to the audience, that I have 
never secn a player in this character, who 
did not exaggerate and strain to the utmost 
these ambiguous features,—these temporary 
deformities in the character. They make him 
express a vulgar scorn at Polonius which ut- 
terly degrades his gentility, and which no 
explanation can render palatable; they make 
him shew contempt, and curl up the nose at 
Ophelia’s father,—contempt in its very gross- 
est and most hateful form; but they get ap- 
plause by it: it is natural, people say; that 
is, the words are scornful, and the actor ex- 
presses scorn, and that they can judge of: but 
why so much scorn, and of that sort, they 
never think of asking. 

So to Ophelia—All the Hamlets that I 
have ever seen, rant and rave at her as if she 
had committed some great crime, and the 
audience are highly pleased, because the words 
of the part are satirical, and they are en- 


every-day characters which surrounded him, ss forced by the strongest expression of satirical 
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indignation of which the face and voice are 
capable. But then, whether Hamlet is likely 
to have put on such brutal appearances to a 
lady whom he loved so dearly, is never thought 
on. The truth is, that in all such deep af- 
fections as had subsisted between Hamlet and 
Ophelia, there is a stock of supererogatory 
love, (if I may venture to use the expression, ) 
which in any great grief of heart, especially 
where that which preys upon the mind can- 
not be communicated, confers a kind of in- 
dulgence upon the grieved party to express 
itself, even to its heart’s dearest object, in 
the language of a temporary alienation; but 
it is not alienation, it is a distraction purely, 
and so it always makes itself to be felt by 
that object: it is not anger, but grief assum- 
ing the appearance of anger,—love awkwardly 
counterfeiting hate, as sweet countenances 
when they try to frown: but such sternness 
and fierce disgust as Hamlet is made to shew, 
is no counterfeit, but the real face of abso- 
lute aversion,—of irreconcileable alienation. It 
may be said he puts on the madman; but then 
he should only so far put on this counter- 
feit lunacy as his own real distraction will 
give him leave; that is, incompletely, im- 
perfectly; not in that confirmed practised way, 
like a master of his art, or, as Dame Quickly 
would say, ‘like one of those harlotry players.’ 

I mean no disrespect to any actor, but the 
sort of pleasure which Shakspeare’s plays 
give in the acting seems to me not at all 
to differ from that which the audience re- 
ceive from those of other writers; and, they 
being in themselves essentially so different 
from all others, I must conclude that there 
is something in the nature of acting which 
levels all distinctions. .. . 

The truth is, the Characters of Shakspeare 
are so much the objects of meditation rather 
than of interest or curiosity as to their actions, 
that while we are reading any of his great 
criminal characters,—Macbeth, Richard, even 
Tago,—we think not so much of the crimes 
which they commit, as of the ambition, the 
aspiring spirit, the intellectual activity, which 
prompts them to overleap those moral fences. 
Barnwell is a wretched murderer; there is a 
certain fitness between his neck and the rope; 
he is the legitimate heir to the gallows; no- 
body who thinks at all can think of any al- 
leviating circumstances in his case to make 
him a fit object of mercy. Or to take an in- 
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a mere assassin is Glenalvon! Do we think 
of any thing but of the crime which he com- 
mits, and the rack which he deserves? That is 
all which we really think about him. Whereas 
in corresponding characters in Shakspeare so 
little do the actions comparatively affect us, 
that while the impulses, the inner mind in 
all its perverted greatness, solely seems real 
and is exclusively attended to, the crime is 
comparatively nothing. But when we see these 
things represented, the acts which they do 
are comparatively every thing, their impulses 
nothing. The state of sublime emotion into 
which we are elevated by those images of 
night and horror which Macbeth is made to 
utter, that solemn prelude with which he 
entertains the time till the bell shall strike 
which is to call him to murder Duncan,— 
when we no longer read it in a book, when we 
have given up that vantage-ground of ab- 
straction which reading possesses over see- 
ing, and come to see a man in his bodily 
shape before our eyes actually preparing to 
commit a murder, if the acting be true and 
impressive, as I have witnessed it in Mr. 
K.’s performance of that part, the painful 
anxiety about the act, the natural longing to 
prevent it while it yet seems unperpetrated, 
the too close pressing semblance of reality, 
give a pain and an uneasiness which totally 
destroy all the delight which the words in the 
book convey, where the deed doing never 
presses upon us with the painful sense of 
presence: it rather seems to belong to his- 
tory,—to something past and inevitable, if 
it has anything to do with time at all. The 
sublime images, the poetry alone, is that 
which is present to our minds in the reading. 

So to see Lear acted,—to see an old man 
tottering about the stage with a walking- 
stick, turned out of doors by his daughters 
in a rainy night, has nothing in it but what 
is painful and disgusting. We want to take 
him into shelter and relieve him. That is all 
the feeling which the acting of Lear ever 
produced in me. But the Lear of Shakspeare 
cannot be acted. The contemptible machinery 
by which they mimic the storm which he 
goes out in, is not more inadequate to rep- 
resent the horrors of the real elements, 
than any actor can be to represent Lear: 
they might more easily propose to personate 
the Satan of Milton upon a stage, or one of 
Michael Angelo’s terrible figures. The great- 
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in intellectual: the explosions of his passion 
are terrible as a volcano: they are storms 
turning up and disclosing to the bottom that 
sea, his mind, with all its vast riches. It is his 
mind which is laid bare. This case of flesh and 
blood seems too insignificant to be thought 
on; even as he himself neglects it. On the 
stage we see nothing but corporal infirmities 
and weakness, the impotence of: rage; while 
we read it, we see not Lear, but we are 
Lear,—we are in his mind, we are sustained 
by a grandeur which baffles the malice of 
daughters and storms; in the aberrations of 
his reason, we discover a mighty irregular 
power of reasoning, immethodized from the 
ordinary purposes of life, but exerting its 
powers, as the wind blows where it listeth, at 
will upon the corruptions and abuses of man- 
kind. What have looks, or tones, to do with 
that sublime identification of his age with 
that of the heavens themselves, when in his 
reproaches to them for conniving at the in- 
justice of his children, he reminds them that 
‘they themselves are old.’ What gesture shail 
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we appropriate to this, What has the voice zs; 


or the eye to do with such things? .. . 
Lear is essentially impossible to be repre- 
sented on a stage. But how many dramatic 
personages are there in Shakspeare, which 
though more tractable and feasible (if I 
may so speak) than Lear, yet for some cir- 
cumstance, some adjunct to their character, 
are improper to be shewn to our bodily eye. 
Othello for instance. Nothing can be more 
soothing, more flattering to the nobler parts 
of our natures, than to read of a young 
Venetian lady of highest extraction, through 
the force of love and from a sense of merit 
in him whom she loved, laying aside every 
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consideration of kindred, and country, and 40 


colour, and wedding with a coal-black Moor— 
(for such he is represented, in the imperfect 
state of knowledge respecting foreign coun- 
tries in those days, compared with our own, 


or.in compliance with popular notions, though ,; 


the Moors are now well enough known to be 
by many shades less unworthy of a white 
woman’s fancy)—it is the perfect triumph 
of virtue over accidents, of the imagination 


over the senses. She sees Othello’s colour in 50 


his mind. But upon the stage, when the im- 
agination is no longer the ruling faculty, but 
we are left to our poor unassisted senses, I 
appeal to every one that has seen Othello 


sink Othello’s mind in his colour; whether he 
did not find something extremely revolting 
in the courtship and wedded caresses of 
Othello and Desdemona; and whether the 
actual sight of the thing did not over-weigh 
all that beautiful compromise which we make 
in reading;—and the reason it should do so 
is obvious, because there is just so much 
reality presented to our sense as to give a 
perception of disagreement, with not enough 
of belief in the internal motives,—all that 
which is unseen,—to overpower and reconcile 
the first and obvious prejudices.* What we 
see upon a stage is body and bodily action; 
what we are conscious of in reading is almost 
exclusively the mind, and its movements: 
and this I think may sufficiently account for 
the very different sort of delight with which 
the same play so often affects us in the read- 
ing and the seeing. 

It requires little reflection to perceive, that 
if those characters in Shakspeare which are 
within the precincts of nature, have yet some- 
thing in them which appeals too exclusively 
to the imagination, to admit of their being 
made objects to the senses without suffer- 
ing a change and a diminution—that still 
stronger the objection must lie against repre- 
senting another line of characters, which 
Shakspeare has introduced to give a wildness 
and a supernatural elevation to his scenes, 
as if to remove them still farther from that 
assimilation to common life in which their 
excellence is vulgarly supposed to consist. 
When we read the incantations of those ter- 
rible beings the Witches in Macbeth, though 
some of the ingredients of their hellish com- 
position savour of the grotesque, yet is the 
effect upon us other than the most serious 
and appalling that can be imagined? Do we 
not feel spell-bound as Macbeth was? Can any 
mirth accompany a sense of their presence? 


a The error of supposing that because Othello’s 
colour does not offend us in the reading, it 
should also not offend us in the seeing, is just 
such a fallacy as supposing that an Adam and 
Eve in a picture shall affect us just as they do 
in the poem. But in the poem we for a while 
have Paradisaical senses given us, which vanish 
when we see a man and his wife without clothes 
in the picture. The painters themselves feel this, 
as is apparent by the awkward shifts they have 
recourse to, to make them look not quite naked; 
by a sort of prophetic anachronism, antedating 
the invention of fig-leaves. So in the reading of 
the play, we see with Desdemona’s eyes; in the 


played, whether he did not, on the contrary, 55 seeing of it, we are forced to look with our own. 
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We might as well laugh under a consciousness 
of the principle of Evil himself being truly 
and really present with us. But attempt to 
bring these beings on to a stage, and you turn 
them instantly into so many old women, that 
men and children are to laugh at. Contrary 
to the old saying, that ‘seeing is believing,’ 
the sight actually destroys the faith; and the 
mirth in which we indulge at their expense, 
when we see these creatures upon a stage, 
seems to be a sort of indemnification which 
we make to ourselves for the terror which 
they put us in when reading made them an 
object of belief—when we surrendered up 
our reason to the poet, as children to their 
nurses and their elders; and we laugh at our 
fears, as children who thought they saw 
something in the dark, triumph when the 
bringing in of a candle discovers the vanity 
of their fears. For this exposure of super- 
natural agents upon a stage is truly bringing 
in a candle to expose their own delusiveness. 
It is the solitary taper and the book that 
generates a faith in these terrors: a ghost by 
chandelier light, and in good company, de- 
ceives no spectators,—a ghost that can be 
measured by the eye, and his human dimen- 
sions made out at leisure. The sight of a well- 
lighted house, and a well-dressed audience, 
shall arm the most nervous child against any 
apprehensions: as Tom Brown says of the im- 
penetrable skin of Achilles with his impene- 
trable armour over it, ‘Bully Dawson would 
have fought the devil with such advan- 
tages sana 


TILESESSAYS OF ELIA 
THE TWO RACES OF MEN 


The human species, according to the best 
theory I can form of it, is composed of two 
distinct races, the men who borrow, and the 
men who lend. To these two original diver- 
sities may be reduced all those impertinent 
classifications of Gothic and Celtic tribes, 
white men, black men, red men. All the 
dwellers upon earth, ‘Parthians, and Medes, 
and Elamites,’ flock hither, and do naturally 
fall in with one or other of these primary 
distinctions. The infinite superiority of the 


former, which I choose to designate as the so 


great race, is discernible in their figure, port, 
and a certain instinctive sovereignty. The 
latter are born degraded. ‘He shall serve his 
brethren.’ There is something in the air of 
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trasting with the open, trusting, generous 
manners of the other. 

Observe who have been the greatest bor- 
rowers of all ages—Alcibiades—Falstaff—Sir 
Richard Steele—our late incomparable Brins- 
ley—what a family likeness in all four! 

What a careless, even deportment hath 
your borrower! what rosy gills! what a beau- 
tiful reliance on Providence doth he mani- 
fest, taking no more thought than lilies! What 
contempt for money,—accounting it (yours 
and mine especially) no better than dross. 
What a liberal confounding of those pedantic 
distinctions of meum and tuum! or rather, 
what a noble simplification of language (be- 
yond Tooke), resolving these supposed op- 
posites into one clear, intelligible pronoun ad- 
jective!—what near approaches doth he make 
to the primitive community,—to the extent 
of one-half of the principle at least!— 

He is the true taxer ‘who calleth all the 
world up to be taxed’; and the distance is as 
vast between him and one of us, as subsisted 
betwixt the Augustan Majesty and the poor- 
est obolary Jew that paid it tribute-pittance 
at Jerusalem!—His exactions, too, have such 
a cheerful, voluntary air! So far removed 
from your sour parochial or state-gatherers, 
—those ink-horn varlets, who carry their want 
of welcome in their faces! He cometh to you 


* with a smile, and troubleth you with no re- 
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ceipt; confining himself to no set season. 
Every day is his Candlemas, or his Feast 
of Holy Michael. He applieth the lene tor- 
mentum of a pleasant look to your purse,— 
which to that gentle warmth expands her 
silken leaves, as naturally as the cloak of the 
traveller, for which sun and wind contended! 
He is the true Propontic which never ebbeth! 
The sea which taketh handsomely at each 
man’s hand. In vain the victim, whom he de- 
lighteth to honour, struggles with destiny; he 
is in the net. Lend therefore cheerfully, O 
man ordained to lend—that thou lose not 
in the end, with thy worldly penny, the re- 
version promised. Combine not preposterously 
in thine own person the penalties of Lazarus 
and of Dives!—but, when thou seest the 
proper authority coming, meet it smilingly, as 
it were half-way. Come, a handsome sacri- 
fice! See how light e makes of it! Strain not 
courtesies with a noble enemy. 

Reflections like the foregoing, ‘vere forced 
upon my mind by the death of my old friend, 


one of this cast, lean and suspicious; con- 5s Ralph Bigod, Esq., who departed this life on 
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Wednesday evening; dying, as he had lived, 
without much trouble. He boasted himself 
a descendant from mighty ancestors of that 
name, who heretofore held ducal dignities in 
this realm. In his actions and sentiments he 
belied not the stock to which he pretended. 
Early in life he found himself invested with 
ample revenues; which with that noble dis- 
interestedness which I have noticed as inher- 
ent in men of the great race, he took almost 
immediate measures entirely to dissipate and 
bring to nothing: for there is something re- 
volting in the idea of a king holding a private 
purse; and the thoughts of Bigod were all 
regal. Thus furnished by the very act of dis- 
furnishment; getting rid of the cumbersome 
luggage of riches, more apt (as one sings) 


To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 
Than prompt her to do aught may merit praise, 


he set forth, like some Alexander, upon his 
great enterprise, ‘borrowing and to borrow’! 

In his periegesis, or triumphant progress 
throughout this island, it has been calculated 
that he laid a tythe part of the inhabitants 
under contribution. I reject this estimate as 
greatly exaggerated;—but having had the 
honour of accompanying my friend, divers 
times, in his perambulations about this vast 


city, I own I was greatly struck at first with 30 


the prodigious number of faces we met, who 
claimed a sort of respectful acquaintance with 
us. He was one day so obliging as to ex- 
plain the phenomenon. It seems, these were 


his tributaries; feeders of his exchequer; gen- 35 


tlemen, his good friends (as he was pleased 
to express himself), to whom he had occasion- 
ally been beholden for a loan. Their multitudes 
did no way disconcert him. He rather took a 


pride in numbering them; and, with Comus, 4o 


seemed pleased to be ‘stocked with so fair a 
herd.’ 

With such sources, it was a wonder how he 
contrived to keep his treasury always empty. 


He did it by force of an aphorism, which he 45 


had often in his mouth, that ‘money kept 
longer than three days stinks.’ So he made 
use of it while it was fresh. A good part he 
drank away (for he was an excellent toss- 


pot), some he gave away, the rest he threw so 


away, literally tossing and hurling it violently 
from him—as boys do burrs, or as if it had 
been infectious;—into ponds, or ditches, or 
deep holes,—inscrutable cavities of the earth: 
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seek it again) by a river’s side under some 

bank, which (he would facetiously observe) 

paid no interest—but out away from him it 

must go peremptorily, as Hagar’s offspring 
5 into the wilderness, while it was sweet. He 
never missed it. The streams were perennial 
which fed his fisc. When new supplies be- 
came necessary, the first person that had the 
felicity to fall in with him, friend or stranger, 
was sure to contribute to the deficiency. For 
Bigod had an undeniable way with him. He 
had a cheerful, open exterior, a quick jovial 
eye, a bald forehead, just touched with grey 
(cana fides). He anticipated no excuse, and 
found none. And, waiving for a while my 
theory as to the great race, I would put it 
to the most untheorizing reader, who may at 
times have disposable coin in his pocket, 
whether it is not more repugnant to the 
kindliness of his nature to refuse such a one 
as I am describing, than to say mo to a poor 
petitionary rogue (your bastard borrower) 
who, by his mumping visnomy, tells you, that 
he expects nothing better; and, therefore, 
whose preconceived notions and expectations 
you do in reality so much less shock in the 
refusal. 

When I think of this man; his fiery glow 
of heart; his swell of feeling; how magnifi- 
cent, how zdeal he was; how great at the 
midnight hour; and when I compare with 
him the companions with whom I have as- 
sociated since, I grudge the saving of a few 
idle ducats, and think that I am fallen into 
the society of lenders, and little men. 

To one like Elia, whose treasures are 
rather cased in leather covers than closed in 
iron coffers, there is a class of alienators more 
formidable than that which I have touched 
upon; I mean your borrowers of books— 
those mutilators of collections, spoilers of 
the symmetry of shelves, and creators of odd 
volumes. There is Comberbatch, matchless 
in his depredations! 

That foul gap in the bottom shelf facing 
you, like a great eye-tooth knocked out— 
(you are now with me in my little back study 
in Bloomsbury, reader!)—with the huge 
Switzer-like tomes on each side (like the 
Guildhall giants, in their reformed posture, 
guardant of nothing) once held the tallest of 
my folios, Opera Bonaventure, choice and 
massy divinity, to which its two supporters 
(school divinity also, but of a lesser calibre — 


—or he would bury it (where he would never 55 Bellarmine, and Holy Thomas), showed but 
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as dwarfs,—itself an Ascapart!—that Comber- 
batch abstracted upon the faith of a theory 
he holds, which is more easy, I confess, for 
me to suffer by than to refute, namely, that 
the title to property in a book (my Bonaven- 
ture, for instance) is in exact ratio to the 
claimant’s powers of understanding and ap- 
preciating the same. Should he go on acting 
upon this theory, which of our shelves is 
safe? 

The slight vacuum in the left-hand case— 
two shelves from the ceiling—scarcely dis- 
tinguishable but by the quick eye of a loser 
was whilom the commodious resting-place 
of Browne on Urn Burial. C. will hardly al- 
lege that he knows more about that treatise 
than I do, who introduced it to him, and was 
indeed the first (of the moderns) to discover 
its beauties—but so have I known a foolish 
lover to praise his mistress in the presence 
of a rival more qualified to carry her off 
than himself.—Just below, Dodsley’s dramas 
want their fourth volume, where Vittoria 
Corombona is! The remainder nine are as 
distasteful as Priam’s refuse sons, when the 
fates borrowed Hector. Here stood the Anat- 
omy of Melancholy, in sober state-—There 
loitered the Compiete Angler; quiet as in life, 
by some stream side.—In yonder nook, John 
Buncle, a widower-volume, with eyes closed, 
mourns his ravished mate. 

One justice I must do my friend, that if 
he sometimes, like the sea, sweeps away a 
treasure, at another time, sea-like, he throws 
up as rich an equivalent to match it. I have 
a small under-collection of this nature (my 
friend’s gatherings in his various calls), 
picked up, he has forgotten at what odd 
places, and deposited with as little memory 
at mine. I take in these orphans, the twice- 
deserted. These proselytes of the gate are 
welcome as the true Hebrews. There they 
stand in conjunction; natives, and naturalized. 
The latter seem as little disposed to inquire 
out their true lineage as I am.—I charge no 
warehouse-room for these deodands, nor shall 
ever put myself to the ungentlemanly trouble 
of advertising a sale of them to pay expenses. 

To lose a volume to C. carries some sense 


and meaning in it. You are sure that he will so 


make one hearty meal on your viands, if 
he can give no account of the platter after 
it. But what moved thee, wayward, spiteful 
K., to be so importunate to carry off with 
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to forbear, the Letters of that princely 
woman, the thrice noble Margaret New- 
castle?—knowing at the time, and knowing 
that I knew also, thou most assuredly wouldst 
never turn over one leaf of the illustrious 
folio:—what but the mere spirit of contra- 
diction, and childish love of getting the better 
of thy friend?—Then, worst cut of all! to 
transport it with thee to the Gallican land— 
Unworthy land to harbour such a sweetness, 
A virtue in which all ennobling thoughts dwelt, 
Pure thoughts, kind thoughts, high thoughts, her 
sex’s wonder! 

—hadst thou not thy play-books, and books 
of jests and fancies, about thee, to keep thee 
merry, even as thou keepest all companies 
with thy quips and mirthful talesPp—Child of 
the Green-room, it was unkindly done of thee. 
Thy wife, too, that part-French, better-part 
Englishwoman!—that she could fix upon no 
other treatise to bear away, in kindly token 
of remembering us, than the works of Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brook—of which no French- 
man, nor woman of France, Italy, or Eng- 
land, was ever by nature constituted to com- 
prehend a tittle! Was there not Zimmerman 
on Solitude? 

Reader, if haply thou art blessed with a 
moderate collection, be shy of showing it; 
or if thy heart overfloweth to lend them, lend 
thy books; but let it be to such a one as S. 
T. C.—he will return them (generally antici- 
pating the time appointed) with usury; en- 
riched with annotations, tripling their value. 
I have had experience. Many are these prec- 
ious MSS. of his— (in matter oftentimes, and 
almost in quantity not unfrequently, vying 
with the originals)—in no very clerkly hand 
—legible in my Daniel; in old Burton; in 
Sir Thomas Browne; and those abstruser 
cogitations of the Greville, now, alas! wan- 
dering in Pagan lands. I counsel thee, shut 
not thy heart, nor thy library, against S. 
TAG: 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


Every man hath two birth-days: two days, 
at least, in every year, which set him upon 
revolving the lapse of time, as it affects his 
mortal duration. The one is that which in an 
especial manner he termeth fis. In the gradual 
desuetude of old observances, this custom of 
solemnizing our proper birth-day hath nearly 


thee, in spite of tears and adjurations to thee ss passed away, or is left to children, who re- 
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flect nothing at all about the matter, nor 
understand anything in it beyond cake and 
orange. But the birth of a New Year is of 
an interest too wide to be pretermitted by 
king or cobbler. No one ever regarded the 
First of January with indifference. It is that 
from which all date their time, and count 
upon what is left. It is the Ralsaty of our 
common Adam. 

Of all sound of all elles (bells the music 
nighest bordering upon heaven)—most solemn 
and touching is the peal which rings out the 
Old Year. I never hear it without a gather- 
ing-up of my mind to a concentration of ail 
the images that have been diffused over the 
past twelvemonth; all I have done or suf- 
fered, performed or neglected—in that re- 
gretted time. I begin to know its worth, as 
when a person dies. It takes a personal colour; 
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nor was it a poetical flight in a contemporary, 20 


when he exclaimed 
I saw the skirts of the departing Year. 


It is no more than what in sober sadness 


every one of us seems to be conscious of, in 2s 


that awful leave-taking. I am sure I felt it, 
and all felt it with me, last might; though 
some of my companions affected rather to 
manifest an exhilaration at the birth of the 


coming year, than any very tender regrets 30 


for the decease of its predecessor. But I am 
none of those who— 


Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 


I am naturally, beforehand, shy of novel- 3s 


ties; new books, new faces, new years,— 
from some mental twist which makes it dif- 
ficult in me to face the prospective. I have 
almost ceased to hope; and am sanguine only 


in the prospects of other (former) years. 4o 


I plunge into foregone visions and conclu- 
sions. I encounter pell-mell with past dis- 
appointments. I am armour-proof against old 
discouragements. I forgive, or overcome in 


fancy, old adversaries. I play over again for 4s 


love, as the gamesters phrase it, games, for 
which I once paid so dear. I would scarce 
now have any of those untoward accidents 
and events of my life reversed. I would no 


more alter them than the incidents of some so 


well-contrived novel. Methinks, it is better 
that I should have pined away seven of my 
goldenest years, when I was thrall to the fair 
hair, and fairer eyes, of Alice W—n, than 


lost. It was better that our family should 
have missed that legacy, which old Dorrell 
cheated us of, than that I should have at this 
moment two thousand pounds im banco, and 
be without the idea of that specious old 
rogue. 

In a degree beneath manhood, it is my 
infirmity to look back upon those early days. 
Do I advance a paradox, when I say, that, 
skipping over the intervention of forty years, 
a man may have leave to love himself, with- 
out the imputation of self-love? 

If I know aught of myself, no one whose 
mind is introspective—and mine is painfully 
so—can have a less respect for his present 
identity, than I have for the man Eta. I 


know him to be light, and vain, and humour- 
oak 


some; a notorious * * *addicted to * 
averse from counsel, neither taking it, nor 
offering it;— * * * besides; a stammering 


butfoon; what you will; lay it on, and spare 
not; I subscribe to it all, and much more, 
than thou canst be willing to lay at his 
door but for the child Elia—that other 
me, there, in the back-ground—I must take 
leave to cherish the remembrance of that 
young master—with as little reference, I pro- 
test, to this stupid changeling of five-and- 
forty, as if it had been a child of some other 
house, and not of my parents. I can cry over 
its patient small-pox at five, and rougher 
medicaments. I can lay its poor fevered head 
upon the sick pillow at Christ’s, and wake 
with it in surprise at the gentle posture of 
maternal tenderness hanging over it, that 
unknown had watched its sleep. I know how 
it shrank from any the least colour of false- 
hood—God help thee, Elia, how thou art 
changed! Thou art sophisticated—I know 
how honest, how courageous (for a weak- 
ling) it was—how religious, how imaginative, 
how hopeful! From what have I not fallen, 
if the child I remember was indeed myself, 
—and not some dissembling guardian, pro- 
senting a false identity, to give the rule to 
my unpractised steps, and regulate the tone 
of my moral being! 

That I am fond of indulging, beyond a hope 
of sympathy, in such retrospection, may be 
the symptom of some sickly idiosyncrasy. 
Or is it owing to another cause; simply, that 
being without wife or family, I have not 
learned to project myself enough out of my- 
self; and having no offspring of my own to 


that so passionate a love-adventure should be ss dally with, I turn back upon memory, and 
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adopt my own early idea, as my heir and 
favourite? If these speculations seem fantasti- 
cal to thee, reader—(a busy man, perchance), 
if I tread out of the way of thy sympathy, 
and am singularly-conceited only, I retire, 5 
impenetrable to ridicule, under the phantom 
cloud of Elia. 

The elders, with whom I was brought up, 
were of a character not likely to let slip the 
sacred observance of any old institution; and 
the ringing out of the Old Year was kept by 
them with circumstances of peculiar cere- 
mony.—In those days the sound of those 
midnight chimes, though it seemed to raise 
hilarity in all around me, never failed to 
bring a train of pensive imagery into my fancy. 
Yet I then scarce conceived what it meant, 
or thought of it as a reckoning that concerned 
me. Not childhood alone, but the young man 
till thirty, never feels practically that he is 
mortal. He knows it indeed, and, if need were, 
he could preach a homily on the fragility of 
life; but he brings it not home to himselt, 
any more than in a hot June we can appro- 
priate to our imagination the freezing days 
of December. But now, shall I confess a 
truth?p—I feel these audits but too power- 
fully. I begin to count the probabilities of 
my duration, and to grudge at the expendi- 
ture of moments and shortest periods, like 30 
miser’s farthings. In proportion as the years 
both lessen and shorten, I set more count 
upon their periods, and would fain lay my 
ineffectual finger upon the spoke of the great 
wheel. I am not content to pass away like 35 
a weaver’s shuttle. Those metaphors solace 
me not, nor sweeten the unpalatable draught 
of mortality. I care not to be carried with the 
tide, that smoothly bears human life to eter- 


IS 


20 


25 


nity; and reluct at the inevitable course of 40 


destiny. I am in love with this green earth; 
the face of town and country; the unspeak- 
able rural solitudes, and the sweet security of 
streets. I would set up my tabernacle here. 
IT am content to stand still at the age to which 4; 
IT am arrived; I, and my friends: to be no 
younger, no richer, no handsomer. I do not 
want to be weaned by age; or drop, like mel- 
low fruit, as they say, into the grave-—Any 


alteration, on this earth of mine, in diet or in so 


lodging, puzzles and discomposes me. My 
household-gods plant a terrible fixed foot, and 
are not rooted up without blood. They do not 
willingly seek Lavinian shores. A new state 
of being staggers me. 


10 


Sun, and .sky, and breeze, and solitary 
walks, and summer holidays, and the green- 
ness of fields, and the delicious juices of meats 
and fishes, and society, and the cheerful glass, 
and candle-light, and  fire-side conversa- 
tions, and innocent vanities, and jests, and 
irony itself—do these things go out with 
life? 

Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides, 
when you are pleasant with him? 

And you, my midnight darlings, my Folios! 
must I part with the intense delight of hav- 
ing you (huge armfuls) in my embraces? 
Must knowledge come to me, if it comes at 
all, by some awkward experiment of intuition, 
and no longer by this familiar process of read- 
ing? 

Shall I enjoy friendships there, wanting the 
smiling indications which point me to them 
here,—the recognizable face—the ‘sweet as- 
surance of a look’— 

In winter this intolerable disinclination to 
dying—to give it its mildest name—does 
more especially haunt and beset me. In a 
genial August noon, beneath a sweltering sky, 
death is almost problematic. At those times 
do such poor snakes as myself enjoy an im- 
mortality. Then we expand and burgeon. Then 
are we as strong again, as valiant again, as 
wise again, and a great deal taller. The blast 
that nips and shrinks me, puts me in thoughts 
of death. All things allied to the insubstantial, 
wait upon that master feeling; cold, numb- 
ness, dreams, perplexity, moonlight itself, with 
its shadowy and spectral appearances—that 
cold ghost of the sun, or Phoebus’ sickly sister, 
like that innutritious one denounced in the 
Canticles:—I am none of her minions—I 
hold with the Persian. 

Whatsoever thwarts, or puts me out of my 
way, brings death into my mind. All partial 
evils, like humours, run into that capital 
plague-sore.—I have heard some profess an in- 
difference to life. Such hail the end of their 
existence as a port of refuge: and speak of 
the grave as of some soft arms, in which 
they may slumber as on a pillow. Some have 
wooed death but out upon thee, I say, 
thou foul, ugly phantom! I detest, abhor, 
execrate, and (with Friar John) give thee to 
six-score thousand devils, as in no instance to 
be excused or tolerated, but shunned as a 
universal viper; to be branded, proscribed, 
and spoken evil of! In no way can I be 


5s brought to digest thee, thou thin, melancholy 
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Privation, or more frightful and confounding 
Positive! 

Those antidotes, prescribed against the fear 
of thee, are altogether frigid and insulting, 
like thyself. For what satisfaction hath a man, 
that he shall ‘lie down with kings and em- 
perors in death,’ who in his life-time never 
greatly coveted the society of such bed- 
fetlows?—or, forsooth, that ‘so shall the fair- 
est face appear?’—why, to comfort me, must 
Alice W—n be a goblin? More than all, I con- 
ceive disgust at those impertinent and mis- 
becoming familiarities, inscribed upon your 
ordinary tombstones. Every dead man must 
take upon himself to be lecturing me with his 
odious truism, ‘that such as he now is, I must 
shortly be.’ Not so shortly, friend, perhaps, 
as thou imaginest. In the meantime I am 
alive. I move about. I am worth twenty of 
thee. Know thy betters! Thy New Years’ Days 
are past. I survive, a jolly candidate for 1821. 
Another cup of wine—and while that turn- 
coat bell, that just now mournfully chanted 
the obsequies of 1820, departed, with changed 
notes lustily rings in a successor, let us at- 
tune to its peal the song made on a like oc- 
casion, by hearty, cheerful Mr. Cotton.— 


THE NEW YEAR 


Hark, the cock crows, and yon bright star 
Tells us, the day himself’s not far; 
And see where, breaking from the night, 
He gilds the western hills with light. 
With him old Janus doth appear, 
Peeping into the future year, 

With such a look as seems to say, 

The prospect is not good that way. 

Thus do we rise ill sights to see, 

And ’gainst, ourselves to prophesy ; 

When the prophetic fear of things 

A more tormenting mischief brings, 
More full of soul-tormenting gall, 

Than direct mischiefs can befall. 

But stay! but stay! methinks my sight, 
Better inform’d by clearer light, 
Discerns sereneness in that brow, - 

That all contracted seem’d but now. 

' His revers’d face may show distaste, 
And frown upon the ills are past; 
But that which this way looks is clear, 
And smiles upon the New-born Year. 
He looks too from a place so high, 
The Year lies open to his eye; 

And all the moments open are 

To the exact discoverer. 

Yet more and more he smiles upon 
The happy revolution. 

Why should we then suspect or fear 
The influences of a year, 

So smiles upon us the first morn, 


And speaks us good so soon as born? 
Plague on’t! the last was ill enough, 
This cannot but make better proof; 

Or, at the worst, as we brush’d through 
The last, why so we may this too; 

And then the next in reason should 
Be superexcellently good; 

For the worst ills (we daily see) 
Have no more perpetuity, 

Than the best fortunes that do fall; 
Which also bring us wherewithal 

Longer their being to support, 

Than those do of the other sort: 

And who has one good year in three, 
And yet repines at destiny, 

Appears ungrateful in the case, 

And merits not the good he has. 

Then let us welcome the New Guest 
With lusty brimmers of the best; 

Mirth always should Good Fortune meet, 
And render e’en Disaster sweet: 

And though the Princess turn her back, 
Let us but line ourselves with sack, 

We better shall by far hold out, 

Till the next Year she face about. 


Io 


How say you, reader—do not these verses 
smack of the rough magnanimity of the old 
English vein? Do they not fortify like a cor- 

25 dial; enlarging the heart, and productive of 
sweet blood, and generous spirits, in the con- 
coction? Where be those puling fears of death, 
just now expressed or affected?—Passed like 
a cloud—absorbed in the purging sunlight of 

30 Clear poetry—clean washed away by a wave 
of genuine Helicon, your only Spa for these 
hypochondries—And now another cup of the 
generous! and a merry New Year, and many 
of them, to you all, my masters! 

35 

A CHAPTER ON EARS 


I HAVE no ear.— 

Mistake me not reader,—nor imagine 
40 that I am by nature destitute of those ex- 
terior twin appendages, hanging ornaments, 
and (architecturally speaking) handsome vo- 
lutes to the human capital. Better my mother 
had never borne me.—I am, I think, rather 
45 delicately than copiously provided with those 
conduits; and I feel no disposition to envy 
the mule for his plenty, or the mole for her 
exactness, In those ingenious labyrinthine in- 

lets—those indispensable side-intelligencers. 
Neither have I incurred, or done anything 
to incur, with Defoe, that hideous disfigure- 
ment, which constrained him to draw upon as- 
surance—to feel ‘quite unabashed,’+ and at 


50 


1 Earless on high stood, unabashed, Defoe.—Dun- 
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ease upon that article. I was never, I thank 
my stars, in the pillory; nor, if I read them 
aright, is it within the compass of my destiny, 
that I ever should be. 

When therefore I say that I have no ear, 
you will understand me to mean—for music. 
—To say that this heart never melted at the 
concourse of sweet sounds, would be a foul 
self-libel —‘Water parted from the sea’ never 
fails to move it strangely. So does ‘Jn in- 
fancy.’ But they were used to be sung at her 
harpsichord (the old-fashioned instrument in 
vogue in those days) by a gentlewoman—the 
gentlest, sure, that ever merited the appella- 
tion—the sweetest—why should I hesitate to 
name Mrs. S , once the blooming Fanny 
Weatherall of the Temple—who had power to 
thrill the soul of Elia, small imp as he was, 
even in his long coats; and to make him glow, 
tremble, and blush with a passion, that not 
faintly indicated the day-spring of that 
absorbing sentiment, which was afterwards 
destined to overwhelm and subdue his nature 
quite, for Alice W—n. 

I even think that sentimentally I am dis- 
posed to harmony. But organically I am in- 
capable of a tune. I have been practising ‘God 
save the King’ all my life; whistling and hum- 
ming it over to myself in solitary corners; 
and am not yet arrived, they tell me, within 
many quavers of it. Yet hath the loyalty of 
Elia never been impeached. 

I am not without suspicion, that I have 
‘an undeveloped faculty of music within me. 
For, thrumming, in my wild way, on my 
friend A.’s piano, the other morning, while 
he was engaged in an adjoining parlour,—on 
his return he was pleased to say, he thought 
“it could not be the maid!’ On his first surprise 
at hearing the keys touched in somewhat an 
airy and masterful way, not dreaming of me, 
his suspicions had lighted on Jenny. But a 
grace, snatched from a superior refinement, 
soon convinced him that some being,—tech- 
nically perhaps deficient, but higher informed 
from a principle common to all the fine arts. 
—had swayed the keys to a mood which 
Jenny, with all her (less-cultivated) enthu- 
siasm, could never have elicited from them. I 
mention this as a proof of my friend’s pene- 
tration, and not with any view of disparaging 
Jenny. 

Scientifically I could never be made to un- 
derstand (yet have I taken some pains) what 
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differ from another. Much less in voices can 
I distinguish a soprano from a tenor. Only 
sometimes the thorough bass I contrive to 
guess at, from its being supereminently harsh 
and disagreeable. I tremble, however, for 
my misapplication of the simplest terms of 
that which I disclaim. While I profess my 
ignorance, I scarce know what to say I am 
ignorant of. I hate, perhaps, by misnomers. 
Sostenuto and adagio stand in the like relation 
of obscurity to me; and Sol, Fa, Mi, Re, is as 
conjuring as Baralipton. 

It is hard to stand alone—in an age like 
this—(constituted to the quick and critical 
perception of all harmonious combinations, 
I verily believe, beyond all preceding ages, 
since Jubal stumbled upon the gamut)—to 
remain, as it were, singly unimpressible to 
the magic influences of an art, which is said 
to have such an especial stroke at soothing, 
elevating, and refining the passions—Yet 
rather than break the candid current of my 
confessions, I must avow to you, that I have 
received a great deal more pain than pleasure 
from this so cried-up faculty. 

I am constitutionally susceptible of noises. 
A carpenter’s hammer, in a warm summer 
noon, will fret me into more than midsummer 
madness. But those unconnected, unset sounds 
are nothing to the measured malice of music. 
The ear is passive to those single strokes; 
willingly enduring stripes, while it hath no 
task to con. To music it cannot be passive. 
It will strive—mine at least will—spite of 
its inaptitude, to thrid the maze; like an un- 
skilled eye painfully poring upon _hierogly- 
phics. I have sat through an Italian Opera, 
till, for sheer pain, and inexplicable anguish, 
I have rushed out into the noisiest places of 
the crowded streets, to solace myself with 
sounds, which I was not obliged to follow, 
and get rid of the distracting torment of end- 
less, fruitless, barren attention! I take refuge 
in the unpretending assemblage of honest com- 
mon-life sounds;—and the purgatory of the 
Enraged Musician becomes my paradise. 

I have sat at an Oratorio (that profanation 
of the purposes of the cheerful playhouse) 
watching the faces of the auditory in the pit 
(what a contrast to Hogarth’s Laughing Au- 
dience!) immovable, or affecting some faint 
emotion,—till (as some have said, that our 
occupations in the next world will be but a 
shadow of what delighted us in this) I have 


a note in music is; or how one note shouldss imagined myself in some cold Theatre in 
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Hades, where. some of the forms of the 
earthly one should be kept up, with none of 
the enjoyment; or like that— 


—Party in a parlour, 
All silent, and all pamwnep! 


Above all, those insufferable concertos, and 
pieces of music, as they are called, do plague 
and embitter my apprehension.—Words are 
something; but to be exposed to an endless 
battery of mere sounds; to be long a dying, to 
lie stretched upon a rack of roses; to keep up 
languor by unintermitted effort; to pile honey 
upon sugar, and sugar upon honey, to an in- 
terminable tedious sweetness; to fill up sound 
with feeling, and strain ideas to keep pace 
with it; to gaze on empty frames, and be 
forced to make the pictures for yourself; to 
read a book, all stops, and be obliged to sup- 
ply the verbal matter; to invent extempore 
tragedies to answer to the vague gestures of 
an inexplicable rambling mime—these are 
faint shadows of what I have undergone from 
a series of the ablest-executed pieces of this 
empty instrumental music. 

I deny not, that in the opening of a con- 
cert, I have experienced something vastly lull- 
ing and agreeable:—afterwards followeth the 
languor, and the oppression. Like that disap- 
pointing book in Patmos, or, like the comings 
on of melancholy, described by Burton, doth 
music make her first insinuating approaches: 
—‘Most pleasant it is to such as are melan- 
choly given, to walk alone in some solitary 


pudor, discontent, cares, and weariness of life, 
surprise them on a sudden, and they can think 
of nothing else: continually suspecting, no 
sooner are their eyes open, but this infernal 
5 plague of melancholy seizeth on them, and 
terrifies their souls, representing some dismal 
object to their minds; which now, by no 
means, no labour, no persuasions they can 
avoid, they cannot be rid of it, they cannot 
10 resist.’ 

Something like this ‘scENE-TURNING’ I have 
experienced at the evening parties, at the 
house of my good Catholic friend Nov i 
who, by the aid of a capital organ, himself the 

15 most finished of players, converts his drawing- 
room into a chapel, his week days into Sun- 
days, and these latter into minor heavens.? 

When my friend commences upon one of 
those solemn anthems, which peradventure 


20 struck upon my heedless ear, rambling in the 


side aisles of the dim Abbey, some five and 
thirty years since, waking a new sense, and 
putting a soul of old religion into my young 
apprehension—(whether it be that, in which 


25 the psalmist, weary of the persecutions of 


bad men, wisheth to himself dove’s wings, 
or that other, which with a like measure of 
sobriety and pathos, inquireth by what means 
the young man shall best cleanse his mind, )— 


30a holy calm pervadeth me.I am for the 


time 
rapt. above earth, 
And possess joys not promised at my birth. 


But when this master of the spell, not con- 


grove, betwixt wood and water, by some brook 35 tent to have laid a soul prostrate, goes on, in 


side, and to meditate upon some delightsome 
and pleasant subject, which shall affect him 
most, amabilis insania, and mentis gratissi- 
mus error. A most incomparable delight to 


his power, to inflict more bliss than lies in her 
capacity to receive,—impatient to overcome 
her ‘earthly’ with his ‘heavenly,—still pour- 
ing in, for protracted hours, fresh waves and 


build castles in the air, to go smiling to them- 4o fresh from the sea of sound, or from that 


selves, acting an infinite variety of parts, 
which they suppose, and strongly imagine, they 
act, or that they see done——So delightsome 
these toys at first, they could spend whole 


inexhausted German ocean, above which, in 
triumphant progress, dolphin-seated, ride 
those Arions Haydn and Mozart, with their 
attendant tritons, Bach, Beethoven, and a 


days and nights without sleep, even whole 4; countless tribe, whom to attempt to reckon 


years in such contemplations, and fantastical 
meditations, which are like so many dreams, 
and will hardly be drawn from them—wind- 
ing and unwinding themselves as so many 


up would but plunge me again in the deeps, 
—TI stagger under the weight of harmony, reel- 
ing to and fro at my wit’s end;—clouds, as 
of frankincense, oppress me—priests, altars, 


clocks, and still pleasing their humours, until so censers, dazzle before me—the genius of his 


at last the SCENE TURNS UPON A SUDDEN, and 
they being now habitated to such meditations 
and solitary places, can endure no company, 
can think of nothing but harsh and distasteful 


subjects. Fear, sorrow, suspicion, subrusticus 55 


religion hath me in her toils—a shadowy triple 
tiara invests the brow of my friend, late so 
naked, so ingenuous—he is Pope,—and by 


1I have been there, and still would go; 


’Tis like a little heaven below.—Dr. Watts, 
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him sits, like as in the anomaly of dreams, a 
she-Pope too,—tri-coroneted like himself!—I 
am converted, and yet a Protestant ;—at once 
malleus hereticorum, and myself grand here- 
siarch: or three’ heresies centre in my person: 5 
—I am Marcion, Ebion, and Cerinthus—Gog 
and Magog—what not?—till the coming in of 
the friendly supper-tray dissipates the figment, 
and a draught of true Lutheran beer (in which 
chiefly my friend shows himself no bigot) at 
once reconciles me to the rationalities of a 
purer faith; and restores to me the genuine 
unterrifying aspects of my pleasant-counte- 
nanced host and hostess. 


a 


15 


IMPERFECT SYMPATHIES 


I am of a constitution so general, that it consorts and 
sympathizeth with all things: I have no antipathy, or 
rather idiosynerasy in anything. Those national re- 
pugnances do not touch me, nor do I behold with pre- 
judice the French, Italian, Spaniard, or Dutch. 

—Religio Medici. 


That the author of the Religio Medici, 
mounted upon the airy stilts of abstraction, 
conversant about notional and conjectural es- 
sences; in whose categories of Being the pos-? 
sible took the upper hand of the actual; 
should have overlooked the impertinent in- 
dividualities of such poor concretions as man- 
kind, is not much to be admired. It is rather 


nn 


to be wondered at, that in the genus of animals 30 


he should have condescended to distinguish 
that species at all. For myself—earth-bound 
and fettered to the scene of my activities,— 


Standing on earth, not rapt above the sky, 


I confess that I do feel the differences ae 
mankind, national or individual, to an un- 
healthy excess. I can look with no indifferent 
eye upon things or persons. Whatever is, is 


un 


to me a matter of taste or distaste; or when ,, 


once it becomes indifferent, it begins to be 
disrelishing. I am, in plainer words, a bundle 
of prejudices—made up of likings and dislik- 
ings—the veriest thrall to sympathies, apa- 
thies, antipathies. In a certain sense, I hope it ,. 
may be said of me that I am a lover of my 
species. I can feel for all indifferently, but I 
cannot feel towards all equally. The more 
purely English word that expresses sympathy 


will better explain my meaning. I can be aso 


friend to a worthy man, who upon another ac- 
count cannot be my mate or fellow. I can- 
not like all people alike. 


ay would be understood as confining myself to the 
subject of imperfect sympathies. To nations or classes 


(9) 


I have been trying all my life to like Scotch- 
men, and am obliged to desist from the ex- 
periment in despair. They cannot like me— 
and in truth, I never knew one of that nation 
who attempted to do it. There is something 
more plain and ingenuous in their mode of 
proceeding. We know one another at first 
sight. There is an order of imperfect intellects 
(under which mine must be content to rank) 
which in its constitution is essentially anti- 
Caledonian. The owners of the sort of facul- 
ties I allude to, have minds rather suggestive 
than comprehensive. They have no pretences 
to much clearness or precision in their ideas, 
or in their manner of expressing them. Their 
intellectual wardrobe (to confess fairly) has 
few whole pieces in it. They are content with 
fragments and scattered pieces of Truth. She 
presents no full front to them—a feature or 
side-face at the most. Hints and glimpses, 
germs and crude essays at a system, is the 
utmost they pretend to. They beat up a little 
game peradventure—and leave it to knottier 
heads, more robust constitutions, to run it 
down. The light that lights them is not steady 
and polar, but mutable and shifting: waxing, 
and again waning. Their conversation is ac- 
cordingly. They will throw out a random word 
in or out of season, and be content to let it 
pass for what it is worth. They cannot speak 
always as if they were upon their oath—but 
must be understood, speaking or writing, with 
some abatement. They seldom wait to mature 
a proposition, but e’en bring it to market in 
the green ear. They delight to impart their 
defective discoveries as they arise, without 
waiting for their full development. They are 
no systematizers, and would but err more by 
attempting it. Their minds, as I said before, 
are suggestive merely. The brain of a true 


individuals born and constellated so opposite to another 
individual nature that the same sphere cannot hold 
them. I have met with my moral antipodes, and can 
believe the story of two persons meeting (who never 
saw one another before in their lives) and instantly 
fighting. 


—— We by proof find there should be 
*Twixt man and man such an antipathy, 
That though he can show no just reason why 
For any former wrong or injury, 

Can neither find a blemish in his fame, 
Nor aught in face or feature justly blame, 
Can challenge or accuse him of no evil, 
Yet notwithstanding hates him as a devil. 


The lines are from old Heywood’s ‘‘Hierarchie of 
Angels,” and he subjoins a curious story in confirma- 
tion of a Spaniard who attempted to assassinate a 
King Ferdinand of Spain, and being put to the rack 
could give no other reason for the deed but an 
inveterate antipathy which he had taken to the first 
sight of the King. 


—The cause to which that act compell’d him 


of men there can be no direct antipathy. There may be 55 Was, he ne’er loved him since he first beheld him. 
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Caledonian (if I am not mistaken) is con- 
stituted upon quite a different plan. His Min- 
erva is born in panoply. You are never 
admitted to see his ideas in their growth—if, 
indeed, they do grow, and are not rather put 
together upon principles of clock-work. You 
never catch his mind in an undress. He never 
hints or suggests anything, but unlades his 
stock of ideas in perfect order and complete- 
ness. He brings his total wealth into company, 
and gravely unpacks it. His riches are always 
about him. He never stoops to catch a glitter- 
ing something in your presence, to share it 
with you, before he quite knows whether ic 
be true touch or not. You cannot cry halves 
to anything that he finds. He does not find, 
but bring. You never witness his first ap- 
prehension of a thing. His understanding is 
always at its meridian—you never see the 
first dawn, the early streaks—He has no 
falterings of self-suspicion. Surmises, guesses, 
misgivings, half-intuitions, semi-consciousness, 
partial illuminations, dim instincts, embryo 
conceptions, have no place in his brain, or 
vocabulary. The twilight of dubiety never 
falls upon him. Is he orthodox—he has no 
doubts. Is he an infidel—he has none either. 
Between the affirmative and the negative there 
is no borderland with him. You cannot hover 
with him upon the confines of truth, or wan- 
der in the maze of a probable argument. He 
always keeps the path. You cannot make 
excursions with him—for he sets you right. 
His taste never fluctuates. His morality never 
abates. He cannot compromise, or understand 
middle actions. There can be but a right and 
a wrong. His conversation is as a book. His 
affirmations have the sanctity of an oath. You 
must speak upon the square with him. He 
stops a metaphor like a suspected person in 
an enemy’s country. ‘A healthy book!’—said 
one of his countrymen to me, who had ven- 
tured to give that appellation to John Buncle, 
—‘did I catch rightly what you said? I have 
heard of a man in health, and of a healthy 
state of body, but I do not see how that 
epithet can be properly applied to a book.’ 
Above all, you must beware of indirect expres- 
sions before a Caledonian. Clap an extin- 
guisher upon your irony, if you are unhappily 
blest with a vein of it. Remember you are 
upon your oath. I have a print of a graceful 
female after Leonardo da Vinci, which I was 
showing off to Mr.* * * * After he had ex- 
amined it minutely, I ventured to ask him 
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how he liked my Beauty (a foolish name it 
goes by among my friends)—when he very 
gravely assured me, that ‘he had considerable 
respect for my character and talents’ (so he 
was pleased to say), ‘but had not given him- 
self much thought about the degree of my 
personal pretensions.’ The misconception stag- 
gered me, but did not seem much to discon- 
cert him.—Persons of this nation are particu- 
larly fond of affirming a truth—which nobody 
doubts. They do not so properly affirm, as 
annunciate it. They do indeed appear to have 
such a love of truth (as if, like virtue, it were 
valuable for itself) that all truth becomes 
equally valuable, whether the proposition that 
contains it be new or old, disputed, or such 
as is impossible to become a subject of dis- 
putation. I was present not long since at a 
party of North Britons, where a son of 
Burns was expected; and happened to drop 
a silly expression (in my South British way), 
that I wished it were the father instead of 
the son—when four of them started up at 
once to inform me, that ‘that was impossible, 
because he was dead.’ An impracticable wish, 
it seems, was more than they could conceive. 
Swift has hit off this part of their character, 
namely, their love of truth, in his biting way, 
but with an illiberality that necessarily con- 
fines the passage to the margin.t The tedious- 
ness of these people is certainly provoking. 
I wonder if they ever tire one another!—In 
my early life I had a passionate fondness for 
the poetry of Burns. I have sometimes fool- 
ishly hoped to ingratiate myself with his 
countrymen by expressing it. But I have al- 
ways found that a true Scot resents your ad- 
miration of his compatriot, even more than he 
would your contempt of him. The latter he 
imputes to your ‘imperfect acquaintance with 
many of the words which he uses;’ and the 
same objection makes it a presumption in you 
to suppose that you can admire him.—Thom- 
son they seem to have forgotten. Smollett 
they have neither forgotten nor forgiven for 
his delineation of Rory and his companion, 
upon their first introduction to our metropolis. 


1 “There are some people who think they sufficiently 
acquit themselves, and entertain their company, with 
relating facts of no consequence, not at all out of the 
road of such common incidents as happen everyday; 
and this I have observed more frequently among the 
Scots than any other nation, who are very careful 
not to omit the minutest circumstances of time or 
place; which kind of discourse, if it were not a little 


relieved by the uncouth terms and phrases, as well 
as accent and gesture peculiar to that country, would 
be hardly tolerable.’—Hints toward an Essay on 
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Speak of Smollett as a great genius, and they 
will retort upon you Hume’s History com- 
pared with jis Continuation of it. What if 
the historian had continued Humphrey Clin- 
ker? 

I have, in the abstract, no disrespect for 
Jews. They are a piece of stubborn antiquity, 
compared with which Stonehenge is in its 
nonage. They date beyond the pyramids. But 
I should not care to be in habits of familiar 
intercourse with any of that nation. I confess 
that I have not the nerves to enter their 
synagogues. Old prejudices cling about me. I 
cannot shake off the story of Hugh of Lincoln. 
Centuries of injury, contempt, and hate, on 
the one side——of cloaked revenge, dissimula- 
tion, and hate, on the other, between our and 
their fathers, must, and ought, to affect the 
blood of the children. I cannot believe it can 


on 


run clear and kindly yet; or that a few fine 20 


words, such as candour, liberality, the light of 
a nineteenth century, can close up _ the 
breaches of so deadly a disunion. A Hebrew 
is nowhere congenial to me. He is least dis- 
tasteful on 'Change—for the mercantile spirit 
levels all distinctions, as all are beauties in the 
dark. I boldly confess I do not relish the 
approximation of Jew and Christian, which 
has become so fashionable. The reciprocal en- 
dearments have, to me, something hypocritical 
and unnatural in them. I do not like to see 
the Church and Synagogue kissing and con- 
geeing in awkward postures of an affected 
civility. If they are converted, why do they 
not come over to us altogether? Why keep 3, 
up a form of separation, when the life of it 

has fled? If they can sit with us at table, 

why do they keck at our cookery? I do not 

understand these half convertites. Jews chris- 


25 


tianizing—Christians judaizing—puzzle me. I 4 


like fish or flesh. A moderate Jew is a more 
confounding piece of anomaly than a wet 
Quaker. The spirit of the synagogue is essen- 
tially separative. B—— would have been 
more in keeping if he had abided by the faith 
of his forefathers. There is a fine scorn in his 
face, which nature meant to be of Chris- 
tians. The Hebrew spirit is strong in him, 
in spite of his proselytism. He cannot con- 


quer the Shibboleth. How it breaks out, when so 


he sings, “The Children of Israel passed 
through the Red Sea!’ The auditors, for the 
moment, are as Egyptians to him, and he 
rides over our necks in triumph. There is no 
mistaking him. B 
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of sense in his countenance, and it is con- 
firmed by his singing. The foundation of his 
vocal excellence is sense. He sings with un- 
derstanding, as Kemble delivered dialogue. He 
would sing the Commandments, and give an 
appropriate character to each prohibition. His 
nation, in general, have not over-sensible 
countenances. How should they?—but you 
seldom see a silly expression among them. 
Gain, and the pursuit of gain, sharpen a 
man’s visage. I never heard of an idiot being 
born among them.—Some admire the Jewish 
female physiognomy. I admire it—but with 
trembling. Jael had those full dark inscrutable 


15 eyes. 


In the Negro countenance you will often 
meet with strong traits of benignity. I have 
felt yearnings of tenderness towards some of 
these faces—or rather masks—that have 
looked out kindly upon one in casual en- 
counters in the streets and highways. I love 
what Fuller beautifully calls—these ‘images 
of God cut in ebony.’ But I should not like to 
associate with them, to share my meals and 
my good-nights with them—because they are 
black. 

I love Quaker ways, and Quaker worship. 
I venerate the Quaker principles. It does me 
good for the rest of the day when I meet 
any of their people in my path. When I am 
ruffled or disturbed by any occurrence, the 
sight or quiet voice of a Quaker acts upon 
me as a ventilator, lightening the air, and 
taking off a load from the bosom. But I can- 
not like the Quakers (as Desdemona would 
say) ‘to live with them.’ I am all over so- 
phisticated—with humours, fancies, craving 
hourly sympathy. I must have books, pic- 
tures, theatres, chit-chat, scandal, jokes, am- 
biguities, and a thousand whim-whams, which 
their simpler taste can do without. I should 
starve at their primitive banquet. My appe- 
tites are too high for the salads which (ac- 
cording to Evelyn) Eve dressed for the angel, 
my gusto too excited 


To sit a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 


The indirect answers which Quakers are 
often found to return to a question put to 
them may be explained, I think, without the 
vulgar assumption, that they are more given 
to evasion and equivocating than other peo- 
ple. They naturally look to their words more 
carefully, and are more cautious of commit- 


has a strong expression ss ting themselves. They have a peculiar char- 
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acter to keep up on this head. They stand 
in a manner upon their veracity. A Quaker is 
by law exempted from taking an oath. The 
custom of resorting to an oath in extreme 
cases, sanctified as it is by all religious an- 
tiquity, is apt (it must be confessed) to in- 
troduce into the laxer sort of minds the notion 
of two kinds of truth—the one applicable to 
the solemn affairs of justice, and the other 
to the common proceedings of daily inter- 
course. As truth bound upon the conscience 
by an oath can be but truth, so in the common 
affirmations of the shop and the market-place 
a latitude is expected, and conceded upon 
questions wanting this solemn _ covenant. 
Something less than truth satisfies. It is com- 
mon to hear a person say, ‘You do not expect 
me to speak as if I were upon my oath.’ 
Hence a great deal of incorrectness and in- 
advertency, short of falsehood, creeps into 
ordinary eonversation; and a kind of sec- 
ondary or laic-truth is tolerated, where clergy- 
truth—oath-truth, by the nature of the cir- 
cumstances, is not required. A Quaker knows 
none of this distinction. His simple affirma- 
tion being received, upon the most sacred 
occasions, without any further test, stamps a 
value upon the words which he is to use upon 
the most indifferent topics of life. He looks 
to them, naturally, with more severity. You 
can have of him no more than his word. He 
knows if he is caught tripping in a casual 
expression, he forfeits, for himself, at least, 
his claim to the invidious exemption. He 
knows that his syllables are weighed—and 
how far a consciousness of this particular 
watchfulness, exerted against a person, has a 
tendency to produce indirect answers, and a 
diverting of the question by honest means, 
might be illustrated, and the practice justi- 
fied, by a more sacred example than is proper 
to be adduced upon this occasion. The ad- 
mirable presence of mind, which is notorious 
in Quakers upon all contingencies, might be 
traced to this imposed self-watchfulness—if 
it did not seem rather an humble and secular 
scion of that old stock of religious constancy, 
which never bent or faltered, in the Primitive 
Friends, or gave way to the winds of persecu- 
tion, to the violence of judge or accuser, un- 
der trials and racking examinations. ‘You will 
never be the wiser, if I sit here answering 
your questions till midnight,’ said one of those 
upright Justicers to Penn, who had been put- 
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after as the answers may be,’ retorted the 
Quaker. The astonishing composure of this 
people is sometimes ludicrously displayed in 
lighter instances.—I was travelling in a stage- 
coach with three male Quakers, buttoned up 
in the straightest non-conformity of their sect. 
We stopped to bait at Andover, where a meal, 
partly tea apparatus, partly supper, was set 
before us. My friends confined themselves to 
the tea-table. I in my way took supper. When 
the landlady brought in the bill, the eldest 
of my companions discovered that she had 
charged for both meals. This was resisted. 
Mine hostess was very clamorous and posi- 
tive. Some mild arguments were used on the 
part of the Quakers, for which the heated 
mind of the good lady seemed by no means 
a fit recipient. The guard came in with his 
usual peremptory notice. The Quakers pulled 
out their money, and formally tendered it— 
so much for tea,—I in humble imitation, ten- 
dering mine—for the supper which I had 
taken. She would not relax in her demand. 
So they all three quietly put up their silver, 
as did myself, and marched out of the room, 
the eldest and gravest going first, with my- 
self closing up the rear, who thought I could 
not do better than follow the example of such 
grave and warrantable personages. We got 
in. The steps went up. The coach drove off. 
The murmurs of mine hostess, not very in- 
distinctly or ambiguously pronounced, be- 
came after a time inaudible—and now my 
conscience, which the whimsical scene had 
for a while suspended, beginning to give some 
twitches, I waited in the hope that some 
justification would be offered by these serious 
persons for the seeming injustice of their 
conduct. To my great surprise, not a syllable 
was dropped on the subject. They sate as 
mute as at a meeting. At length the eldest of 
them broke silence, by inquiring of his next 
neighbor, ‘Hast thee heard how indigos go 
at the India House?’ and the question ope- 
rated as a soporific on my moral feeling as far 
as Exeter. 


WITCHES AND OTHER NIGHT-FEARS 


We are too hasty when we set down our 
ancestors in the gross for fools, for the mon- 
strous inconsistencies (as they seem to us) 
involved in their creed of witchcraft. In the 


ting law-cases with a puzzling subtlety. ‘There- ss relations of this visible world we find them 
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to have been as rational, and shrewd to de- 
tect an historic anomaly, as ourselves. But 
when once the invisible world was supposed 
to be opened, and the lawless agency of bad 
spirits assumed, what measures of probability, 
of decency, of fitness, or proportion—of that 
which distinguishes the likely from the pal- 
pable absurd—could they have to guide them 
in the rejection or admission of any particular 
testimony?—That maidens pined away, wast- 
ing inwardly as their waxen images consumed 
before a fire—that corn was lodged, and cat- 
tle lamed—that whirlwinds uptore in diabolic 
revelry the oaks of the forests—or that spits 
and kettles only danced a fearful-innocent 
vagary about some rustic’s kitchen when no 
wind was stirring—were all equally probable 
where no law of agency was understood. That 
the prince of the powers of darkness, passing 
by the flower and pomp of the earth, should 
lay preposterous siege to the weak fantasy of 
indigent eld—has neither likelihood nor un- 
likelihood a priori to us, who have no meas- 
ure to guess at his policy, or standard to 
estimate what rate those anile souls may fetch 
in the devil’s market. Nor, when the wicked 
are expressly symbolized by a goat, was it to 
be wondered at so much, that ke should come 
sometimes in that body, and assert his meta- 
phor.—That the intercourse was opened at all 
between both worlds was perhaps the mis- 
take—but that once assumed, I see no rea- 
son for disbelieving one attested story of this 
nature more than another on the score of 
absurdity. There is no law to judge of the 
lawless, or canon by which a dream may be 
criticised. 

I have sometimes thought that I could not 
have existed in the days of received witch- 
craft; that I could not have slept in a vil- 
lage where one of those reputed hags dwelt. 
Our ancestors were bolder or more obtuse. 
Amidst the universal belief that these 
wretches were in league with the author of 
all evil, holding hell tributary to their mutter- 
ing, no simple Justice of the Peace seems to 
have scrupled issuing, or silly Headborough 
serving, a warrant upon them—as if they 
should subpoena Satan!—Prospero in his boat, 


with his books and wand about him, suffers 50 


himself to be conveyed away at the mercy of 
his enemies to an unknown island. He might 
have raised a storm or two, we think, on the 
passage. His acquiescence is an exact analogy 
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stituted powers.—What stops the Fiend in 
Spencer from tearing Guyon to pieces—or 
who had made it a condition of his prey, that 
Guyon must take assay of the glorious bait— 
we have no guess. We do not know the laws 
of that country. 

From my childhood I was extremely in- 
quisitive about witches and witch-stories. My 
maid, and more legendary aunt, supplied me 
with good store. But I shall mention the acci- 
dent which directed my curiosity originally 
into this channel. In my father’s book-closet, 
the History of the Bible, by Stackhouse, oc- 
cupied a distinguished station. The pictures 
with which it abounds—one of the ark, in 
particular, and another of Solomon’s temple, 
delineated with all the fidelity of ocular ad- 
measurement, as if the artist had been upon 
the spot—attracted my childish attention. 
There was a picture, too, of the Witch raising 
up Samuel, which I wish that I had never 
seen. We shall come to that hereafter. Stack- 
house is in two huge tomes—and there was a 
pleasure in removing folios of that magni- 
tude, which, with infinite straining, was as 
much as I could manage, from the situation 
which they occupied upon an upper shelf. I 
have not met with the work from that time 
to this, but I remember it consisted of Old 
Testament stories, orderly set down, with the 
objection appended to each story, and the 
solution of the objection regularly tacked to 
that. The objection was a summary of what- 
ever difficulties had been opposed to the 
credibility of the history, by the shrewdness 
of ancient or modern infidelity, drawn up 
with an almost complimentary excess of 
candour. The solution was brief, modest, and 
satisfactory. The bane and antidote were 
both before you. To doubts so put, and so 
quashed, there seemed to be an end for ever. 
The dragon lay dead for the foot of the veri- 
est babe to trample on. But—like as was 
rather feared than realized from that slain 
monster in Spenser—from the womb of those 
crushed errors young dragonets would creep, 
exceeding the prowess of so tender a Saint 
George as myself to vanquish. The habit of 
expecting objections to every passage, set me 
upon starting more objections, for the glory 
of finding a solution of my own for them. I 
became staggered and perplexed, a sceptic in 
long coats. The pretty Bible stories which I 
had read, or heard read in church, lost their 


to the non-resistance of witches to the con- 55 purity and sincerity of impression, and were 
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turned into so many historic or chronologic 
theses to be defended against whatever im- 
pugners. I was not to disbelieve them, but— 
the next thing to that—I was to be quite 
sure that some one or other would or had dis- 
believed them. Next to making a child an 
infidel, is the letting him know that there are 
infidels at all. Credulity is the man’s weak- 
ness, but the child’s strength. O, how ugly 
sound scriptural doubts from the mouth of 
a babe and a suckling!—I should have lost 
myself in these mazes, and have pined away, 
I think, with such unfit sustenance as these 
husks afforded, but for a fortunate piece of 
ill-fortune, which about this time befell me. 
Turning over the picture of the ark with too 
much haste, I unhappily made a breach in its 
ingenious fabric—driving my _ inconsiderate 
fingers right through the two larger quadru- 
peds—the elephant, and the camel—that stare 
(as well they might) out of the two last 
windows next the steerage in that unique 
piece of naval architecture. Stackhouse was 
henceforth locked up, and became an inter- 


dicted treasure. With the book, the objections 25 


and solutions gradually cleared out of my 
head, and have seldom returned since in any 
force to trouble me.—But there was one im- 
pression which I had imbibed from Stack- 


house, which no lock or bar could shut out, 30 


and which was destined to try my childish 
nerves rather more seriously—That detesta- 
ble picture! 

I was dreadfully alive to nervous terrors. 


The night-time solitude, and the dark, were 35 


my hell. The sufferings I endured in this na- 
ture would justify the expression. I never laid 
my head on my pillow, I suppose, from the 
fourth to the seventh or eighth year of my 
life—so far as memory serves in things so 
long ago—without an assurance, which rea- 
lized its own prophecy, of seeing some fright- 
ful spectre. Be old Stackhouse then acquitted 
in part, if I say, that to his picture of the 
Witch raising up Samuel—(O that old man 
covered with a mantle!) I owe—not my mid- 
night terrors, the hell of my infancy—but the 
shape and manner of their visitation. It was 
he who dressed up for me a hag that nightly 


sate upon my pillow—a sure bedfellow, when so 


my aunt or my maid was far from me. All 
day long, while the book was permitted me, 
I dreamed waking over his delineation, and 
at night (if I may use so bold an expression) 
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I durst not, even in the day-light, once enter 
the chamber where I slept, without my face 
turned to the window, aversely from the bed 
where my witch-ridden pillow was.—Parents 
5 do not know what they do when they leave 
tender babes alone to go to sleep in the dark. 
The feeling about for a friendly arm—the 
hoping for a familiar voice—when they wake 
screaming—and find none to soothe them— 


to what a terrible shaking it is to their poor 


nerves! The keeping them up till midnight, 
through candle-light and the unwholesome 
hours, as they are called,—would, I am satis- 
fied, in a medical point of view, prove the 


1s better caution—That detestable picture, as 


I have said, gave the fashion to my dreams— 
if dreams they were—for the scene of them 
was invariably the room in which I lay. Had 
I never met with the picture, the fears would 
have come self-pictured in some shape or 
other— 


Headless bear, black man, or ape— 


but, as it was, my imaginations took that 
form.—lIt is not book, or picture, or the 
stories of foolish servants, which create these 
terrors in children. They can at most but give 
them a direction. Dear little T. H. who of all 
children has been brought up with the most 
scrupulous exclusion of every taint of super- 
stition—who was never allowed to hear of 
goblin or apparition, or scarcely to be told of 
bad men, or to read or hear of any distress- 
ing story—finds all this world of fear, from 
which he has been so rigidly excluded ab 
extra, in his own ‘thick-coming fancies’; and 
from his little midnight pillow, this nurse- 
child of optimism will start at shapes, un- 
borrowed of tradition, in sweats to which the 
reveries of the cell-damned murderer are 
tranquillity. 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras—dire 
stories of Celeano and the Harpies—may re- 
produce themselves in the brain of supersti- 
tion—but they were there before. They are 
transcripts, types—the archetypes are in us, 
and eternal. How else should the recital of 
that, which we know in a waking sense to be 
false, come to affect us at all?—or 


—Names, whose sense we see not, 
Fray us with things that be not? 


Is it that we naturally conceive terror from 
such subjects, considered in their capacity of 


awoke into sleep, and found the vision true. 5s being able to inflict upon us bodily injury?— 
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O, least of all! These terrors are of older 
standing. They date beyond body—or, with- 
out the body, they would have been the same. 
All the cruel, tormenting, defined devils in 
Dante—tearing, mangling, choking, stifling, 
scorching demons—are they one half so fear- 
ful to the spirit of a man, as the simple idea 
of a spirit unembodied following him— 


Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turn’d round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 


That the kind of fear here treated is 
purely spiritual—that it is strong in propor- 
tion as it is objectless upon earth—that it 
predominates in the period of sinless infancy 
—are difficulties, the solution of which might 
afford some probable insight into our ante- 
mundane condition, and a peep at least into 
the shadow-land of pre-existence. 

My night fancies have long ceased to be 
afflictive. I confess an occasional night-mare; 
but I do not, as in early youth, keep a stud 
of them. Fiendish faces, with the extinguished 
taper, will come and look at me; but I know 
them for mockeries, even while I cannot 


elude their presence, and I fight and grapple 30 


with them. For the credit of my imagination, 
I am almost ashamed to say how tame and 
prosaic my dreams are grown. They are never 
romantic, seldom even rural. They are of 


architecture and of buildings—cities abroad, 35 


which I have never seen, and hardly have 
hope to see. I have traversed, for the seem- 
ing length of a natural day, Rome, Amster- 
dam, Paris, Lisbon—their churches, palaces, 


squares, market-places, shops, suburbs, ruins, 4o 


with an inexpressible sense of delight—a map- 
like distinctness of trace—and a day-light 
vividness of vision, that was all but being 
awake.—I have formerly travelled among the 


Westmoreland fells—my highest Alps,—but 4; 


they are objects too mighty for the grasp of 
my dreaming recognition; and I have again 
and again awoke with ineffectual struggles of 
the inner eye, to make out a shape in any way 


whatever, of Helvellyn. Methought I was in 50 


that country, but the mountains were gone. 
The poverty of my dreams mortifies me. 
There is Coleridge, at his will can conjure up 
icy domes, and pleasure-houses for Kubla 


1 Mr. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
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Khan, and Abyssinian maids, and songs of 
Abara, and caverns, 


Where Alph, the sacred river, runs, 


to solace his night solitudes—when I cannot 
muster a fiddle. Barry Cornwall has his tri- 
tons and his nereids gambolling before him 
in nocturnal visions, and proclaiming sons 
born to Neptune—when my stretch of imagi- 
native activity can hardly, in the night season, 
raise up the ghost of a fish-wife. To set my 
failures in somewhat a mortifying light—it 
was after reading the noble Dream of this 
poet, that my fancy ran strong upon these 
marine spectra; and the poor plastic power, 
such as it is, within me set to work, to humour 
my folly in a sort of dream that very night. 
Methought I was upon the ocean billows at 
some sea nuptials, riding and mounted high, 
with the customary train sounding their 
conchs before me (I myself, you may be 
sure, the leading god), and jollily we went 
careering over the main, till just where Ino 
Leucothea should have greeted me (1 think 
it was Ino) with a white embrace, the billows 
gradually subsiding, fell from a sea-roughness 
to a sea-calm, and thence to a river-motion, 
and that river (as happens in the familiar- 
ization of dreams) was no other than the gen- 
tle Thames, which landed me, in the wafture 
of a placid wave or two, alone, safe and in- 
glorious, somewhere at the foot of Lambeth 
Palace. 

The degree of the soul’s creativeness in 
sleep might furnish no whimsical criterion of 
the quantum of poetical faculty resident in 
the same soul waking. An old gentleman, a 
friend of mine, and a humourist, used to carry 
this notion so far, that when he saw any 
stripling of his acquaintance ambitious of be- 
coming a poet, his first question would be,— 
‘Young man, what sort of dreams have you?’ 
I have so much faith in my old friend’s the- 
ory, that when I feel that idle vein returning 
upon me, I presently subside into my proper 
element of prose, remembering those eluding 
nereids, and that inauspicious inland landing. 


THE OLD BENCHERS OF THE INNER 
TEMPLE 


I was born, and passed the first seven 
years of my life, in the Temple. Its church, 
its halls, its gardens, its fountain, its river, 


ss 1 had almost said—for in those young years, 
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What a dead thing is a clock, with its pon- 
derous embowelments of lead and brass, its 


what was this king of rivers to me but a 
stream that watered our pleasant places?— 
these are of my oldest recollections. I repeat, pert or solemn dulness of communication, 
to this day, no verses to myself more fre- compared with the simple altar-like structure, 
quently, or with kindlier emotion, than those s and silent heart-language of the old dial! It 
of Spenser, where he speaks of this spot. stood as the garden god of Christian gardens. 
Why is it almost everywhere vanished? If its 
towers, business-use be superseded by more elaborate 
The which on Themmes brode aged back doth  jnventions, its moral uses, its beauty, might 
eee Fiecareonte Breach Cea NSE tohave pleaded for its continuance. It spoke of 
Bower moderate labours, of pleasures not protracted 
There whylome wont the Templer knights to after sun-set, of temperance, and good-hours. 
_ bide, It was the primitive clock, the horologe of 
Till they decayed through pride. the first world. Adam could scarce have 
Indeed, it is the most elegant spot in the ts missed it in Paradise. It was the measure ap- 
metropolis. What a transition for a country- propriate for sweet plants and flowers to 
man visiting London for the first time— spring by, for the birds to apportion their 
the passing from the crowded Strand or silver warblings by, for flocks to pasture and 
Fleet-street, by unexpected avenues, into its be led to fold by. The shepherd ‘carved it out 
magnificent ample squares, its classic green zs quaintly in the sun’; and, turning philosopher 
recesses! What a cheerful, liberal look hath by the very occupation, provided it with 
that portion of it, which, from three sides, mottoes more touching than tombstones. It 
overlooks the greater garden: that goodly pile was a pretty device of the gardener, recorded 
by Marvell, who, in the days of artificial 
25 gardening, made a dial out of herbs and 
flowers. I must quote his verses a little higher 
up, for they are full, as all his serious poetry 


There when they came, whereas those bricky 


Of building strong, albeit of Paper hight, 


confronting, with massy contrast, the lighter, 
older, more fantastically shrouded one, named 
of Harcourt, with the cheerful Crown-office was, of a witty delicacy. They will not come 
Row (place of my kindly engendure), right in awkwardly, I hope, in a talk of fountains 
opposite the stately stream, which washes the 30 and sun-dials. He is speaking of sweet garden 


garden-foot with her yet scarcely trade- scenes: 
polluted waters, and seems but just weaned 
from her Twickenham Naiades! a man would 
give something to have been born in such 
places. What a collegiate aspect has that fine 35 
Elizabethan hall, where the fountain plays, 
which I have made to rise and fall, how 
many times! to the astoundment of the 
young urchins, my contemporaries, who, not 
being able to guess at its recondite machin- 40 
ery, were almost tempted to hail the won- 
drous work as magic! What an antique air 
had the now almost effaced sun-dials, with 
their moral inscriptions, seeming toevals with 
that Time which they measured, and to take 45 
their revelations of its flight immediately 
from heaven, holding correspondence with 
the fountain of light! How would the dark 
line steal imperceptibly on, watched by the 
eye of childhood, eager to detect its move- so 
ment, never catched, nice as an evanescent 
cloud, or the first arrests of sleep! 
Ah! yet doth beauty like a dial-hand 


Steal from his figure, and no pace per- 
ceived ! 55 


What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head. 

The luscious clusters of the vine 

Upon my mouth do crush their wine. 
The nectarine, and curious peach, 
Into my hands themselves do reach. 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 
Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness. 

The mind, that ocean, where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds, and other seas; 
Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 
Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 
Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 
Casting the body’s vest. aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide: 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets and claps its silver wings; 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 
How well the skilful gardner drew, 

Of flowers and herbs, this dial new! 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run: 
And, as it works, the industrious bee 
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Computes its time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome 
hours 

Be reckon’d, but with herbs and flowers.? 


The artificial fountains of the metropolis ; 
are, in like manner, fast vanishing. Most of 
them are dried up, or bricked over. Yet, where 
one is left, as in that little green nook behind 
the South-Sea House, what a freshness it 
gives to the dreary pile! Four little winged 
marble boys used to play their virgin fancies, 
spouting out ever fresh streams from their 
innocent-wanton lips, in the square of Lin- 
coln’s inn, when I was no bigger than they 
were figured. They are gone, and the spring 
choked up. The fashion, they tell me, is gone 
by, and these things are esteemed childish. 
Why not then gratify children, by letting 
them stand? Lawyers, I suppose, were chil- 
dren once. They are awakening images to 
them at least. Why must everything smack of 
man, and mannish? Is the world all grown 
up? Is childhood dead? Or is there not in the 
bosoms of the wisest and the best some of 
the child’s heart left, to respond to its earliest 
enchantments? The figures were grotesque. 
Are the stiff-wigged living figures, that still 
flitter and chatter about that area, less gothic 
in appearance? or is the splutter of their hot 
rhetoric one half so refreshing and innocent 30 
as the little cool playful streams those ex- 
ploded cherubs uttered? 

They have lately gothicized the entrance of 
the Inner Temple-hall, and the library front, 
to assimilate them, I suppose, to the body of 3s 
the hall, which they do not at all resemble. 
What is become of the winged horse that 
stood over the former? a stately arms! and 
who has removed those frescoes of the Vir- 
tues, which Italianized the end of the Paper- 40 
buildings?-—my first hint of allegory! They 
must account to me for these things, which 
I miss so greatly. 

The terrace is, indeed, left, 


15 


20 


25 


which we used 


ready to be delivered of a jest, almost in- 
vites a stranger to vie a repartee with it. But 
what insolent familiar durst have mated 
Thomas Coventryr—whose person was a 
quadrate, his step massy and elephantine, his 
face square as the lion’s, his gait peremptory 
and path-keeping, indivertible from his way 
as a moving column, the scarecrow of his in- 
feriors, the brow-beater of equals and super- 
iors, who made a solitude of children wher- 
ever he came, for they fled his insufferable 
presence, as they would have shunned an 
Elisha bear. His growl was as thunder in 
their ears, whether he spake to them in mirth 
or in rebuke, his invitatory notes being, in- 
deed, of all, the most repulsive and horrid. 
Clouds of snuff, aggravating the natural terrors 
of his speech, broke from each majestic nos- 
tril, darkening the air. He took it, not by 
pinches, but a palmful at once, diving for it 
under the mighty flaps of his old-fashioned 
waistcoat pocket; his waistcoat red and angry, 
his coat dark rappee, tinctured by dye orig- 
inal, and by adjuncts, with buttons of obsolete 
gold. And so he paced the terrace. 

By his side a milder form was sometimes to 
be seen; the pensive gentility of Samuel Salt. 
They were coevals, and had nothing but that 
and their benchership in common. In politics 
Salt was a whig, and Coventry a staunch tory. 
Many a sarcastic growl did the latter cast 
out—for Coventry had a rough spinous hu- 
mour—at the political confederates of his as- 
sociate, which rebounded from the gentle 
bosom of the latter like cannon-balls from 
wool. You could not ruffle Samuel Salt. 

S. had the reputation of being a very 
clever man, and of excellent discernment in 
the chamber practice of the law. I suspect his 
knowledge did not amount to much. When 
a case of difficult disposition of money, testa- 
mentary or otherwise, came before him, he 
ordinarily handed it over with a few instruc- 
tions to his man Lovel, who was a quick little 


to call the parade; but the traces are passed 4s fellow, and would despatch it out of hand by 


away of the footsteps which made its pave- 
ment awful! It is become common and pro- 
fane. The old benchers had it almost sacred 
to themselves, in the fore part of the day at 


the light of natural understanding, of which 
he had an uncommon share. It was incredible 
what repute for talents S. enjoyed by the 
mere trick of gravity. He was a shy man; a 


least. They might not be sided or jostled. so child might pose him in a minute—indolent 


Their air and dress asserted the parade. You 
left wide spaces betwixt you, when you passed 
them. We walk on even terms with their suc- 
cessors. The roguish eye of J ll, ever 


1 From a copy of verses entitled THE GarvEn, 


and procrastinating to the last degree. Yet 
men would give him credit for vast applica- 
tion in spite of himself. He was not to be 
trusted with himself with impunity. He never 


ss dressed for a dinner-party but he forgot his 
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sword—they wore swords then—or some 
other necessary part of his equipage. Lovel 
had his eye upon him on all these occasions, 
and ordinarily gave him his cue. If there was 
anything which he could speak unseasonably, 
he was sure to do it—He was to dine at a 
relative’s of the unfortunate Miss Blandy on 
the day of her execution;—and L., who had 
a wary foresight of his probable hallucina- 
tions, before he set out, schooled him with 
great anxiety not in any possible manner to 
allude to her story that day. S. promised 
faithfully to observe the injunction. He had 
not been seated in the parlour, where the com- 
pany was expecting the dinner summons, four 
minutes, when, a pause in the conversation 
ensuing, he got up, looked out of the window, 
and pulling down his ruffles—an ordinary mo- 
tion with him—observed, ‘it was a gloomy 
day,’ and added, ‘Miss Blandy must be hanged 
by this time, I suppose.” Instances of this 
sort were perpetual. Yet S. was thought by 
some of the greatest men of his time a fit 
person to be consulted, not alone in matters 
pertaining to the law, but in the ordinary 
niceties and embarrassments of conduct— 
from force of manner entirely. He never 
laughed. He had the same good fortune 
among the female world,—was a known toast 
with the ladies, and one or two are said to 
have died for love of him—I suppose, be- 
cause he never trifled or talked gallantry with 
them, or paid them, indeed, hardly common 
attentions. He had a fine face and person, but 
wanted, methought, the spirit that should 
have shown them off with advantage to the 
women. His eye lacked lustre-—Not so, 
thought Susan P. ; who, at the advanced 
age of sixty, was seen, in the cold evening 
time, unaccompanied, wetting the pavement 
of B d Row, with tears that fell in drops 
which might be heard, because her friend had 
died that day—he, whom she had pursued 
with a hopeless passion for the last forty 
yyears—a passion, which years could not ex- 
tinguish or abate; nor the long resolved, yet 
gently enforced, puttings off of unrelenting 
bachelorhood dissuade from its cherished 
purpose. Mild Susan P. , thou hast now 
thy friend in heaven! 

Thomas Coventry was a cadet of the noble 
family of that name. He passed his youth in 
contracted circumstances, which gave him 
early those parsimonious habits which in 
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one windfall or another, about the time I 
knew him he was master of four or five hun- 
dred thousand pounds; nor did he look, or 
walk, worth a moidore less. He lived in a 
gloomy house opposite the pump in Serjeants’- 
inn, Fleet street. J., the counsel, is doing self- 
imposed penance in it, for what reason I di- 
vine not, at this day. C. had an agreeable seat 
at North Cray, where he seldom spent above 
a day or two at a time in the summer; but 
preferred, during the hot months, standing in 
his window in this damp, close, well-like man- 
sion, to watch, as he said, ‘the maids drawing 
water all day long.’ I suspect he had his 
within-door reasons for the preference. Hic 
currus et arma fuére. He might think his 
treasures more safe. His house had the aspect 
of a strong box. C. was a close hunks—a 
hoarder rather than a miser—or, if a miser, 
none of the mad Elwes breed, who have 
brought discredit upon a character, which 
cannot exist without certain admirable points 
of steadiness and unity of purpose. One may 
hate a true miser, but cannot, I suspect, so 
easily despise him. By taking care of the 
pence, he is often enabled to part with the 
pounds, upon a scale that leaves us careless 
generous fellows halting at an immeasurable 
distance behind. C. gave away thirty thou- 
sand pounds at once in his life-time to a blind 
charity. His house-keeping was _ severely 
looked after, but he kept the table of a gen- 
tleman. He would know who came in and 
who went out of his house, but his kitchen 
chimney was never suffered to freeze. 

Salt was his opposite in this, as in all— 
never knew what he was worth in the world; 
and having but a competency for his rank, 
which his indolent habits were little calculated 
to improve, might have suffered severely if 
he had not had honest people about him. 
Lovel took care of everything. He was at 
once his clerk, his good servant, his dresser, 
his friend, his ‘flapper,’ his guide, stop-watch, 
auditor, treasurer. He did nothing without 
consulting Lovel, or failed in anything with- 
out expecting and fearing his admonishing. 
He put himself almost too much in his hands, 
had they not been the purest in the world. 
He resigned his title almost to respect as a 
master, if L. could ever have forgotten for a 
moment that he was a servant. 

I knew this Lovel. He was a man of an 
incorrigible and losing honesty. A good fel- 


after-life never forsook him; so that, withss low withal, and ‘would strike.’ In the cause 
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of the oppressed he never considered inequali- 
ties, or calculated the number of his oppo- 
nents. He once wrested a sword out of the 
hand of a man of quality that had drawn 
upon him; and pommelled him severely with 
the hilt of it. The swordsman had offered in- 
sult to a female—an occasion upon which no 
odds against him could have prevented the 
interference of Lovel. He would stand next 
day bare-headed to the same person, modestly 
to excuse his interference—for L. never for- 
got rank, where something better was not con- 
cerned. L. was the liveliest little fellow 
breathing, had a face as gay as Garrick’s, 
whom he was said greatly to resemble (I have 
a portrait of him which confirms it), pos- 
sessed a fine turn for humorous poetry—next 
to Swift and Prior—moulded heads in clay 
or plaster of Paris to admiration, by the dint 
of natural genius merely; turned cribbage 
boards, and such small cabinet toys, to per- 
fection; took a hand at quadrille or bowls 
with equal facility; made punch better than 
any man of his degree in England; had the 
merriest quips and conceits, and was alto- 
gether as brimful of rogueries and inventions 
as you could desire. He was a brother of the 
angle, moreover, and just such a free, hearty, 
honest companion as Mr. Izaak Walton would 
have chosen to go a fishing with. I saw him 
in his old age and the decay of his faculties, 
palsy-smitten, in the last sad stage of human 
weakness—‘a remnant most forlorn of what 
he was,—yet even then his eye would light 
up upon the mention of his favorite Garrick. 
He was greatest, he would say, in Bayes— 
‘was upon the stage nearly throughout the 
whole performance, and as busy as a bee.’ 
At intervals, too, he would speak of his 
former life, and how he came up a little boy 
from Lincoln to go to service, and how his 
mother cried at parting with him, and how 
he returned, after some few years’ absence 
in his smart new livery to see her, and she 
blessed herself at the change, and could 
hardly be brought to believe that it was ‘her 
own bairn.’ And then, the excitement subsid- 
ing, he would weep, till I have wished that 
sad second-childhood might have a mother 
still to lay its head upon her lap. But the 
common mother of us all in no long time 
after received him gently into hers. 

With Coventry, and with Salt, in their 
walks upon the terrace, most commonly Peter 
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did not walk linked arm in arm in those days 
—‘as now our stout triumvirs sweep the 
streets,—but generally with both hands 
folded behind them for state, or with one at 
least behind, the other carrying a cane. P. 
was a benevolent, but not a prepossessing 
man. He had that in his face which you 
could not term unhappiness; it rather implied 
an incapacity of being happy. His cheeks 
were colourless, even to whiteness. His look 
was uninviting, resembling (but without his 
sourness) that of our great philanthropist. I 
know that he did good acts, but I could never 
make out what he was. Contemporary with 
these, but subordinate, was Daines Barring- 
ton—another oddity—he walked burly and 
square—in imitation, I think, of Coventry— 
howbeit he attained not to the dignity of his 
prototype. Nevertheless he did pretty well, 
upon the strength of being a tolerable anti- 
quarian, and having a brother a_ bishop. 
When the account of his year’s treasurer- 
ship came to be audited, the following singu- 
lar charge was unanimously disallowed by 
the bench: ‘Item, disbursed Mr. Allen, the 
gardener, twenty shillings, for stuff to poison 
the sparrows, by my orders.’ Next to him 
was old Barton—a jolly negation, who took 
upon him the ordering of the bills of fare for 
the parliament chamber, where the benchers 
dine—answering to the combination rooms at 
college—much to the easement of his less epi- 
curean brethren. I know nothing more of 
him—Then Read, and Twopenny—Read, 
good-humoured and personable—Twopenny, 
good-humoured, but thin, and felicitous in jests 
upon his own figure. If T. was thin, Wharry 
was attenuated and fleeting. Many must re- 
member him (for he was rather of later date) 
and his singular gait, which was performed 
by three steps and a jump regularly succeed- 
ing. The steps were little efforts, like that of 
a child beginning to walk; the jump compara- 
tively vigorous, as a foot to an inch. Where 
he learned this figure, or what occasioned it, 
I could never discover. It was neither grace- 
ful in itself, nor seemed to answer the pur- 
pose any better than common walking. The 
extreme tenuity of his frame, I suspect, set 
him upen it. It was a trial of poising. Two- 
penny would often rally him upon his lean- 
ness, and hail him as Brother Lusty; but W. 
had no relish of a joke. His features were 
spiteful. I have heard that he would pinch 


Pierson would join, to make up a third. They ss his cat’s ears extremely, when anything had 
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offended him. Jackson—the omniscient Jack- 
son he was called—was of this period. He had 
the reputation of possessing more multifari- 
ous knowledge than any man of his time. He 
was the Friar Bacon of the less literate por- 
tion of the Temple. I remember a pleasant 
passage, of the cook applying to him, with 
much formality of apology, for instructions 
how to write down edge bone of beef in his 
bill of commons. He was supposed to know, 
if any man in the world did. He decided the 
orthography to be—as I have given it—forti- 
fying his authority with such anatomical rea- 
sons as dismissed the manciple (for the time) 
learned and happy. Some do spell it yet per- 
versely, aitch bone, from a fanciful resem- 
blance between its shape, and that of the 
aspirate so denominated. I had almost for- 
gotten Mingay with the iron hand—but he 
was somewhat later. He had lost his right 
hand by some accident, and supplied it with 
a grappling hook, which he wielded with a 
tolerable adroitness. I detected the substitute, 
before I was old enough to reason whether 
it were artificial or not. I remember the 
astonishment it raised in me. He was a blus- 
tering, loud-talking person; and I reconciled 
the phenomenon to my ideas as an emblem 
of power—somewhat like the horns in the 
forehead of Michael Angelo’s Moses. Baron 
Maseres, who walks (or did till very lately) 
in the costume of the reign of George the 
Second, closes my imperfect recollections of 
the old benchers of the Inner Temple. 
Fantastic forms, whither are ye fled? Or, 
if the like of you exist, why exist they no 
more for me? Ye inexplicable, half-understood 
appearances, why comes in reason to tear 
away the preternatural mist, bright or gloomy, 
that enshrouded your Why make ye so sorry 
a figure in my relation, who made up to me— 
to my childish eyes—the mythology of the 
Temple? In those days I saw Gods, as ‘old 
men covered with a mantle’; walking upon 
the earth. Let the dreams of classic idolatry 
perish,—extinct be the fairies and fairy 
trumpery of legendary fabling,—in the heart 
of childhood, there will, for ever, spring up a 
well of innocent or wholesome superstition— 
the seeds of exaggeration will be busy there, 
and vital—from every-day forms educing the 
unknown and the uncommon. In that little 
Goshen there will be light, when the grown 
world flounders about in the darkness of sense 
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dreams, reducing childhood, shall be left, 
imagination shall not have spread her holy 
wings totally to fly the earth. 


P.S. I have done injustice to the soft shade 
of Samuel Salt. See what it is to trust to im- 
perfect memory, and the erring notices of 
childhood! Yet I protest I always thought 
that he had been a bachelor! This gentleman, 
R. N. informs me, married young, and losing 
his lady in childbed, within the first year of 
their union, fell into a deep melancholy, from 
the effects of which, probably, he never thor- 
oughly recovered. In what a new light does 
this place his rejection (O call it by a gen- 
tler name!) of mild Susan P. , unravelling 
into beauty certain peculiarities of this very 
shy and retiring character!—Henceforth let 
no one receive the narratives of Elia for true 
records! They are, in truth, but shadows of 
fact—verisimilitudes, not verities—or sitting 
but upon the remote edges and outskirts of 
history. He is no such honest chronicler as 
R. N., and would have done better perhaps 
to have consulted that gentleman, before he 
sent these incondite reminiscences to press. 
But the worthy sub-treasurer—who respects 
his old and his new masters—would but have 
been puzzled at the indecorous liberties of 
Elia. The good man wots not, peradventure, 
of the license which Magazines have arrived 
at in this plain-speaking age, or hardly dreams 
of their existence beyond the Gentleman’s— 
his furthest monthly excursions in this nature 
having been long confined to the holy ground 
of honest Urban’s obituary. May it be long 
before his own name shall help to swell those 
columns of unenvied flattery!—Meantime, O 
ye New Benchers of the Inner Temple, cher- 
ish him kindly, for he is himself the kindliest 
of human creatures. Should infirmities over- 
take him—he is yet in green and vigorous 
senility—make allowances for them, remem- 
bering that ‘ye yourselves are old.’ So may 
the Winged Horse, your ancient badge and 
cognizance, still flourish! so may future 
Hookers and Seldens illustrate your church 
and chambers! so may the sparrows, in de- 
fault of more melodious quiristers, unpoisoned 
hop about your walks! so may the fresh- 
coloured and cleanly nursery maid, who, by 
leave, airs her playful charge in your stately 
gardens, drop her prettiest blushing curtsey 
as ye pass, reductive of juvenescent emotion! 


and materiality. While childhood, and while ss so may the younkers of this generation eye 
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you, pacing your stately terrace, with the 
same superstitious veneration, with which the 
child Elia gazed on the Old Worthies that 
solemnized the parade before ye! 


wn 


GRACE BEFORE MEAT 


The custom of saying grace at meals had, 
probably, its origin in the early times of the 
world, and the hunter-state of man, when 
dinners were precarious things, and a full 
meal was something more than a common 
blessing; when a belly-full was a windfall, 
and looked like a special providence. In the 
shouts and triumphal songs with which, after 
a season of sharp abstinence, a lucky booty 
of deer’s, or goat’s flesh would naturally be 
ushered home, existed, perhaps, the germ 
of the modern grace. It is not otherwise easy 
to be understood, why the blessing of food— 
the act of eating—should have had a par- 
ticular expression of thanksgiving annexed 
to it, distinct from that implied and silent 
gratitude with which we are expected to enter 
upon the enjoyment of the many other vari- 
ous gifts and good things of existence. 

I own that I am disposed to say grace upon 
twenty other occasions in the course of the 


25 


day besides my dinner. I want a form for 30 


setting out upon a pleasant walk, for a moon- 
light ramble, for a friendly meeting, or a 
solved problem. Why have we none for 
books, those spiritual repasts—a grace before 
Milton—a grace before Shakspeare—a de- 35 
votional exercise proper to be said before 
reading the Fairy Queen?—but, the received 
ritual having prescribed these forms to the 
solitary ceremony of manducation, I shall con- 


fine my observations to the experience which 40 


I have had of the grace, properly so called; 
commending my new scheme for extension to 
a niche in the grand philosophical, poetical, 
and perchance in part heretical, liturgy, now 


compiling by my friend Homo Humanus, for 45 


the use of a certain snug congregation of Uto- 
pian Rabelesian Christians, no matter where 
assembled. 

The form then of the benediction before 


eating has its beauty at a poor man’s table, 5° 


or at the simple and unprovocative repast of 
children. It is here that the grace becomes ex- 
ceedingly graceful. The indigent man, who 
hardly knows whether he shall have a meal 


a present sense of the blessings, which can be 
but feebly acted by the rich, into whose minds 
the conception of wanting a dinner could 
never, but by some extreme theory, have en- 
tered. The proper end of food—the animal 
sustenance—is barely contemplated by them. 
The poor man’s bread is his daily bread, 
literally his bread for the day. Their courses 
are perennial. 

Again, the plainest diet seems the fittest to 
be preceded by the grace. That which is least 
stimulative to appetite, leaves the mind most 
free for foreign considerations. A man may 
feel thankful, heartily thankful, over a dish 
of plain mutton with turnips, and have lei- 
sure to reflect upon the ordinance and insti- 
tution of eating; when he shall confess a 
perturbation of mind, inconsistent with the 
purposes of the grace, at the presence of veni- 
son or turtle. When I have sate (a rarus 
hospes) at rich men’s tables, with the savoury 
soup and messes steaming up the nostrils, and 
moistening the lips of the guests with desire 
and a distracted choice, I have felt the intro- 
duction of that ceremony to be unseasonable. 
With the ravenous orgasm upon you, it seems 
impertinent to interpose a religious senti- 
ment. It is a confusion of purpose to mutter 
out praises from a mouth that waters. The 
heats of epicurism put out the gentle flame 
of devotion. The incense which rises round 
is pagan, aud the belly-god intercepts it for 
his own. The very excess of the provision 
beyond the needs, takes away all sense of 
proportion between the end and means. The 
giver is veiled by his gifts. You are startled 
at the injustice of returning thanks—for 
what?—for having too much, while so many 
starve. It is to praise the Gods amiss. 

I have observed this awkwardness felt, 
scarce consciously perhaps, by the good man 
who says the grace. I have seen it in clergy- 
men and others—a sort of shame—a sense of 
the co-presence of circumstances which un- 
hallow the blessing. After a devotional tone 
put on for a few seconds, how rapidly the 
speaker will fall into his common voice, help- 
ing himself or his neighbour, as if to get rid 
of some uneasy sensation of hypocrisy. Not 
that the good man was a hypocrite, or was 
not most conscientious in the discharge of 
the duty; but he felt in his inmost mind the 
incompatibility of the scene and the viands 
before him with the exercise of a calm and 


the next day or not, sits down to his fare with 55 rational gratitude. 
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I hear somebody exclaim,—Would you 
have Christians sit down at table, like hogs 
to their troughs, without remembering the 
Giver?—no—lI would have them sit down as 
Christians, remembering the Giver, and less 
like hogs. Or if their appetites must run 
riot, and they must pamper themselves with 
delicacies for which east and west are ran- 
sacked, I would have them postpone their 
benediction to a fitter season, when appetite 
is laid; when the still small voice can be 
heard, and the reason of the grace returns— 
with temperate diet and restricted dishes. 
Gluttony and surfeiting are no proper occa- 
sions for thanksgiving. When Jeshurun waxed 
fat, we read that he kicked. Virgil knew the 
harpy-nature better, when he put into the 
mouth of Celeno anything but a blessing. 
We may be gratefully sensible of the deli- 
ciousness of some kinds of food beyond oth- 
ers, though that is a meaner and inferior 
gratitude: but the proper object of the grace 
is sustenance, not relishes; daily bread, not 
delicacies; the means of life, and not the 
means of pampering the carcass. With what 
frame of composure, I wonder, can a city 
chaplain pronounce his benediction at some 
great Hall feast, when he knows that his last 
concluding pious word—and that, in all 
probability, the sacred name which he 
preaches—is but the signal for so many im- 
patient harpies to commence their foul orgies, 
with as little sense of true thankfulness 
(which is temperance) as those Virgilian 
fowl! It is well if the good man himself does 
not feel his devotions a little clouded, those 
foggy sensuous steams mingling with and 
polluting the pure altar sacrifice. 

The severest satire upon full tables and 
surfeits is the banquet which Satan, in the 
Paradise Regained, provides for a tempta- 
tion in the wilderness: 


A table richly spread in regal mode, 

With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour; beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boil’d, 
Gris-amber-steam’d; all fish from sea or shore, 
Freshet or purling brook, for which was drain’d 
Pontus, and Lucrine bay, and Afric coast. 
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The Tempter, I warrant you, thought these so 


cates would go down without the recommen- 
datory preface of a benediction. They are 
like to be short graces where the devil plays 
the host—I am afraid the poet wants his 


ing of the old Roman luxury, or of a gaudy 
day at Cambridge? This was a temptation 
fitter for a Heliogabalus. The whole banquet 
is too civic and culinary, and the accompani- 
ments altogether a profanation of that deep, 
abstracted, holy scene. The mighty artillery 
of sauces, which the cook-fiend conjures up, 
is out of proportion to the simple wants and 
plain hunger of the guest. He that disturbed 
him ‘in his dreams, from his dreams might 
have been taught better. To the temperate 
fantasies of the famished Son of God, what 
sort of feasts presented themselves?—He 
dreamed indeed, 


—As appetite is wont to dream, 
Of meats and drinks, nature’s refreshment sweet. 


But what meats:— 


Him thought, he by the brook of Cherith stood, 

And saw the ravens with their horny beaks 

Food to Elijah bringing, even and morn; 

Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what 
they brought: 

He saw the prophet also how he fled 

Into the desert, and how there he slept 

Under a juniper; then how awaked 

He found his supper on the coals prepared, 

And by the angel was bid rise and eat, 

And ate the second time after repose, 

The strength whereof sufficed him forty days: 

Sometimes, that with Elijah he partook, 

Or as a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 


Nothing in Milton is finelier fancied than 
these temperate dreams of the divine Hun- 
gerer. To which of these two visionary ban- 
quets, think you, would the introduction of 
what is called the grace have been most fitting 
and pertinent? 

Theoretically I am no enemy to graces; 
but practically I own that (before meat es- 
pecially) they seem to have something awk- 
ward and unseasonable. Our appetites, of one 
or another kind, are excellent spurs to our 
reason, which might otherwise but feebly set 
about the great ends of preserving and con- 
tinuing the species. They are fit blessings to 
be contemplated at a distance with a becom- 
ing gratitude; but the moment of appetite 
(the judicious reader will apprehend me) is, 
perhaps, the least fit season for that exer- 
cise. The Quakers who go about their busi- 
ness, of every description, with more calm- 
ness than we, have more title to the use 
of these benedictory prefaces. I have al- 
ways admired their silent grace, and the 
more because I have observed their appli- 


usual decorum in this place. Was he think- ss cations to the meat and drink following to 
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be less passionate and sensual than ours. They the occasion, methinks, than the noise of 
are neither gluttons nor wine-bibbers as a those better befitting organs would be, which 
people. They eat, as a horse bolts his chopt children hear tales of, at Hog’s Norton. We 
hay, with indifference, calmness, and cleanly sit too long at our meals, or are too curious 
circumstances. They neither grease nor slop s in the study of them, or too disordered in our 
themselves. When I see a citizen in his bib application to them, or engross too great a 
and tucker, I cannot imagine it a surplice. portion of those good things (which should 
I am no Quaker at my food. I confess I be common) to our share, to be able with any 
am not indifferent to the kinds of it. Those grace to say grace. To be thankful for what 
unctuous morsels of deer’s flesh were notro we grasp exceeding our proportion is to add 
made to be received with dispassionate serv- hypocrisy to injustice. A lurking sense of this 
ices. I hate a man who swallows it, affecting truth is what makes the performance of this 
not to know what he is eating. I suspect his duty so cold and spiritless a service at most 
taste in higher matters. I shrink instinctively tables. In houses where the grace is as indis- 
from one who professes to like minced veal. 15 pensable as the napkin, who has not seen that 
There is a physiognomical character in the never settled question arise, as to who shall 
tastes for food. C holds that a man can- say it; while the good man of the house and 
not have a pure mind who refuses apple- the visitor clergyman, or some other guest 
dumplings. I am not certain but he is right. belike of next authority from years or grav- 
With the decay of my first innocence, I con-20ity, shall be bandying about the office be- 
fess a less and less relish daily for those in- tween them as a matter of compliment, each 
nocuous cates. The whole vegetable tribe of them not unwilling to shift the awkward 
have lost their gust with me. Only I stick to burthen of an equivocal duty from his own 
asparagus, which still seems to inspire gentle shoulders? 
thoughts. I am impatient and querulous under 2s I once drank tea in company with two 
culinary disappointments, as to come home at Methodist divines of different persuasions, 
the dinner hour, for instance, expecting some whom it was my fortune to introduce to each 
savoury mess, and to find one quite tasteless other for the first time that evening. Before 
and sapidless. Butter ill melted—that com- _ the first cup was handed round, one of these 
monest of kitchen failures—puts me beside 30 reverend gentlemen put it to the other, with 
my tenour.—The author of the Rambler used all due solemnity, whether he chose to say 
to make inarticulate animal noises over a any thing. It seems it is the custom with some 
favourite food. Was this the music quite sectaries to put up a short prayer before this 
proper to be preceded by the grace? or would meal also. His reverend brother did not at 
the pious man have done better to postpone 3s first quite apprehend him, but upon an ex- 
his devotions to a season when the blessing planation, with little less importance he made 
might be contemplated with less perturba- answer, that it was not a custom known in his 
tion? I quarrel with no man’s tastes, nor church: in which courteous evasion the other 
would set my thin face against those excellent acquiescing for good manners’ sake, or in 
things, in their way, jollity and feasting. But 40 compliance with a weak brother, the supple- 
as these exercises, however laudable, have lit- mentary or tea-grace was waived altogether. 
tle in them of grace or gracefulness, a man With what spirit might not Lucian have 
should be sure, before he ventures so to grace painted two priests, of his religion, playing 
them, that while he is pretending his devo- into each other’s hands the compliment of 
tions otherwhere, he is not secretly kissing 4; performing or omitting a sacrifice——the hun- 
his hand to some great fish—his Dagon—with gry God meantime, doubtful of his incense, 
a special consecration of no ark but the fat with expectant nostrils hovering over the two 
tureen before him. Graces are the sweet pre- flamens, and (as between two stools) going 
luding strains to the banquets of angels and away in the end without his supper. 
children; to the roots and severer repasts of so A short form upon these occasions is felt 
the Chartreuse; to the slender, but not slen- to want reverence; a long one, I am afraid, 
derly acknowledged, refection of the poor and cannot escape the charge of impertinence. I 
humble man: but at the heaped-up boards of do not quite approve of the epigrammatic 
the pampered and the luxurious they become conciseness with which that equivocal wag 
of dissonant mood, less timed and tuned toss (but my pleasant school-fellow) C. V. L.,, 
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when importuned for a grace, used to inquire, 
first slyly leéring down the table, ‘Is there 
no clergyman here?’—significantly adding, 
thank God—.’ Nor do I think our old form 
at school quite pertinent, where we were used 
to preface our bald bread and cheese suppers 
with a preamble, connecting with that humble 
blessing a recognition of benefits the most 
awful and overwhelming to the imagination 
which religion has to offer. Non tunc illis erat 
locus. I remember we were put to it to recon- 
cile the phrase ‘good creatures,’ upon which 
the blessing rested, with the fare set before 
us, wilfully understanding that expression in 
a low and animal sense,—till some one re- 
called a legend, which told how in the golden 
days of Christ’s, the young Hospitallers were 
wont to have smoking joints of roast meat 
upon their nightly boards, till some pious 
benefactor, commiserating the decencies, 
rather than the palates, of the children, com- 
muted our flesh for garments, and gave us— 
horresco referens—trowsers instead of mutton. 


DREAM-CHILDREN; 
A REVERIE 


Children love to listen to stories about their 
elders, when they were children; to stretch 
their imagination to the conception of a tra- 
ditionary great-uncle, or grandame whom 
they never saw. It was in this spirit that my 
little ones crept about me the other evening 
to hear about their great-grandmother Field, 
who lived in a great house in Norfolk (a hun- 
dred times bigger than that in which they 
and papa lived) which had been the scene— 
so at least it was generally believed in that 
part of the country—of the tragic incidents 
which they had lately become familiar with 
from the ballad of the Children in the Wood. 
Certain it is that the whole story of the chil- 
dren and their cruei uncle was-to be seen 
fairly carved out in wood upon the chimney- 
piece of the great hall, the whole story down 
to the Robin Redbreasts, till a foolish rich 
person pulled it down to set up a marble 
one of modern invention in its stead, with no 
story upon it. Here Alice put out one of her 
dear mother’s looks, too tender to be called 
upbraiding. Then I went on to say, how re- 
ligious and how good their great-grandmother 
Field was, how beloved and respected by 
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mistress of this great house, but had only 
the charge of it (and yet in some respects 
she might be said to be the mistress of it too) 
committed to her by the owner, who preferred 
living in a newer and more fashionable man- 
sion which he had purchased somewhere in 
the adjoining county; but still she lived in 
it in a manner as if it had been her own, and 
kept up the dignity of the great house in a 
sort while she lived, which afterwards came 
to decay, and was nearly pulled down, and all 
its old ornaments stripped and carried away 
to the owner’s other house, where they were 
set up, and looked as awkward as if some 
one were to carry away the old tombs they 
had seen lately at the Abbey, and stick them 
up in Lady C.’s tawdry gilt drawing-room. 
Here John smiled, as much as to say, ‘that 
would be foolish indeed.’ And then I told 
how, when she came to die, her funeral was 
attended by a concourse of all the poor, and 
some of the gentry too, of the neighbourhood 
for many miles round, to show their respect 
for her memory, because she had been such a 
good and religious woman; so good indeed 
that she knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, 
and a great part of the Testament besides. 
Here little Alice spread her hands. Then I 
told what a tall, upright, graceful person their 
great-grandmother Field once was; and how 
in her youth she was esteemed the best 
dancer—here Alice’s little right foot played 
an involuntary movement, till, upon my 
looking grave, it desisted—the best dancer, I 
was saying, in the county, till a cruel disease, 
called a cancer, came, and bowed her down 
with pain; but it could never bend her good 
spirits, or make them stoop, but they were 
still upright, because she was so good and 
religious. Then I told how she was used to 
sleep by herself in a lone chamber of the 
great lone house; and how she believed that 
an apparition of two infants was to be seen 
at midnight gliding up and down the great 
staircase near where she slept, but she said 
‘those innocents would do her no harm’; and 
how frightened I used to be, though in those 
days I had my maid to sleep with me, because 
I was never half so good or religious as she— 
and yet I never saw the infants. Here John 
expanded all his eye-brows and tried to look 
courageous. Then I told how good she was 
to all her grand-children, having us to the 
great-house in the holydays, where I in par- 


every body, though she was not indeed the ss ticular used to spend many hours by myself, 
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in gazing upon the old busts of the Twelve 


Cesars, that had been Emperors of Rome,, 


till the old marble heads would seem to live 
again, or I to be turned into marble with 
them; how I never could be tired with roam- 
ing about that huge mansion, with its vast 
empty rooms, with their worn-out hangings, 
fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken panels, 
with the gilding almost rubbed out—some- 
times in the spacious old-fashioned gardens, 
which I had almost to myself, unless when 
now and then a solitary gardening man would 
cross me—and how the nectarines and 
peaches hung upon the walls, without my ever 
offering to pluck them, because they were 
forbidden fruit, unless now and then,—and 
because I had more pleasure in strolling about 
among the old melancholy-looking yew trees, 
or the firs, and picking up the red berries, 
and the fir apples, which were good for 
nothing but to look at-—or in lying about 
upon the fresh grass, with all the fine garden 
smells around me—or basking in the oran- 
gery, till I could almost fancy myself ripen- 
ing too along with the oranges and the limes 
in that grateful warmth—or in watching the 
dace that darted to and fro in the fish-pond, 
at the bottom of the garden, with here and 
there a great sulky pike hanging midway 
down the water in silent state, as if it 
mocked at their impertinent friskings——I had 
more pleasure in these busy-idle diversions 
than in all the sweet flavours of peaches, nec- 
tarines, oranges, and such like common baits 
of children. Here John slyly deposited back 
upon the plate a bunch of grapes, which, not 
unobserved by Alice, he had meditated di- 
viding with her, and both seemed willing to 
relinquish them for the present as irrelevant. 
Then in somewhat a more heightened tone, I 
told how, though their great-grandmother 
Field loved all her grandchildren, yet in an 
especial manner she might be said to love 
their uncle, John L , because he was so 
handsome and spirited a youth, and a king 
to the rest of us; and, instead of moping 
about in solitary corners, like some of us, he 
would mount the most mettlesome horse he 
could get, when but an imp no bigger than 


themselves, and make it carry him half over so 


the county in a morning, and join the hunt- 
ers when there were any out—and yet he 
loved the old great house and gardens too, 
but had too much spirit to be always pent up 
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grew up to man’s estate as brave as he was 
handsome, to the admiration of every body, 
but of their great-grandmother Field most es- 
pecially; and how he used to carry me upon 
his back when I was a lame-footed boy— 
for he was a good bit c-der than me—many 
a mile when I could not walk for pain;— 
and how in after life he became lame-footed 
too, and I did not always (I fear) make al- 
lowances enough for him when he was im- 
patient, and in pain, nor remember sufficiently 
how considerate he had been to me when I 
was lame-footed; and how when he died, 
though he had not been dead an hour, it 
seemed as if he had died a great while ago, 
such a distance there is betwixt life and 
death; and how I bore his death as I thought 
pretty well at first, but afterwards it haunted 
and haunted me; and though I did not cry or 
take it to heart as some do, and as I think 
he would have done if I had died, yet I 
missed him all day long, and knew not till 
then how much I had loved him. I missed his 
kindness, and I missed his crossness, and 
wished him to be alive again, to be quarrelling 
with him (for we quarrelled sometimes) 
rather than not have him again, and was as 
uneasy without him, as he their poor uncle 
must have been when the doctor took off his 
limb. Here the children fell a crying, and 
asked if their little mourning which they had 
on was not for uncle John, and they looked 
up, and prayed me not to go on about their 
uncle, but to tell them some stories about 
their pretty dead mother. Then I told how 
for seven long years, in hope sometimes, 
sometimes in despair, yet persisting ever, I 
courted the fair Alice W n; and, as much 
as children could understand, I explained to 
them what coyness, and difficulty, and denial 
meant in maidens—when suddenly, turning 
to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked 
out at her eyes with such a reality of re- 
presentment, that I became in doubt which 
of them stood there before me, or whose that 
bright hair was; and while I stood gazing, 
both the children gradually grew fainter to 
my view, receding, and still receding till noth- 
ing at last but two mournful features were 
seen in the uttermost distance, which, with- 
out speech, strangely impressed upon me the 
effects of speech: ‘We are not of Alice, nor 
of thee, nor are we children at all. The chil- 
dren of Alice call Bartrum father. We are 


within their boundaries—and how their uncles; nothing; less than nothing, and dreams. We 
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are only what might have been, and must 
wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe millions 
of ages before we have existence, and a name’ 
—and immediately awaking, I found myself 
quietly seated in my bachelor arm-chair, 
where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful 
Bridget unchanged by my side—but John L. 
(or James Elia) was gone for ever. 


A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG 


Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, which 
my friend M. was obliging enough to read 
and explain to me, for the first seventy thou- 
sand ages ate their meat raw, clawing or 
biting it from the living animal, just as they 
do in Abyssinia to this day. This period is 
not obscurely hinted at by their great Con- 
fucius in the second chapter of his Mundane 
Mutations, where he designates a kind of 
golden age by the term Cho-fang, literally 
the Cook’s holiday. The manuscript goes on 
to say, that the art of roasting, or rather 
broiling (which I take to be the elder brother) 
was accidentally discovered in the manner 
following. The swine-herd, Ho-ti, having gone 
out into the woods one morning, as his manner 
was, to collect mast for his hogs, left his cot- 
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tage in the care of his eldest son Bo-bo, a3e 


great lubberly boy, who being fond of playing 
with fire, as younkers of his age commonly 
are, let some sparks escape into a bundle of 
straw, which kindling quickly, spread the con- 
flagration over every part of their poor man- 
sion till it was reduced to ashes. Together 
with the cottage (a sorry antediluvian make- 
shift of a building, you may think it), what 
was of much more importance, a fine litter 
of new-farrowed pigs, no less than nine in 
number, perished. China pigs have been es- 
teemed a luxury all over the East from the 
remotest periods that we read of. Bo-bo was 
in the utmost consternation, aS’ you may 
think, not so much for the sake of the tene- 
ment, which his father and he could easily 
build up again with a few dry branches, and 
the labour of an hour or two, at any time, 
as for the loss of the pigs. While he was 
thinking what he should say to his father, 
and wringing his hands over the smoking 
remnants of one of those untimely sufferers, 
an odour assailed his nostrils, unlike any 
scent which he had before experienced. What 
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cottage—he had smelt that smell before— 
indeed this was by no means the first acci- 
dent of the kind which had occurred through 
the negligence of this unlucky young fire- 
brand. Much less did it resemble that of any 
known herb, weed, or flower. A premonitory 
moistening at the same time overflowed his 
nether lip. He knew not what to think. He 
next stooped down to feel the pig, if there 
were any signs of life in it. He burnt his fin- 
gers, and to cool them he applied them in his 
booby fashion to his mouth. Some of the 
crums of the scorched skin had come away 
with his fingers, and for the first time in his 
life (in the world’s life indeed, for before 
him no man had known it) he tasted— 
crackling! Again he felt and fumbled at the 
pig. It did not burn him so much now, still 
he licked his fingers from a sort of habit. 
The truth at length broke into his slow un- 
derstanding, that it was the pig that smelt 
so, and the pig that tasted so delicious; and, 
surrendering himself up to the new-born 
pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole hand- 
fuls of the scorched skin with the flesh next 
it, and was cramming it down his throat in 
his beastly fashion, when his sire entered 
amid the smoking rafters, armed with retrib- 
utory cudgel, and finding how affairs stood, 
began to rain blows upon the young rogue’s 
shoulders, as thick as hail-stones, which Bo-bo 
heeded not any more than if they had been 
flies. The tickling pleasure, which he experi- 
enced in his lower regions, had rendered him 
quite callous to any inconveniences he might 
feel in those remote quarters. His father might 
lay on, but he could not beat him from his 
pig, till he had fairly made an end of it, 
when, becoming a little more sensible of his 
situation, something like the following dia- 
logue ensued. 

‘You graceless whelp, what have you got 
there devouring? Is it not enough that you 
have burnt me down three houses with your 
dog’s tricks, and be hanged to you, but you 
must be eating fire, and I know not what— 
what have you got there, I say?’ 

‘O father, the pig, the pig, do come and 
taste how nice the burnt pig eats.’ 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He 
cursed his son, and he cursed himself that 
ever he should beget a son that should eat 
burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharp- 


could it proceed from?—not from the burnt 5; ened since morning, soon raked out another 
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pig, and fairly rending it asunder, thrust the 
lesser half by main force into the fists of 
Ho-ti, still shouting out ‘Eat, eat, eat, the 
burnt pig, father, only taste—O Lord,’—with 
such-like barbarous ejaculations, cramming 
all the while as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he 
grasped the abominable thing, wavering 
whether he should not put his son to death for 
an unnatural young monster, when the crack- 
ling scorching his fingers, as it had done his 
son’s, and applying the same remedy to them, 
he in his turn tasted some of its flavour, 
which, make what sour mouths he would for 
a pretence, proved not altogether displeasing 
to him. In conclusion (for the manuscript 
here is a little tedious) both father and son 
fairly sat down to the mess, and never left 
off till they had despatched all that remained 
of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the 
secret escape, for the neighbours would cer- 
tainly have stoned them for a couple of 
abominable wretches, who could think of im- 
proving upon the good meat which God had 
sent them. Nevertheless, strange stories got 
about. It was observed that Ho-ti’s cottage 
was burnt down now more frequently than 
ever. Nothing but fires from this time for- 
ward. Some would break out in broad day, 
others in the night-time. As often as the sow 
farrowed, so sure was the house of Ho-ti to 
be in a blaze; and Ho-ti himself, which was 
the more remarkable, instead of chastising 
his son, seemed to grow more indulgent to 
him than ever. At length they were watched, 
the terrible mystery discovered, and father 
and son summoned to take their trial at 
Pekin, then an inconsiderable assize town. 


Evidence was given, the obnoxious food itself 40 


produced in court, and verdict about to be 
pronounced, when the foreman of the jury 
hegged that some of the burnt pig, of which 
the culprits stood accused, might be handed 


into the box. He handled it, and they all 45 


handled it, and burning their fingers, as Bo-bo 
and his father had done before them. and 
nature prompting to each of them the same 
remedy, against the face of all the facts, and 
the clearest charge which judge had ever 
given—to the surprise of the whole court, 
townsfolk, strangers, reporters, and all pres- 
ent—without leaving the box, or any man- 
ner of consultation whatever, they brought 
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in a simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a _ shrewd fellow, 
winked at the manifest iniquity of the de- 
cision: and, when the court was dismissed, 
went privily, and bought up all the pigs that 
could be had for love or money. In a few 
days his Lordship’s town house was observed 
to be on fire. The thing took wing, and now 
there was nothing to be seen but fires in 
every direction. Fuel and pigs grew enor- 
mously dear all over the district. The insur- 
ance offices one and all shut up shop. People 
built slighter and slighter every day, until it 
was feared that the very science of archi- 
tecture would in no long time be lost to the 
world. Thus this custom of firing houses con- 
tinued, till in process of time, says my manu- 
script, a sage arose, like our Locke, who 
made a discovery, that the flesh of swine, or 
indeed of any other animal, might be cooked 
(burnt, as they called it) without the neces- 
sity of consuming a whole house to dress it. 
Then first began the rude form of a gridiron. 
Roasting by the string, or spit, came in a 
century or two later, I forgot in whose dy- 
nasty. By such slow degrees, concludes the 
manuscript, do the most useful, and seem- 
ingly the most obvious arts, make their way 
among mankind. 

Without placing too implicit faith in the 
account above given, it must be agreed, that 
if a worthy pretext for so dangerous an ex- 
periment as setting houses on fire (especially 
in these days) could be assigned in favour 
of any culinary object, that pretext and ex- 
cuse might be found in ROAST PIG. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mundus 
edibilis, I will maintain it to be the most deli- 
cate—princeps obsoniorum. 

I speak not of your grown porkers—things 
between pig and pork—those hobbydehoys— 
but a young and tender suckling—under a 
moon old—guiltless as yet of the sty—with 
no original speck of the amor immunditie, 
the hereditary failing of the first parent, yet 
manifest—his voice as yet not broken, but 
something between a childish treble, and a 
grumble—the mild forerunner, or preludium, 
of a grunt. 

He must be roasted. I am not ignorant 
that our ancestors ate them seethed, or 
boiled—but what a sacrifice of the exterior 
tegument! 

There is no flavour comparable, I will con- 
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tend, to that of the crisp, tawny, well- 
watched, not -over-roasted, crackling, as it is 
well called—the very teeth are invited to 
their share of the pleasure at this banquet in 
overcoming the coy, brittle resistance—with 
the adhesive oleaginous—O call it not fat— 
but an indefinable sweetness growing up to it 
—the tender blossoming of fat—fat cropped 
in the bud—taken in the shoot—in the first 
innocence—the cream and quintessence of 
the child-pig’s yet pure food the lean, no 
lean, but a kind of animal manna—or, rather, 
fat and lean (if it must be so) so blended 
and running into each other, that both to- 
gether make but one ambrosian result, or 
common substance. 

Behold him, while he is doing—it seemeth 
rather a refreshing warmth, than a scorching 
heat, that he is so passive to. How equably 
he twirleth round the string!—Now he is just 
done. To see the extreme sensibility of that 
tender age, he hath wept out his pretty eyes 
—radiant jellies—shooting stars— 

See him in the dish, his second cradle, how 
meek he lieth!—wouldst thou have had this 
innocent grow up to the grossness and in- 
docility which too often accompany maturer 
swinehood? Ten to one he would have proved 
a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate, disagreeable 


animal—wallowing in all manner of filthy 30 


conversation—from these sins he is happily 
snatched away— 


Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with timely care— 


his memory is odoriferous—no clown curs- 
eth, while his stomach half rejecteth, the rank 
bacon—no coal-heaver bolteth him in reek- 
ing sausages—he hath a fair sepulchre in the 
grateful stomach of the judicious epicure— 
and for such a tomb might be content to die. 

He is the best of Sapors. Pine-apple is 
great. She is indeed almost too transcendent 
—a delight, if not sinful, yet so-like to sin- 
ning, that really a tender-conscienced person 
would do well to pause—too ravishing for 
mortal taste, she woundeth and excoriateth 
the lips that approach her—like lovers’ kisses, 
she biteth—she is a pleasure bordering on 
pain from the fierceness and insanity of her 
relish—but she stoppeth at the palate—she 
meddleth not with the appetite—and the 
coarsest hunger might barter her consistently 
for a mutton chop. 
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Pig—let me speak his praise—is no less 
provocative of the appetite, than he is satis- 
factory to the criticalness of the censorious 
palate. The strong man may batten on him, 
and the weakling refuseth not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind’s mixed characters, a 
bundle of virtues and vices, inexplicably in- 
tertwisted, and not to be unravelled without 
hazard, he is—good throughout. No part of 
him is better or worse than another. He 
helpeth, as far as his little means extends, all 
around. He is the least envious of banquets. 
He is all neighbours’ fare. 

I am one of those, who freely and un- 
grudgingly impart a share of the good things 
of this life which fall to their lot (few as 
mine are in this kind) to a friend. I protest 
I take as great an interest in my friend’s 
pleasures, his relishes, and proper satisfac- 
tions, as in mine own. ‘Presents,’ I often say, 
‘endear Absents.’ Hares, pheasants, partridges, 
snipes, barn-door chickens (those ‘tame vil- 
latic fowl’), capons, plovers, brawn, barrels 
of oysters, I dispense as freely as I receive 
them. I love to taste them, as it were, upon 
the tongue of my friend. But a stop must 
be put somewhere. One would not, like Lear, 
‘give everything.’ I make my stand upon pig. 
Methinks it is an ingratitude to the Giver 
of all good flavours, to extra-domiciliate, or 
send out of the house, slightingly, (under pre- 
text of friendship, or I know not what,) a 
blessing so particularly adapted, predestined, 
I may say, to my individual palate—It argues 
an insensibility. 

I remember a touch of conscience in this 
kind at school. My good old aunt, who never 
parted from me at the end of a holiday with- 
out stuffing a sweet-meat, or some nice thing, 
into my pocket, had dismissed me one eve- 
ning with a smoking plum-cake, fresh from 
the oven. In my way to school (it was over 
London Bridge) a grey-headed old beggar 
saluted me (I have no doubt at this time 
of day that he was a counterfeit). I had no 
pence to console him with, and in the vanity 
of self-denial, and the very coxcombry of 
charity, school-boy-like, I made him a present 
of—the whole cake! I walked on a little, 
buoyed up, as one is on such occasions, with 
a sweet soothing of self-satisfaction; but be- 
fore I had got to the end of the bridge, my 
better feelings returned, and I burst into 
tears, thinking how ungrateful I had been to 
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my good aunt, to go and give her good gift 
away to a stranger, that I had never seen 
before, and who might be a bad man for 
aught I knew; and then I thought of the 
pleasure my aunt would be taking in think- 
ing that I—I myself, and not another—would 
eat her nice cake—and what should I say 
to her the next time I saw her—how naughty 
I was to part with her pretty present—and 
the odour of that spicy cake came back upon 
my recollection, and the pleasure and the 
curiosity I had taken in seeing her make it, 
and her joy when she sent it to the oven, 
and how disappointed she would feel that I 
had never had a bit of it in my mouth at 
last—and I blamed my impertinent spirit of 
alms-giving, and out-of-place hypocrisy of 
goodness, and above all I wished never to see 
the face again of that insidious, good-for- 
nothing, old grey impostor. 

Our ancestors were nice in their methods 
of sacrificing these tender victims. We read 
of pigs whipt to death with something of a 
shock, as we hear of any other obsolete cus- 
tom. The age of discipline is gone by, or it 
would be curious to inquire (in a philosophi- 
cal light merely) what effect this process 
might have towards intenerating and dulci- 
fying a substance, naturally so mild and dul- 
cet as the flesh of young pigs. It looks like re- 
fining a violet. Yet we should be cautious, 
while we condemn the inhumanity, how we 
censure the wisdom of the practice. It might 
impart a gusto— 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by 
the young students, when I was at St. Omer’s, 
and maintained with much learning and pleas- 
antry on both sides, ‘Whether, supposing that 
the flavour of a pig who obtained his death 
by whipping (per flagellatione extremam) su- 
peradded a pleasure upon the palate of a man 
more intense than any possible suffering we 
can conceive in the animal, is man justified in 
using that method of putting the animal to 
death?’ I forget the decision. 

His sauce should be considered. Decidedly, 
a few bread crums, done up with his liver 
and brains, and a dash of mild sage. But, 
banish, dear Mrs. Cook, I beseech you, the 
whole onion tribe. Barbecue your whole hogs 
to your palate, steep them in shalots, stuff 
them out with plantations of the rank and 
guilty garlic; you cannot poison them, or 
make them stronger than they are—but con- 
sider, he is a weakling—a flower. 
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THE LAST ESSAYS OF 2eEra 


THE SUPERANNUATED MAN 


Sera tamen respexit 
Libertas. 
VIRGIL. 
A Clerk I was in London gay. 
O’ KEEFE. 


If peradventure, Reader, it has been thy 
lot to waste the golden years of thy life— 
thy shining youth—in the irksome confine- 
ment of an office; to have thy prison days 
prolonged through middle age down to decrepi- 
tude and silver hairs, without hope of re- 
lease or respite; to have lived to forget 
that there are such things as holidays, or to 
remember them but as the prerogatives of 
childhood; then, and then only, will you be 
able to appreciate my deliverance. 

It is now six and thirty years since I took my 
seat at the desk in Mincing-lane. Melancholy 
was the transition at fourteen from the abun- 
dant play-time, and the frequently intervening 
vacations of school days, to the eight, nine, and 
sometimes ten hours’ a-day attendance at a 
counting-house. But time partially reconciles 
us to anything. I gradually became content— 
doggedly contented, as wild animals in cages. 

It is true I had my Sundays to myself; but 
Sundays, admirable as the institution of them 
is for purposes of worship, are for that very 
reason the very worst adapted for days of 
unbending and recreation. In particular, there 
is a gloom for me attendant upon a city Sun- 
day, a weight in the air. I miss the cheerful 
cries of London, the music, and the ballad- 
singers—the buzz and stirring murmur of the 
streets. Those eternal bells depress me. The 
closed shops repel me. Prints, pictures, all 
the glittering and endless succession of knacks 
and gewgaws, and ostentatiously displayed 
wares of tradesmen, which make a week-day 
saunter through the less busy parts of the 
metropolis so delightful—are shut out. No 
book-stalls deliciously to idle over—No busy 
faces to re-create the idle man who contem- 
plates them ever passing by—the very face 
of business a charm by contrast to his tempo- 
rary relaxation from it. Nothing to be seen but 
unhappy countenances—or half-happy at best 
—of emancipated ’prentices and little trades- 
folks, with here and there a servant maid that 
has got leave to go out, who, slaving all the 
week, with the habit has lost almost the capac- 
ity of enjoying a free hour; and livelily ex- 
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pressing the hollowness of a day’s pleasuring. 
The very strollers in the fields on that day 
looked anything but comfortable. 

But besides Sundays I had a day at Easter, 
and a day at Christmas, with a full week in 
the summer to go and air myself in my 
native fields of Hertfordshire. This last was 
a great indulgence; and the prospect of its 
recurrence, I believe, alone kept me up 
through the year, and made my durance toler- 
able. But when the week came round, did the 
glittering phantom of the distance keep touch 
with me? or rather was it not a series of 
seven uneasy days, spent in restless pursuit 
of pleasure, and a wearisome anxiety to find 
out how to make the most of them? Where 
was the quiet, where the promised rest? Be- 
fore I had a taste of it, it was vanished. I was 
at the desk again, counting upon the fifty- 
one tedious weeks that must intervene before 
such another snatch would come. Still the 
prospect of its coming threw something of 
an illumination upon the darker side of my 
captivity. Without it, as I have said, I could 
scarcely have sustained my thraldom. 

Independently of the rigours of attendance, 
I have ever been haunted with a sense (per- 
haps a mere caprice) of incapacity for busi- 
ness. This, during my latter years, had in- 
creased to such a degree, that it was visible 
in all the lines of my countenance. My health 
and my good spirits flagged. I had perpetually 
a dread of some crisis, to which I should be 
found unequal. Besides my daylight servitude, 
I served over again all night in my sleep, and 
would awake with terrors of imaginary false 
entries, errors in my accounts, and the like. I 
was fifty years of age, and no prospect of 
emancipation presented itself. I had grown to 
my desk, as it were; and the wood had en- 
tered into my soul. 

My fellows in the office would sometimes 
rally me upon the trouble legible in my coun- 
tenance; but I did not know that it had 
raised the suspicions of any of my employers, 
when, on the Sth of last month, a day ever 
to be remembered by me, L , the junior 
partner in the firm, calling me on one side, 
directly taxed me with my bad looks, and 
frankly inquired the cause of them. So taxed, 
T honestly made confession of my infirmity, 
and added that I was afraid I should eventu- 
ally be obliged to resign his service. He spoke 
some words of course to hearten me, and 
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mained labouring under the impression that 
I had acted imprudently in my disclosure; 
that I had foolishly given a handie against 
myself, and had been anticipating my own 
dismissal. A week passed in this manner, the 
most anxious one, I verily believe, in my 
whole life, when on the evening of the 12th 
of April, just as I was about quitting my 
desk to go home (it might be about eight 
o'clock) I received an awful summons to at- 
tend the presence of the whole assembled firm 
in the formidable back parlour. I thought, 
now my time is surely come, I have done for 
myself, I am going to be told that they have 
no longer occasion for me. L , 1 could 
see, smiled at the terror I was in, which was 
a little relief to me, —when to my utter 
astonishment B , the eldest partner, began 
a formal harangue to me on the length of my 
services, my very meritorious conduct during 
the whole of the time (the deuce, thought I, 
how did he find out that? I protest I never 
had the confidence to think as much). He 
went on to descant on the expediency of 
retiring at a certain time of life (how my 
heart panted!) and asking me a few ques- 
tions as to the amount of my own property, 
of which I have a little, ended with a pro- 
posal, to which his three partners nodded a 
grave assent, that I should accept from the 
house, which I had served so well, a pension 
for life to the amount of two-thirds of my 
accustomed salary—a magnificent offer! I do 
not know what I answered between surprise 
and gratitude, but it was understood that I 
accepted their proposal, and I was told that I 
was free from that hour to leave their serv- 
ice. I stammered out a bow, and at just ten 
minutes after eight I went home—for ever. 
This noble benefit—gratitude forbids me to 
conceal their names—I owe to the kindness 
of the most munificent firm in the world—the 
house of Boldero, Merryweather, Bosanquet, 
and Lacy. 


Esto perpetua! 


For the first day or two I felt stunned, over- 
whelmed. I could only apprehend my felicity; 
I was too confused to taste it sincerely. I 
wandered about, thinking I was happy, and 
knowing that I was not. I was in the con- 
dition of a prisoner in the Old Bastile, sud- 
denly let loose after a forty years’ confine- 
ment. I could scarce trust myself with my- 


there the matter rested. A whole week I re-ss self. It was like passing out of Time into 
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Eternity—for it is a sort of Eternity for a I could not conceive of it as an affair of 


man to have his Time all to himself. It 
seemed to me that I had more time on my 
hands than I could ever manage. From a poor 
man, poor in Time, I was suddenly lifted 
up into a vast revenue; I could see no end 
of my possessions; I wanted some steward, or 
judicious bailiff, to manage my estates in 
Time for me. And here let me caution persons 
grown old in active business, not lightly, nor 
without weighing their own resources, to 
forego their customary employment all at 
once, for there may be danger in it. I feel 
it by myself, but I know that my resources 
are sufficient; and now that those first giddy 
raptures have subsided, I have a quiet home- 
feeling of the blessedness of my condition. I 
am in no hurry. Having all holidays, I am as 
though I had none. If Time hung heavy upon 
me, I could walk it away; but I do not walk 
all day long, as I used to do in those old tran- 
sient holidays, thirty miles a day, to make the 
most of them. If Time were troublesome, I 
could read it away, but I do mot read in that 
violent measure, with which, having no Time 
my own but candle-light Time, I used to 
weary out my head and eyesight in by-gone 
winters. I walk, read, or scribble (as now) 
just when the fit seizes me. I no longer hunt 
after pleasure; I let it come to me. I am 
like the man 


that’s born, and has his years come to him, 
In some green desert. 


‘Years’ you will say; ‘what is this super- 
annuated simpleton calculating upon? He has 
already told us he is past fifty.’ 

I have indeed lived nominally fifty years, 
but deduct out of them the hours which I 
have lived to other people, and not to my- 
self, and you will find me still a young fel- 
low. For that is the only true Time, which 
a man can properly call his own, that which 
he has all to himself; the rest, though in 
some sense he may be said to live it, is 
other people’s time, not his. The remnant of 
my poor days, long or short, is at least mul- 
tiplied for me three-fold. My ten next years, 
if I stretch so far, will be as long as any 
preceding thirty. "Tis a fair rule-of-three sum. 

Among the strange fantasies which beset 
me at the commencement of my freedom, 
and of which all traces are not yet gone, one 
was, that a vast tract of time had inter- 
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yesterday. The partners, and the clerks, with 
whom I had for so many years, and for so 
many hours in each day of the year, been 
closely associated—being suddenly removed 
from them—they seemed as dead to me. There 
is a fine passage, which may serve to il- 
lustrate this fancy, in a Tragedy, by Sir 
Robert Howard, speaking of a friend’s death: 


’Twas but just now he went away; 

I have not since had time to shed a tear; 
And yet the distance does the same appear 
As if he had been a thousand years from me. 
Time takes no measure in Eternity. 


To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have 
been fain to go among them once or twice 
since; to visit my old desk-fellows—my co- 
brethren of the quill—that I had left below 
in the state militant. Not all the kindness 
with which they received me could quite re- 
store to me that pleasant familiarity, which 
I had heretofore enjoyed among them. We 
cracked some of our old jokes, but methought 
they went off but faintly. My old desk; the 
peg where I hung my hat, were appropriated 
to another. I knew it must be, but I could 
not take it kindly. D litakesime ates! 
did not feel some remorse—beast, if I had not, 
—at quitting my old compeers, the faithful 
partners of my toils for six and thirty years, 
that smoothed for me with their jokes and 
conundrums the ruggedness of my _ profes- 
sional road. Had it been so rugged then after 
all? or was I a coward simply? Well, it is 
too late to repent; and I also know, that 
these suggestions are a common fallacy of the 
mind on such occasions. But my heart smote 
me. I had violently broken the bands _ be- 
twixt us. It was at least not courteous. I 
shall be some time before I get quite reconciled 
to the separation. Farewell, old cronies, yet 
not for long, for again and again I will come 
among ye, if I shall have your leave. Fare- 


well Ch , dry, sarcastic, and friendly! 
Do , mild, slow to move, and gentlemanly! 
Pl , Officious to do, and to volunteer, 


good services!—and thou, thou dreary pile, 
fit mansion for a Gresham or a Whittington 
of old, stately House of Merchants; with thy 
labyrinthine passages, and_ light-excluding, 
pent-up offices, where candles for one half 
the year supplied the place of the sun’s light; 
unhealthy contributor to my weal, stern fos- 


vened since I quitted the Counting House. ss terer of my living, farewell! In thee remain, 
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and not in the obscure collection of some 
wandering bookseller, my ‘works’! There let 
them rest, as I do from my labours, piled on 
thy massy shelves, more MSS. in folio than 
ever Aquinas left, and full as useful! My 
mantle I bequeath among ye. 

A fortnight has passed since the date of 
my first communication. At that period I 
was approaching to tranquillity, but had not 
reached it. I boasted of a calm indeed, but 
it was comparative only. Something of the 
first flutter was left; an unsettling sense of 
novelty; the dazzle to weak eyes of unac- 
customed light. I missed my old chains, for- 
sooth, as if they had been some necessary 
part of my apparel. I was a poor Carthusian, 
from strict cellular discipline suddenly by 
some revolution returned upon the world. I 
am now as if I had never been other than my 
own master. It is natural to me to go where 
I please, to do what I please. I find myself 
at eleven o’clock in the day in Bond-street, 
and it seems to me that I have been saunter- 
ing there at that very hour for years past. I 
digress into Soho, to explore a_book-stall. 
Methinks I have been thirty years a collector. 
There is nothing strange nor new in it. I find 
myself before a fine picture in the morning. 
Was it ever otherwise? What is become of 
Fish-street Hill? Where is Fenchurch-street? 
Stones of old Mincing-lane which I have worn 
with my daily pilgrimage for six and thirty 
years, to the footsteps of what toil-worn clerk 
are your everlasting flints now vocal? I indent 


proved, what with my sense of its fugitive- 
ness, and over-care to get the greatest quan- 
tity of pleasure out of it—is melted down into 
a week day. I can spare to go to church now, 
5 without grudging the huge cantle which it 
used to seem to cut out of the holyday. I 
have Time for everything. I can visit a sick 
friend. I can interrupt the man of much oc- 
cupation when he is busiest. I can insult over 


1o him with an invitation to take a day’s pleas- 


ure with me to Windsor this fine May-morn- 
ing. It is Lucretian pleasure to behold the poor 
drudges, whom I have left behind in the world, 
carking and caring; like horses in a mill, 


15 drudging on in the same eternal round—and 


what is it all for? A man can never have too 
much Time to himself, nor too little to do. 
Had I a little son, I would christen him 
NOTHING-TO-DO; he should do nothing. Man, 


20 J verily believe, is out of his element as long 


as he is operative. I am altogether for the 
life contemplative. Will no kindly earthquake 
come and swallow up those accursed cotton 
mills? Take me that lumber of a desk there, 


25 and bowl it down 


As low as to the fiends. 


ivamrnolongers* 59" 8“ iclerk#tomthe 
firm of &c. I am Retired Leisure. I am to be 


30 met with in trim gardens. I am already come 


to be known by my vacant face and careless 
gesture, perambulating at no fixed pace, nor 
with any settled purpose. I walk about; not 
to and from. They tell me, a certain cum dig- 


the gayer flags of Pall Mall. It is Change time, 35 mitate air, that has been buried so long with 


and I am strangely among the Elgin marbles. 
It was no hyperbole when I ventured to com- 
pare the change in my condition to a passing 
into another world. Time stands still in a man- 
ner to me. I have lost 
season. I do not know the day of the week, 
or of the month. Each day used to be in- 
dividually felt by me in its reference to the 
foreign post days; in its distance from, or 


propinquity to, the next Sunday. I had my 4s 


Wednesday feelings, my Saturday nights’ sen- 
sations. The genius of each day was upon 
me distinctly during the whole of it, affect- 
ing my appetite, spirits, &c. The phantom of 
the next day, with the dreary five to follow, 
sate as a load upon my poor Sabbath recrea- 
tions. What charm has washed the Ethiop 
white? What is gone of Black Monday? All 
days are the same. Sunday itself—that un- 


my other good parts, has begun to shoot forth 
in my person. I grow into gentility perceptibly. 
When I take up a newspaper, it is to read the 
state of the opera. Opus operatum est. I have 


all distinction of 40 done all that I came into this world to do. 


I have worked task work, and have the rest 
of the day to myself. 


OLD CHINA 


I have an almost feminine partiality for old 
china. When I go to see any great house, 
I enquire for the china-closet, and next for 


so the picture gallery. I cannot defend the order 


of preference, but by saying, that we have 
all some taste or other, of too ancient a date 
to admit of our remembering distinctly that 
it was an acquired one. I can call to mind the 


fortunate failure of a holyday as it too oftenss first play, and the first exhibition, that I was 
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taken to; but I am not conscious of a time 
when china jars and saucers were introduced 
into my imagination. 

I had no repugnance then—why should I 
now have2—to those little, lawless, azure- 5 
tinctured grotesques, that under the notion of 
men and women, float about, uncircumscribed 
by any element, in that world before per- 
spective—a china tea-cup. 


I like to see my old friends—whom distance ro 


cannot diminish—figuring up in the air (so 
they appear to our optics), yet on terra firma 
still—for so we must in courtesy interpret 
that speck of deeper blue, which the decorous 


artist, to prevent absurdity, had made to 15 


spring up beneath their sandals. 

I love the men with women’s faces, and 
the women, if possible, with still more wo- 
manish expressions. 


Here is a young and courtly Mandarin, 20 


handing tea to a lady from a salver—two 
miles off. See how distance seems to set off 
respect! And here the same lady, or another 
—for likeness is identity on tea-cups—is 
stepping into a little fairy boat, moored o9n 25 
the hither side of this calm garden river, with 

a dainty mincing foot, which in a right angle 
of incidence (as angles go in our world) must 
infallibly land her in the midst of a flowery 
mead—a furlong off on the other side of the 30 
same strange stream! 

Farther on—if far or near can be pre- 
dicated of their world—see horses, trees, 
pagodas, dancing the hays. 

Here—a cow and rabbit couchant, and co- 3s 
extensive—so objects show, seen through the 
lucid atmosphere of fine Cathay. 

I was pointing out to my cousin last eve- 
ning, over our Hyson (which we are old 


fashioned enough to drink unmixed still of an 4o 


afternoon) some of these speciosa miracula 
upon a set of extraordinary old blue china 
(a recent purchase) which we were now for 
the first time using; and could not help re- 
marking, how favourable circumstances had 4s; 
been to us of late years, that we could afford 
to please the eye sometimes with trifles of this 
sort—when a passing sentiment seemed to 
over-shade the brows of my companion. I am 


quick at detecting these summer clouds in xo 


Bridget. 

‘I wish the good old times would come again,’ 
she said, ‘when we were not quite so rich. 
I do not mean, that I want to be poor; but 


to ramble on,—‘in which I am sure we were 
a great deal happier. A purchase is but a pur- 
chase, now that you have money enough and 
to spare. Formerly it used to be a triumph. 
When we coveted a cheap luxury (and, O! 
how much ado I had to get you to consent in 
those times!) we were used to have a de- 
bate two or three days before, and to weigh 
the for and against, and think what we might 
spare it out of, and what saving we could 
hit upon, that should be an equivalent. A 
thing was worth buying then, when we felt 
the money that we paid for it. 

‘Do you remember the brown suit, which 
you made to hang upon you, till all your 
friends cried shame upon you, it grew so 
thread-bare—and all because of that folio 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which you dragged 
home late at night from Barker’s in Covent- 
garden? Do you remember how we eyed it 
for weeks before we could make up our minds 
to the purchase, and had not come to a deter- 
mination till it was near ten o'clock of the 
Saturday night, when you set off from Isling- 
ton, fearing you should be too late—and 
when the old bookseller with some grumbling 
opened his shop, and by the twinkling taper 
(for he was setting bedwards) lighted out the 
relic from his dusty treasures—and when you 
lugged it home, wishing it were twice as 
cumbersome—and when you presented it to 
me—and when we were exploring the perfect- 
ness of it (collating you called it)—and while 
I was repairing some of the loose leaves with 
paste, which your impatience would not suf- 
fer to be left till daybreak—was there no 
pleasure in being a poor man? or can those 
neat black clothes which you wear now, and 
are so careful to keep brushed, since we have 
become rich and finical, give you half the 
honest vanity, with which you flaunted it 
about in that over-worn suit—your old cor- 
beau—for four or five weeks longer than you 
should have done, to pacify your conscience 
for the mighty sum of fifteen—or sixteen 
shillings was it?p—a great affair we thought it 
then—which you had lavished on the old folio. 
Now you can afford to buy any book that 
pleases you, but I do not see that you ever 
bring me home any nice old purchases now. 

‘When you came home with twenty apolo- 
gies for laying out a less number of shillings 
upon that print after Lionardo, which we 
christened the “Lady Blanch”; when you 


there was a middle state;’—so she was pleased 55 looked at the purchase, and thought of the 
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money—and thought of the money, and 
looked again at the picture—was there no 
pleasure in being a poor man? Now, you have 
nothing to do but to walk into Colnaghi’s, 
and buy a wilderness of Lionardos. Yet do 
your 

‘Then, do you remember our pleasant walks 
to Enfield, and Potter’s Bar, and Waltham, 
when we had a holyday—holydays, and all 
other fun, are gone, now we are rich—and 
the little hand-basket in which I used to de- 
posit our day’s fare of savoury cold lamb 
and salad—and how you would pry about at 
noontide for some decent house, where we 
might go in, and produce our store—only pay- 
ing for the ale that you must call for—and 
speculate upon the looks of the landlady, 
and whether she was likely to allow us a 
tablecloth—and wish for such another honest 
hostess, as Izaak Walton has described many 
a one on the pleasant. banks of the Lea, when 
he went a fishing—and sometimes they would 
prove obliging enough, and sometimes they 
would look grudgingly upon us—but we had 
cheerful looks still for one another, and would 
eat our plain food savourily, scarcely grudging 
Piscator his Trout Hall? Now, when we go 
out a day’s pleasuring, which is seldom more- 
over, we ride part of the way—and go into 
a fine inn, and order the best of dinners, 
never debating the expense—which, after all, 
never has half the relish of those chance 
country snaps, when we were at the mercy 
of uncertain usage, and a precarious wel- 
come. 

‘You are too proud to see a play anywhere 
now but in the pit. Do you remember where 
it was we used to sit, when we saw the Battle 
of Hexham, and the Surrender of Calais, and 
Bannister and Mrs. Bland in the Children in 
the Wood—when we squeezed out our shil- 
lings a-piece to sit three or four times in a 
season in the one-shilling gallery—where you 
felt all the time that you ought not to have 
brought me—and more strongly I felt obliga- 
tion to you for having brought me—and the 
pleasure was the better for a little shame— 
and when the curtain drew up, what cared 
we for our place in the house, or what mat- 
tered it where we were sitting, when our 
thoughts were with Rosalind in Arden, or with 
Viola at the Court of Illyria? You used to say, 
that the gallery was the best place of all for 
enjoying a play socially—that the relish of 
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infrequency of going—that the company we 
met there, not being in general readers of 
plays, were obliged to attend the more, and 
did attend, to what was going on, on the stage 
—because a word lost would have been a 
chasm, which it was impossible for them to 
fill up. With such reflections we consoled our 
pride then—and I appeal to you, whether, as 
a woman, I met generally with less attention 
and accommodation, than I have done since 
in more expensive situations in the house? 
The getting in indeed, and the crowding up 
those inconvenient staircases, was bad enough, 
—but there was still a law of civility to 
woman recognized to quite as great an extent 
as we ever found in the other passages—and 
how a little difficulty overcome heightened the 
snug seat, and the play, afterwards! Now we 
can only pay our money and walk in. You can- 
not see, you say, in the galleries now. I am 
sure we saw, and heard too, well enough then— 
but sight, and all, I think, is gone with our 
poverty. 

‘There was pleasure in eating strawberries, 
before they became quite common—in the 
first dish of peas, while they were yet dear 
—to have them for a nice supper, a treat. 
What treat can you have now? If we were to 
treat ourselves now—that is, to have dainties 
a little above our means, it would be selfish 
and wicked. It is the very little more that we 
allow ourselves beyond what the actual poor 
can get at, that makes what I call a treat— 
when two people living together, as we have 
done, now and then indulge themselves in a 
cheap luxury, which both like; while each 
apologizes, and is willing to take both halves 
of the blame to his single share. I see no 
harm in people making much of themselves in 
that sense of the word. It may give them a 
hint how to make much of others. But now 
—what I mean by the word—we never do 
make much of ourselves. None but the poor 
can do it. I do not mean the veriest poor of 
all, but persons as we were, just above 
poverty. 

‘I know what you were going to say, that 
it is mighty pleasant at the end of the year 
to make all meet—and much ado we used 
to have every Thirty-first Night of December 
to account for our exceedings—many a long 
face did you make over your puzzled accounts, 
and in contriving to make it out how we had 
spent so much—or that we had not spent so 


such exhibitions must be in proportion to the ss; much—or that it was impossible we should 
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spend so much next year—and still we found anxious shrieks of yours—and the delicious 
our slender capital decreasing—but then, be- Thank God, we are safe, which always fol- 
twixt ways, and projects, and compromises lowed when the topmost stair, conquered, let 
of one sort or another, and talk of curtailing in the first light of the whole cheerful theatre 
this charge, and doing without that for the s down beneath us—I know not the fathom line 
future—and the hope that youth brings, and that ever touched a descent so deep as I would 
laughing spirits, (in which you were never be willing to bury more wealth in than Croesus 
poor till now,) we pocketed up our loss, and had, or the great Jew R is supposed to 
in conclusion, with “lusty brimmers” (as you have, to purchase it. And now do just look 
used to quote it out of hearty cheerful Mr. 10 at that merry little Chinese waiter holding an 
Cotton, as you called him,) we used to wel- umbrella, big enough for a bed-tester, over 
come in the “coming guest.”” Now we have the head of that pretty insipid half-Madonna- 
no reckoning at all at the end of the old ish chit of a lady in that very blue summer 
year—no flattering promises about the new house. 
year doing better for us.’ 15 

Bridget is so sparing of her speech on most POPULAR FALLACIES 
occasions, that when she gets into a rhetorical 


vein, I am careful how I interrupt it. I could THAT WE SHOULD RISE WITH THE 


not help, however, smiling at the phantom of LARK 
wealth which her dear imagination had con- 29 
jured up out of a clear income of a poor — At what precise minute that little airy 


hundred pounds a year. ‘It is true we were musician doffs his night gear, and prepares 
happier when we were poorer, but we were to tune up his unseasonable matins, we are 
also younger, my cousin. I am afraid we must not naturalists enough to determine. But for 
put up with the excess, for if we were toz;a mere human gentleman—that has no or- 
shake the superflux into the sea, we should  chestra business to call him from his warm 
not much mend ourselves. That we had much bed to such preposterous exercises—we take 
to struggle with, as we grew up together, we’ ten, or half after ten (eleven, of course dur- 
have reason to be most thankful. It strength- ing this Christmas solstice), to be the very 
ened, and knit our compact closer. We could 30 earliest hour, at which he can begin to think 
never have been what we have been to each_ of abandoning his pillow. To think of it, we 
other, if we had always had the sufficiency say; for to do it in earnest, requires another 
which you now complain of. The resisting half-hour’s good consideration. Not but there 
power—those natural dilations of the youth- are pretty sun-risings, as we are told, and such 
ful spirit, which circumstances cannot straiten 35 like gawds, abroad in the world, in summer 
—with us are long since passed away. Com- time especially, some hours before what we 
petence to age is supplementary youth; a have assigned; which a gentleman may see, 
sorry supplement indeed, but I fear the best as they say, only for getting up. But, having 
that is to be had. We must ride, where we been tempted once or twice, in earlier life, 
formerly walked: live better, and lie softer 49 to assist at those ceremonies, we confess our 
—and shall be wise to do so—than we had _ curiosity abated. We are no longer ambitious 
means to do in those good old days you speak of being the sun’s courtiers, to attend at his 
of. Yet could those days return—could you morning levees. We hold the good hours of 
and I once more walk our thirty miles a-day the dawn too sacred to waste them upon such 
—could Bannister and Mrs. Bland again be 4s observances; which have in them, besides, 
young, and you and I be young to see them something Pagan and Persic. To say truth, 
—could the good old one-shilling gallery days we never anticipated our usual hour, or got 
return—they are dreams, my cousin, now— up with the sun (as ’tis called), to go a 
but could you and I at this moment, instead journey, or upon a foolish whole day’s pleas- 
of this quiet argument, by our well-carpeted so uring, but we suffered for it all the long hours 
fire-side, sitting on this luxurious sofa—be after in listlessness and headaches; Nature 
once more struggling up those inconvenient herself sufficiently declaring her sense of our 
stair-cases, pushed about, and squeezed, and presumption, in aspiring to regulate our frail 
elbowed by the poorest rabble of poor gal- waking courses by the measures of that 
lery scramblers—could I once more hear those 55 celestial and sleepless traveller. We deny not 
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that there is something sprightly and vigorous, 
at the outset especially, in these break-of- 
day excursions. It is flattering to get the start 
of a lazy world; to conquer death by proxy 
in his image. But the seeds of sleep and mor- 
tality are in us; and we pay usually in strange 
qualms, before night falls, the penalty of the 
unnatural inversion. Therefore, while the busy 
part of mankind are fast huddling on their 
clothes, are already up and about their oc- 
cupations, content to have swallowed their 
sleep by wholesale; we choose to linger a-bed, 
and digest our dreams. It is the very time to 
recombine the wandering images, which night 
in a confused mass presented; to snatch them 
from forgetfulness; to shape, and mould them. 
Some people have no good of their dreams. 
Like fast feeders, th.y gulp them too grossly 
to taste them curiously. We love to chew 
the cud of a foregone vision: to collect the 
scattered rays of a brighter phantasm, or act 
over again, with firmer nerves, the sadder 
nocturnal tragedies; to drag into day-light a 
struggling and half-vanishing night-mare; to 


mundane satisfaction, we contract politic al- 
liances with shadows. It is good to have friends 
at court. The abstracted media of dreams 
seem no ill introduction to that spiritual pres- 


5 ence, upon which, in no long time, we ex- 


pect to be thrown. We are trying to know 
a little of the usages of that colony; to learn 
the language, ard the faces we shall meet 
with there, that we may be the less awkward 


1oat our first coming among them. We willingly 


call a phantom our fellow, as knowing we 
shall soon be of their dark companionship. 
Therefore, we cherish dreams. We try to spell 
in them the alphabet of the invisible world; 


15 and think we know already, how it shall be 


with us. Those uncouth skapes, which, while 
we clung to flesh and blood, affrighted us, 
have become familiar. We feel attenuated 
into their meagre essences, and have given 


23 the hand of half-way approach to incorporeal 


being. We once thought life to be something; 
but it has unaccountably fallen from us be- 
fore its time. Therefore we choose to dally 
with visions. The sun has no purposes of ours 


handle and examine the terrors, or the airy 2; to light us to. Why should we get up? 


solaces. We have too much respect for these 
spiritual communications, to let them go so 
lightly. We are not so stupid, or so careless, 
as that Imperial forgetter of his dreams, that 


we should need a seer to remind us of the 3o 


form of them. They seem to us to have as 
much significance as our waking concerns; or 
rather to import us more nearly, as more 
nearly we approach by years to the shadowy 
world, whither we are hastening. We have 
shaken hands with the world’s business; we 
have done with it; we have discharged our- 
self of it. Why should we get up? we have 
neither suit to solicit, nor affairs to manage. 
The drama has shut in upon us at the fourth 
act. We have nothing here to expect, but in 
a short time a sick bed, and a dismissal. We 
delight to anticipate death by such shadows 
as night affords. We are already half ac- 
quainted with ghosts. We were never much in 
the world. Disappointment early struck a 
dark veil between us and its dazzling illusions. 
Our spirits showed grey before our hairs. 
The mighty changes of the world already ap- 
pear as but the vain stuff out of which dramas 
are composed. We have asked no more of life 
than what the mimic images in play-houses 
present us with. Even those types have waxed 
fainter. Our clock appears to have struck. 


THAT WE SHOULD LIE DOWN WITH THE 
LAMB 


We could never quite understand the phi- 
losophy of this arrangement, or the wisdom 
of our ancestors in sending us for instruction 
to these woolly bedfellows. A sheep, when 


35 it is dark, has nothing to do but to shut his 


silly eyes, and sleep if he can. Man found out 
long sixes.—Hail, candle-light! without dis- 
paragement to sun or moon, the kindliest 
luminary of the three—if we may not rather 


4o Style thee their radiant deputy, mild viceroy 


of the moon!—We love to read, talk, sit silent, 
eat, drink, sleep, by candle-light. They are 
every body’s sun and moon. This is our 
peculiar and household planet. Wanting it, 


4s What savage unsocial nights must our ances- 


tors have spent, wintering in caves and unil- 
lumined fastnesses! They must have lain about 
and grumbled at one another in the dark. 
What repartees could have passed, when you 


so must have felt about for a smile, and handled 


a neighbour’s cheek to be sure that he under- 
stood it? This accounts for the seriousness 
of the elder poetry. It has a sombre cast 
(try Hesiod or Ossian), derived from the 


We are SUPERANNUATED. In this dearth of 55 tradition of those unlantern’d nights. Jokes 
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came in with candles. We wonder how they 
saw to pick up a pin, if they had any. How 
did they sup? what a mélange of chance carv- 
ing they must have made of it!—here one had 
got the leg of a goat, when he wanted a 
horse’s shoulder—there another had dipt his 
scooped palm in a kid-skin of wild honey, 
when he meditated right mare’s milk. There 
is neither good eating nor drinking in fresco. 
Who, even in these civilized times, has never 
experienced this, when at some economic table 
he has commenced dining after dusk, and 
waited for the flavour till the lights came? 
The senses absolutely give and take recipro- 
cally. Can you tell pork from veal in the 
dark? or distinguish Sherris from pure 
Malaga? Take away the candle from the 
smoking man; by the glimmering of the left 
ashes, he knows that he is still smoking, but 
he knows it only by an inference; till the 
restored light, coming in aid of the olfactories, 
reveals to both senses the full aroma. Then 
how he redoubles his puffs! how he burnishes! 
—There is absolutely no such thing as read- 
ing, but by a candle. We have tried the af- 
fectation of a book at noon-day in gardens, 
and in sultry arbours; but it was labour 
thrown away. Those gay motes in the 
beam come about you, hovering and teas- 
ing, like many coquets, that will have you 
all to their self, and are jealous of your 
abstractions. By the midnight taper, the 
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writer digests his meditations. By the same 
light, we must approach to their perusal, if 
we would catch the flame, the odour. It is a 
mockery, all that is reported of the influential 
Phcebus. No true poem ever owed its birth 
to the sun’s light. They are abstracted 
works— 


‘Things that were born, when none but the still 
night, 
And his dumb candle, saw his pinching throes.’ 


Marry, daylight—daylight might furnish the 
images, the crude material; but for the fine 
shapings, the true turning and filing (as mine 
author hath it), they must be content to hold 
their inspiration of the candle. The mild in- 
ternal light, that reveals them, like fires on 
the domestic hearth, goes out in the sunshine. 
Night and silence call out the starry fancies. 
Milton’s Morning Hymn in Paradise, we 
would hold a good wager, was penned at mid- 
night; and Taylor’s rich description of a sun- 
rise smells decidedly of the taper. Even our- 
selves, in these our humbler lucubrations, tune 
our best measured cadences (Prose has her 
cadences) not unfrequently to the charm of 
the drowsier watchman, ‘blessing the doors,’ 
or the wild sweep of wind at midnight. Even 
now a loftier speculation than we have yet 
attempted, courts our endeavours. We would 
indite something about the Solar System.— 
Betty, bring the candles. 
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WILLIAM HAZLITT 
(1778-1830) 


William Hazlitt was born at Maidstone in Kent, 
April 10, 1778. His father, also named William 
Hazlitt, was a Unitarian minister, who had for- 
merly been a Presbyterian minister. Both affili- 
ations are important. The Presbyterianism means 
that he and his family had sturdy habits of 
independent thought and plain and conscientious 
ways of looking at life; the Unitarianism means 
participation in one of the fairest and broadest- 
minded liberal movements in English and Ameri- 
can history. In 1780 the family moved to Ire- 
land, where the minister interested himself in 
certain American prisoners of war there con- 
fined. This contact, together with the reading 
of Crévecoeur’s Letters of an American Farmer 
and the growing reputation (then well started) 
of America as the land of the free, caused the 
Hazlitts to remove to the New World just be- 
fore the signing of the treaty of peace by which 
the independence of the American colonies was 
acknowledged. The family lived during most of 
their stay in the vicinity of Boston. The minis- 
ter, securing no permanent charge in this coun- 
try, returned to England in 1786 and settled 
at Wem in Shropshire, where he lived for the 
next thirty years. Just after he had left Massa- 
chusetts there came openings for him at both 
Hingham and Salem, so that but for accident 
Hazlitt might have grown up in our country 
instead of England. One wonders what would 
have been the career of Hazlitt in such cir- 
cumstances. There is no doubt that, gifted as 
he was, he would have risen to eminence. His 
proficiency and energy might in a new country 
have absorbed him in affairs, and the complacent 
feelings of our forefathers with reference to 
their actual achievement of human liberty might 
have lulled his discontent to sieep. He might 
have become a politician or a preacher; he 
would hardly have become a philosopher, an 
essayist, or a critic. 

Hazlitt’s boyhood was characterized by enthu- 
siastic if not morbid studiousness and a_pre- 
occupation with final causes. The intellectual 
ferment of the French Revolution had entered 
his veins and became with him both a natural 
manifestation and the result of hereditary af- 
filiation. His own constitution was eager and 
sympathetic, and his father belonged to the 
party of Paley, Joseph Fawcett, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thomas Holcroft, and William Godwin. Haz- 
litt was born to the radical side of the political 
battle, and his loyalty was fierce and endured 
throughout his life. 

Hazlitt came very early to a disbelief in the 


] philosophy of natural selfishness with which the 
reactionary age following the age of revolution- 
ary enthusiasm (analogous to the present age) 
consoled and justified itself. The followers of 
Helvetius and Hartley, Malthus and Bentham 
(ultimately of Hobbes), were saying that all hu- 
man action is based on the love of self. If we 
relieve another’s suffering, it is to rid ourselves 
of a disagreeable spectacle. This principle Haz- 
litt, even as a boy, assailed intellectually, feeling 
very early that he had made a discovery which 
demonstrated its falsity. This discovery came 
to him he said while he was reading Holbach’s 
Systéme de la Nature, which is at least an illus- 
tration of the fact that for him the reading of 
a book was always a vital experience. 

In the hope that he would become a Unitarian 
minister Hazlitt’s father sent him to Hackney 
College, London, then presided over by Dr. 
Priestley, but Hazlitt’s interests lay in another 
direction. He wished to work out a particular 
system of politics, so that he would be able “to 
judge of the truth or falsehood of any principle 
which I hear or read, or of the justice or the 
contrary of any political transaction.” He re- 
mained in college about a year. It is interesting 
that Hazlitt’s master, Mr. Currie, permitted him 
to write and hand in an essay on ‘Laws’ in- 
stead of a regularly assigned writing exercise. 
At fifteen Hazlitt had written an essay on the 
Political State of Man, and his first published 
work was An Essay on the Principles of Human 
Action (1804), designed “to remove a stumbling- 
block in the metaphysical doctrine of the in- 
nate and necessary selfishness of the human 
mind.” Under the same impulse is Hazlitt’s A 
Reply to the Essay on Population, by the Rev. 
T. R. Malthus (1807). The book to which he 
replies is a book of negative philosophy, which 
argues that things are what they are bound to 
be and that the facts of population render 
human betterment impossible. Hazlitt’s reply is 
his first great outburst in behalf of the rights 
and possibilities of the poor, and it shows that 
the fire within him had at last ceased to smoul- 
der. 

But this was long afterwards. In youth he 
labored so incessantly at his project that he 
injured his health, and, failing to get on with 
his essay, despaired of success in his chosen field 
of metaphysics. He was dumb and miserable. 
His brother John Hazlitt was a successful painter 
of miniature portraits, and Hazlitt resolved to 
become a painter. For ten years or more after 
he left college he worked with great but diminish- 
ing ardor at the art of painting, studied the 
works of the great Italian painters and of Rem- 
brandt, visited the Louvre and copied pictures, 
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and produced a sma!l number of pictures, mainly 
portraits, which are said to show talent. He at 
least learned to look at faces, figures, objects, 
and landscapes with the eye of a painter; but 
he was dissatisfied with his performance and 
gradually gave up painting for literature. He 
would, we must believe, have learned to paint 
had he continued his effort; but he never gained 
his independence with the brush. He was creative 
rather than imitative, and such men are slow 
in learning to execute. 

There were, however, influences which tended 
to make a literary man of him. In 1796 he be- 
came acquainted with Burke’s Letter to a Noble 
Lord and was profoundly influenced. He was 
later to produce a document of the same sort, 
different in style but equally effective, in A 
Letter to William Gifford, Esq., from William 
Hazlitt, Esq. (1819). Later he read with ad- 
miration Burke’s Reflections on the French Rev- 
olution, although his belief in the revolution re- 
mained unshaken. His first acquaintance with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and their poetry 
marks, according to his own testimony in My 
First Acquaintance with Poets (1823), an epoch 
in his life. 

He thought of himself as a student of meta- 
physics, and by this he meant not ontology but 
inquiry into the causes of things, philosophy in 
its practical operations. He presents the spectacle 
of a youth whose deepest determination was to 
solve the mysteries of existence, and it was this 
exercise which gave him his almost uncanny 
power as a critic of life and its arts. He taught 
himself to think, and this is the key to Hazlitt. 
His solution for his first great controversial point 
will be found in the dialogue entitled Self-Love 
and Benevolence (1828), but for us may be 
gathered from the following quotation from the 
end of An Essay on the Principles of Human 
Action: 


“T naturally desire and pursue my own good 
(in whatever this consists) simply from my 
having an idea of it sufficiently warm and vivid 
to excite in me an emotion of interest, or pas- 
sion; and I love and pursue the good of others, 
of a relation, of a friend, of a family, a com- 
munity, or of mankind for just the same _rea- 
son.” 


What then was the thing that Hazlitt learnt 
from his study of philosophy? We might call it 
the principle of generalization, but in so doing 
we do not mean that it was different in him 
from what it is in all men who have learned to 
think. It may be described as breadth of mind, 
or as the ability to see the parts in their rela- 
tion to each other and to the whole. Actuated 
by a natural curiosity, almost as extensive and 
ambitious as that of Bacon himself, Hazlitt 
formed the habit of what he called digging in. 


“Oh, how little do they know,” he says in 
the essay On Familiar Style, “who have never 
done anything but repeat after others by rote, 
the labor, the yearning and misgivings of mind 
it costs to get the germ of an original idea, to 


dig it out of the hidden recesses of thought and 
nature and to bring it, half-ashamed, struggling, 
and deformed into the day—to give words and 
intelligible symbols to that which was never 
imagined and expressed before.” 


The processes might also be described as 
gathering data, forming and testing the hypothe- 
sis, and verifying the conclusion. In reading Haz- 
litt, as in reading Bacon, one seems to be on a 
voyage of discovery with new aspects, new ap- 
plications, new proofs continually coming in sight. 
This constant action of thought in discourse is 
what makes Shakespeare what he is. In the light 
of this, one can understand what Hazlitt meant 
when he said what he wanted was something to 
make him think, and “I would give up anything 
rather than an abstract idea.” Or again, “I hate 
anything that occupies more space than is worthy. 
I hate to see a load of bandboxes go along the 
street, and I hate to see a parcel of big words 
without anything in them.” No wonder he could 
say, “Poetry is not a branch of authorship; it 
is the stuff out of which our life is made.” 

For this fundamental principle of generali- 
zation Hazlitt seems to give credit to Bishop 
Butler. In his Remarks on the Systems of Hart- 
ley and Helvetius he refers to the ‘mechanical 
principle of self-interest” as “brought forward in 
the most forcible manner by the writers of the 
last century,” and says that it is “expressly 
stated, and clearly answered by Bishop Butler 
in the preface to his Sermons at the Rolls Chapel. 
After Berkeley’s Essay on Vision, I do not know 
of any work better worth the attention of those 
who would learn to think than these same meta- 
physical Discourses preached at the Rolls 
Chapel.” 

When one turns to the preface referred to, one 
finds the original of the passage in On Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding given here- 
after. Hazlitt there speaks of the idea one would 
gain of a fine statue if the head and limbs and 
different parts were taken asunder, broken in 
pieces, and strewn about the floor. Bishop But- 
ler’s object lesson is drawn from a watch. 


“Whoever thinks it worth while to consider 
this matter thoroughly, should begin by stating 
to himself exactly the idea of a system, economy, 
or constitution of any particular nature, or par- 
ticular anything: and he will, I suppose, find that 
it is a one or a whole, made up of several parts; 
but yet, that the several parts even considered 
as a whole do not complete the idea, unless in 
the notion of a whole you include the relations 
and respects which those parts have to each 
other. Every work both of nature and of art 
is a system: and as every particular thing, both 
natural and artificial, is for some use or purpose 
out of and beyond itself, one may add to what 
has already been brought into the idea of a 
system, its conduciveness to this one or more 
ends. Let us instance in a watch— Suppose the 
several parts of it taken to pieces, and placed 
apart from each other: let a man have ever so 
exact a notion of these several parts, unless he 


' considers the respects and relations which they 
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have to each other, he will not have anything 
like the idea of a watch. Suppose these several 
parts brought together and anyhow united: 
neither will he yet, be the union ever so close, 
have an idea which will bear any resemblance 
to that of a watch. But let him view these 
several parts put together, or consider them as 
to be put together in the manner of a watch; 
let him form a notion of the relation which 
these several parts have to each other—all con- 
ducive in their respective ways to this purpose, 
showing the hour of the day; and then he has 
the idea of a watch. Thus it is with regard to 
the inward frame of man... .” 


I believe that this passage and the parts of 
the preface not quoted, whether they form Haz- 
litt’s starting point or not, fully illustrate his 
method of procedure in all of his matured work. 
He sought always the relation of parts (in- 
dividual manifestations and characteristics) to 
each other and to the whole. What that whole 
was in the social and political aspects of so- 
ciety and in art and literature is more or less a 
description of the man Hazlitt and of his tastes 
and opinions. We shall not have space to in- 
quire into it very fully, but it is at least clear 
that the relation of the parts to the whole was 
in his thinking a functional relation. It had to 
do with the ends and purposes of man, just as 
the telling of the hour has to do with the parts 
of the watch and the watch as a whole. 

Speaking the language of Hazlitt’s own time 
one might say that he possessed a superior sensi- 
bility. We understand ourselves better if we 
speculate on the power of his sensorium to receive 
and retain impressions. 


“T remember being once drawn by a shower of 
rain,’ he says in Conversations of Northcote, 
“into a picture dealer’s shop in Oxford Street, 
where there stood on the floor a copy of Gains- 
borough’s Shepherd Boy with a thunder-storm 
coming on. What a truth and beauty was there! 
He stands with his hands clasped with a mixture 
of timidity and resignation, eyeing a magpie 
chattering over his head, while the wind is rus- 
tling in the branches. It was like a vision breathed 
on the canvas. I have been fond of Gains- 
borough ever since.” 


His memory was marvelous. Things came back 
to him with their times, places, colors and forms. 
His biographers can check the dates ef his works 
by casual allusions in his letters written years 
before. He was always where he said he was at 
the time he stated or implied. Specifically his 
eye must have been a grand organ of vision. All 
of those who described him noticed his eyes. 


“His figure,” says Proctor, “was indeed in- 
different [others spoke of him as undersized], 
and his movements shy and awkward; but there 
was something in his earnest, irritable face, his 
restless eyes, his black hair combed backwards 
and curling (not too resolutely) about a well- 
shaped head, that was very striking,” [Titian, 
he thinks, would have been well pleased to have 


such a countenance on which to exercise his 
art.] “I expected to see a severe, defiant-looking 
being. I met a grave man, diffident, almost awk- 
ward in manner, whose appearance did not im- 
press me with much respect. He had a quick, 
restless eye, however, which opened eagerly when 
any bright observation was made; and I found 
at the conclusion of the evening, that when any 
question arose, the most sensible reply always 
came from him.” 


His eye had undergone intensive training in 
seeing aS a painter must see, and there is no 
work quite like his for presenting the aspect 
of things. As a theatrical critic he saw the actor’s 
face and hands, his gesture and posture; and 
Kean lives forever in the pages of Hazlitt. 

Hazlitt lived his life under the lash of pov- 
erty, and it was necessity that gave him fluency. 
Journalism forced him to write, and journalism 
develops many fine writers if only journalists 
have any education or any power to think. The 
first engagement by which Hazlitt earned a liv- 
ing by writing was with The Morning Chronicle 
when he was thirty-four years old. He was par- 
liamentary reporter for one year, and then passed 
quickly from one department to another of that 
journal. He wrote dramatic criticisms, subse- 
quently published in his View of the English 
Stage (1818), art criticisms, and general articles. 
The editor, a Mr. Perry, dismissed him for rea- 
sons indicated in a letter by Miss Mitford written 
four years later in 1818: 


“T was at Tavistock House at the time, and 
I well remember the doleful visage with which 
Mr. Perry used to contemplate the long column 
of criticism, and how he used to execrate ‘the 
d—d fellow’s d—d stuff’ for filling up so much 
of the paper in the very height of the advertise- 
ment season. I shall never forget his long face. 
It was the only time of the day that I ever 
saw it long or sour. He had not the slightest 
suspicion that he had a man of genius in his 
pay—not the most remote perception of the 
merit of the writing—not the slightest com- 
panionship with the author. He hired him as 
you hire your footman; and turned him off 
(with as little or less ceremony than you would 
use in discharging the aforesaid worthy per- 
sonage) for a very masterly but damaging critique 
on Sir Thomas Lawrence, whom Mr. P., as one 
he visited and was being painted by, chose to 
have praised.” 


In 1815 Hazlitt was writing articles on the 
theater and the fine arts for The Champion, the 
famous radical magazine under the ownership 
and editorship of John and Leigh Hunt. That 
is, John was the owner, and Leigh was usually 
the editor. In this magazine Leigh Hunt in- 
vented a department called the Round Table, 
a device for giving publication to informal 
sketches of men and manners. Hazlitt contrib- 
uted to this department of the journal. It was 
the beginning for him of the long series of in- 
formal essays in which he drew upon his ac- 
cumulated stores of literary material. Let us 
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see what he had to draw upon. Besides his ex- 
tensive and intensive reading in philosophy, he 
had read Shakespeare, Milton, the Decameron, 
Rousseau, Burke, Junius, Congreve, and Far- 
quhar, the Spectator and the Tatler, Fielding, 
Richardson, Smollett, and Sterne, Don Quixote, 
the Arabian Nights, and the literature in prose 
and verse of his contemporaries. This does not 
amount to wide reading, and he later made the 
astonishing statement that after he was thirty 
he had never read a book through. “I have been 
found fault with,” he says, “for repeating my- 
self, and for a narrow range of ideas. To a want 
of general reading I plead guilty and am sorry 
for it, but perhaps if I had read more I might 
have thought less.” He had also done two jobs 
that tended to store his memory. He had con- 
densed the seven volumes of Abraham Tucker’s 
Light of Nature Pursued into one, and he had 
edited selections from the speeches of the most 
distinguished parliamentary speakers from the 
beginning of the reign of Charles I to his own 
day. This was published in 1807 with the title 
The Eloquence of the British Senate. 

Hazlitt never exhausted his stock, and the last 
essays he wrote are fresh and original. His store 
was of course not taken altogether, or even 
mainly, from books. His unflagging interest in 
people of all classes, his observation that made 
everything which his eye beheld a matter of 
concern, and his vigorous habits of reflection,— 
these were what filled his mind. Peter George 
Patmore in describing Hazlitt’s habits says that 
Hazlitt used to go every evening for years to 
the dingy wainscoted coffee-room of the South- 
ampton Arms— 


“And there you were sure to find him, in his 
favourite box on the right-hand side of the 
fire-place, sitting (if alone) upright, motionless, 
and silent as an effigy, brooding over his thoughts, 
and, at the same time, taking and turning to in- 
tellectual account every word that was uttered 
by the few persons who used at that time habitu- 
ally to frequent the house, and to most of whom 
he was known; at the same time, casting furtive 
glances at the door every time it gave inti- 
mation of opening, partly in the hope, partly in 
the fear, that the in-comer might be one of 
his particular intimates, who came there, as he 
knew, solely to seek him.” 


It was John Scott who gave Hazlitt oppor- 
tunity to write and market the essays known 
as Table Talk. The merits of John Scott have 
not been fully recognized. For the London Maga- 
zine, which for a short time he edited, he also 
induced Lamb to write The Essays of Elia, and 
his death in a duel at the hands of John Gibson 
Lockhart robbed the world of a valuable man. 
Scott tells us in a letter to the proprietor of 
the magazine some things about Hazlitt which 
are worth knowing. Hazlitt, he says, was most 
willing to listen to suggestions, always had some- 
thing important to say when he attempted to 
say anything, and was never willing to avail 
himself of anything conventional or conven- 


iently ready for use; but put the whole force of 


his intellect fairly into play, whatever the topic 
was, so that “there is nothing second-hand from 
his pen, and he derives little advantage from 
any of the current saws, maxims, or principles, 
as they are called, of an enlightened and highly 
polished state of society.” Hazlitt’s output in 
the field of essay-writing was frequently very 
large, for example, in the year 1823. 

Hazlitt formally entered the field of criticism 
with an article in the Edinburgh Magazine in 
1815, a review of Sismondi’s Literature of the 
South. That magazine was then in its prime under 
the editorship of Francis Jeffrey. From this time 
on Hazlitt was constantly employed as a reviewer 
of books, and his output is extensive and usually 
important. 

If one does not describe Hazlitt strictly in his 
own language, it is merely because one has not 
had time and energy to search out the passage 
which applies. He lays bare, for example, the 
whole subject of the personal aspect of criticism. 
He says in Common-place Critics, “The secret 
of their unanimity and strict accord, is, that 
not any one of them ever admits any opinion 
that can cost the least effort of mind in arriving 
at, or courage in declaring it,”—-a statement which 
implies his doctrine of energizing. There are, 
however, very few and very simple principles dis- 
coverable in the critical work of Hazlitt. “Taste,” 
he said, “is ability to appreciate genius.” Art 
must be true to nature. This is as it should be, 
for, in point of fact, no elaboration of critical 
principles has any value. The critic must know 
everything, feel everything, and be able to express 
everything. Beyond this, principles of criticism 
are a hindrance and a nuisance. Behind all of 
Hazlitt’s criticism was joy in art; this joy he 
communicates, and his criticism, like his thinking, 
is a voyage of discovery. 

He was looking always for his own ideal. 
“Montaigne,” he says, “may be said to be the 
first man who had the courage to say as an 
author what he felt as a man.” Hazlitt, in spite 
of his numerous quarrels, never bore malice and 
seems to have been ready to admit the justice 
of adverse criticisms directed against himself. 
Indeed he seems to have had a naive idea that no 
one would or should object to a truthful adverse 
criticism. As one looks back on it, the criticisms 
which in the first instance turned Wordsworth 
and Coleridge against him were merely the truth 
and were coupled in each case with so much 
that was commendatory that they might well 
have been forgiven. Wordsworth certainly took 
offense too easily, and it was Wordsworth’s grow- 
ing pride and self-importance that was wounded. 

The trouble is that even then as now political 
difference counted for much. We, as they, seem to 
ourselves to be siding with God when we de- 
nounce people of radical beliefs. We find 
men like Wordsworth assuming a lofty tone of 
horror at Hazlitt’s leveling tendencies; and it 
is not enough to say, as Hazlitt did, that Words- 
worth, Southey, and Coleridge had once all com- 
mitted themselves to just such views as he 
held. They now saw their country in danger 
and their consciences compelled them to attack 
the radicals; but to Hazlitt they were turn- 
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coats, and that is all that concerns us. My point 
is that of Lamb who saw “a kind of respect 
shine through the disrespect”? which Hazlitt 
showed. His criticism is usually just, and his 
main fault was what Jeffrey called a ‘“self-willed 
determination not to be balked in anything he 
has taken it into his head he should say.’ It 
was, besides, a hard-hitting age, and to justify 
Hazlitt we have only to read the censures of 
his enemies. Hazlitt might literally be made the 
subject of a farce in which the hero gets into 
trouble by an incorrigible habit of speaking the 
truth. His mind was too acute and too fair for 
partisanship, and one can perceive his relief in 
the preface to Political Essays (1819) where he 
declares himself forever through with party. It 
is also absurd to take De Quincey’s estimate of 
Hazlitt as a man whose principle was, That what- 
ever is, is wrong. No man with such a multitude 
of lasting enthusiasms can be accounted a pessi- 
mist. 

“Nothing remarkable was ever done,” said Haz- 
litt in English Students at Rome, “except by fol- 
lowing up the impulse of our own minds, by 
grappling with difficulties and improving ad- 
vantages, not by dreaming over our premature tri- 
umphs or doting on the achievements of others.” 
The hard time that he had with the task of mak- 
ing a living in the world might make one fail to 
see in Hazlitt a man of proficiently performed 
work. He got through a vast quantity and he 
did it on time. The material came from his 
mind to the paper in final form. He was a man 
of clean manuscripts, first drafts with every 
comma in place. 

One more reminder of Hazlitt’s versatility: 
Hazlitt’s enthusiasms were for other things be- 
sides books; people, landscapes, pictures, and 
even Napoleon, to the writing of whose life he 
devoted nearly three years at the end of his own. 
(Hazlitt died on the 18th of September, 1830.) 
Hazlitt was also a sportman. He was an enthusi- 


astic player at fives, a game like hand-ball but 
played with a racket. One of his characteristic 
papers is on the Death of Cavanagh, a masterly 
player at fives, whose “eye was certain, his hand 
fatal, his presence of mind complete.” “Cobett 
and Junius together,” says Hazlitt, “would have 
made a Cavanagh. He was the best up-hill 
player in the world.” Possibly the spirit of the 
prize-ring, its cruelty and heroic courage, has 
been better presented in The Fight than in any 
other document. 
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ON LOCKE’S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING 


The principle which I shall attempt to prove 
is, that ideas are the offspring of the under- 
standing, not of the senses. By a sensation 
is meant the perception produced by the 
impression of the several parts of an outward 
object, each by itself, on the correspondent 
parts of an organised sentient being: by an 
idea I mean the conception produced by a 
number of these together on the same con- 
scious principle. Besides the succession or 
juxta-position of different sensible impres- 
sions, I suppose that there is a common prin- 
ciple of thought, a superintending faculty, 
which alone perceives the relations of things, 
and enables us to comprehend their connex- 
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ions, forms, and masses. This faculty is 
properly the understanding, and it is by means 
of this faculty that man indeed becomes a 
reasonable soul. What has led more than any 
thing else to the exclusion of the under- 
standing as a distinct faculty of the mind, 
and to the principle of resolving the acts of 
judging, reasoning, &c., into mere association, 
or succession of ideas, has been the considering 
ideas themselves, or those particular objects 
which are marked by one name, or strike at 
once upon the senses, as simple things. Mr. 
Locke, it is true, has avoided this error as 
far as relates to our ideas of substances, but 
he reckons among simple ideas of the qualities 
of things several ideas, which are evidently 
complex, such as extension, figure, motion, 
and number. Hence, having laid in a certain 
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stock of ideas without the necessity of the 
understanding, it was thought an easy matter 
to build up the whole structure of the human 
mind without it, as we build a house with 
stones. The method, therefore, which I shall 
take to establish the point I have in view, 
will be by showing that there is no one of 
these simple ideas, or ideas of particular 
things, which are made the foundation of all 
the rest, that is not itself an aggregate of many 
things, or that can subsist a moment but in 
the understanding. I can conceive of a being 
endued with the power of sensation, or simple 
perception, so as to receive the direct impres- 
sions of things, and also with memory, so as 
to retain them for any length of time, as they 
were severally and unconnectedly presented, 
yet without the smallest degree of understand- 
ing, or without ever having so much as a single 


less should we be able to arrive at any of the 
larger masses, or nominal descriptions of things. 
The most that sensation could possibly do for 
us, would be to furnish us with the ideas of 


5 what Mr. Locke calls the simple qualities of 


objects, as of colour or pressure, though not 
as a general notion or diffused feeling; for it 
is certain that no one idea could ever contain 
more than the tinge of a single ray of light, 


10 or the puncture of a single particle of matter. 


Let us, however, for a moment suppose that 
the several parts of objects are to be con- 
sidered as individual things, of ideal units; 
and then see whether, without the cementing 


1s power of the understanding, we shall be able 


to conceive of them as forming a complete 
whole, or any one entire object. Thus we may 
have a notion of the legs and arms of a chair 
as so many distinct, positive things; but with- 


thought. The state of such a being would bez out the power of perceiving them together in 


that of animal life, and something more with 
the addition of memory, but it would not 
amount to intellect; which implies, besides 
actual, living impressions, the power of per- 


their several proportions and situations, we 
could not have the idea of a chair as one thing, 
or as a piece of furniture, intended for a 
particular use. It is the mind (if I may be 


ceiving their relations to one another, of25 allowed such an expression) that makes up 


comparing and contrasting them, and of re- 
garding the different parts of any object as 
making one whole. Without this “discourse of 
reason,” this surrounding and forming power 


the idea of the chair, and fits it together; 
that is in this case the cabinet-maker, who 
unites the loose, disjointed parts, and makes 
them one firm and well-compacted object. I 


we could never have the idea of a single 30 might instance to the same purpose a statue. 


object, as of a table or a chair, a blade of 
grass, or a grain of sand. Every one of these 
includes a certain configuration, hardness, 
colour, &c., i.e., ideas of different things, 


Will any one say, that if the head and limbs 
and different parts of a fine statue were to 


be taken asunder, broken in pieces, and strewed 


about the floor, and first shown to him in that 


received by different senses, which must be 3s state, he would have the same idea of the 


put together by the understanding before they 
can be referred to any particular thing, or 
considered as one idea. Without this faculty 
all our ideas would be necessarily de- 


beauty, proportions, posture, and effect of the 
whole, as if he had seen it in its original 
state? But the idea which such a person might 
have of the statue in this way would be com- 


composed, and crumbled down into their 40 pleteness and harmony itself, compared with 


original elements and fluxional parts. We 
could assuredly never carry on a _ chain 
of reasoning on any subject, for the very 
links of which this chain must consist 


any idea which could result from the sensible 
impression of the several parts. For he might 
still in fancy piece together the broken, mu- 
tilated fragments, prop up the limbs, set the 


would be ground to powder. There would 45 head upon the shoulders, and make out a crazy 


be an infinite divisibility in the impressions 
of the mind, as well as in the objects of 
matter. There would be a total want of union, 
fellowship, and mutual intelligence between 
them, for each impression must 
absolutely simple and distinct, unknown to, 
and unconscious of the rest, shut up in the 
narrow cell of its own individuality. No two 


image of the whole; but without the under- 
standing reacting on the senses, and inform- 
ing the eye with judgment and knowledge, 
there would be no possibility whatever of 


remain s0 comparing the different impressions received: 


no one part could have the slightest reference 
to any other part or to the whole; there would 
be no principle of cohesion left: we might 


of these atomic impressions could ever club have an infinite number of microscopic im- 
together to form even a sensible point, much ss pressions and fractions of ideas, but there he- 
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ing nothing to unite them together, the most 
perfect grace and symmetry would be only one 
mass of unmeaning, unconscious confusion. 
All nature, all objects, all parts of all objects 
would be equally “without form and void.” The 
mind alone is formative, to use the expression 
of a great German writer; or it is that alone 
which by its pervading and elastic energy 
unfolds and expands our ideas, that gives 
order and consistency to them, that assigns 
to every part its proper place, and fixes it 
there, and that frames the idea of the whole. 
Or, in other words, it is the understanding 
alone that perceives relation, but every object 
is made up of relation. In short, there is no 
object or idea which does not consist of a 
number of parts arranged in a certain manner, 
but of this arrangement the parts them- 
selves cannot be sensible. To make each part 


The haughty tone of invective which I have 
already ascribed to Lord Chatham, was very 
different from that didactic style of parlia- 
mentary oratory which has since been imported 

s from northern colleges and lecture-rooms. Of 
this school Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. 
Brougham may be reckoned at the head. 

This method consists, not so much in tak- 

ing a side, as in stating a question. The speaker 


to takes upon him to be the judge rather than 


the advocate; and if he had the authority of 
a judge or could direct the decision, as well 
as sum up the evidence, it would be all very 
well. An orator of this stamp does not seat 


15 himself on the Opposition side of the House 


to urge or to reply to particular points, but 
in a Professor’s chair of Humanity, to read 
a lecture to the tyros of the Treasury-Bench, 
on the elementary principles and all the pos- 


conscious of its relation to the rest is to zo sible bearings, the objections and answers, the 


suppose afi infinite number of intellects in- 
stead of one; and to say that a knowledge or 
perception of each part separately, without a 
reference to the rest, can produce a conception 
of the whole; that is, that a knowledge where 
no two impressions are or ever can be com- 
pared, can include a comparison between them 
and many others, is a contradiction and an 
absurdity. 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE 


It was a fine impertinence of the younger 


difficulties and the solutions of every question 
in philosophy, jurisprudence, politics, and po- 
litical economy,—on war, peace, “domestic 
treason, foreign levy,” colonial produce, copy- 


25 tight of authors, prison discipline, the hulks, 


the corn-bill, the penitentiary, prostitutes, and 
pick-pockets. Nothing comes amiss to him that 
can puzzle himself or pose his hearers; and he 
lets out all his knowledge indiscriminately, 


30 whether it makes for or against him, with de- 


liberate impartiality and scrupulous exactness. 
Such persons might be called Orators of the 
Human Mind... . 

I remember hearing, with some pain and 


Pliny, to try to persuade Tacitus, in one of 35 uneasiness, Sir James Mackintosh’s maiden 


his epistles, that the diffuse style was better 
than the concise. ‘Such a one,” says he, “‘aims 
at the throat of his adversary: now I like to 
strike him wherever I can.” I may be thought 


speech on the Genoa business. It was a great, 
but ineffectual effort. The mass of information, 
of ingenuity, and reasoning, was very prodi- 
gious; but the whole was misdirected, no im- 


guilty of a like piece of officiousness in the 4o pression whatever was made. It was like an 


remarks here offered on several of the most 
prominent of our parliamentary speakers. In 
general, to suggest advice, or hazard criticism, 
is to recommend it to others to do something, 


inaugural dissertation on the general prin- 
ciples of ethics, on the laws of nature and 
nations, on ancient and modern history—a 
laboured treatise de omnibus rebus et quibus- 


which we know they either will not or cannot 4; dam aliis. There were all the rules of moral 


do: or it is to desire them either to please 
us, or do nothing. The present article may 
be considered as a marginal note or explana- 
tory addition to a former one, on nearly the 


arithmetic, all the items in a profligate politi- 
cal account; but the bill was not properly cast 
up, the case was not distinctly made out, the 
counsel got no damages for his client. Nothing 


same subject—like one of Lord Castlereagh’s 50 was gained by this motion, nor could there 


long parentheses: but I hope there will be 
more in it. It is a subject of which I wish to 
make clear work as I go; for it is one to 
which, if I can once get rid of it, I am not 
likely to recur. 


be. When he had brought his heaviest artil- 
lery to bear with probable success upon a cer- 
tain point, he stopped short like a scientific 
demonstrator (not like a skilful engineer) to 


ss show how it might be turned against himself. 
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When he had wound up the charge of treach- 

ery or oppression to a climax, he gratuitously 

suggested a possible plea of necessity, accident, 

or some other topic, to break the force of his 

inference; or he anticipated the answers that s 
might be made to it, as if he was afraid he 
should not be thought to know all that could 
be said on both sides of the question. This 
enlarged knowledge of good and evil may 
be very necessary to a philosopher, but it is 
very prejudicial to an orator. No man can 
play the whole game in this manner, blow hot 
and cold in a breath, or take an entire de- 
bate into his own hands, and wield it in 
which way he pleases. He will find his own 
load enough for his own shoulders to bear. 
The exceptions if you chuse to go into them, 
multiply faster than the rules: the various 
complications of the subject distract, instead 
of convincing: you do your adversary’s work 
for him; the battle is lost without a blow be- 
ing struck; and a speech of this sceptical kind 
requires and receives no answer. It falls by 
its own weight, and buries any body but the 
Minister under its ruins—or it is left, not azs 
triumphal arch, but a splendid mausoleum of 

the learning, genius, and eloquence of the 

speaker.—The Cock-pit of St. Stephen’s does 

not relish this scholastic refinement, this 


method of holding an argument with a man’s 30 


self: a little bear-garden, cut-and-thrust work 
would be much better understood. Sir James 
has of late improved his tact and knowledge 
of the House. He has taken up Sir Samuel 


Romilly’s department of questions relating to 35 


the amelioration of the penal code and general 
humanity, and I have no doubt Government 
will leave him in quiet possession of it. They 
concede these sort of questions as an amiable 


diversion, or friendly bonus, to the indefatiga- 40 


ble spirit of Opposition. 

Mr. Brougham is, I conceive, another in- 
stance of this analytical style of debating, 
which “plays round the head, but does not 


reach the heart.” There is a want of warmth, 45 


of momentum, of impulse in his speeches. He 
loses himself in an infinity of details, as his 
learned and honourable friend does in a wide 
sea of speculation. He goes picking up a num- 


ber of curious pebbles on the shore, and at so 


the outlets of a question—but he does not 
“roll all his strength and all his sharpness up 
into one ball,” to throw at and crush _ his 
enemies beneath his feet. He enters into sta- 


20 


accounts. This method is slow, perplexing, 
circuitous, and not sure. While the evidence 
is collecting, the question is lost. While one 
thing is substantiating, another goes out of 
your mind. These little detached multifarious 
particulars, which require such industry and 
sagacity in the speaker to bring them for- 
ward, have no clue in the minds of the hear- 
ers to connect them together. There is no 


rosubstratum of prejudice, no cement of interest. 


They do not grow out of the soil of common 
feeling and experience, but are set in it; 
nor do they bear the fruits of conviction. Mr. 
Brougham can follow the ramifications of an 
intricate subject, but he is not so well ac- 
quainted with the springs of the human mind. 
He finds himself at the end of his speech,— 
in the last sentence of it,—just where he was 
at the beginning, or in any other given part 
of it. He has not acquired any additional zm- 
petus, is not projected forward with any new 
degree of warmth or vigour. He was cold, 
correct, smart, pointed at first, and he con- 
tinues so still. A repetition of blows, however, 
is of no use, unless they are struck in the 
same place: a change of position is not pro- 
gression. As Sir James Mackintosh’s speeches 
are a decomposition of the moral principles 
of society, so Mr. Brougham’s are an in- 
genious taking in pieces of its physical mech- 
anism. While they are at work with their 
experiments, their antagonists are putting in 
motion the passions, the fears, and antipathies 
of mankind, and blowing their schemes of 
reform above the moon... . 

He who is not indifferent himself will find 
out, from his own feelings, what it is that 
interests others in a cause. An honest man 
is an orator by nature. The late Mr. Whit- 
bread was an honest man, and a true parlia- 
mentary speaker. He had no artifices, no tricks, 
no reserve about him. He spoke point-blank 
what he thought, and his heart was in his 
broad, honest, English face. He had as much 
activity of mind as Mr. Brougham, and paid 
the same attention to business as that gentle- 
man does; but it was with him a matter of 
feeling, and had nothing of a professional 
look. His objects were open and direct; and 
he had a sufficient stock of natural good sense 
and practical information, not to be made the 
dupe of sophistry and chicane. He was al- 
ways in his place, and ready to do his duty. 
If a falsehood was stated, he contradicted it 


tistics, he calls for documents, he examines ss instantly in a few plain words: if an act of in- 
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justice was palliated, it excited his contempt; 
if it was justified, it roused his indignation; 
he retorted a mean insinuation with manly 
spirit, and never shrunk from a frank avowal 
of his sentiments. He presented a petition or 
complaint against some particular grievance 
better than any one else I ever saw. His man- 
ner seemed neither to implicate him in the 
truth of the charge, nor to signify a wish to 
disclaim it beforehand. He was merely the 
organ through which any alleged abuse of 
power might meet the public ear, and he either 
answered or redressed according to the 
merits of the case upon inquiry. In short, he 
was the representative of the spontaneoug, un- 
sophisticated sense of the English people on 
public men and public measures. Any plain, 
well-meaning man, on hearing him speak, 
would say, “That is just what I think’; or 


5 


10 


15 


from observing his manner, would say, “That 20 


is just what I feel.” He was not otherwise a 
powerful debater or an accomplished speaker. 
He could not master a general view of any 
subject, or get up a set speech with effect. 


One or two that I heard him make (particu-2s 


larly one on the Princess of Wales and the 
situation of her affairs in 1813, in which he 
grew pathetic) were complete failures. He 
could pull down better than he could build 


up. The irritation of constant contradiction 30 


was necessary to his full possession of him- 
self:—give him “ample scope and _ verge 
enough,” and he lost his way. He stuck close 
to the skirts of Ministry, but he was not 


qualified to originate or bring to a trium- 3s 


phant conclusion—any great political move- 
ment. His enthusiasm ran away with his 
judgment, and was not backed by equal powers 
of reasoning or imagination. He was a san- 


guine, high-spirited man, but not a man4o 


of genius, or a deep thinker; and his forti- 
tude failed him, when the last fatal blow was 
given to him and his party. He could not have 
drawn up so able a political statement as Mr. 


Brougham; but he would have more personal 45 


adherents in the House of Commons, for he 
was himself the adherent of a cause. 

Mr. Tierney is certainly a better speaker 
and a cleverer man. But he can never make a 


leader for want of earnestness. He has noso 


Quixotic enthusiasm in himself; much less 
any to spare for his followers. He cares noth- 
ing (or seems to care nothing) about a ques- 
tion; but he is impatient of absurdity, and has 


of his opponents. Sharpened by his spleen, 
nothing escapes his acuteness. He makes fine 
sport for the spectators. He takes up Lord 
Castlereagh’s blunders, and Mr. Vansittart’s 
no-meanings; and retorts them on their heads 
in the finest style of execution imaginable. It 
is like being present on a Shrove-Tuesday, 
and seeing a set of mischievous unfeeling 
boys throwing at a brace of cocks, and break- 
ing their shins. Mr. Tierney always brings 
down his man; but beyond this you feel no 
confidence in him; you take no interest in 
his movements but as he is instrumental in 
annoying other people. He (to all appearance) 
has no great point to carry himself, and no 
wish to be thought to have any important 
principle at stake. He is by much too sincere 
for a hypocrite, but is not enough in earnest 
for a parliamentary leader. For others to 
sympathise with you, you must first sympa- 
thise with them. When Mr. Whitbread got up 
to speak, you felt an interest in what he was 
going to say, in the success of his arguments: 
when you hear that Mr. Tierney is on his 
legs, you feel that you shall be amused with 
an admirable display of dexterity and talent, 
but are nearly indifferent as to the result. 
You look on as at an exhibition of extraor- 
dinary skill in fencing or prize-fighting. . . . 

Mr. Ponsonby’s style of speaking was 
neither instructive nor entertaining. In this 
respect, it was the reverse of Mr. Grattan’s, 
which was both. To see the latter make one 
of his promised motions on Catholic Emanci- 
pation, was one of the most extraordinary 
exhibitions, both bodily and mental, which 
could possibly be witnessed. You saw a little 
oddly-compacted figure of a man, with a large 
head and features,—such as they give to paste- 
board masks, or stick upon the shoulders of 
Punch in the puppet-show,—rolling about like 
a Mandarin—sawing the air with his whole 
body from head to foot, sweeping the floor 
with a roll of parchment, which he held in 
one hand, and throwing his legs and arms 
about like the branches of trees tossed by the 
wind:—every now and -then striking the table 
with impatient vehemence, and, in a sharp, 
slow, nasal, guttural tone,-drawling out, with 
due emphasis and discretion, a set of little 
smart antithetical sentences,—all ready-cut and 
dry, polished and pointed;—that seemed as 
if they ‘‘would lengthen out in succession to 
the crack of doom,” Alliterations were tacked 


a thorough contempt for the understandings ss to alliterations,—inference was dove-tailed into 
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inference-—and the whole derived new bril- 
liance and piquancy from the contrast it pre- 
sented to the uncouthness of the speaker, 
and the monotony of his delivery. His were 
compositions that would have done equally s 
well to be said or sung. The rhyme was placed 
at the beginning instead of the end of each 
line; he sharpened the sense on the sound, and 
clinched an argument by corresponding letters 


of the alphabet. It must be confessed, that 10 


there was something meretricious, as well as 
alluring, in this style. After the first surprise 
and startling effect is over, and the devoted 
champion of his country’s cause goes on ring- 


ing the changes on “the Irish People and the 1s 


Irish Parliament’”—on “the Guinea and the 
Gallows,” as the ultimate resources of the 
English government,—on “ministerial misman- 
agement, and privileged profligacy,”’—we be- 


gin to feel that there is nothing in these quaint 20 


and affected verbal coincidences more nearly 
allied to truth than falsehood:—there is a 
want of directness and simplicity in this 
warped and garbled style; and our attention 


is drawn off from the importance of the sub- zs 


ject by a shower of epigrammatic conceits, 
and fanciful phraseology, in which the orator 
chooses to veil it. It is hardly enough to say, 
in defence of this jingle of words, (as well 


as of the overstrained hyperbolical tone of 30 


declamation which accompanies it) that “it 
is a custom of Ireland.” The same objection 
may be made to it in point of taste that has 
been made to the old-fashioned, obsolete prac- 


tice of cutting trees into the shape of arm-35 


chairs and peacocks, or to that style of land- 
scape-gardening, where 


“Grove nods to grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other—” 


40 


and I am afraid that this objection cannot 
be got over, at least, on this side the water. 

The best Irish speaker I ever heard (indeed 
the best speaker without any exception what- 


anything very profound or original in argu- 
ment, imposing in imagination, or impassioned 
in sentiment, in any part of this address—but 
it was throughout impregnated with as much 
thought, imagination and passion as the House 
would be likely to understand or sympathise 
with. It acted like a loadstone to the feelings 
of the House; and the speaker raised their 
enthusiasm, and carried their convictions as 
far as he wished, or as it was practicable. 
The effect was extraordinary: the impression 
grew stronger from first to last. No one stirred 
the whole time, and, at the end, the lobbies 
were crowded with members going up stairs 
and ‘saying, “Well, this is a speech worth going 
without one’s dinner to hear,” (Oh, unequi- 
vocal testimony of applause!) “there has been 
nothing like this since the time of Fox,” etc. 
For myself, I never heard any other speech 
that I would have given three farthings to 
have made. It did not make the same figure 
in the newspapers the next day; for it was 
but indifferently reported, owing to the extreme 
fluency with which it was delivered. There was 
no boggling, no straggling, irrelevant matter; 
—you could not wait for him at the end of 
a long parenthesis, and go on with your re- 
port as if nothing had happened in the in- 
terval, as is sometimes the case,—and be-. 
sides, for the reason above given, it was a 
speech better calculated to strike in the hear- 
ing than the perusal; for though it was fully 
up to the tone of the House, the public mind 
can bear stronger meats. Another such speech 
would have decided the question, and made 
the difference of four votes by which it was 
lost. While the impression was fresh in the 
mind, it was not easy for any one, pretending 
to honesty, to look his neighbour in the face 
and vote against the motion. But Mr. Plunkett, 
in the mean time, sailed for Ireland. Any one 
who can speak as he can, and is a friend to 
his own, or any other country, ought not to 
let the present men retain their seats six 


ever) is Mr. Plunkett; who followed Mr. 4s months longer. Nothing but the will is want- 


Grattan in one of the debates on the Catholic 
question above alluded to. The contrast was 
not a little striking; and it was certainly in 
favour of Mr. Plunkett. His style of work- 


ing—The ability, I will venture to say, is 
there. 

And what shall I say of Lord Castlereagh 
—that spouter without beginning, middle, or 


manship was more manly and more masterly. 501 cnd—who has not an idea in his head, nor a 


There were no little Gothic ornaments or 
fantastic excrescences to catch and break the 
attention: no quaintness, witticism, or con- 
ceit.... Every step told: every sentence 


word to say for himself—who carries the 
House of Commons by his manner alone— 
who bows and smiles assent and dissent— 
who makes a dangling proposition of his per- 


went to account. I cannot say that there was ss son, and is himself a drooping figure of speech 
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—what shall I say of this inanimate automa- 
ton? Nothing! For what can be said of him? 


“Come then, expressive silence, muse his praise.” 


LEAR 
(From The Characters of Shakespear’s Plays) 


We wish that we could pass this play over, 
and say nothing about it. All that we can say 
must fall far short of the subject; or even of 
what we ourselves conceive of it. To attempt 
to give a description of the play itself or of 


enforces our pity for him. The part which 
Cordelia bears in the scene is extremely beau- 
tiful: the story is almost told in the first 
words she utters. We see at once the preci- 


5 pice on which the poor old king stands from 


his own extravagant and credulous importun- 
ity, the indiscreet simplicity of her love 
(which, to be sure, has a little of her father’s 
obstinacy in it) and the hollowness of her 


ro sisters’ pretensions. Almost the first burst of 


that noble tide of passion, which runs through 
the play, is in the remonstrance of Kent to 
his royal master on the injustice of his sen- 
tence against his youngest daughter—‘Be Kent 


its effect upon the mind, is mere imperti- 15 unmannerly, when Lear is mad!” This manly 


nence: yet we must say something.—It is then 
the best of all Shakespear’s plays, for it is 
the one in which he was the most in earnest. 
He was here fairly caught in the web of his 
own imagination. The passion which he has 
taken as his subject is that which strikes its 
root deepest into the human heart; of which 
the bond is the hardest to be unloosed; and 
the cancelling and tearing to pieces of which 
gives the greatest revulsion to the frame. This 
depth of nature, this force of passion, this 
tug and war of the elements of our being, 
this firm faith in filial piety, and the giddy 
anarchy and whirling tumult of the thoughts 


at finding this prop failing it, the contrast be- 30 


tween the fixed, immovable basis of natural 
affection, and the rapid, irregular starts of 
imagination, suddenly wrenched from all its 
accustomed holds and resting-places in the 


soul, this is what Shakespear has given, and 35 


what nobody else but he could give. So we 
believe—The mind of Lear, staggering be- 
tween the weight of attachment and the hur- 
ried movements of passion, is like a tall ship 


driven about by the winds, buffeted by the 4o 


furious waves, but that still rides above the 
storm, having its anchor fixed in the bottom 
of the sea; or it is like the sharp rock circled 
by the eddying whirlpool that- feams and 


beats against it, or like the solid promontory 45 


pushed from its basis by the force of an 
earthquake. 

The character of Lear itself is very finely 
conceived for the purpose. It is the only 


ground on which such a story could be built so 


with the greatest truth and effect. It is his rash 
haste, his violent impetuosity, his blindness to 
every thing but the dictates of his passions 
or affections, that produces all his misfortunes, 


plainness, which draws down on him the dis- 
pleasure of the unadvised king, is worthy of 
the fidelity with which he adheres to his fallen 
fortunes. The true character of the two eld- 
est daughters, Regan and Gonerill (they are 
so thoroughly hateful that we do not even 
like to repeat their names) breaks out in 
their answer to Cordelia who desires them to 
treat their father well—‘‘Prescribe not us our 
duties’ —their hatred of advice being in pro- 
portion to their determination to do wrong, 
and to their hypocritical pretension to do 
right. Their deliberate hypocrisy adds the last 
finishing to the odiousness of their characters. 
It is the absence of this detestable quality that 
is the only relief in the character of Edmund 
the Bastard, and that at times reconciles us to 
him. We are not tempted to exaggerate the 
guilt of his conduct, when he himself gives it 
up as a bad business, and writes himself 
down “plain villain.” Nothing more can be 
said about it. His religious honesty in this 
respect is admirable. One speech of his is 
worth a million. His father, Gloster, whom he 
has just deluded with a forged story of his 
brother Edgar’s designs against his life, ac- 
counts for his unnatural behaviour and the 
strange depravity of the times from the late 
eclipses in the sun and moon. Edmund, who 
is in the secret, says when he is gone—‘“This 
is the excellent foppery of the world, that 
when we are sick in fortune (often the sur- 
feits of our own behaviour) we make guilty 
of our disasters the sun, the moon, and stars: 
as if we were villains on necessity; fools by 
heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and 
treacherous by spherical predominance; 
drunkards, liars, and adulterers by an en- 
forced obedience of planetary influence; and 


that aggravates his impatience of them, that ss all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting 
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on. An admirable evasion of whoremaster 
man to lay his goatish disposition on the 
charge of a star! My father compounded 
with my mother under the Dragon’s tail, and 
my nativity was under Ursa Major: so that s 
it follows, I am rough and lecherous. Tut! I 
should have been what I am, had the maid- 
liest star in the firmament twinkled on my 
bastardising.”—The whole character, its care- 
less, light-hearted villainy, contrasted with the 
sullen, rancorous malignity of Regan and Gon- 
erill, its connection with the conduct of the 
under-plot, in which Gloster’s persecution of 
one of his sons and the ingratitude of another, 
form a counterpart to the mistakes and mis- 
fortunes of Lear,—his double amour with the 
two sisters, and the share which he has in 
bringing about the fatal catastrophe, are all 
managed with an uncommon degree of skill 
and power. 2 
It has been said, and we think justly, that 
the third act of Othello and the three first acts 
of Lear, are Shakespear’s great master-pieces 
in the logic of passion: that they contain the 


highest examples not only of the force of in-25 


dividual passion, but of its dramatic vicissi- 
tudes and striking effects arising from the dif- 
ferent circumstances and characters of the 
persons speaking. We see the ebb and flow of 


the feeling, its pauses and feverish starts, its 30 


impatience of opposition, its accumulating 
force when it has time to recollect itself, the 
manner in which it avails itself of every pass- 
ing word or gesture, its haste to repel insinua- 


tion, the alternate contraction and dilation 35 


of the soul, and all “the dazzling fence of con- 
troversy” in this mortal combat with poisoned 
weapons, aimed at the heart, where each 
wound is fatal. We have seen in Othello, how 


the unsuspecting frankness and impetuous 4o 


passions of the Moor are played upon and 
exasperated by the artful dexterity of Iago. 
In the present play, that which aggravates the 
sense of sympathy in the reader, and of un- 


controulable anguish in the swoln heart of ,. He then encounters the faithful Kent in dis- 


Lear, is the petrifying indifference, the cold, 
calculating, obdurate selfishness of his daugh- 
ters. His keen passions seem whetted on their 
stony hearts. The contrast would be too pain- 


10 


(>) 


citement. The imagination is glad to take ref- 
uge in the half-comic, half-serious comments 
of the Fool, just as the mind under the ex- 
treme anguish of a surgical operation vents 
itself in sallies of wit. The character was also 
a grotesque ornament of the barbarous times 
in which alone the tragic ground-work of the 
story could be laid. In another point of view 
it is indispensable, inasmuch as while it is a 
diversion to the too great intensity of our dis- 
gust, it carries the pathos to the highest pitch 
of which it is capable, by showing the piti- 
able weakness of the old king’s conduct and 
its irretrievable consequences in the most fa- 
miliar point of view. Lear may well “beat at 
the gate which let his folly in,” after, as the 
Fool says, “he has made his daughters his 
mothers.” The character is dropped in the 
third act to make room for the entrance of 
Edgar as Mad Tom, which well accords with 
the increasing bustle and wildness of the in- 
cidents; and nothing can be more complete 
than the distinction between Lear’s real and 
Edgar’s assumed madness, while the resem- 
blance in the cause of their distresses, from 
the severing of the nearest ties of natural af- 
fection, keeps up a unity of interest. Shakes- 
pear’s mastery over his subject, if it was not 
art, was owing to a knowledge of the connect- 
ing links of the passions, and their effect upon 
the mind, still more wonderful than any sys- 
tematic adherence to rules, and that antici- 
pated and outdid all the efforts of the most 
refined art, not inspired and rendered instinc- 
tive by genius. 

One of the most perfect displays of dra- 
matic power is the first interview between 
Lear and his daughter, after the designed af- 
fronts upon him, which, till one of his knights 
reminds him of them, his sanguine tempera- 
ment had led him to overlook. He returns 
with his train from hunting, and his usual 
impatience breaks out in his first words, “Let 
me not stay a jot for dinner; go, get it ready.” 


guise, and retains him in his service; and the 
first trial of his honest duty is to trip up the 
heels of the officious Steward who makes so 
prominent and despicable a figure through 


ful, the shock too great, but for the inter- othe piece. On the entrance of Gonerill the fol- 


vention of the Fool, whose well-timed levity 
comes in to break the continuity of feeling 
when it can no longer be borne, and to bring 
into play again the fibres of the heart just as 


lowing dialogue takes place:— 

[Hazlitt here quotes King Lcar, Act I, sc, 
iv, 11.1-332.] 

This is certainly fine: no wonder that Lear 


they are growing rigid from over-strained ex- 55 says after it, “Q let me not be mad, not mad, 
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sweet heavens,” feeling its effects by antici- 
pation; but fine as is this burst of rage and 
indignation at the first blow aimed at his 
hopes and expectations, it is nothing near so 
fine as what follows from his double disap- s 
pointment, and his lingering efforts to see 
which of them he shall lean upon for sup- 
port and find comfort in, when both his 
daughters turn against his age and weakness. 
It is with some difficulty that Lear gets to1o 
speak with his daughter Regan, and her hus- 
band, at Gloster’s castle. In concert with 
Gonerill they have left their own home on 
purpose to avoid him. His apprehensions are 
first alarmed by this circumstance, and whents 
Gloster, whose guests they are, urges the fiery 
temper of the Duke of Cornwall as an excuse 
for not importuning him a second time, Lear 


breaks out— 
2 


° 


“Vengeanee! Plague! Death! Confusion !—— 
Fiery? What quality? Why, Gloster, Gloster, 
I’d speak with the Duke of Cornwall, and his 
wife.” 
2 

Afterwards, feeling perhaps not well him- 
self, he is inclined to admit their excuse from 
illness, but then recollecting that they have set 
his messenger (Kent) in the stocks, all his 
suspicions are roused again, and he insists on 30 
seeing them. 

[Hazlitt here quotes King Lear, II. iv, 
128-288.] 

If there is any thing in any author like 
this yearning of the heart, these throes of ten- 35 
derness, this profound expression of all that 
can be thought and felt in the most heart- 
rending situations, we are glad of it; but it 
is in some author that we have not read. 

The scene in the storm, where he is exposed 4o 
to all the fury of the elements, though grand 
and terrible, is not so fine, but the moralizing 
scenes with Mad Tom, Kent, and Gloster, are 
upon a par with the former. His exclamation 
inthe supposed trial-scene of his daughters, 45 
“See the little dogs and all, Tray, Blanch, and 
Sweetheart, see they bark at me,” his issuing 
his orders, “Let them anatomize Regan, see 
what breeds about her heart,” and his reflec- 
tion when he sees the misery of Edgar, “Noth- 50 
ing but his unkind daughters could have 
brought him to this,” are in a style of pathos, 
where the extremest resources of the imagina- 
tion are called in to lay open the deepest 
movements of the heart, which was peculiar to 55 


on 


Shakespear. In the same style and spirit is 
his interrupting the Fool who asks “whether 
a madman be a gentleman or a yeoman,” by 
answering “A king, a king.”— 

The indirect part that Gloster takes in these 
scenes where his generosity leads him to re- 
lieve Lear and resent the cruelty of his 
daughters, at the very time that he is himself 
instigated to seek the life of his son, and suf- 
fering under the sting of his supposed ingrati- 
tude, is a striking accompaniment to the sit- 
uation of Lear. Indeed, the manner in which 
the threads of the story are woven together 
is almost as wonderful in the way of art as 
the carrying on the tide of passion, still vary- 
ing and unimpaired, is on the score of na- 
ture. Among the remarkable instances of this 
kind are Edgar’s meeting with his old blind 
father; the deception he practises upon him 
when he pretends to lead him to the top of 
Dover-cliff—“Come on, sir, here’s the place,” 
to prevent his ending his life and miseries 
together; his encounter with the perfidious 
Steward whom he kills, and his finding the 
letter from Gonerill to his brother upon him 
which leads to the final catastrophe, and 
brings the wheels of Justice “full circle 
home” to the guilty parties. The bustle and 
rapid succession of events in the last scenes 
is surprising. But the meeting between Lear 
and Cordelia is by far the most affecting part 
of them. It has all the wildness of poetry, and 
all the heart-felt truth of nature. The previous 
account of her reception of the news of his 
unkind treatment, her unvoluntary reproaches 
to her sisters, “Shame, ladies, shame,” Lear’s 
backwardness to see his daughter, the pic- 
ture of the desolate state to which he is re- 
duced, “‘Alack, ’tis he; why he was met even 
now, as mad as the vex’d sea, singing aloud,” 
only prepare the way for and heighten our 
expectation of what foilows, and assuredly 
this expectation is not disappointed when 
through the tender care of Cordelia he revives 
and recollects her. 


“Cordelia. How does my royal lord? How fares 
your majesty ! 
Lear. You do me wrong, to take me out o’ the 
grave: 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 
Cordelia. Sir, do you know me? 
Lear. You are a spirit I know: when did you 
die ? 
Cordelia, Still, still, far wide! 
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Physician. He’s scarce awake; let him alone Lear dies broken-hearted, lamenting over her. 


awhile. 
Lear. Where have I been? Where am I ?—Fair “Lear. And my poor fool is hang’d! No, no, no 
day-light ? life: 
I am mightily abus’d.—I should even die with Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
pity, 5 And thou no breath at all? O, thou wilt come no 
To see another thus.—I know not what to say.— more, 
I will not. swear these are my hands:—let’s see ; Never, never, never, never, never! 
I feel this pin prick. Would I were assured Pray you, undo this button: thank you, sir.” 
Of my condition. : , 
Cordelia. O, look upon me, sir, He dies, and indeed we feel the truth of 


And hold your hands in benediction o’er me:— 10 what Kent says on the occasion— 
No, sir, you must not kneel. 


Lear. Pray, do not mock me: “Vex not his ghost: O let him pass! he hates him, 
I am a very foolish fond old man, That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Fourscore and upward; Stretch him out longer.” 
And, to deal plainly, 4 4 
I fear, I am not in my perfect mind. 16 wed happy ending has been contrived for 
Methinks, I sho’ld know you, and know this this play, which is approved of by Dye John- 
ans son and condemned by Schlegel. A better au- 


Yet I am doubtful: for I am mainly ignorant ; ; : : 3 
What place this is; and all the skill hace thority than either, on any subject in which 


Remembers not these garments; nor I know not poetry and feeling are concerned, has given it 
Where I did lodge last night: do not laugh at ,, in favour of Shakespear, in some remarks on 


: ae SRC RSE Tee, the acting of Lear, with which we shall con- 
eae a ee eo clude this account: 


To be my child Cordelia. 
ordela. pad son tsa, Lan “The Lear of Shakespear cannot be acted. The 
Almost equal to this in awful beauty is their contemptible machinery with which they mimic 


: : - 25 the storm which he goes out in, is not more in- 
consolation of each other when, after the tri adequate to represent the horrors of the real ele- 


umph of their enemies, they are led to prison. ents than any actor can be to represent Lear. 
The greatness of Lear is not in corporal dimen- 


lata ie are not ne first, oe 3 sion, but in intellectual: the explosions of his pas- 
Who, with bes eee eh ea € worst. ‘sions are terrible as a volcano; they are storms 
ae et Sa eee es a ee : tat Ries 3o turning up and disclosing to the bottom that sea, 
ysell cou else out-Trowny” taise™ 10 his mind, with all its vast riches. It is his mind 
frown.— which is laid bare. The case of flesh and blood 


Shall we not see these daughters, and these sis- 
ters? 
Lear. No, no, no, no! Come, let’s away to 
prison: 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage: 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness: so we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them 
too— 
Who loses, and who wins; who’s in, who’s out ;— 
And take upon us the mystery of things 
As if we were God’s spies: and we'll wear out, 
In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by the moon. 
Edmund. Take them away. 
Lear. Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense.” 


seems too insignificant to be thought on; even as 
he himself neglects it. On the stage we see noth- 
ing but corporal infirmities and weakness, the im- 
35 Potence of rage; while we read it, we see not 
Lear, but we are Lear;—we are in his mind; we 
are sustained by a grandeur, which baffles the 
malice of daughters and storms; in the aber- 
rations of his reason, we discover a mighty ir- 
regular power of reasoning, immethodised from 
the ordinary purposes of life, but exerting its 
powers, as the wind blows where it listeth, at will 
on the corruptions and abuses of mankind. What 
have looks or tones to do with that sublime iden- 
tification of his age with that of the heavens 
themselves, when in his reproaches to them for 
conniving at the injustice of his children, he re- 
45 minds them that ‘they themselves are old!’ What 
gesture shall we appropriate to this? What has the 
voice or the eye to do with such things? But the 
The concluding events are sad, painfully Play is beyond all art, as the tamperings with it 
Sad: ‘but their pathos. is. extreme.The oppres- shew: it is too hard and stony: it must have love- 


: : : : : scenes and a happy ending. It is not enough that 
sion of the feelings is relieved by the very in- so Cordelia is a daughter, she must shine as a lover 


terest we take in the misfortunes of others, too. Tate has put his hook in the nostrils of this 
and by the reflections to which they give Leviathan, for Garrick and his followers, the 
birth. Cordelia is hanged in prison by the shewmen of the scene, to draw it about more 


, easily. A happy ending !—as if the living martyr- 
orders of the bastard Edmund, which are dom that Lear had gone through,—the flaying of 


known too late to be countermanded, ands his feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal 
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from the stage of life the only decorous thing 
for him. If he-is to live and be happy after, if 
he could sustain this world’s burden after, why 
all this pudder and preparation—why torment us 
with all this unnecessary sympathy? As if the 
childish pleasure of getting his gilt robes and 
sceptre again could tempt him to act over again 
his misused station—as if at his years and with 
his experience, any thing was left but to die.” 


Four things have struck us in reading 
LEAR: 


1. That poetry is an interesting study, for 
this reason, that it relates to whatever is 
most interesting in human life. Whoever 
therefore has a contempt for poetry, has a: 
contempt for himself and humanity. 

2. That the language of poetry is superior to 
the language of painting; because the strong- 
est of our recollections relate to feelings, not 
to faces. 

3. That the greatest strength of genius is 
shewn in describing the strongest passions: for 
the power of the imagination, in works of in- 
vention, must be in proportion to the force of 
the natural impressions, which are the subject 2 
of them. 

4. That the circumstance which balances 
the pleasure against the pain in tragedy is, 
that in proportion to the greatness of the evil, 
is our sense and desire of the opposite good 3 
excited; and that our sympathy with actual 
suffering is lost in the strong impulse given to 
our natural affections, and carried away with 
the swelling tide of passion, that gushes from 


and relieves the heart. 3 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
(From The Characters of Shakespear's Plays) 


4 
This is a play that in spite of the change 
of manners and prejudices still holds undis- 
puted possession of the stage. Shakespear’s 
malignant has outlived Mr. Cumberland’s be- 

nevolent Jew. In proportion as Shylock has , 
ceased to be a popular bugbear, “baited with 
the rabble’s curse,” he becomes a half-favour- 
ite with the philosophical part of the audience, 
who are disposed to think that Jewish revenge 
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son. He seems the depositary of the vengeance 
of his race; and though the long habit of 
brooding over daily insults and injuries has 
crusted over his temper with inveterate misan- 
thropy, and hardened him against the con- 
tempt of mankind, this adds but little to the 
triumphant pretensions of his enemies. There 
is a strong, quick, and deep sense of justice 
mixed up with the gall and bitterness of his 
resentment. The constant apprehension of be- 
ing burnt alive, plundered, banished, reviled, 
and trampled on, might be supposed to sour 
the most forbearing nature, and to take some- 
thing from that “milk of human kindness,” 
with which his persecutors contemplated his 
indignities. The degree of revenge is almost in- 
separable from the sense of wrong; and we 
can hardly help sympathising with the proud 
spirit, hid beneath his “Jewish gaberdine,” 
stung to madness by repeated undeserved 
provocations, and labouring to throw off the 
load of obloquy and oppression heaped upon 
him and all his tribe by one desperate act of 
“lawful” revenge, till the ferociousness of the 
means by which he is to execute his purpose, 
and the pertinacity with which he adheres 
to it, turn us against him; but even at last, 
when disappointed of the sanguinary revenge 
with which he had glutted his hopes, and ex- 
posed to beggary and contempt by the letter 
of the law on which he had insisted with so 
little remorse, we pity him, and think him 
hardly dealt with by his judges. In all his an- 
swers and retorts upon his adversaries, he has 
the best not only of the argument but of the 
question, reasoning on their own principles 
and practice. They are so far from allowing 
of any measure of equal dealing, of common 
justice or humanity between themselves and 
the Jew, that even when they come to ask 
a favour of him, and Shylock reminds them 
that “on such a day they spit upon him, an- 
other spurned him, another called him dog, 
and for these curtesies request he’ll lend them 
so much monies’—Anthonio, his old enemy, 
instead of any acknowledgment of the shrewd- 
ness and justice of his remonstrance, which 
would have been preposterous in a respectable 
Catholic merchant in those times, threatens 


is at least as good as Christian injuries. Shy-50 him with a repetition of the same treat- 


lock is a good hater; “a man no less sinned 
against than sinning.” If he carries his revenge 
too far, yet he has strong grounds for “the 
lodged hate he bears Anthonio,” which he ex- 


plains with equal force of eloquence and rea- 55 


ment— 


“T am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too.” 


After this, the appeal to the Jew’s mercy, 
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as if there were any common principle of right 
and wrong between them, is the rankest hy- 
pocrisy, or the blindest prejudice; and the 
Jew’s answer to one of Anthonio’s friends, 
who asks him what his pound of forfeit flesh 5 
is good for, is irresistible— 


“To bait fish withal; if it will feed nothing else, 
it will feed my revenge. He hath disgrac’d me, and 
hinder’d me of half a million, laugh’d at my los- 
ses, mock’d at my gains, scorn’d my nation, 
thwarted my bargains, cool’d my friends, heated 
mine enemies; and what’s his reason? I am a 
Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes; hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions; 
fed with the same food, hurt with the same weap- 
ons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer that a Christian is? If you 
prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do 
we not laugh? If you poison us, do we not die? 
And if you wrong us, shall we not revenge? If 
we are like you in the rest, we will resemble you , 
in that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his © 
humility ? revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, 
what should his sufferance be by Christian exam- 
ple? why revenge. The villainy you teach me I 
will execute, and it shall go hard but I will better 


the instruction.” 
25 


The whole of the trial-scene, both before and 
after the entrance of Portia, is a master-piece 
of dramatic skill. The legal acuteness, the 
passionate declamations, the sound maxims of 
jurisprudence, the wit and irony interspersed 30 
in it, the fluctuations of hope and fear in the 
different persons, and the completeness and 
suddenness of the catastrophe, cannet be sur- 
passed. Shylock, who is his own counsel, de- 


fends himself well, and is triumphant on all 35 


the general topics that are argued against 
him, and only fails through a legal flaw. Take 
the following as an instance:— 


“Shylock. What judgment shall I dread, doing 
no wrong? 
You have among you many a purchas’d slave, 
Which like your asses, and your dogs, and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish part, 
Because you bought them:—shall I say to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 


Why sweat they under burdens? let their beds 4; 


Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be season’d with such viands? you will answer, 
The slaves are ours:—so do I answer you: 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it. 

Tf you deny me, fie upon your law! 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice; 

I stand for judgment; answer; shall I have it?” 


The keenness of his revenge awakes all his 
faculties; and he beats back all opposition to 
his purpose, whether grave or gay, 


40 


50 


of wit or argument, with an equal degree of 
earnestness and self-possession. His character 
is displayed as distinctly in other less promi- 
nent parts of the play, and we may collect 
from a few sentences the history of his life— 
his descent and origin, his thrift and domestic 
economy, his affection for his daughter, whom 
he loves next to his wealth, his courtship and 
his first present to Leah, his wife! “I would 
not have parted with it” (the ring which he 
first gave her) “for a wilderness of monkies!”’ 
What a fine Hebraism is implied in this ex- 
pression! 

Portia is not a very great favourite with us; 
neither are we in love with her maid, Nerissa. 
Portia has a certain degree of affectation and 
pedantry about her, which is very unusual 
in Shakespear’s women, but which perhaps was 
a proper qualification for the office of a “civil 
doctor,” which she undertakes and executes 
so successfully. The speech about Mercy is 
very well; but there are a thousand finer ones 
in Shakespear. We do not admire the scene 
of the caskets: and object entirely to the 
Black Prince, Morocchius. We should like 
Jessica better if she had not deceived and 
robbed her father, and Lorenzo, if he had not 
married a Jewess, though he thinks he has a 
right to wrong a Jew. The dialogue between 
this newly-married couple by moonlight, begin- 
ning “On such a night,” etc., is a collection 
of classical elegancies. Launcelot, the Jew’s 
man, is an honest fellow. The dilemma in 
which he describes himself placed between his 
“conscience and the fiend,” the one of which 
advises him to run away from his master’s 
service and the other to stay in it, is ex- 
quisitely humourous. 

Gratiano is a very admirable subordinate 
character. He is the jester of the piece: yet 
one speech of his, in his own defence, contains 
a whole volume of wisdom. 


“Anthonio. I hold the world but as the world, 
Gratiano, 

A stage, where every one must play his part; 
And mine a sad one. 

Gratiano. Let me play the fool; 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come; 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? 
Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish? I tell thee what, Anthonio— 
I love thee, and it is my love that speaks ;— 
There are a sort of men, whose visages 


whether 55 Do cream and mantle like a standing pond: 
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And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be drest in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit; 
As who should say, I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark! 


O, my Anthonio, I do know of these, 5 


That therefore only are reputed wise, 

For saying nothing; who, I am very sure, 

Ii they should speak, would almost damn those 
ears, 

Which, hearing them, would call -their brothers 
fools. I 

Tl tell thee more of this another time: 

But fish not with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool’s gudgeon, this opinion.” 


Gratiano’s speech on the philosophy of love, 


and the effect cf habit in taking off the force 1s 


of passion, is as full of spirit and good sense. 
The graceful winding up of this play in the 
fifth act, after the tragic business is despatched, 
is one of the happiest instances of Shake- 


spears knowledge of the principles of the 20 


drama. We do not mean the pretended quarrel 
between Portia and Nerissa and their hus- 
bands about the rings, which is amusing 
enough, but the conversation just before and 


after the return of Portia to her own house, 2; 


beginning “How sweet the moonlight sleeps 
upon this bank,” and ending “Peace! how the 
moon sleeps with Endymion, and would not 
be awaked.” There is a number of beautiful 


thoughts crowded into that short space, and 30 


linked together by the most natural transi- 
tions. 

When we first went to see Mr. Kean in 
Shylock, we expected to see, what we had 


been used to see, a decrepit old man, bent 35 


with age and ugly with mental deformity, grin- 
ning with deadly malice, with the venom of 
his heart congealed in the expression of his 
countenance, sullen, morose, gloomy, inflexible, 


brooding over one idea, that of his hatred, and 4o 


fixed on one unalterable purpose, that of his 
revenge. We were disappointed, because we 
had taken our idea from other actors, not 
from the play. There is no proof there that 


Shylock is old, but a single line, “Anthonio 4; 


and old Shylock, both stand forth,’—which 
does not imply that he is infirm with age— 
and the circumstance that he has a daughter 
marriageable, which does not imply that he 


is old at all. It would be too much to say that so 


his body should be made crooked and de- 
formed to answer to his mind, which is 
bowed down and warped with prejudices and 
passion. That he has but one idea, is not 


SL 


son in the piece; and if he is intense and 
inveterate in the pursuit of his purpose, he 
shews the utmost elasticity, vigour, and pres- 
ence of mind, in the means of attaining it. 
But so rooted was our habitual impression of 
the part from seeing it caricatured in the rep- 
resentation, that it was only from a careful 
perusal of the play itself that we saw our 
crror. The stage is not in general the best 
place to study our author’s characters in. 
It is too often filled with traditional common- 
place conceptions of the part, handed down 
from sire to son, and suited to the taste of 
the great vulgar and the small—“’Tis an 
unweeded garden: things rank and gross do 
merely gender in it!” If a man of genius 
comes once in an age to clear away the rub- 
bish, to make it fruitful and wholesome, they 
cry, “’Tis a bad school: it may be like na- 
ture, it may be like Shakespear, but it is not 
like us.” Admirable critics! 


HENRY VIII 
(From The Characters of Shakespear’s Plays) 


This play contains little action or violence 
of passion, yet it has considerable interest of 
a more mild and thoughtful cast, and some 
of the most striking passages in the author’s 
works. The character of Queen Katherine is 
the most perfect delineation of matronly dig- 
nity, sweetness, and resignation, that can be 
conceived. Her appeals to the protection of 
the king, her remonstrances to the cardinals, 
her conversations with her women, shew a 
noble and generous spirit accompanied with 
the utmost gentleness of nature. What can be 
more affecting than her answer to Campeius 
and Wolsey, who come to visit her as pre- 
tended friends. 


— ‘Nay, forsooth, my friends, 
They that must weigh out my afflictions, 
They that my trust must grow to, live not hero; 
They are, as all my comforts are, far hence, 
In mine own country, lords.” 


Dr. Johnson observes of this play, that “the 
meek sorrows and virtuous distress of Kath- 
erine have furnished some scenes, which may 
be justly numbered among the greatest efforts 
of tragedy. But the genius of Shakespear 
comes in and goes out with Katherine. Every 
other part may be easily conceived and easily 


true; he has more ideas than any other per-s5 written,” This is easily said; but with all due 
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deference to so great a reputed authority as 
that of Johnson, it is not true. For instance, 
the scene of Buckingham led to execution is 
one of the most affecting and natural in 


In a rich chair of state, opposing freely 

The beauty of her person to the people. 
Believe me, sir, she is the goodliest woman 

That ever lay by man. Which when the people 
Had the full view of, such a noise arose 


Shakespear, and one to which there is hardly 5 4s the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest, 


an approach in any other author. Again, the 
character of Wolsey, the description of his 
pride and of his fall, are inimitable, and have, 
besides their gorgeousness of effect, a pathos, 


As loud and to as many tunes.” 


The character of Henry VIII is drawn with 
great truth and spirit. It is like a very dis- 


which only the genius of Shakespear could 10 agreeable portrait, sketched by the hand of 


lend to the distresses of a proud, bad man, 
like Wolsey. There is a sort of child-like sim- 
plicity in the very helplessness of his situa- 
tion, arising from the recollection of his past 


a master. His gross appearance, his bluster- 
ing demeanour, his vulgarity, his arrogance, 
his sensuality, his cruelty, his hypocrisy, his 
want of common decency and common hu- 


overbearing ambition. After the cutting sar-1s Manity, are marked in strong lines. His tra- 


casms of his enemies on his disgrace, against 
which he bears up with a spirit conscious of 
his own superiority, he breaks out into that 
fine apostrophe— 


20 first 


“Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely : 
His greatness is a ripening—nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 

At length broke under me; and now has left me, 


Weary and old with service, to the mercy se) 


Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye! 

I feel my heart new open’d: O how wretched 

Is that poor man, that hangs on_ princes’ 
favours! 


ditional peculiarities of expression complete 
the reality of the picture. The authoritative 
expletive, “Ha!” with which he intimates his 
indignation or surprise, has an effect like the 
startling sound that breaks from a 
thunder-cloud. He is of all the monarchs in - 
our history the most disgusting: for he unites 
in himself all the vices of barbarism and re- 
finement, without their virtues. Other kings 
before him (such as Richard III) were ty- 
rants and murderers out of ambition or neces- 
sity: they gained or established unjust power 
by violent means: they destroyed their en- 
emies, or those who barred their access to the 
throne or made its tenure insecure. But Henry 
VIII’s power is most fatal to those whom 
he loves: he is cruel and remorseless to pamper 
his luxurious appetites: bloody and voluptu- 
ous; an amorous murderer; an uxorious de- 


There is betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 35 bauchee. His hardened insensibility to the feel- 


That sweet aspect of princes, and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war and women 


have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again!”— 


ings of others is strengthened by the most 
profligate self-indulgence. The religious hypoc- 
risy, under which he masks his cruelty and 
his lust, is admirably displayed in the speech 


4oin which he describes the first misgivings of 


There is in this passage, as well as in the 
well-known dialogue with Cromwell which fol- 
lows, something which stretches beyond com- 
monplace; nor is the account which Griffiths 


his conscience and its increasing throes and 
terrors, which have induced him to divorce 
his queen. The only thing in his favour in 
this play is his treatment of Cranmer: there 


gives of Wolsey’s death less Shakespearian; 4; is also another circumstance in his favour, 


and the candour with which Queen Katherine 
listens to the praise of “him whom of all men 
while living she hated most” adds the last 
graceful finishing to her character. 


which is his patronage of Hans Holbein —It 
has been said of Shakespear—‘No maid could 
live near such a man.” It might with as good 
reason be said—‘‘No king could live near 


Among other images of great individual s0 such a man.” His eye would have penetrated 


beauty might be mentioned the description 
of the effect of Ann Boleyn’s presenting her- 
self to the crowd at her coronation. 


—‘“While her grace sat down 
To rest awhile, some half an hour or so, 


through the pomp of circumstance and the 
veil of opinion. At it is, he has represented 
such persons to the life—his plays are in this 
respect the glass of history—he has done 


55 them the same justice as if he had been a 
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privy counsellor all his life, and in each succes- 
sive reign. Kings ought never to be seen upon 
the stage. In the abstract, they are very disa- 
greeable characters: it is only while living 
that they are “the best of kings.” It is their 
power, their splendour, it is the apprehension 
of the personal consequences of their favour 
or their hatred that dazzles the imagination 
and suspends the judgment of their favourites 
or their vassals; but death cancels the bond 
of allegiance and of interest; and seen as they 
were, their power and their pretensions look 
monstrous and ridiculous. The charge brought 
against modern philosophy as inimical to loy- 
alty is unjust, because it might as well be 
brought against other things. No reader of 
history can be a lover of kings. We have often 
wondered that Henry VIII as he is drawn by 
Shakespear, and as we have seen him rep- 


5 


10 


15 


resented in all the bloated deformity of mind zo 


and person, is not hooted from the English 
stage. 


POLITICAL ESSAYS WITH SKETCHES2s 


OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS, PREFACE 


I am no politician, and still less can I be 
said to be a party-man: but I have a hatred 


of tyranny, and a contempt for its tools; and 30 


this feeling I have expressed as often and as 
strongly as I could. I cannot sit quietly down 
under the claims of barefaced power, and I 
have tried to expose the little arts of sophis- 


try by which they are defended. I have no3s 


mind to have my person made a property of, 
nor my understanding made a dupe of. I deny 
that liberty and slavery are convertible terms, 
that right and wrong, truth and falsehood, 


plenty and famine, the comforts or wretched- 40 


ness of a people, are matters of perfect indif- 
ference. That is all I know of the matter; but 
on these points I am likely to remain incor- 
rigible, in spite of any arguments, that I have 


seen used to the contrary. It needs no sagacity 45 


to discover that two and two make four; but 
to persist in maintaining this obvious position, 
if all the fashion, authority, hypocrisy, and 
venality of mankind were arrayed against it, 


would require a considerable effort of per- so 


sonal courage, and would soon leave a man 
in a very formidable minority. Again, I am no 
believer in the doctrine of divine right, either 
as it regards the Stuarts or the Bourbons; 


enormous waste of blood and treasure wilfully 
incurred by a family that supplanted the 
one in this country to restore the others in 
France. It is to my mind a piece of sheer im- 
pudence. The question between natural liberty 
and hereditary slavery, whether men are born 
free or slaves, whether kings are the servants 
of the people, or the people the property of 
kings (whatever we may think of it in the 
abstract, or debate about it in the schools)— 
in this country, in Old England, and under the 
succession of the House of Hanover, is not a 
question of theory, but has been long since 
decided by certain facts and feelings, to call 
which in question would be equally inconsist- 
ent with proper respect to the people, or 
common decency towards the throne. An Eng- 
lish subject cannot call this principle in ques- 
tion without renouncing his country; an Eng- 
lish prince cannot call it in question without 
disclaiming his title to the crown, which was 
placed by our ancestors on the head of his 
ancestors, on no other ground and for no 
other possible purpose than to vindicate this 
sacred principle in their own persons, and to 
hold it out as an example to posterity and 
to the world. An Elector of Hanover, called 
over here to be made king of England, in 
contempt and to the exclusion of the claims 
of the old, hereditary possessors and pre- 
tenders to the throne, on any other plea ex- 
cept that of his being the chosen representa- 
tive and appointed guardian of the right and 
liberties of the people (the consequent pledge 
and guarantee of the rights and liberties of 
other nations) would indeed be a solecism 
more absurd and contemptible than any to be 
found in history. What! Send for a petty 
Elector of a petty foreign state to reign over 
us from respect to fis right to the throne of 
these realms, in defiance of the legitimate 
heir to the crown, and “in contempt of the 
choice of the people!” Oh monstrous fiction! 
Miss Flora Mac Ivor would not have heard of 
such a thing: the author of Waverley has 
well answered Mr. Burke’s “Appeal from the 
New to the Old Whigs.” Let not our respect 
for our ancestors, who fought and bled for 
their own freedom, and to aid (not to stifle) 
the cause of freedom in other nations, suffer 
us to believe this poor idiot calumny of them. 
Let not our shame at having been inveigled 
into crusades and Holy Alliances against the 
freedom of mankind, suffer us to be made 


nor can I bring myself to approve of the ss the dupes of it ourselves, in thought, in word, 
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or deed. The question of genuine liberty or of 

naked slavery, if put in words, should be 

answered by Englishmen with scorn: if put 

in any other shape than words, it must be 

answered in a different way, unless they would s 
lose the name of Englishmen! An Englishman 
has no distinguishing virtue but honesty: he 
has and can have no privilege or advantage 
over other nations but liberty. If he is not 
free, he is the worst of slaves, for he is 
nothing else. If he feels that he has wrongs 
and dare not say so, he is the meanest of 
hypocrites; for it is certain that he cannot be 
contented under them.—This was once a 
free, a proud, and happy country, when under 
a constitutional monarchy and a Whig king, 
it had just broken the chains of tyranny that 
were prepared for it, and successfully set at 
defiance the menaces of an hereditary pre- 


tender; when the monarch still felt what he zo 


owed to himself and the people, and in the 
opposite claims which were set up to it, saw 
the real tenure on which he held his crown; 
when civil and religious liberty were the 


watch-words by which good men and true sub- zs 


jects were known to one another, not by the 
cant of legitimacy; when the reigning sov- 
ereign stood between you and the polluted 
touch of a bigot and a despot who stood ready 


to seize upon you and yours as his lawful 30 


prey; when liberty and loyalty went hand in 
hand, and the Tory principles of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance were more unfash- 
ionable at court than in the country; when to 


uphold the authority of the throne, it was 35 


not thought necessary to undermine the priv- 
ileges or break the spirit of the nation; when 
an Englishman felt that his name was an- 
other name for independence, “the envy of 
less happier lands,” 
be born, and his wish that other nations 
might become free; before a sophist and an 
apostate had dared to tell him that he had 
no share, no merit, no free agency, in the 


glorious Revolution of 1688, and that he was 4; 


bound to lend a helping hand to crush all 
others, that implied a right in the people to 
chuse their own form of government; before 
he was become sworn brother to the Pope, 


familiar to the Holy Inquisition, an encour- so 


ager of the massacres of his Protestant breth- 
ren, a patron of the Bourbons, and jailor to 
the liberties of mankind! Ah, John Bull! 
John Bull! thou art not what thou wert in 


10 


when it was his pride to 4o 


wert an honest fellow then: now thou art 
turned bully and coward. 

This is the only politics I know; the only 
patriotism I feel. The question with me is, 
whether I and all mankind are born slaves or 
free. That is the one thing necessary to know 
and to make good: the rest is flocci, nauci, 
nihili, pili. Secure this point, and all is safe: 
lose this, and all is lost. There are people who 
cannot understand a principle; nor perceive 
how a cause can be connected with an indi- 
vidual, even in spite of himself, nor how the 
salvation of mankind can be bound up with 
the success of one man. It is in vain that 
I address to them what follows.—‘‘One fate 


attends the altar and the throne.’ So 
sings Mr. Southey. I say, that one fate 
attends the people and the assertor of 


the people’s rights against those who say 
they have no rights, that they are their prop- 
erty, their goods, their chattels, the live- 
stock on the estate of Legitimacy. This is 
what kings at present tell us with their swords, 
and poets with their pens. He who tells me 
this deprives me not only of the right, but of 
the very heart and will to be free, takes the 
breath out of the body of liberty, and leaves 
it a dead and helpless corse, destroys “at one 
fell swoop” the dearest hopes, and blasts the 
fairest prospects of mankind through all ages 
and nations, sanctifies slavery, binds it as a 
spell on the understanding, and makes free- 
dom a mockery, and the name a bye-word. The 
poor wretch immured in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition may breathe a sigh to liberty, may 
repeat its name, may think of it as a bless- 
ing, if not to himself, to others; but the 
wretch imprisoned in the dungeon of Legiti- 
macy, the very tomb of freedom, that “painted 
sepulchre, white without, but full of ravening 
and all uncleanness within,’ must not even 
think of it, must not so much as dream of it, 
but as a thing forbid: it is a profanation to 
his lips, and impiety to his thoughts; his very 
imagination is enthralled, and he can only 
look forward to the never-ending flight of 
future years, and see the same gloomy pros- 
pect of abject wretchedness and hopeless deso- 
lation spread out for himself and his species. 
They who bow to thrones and hate man- 
kind may here feast their eyes with blight, 
mildew, the blue pestilence and_ glittering 
poison of slavery, “bogs, dens, and shades of 
death—a universe of death.” This is that true 


the days of thy friend, Arbuthnot! Thouss moral atheism, the equal blasphemy against 
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God and man, the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, that lowest deep of debasement and 
despair to which there is no lower deep. He 
who saves me from this conclusion, who 
makes a mock of this doctrine, and sets at 
nought its power, is to me not less than the 
God of my idolatry, for he has left one drop 
of comfort in my soul. The plague-spot has 
not tainted me quite; I am not leprous all 
over, the lie of Legitimacy does not fix its 
mortal sting in my inmost soul, nor, like an 
ugly spider, entangle me in its slimy folds; 
but is kept off from me, and broods on its 
own poison. He who did this for me, and for 


gravated punishment upon themselves: they 
heaped coals of fire upon their own heads; 
they drank deep and long, in gall and bitter- 
ness, of the poisoned chalice they had pre- 
s pared for others: the destruction with which 
they had threatened a people daring to call 
itself free, hung suspended over their heads, 
like a precipice, ready to fall upon and crush 
them. “Awhile they stood abashed,” abstracted 


ro from their evil purposes and felt how awful 


freedom is, its power how dreadful. Shrunk 
from the boasted pomp of royal state into 
their littleness as men, defeated of their 
revenge, baulked of their prey, their schemes 


the rest of the world, and who alone could rs stripped of their bloated pride, and with noth- 


do it, was Buonaparte. He withstood the in- 
roads of this new Jaggernaut, this foul Blatant 
Beast, as it strode forward to its prey over 
the bodies and minds of a whole people, and 
put a ring in its nostrils, breathing flame and 
blood, and led it in triumph, and played with 
its crowns and sceptres, and wore them in its 
stead, and tamed its crested pride, and made 
it a laughing-stock and a mockery to the na- 
tions. He, one man, did this, and as long as 
he did this, (how, or for what end, is nothing 
to the magnitude of this mighty question) 
he saved the human race from the last igno- 
miny, and that foul stain that had so long 


been intended, and was at last, in an evil hour 30 


and by evil hands, inflicted on it. He put his 
foot upon the neck of kings, who would have 
put their yoke upon the necks of the peo- 
ple: he scattered before him with fiery execu- 
tion, millions of hired slaves, who came at 
the bidding of their masters to deny the right 
of others to be free. The monument of great- 
ness and of glory he erected, was raised on 
ground forfeited again and again to humanity 


—it reared its majestic front on the ruins of 4o 


the shattered hopes and broken faith of the 
common enemies of mankind. If he could not 
secure the freedom, peace, and happiness of 
his country, he made her a terror to those who 


by sowing civil dissension and exciting foreign 45 


wars, would not let her enjoy those bless- 
ings. They who had trampled upon Liberty 
could not at least triumph in her shame and 
her despair, but themselves became objects 


of pity and derision. Their determination to 50 


persist in extremity of wrong only brought 
on themselves repeated defeat, disaster, and 
dismay: the accumulated aggressions their in- 
furiated pride and disappointed malice medi- 


20 


25 


35 


ing left but the deformity of their malice, not 
daring to utter a syllable or move a finger, 
the lords of the earth, who had looked upon 
men as of an inferior species, born for their 
use, and devoted to be their slaves, turned 
an imploring eye to the people, and with 
coward hearts and hollow tongues invoked the 
name of Liberty, thus to get the people once 
more within their unhallowed gripe, and to 
stifle the name of Liberty for ever. I never 
joined the vile and treacherous cry of spurious 
humanity in favour of those who have from 
the beginning of time, and will to the end 
of it, make a butt of humanity, and its dis- 
tresses their sport. I knew that shameful was 
this new alliance between kings and people; 
fatal this pretended league: that “never can 
true reconcilement grow where wounds of 
deadly hate have pierced so deep.” I was 
right in this respect. I knew my friends from 
my foes. So did Lord Castlereagh: so did 
not Benjamin Constant. Did any of the 
Princes of Europe ever regard Buonaparte as 
any thing more than the child and champion of 
Jacobinism? Why then should I: for on that 
point I bow to their judgments as infallible. 
Passion speaks truer than reason. If Buona- 
parte was a conqueror, he conquered the grand 
conspiracy of kings against the abstract right 
of the human race to be free; and I, as a man, 
could not be indifferent which side to take. 
If he was ambitious, his greatness was not 
founded on the unconditional, avowed sur- 
render of the rights of human nature. But 
with him, the state of man rose exalted too. 
If he was arbitrary and a tyrant, first, France 
as a country was in a state of military block- 
ade, on garrison-duty, and not to be defended 
by mere paper bullets of the brain; secondly, 


tated against others, returned in just and ag-ss5 but chief, he was not, nor he could not be- 
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come, a tyrant by right divine. Tyranny in 
him was not sacred: it was not eternal: it 
was not instinctively bound in league of amity 
with other tyrannies; it was not sanctioned 
by all the laws of religion and morality. 
There was an end of it with the individual: 
there was an end of it with the temporary 
causes, which gave it birth, and of which it 
was only the too necessary reaction. But there 
are persons of that low and inordinate ap- 
petite for servility, that they cannot be satis- 
fied with any thing short of that sort of 
tyranny that has lasted for ever, and is 
likely to last for ever; that is strengthened 
and made desperate by the superstitions and 
prejudices of ages; that is enshrined in tra- 
ditions, in laws, in usages, in the outward 
symbols’ of power, in the very idioms of lan- 
guage; that has struck its roots into the human 
heart, and clung round the human understand- 
ing like a nightshade; that overawes the im- 
agination, and disarms the will to resist it, 
by the very enormity of the evil; that is 
cemented with gold and blood; guarded by 
reverence, guarded by power; linked in end- 
less succession to the principle by which life 
is transmitted to the generation of tyrants 
and slaves, and destroying liberty with the 
first breath of life; that is absolute, unceas- 
ing, umerring, fatal, unutterable, abomina- 
ble, monstrous. These true devotees of super- 
stition and despotism cried out Liberty and 
Humanity in their desperate phrenzy at Buona- 
parte’s sudden elevation and incredible suc- 
cesses against their favourite idol, “that Har- 
lot old, the same that is, that was, and is to 
be,’ but we have heard no more of their 
triumph of Liberty and their douce humanité, 
since they clapped down the hatches upon us 
again, like wretches in a slave-ship who have 
had their chains struck off and pardon prom- 
ised them to fight the common enemy; and 
the poor Reformers who were taken in to 
join the city, because they are as fastidious 
in their love of liberty as their opponents are 
inveterate in their devotion to despotism, con- 
tinue in vain to reproach them with their 
temporary.professions, woeful grimaces, and 
vows-fhade in painywwhich ease has recanted; 
but to these reproaches the legitimate pro- 
fessors of Liberty and Humanity de not even 
deign to return the answer of a smile at their 
credulity and folly. Those who did not see 
this result at the time were, I think, weak; 
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am sure, hypocrites—To this pass have we 
been brought by the joint endeavours of 
Tories, Whigs, and Reformers; and as they 
have all had a hand in it, I shall here endeav- 


5 our to ascribe to each their share of merit 


in this goodly piece of work. It is, perhaps, 
a delicate point, but it is of no inconsiderable 
importance, that the friends of Freedom 
should know the strength of their enemies, 


ro and their own weakness as well; ... 


A Reformer is not a gregarious animal. 
Speculative opinion leads men different ways, 
each according to his particular fancy:—it 
is prejudice or interest that drives before it 


15 the herd of mankind. That which is, with all 


its confirmed abuses and “tickling commodi- 
ties,’ is alone solid and certain: that which 
may be, or ought to be, has a thousand shapes 
and colours, according to the eye that sees 


20 it, is infinitely variable and evanescent in its 


effects. Talk of mobs as we will, the only true 
mob is that incorrigible mass of knaves and 
fools in every country, who never think at 
all, and who never feel for any one but them- 


25 selves. I call any assembly of people a mob 


(be it the House of Lords or House of Com- 
mons) where each person’s opinion on any 
question is governed by what others say of 
it, and by what he can get by it. The only 


30 instance of successful resistance in the House 


of Commons to Ministers for many years was 
in the case of the Income-Tax; which touched 
their own pockets nearly. This was “a feeling 
disputation,” in which selfishness got the bet- 


35 ter of servility, while reason and humanity 


might have pleaded in vain. The exception 
proved the rule; and this evidence was alone 
wanting to establish their character for in- 
dependence and disinterestedness. When some 


4o years ago Mr. Robson brought forward in the 


House the case of an Exchequer Bill for £3.16s. 
which had been refused payment at the Bank, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (then Mr. 
Addington, now Lord Sidmouth) rose, and in 


45a tone of indignation, severely reprimanded 


Mr. Robson for having prematurely brought 
forward a fact which he knew to be impos- 
sible; and the House cheered the Minister, 
and scouted Mr. Robson and his motion for 


so inquiry. The next day, Mr. Robson repeated 


his charge, and Mr. Addington rose, and in 
the same tone of official authority, brow-beat 
Mr. Robson for having brought forward, as 
something reprehensible and extraordinary, 


those who do not acknowledge it now~are, Iss what he said happened every day, though the 
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day before he had undertaken of his own ac- 
cord to pronounce it impossible; and the 
House cheered the Minister, and scouted Mr. 
Robson and his motion for inquiry. What was 
it to them whether Mr. Robson was right or 
wrong? It was their cue (I speak this of the 
House of Commons of 1803) to support the 
Minister, whether right or wrong! Every cor- 
porate body, or casual concourse of people, 
is nothing more than a collection of preju- 
dices, and the only arguments current with 
them, a collection of watch-words. You may 
ring the changes for ever on the terms Bribery 
and Corruption with the people in Palace- 
yard, as they do in the Room over the way on 
Religion, Loyalty, Public Credit, and Social 
Order. There is no difference whatever in this 
respect between the Great Vulgar and the 
Small, who are managed just in the same way 


Io 


15 


by their different leaders. To procure unani- 20 


mity, to get man to act in corps, we must ap- 
peal for fhe most part to gross and obvious 
motives, to authority and passion, to their 
vices, not their virtues: we must discard 


plain truth and abstract justice as doubtful 2s 


and inefficient pleas, retaming only the names 
and the pretext as a convenient salvo for 
hypocrisy! He is the best leader of a party 
who can find out the greatest number of 


common-places faced with the public good; 30 


and he will be the stoutest partisan who can 
best turn the lining to account.—Tory sticks 
to Tory: Whig sticks to Whig: the Reformer 
sticks neither to himself nor to anybody else. 


It is no wonder he comes to the ground with 35 


all his schemes and castle-building. A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. It is a 
pity, but it cannot be helped. A Reformer is 
necessarily and naturally a Marplot, for the 


foregoing and the following reasons, First, 4o 


he does not very well know what he would 
be at. Secondly, if he did, he does not care 
very much about it. Thirdly, he is governed 
habitually by a spirit of contradiction, and is 


always wise beyond what is practicable. He 45 


is a bad tool to work with; a part of a machine 
that never fits its place; he cannot be trained 
to discipline, for he follows his own idle hu- 
mours, or drilled into an obedience to orders, 


for the first principle of his mind is the su- 50 


premacy of conscience, and the independent 
right of private judgment. A man to be a 
Reformer must be more influenced by im- 
agination and reason than by received opinions 


sway over things; the possible is of more 
value than the real; that which is not, is bet- 
ter than that which is. He is by the supposi- 
tion a speculative (and somewhat fantastical) 
character; but there is no end of possible 
speculations, of imaginary questions, and nice 
distinctions; or if there were, he would not 
willingly come to it; he would still prefer 
living in the world of his own ideas, be for 
raising some new objection, and starting some 
new chimera, and never be satisfied with any 
plan that he found he could realise. Bring 
him to a fixed point, and his occupation 
would be gone. A Reformer never is—but 
always to be blest, in the accomplishment 
of his airy hopes and shifting schemes of 
progressive perfectibility. Let him have the 
plaything of his fancy, and he will spoil it, 
like the child that makes a hole in its drum: 
set some brilliant illusion before his stream- 
ing eyes, and he will lay violent hands upon 
it, like little wanton boys that play with 
air-bubbles. Give him one thing, and he asks 
for another; like the dog in the fable, he 
loses the substance for the shadow: offer him 
a great good, and he will not stretch out his 
hand to take it, unless it were the greatest 
possible good. And then who is to determine 
what is the greatest possible good? Among 
a thousand pragmatical speculators, there will 
be a thousand opinions on this subject; and 
the more they differ, the less will they be in- 
clined to give way or compromise the mat- 
ter. With each of these, his self-opinion is 
the first thing to be attended to; his under- 
standing must be satisfied in the first place, 
or he will not budge an inch; he cannot for 
the world give up a principle to a party. He 
would rather have slavery than liberty, unless 
it is a liberty precisely after his own fashion: 
he would sooner have the Bourbons than 
Buonaparte; for he truly is for a Repub- 
lic, and if he cannot have that, is indifferent 
about the rest,.. ... AY Dory is one who) is 
governed by sense and habit alone. He con- 
siders not what is possible, but what is real; 
he gives might the preference over right. 
He cries Long Life to the conqueror, and is 
ever strong upon the stronger side—the side 
of corruption and prerogative. He says what 
others say; he does as he is prompted by his 
own advantage. He knows on which side his 
bread is buttered, and that St. Peter is well 
at Rome. He is for going with Sancho to 


or sensible impressions. With him ideas bear ss Camacho’s wedding, and not for wandering 
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with Don Quixote in the desert, after the 
mad lover. Strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way that leadeth to Reform, but broad 
is the way that leadeth to Corruption, and 
multitudes there are that walk therein. The 
Tory is sure to be in the thickest of them. 
His principle is to follow the leader; and this 
is the infallible rule to have numbers and suc- 
cess on your side, to be on the side of suc- 
cess and numbers. Power is the rock of his 
salvation; priestcraft is the second article of 
his implicit creed. He does not trouble him- 
self to inquire which is the best form of 
government—but he knows that the reigning 
monarch is “the best of kings.” He does 
not, like a fool, contest for modes of faith; 
but like a wise man, swears by that which is 
by law established. He has no principles him- 
self, nor does he profess to have any, but 
will cut your throat for differing with any 
of his bigoted dogmas, or for objecting to 
any act of power that he supposes necessary 
to his interest. He will take his Bible-oath 
that black is white, and that whatever is, 
is right, if it is for his convenience. He is 
for having a slice in the loan, a share in a 
borough, a situation in the church or state, 
or for standing well with those who have. 
He is not for empty speculations, but for 


ro mankind! 


ple do, and takes his wife’s advice to get on 
in the world, and set up a coach for her to 
ride in, as fast as possible. This fellow is 
in the right, and “wiser in his generation 


5 than the children of the light.” The “servile 


slaves” of wealth and power have a considera- 
ble advantage over the independent and the 
free. How much easier is it to smell out a job 
than to hit upon a scheme for the good of 
How much safer is it to be the 
tool of the oppressor than the advocate of 
the oppressed! How much more fashionable to 
fall in with the opinion of the world, to bow 
the knee to Baal, than to seek for obscure 


1s and obnoxious truth! ... 


A modern Whig is but the fag-end of a 
Tory. The old Whigs were in principle what 
the modern Jacobins are, Anti-Jacobites, that 
is, opposers of the doctrine of divine right, 


zo the one in the soil of England, the other by 


parity of reasoning in the soil of France. But 
the Opposition have pressed so long against 
the Ministry without effect, that being the 
softer substance, and made of more yielding 


25 materials, they have been moulded into their 


image and superscription, spelt backwards, or 
they differ as concave and convex, or they 
go together like substantive and adjective, or 
like man and wife, they two have become one 


full pockets. He is for having plenty of beef 3o flesh. A Tory is the indispensable prop to 


and pudding, a good coat to his back, a good 
house over his head, and for cutting a re- 
spectable figure in the world. He is Epicuri 
de grege porcus—not a man but a beast. He 


the doubtful sense of self-importance, and 
peevish irritability of negative success, which 
mark the life of a Whig leader or underling. 
They “are subdued even to the very quality” 


is styed in his prejudices—he wallows in the 35 of the Lords of the Treasury Bench, and have 


mire of his senses—he cannot get beyond 
the trough of his sordid appetites, whether 
it is of gold or wood. Truth and falsehood 
are, to him, something to buy and sell; prin- 


quarrelled so long that they would be quite 
at a loss without the ordinary food of political 
contention. To interfere between them is as 
dangerous as to interfere in a matrimonial 


ciple and conscience, something to eat and 40 squabble. To overturn the one is to trip up 


drink. He tramples on the plea of Humanity, 
and lives, like a caterpillar, on the decay of 
public good. Beast as he is, he knows that 
the King is the fountain of honour, that there 


the heels of the other. Their hostility is not 
directed against things at all, nor to effectual 
and decisive opposition to men, but to that 


sort of petty warfare and parliamentary tracas- 


are good things to be had in the Church, 4; serie, of which there is neither end nor use, 


treats the cloth with respect, bows to a 
magistrate, lies to the tax-gatherer, nicknames 
the Reformers, and “blesses the Regent 
and the Duke of York.” He treads the prim- 


except making the parties concerned of con- 
sequence in their own eyes, and contemptible 
in those of the nation. They will not allow 
Ministers to be severely handled by any one 


rose path of preferment; “when a great wheel 50 but themselves, nor even that: but they say 


goes up a hill, holds fast by it, and when it 
rolls down, lets it go.” He is not an enthusiast, 
a Utopian philosopher or a Theophilanthropist, 
but a man of business and the world, who 


civil things of them in the House of Commons, 
and whisper scandal against them at Holland 
House. This shews gentlemanly refinement and 
good breeding; while my Lord Erskine ‘calls 


minds the main chance, does as other peo-s5 us untaught knaves, unmannerly to come be- 
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twixt the wind and his nobility.” But the 
leaden bullets ‘and steel bayonets, the wtima 
ratio regum, by which these questions are 
practically decided, do their business in 
another-guess manner; they do not stand on 
the same ceremony. Soft words and hard blows 
are a losing game to play at: and this, one 
would think, the Opposition, if they were 
sincere, must have found out long ago. But 
they rather wish to screen the Ministry, as 
their Jocum tenens in the receipt of the per- 
quisites of office and the abuse of power, of 
which they themselves expect the reversion. 


“Strange that such difference should be, 
Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” 


The distinction between a great Whig and 
Tory Lord is laughable. For Whigs to Tories 


“nearly are allied, and thin partitions do their 2 


bounds divide.” So I cannot find out the 
different drift (as far as politics are concerned) 
of the ceeeeceek and *e« Reviews, 
which remind one of Opposition coaches, that 
raise a great dust or spatter one another with 
mud, but both travel the same road and ar- 
rive at the same destination. When the Editor 
of a respectable Morning Paper reproached 
me with having called Mr. Gifford a cat’s- 


paw, I did not tell him that he was a glove 30 


upon that cat’s-paw. I might have done so. 
There is a difference between a sword and 
a foil. The Whigs do not at all relish that ugly 
thing, a knock-down blow; which is so differ- 
ent from their endless see-saw way of going 
about a question. They are alarmed, “lest the 
courtiers offended should be”: for they are 
so afraid of their adversaries, that they dread 
the reaction even of successful opposition to 


them, and will neither attempt it themselves, 4o 


nor stand by any one that does. Any writer 
who is not agreeable to the Tories becomes 
obnoxious to the Whigs; he is disclaimed by 
them as a dangerous colleague, merely for 
having “done the cause some service”; is con- 
sidered as having the malicious design to make 
a breach of the peace, and to interrupt with 
most admired disorder the harmony and mu- 
tual good understanding which subsists be- 


tween Ministers and the Opposition, and on 50 


the adherence to which they are alone suf- 
fered to exist, or to have a shadow of im- 
portance in the state. They are, in fact, a con- 
venient medium to break the force of popular 
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indignation against the influence and power 
of the crown, blunted and neutralized by as 
many qualifications and refractions as pos- 
sible. A Whig is properly what is called a 
Trimmer—that is, a coward to both sides of 
a question, who dare not be a knave nor an 
honest man, but is a sort of whiffling, shuffling, 
cunning, silly, contemptible, unmeaning nega- 
tion of the two. He is a poor purblind creature, 
who halts between two opinions, and complains 
that he cannot get any two people to think 
alike. He is a cloak for corruption, and a mar- 
plot to freedom. He will neither do any thing 
himself, nor let any one else do it. He is on 
bad terms with the Government, and not on 
good ones with the people. He is an imperti- 
nence and a contradiction in the state. If he 
has a casting weight, for fear of overdoing 
the mark, he throws it into the wrong scale. 
He is a person of equally feeble understanding 
and passions. He has some notion of what is 
right, just enough to hinder him from pur- 
suing his own interest: he has selfish and 
worldly prudence enough, not to let him em- 
bark in any bold or decided measure for the 
advancement of truth and justice. He is afraid 
of his own conscience, which will not let him 
lend his unqualified support to arbitrary meas- 
ures; he stands in awe of the opinion of the 
world, which will not let him express his op- 
position to those measures with warmth and 
effect. His politics are a strange mixture of 
cross-purposes. He is wedded to forms and 
appearances, impeded by every petty obstacle 
and pretext of difficulty, more tenacious of 
the means than the end—anxious to secure 
all suffrages, by which he secures none— 
hampered not only by the ties of friendship 
to his actual associates, but to all those that 
he thinks may become so; and unwilling to 
offer arguments to convince the reason of 
his opponents lest he should offend their pre}- 
udices, by shewing them how much they are 
in the wrong; “letting I dare not wait upon 
would, like the poor cat in the adage”; 
stickling for the letter of the Constitution, 
with the affectation of a prude, and abandon- 
ing its principles with the effrontery of a pros- 
titute to any shabby Coalition he can patch up 
with its deadly enemies. This is very pitiful 
work; and, I believe, the public with me are 
tolerably sick of the character. At the same 
time, he hurls up his cap with a foolish face 
of wonder and incredulity at the restoration 


feeling, and to transmit the rays of popular s; of the Bourbons, and affects to chuckle with 
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secret satisfaction over the last act of the 
Revolution, which reduced him to perfect in- 
significance. We need not wonder at the re- 
sults, when it comes to the push between 
parties so differently constituted and unequally 
matched. We have seen what those results 
BWI o 6 6 


ON THE PLEASURE OF PAINTING 
(From Table Talk) 


The first head I ever tried to paint was an 
old woman with the upper part of the face 
shaded by her bonnet, and I certainly la- 
boured it with great perseverance. It took me 
numberless sittings to do it. I have it by me 
still, and sometimes look at it with surprise, 
to think how much pains were thrown away 
to little purpose,—yet not altogether in vain 
if it taught me to see good in every thing, 
and ‘to know that there is nothing vulgar in 
nature seen with the eye of science or of true 
art. Refinement creates beauty everywhere: it 
is the grossness of the spectator that discovers 
nothing but grossness in the object. Be this as 
it may, I spared no pains to do my best. If 
art was long, I thought that life was so too 
at that moment. I got in the general effect the 
first day; and pleased and surprised enough I 
was at my success. The rest was a work of 
time—of weeks and months (if need were) of 
patient toil and careful finishing. I had seen 
an old head by Rembrandt at Burleigh-House, 
and if I could produce a head at all like Rem- 
brandt in a year, in my life-time, it would be 
glory and felicity, and wealth and fame enough 
for me! The head I had seen at Burleigh was 
an exact and wonderful fac-simile of nature, 
and I resolved to make mine (as nearly as I 
could) an exact fac-simile of nature. I did not 
then, nor do I now believe, with Sir Joshua, 
that the perfection of art consists in giving 
general appearances without individual de- 
tails, but in giving general appearances 
with individual details. Otherwise, I had done 
my work the first day. But I saw something 
more in nature than general effect, and I 
thought it worth my while to give it in the 
picture. There was a gorgeous effect of light 
and shade: but there was a delicacy as well 
as depth in the chiaro scuro, which I was 
bound to follow into all its dim and scarce 
perceptible variety of tone and shadow. Then 
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I had to make the transition from a strong 
light to as dark a shade, preserving the 
masses, but gradually softening off the inter- 
mediate parts. It was so in nature: the diffi- 
culty was to make it so in the copy. I tried, 
and failed again and again; I strove harder, 
and succeeded as I thought. The wrinkles in 
Rembrandt were not hard lines; but broken 
and irregular. I saw the same appearance in 
nature, and strained every nerve to give it. 
If I could hit off this edgy appearance, and 
insert the reflected light in the furrows of old 
age in half a morning, I did not think I had 
lost a day. Beneath the shrivelled yellow 
parchment look of the skin, there was here 
and there a streak of the blood colour tinging 
the face; this I made a point of conveying, 
and did not cease to compare what I saw with 
what I did (with jealous lynx-eyed watchful- 
ness) till I succeeded to the best of my ability 
and judgment. How many revisions were 
there! How many attempts to catch an ex- 
pression which I had seen the day before! 
How often did we try to get the old position, 
and wait for the return of the same light! 
There was a puckering up of the lips, a cau- 
tious introversion of the eye under the shadow 
of the bonnet, indicative of the feebleness and 
suspicion of old age, which at last we man- 
aged, after many trials and some quarrels, to 
a tolerable nicety. The picture was never fin- 
ished, and I might have gone on with it to the 
present hour. I used to set it on the ground 
when my day’s work was done, and saw re- 
vealed to me with swimming eyes the birth 
of new hopes, and of a new world of objects. 
The painter thus learns to look at nature with 
different eyes. He before saw her “as in a 
glass darkly, but now face to face.” He un- 
derstands the texture and meaning of the visi- 
ble universe, and “sees into the life of things,” 
not by the help of mechanical instruments, 
but of the improved exercise of his faculties, 
and an intimate sympathy with nature. The 
meanest thing is not lost upon him, for he 
looks at it with an eye to itself, not merely 
to his own vanity or interest, or the opinion 
of the world. Even where there is neither 
beauty nor use—if that ever were—still 
there is truth, and a sufficient source of grati- 
fication in the indulgence of curiosity and ac- 
tivity of mind. The humblest painter is a 
true scholar; and the best of scholars—the 
scholar of nature... . 

The painter not only takes a delight in 
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nature, he has a new and exquisite source of 
pleasure opened to him in the study and con- 
templation of works of art— 


“Whate’er Lorraine light touch’d with soft’ning 
hue, 
Or savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Poussin drew.” 


He turns aside to view a country-gentle- 
man’s seat with eager looks, thinking it may 
contain some of the rich products of art. 
There is an air round Lord Radnor’s park, 
for there hang the two Claudes, the Morning 
and Evening of the Roman Empire—round 
Wiltonhouse, for there is Vandyke’s picture 
of the Pembroke family—round Blenheim, 
for there is his picture of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s children, and the most magnificent 
collection of Rubenses in the world—at 
Knowsley, for there is Rembrandt’s Hand- 


10 


15 


writing on the Wall—and at Burleigh, for zo 


there are some of Guido’s angelic heads. The 
young artist makes a pilgrimage to each of 
these places, eyes them wistfully at a dis- 
tance, “bosomed high in tufted trees,’ and 


feels an interest in them of which the owner zs 


is scarce conscious: he enters the well-swept 
walks and echoing arch-ways, passes the 
threshold, is led through wainscoted rooms, is 
shown the furniture, the rich hangings, the 


tapestry, the massy services of plate—and, at 30 


last, is ushered into the room where his treas- 
ure is, the idol of his vows—some speaking 
face or bright landscape! It is stamped on his 
brain, and lives there henceforward, a tally 
for nature, and a test of art. He furnishes 
out the chambers of the mind from the spoils 
of time, picks and chooses which shall have 
the best places—nearest his heart. He goes 
away richer than he came, richer than the 
possessor; and thinks that he may one day 
return, when he perhaps shall have done 
something like them, or even from failure 
shall have learned to admire truth and genius 
more. : 

My first initiation in the mysteries of the 
art was at the Orleans Gallery: it was there I 
formed my taste, such as it is; so that I am 
irreclaimably of the old school in painting. I 
was staggered when I saw the works there col- 
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of empire had swayed” in mighty ages past— 
“a forked mountain or blue promontory.” 


“ 


——with trees upon ’t 
That nod unto the world, and mock our eyes with 
air.” 


Old Time had unlocked his treasures, and 
Fame stood portress at the door. We had all 
heard of the names of Titian, Raphael, Guido, 
Domenichino, the Caracci—but to see them 
face to face, to be in the same room with 
their deathless productions, was like breaking 
some mighty spell—was almost an effect of 
necromancy! From that time I lived in a 
world of pictures. Battles, sieges, speeches in 
parliament seemed mere idle noise and fury, 
“signifying nothing,’ compared with those 
mighty works and dreaded names that spoke 
to me in the eternal silence of thought. This 
was the more remarkable, as it was but a 
short time before that I was not only totally 
ignorant of, but insensible to the beauties of 
art. As an instance, I remember that one 
afternoon I was reading the Provoked Hus- 
band with the highest relish, with a green 
woody landscape of Ruysdael or Hobbima 
just before me, at which I looked off the 
book now and then, and wondered what there 
could be in that sort of work to satisfy or de- 
light the mind—at the same time asking my- 
self, as a speculative question, whether I 
should ever feel an interest in it like what I 
took in reading Vanbrugh and Cibber? 

IT had made some progress in painting when 
I went to the Louvre to study, and I never 
did any thing afterwards. I never shall forget 
conning over the Catalogue which a friend 
lent me just before I set out. The pictures, 
the names of the painters, seemed to relish in 
the mouth. There was one of Titian’s Mis- 
tress at her toilette. Even the colours with 
which the painter had adorned her hair were 
not more golden, more amiable to sight, than 
those which played round and tantalised my 
fancy ere I saw the picture. There were two 
portraits by the same hand—‘A young No- 
bleman with a glove’—Another, “a compan- 
ion to it’—I read the description over and 
over with fond expectancy, and filled up the 


lected, and looked at them with wondering 50 imaginary outline with whatever I could con- 


and with longing eyes. A mist passed away 
from my sight: the scales fell off. A new 
sense came upon me, a new heaven and a 
new earth stood before me. I saw the soul 


ceive of grace, and dignity, and an antique 
gusto—all but equal to the original. There 
was the Transfiguration too. With what awe 
I saw it in my mind’s eye, and was over- 


speaking in the face—‘hands that the rodss5 shadowed with the spirit of the artist! Not 
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to have been disappointed with these works 
afterwards, was the highest compliment I can 
pay to their transcendent merits. Indeed, it 
was from seeing other works of the same 
great masters that I had formed a vague, but 
no disparaging idea of these—The first day I 
got there, I was kept for some time in the 
French Exhibition-room, and thought I should 
not be able to get a sight of the old masters. 
I just caught a peep at them through the 
door (vile hindrance!) like looking out of 
purgatory into paradise—from Poussin’s no- 
ble mellow-looking landscapes to where Ru- 
bens hung out his gaudy banner, and down 
the glimmering vista to the rich jewels of 
Titian and the Italian school. At last, by much 
importunity, I was admitted, and lost not an 
instant in making use of my new privilege.— 
It was un beau jour to me. I marched de- 
lighted through a quarter of a mile of the 
proudest efforts of the mind of man, a whole 
creation of genius, a universe of art! I ran 
the gauntlet of all the schools from the bot- 
tom to the top; and in the end got admitted 
into the inner room, where they had been 
repairing some of their greatest works. Here 
the Transfiguration, the St. Peter Martyr, and 
the St. Jerome of Domenichino stood on the 
floor, as if they had bent their knees, like 
camels stooping, to unlade their riches to the 
spectator. On one side, on an easel, stood Hip- 
polito de Medici (a portrait by Titian) with 
a boar-spear in his hand, looking through 
those he saw, till you turned away from the 
keen glance: and thrown together in heaps 
were landscapes of the same hand, green pas- 
toral hills and vales, and shepherds piping to 
their mild mistresses underneath the flower- 
ing shade. Reader, “if thou hast not seen the 
Louvre, thou art damned!’”—for thou hast not 
seen the choicest remains of the works of art; 
or thou has not seen all these together, with 
their mutually reflected glories. I say nothing 
of the statues; for I know but little of sculp- 
ture, and never liked any till I saw the Elgin 
marbles. . . . Here, for four months together, 
I strolled and studied, and daily heard the 
warning sound—“Quatre heures passées, il 
faut fermer, Citoyens,” (ah! why did they 
ever change their style?) muttered in coarse 
provincial French; and brought away with 
me some loose draughts and fragments, which 
I have been forced to part with, like drops of 
life-blood, for “hard money.” How often, 
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cence—how often has my heart since gone a 
pilgrimage to thee! ... 


ON PEOPLE WITH ONE IDEA 


There are people who have but one idea: 
at least, if they have more, they keep it a 
secret, for they never talk but of one subject. 

There is Major C : he has but one idea 
or subject of discourse, Parliamentary Re- 
form. Now Parliamentary Reform is (as far 
as I know) a very good thing, a very good 
idea, and a very good subject to talk about; 
but why should it be the only one? To hear 
the worthy and gallant Major resume his 
favourite topic, is like law-business, or a 
person who has a suit in Chancery going on. 
Nothing can be attended to, nothing can be 
talked of but that. Now it is getting on, now 
again it is standing still; at one time the 
Master has promised to pass judgment by a 
certain day, at another he has put it off again 
and called for more papers, and both are 
equally reasons for speaking of it. Like the 
piece of packthread in the barrister’s hands, 
he turns and twists it all ways, and cannot 
proceed a step without it. Some school-boys 
cannot read but in their own book: and the 
man of one idea cannot converse out of his 
own subject. Conversation it is not; but a 
sort of recital of the preamble of a bill, or a 
collection of grave arguments for a man’s 
being of opinion with himself. It would be well 
if there was any thing of character, of ec- 
centricity in all this; but that is not the case. 
It is a political homily personified, a walk- 
ing common-place we have to encounter and 
listen to. It is just as if a man was to insist 
on your hearing him go through the fifth 
chapter of the Book of Judges every time 
you meet, or like the story of the Cosmogony 
in the Vicar of Wakefield. It is a tune played 
on a barrel-organ. It is a common vehicle of 
discourse into which they get and are set 
down when they please, without any pains or 
trouble to themselves. Neither is it profes- 
sional pedantry or trading quackery: it has no 
excuse. The man has no more to do with the 
question which he saddles on all his hearers 
than you have. This is what makes the matter 
hopeless. If a farmer talks to you about his 
pigs or his poultry, or a physician about his 
patients, or a lawyer about his briefs, or a 


thou tenantless mansion of godlike magnifi- 55; merchant about stock, or an author about him- 
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self, you know how to account for this, it is 
a common infirmity, you have a laugh at his 
expense, and there is no more to be said. But 
here is a man who goes out of his way to be 
absurd, and is troublesome by a romantic 5 
effort of generosity. You cannot say to him, 
“All this may be interesting to you, but I 
have no concern in it”; you cannot put him 
off in that way. He retorts the Latin adage 
upon you—WNihil humani a me alienum puto. 10 
He has got possession of a subject which is 
of universal and paramount interest (not “a 
free-grief, due to some single breast” )—and 
on that plea may hold you by the button as 
long as he chooses. His delight is to harangue 15 
on what no wise regards himself: how then can 
you refuse to listen to what as little amuses 
you? Time and tide wait for no man. The 
business of the state admits of no delay. 
The question of Universal Suffrage and Annual 20 
Parliaments stands first on the order of the 
day—takes precedence in its own right of 
every other question. Any other topic, grave 
or gay, is looked upon in the light of imper- 
tinence, and sent to Coventry. Business is an 25 
interruption; pleasure a digression from it. It 
is the question before every company where 
the Major comes, which immediately resolves 
itself into a committee of the whole world 
upon it, is carried on by means of a perpet- 30 
ual virtual adjournment, and it is presumed 
that no other is entertained while this is 
pending—a determination which gives its per- 
severing advocate a fair prospect of expatiat- 
ing on it to his dying day. As Cicero says of 35 
study, it follows him into the country, it 
stays with him at home: it sits with him at 
breakfast, and goes out with him to dinner. 
It is like a part of his dress, of the costume of 
his person, without which he would be at a 4o 
loss what to do. If he meets you in the street, 
he accosts you with it as a form of salutation: 
if you see him at his own house, it is supposed 
you come upon that. If you happerr to remark, 
“Tt"is a fine day, or the town is full,” it is 45 
considered as a temporary compromise of the 
question; you are suspected of not going the 
whole length of the principle. As Sancho 
when reprimanded for mentioning his homely 
favourite in the Duke’s kitchen, defended so 
himself by saying—‘‘There I thought of 
Dapple, and there I spoke to him”—so the true 
stickler for Reform neglects no opportunity 
of introducing the subject wherever he is. 
Place its veteran champion under the frozen ss 


north, and he will celebrate sweet smiling 
Reform: place him under the mid-day Afric 
suns, and he will talk of nothing but Reform 
—Reform so sweetly smiling and so sweetly 
promising for the last forty years— 


Dulce ridentem Lalagen, 
Dulce loquentem! 


A topic of this sort, of which the person him- 
self may be considered as almost sole pro- 
prietor and patentee, is an estate for life, free 
from all incumbrance of wit, thought, or 
study, you live upon it as a settled income; 
and others might as well think to eject you 
out of a capital freehold house and estate 
as think to drive you out of it into the wide 
world of common sense and argument. Every 
man’s house is his castle; and every man’s 
common-place is his stronghold, from which 
he looks out and smiles at the dust and heat 
of controversy, raised by a number of frivo- 
lous and vexatious questions—‘Rings the world 
with the vain stir!” A cure for this and every 
other evil would be a Parliamentary Reform; 
and so we return in a perpetual circle to the 
point from which we set out. Is not this a 
species of sober madness more provoking than 
the real? Has not the theoretical enthusiast 
his mind as much warped, as much enslaved, 
by one idea as the acknowledged lunatic, only 
that the former has no lucid intervals? If 
you see a visionary of this class going along 
the street, you can tell as well what he is 
thinking of and will say next as the man that 
fancies himself a teapot or the Czar of Mus- 
covy. The one is as inaccessible to reason as 
the other: if the one raves, the other dotes! 

There are some who fancy the Corn Bill 
the root of all evil, and others who trace all 
the miseries of life to the practice of muffling 
up children in night-clothes when they sleep 
or travel. They will declaim by the hour to- 
gether on the first, and argue themselves black 
in the face on the last. It is in vain that you 
give up the point. They persist in the debate, 
and begin again—‘“But don’t you see—” 
These sort of partial obliquities, as they are 
more entertaining and original, are also by 
their nature intermittent. They hold a man 
but for a season. He may have one a year or 
every two years; and though, while he is in 
the heat of any new discovery, he will let 
you hear of nothing else, he varies from 
himself, and is amusing undesignedly. He is 
not like the chimes at midnight. 
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People of the character here spoken of, 
that is, who tease you to death with some 
one idea, generally differ in their favourite 
notion from the rest of the world; and indeed 
it is the love of distinction which is mostly s 
at the bottom of this peculiarity. Thus one 
person is remarkable for living on a vegetable 
diet, and never fails to entertain you all din- 
ner-time with an invective against animal food. 
One of this self-denying class, who adds to the 
primitive simplicity of this sort of food the 
recommendation of having it in a raw state, 
lamenting the death of a patient whom he 
had augured to be in a good way as a convert 
to his system, at last accounted for his dis- 
appointment in a whisper—‘‘But she ate meat 
privately, depend upon it.” It is not pleasant, 
though it is what one submits to willingly 
from some people, to be asked every time 
you meet, whether you have quite left off 
drinking wine, and to be complimented or 
condoled with on your looks according as 
you answer in the negative or affirmative. 
Abernethy thinks his pills an infallible cure 
for all disorders. A person once complain- 2s 
ing to his physician that he thought his mode 
of treatment had not answered, he assured him 
it was the best in the world,—‘‘and as a 
proof of it,” says he, “I have had one gentle- 
man, a patient with your disorder, under the 30 
same regimen for the last sixteen years!”— 
I have known persons whose minds were en- 
tirely taken up at all times and on all occa- 
sions with such questions as the Abolition of 
the Slave-Trade, the Restoration of the Jews, 35 
or the progress of Unitarianism. I myself at 
one period took a pretty strong turn to in- 
veighing against the doctrine of Divine Right, 
and am not yet cured of my prejudice on that 
subject. How many projectors have gone mad 40 
in good earnest from incessantly harping on 
one idea, the discovery of the philosopher’s 
stone, the finding out the longitude, or pay- 
ing off the national debt! The disorder at 
length comes to a fatal crisis; but long before 45 
this, and while they were walking about and 
talking as usual, the derangement of the 
fancy, the loss of all voluntary power to 
control or alienate their ideas from the single 


15 


20 


subject that occupied them, was gradually tak- so 


ing place, and overturning the fabric of the 
understanding by wrenching it all on one side. 
Alderman Wood has, I should suppose, talked 
of nothing but the Queen in all companies for 


10 


Some persons have got a definition of the 
verb, others a system of short-hand, others a 
cure for typhus fever, others a method for pre- 
venting the counterfeiting of bank notes, which 
they think the best possible, and indeed the only 
one. Others insist there have been only three 
great men in the world, leaving you to adda 
fourth. A man who has been in Germany will 
sometimes talk of nothing but what is German: 
a Scotchman always leads the discourse to his 
own country. Some descant on the Kantean 
philosophy. There is a conceited fellow about 
town who talks always and every where on 
this subject. He wears the Categories round 
his neck like a pearl-chain; he plays off the 
names of the primary and _ transcendental 
qualities like rings on his fingers. He talks of 
the Kantean system while he dances; he talks 
of it while he dines, he talks of it to his 
children, to his apprentices, to his customers. 
He called on me to convince me of it, and 
said I was only prevented from becoming a 
complete convert by one or two prejudices. 
He knows no more about it than a pike-staff. 
Why then does he make so much ridiculous 
fuss about it? It is not that he has got this 
one idea in his head, but that he has got no 
other. A dunce may talk on the subject of the 
Kantean philosophy with great impunity: if 
he opened his lips on any other, he might be 
found out. A French lady, who had married an 
Englishman who said little, excused him by 
saying—‘“‘He is always thinking of Locke and 
Newton.” This is one way of passing muster 
by following in the sate of great names!—A 
friend of mine, whom I met one day in the 
street, accosted me with more than usual 
vivacity, and said, ‘‘Well, we’re selling, we’re 
selling!” I thought he meant a house. ‘‘No,” 
he said, “haven’t you seen the advertisement 
in the newspapers? I mean five-and-twenty 
copies of the Essay.” This work, a comely, 
capacious quarto on the most abstruse meta- 
physics, had occupied his sole thoughts for 
several years, and he concluded that I must be 
thinking of what he was. I believe, however, I 
may say I am nearly the only person that ever 
read, certainly that ever pretended to under- 
stand it. It is an original and most ingenious 
work, nearly as incomprehensible as it is origi- 
nal, and as quaint as it is ingenious. If the 
author is taken up with the ideas in his own 
head and no other, he has a right: for he has 
ideas there, that are to be met with nowhere 


the last six months. Happy Alderman Wood! ss else, and which occasionally would not disgrace 
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a Berkeley. A dextrous plagiarist might get him- 
self an immense reputation by putting them in 
a popular dress. Oh! how little do they know, 
who have never done anything but repeat 
after others by rote, the pangs, the labour, 
the yearnings, and misgivings of mind it costs, 
to get the germ of an original idea—to dig it 
out of the hidden recesses of thought and 
nature, and bring it half-ashameéd, struggling, 
and deformed into the day—to give words and 
intelligible symbols to that which was never 
imagined or expressed before! It is as if the 
dumb should speak for the first time, as if 
things should stammer out their own meaning, 
through the imperfect organs of mere sense. 
I wish that some of our fluent, plausible de- 
claimers, who have such store of words to 
cover the want of ideas, could lend their art 
to this writer. If he, “poor, unfledged” in this 
respect, “who has scarce winged from view 0’ 
th’ nest,” -could find a language for his ideas, 
truth would find a language for some of her 
secrets. Mr. Fern was buried in the woods of 
Indostan. In his leisure from business and 


from tiger-shooting, he took it into his head zs 


to look into his own mind. A whim or two, 
an odd fancy, like a film before the eye, now 
and then crossed it: it struck him as some- 
thing curious, but the impression at first dis- 


appeared like breath upon glass. He thought 30 


no more of it; yet still the same conscious 
feelings returned, and what at first was chance 
or instinct, became a habit. Several notions 
had taken possession of his brain relating 


to mental processes which he had never heard 35 


alluded to in conversation, but not being well 
versed in such matters, he did not know 
whether they were to be found in learned 
authors or not. He took a journey to the 


capital of the Peninsula on purpose, bought 4o 


Locke, Reid, Stewart, and Berkeley, whom he 
consulted with eager curiosity when he got 
home, but did not find what he looked for. 
He set to work himself; and in a-few weeks 


sketched out a rough draught of his thoughts 45 


and observations on bamboo paper. The eager- 
ness of his new pursuit, together with the 
diseases of the climate, proved too much for 
his constitution, and he was forced to return 


to this country. He put his metaphysics, his so 


bamboo manuscript, into the boat with him, 
and as he floated down the Ganges, said to 
himself, “If I live, this will live: if I die, it 
will not be heard of.” What is fame to this 


the work home with him, and twice had it 
stereotyped. The first sketch he allowed was 
obscure, but the improved copy he thought 
could not fail to strike. It did not succeed. 
The world as Goldsmith said of himself, made 
a point of taking no notice of it. Ever since 
he has had nothing but disappointment and 
vexation—the greatest and most heartbreaking 
of all others—that of not being able to make 
yourself understood. Mr. Fern tells me there 
is a sensible writer in the Monthly Revicw 
who sees the thing in its proper light, and says 
so. But I have heard of no other instance. 
There are, notwithstanding, ideas in this 
work, neglected and ill-treated as it has been, 
that lead to more curious and subtle specula- 
tions on some of the most disputed and diffi- 
cult points of the philosophy of the human 
mind (such as relation, abstraction, &c.) than 
have been thrown out in any work for the 
last sixty years, I mean since Hume; for 
since his time, there has been no metaphysi- 
cian in this country worth the name. Yet his 
Treatise on Human Nature, he tells us, “fell 
stillborn from the press.” So it is that knowl- 
edge works its way, and reputation lingers far 
behind it. But truth is better than opinion, 
I maintain it; and as to the two stereotyped 
and unsold editions of the Essay on Conscious- 
ness, I say Honi, soit qui mal y pense!—My 
Uncle Toby had one idea in his head, that of 
his bowling-green, and another, that of the 
Widow Wadman. Oh, spare them both! I will 
only add one more anecdote in illustration of 
this theory of the mind’s being occupied with 
one idea, which is most frequently of a 
man’s self. A celebrated lyrical writer hap- 
pened to drop into a small party where they 
had just got the novel of Rob Roy, by the 
author of Waverley. The motto in the title- 
page was taken from a poem of his. This was 
a hint sufficient, a word to the wise. He in- 
stantly went to the book-shelf in the next 
room, took down the volume of his own 
poems, read the whole of that in question 
aloud with manifest complacency, replaced it 
on the shelf, and walked away; taking no 
more notice of Rob Roy than if there had 
been no such person, nor of the new novel 
than if it had not been written by its re- 
nowned author. There was no reciprocity in 
this. But the writer in question does not ad- 
mit of any merit, second to his own. 

Mr. Owen is a man remarkable for one 


feeling? The babbling of an idiot! He brought ss idea. It is that of himself and the Lanark 
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cotton-mills. He carries this idea backwards 
and forwards with him from Glasgow to Lon- 
don, without allowing any thing for attrition, 
and expects to find it in the same state of 
purity and perfection in the latter place as 
at the former. He acquires a wonderful ve- 
locity and impenetrability in his undaunted 
transit. Resistance to him is vain, while the 
whirling motion of the mailcoach remains in 
his head. 


“Nor Alps nor Apennines can keep him out, 
Nor fortified redoubt.” 


He even got possession, in the suddenness of 
his onset, of the steam-engine of the Times 
Newspaper, and struck off ten thousand wood- 
cuts of the Projected Villages, which afforded 
an ocular demonstration to all who saw them 
of the practicability of Mr. Owen’s whole 
scheme. He comes into a room with one of 
these documents in his hand, with the air of 
a schoolmaster and a quack-doctor mixed, asks 
very kindly how you do, and on hearing you 
are still in an indifferent state of health owing 
to bad digestion, instantly turns round, and 
observes, “That all that will be remedied in 
his plan: that indeed he thinks too much at- 
tention has been paid to the mind, and not 
enough to the body; that in his system, which 
he has now perfected, and which will shortly be 
generally adopted, he has provided effectually 
for both: that he has been long of opinion 
that the mind depends altogether on the phy- 
sical organisation, and where the latter is neg- 
lected or disordered, the former must lan- 
guish and want its due vigour: that exercise 
is therefore a part of his system, with full 
liberty to develop every faculty of mind and 
body: that two objections had been made to 
his New View of Society, vzz. its want of re- 
laxation from labour, and its want of variety; 
but the first of these, the too great restraint, 
he trusted he had already answered, for 
where the powers of mind and body were 
freely exercised and brought out, surely liberty 
must be allowed to exist in the highest degree; 
and as to the second, the monotony which 
would be produced by a regular and a gen- 
eral plan of co-operation, he conceived he had 
proved in his ‘New View’ and ‘Addresses to 
the higher Classes;’ that the co-operation he 
had recommended was necessarily conducive to 
the most extensive improvement of the ideas 
and faculties, and where this was the case, 
there must be the greatest possible variety in- 
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stead of a want of it.” And having said this, 
this expert and sweeping orator takes up his 
hat and walks down stairs after reading his 
lecture of truisms like a play-bill or an 
apothecary’s advertisement; and should you 
stop him at the door to say by way of putting 
in a word in common, that Mr. Southey seems 
somewhat favourable to his plan in his late 
Letter to Mr. William Smith, he looks at you 
with a smile of pity at the futility of all op- 
position and the idleness of all encourage- 
ment. People who thus swell out some vapid 
scheme of their own into undue importance, 
seem to me to labour under water in the 
head—to exhibit a huge hydrocephalus! They 
may be very worthy people for all that, but 
they are bad companions and very indifferent 
reasoners. Tom Moore says of some one some- 
where, “That he puts his hand in his breeches’ 
pocket like a crocodile.” The phrase is hiero- 
glyphical: but Mr. Owen and others might be 
said to put their foot in the question of social 
improvement and reform much in the same 
unaccountable manner. 

I hate to be surfeited with any thing, how- 
ever sweet. I do not want to be always tied 
to the same question, as if there were no 
other in the world. I like a mind more Cath- 
olic. 


“T love to talk with mariners, 
That come from a far countreé.” 


I am not for a “collusion” but “an ex- 
change” of ideas. It is well to hear what 
other people have to say on a number of sub- 
jects. I do not wish to be always respiring the 
same confined atmosphere, but to vary the 
scene, and get a little relief and fresh air out 
of doors. Do all we can to shake it off, there 
is always enough pedantry, egotism, and self- 
conceit left lurking behind: we need not seal 
ourselves up hermetically in these precious 
qualities; so as to think of nothing but our 
own wonderful discoveries, and hear nothing 
but the sound of our own voice. Scholars, like 
princes, may learn something by being incog- 
nito. Yet we see those who cannot go into a 
bookseller’s shop, or bear to be five minutes 
in a stage-coach, without letting you know 
who they are. They carry their reputation 
about with them as the snail does its shell, and 
sit under its canopy, like the lady in the lob- 
ster. I cannot understand this at all. What is 
the use of a man’s always revolving round his 
own little circle? He must, one should think, 
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be tired of it himself, as well as tire other 
people. A well-known writer says with much 
boldness both in the thought and expression, 
that “a Lord is imprisoned in the Bastille of 
a name, and cannot enlarge himself into 
man”: and I have known men of genius in 
the same predicament. Why must a man be 
for ever mouthing out his own poetry, com- 
paring himself with Milton, passage by pas- 
sage, and weighing every line in a balance of 
posthumous fame which he holds in his own 
hands? It argues a want of imagination as 
well as common sense. Has he no ideas but 
what he has put into verse; or none in com- 
mon with his hearers? Why should he think 
it the only scholar-like thing, the only “vir- 
tue extant” to see the merit of his writings, 
and that “men were brutes without them’? 
Why should he bear a grudge to all art, to all 
beauty, to all wisdom that does not spring 
from his own brain? Or why should he fondly 
imagine that there is but one fine thing in 
the world, namely, poetry, and that he is the 
only poet in it? It will never do. Poetry is a 
very fine thing; but there are other things 
besides it. Every thing must have its turn. 
Does a wise man think to enlarge his compre- 
hension by turning his eyes only on himself, 
or hope to conciliate the admiration of others 
by scouting, proscribing, and loathing all that 
they delight in? He must either have a dis- 
proportionate idea of himself, or be ignorant 
of the world in which he lives. It is quite 
enough to have one class of people born to 
think the universe made for them!—lIt seems 
also to argue a want of repose, of confidence, 
and firm faith in a man’s real pretensions to 
be always dragging them forward into the 
fore-ground, as if the proverb held here— 
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Out of sight out of mind. Does he, for in- 40 


stance, conceive that no one would think of 
his poetry, unless he forced it upon them by 
repeating it himself? Does he believe all com- 
petition, all allowance of another’s merit 
fatal to him? Must he, like Moody in the 
Country Girl, lock up the faculties of his ad- 
mirers in ignorance of all other fine things, 
painting, music, the antique, lest they should 
play truant to him? Methinks such a proceed- 
ing implies no good opinion of his own genius 
or their taste:—it is deficient in dignity and in 
decorum. Surely if any one is convinced of 
the reality of an acquisition, he can bear not 
to have it spoken of every minute. If he 
knows he has an undoubted superiority 
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any respect, he will not be uneasy because 
every one he meets is not in the secret, nor 
staggered by the report of rival excellence, 
One of the first mathematicians and classical 
scholars of the day was mentioning it as a 
compliment to himself that a cousin of his, 
a girl from school, had said of him—“You 
know M is a very plain good sort of a 
young man, but he is not any thing at all 
out of the common.” L. H. once said to me— 
“I wonder I never heard you speak upon this 
subject before, which you seem to have 
studied a good deal.” I answered, “Why, we 
were not reduced to that, that I know 
onl 

There are persons, who without being 
chargeable with the vice here spoken of, yet 
“stand accountant for as great a sin”; though 
not dull and monotonous, they are vivacious 
mannerists in their conversation, and exces- 
sive egotists. Though they run over a thou- 
sand subjects in mere gaiety of heart, their 
delight still flows from one idea, namely, 
themselves. Open the book in what page you 
will, there is a frontispiece of themselves 
staring you in the face. They are a sort of 
Jacks o? the Green, with a sprig of laurel, a 
little tinsel, and a little smut, but still playing 
antics and keeping in incessant motion, to at- 
tract attention and extort your pittance of ap- 
probation. Whether they talk of the town or 
the country, poetry or politics, it comes to 
much the same thing. If they talk to you of 
the town, its diversions, “its palaces, its ladies, 
and its streets,” they are the delight, the 
grace, and ornament of it. If they are describ- 
ing the charms of the country, they give no 
account of any individual spot or object or 
source of pleasure but the circumstance of 
their being there. “With them conversing, we 
forget all place, all seasons, and their change.” 
They perhaps pluck a leaf or a flower, patron- 
ise it, and hand it you to admire, but select 
no one feature of beauty or grandeur to dis- 
pute the palm of perfection with their own 
persons. Their rural descriptions are mere 
landscape back-grounds with their own por- 
traits in an engaging attitude in front. They 
are not observing or enjoying the scene, but 
doing the honours as masters of the cere- 
monies to nature, and arbiters of elegance to 
all humanity. If they tell a love-tale of en- 
amoured princesses, it is plain they fancy 
themselves the hero of the piece. If they dis- 


ss cuss poetry, their encomiums still turn on 
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something genial and unsophisticated, mean- 
ing their own style: if they enter into politics, 
it is understood that a hint from them to the 
potentates of Europe is sufficient. In short, 
as a lover (talk of what you will) brings in 
his mistress at every turn, so these persons 
contrive to divert your attention to the same 
darling object—they are, in fact, in love with 
themselves; and, like lovers, should be left 
to keep their own company. 


ON FAMILIAR STYLE 
(From Table Talk) 
It is not easy to write a familiar style. 


Many people mistake a familiar for a vulgar 
style, and suppose that to write without af- 


5 


15 


fectation is to write at random. On the con-2o 


trary, there is nothing that requires more 
precision, and, if I may so say, purity of ex- 
pression, than the style I am speaking of. It 
utterly rejects not only all unmeaning pomp, 


but all low, cant phrases, and loose, uncon-25 


nected, slipshod allusions. It is not to take 
the first word that offers, but the best word in 
common use; it is not to throw words together 
in any combinations we please, but to follow 


and avail ourselves of the true idiom of the3o 


language. To write a genuine familiar or truly 
English style, is to write as any one would 
speak in common conversation, who had a 
thorough command and choice of words, or 


who could discourse with ease, force, and per- 35 


spicuity, setting aside all pedantic and oratori- 
cal flourishes. Or to give another illustration, 
to write naturally is the same thing in regard 
to common conversation, as to read naturally 


is in regard to common speech. It does not 40 


follow that it is an easy thing to give the 
true accent and inflection to the words you 
utter, because you do not attempt to rise 
above the level of ordinary life and colloquial 


speaking. You do not assume indeed the4s 


solemnity of the pulpit, or the tone of stage- 
declamation; neither are you at liberty to 
gabble on at a venture, without emphasis or 
discretion, or to resort to vulgar dialect or 


clownish pronunciation. You must steer a mid- 50 


dle course. You are tied down to a given and 
appropriate articulation, which is determined 
by the habitual associations between sense 
and sound, and which you can only hit by 


must find the proper words and style to ex- 
press yourself by fixing your thoughts on the 
subject you have to write about. Any one 
may mouth out a passage with a theatrical 
cadence, or get upon stilts to tell his thoughts: 
but to write or speak with propriety and 
simplicity is a more difficult task. Thus it is 
easy to affect a pompous style, to use a word 
twice as big as the thing you want to express: 
it is not so easy to pitch upon the very word 
that exactly fits it. Out of eight or ten words 
equally common, equally intelligible, with 
nearly equal pretensions, it is a matter of 
some nicety and discrimination to pick out 
the very one, the preferableness of which is 
scarcely perceptible, but decisive. The reason 
why I object to Dr. Johnson’s style is, that 
there is no discrimination, no selection, no 
variety in it. He uses none but “tall, opaque 
words,” taken from the “first row of the 
rubric’’;—words with the greatest number of 
syllables, or Latin phrases with merely English 
terminations. If a fine style depended on this 
sort of arbitrary pretension, it would be fair 
to judge of an author’s elegance by the meas- 
urement of his words, and the substitution of 
foreign circumlocutions (with no precise as- 
sociations) for the mother-tongue. How simple 
it is to be dignified without ease, to be pom- 
pous without meaning! Surely, it is but a me- 
chanical rule for avoiding what is low to be 
always pedantic and affected. It is clear you 
cannot use a vulgar English word, if you never 
use a common English word at all. A fine 
tact is shewn in adhering to those which are 
perfectly common, and yet never falling into 
any expressions which are debased by dis- 
gusting circumstances, or which owe their sig- 
nification and point to technical or profes- 
sional allusions. A truly natural or familiar 
style can never be quaint or vulgar, for this 
reason, that it is of universal force and ap- 
plicability, and that quaintness and vulgarity 
arise out of the immediate connection of cer- 
tain words with coarse and disagreeable, 
or with confined ideas. The last form 
what we understand by cant or slang phrases. 
—To give an example of what is not very clear 
in the general statement. I should say that the 
phrase To cut with a knife, or To cut a piece 
of wood, is perfectly free from vulgarity, be- 
cause it is perfectly common: but to cut an 
acquaintance is not quite unexceptionable, be- 
cause it is not perfectly common or intelli- 


entering into the author’s meaning, as youss gible, and has hardly yet escaped out of the 
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limits of slang phraseology. I should hardly 
therefore use the word in this sense without 
putting it in italics as a license of expression, 
to be received cum grano salis. All provincial 


or bye-phrases come under the same mark of 5 


reprobation—all such as the writer transfers 
to the page from his fire-side or a particular 
coterie, or that he invents for his own sole 
use and convenience. I conceive that words 


strike out twenty varieties of familiar every- 
day language, each coming somewhat nearer 
to the feeling he wants to convey, and at 
last not hit upon that particular and only 
one, which may be said to be identical with 
the exact impression in his mind. This would 
seem to show that Mr. Cobbett is hardly right 
in saying that the first word that occurs is al- 
ways the best. It may be a very good one; 


are like money, not the worse for being com-roand yet a better may present itself on reflection 


mon, but that it is the stamp of custom alone 
that gives them circulation or value. I am fas- 
tidious in this respect, and would almost as 
soon coin the currency of the realm as counter- 


feit the King’s English. I never invented or 15 


gave a new and unauthorised meaning to any 
word but one single one (the term impersonal 
applied to feelings) and that was in an ab- 
struse metaphysical discussion to express a 
very difficult distinction. 
know) loudly accused of revelling in vulgar- 
isms and broken English. I cannot speak to 
that point: but so far I plead guilty to the 
determined use of acknowledged idioms and 


common elliptical expressions. I am not sure 2s 


that the critics in question know the one 
from the other, that is, can distinguish any 
medium between formal pedantry and the 
most barbarous solecism. As an author, I 


endeavour to employ plain words and popular 3° 


modes of construction, as were I a chapman 
and dealer, I should common weights and 
measures. 

The proper force of words lies not in the 


words themselves, but in their application. A 3s 


word may be a fine-sounding word, of an un- 
usual length, and very imposing from its 
learning and novelty, and yet in the connec- 
tion in which it is introduced, may be quite 


pointless and irrelevant. It is not pomp or4o 


pretension, but the adaptation of the expression 
to the idea that clenches a writer’s meaning :— 
as it is not the size or glessiness of the ma- 
terials, but their being fitted each to its 


place, that gives strength to the arch; or as 45 


the pegs and nails are as necessary to the 
support of the building as the larger timbers, 
and more so than the mere showy, unsubstan- 
tial ornaments. I hate anything that occupies 


more space than it is worth. I hate to see aso 


load of band-boxes go along the street, and 
I hate to see a parcel of big words without 
anything in them. A person who does not de- 
liberately dispose of all his thoughts alike in 
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or from time to time. It should be suggested 
naturally, however, and spontaneously, from 
a fresh and lively conception of the subject. 
We seldom succeed by trying at improvement, 
or by merely substituting one word for an- 
other that we are not satisfied with, as we 
cannot recollect the name of a place or person 
by merely plaguing ourselves about it. We 
wander farther from the point by persisting 
in a wrong scent; but it starts up accidentally 
in the memory when we least expected it, 
by touching some link in the chain of previous 
association. 

There are those who hoard up and make 
a cautious display of nothing but rich and 
rare phraseology;—ancient medals, obscure 
coins, and Spanish pieces of eight. They are 
very curious to inspect; but I myself would 
neither offer nor take them in the course 
of exchange. A sprinkling of archaisms is not 
amiss; but a tissue of obsolete expressions is 
more fit for keep than wear. I do not say I 
would not use any phrase that had been 
brought into fashion before the middle or the 
end of the last century; but I should be shy 
of using any that had not been employed by 
any approved author during the whole of that 
time. Words, like clothes, get old-fashioned, 
or mean and ridiculous, when they have been 
for some time laid aside. Mr. Lamb is the 
only imitator of old English style I can read 
with pleasure; and he is so thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of his authors, that the 
idea of imitation is almost done away. There 
is an inward unction, a marrowy vein both in 
the thought and feeling, an intuition, deep and 
lively, of his subject, that carries off any 
quaintness or awkwardness arising from an 
antiquated style and dress. The matter is com- 
pletely his own, though the manner is as- 
sumed. Perhaps his ideas are altogether so 
marked and individual, as to require their 
point and pungency to be neutralised by the 
affectation of a singular but traditional form 


cumbrous draperies and flimsy disguises, may ss of conveyance. Tricked out in the prevail- 
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ing costume, they would probably seem more 
startling and out of the way. The old English 
authors, Burton, Fuller, Coryate, Sir Thomas 
Browne, are a kind of mediators between us 
and the more eccentric and whimsical modern, 
reconciling us to his peculiarities. I do not 
however know how far this is the case or not, 
till he condescends to write like one of us. 
I must confess that what I like best of his 


ordinary speech is never short of an hyper- 
bole, splendid, imposing, vague, incomprehen- 
sible, magniloquent, a cento of sounding com- 
mon-places. If some of us, whose “ambition is 


s more lowly,” pry a little too narrowly into 


nooks and corners to pick up a number of 
“unconsidered trifles,’ they never once di- 
rect their eyes or lift their hands to seize 
on any but the most gorgeous, tarnished, 


papers under the signature of Elia (still I do1o thread-bare patch-work set of phrases, the 


not presume, amidst such excellence, to de- 
cide what is most excellent) is the account of 
Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist, which is also 
the most free from obsolete allusions and 
turns of expression— 


“A well of native English undefiled.” 


To those acquainted with his admired proto- 
types, these Essays of the ingenious and highly 
gifted author have the same sort of charm 
and relish, that Erasmus’s Colloquies or a fine 
piece of modern Latin have to the classical 
scholar. Certainly, I do not know any bor- 
rowed pencil that has more power or felicity 
of execution than the one of which I have 
here been speaking. 

It is as easy to write a gaudy style without 
ideas, as it is to spread a pallet of showy 
colours, or to smear in a flaunting transpar- 


ency. “What do you read?”—‘‘Words, words, 30 


words.”—‘What is the matter?”—“Nothing,” 
it might be answered. The florid style is the 
reverse of the familiar. The last is employed 
as an unvarnished medium to convey ideas; 


the first is resorted to as a spangled veil to 35 


conceal the want of them. When there is 
nothing to be set down but words, it costs 
little to have them fine. Look through the 
dictionary, and cull out a florilegium, rival the 


tulippomania. Rouge high enough, and never 4o 


mind the natural complexion. The vulgar, who 
are not in the secret, will admire the look 
of preternatural health and vigour; and the 
fashionable, who regard only appearances, will 


be delighted with the imposition. Keep to your 45 


sounding generalities, your tinkling phrases, 
and all will be well. Swell out an unmeaning 
truism to a perfect tympany of style. A 
thought, a distinction is the rock on which 


all this brittle cargo of verbiage splits at once. so 


Such writers have merely verbal imagina- 
tions, that retain nothing but words. Or their 
puny thoughts have dragon-wings, all green 
and gold. They soar far above the vulgar fail- 


left-off finery of poetic extravagance, trans- 
mitted down through successive generations 
of barren pretenders. If they criticise actors 
and actresses, a huddled phantasmagoria of 


15 feathers, spangles, floods of light, and oceans 


2 


ian 


of sound float before their morbid sense, which 
they paint in the style of Ancient Pistol. Not 
a glimpse can you get of the merits or de- 
fects of the performers: they are hidden in a 
profusion of barbarous epithets and wilful 
rhodomontade. Our hypercritics are not think- 
ing of these little fantoccini beings— 


“That strut and fret their hour upon the stage”— 


but of tall phantoms of words, abstractions, 
genera and species, sweeping clauses, periods 
that unite the Poles, forced alliterations, as- 
tounding antitheses— 


“And on their pens Fustian sits plumed.” 


If they describe kings and queens, it is an 
Eastern pageant. The Coronation at either 
House is nothing to it. We get at four repeated 
images—a curtain, a throne, a sceptre, and a 
foot-stool. These are with them the wardrobe 
of a lofty imagination; and they turn their 
servile strains to servile uses. Do we read a 
description of pictures? It is not a reflection 
of tones and hues which “nature’s own sweet 
and cunning hand laid on,” but piles of pre- 
cious stones, rubies, pearls, emeralds, Gol- 
conda’s mines, and all the blazonry of art. 
Such persons are in fact besotted with words, 
and their brains are turned with the glitter- 
ing, but empty and sterile phantoms of things. 
Personifications, capital letters, seas of sun- 
beams, visions of glory, shining inscriptions, 
the figures of a transparency, Britannia with 
her shield, or Hope leaning on an anchor, 
make up their stock in trade. They may be 
considered as hieroglyphical writers. Images 
stand out in their minds isolated and impor- 
tant merely in themselves, without any ground- 
work of feeling—there is no context in their 


ing of the Sermo humi obrepens—their most 55 imaginations. Words affect them in the same 
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way, by the mere sound, that is, by their 
possible, not by their actual application to 
the subject in hand. They are fascinated by 
first appearances, and have no sense of con- 


sequences. Nothing more is meant by them 5 


than meets the ear: they understand or feel 
nothing more than meets their eye. The web 
and texture of the universe, and of the heart 
of man, is a mystery to them: they have no 


faculty that strikes a chord in unison with1o 


it. They cannot get beyond the daubings of 
fancy, the varnish of sentiment. Objects are 
not linked to feelings, words to things, but 
images revolve in splendid mockery, words 


represent themselves in their strange rhap- rs 


sodies. The categories of such a mind are 
pride and ignorance—pride in outside show, 
to which they sacrifice every thing, and ig- 
norance of the true worth and hidden structure 


both of words and things. With a sovereign zo 


contempt for what is familiar and natural, 
they are the slaves of vulgar affectation—of 
a routine of high-flown phrases. Scorning to 
imitate realities, they are unable to invent any 


thing, to strike out one original idea. They are 25 


not copyists of nature, it is true: but they 
are the poorest of all plagiarists, the plagiarists 
of words. All is far-fetched, dear-bought, arti- 
ficial, oriental in subject and allusion: all is 


mechanical, conventional, vapid, formal, pe-3o 


dantic in style and execution. They startle and 
confound the understanding of the reader, 
by the remoteness and obscurity of their illus- 
trations: they soothe the ear by the monot- 


ony of the same everlasting round of circul- 35 


tous metaphors. They are the mock-school in 
poetry and prose. They flounder about be- 
tween fustian in expression, and bathos in 
sentiment. They tantalise the fancy, but never 


reach the head nor touch the heart. Their 40 


Temple of Fame is like a shadowy structure 
raised by Dulness to Vanity, or like Cow- 
per’s description of the Empress of Russia’s 
palace of ice, as “worthless as in- shew ‘twas 
glittering ”— 


“Tt smiled, and it was cold!” 


PAE EIGH 
5 
.. . Reader, have you ever seen a fight? 
If not, you have a pleasure to come, at least, 
if it is a fight like that between the Gas-man 
and Bill Neate. The crowd was very great 


45 


were coming up, with streamers flying and 
music playing, and the country-people were 
pouring in over hedge and ditch in all direc- 
tions, to see their hero beat or be beaten. 
The odds were still on Gas, but only about 
five to four. Gully had been down to try 
Neate, and had backed him considerably, 
which was a damper to the sanguine confidence 
of the adverse party. About two hundred thou- 
sand pounds were pending. The Gas says, he 
has lost 3000£. which were promised him by 
different gentlemen if he had won. He had 
presumed too much on himself, which had 
made others presume on him. This spirited 
and formidable young fellow seems to have 
taken for his motto the old maxim, that “there 
are three things necessary to success in life— 
Impudence! Impudence! Impudence!” It is 
so in matters of opinion, but not in the 
Fancy, which is the most practical of all 
things, though even here confidence is half 
the battle, but only half. Our friend had 
vapoured and swaggered too much, as if he 
wanted to grin and bully his adversary out 
of the fight. “Alas! the Bristol man was not 
so tamed!’ —“This is the grave-digger” (would 
Tom Hickman exclaim in the moments of 
intoxication from gin and success, shewing 
his tremendous right hand), “this will send 
many of them to their long homes; I haven’t 
done with them yet!” Why should he— 
though he had licked four of the best men 
within the hour, yet why should he threaten 
to inflict dishonourable chastisement on my 
old master Richmond, a veteran going off the 
stage, and who has borne his sable honours 
meekly? Magnanimity, my dear Tom, and 
bravery, should be inseparable. Or why should 
he go up to his antagonist, the first time he 
ever saw him at the Fives Court, and meas- 
uring him from head to foot with a glance 
of contempt, as Achilles surveyed Hector, say 
to him, “What, are you Bill Neates? I'll knock 
more blood out of that great carcase of thine, 
this day fortnight, than you ever knock’d 
out of a bullock’s.” It was not manly, ’twas 
not fighter-like. If he was sure of the victory 
(as he was not), the less said about it the 
better. Modesty should accompany the Fancy 
as its shadow. The best men were always the 
best behaved. Jem Belcher, the Game Chicken 
(before whom the Gas-man could not have 
lived) were civil, silent men. So is Cribb, so is 
Tom Belcher, the most elegant of sparrers, 


when we arrived on the spot; open carriages 5; and not a man for every one to take by the 
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nose. I enlarged on this topic in the mail how short a time will determine their fate. 
(while Turtle was asleep), and said very wisely After the first blow is struck, there is no op- 
(as I thought) that impertinence was a part of portunity for nervous apprehensions; you are 
no profession. A boxer was bound to beat swallowed up in the immediate interest of 
his man, but not to thrust his fist either ac- 5 the scene—but 
tually or by implication, in every one’s face. ; : 
Even a highwayman, in the way of trade, “Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

: ; And the first motion, a]l the interim is 
may blow out your brains, but if he uses foul Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.” 
language at the same time, I should say he 
was no gentleman. A boxer, I would infer,:0 I found it so as I felt the sun’s rays clinging 
need not be a blackguard or a coxcomb, more to my back, and saw the white wintry clouds 
than another. Perhaps I press this point too sink below the verge of the horizon. “So, I 
much on a fallen man—Mr. Thomas Hickman thought, my fairest hopes have faded from my 
has by this time learnt that first of all lessons, sight!—so will the Gas-man’s glory, or that 
“That man was made to mourn.” He has lost:; of his adversary, vanish in an hour.” The 
nothing by the late fight but his presumption; swells were parading in their white box-coats, 
and that every man may do as well without! the outer ring was cleared with some bruises 
By an over-display of this quality, however, on the heads and shins of the rustic assembly 
the public had been prejudiced against him, (for the cockneys had been distanced by the 
and the knowing-ones were taken in. Few but 2o sixty-six miles); the time drew near, I had 
those who had bet on him wished Gas to win. got a good stand; a bustle, a buzz, ran through 
With my own prepossessions on the subject, the crowd, and from the opposite side en- 
the result of the 11th of December appeared tered Neate, between his second and bottle- 
to me as fine a piece of poetical justice as holder. He rolled along, swathed in his loose 
I had ever witnessed. The difference of weight 2; great coat, his knock-knees bending under his 
between the two combatants (14 stone to huge bulk; and, with a modest cheerful air, 
12) was nothing to the sporting men. Great, threw his hat into the ring. He then just 
heavy, clumsy, long-armed Bill Neate kicked looked round, and began quietly to undress: 
the beam in the scale of the Gas-man’s vanity. when from the other side there was a similar 
The amateurs were frightened at his big words, 30 rush and an opening made, and the Gas-man 
and thought that they would make up for came forward with a conscious air of antici- 
the difference of six feet and five feet nine. pated triumph, too much like the cock-of-the- 
Truly, the FANCY are not men of imagination. walk. He strutted about more than became 
They judge of what has been, and cannot a hero, sucked oranges with a supercilious air. 
conceive of any thing that is to be. The Gas- 3s and threw away the skin with a toss of his 
man had won hitherto; therefore he must head, and went up and looked at Neate, which 
beat a man half as big again as himself— was an act of supererogation. The only sensi- 
and that to a certainty. Besides, there are ble thing he did was, as he strode away from 
as many feuds, factions, prejudices, pedantic the modern Ajax, to fling out his arms, as if 
notions in the FANCY as in the state or in the 4o he wanted to try whether they would do 
schools. Mr. Gully is almost the only cool, their work that day. By this time they had 
sensible man among them, who exercises an stripped, and presented a strong contrast in 
unbiassed discretion, and is not a slave to appearance. If Neate was like Ajax, “with 
his passions in these matters. But enough of Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear’ the pugilistic 
reflections, and to our tale. The day, as I45 reputation of all Bristol, Hickman might be 
have said, was fine for a December morning. compared to Diomed, light, vigorous, elastic, 
The grass was wet, and the ground miry, and and his back glistened in the sun, as he moved 
ploughed up with multitudinous feet, except about, like a panther’s hide. There was now 
that, within the ring itself, there was a spot a dead pause—attention was awe-struck. Who 
of virgin-green closed in and unprofaned by s0 at that moment, big with a great event, did 
vulgar tread, that shone with dazzling bright- not draw his breath short—did not feel his 
ness in the mid-day sun. For it was now noon, heart throb? All was ready. They tossed up 
and we had an hour to wait. This is the trying for the sun, and the Gas-man won. They were 


time. It is then the heart sickens, as you led up to the scratch—shook hands, and went 
think what the two champions are about, andss5 at it, 
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was all over. After making play a short time, 
the Gas-man flew at his adversary like a 
tiger, struck five blows in as many seconds, 


In the first round every one thought it 
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out of its reach, and felled him with the re- 
turn of his left. There was little cautious 
sparring—no half-hits—no tapping and tri- 
fling, none of the petit-maitreship of the art— 


three first, and then following him as he stag- 5 they were almost all knock-down blows:—the 


gered back, two more, right and left, and down 
he fell, a mighty ruin. There was a shout, and 
I said, “There is no standing this.” Neate 
seemed like a lifeless lump of flesh and bone, 


fight was a good stand-up fight. The wonder 
was the half-minute time. If there had been 
a minute or more allowed between each round, 
it would have been intelligible how they should 


round which the Gas-man’s blows played with 10 by degrees recover strength and resolution: 


the rapidity of electricity or lightning, and 
you imagined he would only be lifted up to 
be knocked down again. It was as if Hickman 
held a sword or a fire in that right hand of 


but to see two men smashed to the ground, 
smeared with gore, stunned, senseless, the 
breath beaten out of their bodies; and then, 
before you recover from the shock, to see 


his, and directed it against an unarmed body. 1s them rise up with new strength and courage, 


They met again, and Neate seemed, not cowed, 
but particularly cautious. I saw his teeth 
clenched together and his brows knit close 
against the sun. He held out both his arms 


at full length straight before him, like two2zo 


sledge-hammers, and. raised his left an inch 
or two higher. The Gas-man could not get over 
this guard—they struck mutually and fell, but 
without advantage on either side. It was the 


same in the next round; but the balance of: 


power was thus restored—the fate of the 
battle was suspended. No one could tell how 
it would end. This was the only moment in 
which opinion was divided; for, in the next, 


the Gas-man aiming a mortal blow at his ad-3o 


versary’s neck, with his right hand, and fail- 
ing from the length he had to reach, the 
other returned it with his left at full swing, 
planted a tremendous blow on his cheek-bone 


and eyebrow, and made a red ruin of that 3s 


side of his face. The Gas-man went down, and 
there was another shout—a roar of triumph 
as the waves of fortune rolled tumultuously 
from side to side. This was a settler. Hickman 


got up, and “grinned horrible a ghastly smile,” 4 


yet he was evidently dashed in his opinion 
of himself; it was the first time he had ever 
been so punished; all one side of his face 
was perfect scarlet, and his right eye was 


closed in dingy blackness, as he advanced to 4s 


the fight, less confident, but still determined. 
After one or two rounds, not receiving an- 
other such remembrance, he rallied and went 
at it with his former impetuosity. But in vain. 


His strength had been weakened,—his blows so 


could not tell at such a distance,—he was 
obliged to fling himself at his adversary, and 
could not strike from his feet; and almost as 
regularly as he flew at him with his right 


stand ready to inflict or receive mortal of- 
fence, and rush upon each other “like two 
clouds over the Caspian”—this is the most 
astonishing thing of all:—this is the high 
and heroic state of man! From this time 
forward the event became more certain 
every round; and about the twelfth it 
seemed as if it must have been over. 
Hickman generally stood with his back to 


me; but in the scuffle, he had changed 
positions, and Neate just then made a 
tremendous lunge at him, and hit him 


full in the face. It was doubtful whether 
he would fall backwards or forwards; he 
hung suspended for a second or two, and 
then fell back, throwing his hands in the air, 
and with his face lifted up to the sky. I never 
saw anything more terrific than his aspect just 
before he fell. All traces of life, of natural 
expression, were gone from him. His face was 
like a human skull, a death’s head, spouting 
blood. The eyes were filled with blood, the 
nose streamed with blood, the mouth gaped 
blood. He was not like an actual man, but 
like a preternatural, spectral appearance, or 
like one of the figures in Dante’s Juferno. 
Yet he fought on after this for several rounds, 
still striking the first desperate blow, and 
Neate standing on the defensive, and using the 
same cautious guard to the last, as if he had 
still all his work to do; and it was not till 
the Gas-man was so stunned in the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth round, that his senses for- 
sook him, and he could not come to time, that 
the battle was declared over. Ye who despise 
the Fancy, do something to shew as much 
pluck, or as much self-possession as this, be- 
fore you assume a superiority which you have 
never given a single proof of by any one ac 


hand, Neate warded the blow, or drew back ss tion in the whole course of your lives!—When 
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the Gas-man came to himself, the first words 
he uttered were, “Where am I? What is the 
matter?” “Nothing is the matter, Tom,—you 
have lost the battle, but you are the bravest 
man alive.” And Jackson whispered to him, “I 
am collecting a purse for you, Tom.’”—Vain 
sounds, and unheard at that moment! Neate 
instantly went up and shook him cordially by 
the hand, and seeing some old acquaintance, 
began to flourish with his fists, calling out, 
“Ah, you always said I couldn’t fight—What 
do you think now?” But all in good humour, 
and without any appearance of arrogance; 
only it was evident Bill Neate was pleased 
that he had won the fight. When it was over, I 
asked Cribb if he did not think it was a good 
one? He said, “Pretty well!’ The carrier- 
pigeons now mounted into the air, and one of 
them flew with the news of her husband’s vic- 
tory to the bosom of Mrs. Neate. Alas, for 
Mrs. Hickman! 
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ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE; OR, AD- 


VICE TO A SCHOOLBOY 


My Dear Little Fellow,—You are now go- 
ing to settle at school, and may consider this 
as your first entrance into the world. As 
my health is so indifferent, and I may not 
be with you long, I wish to leave you some 
advice (the best I can) for your conduct in 
life, both that it may be of use to you, and 
as something to remember me by. I may at 
least be able to caution you against my own 
errors, if nothing else. 

As we went along to your new place of 
destination, you often repeated that “You 
durst say they were a set of stupid, disagree- 
able people,” meaning the people at the 
school. You were to blame in this. It is good 
old rule to hope for the best. Always, my 
dear, believe things to be right, till you find 
them to the contrary; and even then, instead 
of irritating yourself against them, endeavour 
to put up with them as well as you can, if 
you cannot alter them. You said “You were 
sure you should not like the school where you 
were going.” This was wrong. What you meant 
was that you did not like to leave home. But 
you could not tell whether you should like 
the school or not, till you had given it a 
trial. Otherwise, your saying that you should 
not like it was determining that you would 
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you cannot have things exactly as you wish, 
make them out worse than they are, through 
mere spite and wilfulness. 

You seemed at first to take no notice of 
your school-fellows, or rather to set yourself 
against them, because they were strangers to. 
you. They knew as little of you as you did 
of them; so that this would have been a 
reason for their keeping aloof from you as 
well, which you would have felt as a hard- 
ship. Learn never to conceive a_ prejudice 
against others, because you know nothing of 
them. It is bad reasoning, and makes ene- 
mies of half the world. Do not think ill of 
them, till they behave ill to you; and then 
strive to avoid the faults which you see in 
them. This will disarm their hostility sooner 
than pique or resentment or complaint. 

I thought you were disposed to criticise the 
dress of some of the boys as not so good as 
your own. Never despise any one for any 
thing that he cannot help—least of all, for 
his poverty. I would wish you to keep up 
appearances yourself as a defence against 
the idle sneers of the world, but I would 
not have you value yourself upon them. I 
hope you will neither be the dupe nor victim 
of vulgar prejudices. Instead of saying above 
— ‘Never despise any one for any thing 
that he cannot help’—I might have said, 
“Never despise any one at all’; for con- 
tempt implies a triumph over and pleasure 
in the ill of another. It means that you are 
glad and congratulate yourself on their fail- 
ings or misfortunes. The sense of inferiority 
in others, without this indirect appeal to our 
self-love, is a painful feeling, and not an 
exulting one. 

You complain since, that the boys laugh 
at you and do not care about you, and that 
you are not treated as you were at home. 
My dear, that is one of the chief reasons for 
your being sent to school, to inure you be- 
times to the unavoidable rubs and uncertain 
reception you may meet with in life. You can- 
not always be with me, and perhaps it is as 
well that you cannot. But you must not ex- 
pect others to show the same concern about 
you as I should. You have hitherto been a 
spoiled child, and have been used to have 
your own way a good deal, both in the house 
and among your play-fellows, with whom you 
were too fond of being a leader: but you 
have good-nature and good-sense, and will get 


not like it. Never anticipate evils; or, because ss the better of this in time. You have now got 
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among other boys who are your equals, or 
bigger and ‘stronger than yourself, and who 
have something else to attend to besides 
humouring your whims and fancies; and you 
feel this as a repulse or piece of injustice. 
But the first lesson to learn is that there are 
other people in the world besides yourself. 
There are a number of boys in the school 
where you are, whose amusements and pur- 
suits (whatever they may be) are and ought 
to be of as much consequence to them as 
yours can be to you, and to which therefore 
you must give way in your turn. The more 
airs of childish self-importance you give your- 
self, you will only expose yourself to be the 
more thwarted and laughed at. True equality 
is the only true morality or true wisdom. Re- 
member always that you are but one among 
others, and you can hardly mistake your place 
in society. In your father’s hcuse, you might 
do as you pleased: in the world, you will find 
competitors at every turn. You are not born 
a King’s son to destroy or dictate to mil- 
lions: you can only expect to share their 
fate, or settle your differences amicably with 
them. You already find it so at school; and 
I wish you to be reconciled to your situation 
as soon and with as little pain as you can. 

It was my misfortune perhaps to be bred 
up among Dissenters, who look with too 
jaundiced an eye at others, and set too high 
a value on their own peculiar pretensions. 
From being proscribed themselves, they learn 
to proscribe others; and come in the end to 
reduce all integrity of principle and soundness 
of opinion within the pale of their own little 
communion. Those who were out of it and 
did not belong to the class of Rational Dis- 
senters, I was led erroneously to look upon 
as hardly deserving the name of rational be- 
ings. Being thus satisfied as to the select few 
who are “the salt of the earth,” it is easy to 
persuade ourselves that we are at the head 
of them, and to fancy ourselves’ of more im- 
portance in the scale of true desert than all 
the rest of the world put together, who do 
not interpret a certain text of Scripture in 
the manner that we have been taught to do. 
You will (from the difference of education) 
be free from this bigotry, and will, I hope, 
avoid everything akin to the same exclusive 
and narrow-minded spirit. Think that the 
minds of men are various as their faces— 
that the modes and employments of life are 
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is more than one class of merit—that though 
others may be wrong in some things, they 
are not so in all—and that countless races of 
men have been born, have lived and died 
without ever hearing of any one of those 
points in which you take a just pride and 
pleasure—and you will not err on the side 
of that spiritual pride or intellectual cox- 
combry which has been so often the bane of 
the studious and learned! 

I observe you have got a way of speaking 
of your school-fellows as “that Hoare, that 
Harris,” and so on, as if you meant to mark 
them out for particular reprobation, or did 
not think them good enough for you. It is 
a bad habit to speak disrespectfully of others: 
for it will lead you to think and feel un- 
charitably towards them. Ill names beget ill 
blood. Even where there may be some re- 
peated trifling provocation, it is better to be 
courteous, mild, and forbearing, than captious, 
impatient, and fretful. The faults of others 
too often arise out of our own ill-temper; 
or though they should be real, we shall not 
mend them, by exasperating ourselves against 
them. Treat your playmates, as Hamlet ad- 
vises Polonius to treat the players, “accord- 
ing to your own dignity, rather than their 
deserts.” If you fly out at every thing in them 
that you disapprove or think done on purpose 
to annoy you, you lie constantly at the mercy 
of their caprice, rudeness, or ill-nature. You 
should be more your own master. 

Do not begin to quarrel with the world too 
soon: for, bad as it may be, it is the best 
we have to live in—here. If railing would 
have made it better, it would have been re- 
formed long ago: but as this is not to be 
hoped for at the present, the best way is to 
slide through it as contentedly and inno- 
cently as we may. The worst fault it has, is 
want of charity; and calling kuave and fool 
at every turn will not cure this failing. Con- 
sider (as a matter of vanity) that if there 
were not so many knaves and fools as we 
find, the wise and honest would not be those 
rare and shining characters that they are al- 
lowed to be; and (as a matter of philosophy) 
that if the world be really incorrigible in 
this respect, it is a reflection to make one 
sad, not angry. We may laugh or weep at 
the madness of mankind; we have no right 
to vilify them, for our own sakes or theirs. 
Misanthropy is not the disgust of the mind 


numberless as they are necessary--that there ss; at human nature, but with itself; or it is 
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laying its own exaggerated vices and foul which we know will ensure the favourable 
blots at the door of others! Do not, however, opinion of others, it shews we set opinion at 
mistake what I have here said. I would not defiance, or consider ourselves above it, which 
have you, when you grow up, adopt the low no one ever did with impunity. An inatten- 
and sordid fashion of palliating existing s tion to our own persons implies a disrespect 
abuses or of puiting the best face upon the to others, and may often be traced no less 
worst things. I only mean that indiscriminate, to a want of good-nature than of good sense. 
unqualified satire can do little good, and that The old maxim—Desire to please, and you 
those who indulge in the most revolting will infallibly please—explains the whole mat- 
speculations on human nature, do not them- re ter. If there is a tendency to vanity and af- 
selves always set the fairest examples, or fectation on this side of the question, there 
strive to prevent its lower degradation. They is an equal alloy of pride and obstinacy on 
seem rather willing to reduce it to their the opposite one. Slovenliness may at any 
theoretical standard. For the rest, the very time be cured by an effort of resolution, but 
outcry that it made (if sincere) shews that15 a graceful carriage requires an early habit, 
things cannot be quite as bad as they are and in most cases the aid of the dancing- 
represented. The abstract hatred and scorn of master. I would not have you, from not know- 
vice implies the capacity for virtue: the im- ing how to enter a room properly, stumble at 
patience expressed at the most striking in- the very threshold in the good graces of those 
stances of deformity prove the innate idea 20 on whom it is possible the fate of your future 
and love of beauty in the human mind. The life may depend. Nothing creates a greater 
best antidote I can recommend to you here- prejudice against any one than awkwardness. 
after against the disheartening effect of such A person who is confused in manner and ges- 
writings as those of Rochefoucault, Mande- ture seems to have done something wrong, or 
ville, and others, will be to look at the pic- 25 as if he was conscious of no one qualifica- 
tures of Raphael and Correggio. You need tion to build a confidence in himself upon. 
not be altogether ashamed, my dear little On the other hand, openness, freedom, self- 
boy, of belonging to a species which could possession, set others at ease with you by 
produce such faces as those; nor despair of | shewing you are on good terms with yourself. 
doing something worthy of a laudable ambi- 30 Grace in women gains the affections sooner, 
tion, when you see what such hands have and secures them longer, than any thing else 
wrought! You will, perhaps, one day have rea- —it is an outward and visible sign of an 
son to thank me for this advice. inward harmony of soul—as the want of it 
As to your studies and school-exercises, I in men, as if the mind and body equally 
wish you to learn Latin, French, and danc- 3s hitched in difficulties and were distracted 
ing. I would insist upon the last more par- with doubts, is the greatest impediment in the 
ticularly, both because it is more likely to be career of gallantry and road to the female 
neglected, and because it is of the greatest heart. Another thing I would caution you 
consequence to your success in life. Every against is not to pore over your books till 
thing almost depends upon first impressions; 40 you are bent almost double—a habit you 
and these depend (besides person, which is not will never be able to get the better of, and 
in our power) upon two things, dress and which you will find of serious ill consequence. 
address, which every one may command with A stoop in the shoulders sinks a man in 
proper attention. These are the small coin in public and in private estimation. You are at 
the intercourse of life, which are continually 4; present straight enough, and you walk with 
in request; and perhaps you will find at the boldness and spirit. Do nothing to take away 
year’s end, or towards the close of life, that the use of your limbs, or the spring and elas- 
the daily insults, coldness, or contempt, to ticity of your muscles. As to all worldly ad- 
which you have been exposed by a neglect of vantages, it is to the full of as much im- 
such superficial recommendations, are hardly s0 portance that your deportment should be erect 
atoned for by the few proofs | of esteem or and manly as your actions. 
admiration which your integrity or talents You will naturally find out all this and 
have been able to extort in the course of it. fall into it, if your attention is drawn out 
When we habitually disregard those things sufficiently to what is passing around you; 
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and this will be the case, unless you are 
absorbed too much in books and those seden- 
tary studies, 


“Which waste the marrow, and consume the 
brain.” 


You are, I think, too fond of reading as 
it is. As one means of avoiding excess in this 
way, I would wish you to make it a rule, 
never to read at meal-times, nor in company 
when there is any (even the most trivial) 
conversation going on, nor ever to let your 
eagerness to learn encroach upon your play- 
hours. Books are but one inlet of knowledge; 
and the pores of the mind, like those of the 
body, should be left open to all impressions. 
I applied too close to my studies, soon after 
I was of your age, and hurt myself irreparably 
by it. Whatever may be the value of learn- 
ing, health and good spirits are of more. 

I would have you, as I said, make your- 
self master of French, because you may find 
it of use in the commerce of life; and I would 
have you learn Latin, partly because I learnt 
it myself, and I would not have you without 
any of the advantages or sources of knowl- 
edge that I possessed—it would be a bar of 
separation between us—and secondly, because 
there is an atmosphere round this sort of 
classical ground, to which that of actual life 
is gross and vulgar. Shut out from this garden 
of early sweetness, we may well exclaim— 


“How shall we part and wander down 

Into a lower world, to this obscure 

And wild? How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustom’d to immortal fruits?” 


I do not think the Classics so indispensable 
to the cultivation of your intellect as on 
another account, which I have seen explained 
elsewhere, and you will have no objection to 
turn with me to the passage. 

“The study of the Classics is less to be 
regarded as an exercise of the intellect, than 
as a discipline of humanity.” The peculiar ad- 
vantage of this mode of education consists not 
so much in strengthening the understanding, 
as in softening and refining the taste. It 
gives men liberal views; it accustoms the 
mind to take an interest in things foreign 
to itself; to love virtue for its own sake; to 
prefer fame to life, and glory to riches; and 
to fix our thoughts on the remote and perma- 
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nent, instead of narrow and fleeting objects. 
It teaches us to believe that there is some- 
thing really great and excellent in the world, 
surviving all the shocks of accident and 
fluctuations of opinion, and raises us above 
that low and servile fear, which bows only 
to present power and upstart authority. Rome 
and Athens filled a place in the history of 
mankind, which can never be occupied again. 
They were two cities set on a hill, which could 
not be hid; all eyes have seen them, and 
their light shines like a mighty sea-mark into 
the abyss of time. 


“Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands; 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 
Destructive war, and all-involving age. 

Hail, bards triumphant, born in happier days, 
Immortal heirs of universal praise! 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow.” 


It is this feeling more than anything else 
which produces a marked difference between 
the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, and which, by the weight and impor- 
tance of the consequences attached to the 
former, stamps every word with a monu- 
mental firmness. By conversing with the 
mighty dead, we imbibe sentiment with knowl- 
edge. We become strongly attached to those 
who can no longer either hurt or serve us, 
except through the influence which they exert 
over the mind. We feel the presence of that 
power which gives immortality to human 
thoughts and actions, and catch the flame of 
enthusiasm from all nations and ages. 
Because, however, you have learnt Latin 
and Greek, and can speak a different language, 
do not fancy yourself of a different order of 
being from those you ordinarily converse with. 
They perhaps know and can do more things 
than you, though you have learnt a greater 
variety of mames to express the same thing 
by. The great object indeed of these studies 


; is to be “‘a cure for a narrow and selfish spirit” 


and to carry the mind out of its petty and 
local prejudices to the idea of a more general 
humanity... . 

Gravity is one great ingredient in the con- 
duct of life, and perhaps a certain share of it 
is hardly to be dispensed with. Few people 
can afford to be quite unaffected. At any rate, 
do not put your worst qualities foremost. Do 
not seek to distinguish yourself by being 
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ridiculous: nor entertain that miserable am- 
bition to be the sport and butt of the com- 
pany. By aiming at a certain standard of be- 
haviour of intellect, you will at least show 
your taste and value for what is excellent. 5 
There are those who blurt out their good 
things with so little heed of what they are 
about that no one thinks any thing of them; 
as others by keeping their folly to themselves 


gain the reputation of wisdom. Do not, how- 1° 


ever, affect to speak only in oracles, or to 
deal in bon-mots: condescend to the level of 
the company, and be free and accessible to all 
persons. Express what ever occurs to you, 


that cannot offend others or hurt yourself. 15 


Keep some opinions to yourself. Say what you 
please of others, but never repeat what you 
hear said of them to themselves. If you have 
nothing to offer yourself, laugh with the witty, 
assent to the wise; they will not think the 20 
worse of you for it. Listen to information on 
subjects you are unacquainted with, instead 
of always striving to lead the conversation 
to some favourite one of your own. By the 
last method you will shine, but will not im-2s 
prove. I am ashamed myself ever to open 
my lips on any question I have ever written 
upon. It is much more difficult to be able 
to converse on an equality with a number of 
persons in turn, than to soar above their heads, 30 
and excite the stupid gaze of all companies 
by bestriding some senseless topic of your 
own and confounding the understandings of 
those who are ignorant of it. Be not too 
fond of argument. Indeed, by going much into 35 
company (which I do not, however, wish you 
to do) you will be weaned from this practice, 
if you set out with it. Rather suggest what re- 
marks may have occurred to you on a subject 
than aim at dictating your opinions to others 
or at defending yourself at all points. You will 
learn more by agreeing in the main with others 
and entering into their train of thinking, than 
by contradicting and urging them to extremi- 
ties. Avoid singularity of opinion as well as of 45 
every thing else. Sound conclusions come 
with practical knowledge, rather than with 
speculative refinements: in what we really 
understand, we reason but little. Long-winded 


disputes fill up the place of common sense and so 


candid inquiry. Do not imagine that you will 
make people friends by showing your superi- 
ority over them; it is what they will neither 
admit nor forgive, unless you have a high and 


40 


acknowledged reputation beforehand, which 
renders this sort of petty vanity more in- 
excusable. Seek to gain the good-will of others, 
rather than to extort their applause; and to 
this end, be neither too tenacious of your own 
claims, nor inclined to press too hard on 
their weaknesses. 

Do not affect the society of your inferiors 
in rank, nor court that of the great. There 
can be no real sympathy in either case. The 
first will consider you as a restraint upon 
them, and the last as an intruder or upon 
sufferance. It is not a desirable distinction 
to be admitted into company as a man of 
talents. You are a mark for invidious observa- 
tion. If you say nothing or merely behave with 
common propriety and simplicity, you seem 
to have no business there. If you make a stud- 
ied display of yourself, it is arrogating a con- 
sequence you have no right to. If you are 
contented to pass as an indifferent person, 
they despise you; if you distinguish yourself, 
and show more knowledge, wit, or taste than 
they do, they hate you for it. You have no 
alternative. I would rather be asked out to 
sing than to talk. Every one does not pretend 
to a fine voice, but every one fancies he 


has as much understanding as another. 
Indeed, the secret of this sort of inter- 
course has been pretty well found out. 


Literary men are seldom invited to the 
tables of the great; they send for players 
and musicians, as they keep monkeys and par- 
rots. 

I would not, however, have you run away 
with a notion that the rich are knaves or that 
lords are fools. They are for what I know as 
honest and as wise as other people. But it is 
a trick of our self-love, supposing that another 
has the decided advantage of us in one way, 
to strike a balance by taking it for granted 
(as a moral antithesis) that he must be as 
much beneath us in those qualities on which 
we plume ourselves, and which we would 
appropriate almost entirely to our own use. It 
is hard indeed if others are raised above us 
not only by the gifts of fortune, but of under- 
standing too. It is not to be credited. People 
have an unwillingness to admit that the House 
of Lords can be equal in talent to the House 
of Commons. So in the other sex, if a woman 
is handsome, she is an idiot or no better 
than she should be: in ours, if a man is worth 
a million of money, he is a miser, a fellow 
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that cannot spell his own name, or a poor 
creature in some way, to bring him to our 
level. This is malice, and not truth. Believe 
all the good you can of every one. Do not 
measure others by yourself. If they have 
advantages which you have not, let your 
liberality keep pace with their good fortune. 
Envy no one, and you need envy no one. If 
you have but the magnanimity to allow merit 
wherever you see it—understanding in a lord 
or wit in a cobbler—this temper of mind will 
stand you instead of many accomplishments. 
Think no man too happy. Raphael died young. 
Milton had the misfortune to be blind. If any 


5 


one is vain or proud, it is from folly oris 


ignorance. Those who pique themselves ex- 
cessively on some one thing, have but that one 
thing to pique themselves upon, as languages, 
mechanics, etc. I do not say that this is not 


an enviable delusion where it is not liable zo 


to be disturbed; but at present knowledge is 
too much diffused and pretensions come too 
much into collision for this to be long the 
case; and it is better not to form such a 


prejudice at first than to have it to undo all; 


the rest of one’s life. If you learn any two 
things, though they may put you out of con- 
ceit one with the other, they wil! effectually 
cure you of any conceit you might have of 


yourself, by showing the variety and scope 30 


there is in the human mind beyond the limits 
you had set to it. 

You were convinced the first day that you 
could not learn Latin, which now you find 


easy. Be taught from this, not to think other 35 


obstacles insurmountable that you may meet 
with in the course of your life, though they 
seem so at first sight. 

Attend above all things to your health; or 


rather, do nothing wilfully to impair it. Use 4o 


exercise, abstinence, and regular hours. Drink 
water when you are alone, and wine or very 
little spirits in company. It is the last that 
are ruinous by leading to unlimited excess. 


There is not the same headlong impetus in 4; 


wine. But one glass of brandy and water 
makes you want another, that other makes 
you want a third, and so on, in an increased 
proportion. Therefore no one can stop mid- 


way who does not possess the resolution to so 


abstain altogether; for the inclination is 
sharpened with its indulgence. Never gamble. 
Or if you play for anything, never do so for 
what will give you uneasiness the next day. 


Be not precise in these matters: but do not 
pass certain limits, which it is difficult to 
recover. Do nothing in the irritation of the 
moment, but take time to reflect. Because 
you have done one foolish thing, do not do 
another; nor throw away your health or 
reputation or comfort, to thwart impertinent 
advice. Avoid a spirit of contradiction, 
both in words and actions. Do not aim at 
what is beyond your reach, but at what is 
within it. Indulge in calm and pleasing pur- 
suits, rather than violent excitements; and 
learn to conquer your own will, instead of 
striving to obtain the mastery of that of 
others. 

With respect to your friends, I wish you 
to choose them neither from caprice nor 
accident, and to adhere to them as long as 
you can. Do not make a surfeit of friend- 
ship, through over-sanguine enthusiasm, nor 
expect it to last forever. Always speak well 
of those with whom you have been once 
intimate, or take some part of the censure 
you bestow on them to yourself. Never quarrel 
with tried friends, or those whom you wish 
to continue such. Wounds of this kind are 
sure to open again. When once the prejudice is 
removed that sheathes defects, familiarity 
only causes jealousy and distrust. Do not 
keep on with a mockery of friendship after 
the substance is gone—but part, while you 
can part friends. Bury the carcase of friend- 
ship; it is not worth embalming. 

As to the books you will have to read by 
choice or for amusement, the best are the 
commonest. The names of many of them are 
already familiar to you. Read them as you 
grow up with all the satisfaction in your 
power, and make much of them. It is perhaps 
the greatest pleasure you will have in life, 
the one you will think of longest, and repent 
of least. If my life had been more full of 
calamity than it has been (much more than I 
hope yours will be) I would live it over again, 
my poor little boy, to have read the books I 
did in my youth. 

In politics I wish you to be an honest man, 
but no brawler. Hate injustice and falsehood 
for your own sake. Be neither a martyr, nor 
a sycophant. Wish well to the world without 
expecting to see it much better than it is; 
and do not gratify the enemies of liberty by 
putting yourself at their mercy, if it can be 
avoided with honour... . 
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Wiiitiam Haziitt 


MY FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
POETS 


My father was a Dissenting Minister at 
W. m in Shropshire; and in the year 1798 
(the figures that compose that date are to 
me like the ‘dreaded name of Demogorgon’) 
Mr. Coleridge came to Shrewsbury, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Rowe in the spiritual charge of a 
Unitarian congregation there. He did not 
come till late on the Saturday afternoon be- 
fore he was to preach, and Mr. Rowe who 
himself went down to the coach in a state 
of anxiety and expectation, to look for the 
arrival of his successor, could find no one 
at all answering the description but a round- 
faced man in a short black coat (like a 
shooting jacket) which hardly seemed to 
have been made for him, but who seemed 
to be talking at a great rate to his fellow- 
passengers. Mr. Rowe had scarce returned 
to give an account of his disappointment, 
when the round-faced man in black entered, 
and dissipated all doubts on the subject, by 
beginning to talk. He did not cease while he 
staid; nor has he since, that I know of. He 
held the good town of Shrewsbury in delight- 
ful suspense for three weeks that he remained 
there, “fluttering the proud Salopians like an 
eagle in a dove-cote”; and the Welch moun- 
tains that skirt the horizon with their tem- 
pestuous confusion, agree to have heard no 
such mystic sounds since the days of 


“High-born Hoel’s harp or soft Llewellyn’s lay!” 


As we passed along between W m and 
Shrewsbury, and I eyed their blue tops seen 
through the wintry branches, or the red rust- 
ling leaves of the sturdy oak-trees by the 
road-side, a sound was in my ears as of a 
Siren’s song; I was stunned, startled with it, 
as from deep sleep; but I had no notion then 
that I should ever be able to express my ad- 
miration to others in motley imagery or quaint 
allusion, till the light of his genius shone into 
my soul, like the sun’s rays glittering in the 
puddles of the road. I was at that time dumb, 
inarticulate, helpless, like a worm by the way- 
side, crushed, bleeding, lifeless; but now, 
bursting from the deadly bands that “bound 
them, 


“With Styx nine times round them,” 


my ideas float on winged words, and as they 
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of other years. My soul has indeed remained 
in its original bondage, dark, obscure, with 
longings infinite and unsatisfied; my heart, 
shut up in the prison-house of this rude clay, 
has never found, nor will it ever find, a heart 
to speak to; but that my understanding also 
did not remain dumb and brutish, or at length 
found a language to express itself, I owe to 
Coleridge. But this is not to my purpose. 

My father lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, 
and was in the habit of exchanging visits with 
Mr. Rowe, and with Mr. Jenkins of Whit- 
church (nine miles farther on) according to 
the custom of Dissenting Ministers in each 
other’s neighbourhood. A line of communica- 
tion is thus established, by which the flame 
of civil and religious liberty is kept alive, and 
nourishes its smouldering fire unquenchable, 
like the fires in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
placed at different stations, that waited for ten 
long years to announce with their blazing 
pyramids the destruction of Troy. Coleridge 
had agreed to come over to see my father, ac- 
cording to the courtesy of the country, as Mr. 
Rowe’s probable successor; but in the mean- 
time I had gone to hear him preach the Sun- 
day after his arrival. A poet and philosopher 
getting up into a Unitarian pulpit to preach 
the Gospel, was a romance in these degener- 
ate days, a sort of revival of the primitive 
spirit of Christianity, which was not to be re- 
sisted. 

It was in January, 1798, that I rose one 
morning before daylight, to walk ten miles in 
the mud, and went to hear this celebrated 
person preach. Never, the longest day I have 
to live, shall I have such another walk as this 
cold, raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the 
year 1798. Zl y a des impressions que ni le 
temps ni les circonstances peuvent effacer 
Dusse-je vivre des siécles entiers, le doux 
temps de ma jeunesse ne put renaitre pour 
moi, ni s’effacer jamais dans ma mémoire. 
When I got there, the organ was playing the 
100th psalm, and, when it was done, Mr. Col- 
eridge rose and gave out his text, ‘““And he went 
up into the mountain to pray, HIMSELF, 
ALONE.” As he gave out this text, his voice 
“rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes,” 
and when he came to the two last words, which 
he pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, it 
seemed to me, who was then young, as if the 
sounds had echoed from the bottom of the hu- 
man heart, and as if that prayer might have 


expand their plumes, catch the golden light ss floated in solemn silence through the universe. 
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The idea of St. John came into mind, “of one 
crying in the wilderness, who had his loins girt 
about, and whose food was locusts and wild 
honey.” The preacher then launched into his 
subject, like an eagle dallying with the wind. 
The sermon was upon peace and war; upon 
church and state—not their alliance, but their 
separation—on the spirit of the world and the 
spirit of Christianity, not as the same, but as 
opposed to one another. He talked of those 
who had “inscribed the cross of Christ on 
banners dripping with human gore.’”’ He made 
a poetical and pastoral excursion,—and to 
shew the fatal effects of war, drew a striking 
contrast between the simple shepherd boy, 
driving his team afield, or sitting under the 
hawthorn, piping to his flock, “as though he 
should never be old,’ and the same poor 
country-lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought into 
town, made drunk at an alehouse, turned into 
a wretched drummer-boy, with his hair stick- 
ing on end with powder and pomatum, a long 
cue at his back, and tricked out in the loath- 
some finery of the profession of blood. 


“Such were the notes our once-lov’d poet sung.” 


And for myself, I could not have been more 
delighted if I had heard the music of the 
spheres. Poetry and Philosophy had met to- 
gether. Truth and Genius had embraced, un- 
der the eye and with the sanction of Religion. 
This was even beyond my hopes. I returned 
home well satisfied. The sun that was still 
labouring pale and wan through the sky, ob- 
scured by thick mists, seemed an emblem of 
the good cause: and the cold dank drops of 
dew that hung half melted on the beard of the 
thistle, had something genial and refreshing 
in them; for there was a spirit of hope and 
youth in all nature, that turned every thing 
into good. The face of nature had not then 
the brand of Jus Divinum on it: 


“Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with woe.” 


~ On the Tuesday following, the half-inspired 
speaker came. I was called down into the 
room where he was, and went half-hoping, half- 


afraid. He received me very graciously, and. 


I listened for a long time without uttering a 
word. I did not suffer in his opinion by my 
silence. “For those two hours,” he afterwards 
was pleased to say, “he was conversing with 
W. H.’s forehead!” His appearance was differ- 
ent from what I had anticipated from seeing 
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light of the chapel, there was to me a strange 
wildness in his aspect, a dusky obscurity, and 
I thought him pitted with the small-pox. His 
complexion was at that time clear, and even 
bright— 


“As are the children of yon azure sheen.” 


His forehead was broad and high, light as if 
built of ivory, with large projecting eye- 
brows, and his eyes rolling beneath them like 
a sea with darkened lustre. “A certain ten- 
der bloom his face o’erspread,” a purple tinge 
as we see it in the pale thoughtful complexions 
of the Spanish portrait-painters, Murillo and 
Velasquez. His mouth was gross, voluptuous, 
open, eloquent; his chin good-humoured and 
round; but his nose, the rudder of the face, 
the index of the will, was small, feeble, noth- 
ing—like what he has done. It might seem 
that the genius of his face as from a height 
surveyed and projected him (with sufficient 
capacity and huge aspiration) into the world 
unknown of thought and imagination, with 
nothing to support or guide his veering pur- 


25 pose, as if Columbus had launched his ad- 


venturous course for the New World in a 
scallop, without oars or compass. So at least 
I comment on it after the event. Coleridge 
in his person was rather above the common 
size, inclining to the corpulent, or like Lord 
Hamlet, ‘somewhat fat and pursy.” His hair 
(now, alas! grey) was then black and glossy 
as the raven’s, and fell in smooth masses over 
his forehead. This long pendulous hair is 
peculiar to enthusiasts, to those whose minds 
tend heavenward; and is traditionally insepar- 
able (though of a different colour) from the 
pictures of Christ. It ought to belong, as a 
character, to all who preach Christ crucified, 
and Coleridge was at that time one of those! 

It was curious to observe the contrast be- 
tween him and my father, who was a veteran 
in the cause, and then declining into the vale 
of years. He had been a poor Irish lad, care- 
fully brought up by his parents, and sent to 
the University of Glasgow (where he studied 
under Adam Smith) to prepare him for his 
future destination. It was his mother’s proud- 
est wish to see her son a Dissenting Minister. 
So if we look back to past generations (as far 
as eye can reach) we see the same hopes, 
fears, wishes, followed by the same disap- 
pointments, throbbing in the human heart; 
and so we may see them (if we look for- 


him before. At a distance, and in the dimss ward) rising up for ever, and disappearing, 
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like vapourish bubbles, in the human breast! 
After being tossed about from congregation 
to congregation in the heats of the Unitarian 
controversy, and squabbles about the Amer- 
ican War, he had been relegated to an ob- 
scure village, where he was to spend the last 
thirty years of his life, far from the only 
converse that he loved, the talk about dis- 
puted texts of Scripture and the cause of 
civil and religious liberty. Here he passed his 
days, repining but resigned, in the study of 
the Bible, and the perusal of the Commenta- 
tors,—huge folios, not easily got through, one 
of which would outlast a winter! Why did he 
pore on these from morn to night (with the 
exception of a walk in the fields or a turn 
in the garden to gather broccoli-plants or 
kidney-beans of his own rearing, with no 
small degree of pride and pleasure) ?—Here 
were “no figures nor no fantasies,’”—neither 
poetry nor philosophy—nothing to dazzle, 
nothing to excite modern curiosity; but to 
his lack-lustre eyes there appeared within the 
pages of the ponderous, unwieldy, neglected 
tomes, the sacred name of JEHOVAH in He- 
brew capitals; pressed down by the weight 
of the style, worn to the last fading thinness 
of the understanding, there were glimpses, 
glimmering notions of the patriarchal wander- 
ings, with palm-trees hovering in the horizon, 
and processions of camels at the distance of 
three thousand years; there was Moses with 
the Burning Bush, the number of the Twelve 
Tribes, types, shadows, glosses on the law 
and the prophets; there were discussions (dull 
enough) on the age of Methuselah, a mighty 
speculation! there were outlines, rude guesses 
at the shape of Noah’s Ark and of the riches 
of Solomon’s Temple; questions as to the 
date of the Creation, predictions of the end 
of all things; the great lapses of time, the 
strange mutations of the globe were unfolded 
with the voluminous leaf, as it turned over; 
and though the soul might slumber with an 
hieroglyphic veil of inscrutable mysteries 
drawn over it, yet it was in a slumber ill- 
exchanged for all the sharpened realities of 
sense, wit, fancy, or reason. My father’s life 
was comparatively a dream; but it was a 
dream of infinity and eternity, of death, the 
resurrection, and a judgment to come! 

No two individuals were ever more unlike 
than were the host and his guest. A poet was 
to my father a sort of nondescript: yet what- 
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to him welcome. He could hardly have been 
more surprised or pleased, if our visitor had 
worn wings. Indeed, his thoughts had wings; 
and as the silken sounds rustled round our 
little wainscoted parlor, my father threw back 
his spectacles over his forehead, his white 
hairs mixing with its sanguine hue; and a 
smile of delight beamed across his rugged 
cordial face, to think that Truth had found 
a new ally in Fancy. Besides, Coleridge seemed 
to take considerable notice of me, and that 
of itself was enough. He talked very famil- 
iarly, but agreeably, and glanced over a vari- 
ety of subjects. At dinner-time he grew more 
animated, and dilated in a very edifying man- 
ner on Mary Wolstonecraft and Mackintosh. 
The last, he said, he considered (on my fa- 
ther’s speaking of his Vindzciae Gallicae as a 
capital performance) as a clever scholastic 
man—a master of the topics,—or as the ready 
warehouse-man of letters, who knew exactly 
where to lay his hand on what he wanted, 
though the goods were not his own. He 
thought him no match for Burke, either in 
style or matter. Burke was a metaphysician, 
Mackintosh a mere logician. Burke was an 
orator (almost a poet) who reasoned in fig- 
ures, because he had an eye for nature: Mack- 
intosh, on the other hand, was a rhetorician, 
who had only an eye to common-places. On 
this I ventured to say that I had always 
entertained a great opinion of Burke, and that 
(as far as I could find) the speaking of him 
with contempt might be made the test of a 
vulgar democratical mind. This was the first 
observation I ever made to Coleridge, and 
he said it was a very just and striking one. 
I remember the leg of Welsh mutton and the 
turnips on the table that day had the finest 
flavour imaginable. Coleridge added that 
Mackintosh and Tom Wedgwood (of whom, 
however, he spoke highly) had expressed a 
very indifferent opinion of his friend Mr. 
Wordsworth, on which he remarked to them 


s—‘He strides on so far before you, that 


he dwindles in the distance!” Godwin had 
once boasted to him of having carried on an 
argument with Mackintosh for three hours 
with dubious success; Coleridge told him— 
“If there had been a man of genius in the 
room, he would have settled the question in 
five minutes.’ He asked me if I had ever seen 
Mary Wolstonecraft, and I said, I had once 
for a few moments, and that she seemed to 


ever added grace to the Unitarian cause was ss me to turn off Godwin’s objections to some- 
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thing she advanced with quite a playful, easy 
air. He replied, that “this was only one in- 
stance of the ascendancy which people of 
imagination exercised over those of mere in- 
tellect.” He did not rate Godwin very high 
(this was caprice or prejudice, real or af- 
fected) but he had a great idea of Mrs. 
Wolstonecraft’s powers of conversation, none 
at all of her talent for book-making. We talked 
a little about Holcroft. He had been asked 
if he was not much struck with him, and he 
said, he thought himself in more danger of 
being struck by him. I complained that he 
would not let me get on at all, for he re- 
quired a definition of every the commonest 
word, explaining, “What do you mean by a 
sensation, Sir? What do you mean by an 
idea?” This, Coleridge said, was barricadoing 
the road to truth:—it was setting up a turn- 
pike-gate at every step we took. I forget a 
great number of things, many more than 
I remember; but the day passed off pleas- 
antly, and the next morning Mr. Coleridge 
was to return to Shrewsbury. When I came 
down to breakfast, I found that he had just 
received a letter from his friend T. Wedg- 
wood, making him an offer of 150£ a-year 
if he chose to waive his present pursuit, and 
devote himself entirely to the study of poetry 
and philosophy. Coleridge seemed to make up 
his mind to close with this proposal in the 
act of trying on one of his shoes. It threw 
an additional damp on his departure. It took 
the wayward enthusiast quite from us to cast 
him into Deva’s winding vales, or by the 
shores of old romance. Instead of living at 
ten miles distance, of being the pastor of a 
Dissenting congregation at Shrewsbury, he was 
henceforth to inhabit the Hill of Parnassus, 
to be a Shepherd on the Delectable Moun- 
tains. Alas! I knew not the way thither, and 
felt very little gratitude for Mr. Wedgwood’s 
bounty. I was presently relieved from this 
dilemma; for Mr. Coleridge, asking for a 
pen and ink, and going to a table to write 
something on a bit of card, advanced towards 
me with undulating step, and giving me the 
precious document, said that that was his ad- 
dress, Mr. Coleridge, Nether-Stowey, Somer- 
setshire; and that he should be glad to see 
me there in a few weeks’ time, and, if I chose, 
would come half-way to meet me. I was not 
less surprised than the shepherd-boy (this 
simile is to be found in Cassandra) when he 
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stammered out my acknowledgments and ac- 
ceptance of this offer (I thought Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s annuity a trifle to it) as well as I 
could; and this mighty business being set- 
tled, the poet-preacher took leave, and I ac- 
companied him six miles on the road. It was 
a fine morning in the middle of winter, and 
he talked the whole way. The scholar in Chau- 
cer is described as going 


—“‘Sounding on his way.” 


So Coleridge went on his. In digressing, in 
dilating, in passing from subject to subject, 
he appeared to me to float in air, to slide 
on ice. He told me in confidence (going along) 
that he should have preached two sermons 
before he accepted the situation at Shrews- 
bury, one on Infant Baptism, the other on 
the Lord’s Supper, shewing that he could not 
administer either, which would have effectu- 
ally disqualified him for the object in view. 
I observed that he continually crossed me on 
the way by shifting from one side of the 
foot-path to the other. This struck me as an 
odd movement: but I did not at that time 
connect it with any instability of purpose or 
involuntary change of principle, as I have 
done since. He seemed unable to keep on in 
a straight line. He spoke slightingly of Hume 
(whose Essay on Miracles he said was stolen 
from an objection started in one of South’s 
sermons—Credat Judaeus Apella!) I was not 
very much pleased at this account of Hume, 
for I had just been reading, with infinite relish, 
that completest of all metaphysical choke- 
pears, his Treatise on Human Nature, to 
which the Essays, in point of scholastic sub- 
tlety and close reasoning, are mere elegant 
trifling, light summer-reading. Coleridge even 
denied the excellence of Hume’s general style, 
which I think betrayed a want of taste or 
candour. He however made me amends by the 
manner in which he spoke of Berkeley. He 
dwelt particularly on his Essay on Vision as 
a masterpiece of analytical reasoning. So it 
undoubtedly is. He was exceedingly angry with 
Dr. Johnson for striking the stone with his 
foot, in allusion to this author’s Theory of 
Matter and Spirit, and saying, “Thus I con- 
fute him, Sir.” Coleridge drew a parallel (1 
don’t know how he brought about the con- 
nection) between Bishop Berkeley and Tom 
Paine. He said the one was an instance of a 
subtle, the other of an acute mind, than which 


sees a thunder-bolt fall close at his feet, I 55 no two things could be more distinct. The one 
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was a shop-boy’s quality, the other the char- 

acteristic of a philosopher. He considered 

Bishop Butler as a true philosopher, a pro- 

found and conscientious thinker, a genuine 

reader of nature and of his own mind. He did 5 
not speak of his Analogy, but of his Sermons 
at the Rolls’ Chapel, of which I had never 
heard. Coleridge somehow always contrived to 
prefer the unknown to the known. In this in- 
stance he was right. The Analogy is a tissue of 
sophistry, of wire-drawn, theological special- 
pleadings; the Sermons (with the Preface to 
them) are in a fine vein of deep, matured re- 
flection, a candid appeal to our observation of 
human nature, without pedantry and without 
bias. I told Coleridge I had written a few re- 
marks, and was sometimes foolish enough to 
believe that I had made a discovery ‘on the 
same subject (the Natural Disinterestedness 
of the Human Mind)—and I tried to explain 
my view of it to Coleridge, who listened with 
great willingness, but I did not succeed in 
making myself understood. I sat down to the 
task shortly afterwards for the twentieth time, 
got new pens and paper, determined to make 
clear work of it, wrote a few meagre sentences 
in the skeleton-style of a mechanical demon- 
stration, stopped half-way down the second 
page; and, after trying in vain to pump up 
any words, images, notions, apprehensions, 
facts, or observations, from that gulph of 
abstraction in which I had plunged myself for 
four or five years preceding, gave up the at- 
tempt as labour in vain, and shed tears of 
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on Moral and Political Philosophy being made 
a text-book in our Universities was a disgrace 
to the national character.” We parted at the 
six-mile stone; and I returned homeward pen- 
sive but much pleased. I had met with un- 
expected notice from a person, whom I be- 
lieved to have been prejudiced against me. 
“Kind and affable to me had been his con- 
descension, and should be honoured ever with 
suitable regard.” He was the first poet I 
had known, and he certainly answered to that 
inspired name. I had heard a great deal of 
his powers of conversation, and was not dis- 
appointed. In fact, I never met with anything 
at all like them, either before or since. I could 
easily credit the accounts which were circu- 
lated of his holding forth to a large party 
of ladies and gentlemen, an evening or two be- 
fore, on the Berkeleian Theory, when he made 
the whole material universe look like a trans- 
parency of fine words; and another story 
(which I believe he has somewhere told him- 
self) of his being asked to a party at Birm- 
ingham, of his smoking tobacco and going to 


25 sleep after dinner on a sofa, where the com- 


pany found him to their no small surprise, 
which was increased to wonder when he 
started up of a sudden, and rubbing his eyes, 
looked about him, and launched into a three- 


30 hours’ description of the third heaven, of 


which he had had a dream, very different 
from Mr. Southey’s Vision of Judgment, and 
also from that other Vision of Judgment, 
which Mr. Murray, the Secretary of the 


helpless despondency on the blank unfinished 3s Bridge-street Junto, has taken into his espe- 


paper. I can write fast enough now. Am I bet- 
ter than I was then? Oh no! One truth dis- 
covered, one pang of regret at not being able 
to express it, is better than all the fluency 


cial keeping! 

On my way back, I had a sound in my 
ears, it was the voice of Fancy: I had a 
light before me, it was the face of Poetry. The 


and flippancy in the world. Would that I4oone still lingers there, the other has not 


could go back to what I then was! Why can 
we not revive past times as we can revisit old 
places? If I had the quaint Muse of Sir Philip 
Sidney to assist me, I would write a Sonnet 


quitted my side! Coleridge in truth met me 
half-way on the ground of philosophy, or 
I should not have been won over to his im- 
aginative creed. I had an uneasy, pleasurable 


to the Road between W—m and Shrewsbury, 45 sensation all the time, till I was to visit him. 


and immortalise every step of it by some 
fond enigmatical conceit. I would swear that 
the very milestones had ears, and that 
Harmer-hill stooped with all its pines, to 


During those months the chill breath of winter 
gave me a welcoming; the vernal air was 
balm and inspiration to me. The golden sun- 
sets, the silver star of evening, lighted me on 


listen to a poet, as he passed! I remember s50my way to new hopes and prospects. J was 


but one other topic of discourse in this walk. 
He mentioned Paley, praised the naturalness 
and clearness of his style, but condemned his 
sentiments, thought him a mere time-serving 


to visit Coleridge in the spring. This circum- 
stance was never absent from my thoughts, 
and mingled with all my feelings. I wrote to 
him at the time proposed, and received an 


casuist, and said that “the fact of his work 5s answer postponing my intended visit for a 
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week or two, but very cordially urging me to 
complete my ‘promise then. This delay did not 
damp, but rather increased my ardour. In the 
meantime, I went to Llangollen Vale, by way 
of initiating myself in the mysteries of natural 
scenery; and I must say I was enchanted with 
it. I had been reading Coleridge’s description 
of England in his fine Ode on the Departing 
Year, and I applied it, con amore, to the ob- 
jects before me. That valley was to me (in a 
manner) the cradle of a new existence: in 
the river that winds through it, my spirit was 
baptised in the waters of Helicon! 

I returned home, and soon after set out 
on my journey with unworn heart and untired 
feet. My way lay through Worcester and 
Gloucester, and by Upton, where I thought 
of Tom Jones and the adventure of the muff. 
I remember getting completely wet through 
one day, and stopping at an inn (1 think it 
was at Tewkesbury) where I sat up all night 
to read Paul and Virginia. Sweet were the 
showers in early youth that drenched my 
body, and sweet the drops of pity that fell 
upon the books I read! I recollect a remark 
of Coleridge’s upon this very book, that noth- 
ing could shew the gross indelicacy of French 
manners and the entire corruption of their 
imagination more strongly than the behaviour 
of the heroine in the last fatal scene, who 
turns away from a person on board the sink- 
ing vessel, that offers to save her life, because 
he has thrown off his clothes to assist him 
in swimming. Was this a time to think of 
such a circumstance? I once hinted to Words- 
worth, as we were sailing in his boat on 
Grasmere Lake, that I thought he had bor- 
rowed the ideas of his Poems on the Naming 
of Places from the local inscriptions of the 
same kind in Paul and Virginia. He did not 
own the obligation, and stated some distinc- 
tion without a difference, in defence of his 
claim to originality. Any the slightest varia- 
tion would be sufficient for this- purpose in 


his mind; for whatever ie added or omitted 45 


would inevitably be worth all that any one 
else had done, and contain the marrow of the 
sentiment. It was still two days before the 
time fixed for my arrival, for I had taken 
care to set out early enough. I stopped these 
two days at Bridgewater, and when I was 
tired of sauntering on the banks of its muddy 
river, returned to the inn, and read Camilla. 
So have I loitered my life away, reading 
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hearing, thinking, writing on what pleased me 
best. I have wanted only one thing to make 
me happy; but wanting that, have wanted 
everything! 

I arrived, and was well received. The coun- 
try about Nether Stowey is beautiful, green 
and hilly, and near the sea-shore. I saw it 
but the other day, after an interval of twenty 
years, from a hill near Taunton. How was 
the map of my life spread out before me, 
as the map of the country lay at my feet! 
In the afternoon, Coleridge took me over to 
All-Foxden, a romantic old family-mansion of 
the St. Aubins, where Wordsworth lived. It 
was then in the possession of a friend of the 
poet’s, who gave him the free use of it. Some- 
how that period (the time just after the 
French Revolution) was not a time when 
nothing was given for nothing. The mind 
opened, and a softness might be perceived 
coming over the heart of individuals, beneath 
“the scales that fence” our self-interest. 
Wordsworth himself was from home, but his 
sister kept house, and set before us a frugal 
repast; and we had free access to her brother’s 
poems, the Lyrical Ballads, which were still 
in manuscript, or in the form of Sybilline 
Leaves. I dipped into a few of these with 
great satisfaction, and with the faith of a 
novice. I slept that night in an old room 
with blue hangings, and covered with the 
round-faced family-portraits of the age of 
George I and II and from the wooded decliv- 
ity of the adjoining park that overlooked my 
5 window, at the dawn of day, could 
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“_____hear the loud stag speak.” 


That morning, as soon as breakfast was 
over, we strolled out into the park, and seat- 
ing ourselves on the trunk of an old ash-tree 
that stretched along the ground, Coleridge 
read aloud with a sonorous and musical voice, 
the ballad of Betty Foy. I was not critically 
or sceptically inclined. I saw touches of truth 
and nature, and took the rest for granted. But 
in the Thorn, the Mad Mother, and the Com- 
plaint of a Poor Indian Woman, I felt that 
deeper power and pathos which have since 
> been acknowledged, 


“In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite,” 


as the characteristics of this author; and the 
sense of a new style and a new spirit in 


books, looking at pictures, going to plays, ss poetry came over me. It had to me something 
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of the effect that arises from the turning up 
of the fresh soil, or of the first welcome 
breath of Spring, 


“While yet the trembling year is unconfirmed.” 


Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowey 
that evening, and his voice sounded high 


“Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,” 


as we passed through echoing grove, by fairy 
stream or waterfall, gleaming in the summer 
moonlight! He lamented that Wordsworth was 
not prone enough to believe in the tradi- 


ture of clear gushing accents in his voice, a 
deep guttural intonation, and a strong tinc- 
ture of the northern burr, like the crust on 
wine. He instantly began to make havoc of 


s the half of a Cheshire cheese on the table, 


and said triumphantly that “his marriage with 
experience had not been so unproductive as 
Mr. Southey’s in teaching him knowledge of 
the good things of this life.’ He had been to 


o see the Castle Spectre by Monk Lewis, while 


tional superstitions of the place, and that there ts 


was something corporeal, a matter-of-fact- 
ness, a clinging of the palpable, or often to 
the petty, in his poetry, in consequence. His 
genius was not a spirit that descended to him 
through the air; it sprung out of the ground z 
like a flower, or unfolded itself from a green 
spray, on which the gold-finch sang. He said, 
however (if I remember right), that this ob- 
jection must be confined to his descriptive 


o 


pieces, that his philosophic poetry had a grand 25 


and comprehensive spirit in it, so that his 
soul seemed to inhabit the universe like a 
palace, and to discover truth by intuition, 
rather than by deduction. The next day 


Wordsworth arrived from Bristol at Coler- 30 


idge’s cottage. I think I see him now. He 
answered in some degree to his friend’s de- 
scription of him, but was more gaunt and 
Don Quixote-like. He was quaintly dressed 
(according to the costume of that uncon- 3 
strained period) in a brown fustian jacket and 
striped pantaloons. There was something of a 
roll, a lounge in his gait, not unlike his own 
Peter Bell. There was a severe, worn pres- 
sure of thought about his temples, a fire in 
his eye (as if he saw something in objects 
more than the outward appearance), an in- 
tense high narrow forehead, a Roman nose, 
cheeks furrowed by strong purpose and feel- 
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ing, and a convulsive inclination to laughter 45 


about the mouth, a good deal at variance with 
the solemn, stately expression of the rest of 
his face. Chantry’s bust wants the marking 
traits; but he was teazed into making it regu- 


lar and heavy; Haydon’s head of him, intro- 50 


duced into the Entrance of Christ into Jeru- 
salem, is the most like his drooping weight 
of thought and expression, He sat down and 
talked very naturally and freely, with a mix- 


at Bristol, and described it very well. He 
said “it fitted the taste of the audience like 
a glove.” This ad captandum merit was how- 
ever by no means a recommendation of it, 
according to the severe principles of the new 
school, which reject rather than court popu- 
lar effect. Wordsworth, looking out of the 
low, latticed window, said, “How beautifully 
the sun sets on that yellow bank!” I thought 
within myself, “With what eyes these poets 
see nature!” and ever after, when I saw the 
sun-set stream upon the objects facing it, 
conceived I had made a discovery, or thanked 
Mr. Wordsworth for having made one for me! 
We went over to All-Foxden again the day 
following, and Wordsworth read us the story 
of Peter Bell in the open air; and the com- 
ment made upon it by his face and voice was 
very different from that of some later critics! 
Whatever might be thought of the poem, “his 
face was as a book where men might read 
strange matters,” and he announced the fate 
of his hero in prophetic tones. There is a 
chaunt in the recitation both of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, which acts as a spell upon 
the hearer, and disarms the judgment. Perhaps 
they have deceived themselves by making 
habitual use of this ambiguous accompa- 
niment. Coleridge’s manner is more full, 
animated, and varied; Wordsworth’s more equ- 
able, sustained, and internal. The one might 
be termed more dramatic, the other more 
lyrical. Coleridge has told me that he him- 
self liked to compose in walking over un- 
even ground, or breaking through the strag- 
gling branches of a copse-wood; whereas 
Wordsworth always wrote (if he could) walk- 
ing up and down a straight gravel-walk, or in 
some spot where the continuity of his verse 
met with no collateral interruption. Returning 
that same evening, I got into a metaphysical 
argument with Wordsworth, while Coleridge 
was explaining the different notes of the night- 
ingale to his sister, in which we neither of 
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us succeeded in making ourselves perfectly 
clear and intelligible. Thus I passed three 
weeks at Nether Stowey and in the neighbour- 
hood, generally devoting the afternoons to a 
delightful chat in an arbour made of bark 
by the poet’s friend Tom Poole, sitting under 
two fine elm-trees, and listening to the bees 
humming round us, while we quaffed our 
flip. It was agreed, among other things, that 


we should make a jaunt down the Bristol- 10 


Channel, as far as Linton. We set off together 
on foot, Coleridge, John Chester, and I. This 
Chester was a native of Nether Stowey, one 
of those who were attracted to Coleridge’s 
discourse as flies are to honey, or bees in 
swarming-time to the sound of a brass pan. 
He “followed in the chase, like a dog who 
hunts, not like one that made up the cry.” 
He had on a brown cloth coat, boots, and 
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corduroy breeches, was low in stature, bow- 29 


legged, had a drag in his walk like a drover, 
which he assisted by a hazel switch, and kept 
on a sort of trot by the side of Coleridge, 
like a running footman by a state coach, that 
he might not lose a syllable or sound that 
fell from Coleridge’s lips. He told me his 
private opinion, that Coleridge was a won- 
derful man. He scarcely opened his lips, much 
less offered an opinion the whole way; yet 
of the three, had I to chuse during that 
journey, I would be John Chester. He after- 
wards followed Coleridge into Germany, where 
the Kantean philosophers were puzzled how 
to bring him under any of their categories. 
When he sat down at table with his idol, 
John’s felicity was complete; Sir Walter 
Scott’s, or Mr. Blackwood’s, when they sat 
down at the same table with the King, was 
not more so. We passed Dunster on our 
right, a small town between the brow of a 
hill and the sea. I remember eying it wist- 
fully as it lay below us: contrasted with the 
woody scene around, it looked as clear, as 
pure, as embrowned and ideal as any land- 
scape I have seen since, of Gasper Poussin’s 
or Domenichino’s. We had a long day’s march 
—(our feet kept time to the echoes of Col- 
eridge’s tongue)—through Minehead and by 
the Blue Anchor, and on to Linton, which 
we did not reach till near midnight, and 
where we had some difficulty in making a 
lodgment. We however knocked the people 
of the house up at last, and we were repaid 
for our apprehensions and fatigue by some 
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excellent rashers of fried bacon and eggs. The 
view in coming along had been splendid. We 
walked for miles and miles on dark brown 
heaths overlooking the Channel, with the 
Welsh hills beyond, and at times descended 
into little sheltered valleys close by the sea- 
side, with a smuggler’s face scowling by us, 
and then had to ascend conical hills with a 
path winding up through a coppice to a bar- 
ren top, like a monk’s shaven crown, from 
one of which I pointed out to Coleridge’s 
notice the bare masts of a vessel on the 
very edge of the horizon and within the 
red-orbed disk of the setting sun, like his own 
spectre-ship in the Ancient Mariner. At Lin- 
ton the character of the sea-coast becomes 
more marked and rugged. There is a place 
called the Valley of Rocks (1 suspect this 
was only the poetical name for it) bedded 
among precipices overhanging the sea, with 
rocky caverns beneath, into which the waves 
dash, and where the sea-gull for ever wheels 
its screaming flight. On the tops of these are 
huge stones thrown transverse, as if an earth- 
quake had tossed them there, and behind 
these is a fretwork of perpendicular rocks, 
something like the Guant’s Causeway. A 
thunder-storm came on while we were at the 
inn, and Coleridge was running out bare- 
headed to enjoy the commotion of the ele- 
ments in the Valley of Rocks, but as if in 
spite, the clouds only muttered a few angry 
sounds, and let fall a few refreshing drops. 
Coleridge told me that he and Wordsworth 
were to have made this place the scene of a 
prose-tale, which was to have been in the 
manner of, but far superior to, the Death 
of Abel, but they had relinquished the de- 
sign. In the morning of the second day, we 
breakfasted luxuriously in an old-fashioned 
parlour, on tea, toast, eggs, and honey, in the 
very sight of the bee-hives from which it 
had been taken, and a garden full of thyme 
and wild flowers that had produced it. On 
occasion Coleridge spoke of Virgil’s 
Georgics, but not well. I do not think he had 
much feeling for the classical or elegant. It 
was in this room that we found a little worn- 
out copy of the Seasons, lying in a window- 
seat, on which Coleridge exclaimed, “That is 
true fame!” He said Thomson was a great 
poet, rather than a good one; his style was 
as meretricious as his thoughts were natural. 
He spoke of Cowper as the best modern poet. 
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He said the Lyrical Ballads were an experi- 
ment about to be tried by him and Words- 
worth, to see how far the public taste would 
endure poetry written in a more natural and 
simple style than had hitherto been at- 
tempted; totally discarding the artifices of 
poetical diction, and making use only of such 
words as had probably been common in the 
most ordinary language since the days of 
Henry II. Some comparison was introduced 
between Shakespear and Milton. He said “he 
hardly knew which to prefer. Shakespear ap- 
peared to him a mere stripling in the art; 
he was as tall and as strong, with infinitely 
more activity than Milton, but he never ap- 
peared to have come to man’s estate; or if 
he had, he would not have been a man, but 
a monster.” He spoke with contempt of Gray, 
and with intolerance of Pope. He did not 
like the versification of the latter. He ob- 
served that “the ears of these couplet-writers 
might be charged with having short mem- 
ories, that could not retain the harmony of 
whole passages.” He thought little of Junius 
as a writer; he had a dislike of Dr. Johnson; 
and a much higher opinion of Burke as an 
orator and politician, than of Fox or Pitt. 
He however thought him very inferior in rich- 
ness of style and imagery to some of our 
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elder prose-writers, particularly Jeremy Tay- 30 


lor. He liked Richardson, but not Fielding; 
nor could I get him to enter into the merits 
of Caleb Williams. In short, he was profound 
and discriminating with respect to those 
authors whom he liked, and where he gave 
his judgment fair play; capricious, perverse, 
and prejudiced in his antipathies and distastes. 
We loitered on the “ribbed seasands,” in such 
talk as this, a whole morning, and I recollect 
met with a curious sea-weed, of which John 
Chester told us the country name! A fisher- 
man gave Coleridge an account of a boy that 
had been drowned the day before, and that 
they had tried to save him at the risk of 
their own lives. He said “he did not know 
how it was that they ventured, but, Sir, we 
have a nature towards one another.” This ex- 
pression, Coleridge remarked to me, was a 
fine illustration of that theory of disinterested- 
ness which I (in common with Butler) had 
adopted. I broached to him an argument of 
mine to prove that likeness was not mere as- 
sociation of ideas. I said that the mark in 
the sand put one in mind of a man’s foot, 
not because it was part of a former impres- 
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sion of a man’s foot (for it was quite new) 
but because it was like the shape of a man’s 
foot. He assented to the justness of this dis- 
tinction (which I have explained at length 
elsewhere, for the benefit of the curious) and 
John Chester listened; not from any interest 
in the subject, but because he was astonished 
that I should be able to suggest any thing 
to Coleridge that he did not already know. We 
returned on the third morning, and Coleridge 
remarked the silent cottage-smoke curling up 
the valleys where, a few evenings before, we 
had seen the lights gleaming through the dark. 

In a day or two after we arrived at Stowey, 
we set out, I on my return home, and he for 
Germany. It was a Sunday morning, and he 
was to preach that day for Dr. Toulmin of 
Taunton. I asked him if he had prepared 
anything for the occasion? He said he had not 
even thought of the text, but should as soon 
as we parted. I did not go to hear him,—this 
was a fault,—but we met in the evening at 
Bridgewater. The next day we had a long day’s 
walk to Bristol, and sat down, I recollect, by 
a well-side on the road, to cool ourselves and 
satisfy our thirst, when Coleridge repeated to 
me some descriptive lines from his tragedy 
of Remorse; which I must say became his 
mouth and that occasion better than they, 
some years after, did Mr. Elliston’s and the 
Drury-lane boards,— 


“Oh memory! shield me from the world’s poor 
strife, 
And give those scenes thine everlasting life.’ 


I saw no more of him for a year or two, 
during which period he had been wandering 
in the Hartz Forest in Germany; and his 
return was cometary, meteorous, unlike his 
setting out. It was not till some time after 
that I knew his friends Lamb and Southey. 
The last always appears to me (as I first 
saw him) with a common-place book under 
his arm, and the first with a bon-mot in his 
mouth. It was at Godwin’s that I met him 
with Holcroft and Coleridge, where they were 
disputing fiercely which was the best—Man 
as he was, or man as he is to be. “Give me,” 
says Lamb, “man as he is not to be.” This 
saying was the beginning of a friendship be- 
tween us, which I believe still continues. 
Enough of this for the present. 


“But there is matter for another rhyme, 
And I to this may add a second tale.” 


THE PICTURES AT HAmMPTON Court 
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THE PICTURES AT HAMPTON COURT 


(From Sketches of the Principal Picture-Galleries 
of England) 


. . . The Cartoons occupy a room by them- 5 


selves—there are not many such rooms in the 
world. All other pictures look like oil and 
varnish to these—we are stopped and at- 
tracted by the colouring, the ‘penciiling, the 


finishing, or the want of it, that is, by the in- yo 


strumentalities of the art—but here the 
painter seems to have flung his mind upon the 
canvas; his thoughts, his great ideas alone 
prevail; there is nothing between us and the 


subject; we look through a frame, and seers 


scripture-histories, and are made actual spec- 
tators of miraculous events. Not to speak it 
profanely, they are a sort of revelation of the 
subjects, of which they treat; there is an ease 


and freedom of manner about them, which 20 


brings preternatural characters and situations 
home to us, with the familiarity of common 
every-day occurrences; and while the figures 
fill, raise, and satisfy the mind, they seem to 


have cost the painter nothing. The Cartoons are zs 


unique productions in the art. They are mere 
intellectual, or rather visible abstractions of 
truth and nature. Every where else we see the 
means; here we arrive at the end apparently 


without any means. There is a Spirit at work 30 


in the divine creation before us. We are un- 
conscious of any details, of any steps taken, 
of any progress made; we are aware only of 
comprehensive results, of whole masses and 


figuics. The sense of power supersedes the 35 


appearance of effort. It is like a waking 
dream, vivid, but undistinguishable in mem- 
ber, joint, or limb; or it is as if we had our- 
selves seen the persons and things at some 


former period of our being, and that the 4o 


drawing certain dotted lines upon coarse 
paper, by some unknown spell, brought back 
the entire and living images, and made them 
pass before us, palpable to thought, to feel- 


ing, and to sight. Perhaps not all is owing to4s 


genius: something of this effect may be as- 
cribed to the simplicity of the vehicle em- 
ployed in embodying the story, and some- 
thing to the decayed and dilapidated state of 


the pictures themselves. They are the more so 


majestic for being in ruin: we are struck 
chiefly with the truth of proportion, and the 
range of conception: all the petty, meretri- 
cious part of the art is dead in them; the car- 


on incorruption, and, amidst the wreck of 
colour, and the mouldering of material 
beauty, nothing is left but a universe of 
thought, or the broad, imminent shadows of 
“calm contemplation and majestic pains!” 
The first in order is the Death of Ananias; 
and it is one of the noblest of these noble de- 
signs. The effect is striking; and the contrast 
between the steadfast, commanding attitude 
of the Apostles, and the convulsed and pros- 
trate figure of Ananias on the floor, is finely 
imagined. It is much as if a group of persons 
on shore stood to witness the wreck of life 
and hope on the rocks and quicksands be- 
neath them. The abruptness and severity of 
the transition are, however, broken and re- 
lieved by the other human interests in the 
picture. The Ananias is a masterly, a stupen- 
dous figure. The attitude, the drawing, the 
expression, the ease, the force, are alike won- 
derful. He falls so naturally, that it seems 
as if a person could fall in no other way; and 
yet of all the ways in which a human figure 
could fall, it is probably the most expressive 
of a person overwhelmed by and in the grasp 
of Divine vengeance. This is in some meas- 
ure, we apprehend, the secret of Raphael’s 
success. Most painters, in studying an atti- 
tude, puzzle themselves to find out what will 
be picturesque, and what will be fine, and 
never discover it: Raphael only thought how 
a person would stand or fall naturally in such 
or such circumstances, and the picturesque 
and the fine followed as matters of course. 
Hence the unaffected force and dignity of his 
style, which are only another name for truth 
and nature under impressive and momentous 
circumstances. The distraction of the face, the 
inclination of the head on one side, are as 
fine as possible, and the agony is just verging 
to that point, in which it is relieved by death. 
The expression of ghastly wonder in the fea- 
tures of the man on the floor next him is 
also remarkable; and the mingled beauty, 
grief, and horror in the female head behind 
can never be enough admired or extolled. The 
pain, the sudden and violent contraction of the 
muscles, is as intense as if a sharp instrument 
had been driven into the forehead, and yet 
the same sweetness triumphs there as ever, 
the most perfect self-command and dignity of 
demeanour. We could hazard a conjecture 
that this is what forms the great distinction 
between the natural style of Raphael and the 


nal is made spiritual, the corruptible has put ss natural style of Hogarth. Both are equally 
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intense; but the one is intense littleness, 
meanness, vulgarity; the other is intense gran- 
deur, refinement, and sublimity. In the one we 
see common, or sometimes uncommon and 
painful, circumstances acting with all their 
force on narrow minds and deformed bodies, 
and bringing out distorted and violent efforts 
at expression; in the other we see noble forms 
and lofty characters contending with adverse, 
or co-operating with powerful impressions 
from without, and imparting their own un- 
altered grace, and habitual composure to 
them. In Hogarth, generally, the face is ex- 
cited and torn in pieces by some paltry inter- 
est of its own; in the Raphael, on the con- 
trary, it is expanded, and ennobled by the con- 
templation of some event or object highly 
interesting in itself: that is to say, the passion 
in the one is intellectual and abstracted; the 
passion in the other is petty, selfish, and con- 
fined. We have not thought it beneath the 
dignity of the subject to make this compari- 
son between two of the most extraordinary 
and highly gifted persons that the world ever 


SaWarekers 25 


MR. GIFFORD 
(From The Spirit of the Age) 3 
Mr. Gifford was originally bred to some 


handicraft: he afterwards contrived to learn 
Latin, and was for some time an usher in 


a school, till he became a tutor in a noble- 35 


man’s family. The low-bred, self-taught man, 
the pedant, and the dependent on the great 
contribute to form the Editor of the Quarterly 
Review. He is admirably qualified for this 


situation, which he has held for some years, 40 


by a happy combination of defects, natural 
and acquired; and in the event of his death, 
it will be difficult to provide him a suitable 
successor. 


Mr. Gifford has no pretensions to be thought 45 


a man of genius, of taste, or even of general 
knowledge. He merely understands the me- 
chanical and instrumental part of learning. 
He is a critic of the last age, when the dif- 


ferent editions of an author, or the dates of so 


his several performances were all that oc- 
cupied the inquiries of a profound scholar, and 
the spirit of the writer or the beauties of 
his style were left to shift for themselves, or 


20 


° 


reader. In studying an old author, he has no 
notion of any thing beyond adjusting a point, 
proposing a different reading, or correcting, 
by the collation of various copies, an error 


5 of the press. In appreciating a modern one, if 


it is an enemy, the first thing he thinks of is 
to charge him with bad grammar—he scans 
his sentences instead of weighing his sense; 
or if it is a friend, the highest compliment he 


10 conceives it possible to pay him is, that his 


thoughts and expressions are moulded on some 
hackneyed model. His standard of ideal per- 
fection is what he himself now is, a person of 
mediocre literary attainments: his utmost con- 


15 tempt is shown by reducing any one to what 


he himself once was, a person without the 
ordinary advantages of education and learning. 
It is accordingly assumed, with much com- 
placency in his critical pages, that Tory writers 
are classical and courtly as a matter of course; 
as it is a standing jest and evident truism, 
that Whigs and Reformers must be persons of 
low birth and breeding—imputations from 
one of which he himself has narrowly escaped, 
and both of which he holds in suitable abhor- 
rence. He stands over a contemporary per- 
formance with all the self-conceit and self- 
importance of a country schoolmaster, tries 
it by technical rules, affects not to understand 
the meaning, examines the hand-writing, the 
spelling, shrugs up his shoulders and chuckles 
over a slip of the pen, and keeps a sharp 
look-out for a false concord and—a flogging. 
There is nothing liberal, nothing humane in 
his style of judging: it is altogether petty, 
captious, and literal. The Editor’s political 
subserviency adds the last finishing to his ri- 
diculous pedantry and vanity. He has all his 
life been a follower in the train of wealth and 
power—strives to back his pretensions on 
Parnassus by a place at court, and to gild his 
reputation as a man of letters by the smile 
of greatness. He thinks his works are stamped 
with additional value by having his name in 
the Red-Book. He looks up to the distinctions 
of rank and station as he does to those of 
learning, with the gross and over-weening 
adulation of his early origin. All his notions 
are low, upstart, servile. He thinks it the 
highest honour to a poet to be patronised 
by a peer or by some dowager of quality. He 
is prouder of a court-livery than of a laurel- 
wreath; and is only sure of having established 
his claims to respectability by having sacrificed 


exercise the fancy of the light and superficial 5; those of independence. He is a retainer to 
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the Muses; a door-keeper to learning; a lac- 
quey in the state. He believes that modern 
literature should wear the fetters of classical 
antiquity; that truth is to be weighed in the 
scales of opinion and prejudice; that power 
is equivalent to right; that genius is dependent 
on rules; that taste and refinement of lan- 
guage consist in word-catching. Many persons 
suppose that Mr. Gifford knows better than 
he pretends; and that he is shrewd, artful, 
and designing. But perhaps it may be nearer 
the mark to suppose that his dulness is guar- 
antee for his sincerity; or that before he is 
the tool of the profligacy of others, he is the 
dupe of his own jaundiced feelings, and nar- 
row, hood-winked perceptions. 


“Destroy his fib or sophistry; in vain— 
The creature’s at his dirty work again!” 
But this is less from choice or perversity, 
than because he cannot help it and can do 
nothing else. He damns a beautiful expression 
less out of spite than because he really does 
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not understand it: any novelty of thought or 25 


sentiment gives him a shock from which he 
cannot recover for some time, and he nat- 
urally takes his revenge for the alarm and 
uneasiness occasioned him, without referring 


to venal or party motives. He garbles an au- 30 


thor’s meaning, not so much wilfully, as be- 
cause it is a pain to him to enlarge his micro- 
scopic view to take in the context, when a 
particular sentence or passage has struck him 


as quaint and out of the way: he fly-blows 35 


an author’s style, and picks out detached words 
and phrases for cynical reprobation, simply 
because he feels himself at home, or takes 
a pride and pleasure in this sort of petty 


warfare. He is tetchy and impatient of con-4o 


tradiction; sore with wounded pride; angry 
at obvious faults, more angry at unforeseen 
SAINI, 5 oe 

Mr. Gifford, in short, is possessed of that 


sort of learning which is likely to result from 4; 


an over-anxious desire to supply the want of 
the first rudiments of education; that sort of 
wit, which is the off-spring of ill-humour or 
bodily pain; that sort of sense, which arises 


from a spirit of contradiction and a dis-50 


position to cavil at and dispute the opinions 
of others; and that sort of reputation, which 
is the consequence of bowing to established 
authority and ministerial influence. He dedi- 


compliments in return. He appeals to some 
great name, and the Under-graduates of the 
two Universities look up to him as an oracle 
of wisdom. He throws the weight of his 
verbal criticism and puny discoveries in black- 
letter reading into the gap, that is supposed 
to be making in the Constitution by Whigs 
and Radicals, whom he qualifies without mercy 
as dunces and miscreants; and so entitles him- 
self to the protection of Church and State. 
The character of his mind is an utter want 
of independence and magnanimity in all that 
he attempts. He cannot go alone, he must 
have crutches, a go-cart and trammels, or he 
is timid, fretful, and helpless as a child. He 
cannot conceive of any thing different from 
what he finds it, and hates those who pretend 
to a greater reach of intellect or boldness of 
spirit than himself. He inclines, by a natural 
and deliberate bias, to the traditional in laws 
and government; to the orthodox in religion; 
to the safe in opinion; to the trite in imagina- 
tion; to the technical in style; to whatever 
implies a surrender of individual judgment into 
the hands of authority, and a subjection of 
individual feeling to mechanic rules. If he 
finds any one flying in the face of these, or 
straggling from the beaten path, he thinks 
he has them at a notable disadvantage, and 
falls foul of them without loss of time, partly 
to soothe his own sense of mortified self- 
consequence, and as an edifying spectacle to 
his legitimate friends. He takes none but un- 
fair advantages. He twits his adversaries (that 
is, those who are not in the leading-strings 
of his school or party) with some personal or 
accidental defect. If a writer has been punished 
for a political libel, he is sure to hear of it 
in a literary criticism. If a lady goes on 
crutches and is out of favour at court, she is 
reminded of it in Mr. Gifford’s manly satire. 
He sneers at people of low birth or who have 
not had a college education, partly to hide 
his own want of certain advantages, partly as 
well-timed flattery to those who possess them. 
He has a right to laugh at poor, unfriended, 
untitled genius from wearing the livery of 
rank and letters, as footmen behind a coronet- 
coach laugh at the rabble. He keeps good com- 
pany, and forgets himself. . . . Again, we do 
not think it possible that under any circum- 
stances the writer of the Verses to Anna could 
enter into the spirit or delicacy of Mr. 
Keats’s poetry. The fate of the latter some- 


cates to some great man, and receives his ss what resembled that of 
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“a bud bit by an envious worm, 
Ere it could spread its sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate its beauty to the sun.” 


Mr. Keats’s ostensible crime was that he had 
been praised in the Examiner Newspaper: a 5 
greater and more unpardonable offence prob- 
ably was, that he was a true poet, with 
all the errors and beauties of youthful genius 
to answer for. Mr. Gifford was as insensible 


to the one as he was inexorable to the other. ro 


Let the reader judge from the two subjoined 
specimens how far the one writer could ever, 
without a presumption equalled only by a want 
of self-knowledge, set himself in judgment 
on the other. 


“Out went the taper as she hurried in; 
Its little smoke in pallid moonshine died: 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air and visions wide: 
No utter’d syllable, or woe betide! 20 
But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 
As though a tongueless nightingale should 
swell 
Her heart in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her 
dell. bs 
“A casement high and triple-arch’d there was, 
All garlanded with carven imag’ries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot- 
grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 3° 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens 
and kings. 
35 
“Full on this casement shone the wintry 
moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair 
breast, 
As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and 
boon; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 
She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven:—Porphyro grew 
faint: . 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal =e 
taint. 


40 


“Anon his heart revives: her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathed pearis her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees: 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is 
fled. 55 


50 


“Soon trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day: 
Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain; 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims 
pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 


As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again.” 


Eve or St. AGNES. 


With the rich beauties and the dim obscuri- 

ties of lines like these, let us contrast the 

Verses addressed To a Tuft of early Violets 

by the fastidious author of the Baviad and 
15 Meviad.— 


“Sweet flowers! that from your humble beds 
Thus prematurely dare to rise, 

And trust your unprotected heads 
To cold Aquarius’ watery skies. 


“Retire, retire! These tepid airs 
Are not the genial brood of May; 
That sun with light malignant glares, 
And flatters only to betray. 


“Stern Winter’s reign is not yet past— 
Lo! while your buds prepare to blow, 
On icy pinions comes the blast, 
And nips your root, and lays you low. 


“Alas, for such ungentle doom! 
But I will shield you; and supply 

A kindlier soil on which to bloom, 
A nobler bed on which to die. 


“Come then—’ere yet the morning ray 
Has drunk the dew that gems your crest. 

And drawn your balmiest sweets away; 
O come and grace my Anna’s breast. 


“Ve droop, fond flowers! But did ye know 
What worth, what goodness there reside, 

Your cups with liveliest tints would glow; 
And spread their leaves with conscious pride. 


“For there has liberal Nature joined 
Her riches to the stores of Art, 

And added to the vigorous mind 
The soft, the sympathising heart. 


“Come then—’ere yet the morning ray 
Has drunk the dew that gems your crest, 
And drawn your balmiest sweets away; 
O come and grace my Anna’s breast. 


“O! I should think—that fragrant bed 
Might I but hope with you to share— 
Years of anxiety repaid 
By one short hour of transport there. 


“More blest than me, thus shall ye live 
Your little day; and when ye die, 

Sweet flowers! the grateful Muse shall give 
A verse; the sorrowing maid, a sigh. 
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“While I alas! no distant date, Gifford hazarded his first poetical attempts 
Mix with the dust from whence I came, under all the disadvantages of a neglected 
Without a friend to weep my fate, ca : is 
Without a stone to tell my name.” education : but the same circumstance, to- 
es : gether with a few unpruned redundancies of 
f We subjoin one, -more aaa: of these 5 fancy and quaintnesses of expression, was made 
wild strains” said eo be “Written two years the plea on which Mr. Keats was hooted out 
after the preceding.” ECCE ITERUM CRISPINUS. of the world, and his fine talents and wounded 
Beran Wee tree iee. sensibilities consigned to an early grave. In 
Borer amcick of linzering here, short, the treatment of this heedless candidate 
And every hour Affection cries, 10 for poetical fame might serve as a warning, 
Go, and partake her humble bier. and was intended to serve as a warning to 
: all unfledged tyros, how they v 
“I wish I could! for when she died hed btt if ree t y ee ae: ee 
I lost my all; and life has prov’d such doubttul experiments, except under the 
Since that sad hour a dreary void, auspices of some lord of the bed-chamber or 
A waste unlovely and unlov’d. 15 Government Aristarchus, and how they im- 
sepeaane er : yes prudently associate themselves with men of 
ut who, when am turne oO Clay . 
Shall au he herterave teoae, ; mere popular talent or independence of feel- 
And pluck the ragged moss away, ing!—It is the same in prose works. The 
And weeds that have ‘no business there!’ Editor scorns to enter the lists of argument 
20 with any proscribed writer of the opposite 
party. He does not refute, but denounces him. 
He makes no concessions to an adversary, lest 


“And who, with pious hand, shall bring 
The flowers she cherish’d, snow-drops cold, 
And violets that unheeded spring, 


To scatter o’er her hallowed mould? they should in some way be turned against 
j him. He only feels himself safe in the fancied 
“And who, while Memory loves to dwell 25 insignificance of others: he only feels himself 


Upon her name for ever dear, 


Shall feel his heart with passions swell, superior to those whom he stigmatises wa 
And pour the bitter, bitter tear? the lowest of mankind. All persons are with- 
out common-sense and honesty who do not be- 

“IT pip ir; and would fate allow, lieve implicitly (with him) in the immaculate- 


Should visit still, should still deplore— 
But health and strength have left me now, 
But I, alas! can weep no more. 


30 ness of Ministers and the divine origin of 
Kings. Thus he informed the world that the 
author of TasLr-TALK was a person who 

“Take then, sweet maid! this simple strain, could not write a sentence of common English 
The last I offer at thy shrine; F and could hardly spell his own name, because 

RNS EA eS 2 AI a Sede tea he was not a friend to the restoration of the 
And all thy memory fade with mine. 35 : 

Bourbons, and had the assurance to write Char- 

“And can thy soft persuasive look, _ acters of Shakespear’s Plays in a style of 

pate yee that ena music vie, criticism somewhat different from Mr. Gif- 
y alr at every gazer tOOK ) . ° A 5 5 
hy! matchless: eloquence hove: ford’s. He charged this writer with imposing 

4o on the public by a flowery style; and when the 


“Thy spirits, frolicsome as good, latter ventured to refer to a work of his, called 
Thy courage, by no ills dismay’d, An Essay on the Principles of Human Action, 
Thy patience, by no wrongs subdued, ‘fade’? which has not a single ornament in it, as a 
ECU CRS NN aa ae cane specimen of his original studies and the pro- 
“Perhaps—but sorrow dims my eye: 45 per bias of his mind, the learned critic, with 
Cold turf, which I no more must view, a shrug of great self-satisfaction, said, “It 
Dear name, which I no more must sigh, was amusing to see this person, sitting like 


? \” ry SS 
BNene | a esta eae Adu one of Brouwer’s Dutch boors over his gin and 


It may be said in extenuation of the low, tobacco-pipes, and fancying himself a Leib- 
mechanic vein of these impoverished lines, 50 nitz!” The question was, whether the subject 
that they were written at an early age—they of Mr. Gilford’s censure had ever written such 
were the inspired production of a youthful a work or not; for if he had, he had amused 
lover! Mr. Gifford was thirty when he wrote himself with something besides gin and 
them, Mr. Keats died when he was scarce tobacco-pipes. But our Editor, by virtue of 
twenty! Farther it may be said, that Mr. 55 the situation he holds, is superior to facts or 
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arguments: he is accountable neither to the 
public nor to authors for what he says of 
them, but owes it to his employers to prej- 
udice the work and vilify the writer, if the 
latter is not avowedly ready to range himself 
on the stronger side—The Quarterly Review, 
besides the political tirades and denunciations 
of suspected writers, intended for the guidance 
of the heads of families, is filled up with 
accounts of books of Voyages and Travels for 
the amusement of the younger branches. The 
poetical department is almost a sinecure, con- 
sisting of mere summary decisions and a list 
of quotations. Mr. Croker is understood to 
contribute to the St. Helena articles and the 
liberality, Mr. Canning the practical good 
sense, Mr. D’Israeli the good-nature, Mr. Ja- 
cob the modesty, Mr. Southey the consistency, 
and the Editor himself the chivalrous spirit and 
the attacks on Lady Morgan. It is a double 
crime, and excites a double portion of spleen 
in the Editor, when female writers are not 
advocates of passive obedience and non- 
resistance. This Journal, then, is a depository 
for every species of political sophistry and 
personal calumny. There is no abuse or cor- 
ruption that does not there find a jesuitical 
palliation or a barefaced vindication. There we 
meet the slime of hypocrisy, the varnish of 
courts, the cant of pedantry, the cobwebs of 
the law, the iron hand of power. Its object 
is as mischievous as the means by which it 
is pursued are odious. The intention is to 
poison the sources of public opinion and of 
individual fame—to pervert literature, from 
being the natural ally of freedom and human- 
ity, into an engine of priestcraft and despot- 
ism, and to undermine the spirit of the Eng- 
lish constitution and the independence of the 
English character. The Editor and his friends 
systematically explode every principle of lib- 
erty, laugh patriotism and public spirit to 
scorn, resent every pretence to integrity as a 
piece of singularity or insolence, and strike at 
the root of all free inquiry or discussion, by 
running down every writer as a vile scribbler 
and a bad member of society, who is not a 
hireling and a slave. No means are stuck at in 
accomplishing this laudable end. Strong in 
patronage, they trample on truth, justice, and 
decency. They claim the privilege of court- 
favourites. They keep as little faith with 
the public, as with their opponents. No state- 
ment in the Quarterly Review is to be trusted: 
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it, no quotation that is not garbled, no char- 
acter that is not slandered, if it can answer 
the purposes of a party to do so. The weight 
of power, of wealth, of rank is thrown into 
the scale, gives its impulse to the machine; 
and the whole is under the guidance of Mr. 
Gifford’s instinctive genius—of the in-born 
hatred of servility for independence, of dul- 
ness for talent, of cunning and impudence for 
truth and honesty. It costs him no effort to 
execute his disreputable task—in being the 
tool of a crooked policy, he but labours in 
his natural vocation. He patches up a rotten 
system as he would supply the chasms in a 
worm-eaten manuscript, from a grovelling in- 
capacity to do any thing better; thinks that 
if a single iota in the claims of prerogative 
and power were lost, the whole fabric of so- 
ciety would fall upon his head and crush him; 
and calculates that his best chance for literary 
reputation is by blackballing one half of the 
competitors as Jacobins and levellers, and se- 
curing the suffrages of the other half in his 
favour as a loyal subject and trusty parti- 
Sani eae 

The foregoing is a harsh criticism, and may 
be’ thought illiberal. But as Mr. Gifford as- 
sumes a right to say what he pleases of 
others—they may be allowed to speak the 
truth of him! 


ON MEANS AND ENDS 


“We work by wit, and not by witchcraft.”—Iaco. 


It is impossible to have things done without 
doing them. This seems a truism; and yet 
what is more common than to suppose that 
we shall find things done, merely by wish- 
ing it? To put the will for the deed is as 
usual in practice as it is contrary to common 
sense. There is, in fact, no absurdity, no con- 
tradiction, of which the mind is not capable. 
This weakness is, I think, more remarkable 
in the English than in any other people, 
in whom (to judge by what I discover in 
myself) the will bears great and dispropor- 
tioned sway. We desire a thing: we contem- 
plate the end intently, and think it done, neg- 
lecting the necessary means to accomplish it. 
The strong tendency of the mind towards it, 
the internal effort to make it give birth to 
the object of its idolatry, seems an adequate 
cause to produce the wished-for effect, and is 


there is no fact that is not misrepresented inss in a manner identified with it. This is more 
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particularly the case in what relates to the 
Fine Arts, and will account for some pheno- 
mena in the national character. 

The English style is distinguished by what 
are called ébauches—rude sketches, or violent 
attempts at effect, with a total inattention to 
the details or delicacy of finishing. Now this, I 
apprehend, proceeds not exactly from gross- 
ness of perception, but from the wilfulness 
of our characters, our determination to have 
every thing our own way without any trouble, 
or delay, or distraction of mind... . 

What makes me think that this is the real 
stumbling-block in our way, and not mere 
rusticity or want of discrimination, is that 
you will see an English artist admiring and 
thrown into downright raptures by the tucker 
of Titian’s Mistress, made up of an infinite 
number of little delicate folds; and, if he 
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10 


15 


attempts to copy it, he proceeds deliberately 29 


to omit all these details, and dash it off by a 
single sntear of his brush. This is not igno- 
rance, or even laziness, I conceive, so much 
as what is called jumping at a conclusion. It 


is, in a word, an overwhelming presumption. 2; 


“A wilful man must have his way.” He sees 
the details, the varieties, and their effect: 
he sees and is charmed with all this; but he 
would reproduce it with the same rapidity 


and unembarrassed freedom that he sees it 30 


—or not at all. He scorns the slow but sure 
method, to which others conform, as tedious 
and inanimate. The mixing his colours, the 
laying in the ground, the giving all his at- 


tention to a minute break or nice graduation 35 


in the several lights and shades, is a mechani- 
cal and endless operation, very different from 
the delight he feels in studying the effect of 
all these, when properly and ably executed. 


Quam nihil, ad tuum, Papiniane, ingenium! go 


Such fooleries are foreign to his refined taste 
and lofty enthusiasm; and a doubt crosses 
his mind, in the midst of his warmest raptures, 
how Titian could resolve upon the drudgery 


of going through them, or whether it was 4s 


not rather owing to extreme facility of hand, 
and a sort of trick in laying on the colours, 
abridging the mechanical labour! .. . 

A French artist, on the contrary, has none 


of this uneasy, anxious feeling—of this de- 50 


sire to master the whole of his subject, and 
anticipate his good fortune at a blow—of this 
massing and concentrating principle. He takes 
the thing more easily and rationally. He has 


tation, the wild, desperate plunges and con- 
vulsive throes of the English artist. He does 
not set off headlong without knowing where 
he is going, and find himself up to the neck 
in all sorts of difficulties and absurdities, 
from impatience to begin and have the mat- 
ter off his mind (as if it were an evil con- 
science); but takes time to consider, ar- 
ranges his plans, gets in his outline and his 
distances, and lays a foundation before he 
attempts a superstructure which he may have 
to pull in pieces again, or let it remain—a 
monument of his folly. He looks before he 
leaps, which is contrary to the true blindfold 
English rule; and I should think that we had 
invented this proverb from seeing so many fa- 
tal examples of the violation of it. Suppose 
he undertakes to make a copy of a picture: 
he first looks at it, and sees what it is. He 
does not make his sketch all black or all 
white, because one part of it is so, and be- 
cause he cannot alter an idea he has once got 
into his head and must always run into ex- 
tremes, but varies his tints (strange as it 
may seem) from green to red, from orange- 
tawney to yellow, from grey to brown, ac- 
cording as they vary in the original. He sees 
no inconsistency, no forfeiture of a principle, 
in this (any more than Mr. Southey in the 
change of the colours of his coat), but a 
great deal of right reason, and indeed an ab- 
solute necessity for it, if he wishes to succeed 
in what he is about. This is the last thing 
in an Englishman’s thoughts: he only wishes 
to have his own way, though it ends in de- 
feat and ruin—strives hard to do what he is 
sensible he cannot—or, if he finds he can, 
gives over and leaves the matter short of a 
triumphant conclusion, which is too flatter- 
ing an idea for him to indulge in. The French 
artist proceeds with due deliberation, and bit 
by bit. He takes some one part—a hand, an 
eye, a piece of drapery, an object in the back- 
ground—and finishes it carefully; then an- 
other, and so on to the end. When he has 
gone through every part, his picture is done: 
there is nothing more that he can add to it; 
it is a numerical calculation, and there are 
only so many items in the account. An Eng- 
lishman may go on slobbering his over for 
the hundredth time, and be no nearer than 
when he began. As he tries to finish the whole 
at once, and as this is not possible, he al- 
ways leaves his work in an imperfect state, 


none of the mental qualms, the nervous agi- ss or as if he had begun on a new canvas—like 
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a man who is determined to leap to the top 
of a tower, instead of scaling it step by step, 
and who is necessarily thrown on his back 
every time he repeats the experiment. Again, 
the French student does not, from a childish 
impatience, and when he is near the end, de- 
stroy the effect of the whole, by leaving some 
one part eminently deficient, an eyesore to 
the rest; nor does he fly from what he is 
about, to any thing else that happens to catch 
his eye, neglecting the one and spoiling the 
other. He is, in our old poet’s phrase, “con- 
strained by mastery,’ by the mastery of 
common sense and pleasurable feeling. He is 
in no hurry to get to the end; for he has a 
satisfaction in the work, and touches and re- 
touches perhaps a single head, day after day 
and week after week, without repining, un- 
easiness, or apparent progress. The very 
lightness and buoyancy of his feeling renders 
him (where the necessity of this is pointed 
out) patient and laborious. An Englishman, 
whatever he undertakes, is as if he was carry- 
ing a heavy load that oppresses both his body 
and mind, and that he is anxious to throw 
down as soon as possible. The Frenchman’s 
hopes and fears are not excited to a pitch of 
intolerable agony, so that he is compelled, in 
mere compassion to himself, to bring the 
question to a speedy issue, even to the loss of 
his object. He is calm, easy, collected, and 
takes his time and improves his advantages 
as they occur, with vigilance and alacrity. 
Pleased with himself, he is pleased with what- 
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the picture (for, with all its materiality, this 
picture has a poetry about it); instead of 
which he began to finish a square he had 
marked out in the right-hand corner of the pic- 
ture, containing a piece of board and a bottle 
of some kind of ointment. He set to work like 
a cabinet-maker or an engraver, and appeared 
to have no sympathy with the soul of the pic- 
ture. On a Frenchman (generally speaking), 
the distinction between the great and the lit- 
tle, the exquisite and the indifferent, is in a 
great measure lost: his self-satisfied egotism 
supplies whatever is wanting up to a certain 
point, and neutralises whatever goes beyond 
Ite ee 

I might have gone more into the subject of 
our apparent indifference to the pleasure of 
mere imitation, if I had had to run a parallel 
between English and Italian or even Flemish 
art; but really, though I find a great deal of 
what is finical, I find nothing of the pleas- 
urable in the details of French more than of 
English art. The English artist, it is an old 
and just complaint, can with difficulty be 
prevailed upon to finish any part of a pic- 
ture but the face, even if he does that any 
tolerable justice: the French artist bestows 
equal and elaborate pains on every part of 
his picture—the dress, the carpet, &c.; and 
it has been objected to the latter method, — 
that it has the effect of making the face look 
unfinished; for as this is variable and in mo- 
tion, it can never admit of the same minute- 
ness of imitation as objects of stzll life, and 


ever occupies his attention nearly alike. He is 35 must suffer in the comparison, if these have 


never taken at a disadvantage. Whether he 
paints an angel or a joint-stool, it is much 
the same to him: whether it is landscape or 
history, still it is he who paints it. Nothing 


puts him out of his way, for nothing puts him 40 


out of conceit with himself. This self-com- 
placency forms an admirable groundwork for 
moderation and docility in certain particu- 
lars, though not in others. 


I remember an absurd instance enough of 4; 


this deliberate mode of setting to work in a 
young French artist, who was copying the 
Titian’s Mistress in the Louvre, some twenty 
years ago. After getting in his chalk-outline, 
one would think he might have been attracted 
to the face—that heaven of beauty (as it ap- 
pears to some), clear, transparent, open, 
breathing freshness, that “makes a sunshine 
in the shady place”; or to the lustre of the 


50 


the utmost possible degree of attention be- 
stowed on them, and do not fall into their 
relative place in the composition from their 
natural insignificance. But does not this dis- 
tinction shew generally that the English have 
no pleasure in art, unless there is an addi- 
tional interest beyond what is borrowed from 
the eye, and that the French have the same 
pleasure in it, provided the mechanical op- 
eration is the same—like the fly that settles 
equally on the face or dress, and runs over 
the whole surface with the same lightness and 
indifference? The collar of a coat is out of 
drawing: this may be and is wrong. But I 
cannot say that it gives me the same disturb- 
ance as if the nose was awry. A Frenchman 
thinks that both are equally out of drawing, 
and sets about correcting them both with 
equal gravity and perseverance. A part of the 


golden hair; or some part of the poetry of 5; back-ground of a picture is left in an unfin- 
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ished state: this is a sad eye-sore to the 
French artist or connoisseur. We English care 
little about it: if the head and character are 
well given, we pass it over as of small conse- 
quence; and if they are failures, it is of even 
less. A French painter, after having made 
you look like a baboon, would go on finish- 
ing the cravat or the buttons of your coat 
with all the nicety of a man milliner or but- 
ton-maker, and the most perfect satisfaction 
with himself and his art. This with us would 
be quite impossible. ‘They are careful after 
many things: with us, there is one thing 
needful’’—which is effect. We certainly throw 
our impressions more into masses (they are 
not taken off by pattern, every part alike): 
there may be a _ slowness and _ repug- 
nance at first; but, afterwards, there is 
an impulse, a .momentum acquired—one 
interest absorbing and being strengthened 
by several others; and if we gain our princi- 
pal object, we can overlook the rest, or at 
least cannot find time to attend to them till 
we have secured this. We have nothing of the 
petit-maitre, of the martinet style about us: 
we run into the opposite fault. If we had 
time, if we had power, there could be no ob- 
jection to giving every part with the utmost 
perfection, as it is given in a looking-glass. 
But if we have only a month to do a por- 
trait in, is it not better to give three weeks to 
the face and one to the dress, than one week 
to the face and three to the dress. How often 
do we look at the face compared to the dress? 
“On a good foundation,” says Sancho Panza. 
“a good house may be built”; so a good pic- 
ture should have a good back-ground, and be 
finished in every part. It is entitled to this 
mark of respect, which is like providing a 
frame for it, and hanging it in a good light. 
I can easily understand how Rubens or Van- 
dyke finished the back-grounds and drapery of 
their pictures:—they were worth the trouble; 
and, besides, it cost them nothing. It was to 
them no more than blowing a bubble in the 
air. “One would no doubt have every thing 
right—a feather in a cap, or a plant in the 
fore-ground—if a thought or a touch would 
do it. But to labour on forever, and labour 
to no purpose, is beyond mortal or English 
patience. Our clumsiness is one cause of our 
negligence. Depend upon it, people do with 
readiness what they can do well. I rather 
wonder, therefore, that Raphael took such 
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grounds, which he did so indifferently. The 
expression is like an emanation of the soul, 
or like a lamp shining within and illuminating 
the whole face and body; and every part, 
charged with so sacred a trust as the convey- 
ing of this expression (even to the hands and 
feet), would be wrought up to the highest 
perfection. But his inanimate objects must 
have cost him some trouble; and yet he la- 
boured them too. In what he could not do 
well, he was still determined to do his best; 
and that nothing should be wanting in decorum 
and respect to an art that he had consecrated 
to virtue, and to that genius that burnt like 
a flame upon its altars! We have nothing that 
for myself I can compare with this high and 
heroic pursuit of art for its own sake. The 
French fancy their own pedantic abortions 
equal to it, thrust them into the Louvre, 
“and with their darkness dare affront that 
light!”—thus proving themselves without the 
germ or the possibility’ of excellence—the 
feeling of it in others. We at least claim some 
interest in art, by looking up to its loftiest 
monuments—retire to a distance, and rever- 
ence the sanctuary, if we cannot enter it. 


“They also serve who only stare and wait.” 


COMMON SENSE 


Common sense is rare and enviable quality. 
It may be truly said that “its price is above 
rubies.””’ How many learned men, how many 
wits, how many geniuses, how many dull 
and ignorant people, how many cunning 
knaves, how many well-meaning fools are 
without it! How few have it, and how 
little do they or others know of it, except from 
the infallible results—for one of its first req- 
uisites is the utter absence of all pretension! 
The vulgar laugh at the pedant and enthusi- 
ast for the want of it, while they themselves 
mistake bigotry and narrow-minded notions 
for it. It is not one of the sciences, but has 
been well pronounced to be “fairly worth 
the seven.” It is a kind of mental instinct, 
that feels the air of truth and propriety 
as the fingers feel objects of touch. It 
does not consist with ignorance, for we can- 


’ not pronounce on what we do not know; and 


on the other hand, the laying in a stock of 
knowledge, or mastering any art or science, 
seems to destroy that native simplicity, and 


pains in finishing his draperies and back-ss to warp and trammel the unbiased freedom 
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of mind which is necessary to its receiving 
and giving their due weight to ordinary and 
casual impressions. Common sense is neither 
a peculiar talent nor a laborious acquirement, 
but may be regarded as a sound and impartial 
judgment operating on the daily practice of 
life, or on what “comes home to the business 
and bosoms of men’; combined with great 
attainments and _ speculative inquiries, it 
would justly earn the title of wisdom; but 
of the latter we have never known a single in- 
stance, though we have met with a few of 
the former; that is, we have known a number 
of persons who were wise in the affairs of 
the world and in what concerned their own 
interest, but none who, beyond this, and in 
judging of general questions, were not the 
dupes of some flaw of temper, or some weak- 
ness or vanity, or even striking advantage of 
their own. To give an example or two in illus- 
tration. A person may be an excellent scholar, 
a good mathematician, well versed in law and 
history, a first-rate chess-player, a dazzling 
fencer, in a word, a sort of admirable Crichton 
—you are disposed to admire or envy so many 
talents united—you smile to see him want- 
ing in common sense, and getting into a dis- 
pute about a douceur to a paltry police-officer, 
and thinking to interest all Europe and both 


Houses of Parliament in his success. It is true, 30 


he has law and reason on his side, has Grotius 
and Puffendorf and the statutes at large 
doubled down in dog-ears for the occasion, has 
a vast and lively apparatus of well-arranged 


premises and conclusions ready to play off3s5 


against his adversaries; but he does not con- 
sider that he has to deal with interest and 
custom, those impalpable, intangible essences, 
that “fear no discipline of human wit.” Does 


he think to check-mate the police? Will he 4o 


stop the mouth of a hungry tide-water with a 
syllogism? Or supersede a perquisite by the 
reductio ad absurdum? It is a want of common 
sense, or the not distinguishing properly be- 


tween the definite and the indefinite. No one 4; 


can have arrived at years of discretion without 
knowing or feeling that he cannot take a single 
step without some compromise with existing 
circumstances; that the path of life is inter- 
cepted with innumerable turnpike gates, 
which he must pay down the toll of his own 
convictions and of strict justice; that he can- 
not walk the streets but by tacit allowance; 
and that to disregard all impediments in the 
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imitate the conduct of Commodore Trunnion 
who mistook the land for the sea, and went to 
be married by the wind and compass. The 
proofs of this occur every hour of the day— 
they may not be registered, they may not be 
remembered, but they are virtually and effec- 
tively noted down by the faculty of common 
sense, which does not feel its way the less 
surely because it proceeds often mechanically 
and blindly. There may be exceptions indeed 
to ordinary rules, on which a man may go 
to martyrdom and a stake (such as that of 
Hampden and ship-money), but these occur 
once in a century, and are only met with 
at the corners of streets by those who have 
an excess of logical discrimination, and have to 
pay a certain tax for being too clever by half. 
It is the fashion at present among the philo- 
sophical vulgar to decry feeling, both the 
name and the thing. It would be difficult, 
however, to do without it: for this word em- 
braces all that mass of knowledge and of 
common sense which lies between the extreme 
of positive proof or demonstration and down- 
right ignorance; and those who would prag- 
matically confine their own convictions or 
those of others to what is absolutely known 
and understood, would at best become scien- 
tific pedants and artificial barbarians. There 
are some persons who are the victims of 
argument; as there are others who are the 
slaves of minute details and matters of fact. 
One class will have a reason for everything, 
and will admit the greatest absurdities that are 
formally proposed to them; the other must 
have facts to support every conclusion, and 
can never see an inch beyond their noses. 
The last have the orgaz of individuality 
largely developed, and are proportionably 
deficient in common sense. Their ideas are all 
local and literal. To borrow the language of a 
great but obscure metaphysician, their minds 
are epileptic; that is, are in perpetual throes 
and convulsions, fasten on every object in 
their way not to help but to hinder their 
progress, and have no voluntary power to let 
go their hold of a particular circumstance, 
to grasp the whole of any question, or suspend 
their judgment for an instant. The fact that 
is before them is everything; the rest goes for 
nothing. They are always at cross-purposes 
with themselves, for their decisions are the 
result of the last evidence, without any cor- 
rective or qualifier in common sense; in the 


right line of reason and written forms is to ss hunt after proofs, they forget their prin- 
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ciples, and again their point, though they lose 
their cause. 

The Scotch have much of this matter-of-fact 
understanding, and bigotry to personal and 
actual statistics. They would persuade you 
that there is no country but Scotland, nothing 
but what is Scotch. Mr. MacAlpine shifts 
the discourse from the metropolis, hurries 
rapidly over the midland counties, crosses the 
border, and sits down to an exordium in 
praise of the “kindly Scot.” Charity has its 
home and hearth by Tweed-side, where he 
was born and bred; Scotch beggars are quite 
different from English beggars: there was none 


of the hard-heartedness towards them that was1s 


always shown in England. His mother, though 
not a rich woman, always received them 
kindly, and had a bag of meal out of which 
she. always gave them something, as they 
went their rounds. “Lord! Mr. MacAlpine!” 
says Mrs. MacAlpine, “other people have 
mothers as well as you, and there are beggars 
in England as well as Scotland. Why, in York- 
shire, where I was brought up, common 
beggars used to come round just as you de- 
scribe, and my mother, who was no richer 
than yours, used to give them a crust of bread 
or broken victuals just in the same way; you 
make a fuss about nothing.”. . . 
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In the spring of 1834 Thomas Carlyle, on the 
advice of his brilliant and somewhat querulous 
wife, “burned his ships” and moved to London. 
It was a hazardous undertaking; for, although 
his apprenticeship to literature was over, his 
trade had not begun. Behind him were about 
six years of retirement and hard work spent 
mainly at a farmhouse called Craigenputtock in 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland, about fifteen miles from 
the county town of Dumfries, where lies the body 
of Robert Burns. Here Carlyle had written the 
series of essays known as Miscellanies, which are 
mainly about German literature, but include also 
the essays on “Burns” and “Voltaire”; and here 
he had written his first great book, possibly the 
greatest book he ever wrote, Sartor Resartus. 
This had been published in Fraser’s Magazine 
(November, 1833 to August, 1834) and had met 
and was meeting unqualified disapproval, in spite 
of the fact that he had put into it all that life 
had meant to him up to this time. “It is a work 
of genius, dear,” said Mrs. Carlyle. 

Professor Archibald MacMechan in his edi- 
tion of Heroes and Hero-Worship has this to 
say about Carlyle’s settlement in London: 

“Number Five, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, was a 
fit home for a man of letters like Carlyle. In a 
ruined house, a stone’s throw away, Smollett, 
another exiled Scottish author with a temper, 
wrote Count Fathom. Even nearer was the place 
where More had entertained Erasmus, when he 
came to England to study Greek. The very 
coffee-house in which Mr. Bickerstaff saw Pontius 
Pilate’s Wife’s Chambermaid’s Sister’s Hat, and 
entertained doubts thereon, was still flourishing. 
In Chelsea once lived Bolingbroke, the friend 
of Pope and teacher of Voltaire; and earlier 
still, the Count de Grammont. Not far away, at 
4 Upper Cheyne Row, lived Leigh Hunt, the 
lampooner of the Regent,—he spent two years 
in prison for calling a prince “a corpulent Adonis 
of fifty’—the peculiar friend of Byron, the orig- 
inal of Harold Skimpole, the enviable hero of 
Jenny Kissed Me. The windows afforded glimpses 
of the Thames, Turner’s own river, of West- 
minster Abbey, even of the ball and cross above 
Wren’s monument, and, at night, far away in 
the west, of the lights of Vauxhall. Here, friends, 
neither too many nor too few, Mill, Hunt, Tay- 
lor, Allan Cunningham, gathered round the man 
and woman of genius; they never wanted friends; 
and the letters of that time show that it was a 
time of peace.” 

It was Mill who suggested that Carlyle under- 
take a history of the French Revolution, and 
the Carlyles had money enough to last with 


€ 


proper economy until the book should be com- 
pleted. 

Thomas Carlyle was born at the small market 
town of Ecclefechan in Dumfriesshire on Decem- 
ber 4, 1795. His father was a stone mason of 
excellent intelligence and strict piety, forceful 
and reticent, and, like almost all Scotch peasants, 
decently educated. It is significant that he had 
joined the Burghers, forerunners of the Free 
Kirk, in a secession from the Established Church. 
The generation preceding Carlyle’s father are 
said to have been men of rough, vehement, some- 
what quarrelsome cast, and it is certain that 
James Carlyle, like many Scotch fathers, was 
feared as well as loved in his own family. Car- 
lyle’s mother was Janet Aitken, a woman of 
sweet and gentle nature. Carlyle went to the vil- 
lage school until 1805, and then, probably be- 
cause there were premonitions of his ability, was 
sent to the Grammar School at Annan. He learned 
the Greek alphabet and to read French and Latin. 
He learned also a little geometry and algebra 
and began his habit of devouring books. 

In November, 1809, he entered Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. He walked the distance of one hundred 
miles from Ecclefechan to Edinburgh. Let not 
this be taken as a ground of pity; it is a per- 
fectly proper way for a respectable Scotch boy 
to get to the university. He was something of a 
figure at the university, made many friends, 
thought of writing an epic poem, was called 
“Jonathan” and the “Dean” (indication of de- 
vetion to Swift), and, all in regular form, came 
away with a very poor idea of the state of in- 
struction at his Alma Mater. He gained some 
proficiency in mathematics and admitted that 
he had learned a little about the classics and 
philosophy. 

In 1814 he became tutor in mathematics at 
the Grammar School at Annan, and that year 
and the next delivered the formal addresses at 
the university preliminary to ordination in the 
ministry. He had, however, begun to entertain 
doubts as to his fitness for the ministry, to 
which of course he had been destined by his 
parents. In 1816 Carlyle changed from the 
Grammar Schcol at Annan to a new one just 
started at Kirkaldy in rivalry to the old school 
there, of which Edward Irving was master. Irv- 
ing’s severity had given offense. Irving was a 
brilliant man, destined to success as a popular 
preacher, five years Carlyle’s senior and trained 
at Carlyle’s old school at Annan. The two men 
became fast friends, and this is an important 
circumstance in Carlyle’s life. He read the books 
in Irving’s library, particularly Hume and Gib- 
bon, the latter, it is said, at the rate of a volume 
a day, thus laying the foundations of his future 
greatness as a historian, but not, with this ra- 
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tionalistic food, building up his stomach for 
entering the church. Carlyle was unsuccessful as 
a schoolmaster, at least he so regarded himself, 
but he was not over-severe in his methods or, 
we may believe, unkind. From school-teaching he 
feared “the destruction of benevolent feeling, 
that searing of the heart, which misery, especially 
of a petty kind, sooner or later, will never fail 
to effect.” He considered adopting various pro- 
fessions and decided upon the law. 

November, 1818, finds him again in Edinburgh 
with £90 saved and the beginnings of his too fa- 
mous dyspepsia, “a rat gnawing at the pit of his 
stomach.” Irving was there, now ordained and 
beginning his rapid rise to fame; and the asso- 
ciation between the two men was valuable to 
Carlyle, who was now entering his blackest 
period. The study of the law was a failure from 
the start—‘‘a shapeless mass of absurdity and 
chicane!” He learned German by his own ef- 
forts and began the study of German literature 
and philosophy, had a few pupils to coach, did 
some work on an encyclopaedia, and was gen- 
erally discontented and miserable; but the main 
fact is that he saw discontent and misery in 
others besides himself, namely, in the poor. His 
religious faith, he felt, was gone and he was gravi- 
tating towards materialism; but he checked him- 
self in time, and his great recoil he has described 
for the benefit of all men. It is the central epi- 
sode in Sartor Resartus and will be found de- 
picted in Book II, chapters 7 to 9. The four 
years from 1818 to 1822 were years of struggle 
during which Carlyle gradually gained in power 
and self-confidence. He owed much to his Ger- 
man studies, particularly to that of Goethe, in 
whom he saw an example of the highest and 
calmest culture. From Goethe came the great 
idea of Carlyle’s earlier years, namely, that one- 
self is revealed to oneself, not by effort to under- 
stand, but by finding one’s work and doing it. 

In May, 1821, Carlyle was introduced by Irv- 
ing to Jane Welsh. She and Irving had been in 
love with each other, but his engagement to an- 
other woman prevented their marrying. She and 
Carlyle were attracted to each other from the 
start, and their correspondence began. Jane Welsh 
is one of the interesting women one reads about 
in history of literature. She was brilliant, self- 
willed, if not selfish, a man’s woman. She had 
learned Latin and, it is recorded, burnt, when 
she was ten years old, her doll on a funeral pyre 
like Dido. She wrote poetry, the most interesting 
and spicy letters, and had a gift of sharp speech 
rarely met with. She was weak in.health, fond 
of taking men into her confidence as to her 
Wrongs, real and imaginary, and not altogether 
able to meet her self-chosen vocation of being 
the wife to a man of genius. Still, all in all, she 
did her duty well, loved, supported, and admired 
her husband. She had something in her of the 
feminist of our days. 

Her family was better than that of Carlyle, 
tracing its descent from John Knox and William 
Wallace, and she hung back from marriage with 
him. In the spring of 1824, however, she prom- 
ised to marry him if he would gain an independ- 
ence. In their correspondence is a letter in which 


Carlyle warns her against his “strange dark hu- 
mours,” which caused her to come to see him 
at his father’s house and suffer herself to be 
introduced as his bride-to-be. Her mother dis- 
approved of Carlyle as irreligious, ill-tempered, 
and socially inferior; but, nevertheless, the sav- 
ings and arrangements for the marriage pro- 
ceeded, and it finally occurred on October 17, 
1826. 

Meantime, things had not gone altogether ill 
with Carlyle in his efforts to get on. In 1822 he 
became tutor to two youths named Buller at 
the by no means despicable salary of £200 a 
year. In 1825 he tinmished his translation of 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, which, 
being soon published, yielded him for two edi- 
tions the sum of £430. In 1825 he went to Lon- 
don with the Bullers, but gave up his tutorship 
and tried to succeed by engagements with maga- 
zines. From this time comes a series of character- 
istic reminiscences. He objected to the circle of 
Irving’s London congregation as shallow, and 
formed a low estimate of the men of letters of 
those days. It is clear that he had already set 
for himself the task of preaching his gospel 
to a degenerate society. He had published a 
Life of Schiller in the’ London Magazine in 
1823-4, which appeared in book form in 1825, 
and made a translation of Legendre’s Elements of 
Geometry and Trigonometry, which appeared in 
1824. 

Carlyle defrayed the expenses of his wedding 
from the proceeds of German Romance; Speci- 
mens of its chief Authors; with biographical and 
critical notices, published at Edinburgh in 1827, 
and the newly married couple settled at Comley 
Bank in Templand near Edinburgh. There the Car- 
lyles had, but for lack of money, a good year, 
and there manifested itself their great power to 
attract people. They met Jeffrey and other 
literary people and he had his first much-prized 
letter from the great Goethe—he, the most bril- 
liant talker on record unless it is Dr. Johnson; 
and she, charming and sharp-tongued, lovely 
and miserable. Carlyle tried to write a novel, 
but, finding it a failure, burnt it; so he says, but 
he had forgotten. He did not. It survived to be 
adapted for use in Sartor Resartus and to be 
published after Carlyle’s death by Froude as 
Wotton Reinfred. In the autumn of 1827 Car- 
lyle’s brother Alexander took the farm of Crai- 
genputtock, and it was decided that Carlyle 
and his wife should occupy the house. It would 
save expenses. Carlyle wrote essays for the Edin- 
burgh and other magazines, and tried unsuc- 
cessfully for professorships at London University, 
then recently organized, and at St. Andrews. He 
was supporting a brother in his medical studies 
and was often extremely hard-up for funds. In 
1831 the Carlyles visited London in an endeavor 
to market Sartor. They did not succeed well, but 
made valuable acquaintances, particularly that 
of John Stuart Mill. They returned to Craigen- 
puttock in April, 1832, Mrs. Carlyle in ill health, 
and were in Edinburgh for four months begin- 
ning in January, 1833. Carlyle read in the Ad- 
vocates Library and collected materials later 
used for Cagliosto and The Diamond Necklace. 
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Sartor was accepted by Fraser at 12 guineas a 
sheet. 

Externally the years at Craigenputtock were 
no doubt bad years, but it is doubtful if Carlyle 
was ever so happy again. Things went well 
enough in spite of Mrs. Carlyle’s complaints and 
Carlyle’s black reminiscences. There were spots 
of peculiar brightness, such as the visit in 1833 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, bearing a letter from 
Mill. The visit brought about a friendship which 
endured for nearly fifty years and gave rise to a 
priceless correspondence between two very great 
men. If appeal is made to Carlyle’s own doctrine 
of facts, one is obliged to admit Carlyle’s success 
even in his apparent failure; for he had written, 
though unrecognized and inadequately rewarded, 
one of the world’s great books. 

Sartor Resartus is not the performance of an 
amateur or of a very young man. It is carefully 
thought and wrought out. In tracing the genesis 
of the great work I follow Professor MacMechan, 
to whose masterly edition of Sartor Resartus I 
wish to acknowledge a deep debt going back to 
my college days. Carlyle says in a letter to his 
brother (October 19, 1830): “what I am writ- 
ing is the strangest of all things; begun as an 
article for Fraser; then found to be too long 
(except it were divided in two); now sometimes 
looking as if it would swell into a Book. A 
very singular piece I assure you! It glances from 
Heaven to Earth and back again in a strange and 
satirical frenzy; whether fine or not remains to 
be seen.” About September 12th he had noted, 
“T am going to write—Nonsense. It is on 
‘Clothes.’ The article was rejected by Fraser, 
and in February, 1831, Carlyle proceeded to re- 
cast it and enlarge it. “I can devise some more 
biography for Teufelsdréckh; give a second deeper 
part in the same vein, leading through Religion 
and the nature of Society, and Lord knows 
what.” This from a letter to his brother John. 
He was busy with the book from February to 
July, so that in August it was ready to be taken 
to London. It is plain that the original Fraser 
article is the body of Book I, that the “more 
biography” is Book II, and that the “second 
deeper part” is Book III. 

The original idea of Sartor Resartus comes 
from a famous passage in the third section of 
Swift’s Tale of a Tub, which describes not only 
the worship of a clothes-making deity who sits 
cross-legged on a table, but declares that the uni- 
verse itself is to be regarded as “a large suit 
of clothes which invests everything.” “What is 
man himself but a microcoat?” The first book 
of Sartor develops the idea that man’s soul is 
disguised by its envelope, so that we forget that 
a naked soul exists under the clothed one. It 
is not that clothes are regarded as unnecessary; 
it is that man is a spirit and that he acts as if 
he and his fellows were only suits of clothes. 
The second book, which is said to exist only 
to throw light on the words of the fictitious 
German author, interpolates the history of a 
human soul into a work on formalism and ren- 
ders the whole thing concrete. Into this Carlyle 
has put the very features of his own life, all that 
he knew and felt, and made his own struggles 


an illumination of his gospel. He admits only 
that the scene in Rue Saint-Thomas de l’Enfer 
is one from his own experience in Leith Walk, 
but, throughout, the book is palpably autobio- 
graphical; but we must not. forget that it is 
also widely and perfectly general and goes 
straight to experiences in many, perhaps all, hu- 
man lives. The third book deals with man’s re- 
lation to God; it is a search for faith and a 
triumphant discovery. All the wrappings and 
trappings of life peeled off, even the inescapable 
terms in which it knows and thinks, Time and 
Space, recognized as figments, the soul sees it- 
self as part of God. 

It is now recognized that Carlyle’s style is 
his own, and not an imitation of the German. 
Some German prose, such as Richter’s, is spas- 
modic and involved, exclamatory and eccentric; 
but it is not like Carlyle’s. One asks how he came 
by such a style. He was Scotch and spoke and 
loved the “Doric.” He knew, as almost nobody 
now knows, the Bible, and the Bible he knew 
was in its Authorized Version, English of the 
Sixteenth and early Seventeenth century with 
freer syntax and greater liberty in vocabulary 
and movement. He had read, so he tells us, the 
older authors. Professor MacMechan shows that 
even his boyhood letters are couched in very fair 
Carlylese. It is the style that expressed his ear- 
nestness, his vehemence, his unconventionality. 
But how did he happen to write it in Sartor? 
That is the most interesting point of all. He 
had written fairly conventional prose in his nu- 
merous essays and translations, although even 
there he now and then writes in the later style. 
The answer is that in Sartor Resartus he invented 
a device by means of which he could be as ec- 
centric as he liked, as violent and as picturesque. 
He found something to hide behind. A man al- 
ways fights with more assurance behind a pro- 
tecting obstacle. Sir Walter Scott enjoyed his 
anonymity as author of the Waverley Novels, and 
proceeded much more freely than his dignity as 
Sheriff of Selkirk, Clerk of the Court of Sessions, 
and author of Rokeby would in the open have 
permitted him to proceed. Carlyle pretended to 
be unraveling the tangled threads of the phi- 
losophy of an obscure and eccentric recluse, a 
German professor of Things-in-General at the 
University of Nobody-Knows-Where. Almost any- 
thing might be accredited to such a person, for 
the Germans were popularly believed to delve 
into extraordinary scholastic mysteries. 

Carlyle did his job of mystification so well 
that people took him at his word. I think they 
still do. His style is lacking neither in clearness 
nor in careful elaboration, and his ideas are 
arranged with perfect logic and capital expository 
skill; but because he declares that the whole 
business is a jumble and because his printed page 
is odd to look at, many readers still stop at the 
threshold. It is a joy to observe how he plays 
with his toy; nowhere is his humor, his tender- 
ness, his poetic feeling so much in evidence. He 
talks about “miscellaneous masses of Sheets, and 
often Shreds and Snips, written in Professor 
Teufelsdréckh’s scarce legible cursiv-schrift; and 
treating of all imaginable things under the Zodiac 
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and above it.” He interlards his text with Ger- 
man words, as if he were giving the reader a 
chance to decide for himself on the correctness 
of the translation. He forestalls criticism, or cen- 
sures roughly in order to get the reader to de- 
fend, or he may praise shamelessly, or give him- 
self the chance to emphasize by explaining and 
commenting. 

Carlyle’s next book after Sartor Resartus was 
the French Revolution. By March 6, 1835, he 
had completed the first volume. On that evening 
Mill, to whom he had lent the manuscript, came 
in distracted to say that he had lent the manu- 
script to Mrs. Taylor, whose servant mistaking the 
manuscript for waste-paper had burnt it to ashes. 
That servant is now in company with Warburton’s 
cook, but fortunately in this case the author was 
still alive and was able to rewrite. This Carlyle 
with much distress and reluctance slowly did. 
Mrs. Carlyle said the second draft was “less viva- 
cious than the first, perhaps, but better thought 
and put together.” It was during the ordeal 
of re-writing this volume that Carlyle saw a 
mason at work, “the dusty trowel running to 
and fro and flashing in the light like a swal- 
low.” From it he came to the conclusion “that 
striving after perfection beyond a certain de- 
gree was simply foolish.” Whether the lesson 
came from the mason or not, there is about 
Carlyle a certain and honest workmanship, which 
is not the least aspect of his greatness. 

In the French Revolution Carlyle found a 
congenial subject. To him it was no revolution 
in a nation, or in institutions; it was something 
going on inside the people. They were believing 
in an idea as men had not believed since the Cru- 
sades, believing in something impersonal. He be- 
lieved, not that might is right, as some have 
wrongly said, but that right is might. History was 
to him primarily moral, and he saw the French 
people engaged upon the annihilation of a king- 
ship and a priesthood which had ignored their 
divine origin. It seemed to Carlyle, after the 
writing of Sartor, that he was perpetually deliv- 
ering a last message to his own world to flee the 
wrath to come. He saw during his study of the 
Revolution, then and always, a catastrophe im- 
pending over the heads of blind, wicked, ma- 
terialized rulers. Those who would understand 
the Latter-Day Pamphlets must remember this, 
and it ought not to be hard for persons who 
have lived during the revolution in Russia to 
bear it in mind. Ideas come not from the peo- 
ple, thought Carlyle, but from the Teader. Mira- 
beau had he lived might have saved the revolu- 
tion. After him no fit leader appeared. 

Fraser published the French Revolution in 1837 
without, however, any financial return to Carlyle. 
In the spring of that year Carlyle lectured in public 
on German literature, and lectured successfully. The 
enterprise had been managed by his friends, and the 
audience was sufficiently large and distinguished. 
It was the golden age of lecturing, and, like Cole- 
ridge and Hazlitt, Carlyle in his six lectures covered 
a wide field, from the earliest written records of 
the German people to Jean Paul Richter. He 
was full of his subject and spoke without a man- 
uscript. In 1838 he gave twelve lectures on the 


History of Literature, reports of eleven of which 
in fairly satisfactory form have been preserved 
and published (by Professor J. Ray Greene, 
1892). In 1839 Carlyle lectured on the Revolu- 
tions of Modern Europe, and in 1840 on Heroes 
and Hero-Worship. This series in that same year 
he wrote out and published. His fame was now 
established, mainly by the French Revolution; 
he disliked lecturing, and preferred publishing his 
lectures to delivering them in America by word 
of mouth as he at first promised Emerson to do. 
Caroline Fox, a Quaker girl from Cornwall, who 
sat in the audience, describes him: “He is a tall, 
robust-looking man; rugged simplicity and in- 
domitable strength are in his face, and such a 
glow of genius in it—not always smouldering 
there, but flashing from his beautiful grey eyes, 
from the remoteness of their setting under his 
massive brow. His manner is very quiet, but he 
speaks like one tremendously convinced of what 
he utters, and who had much—very much—in 
him that was quite unutterable, quite unfit to be 
uttered to the uninitiated ear; and when the 
Englishman’s sense of beauty or truth exhibited 
itself in vociferous cheers, he would impatiently. 
almost contemptuously, wave his hand, as if that 
were not the kind of homage which Truth de- 
manded. He began in a rather low and nervous 
voice, with a broad Scotch accent, but it soon 
grew firm, and shrank not abashed from _ its 
great task.” This is quoted from Professor Mac- 
Mechan. 

Carlyle was a man who lived above the world 
and saw life as a manifestation of God. To him 
the men of history who had had this same vision 
and had courageously taught it to others or 
lived it themselves were heroes. Such men were 
masters of their times and the makers of history. 
These men had sincerity, and to Carlyle sincer- 
ity was the summation of moral excellence. These 
“mortals superior in power, courage, or insight” 
are his heroes. The thing which men may still 
learn from Heroes and Hero-Worship is that this 
is God’s world. Carlyle does not teach the ven- 
eration of heroes; he teaches that nature as a 
just umpire gives to the great their dues. 

From 1841 to 1845 Carlyle was engaged on the 
second of his great histories, Oliver Cromwell’s 
Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations, published 
in London in 1845. In 1843 he stopped long 
enough to write Past and Present. The book treats 
two subjects scarcely tied together. The ‘Past” 
is the England of Joceline de Brakelonde, chron- 
icler of the Abbey of St. Edmund’s Bury at the 
end of the twelfth century. Carlyle had read his 
chronicle as published by the Camden Society, and 
saw a great contrast between the perfectly regulated 
life of medizval monasticism and the commer- 
cial life of his own day. This part is a charming 
descriptive history. When he turns to the Pres- 
ent, he is more confused and more violent. His 
own age is the age of Mammon; Hell has be- 
come merely the terror of not succeeding. There 
are laborers bought at so much a day, Master- 
Workers intent only on their own gains, and, 
thirdly, Aristocrats, or Master-Unworkers. From 
them there is no hope. Carlyle himself was 
growing more successful in life and, as_ the 
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proponent of the gospel of work, he saw some 
hope in the Master-Worker if only the spirit of 
God and the ancient spirit of chivalry and 
charity might enter their hearts. He thus places 
his trust in industrialism, which in its subsequent 
history has hardly justified his confidence. 

After finishing Cromwell Carlyle took another 
fling at reforming the world. He saw that in 
Cromwell faith and action were joined. He had 
told the world in Sartor that man is a spirit and 
that by going down into his own soul he might 
find his spirit and find peace by working a re- 
form in himself. In Latter-Day Pamphlets he 
forgets Teufelsdrockh and his watch-tower and 
remembers the terrible surgery of Oliver. He de- 
spises parliaments and again confides in that 
“shrewd working Aristocracy” he had predicted 
in Past and Present, industrial and commercial 
magnates, who by Production would regenerate 
the laboring man and solve the probiem of pov- 
erty. Carlyle is no doubt wrong in many of his 
political teachings, including this. Legislative 
bodies are certainly stupid and venal enough, but 
every reform of modern times comes from them 
and not from the business world. 

From 1858 to 1865 Carlyle was publishing his 
enormous History of Friedrich II of Prussia, 
called Frederick the Great. It is one of the more 
extensive enterprises of English historians during 
the Nineteenth century. It is too long for busy 
people to read. It is said to contain some of 
Carlyle’s finest thought and most vivid and in- 
teresting prose, and to be sound in its historical 
elaboration. After the death in 1866 of his be- 
loved wife, Carlyle wrote the Reminiscences, 
which Froude injudiciously published too soon 
after Carlyle’s death, and which Froude seems to 
have misunderstood. In this book there are sec- 
tions devoted to James Carlyle, Jane Welsh Car- 
lyle, Edward Irving, and Lord Jeffrey, and an 
appendix on Southey, Taylor, and Wordsworth. 
Carlyle died on February 5, 1881, and was buried 
in the churchyard at Ecclefechan. 
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BURNS 


. .. A man of strong understanding is gen- 
erally a man of strong character; neither is 
delicacy in the one kind often divided from 
delicacy in the other. No one, at all events, 
is ignorant that in the Poetry of Burns keen- 


feeling; that his light is not more pervading 
than his warmth. He is a man of the most 
impassioned temper; with passions, not 
strong only, but noble, and of the sort in 
which great virtues and great poems take their 
rise. It is reverence, it is love towards all Na- 
ture that inspires him, that opens his eyes to 
its beauty, and makes heart and voice elo- 
quent in its praise. There is a true old saying, 


ness of insight keeps pace with keenness of 10 that “Love furthers knowledge”: but above 
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all, it is the. living essence of that knowl- 
edge which makes poets; the first principle of 
its existence, increase, activity. Of Burns’s 
fervid affection, his generous all-embracing 


Love, we have spoken already, as of the grand § 


distinction of his nature, seen equally in 
word and deed, in his Life and in his Writ- 
ings. It were easy to multiply examples. Not 
man only, but all that environs man in the 
material and moral universe, is lovely ‘n his 
sight: “the hoary hawthorn,” the “troop of 
gray plover,” the “solitary curlew,” all are 
dear to him; all live in this Earth along with 
him, and to all he is knit as in mysterious 
brotherhood. How touching is it, for instance, 
that, amidst the gloom of personal misery, 
brooding over the wintry desolation without 
him and within him, he thinks of the “ourie 
cattle” and “silly sheep,” and their sufferings 
in the pitiless storm! 


“T thought me on the ourie cattle, 

Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
O’ wintry war, 

Or thro’ the drift, deep-lairing, sprattle, 
Beneath a scaur. 


Ilk happing bird, wee helpless thing, 
That in the merry months 0’ spring 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes 0’ thee? 
Where wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 
And close thy ee?” 


The tenant of the mean hut, with its “ragged 
roof and chinky wall,” has a heart to pity even 
these! This is worth several homilies 
Mercy; for it is the voice of Mercy herself. 
Burns, indeed, lives in sympathy; his soul 
rushes forth into all realms of being; nothing 
that has existence can be indifferent to him. 


2 


2 


° 


on 


° 


On 35 


The very Devil he cannot hate with right or- 40 


thodoxy: 


“But fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben; 
O, wad ye tak a thought and men’! 
Ye aiblins might,—I dinna ken,— 
- Still hae a stake; 

I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 


Even for your sake!” ... 


Under a lighter disguise, the same princi- 
ple of Love, which we have recognised as 


the great characteristic of Burns, and of allso 


true poets, occasionally manifests itself in the 
shape of Humour. Everywhere, indeed, in his 
sunny moods, a full buoyant flood of mirth 
rolls through the mind of Burns; he rises 


brother and playmate to all Nature. We 
speak not of his bold and often irresistible 
faculty of caricature; for this is Drollery 
rather than Humour; but a much tenderer 
sportfulness dwells in him; and comes forth 
here and there, in evanescent and beautiful 
touches; as in his Address to the Mouse, or 
the Farmer’s Mare, or in his Elegy on poor 
Mailie, which last may be reckoned his hap- 
piest effort of this kind. In these pieces there 
are traits of a Humour as fine as that of 
Sterne; yet altogether different, original, pe- 
culiar—the Humour of Burns... . 

With the Songs of Burns we must not 
name these -things. Independently of the 
clear, manly, heartfelt sentiment that ever 
pervades his poetry, his Songs are honest in 
another point of view: in form, as well as 
in spirit. They do not affect to be set to 
music, but they actually and in themselves 
are; they have received their life, and 
fashioned themselves together, in the medium 
of Harmony, as Venus rose from the bosom 
of the sea. The story, the feeling, is not de- 
tailed, but suggested; not said, or spouted, 
in rhetorical completeness and coherence; but 
sung, in fitful gushes, in glowing hints, in fan- 
tastic breaks, in warblings not of the voice 
only, but of the whole mind. We consider this 
to be the essence of a song; and that no 
songs since the little careless catches, and as 
it were drops of song, which Shakespeare has 
here and there sprinkled over his Plays, fulfil 
this condition in nearly the same degree as 
most of Burns’s do. Such grace and truth of 
external movement, too, presupposes in gen- 
eral corresponding course and truth of 
sentiment and inward meaning. The Songs 
of Burns are not more perfect in the former 
quality than in the latter. With what ten- 
derness he sings, yet with what vehemence and 
entireness! There is a piercing wail in his 
sorrow, the purest rapture in his joy; he 
burns with the sternest ire, or Ieghs with 
the loudest or sliest mirth; and yet he is 
sweet and soft, ‘sweet as the smile when 
fond lovers meet, and soft as their parting 
tear.” If we farther take into account the 
immense variety of his subjects; how, from 
the loud flowing revel in Willie brew’d a 
Peck o’ Maut, to the still, rapt enthusiasm 
of sadness for Mary in Heaven; from the 
glad kind greeting of Auld Lang Syne, or the 
comic archness of Duncan Gray, to the fire- 


to the high, and stoops to the low, and isss eyed fury of Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
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he has found a tone and words for every 
mood of man’s heart,—it will seem a small 
praise if we rank him as the first of all our 
Song-writers; for we know not where to find 
one worthy of being second to him. 

It is on his Songs, as we believe, that 
Burns’s chief influence as an author will ul- 
timately be found to depend: nor, if our 
Fletcher’s aphorism is true, shall we account 
this a small influence. ‘““Let me make the songs 
of a people,” said he, “and you shall make 
its laws.” Surely, if ever any Poet might 
have equalled himself with Legislators on 
this ground, it was Burns. His Songs are al- 
ready part of the mother-tongue, not of 
Scotland only but of Britain, and of the mil- 
lions that in all ends of the earth speak a 
British language. In hut and hall, as the 
heart unfolds itself in many-coloured joy 


10 


15 


and woe of existence, the mame, the voice of 20 


that joy and that woe, is the name and voice 
which Burns has given them. Strictly speak- 
ing, perhaps no British man has so deeply 
affected the thoughts and feelings of so many 


men, as this solitary and altogether private 2; 


individual, with means apparently the hum- 
DlCStaememe 

By much the most striking incident in 
Burns’s Life is his journey to Edinburgh; 


but perhaps a still more important one is his 30 


residence at Irvine, so early as in his twenty- 
third year. Hitherto his life had been poor 
and toilworn; but otherwise not ungenial, and, 
with all its distresses, by no means unhappy. 


In his parentage, deducting outward circum- 35 


stances, he had every reason to reckon him- 
self fortunate. His father was a man of 
thoughtful, intense, earnest character, as the 
best of our peasants are; valuing knowledge, 
possessing some, and, what is far better and 
rarer, Openminded for more: a man with a 
keen insight and devout heart; reverent to- 
wards God, friendly therefore at once, and 
fearless towards all that God has made: in 
one word, though but a hard-handed peasant, 
a complete and fully unfolded Man. Such a 
father is seldom found in any rank in so- 
ciety; and was worth descending far in so- 
ciety to seek. Unfortunately, he was very 


40 


45 


pered, the boy Robert had been sent to school; 
had struggled forward, as so many weaker 
men do, to some university; come forth not 
as a rustic wonder, but as a regular well- 
trained intellectual workman, and changed the 
whole course of British Literature ——for it lay 
in him to have done this! But the nursery did 
not prosper; poverty sank his whole family 
below the help of even our cheap school- 
system. Burns remained a hardworked plough- 
boy, and British literature took its own course. 
Nevertheless, even in this rugged scene there 
is much to nourish him. If he drudges, it is 
with his brother, and for his father and 
mother, whom he loves, and would fain shield 
from want. Wisdom is not banished from their 
poor hearth, nor the balm of natural feel- 
ing: the solemn words, Let us worship God, 
are heard there from a “priest-like father’; 
if threatenings of unjust men throw mother 
and children into tears, these are tears not 
of grief only, but of holiest affection; every 
heart in that humble group feels itself the 
closer knit to every other; in their hard war- 
fare they are there together, a “little band 
of brethren.” Neither are such tears, and the 
deep beauty that dwells in them, their only 
portion. Light visits the hearts as it does the 
eyes of all living: there is a force, too, in this 
youth, that enables him to trample on mis- 
fortune; nay to bind it under his feet to 
make him sport. For a bold, warm, buoyant 
humour of character has been given him; 
and so the thick-coming shapes of evil are 
welcomed with a gay, friendly irony, and in 
their closest pressure he bates no jot of heart 
or hope. Vague yearnings of ambition fail 
not, as he grows up; dreamy fancies hang 
lke cloud-cities around him; the curtain of 
Existence is slowly rising, in many-coloured 
splendour and gloom: and .the auroral light 
of first love is gilding his horizon, and the 
music of song is on his path; and so he walks 


.» In glory and in joy, 
Behind his plough, upon the mountain side .. . 


. . . Most readers recollect Mr. Walker’s per- 
sonal interviews with Burns as among the 
best passages of his Narrative: a time will 


poor; had he been even a little richer, almost 50 come when this reminiscence of Sir Walter 


never so little, the whole might have issued 
far otherwise. Mighty events turn on a straw; 
the crossing of a brook decides the conquest 
of the world. Had this William Burns’s small 
seven acres of nursery-ground anywise pros- 


Scott’s, slight though it is, will also be pre- 
cious: 


“As for Burns,” writes Sir Walter, “I may truly 


55 say, Virgilium vidi tantim. I was a lad of fifteen 
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in 1786-7, when he came first to Edinburgh, but 
had sense and feeling enough to be much in- 
terested in his poetry, and would have given the 
world to know him: but I had very little acquain- 
tance with any literary people, and still less with 
the gentry of the west country, the two sets that 
he most frequented. Mr. Thomas Grierson was at 
that time a clerk of my father’s. He knew Burns, 
and promised to ask him to his lodgings to din- 
ner; but had no opportunity to keep his word; 
otherwise I might have seen more of this dis- 
tinguished man. As it was, I saw him one day at 
the late venerable Professor Ferguson’s, where 
there were several gentlemen of literary reputa- 
tion, among whom I remember the celebrated 
Mr. Dugald Stewart. Of course, we youngsters 
sat silent, looked and listened. The only thing I 
remember which was remarkable in Burns’s man- 
ner, was the effect. produced upon him by a print 
of Bunbury’s, representing a soldier lying dead 
on the snow, his dog sitting in misery on one 
side,—on the other, his widow, with a child in 
her arms. These lines were written beneath: 


‘Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 
Perhaps that mother wept her soldier siain; 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptised in tears.’ 


“Burns seemed much affected by the print, or 
rather by the ideas which it suggested to his mind. 
He actually shed tears. He asked whose the lines 
were; and it chanced that nobody but myself 
remembered that they occur in a half-forgotten 
poem of Langhorne’s called by the unpromising 
title of ‘The Justice of Peace.’ I whispered my in- 
formation to a friend present; he mentioned it to 
Burns, who rewarded me with a look and a word, 
which, though of mere civility, I then received 
and still recollect with very great pleasure. 

“His person was strong and robust; his man- 
ners, rustic, not clownish; a sort of dignified 
plainness and simplicity, which received part of 
its effect perhaps from one’s knowledge of his ex- 
traordinary talents. His features are represented in 
Mr. Nasmyth’s picture: but to me it conveys the 
idea that they are diminished, as if seen in per- 
spective. I think his countenance was more mas- 
sive than it looks in any of the portraits. I should 
have taken the poet, had I not known what he 
was, for a very sagacious country farmer of the 
old Scotch school, i.e. none of your “modern agri- 
culturists who keep labourers for their drudgery, 
but the douce gudeman who held his own plough. 
There was a strong expression of sense and 
shrewdness in all his lineaments; the eye alone, 
I think, indicated the poetical character and 
temperament. It was large, and of a dark cast, 
which glowed (I say literally glowed) when he 
spoke with feeling or interest. I never saw such 
another eye in a human head, though I have seen 
the most distinguished men of my time. His con- 
versation expressed perfect self-confidence, with- 
out the slightest presumption. Among the men 
who were the most learned of their time and 
country, he expressed himself with perfect firm- 
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ness, but without the least intrusive forwardness; 
and when he differed in opinion, he did not hesi- 
tate to express it firmly, yet at the same time with 
modesty. I do not remember any part of his con- 
versation distinctly enough to be quoted; nor 
did I ever see him again, except in the street, 
where he did not recognise me, as I could not 
expect he should. He was much caressed in Edin- 
burgh: but (considering what literary emoluments 
have been since his day) the efforts made for his 
relief were extremely trifling. 

“I remember, on this occasion I mention, I 
thought Burns’s acquaintance with English poetry 
was rather limited; and also that, having twenty 
times the abilities of Allan Ramsay and of Fer- 
guson, he talked of them with too much humility 
as his models: there was doubtless national pre- 
dilection in his estimate. 

“This is all I can tell you about Burns. I have 
only to add, that his dress corresponded with his 
manner. He was like a farmer dressed in his best 
to dine with the laird. I do not speak in malam 
partem, when I say, I never saw a man in com- 
pany with his superiors in station or information 
more perfectly free from either the reality or 
the affectation of embarrassment. I was told, 
but did not observe it, that his address to 
females was extremely deferential, and always 
with a turn either to the pathetic or humorous, 
which engaged their attention particularly. I have 
heard the late Duchess of Gordon remark this — 
I do not know anything I can add to these recol- 
lections of forty years since.” .. . 


The Edinburgh Learned of that period were 
in general more noted for clearness of head 
than for warmth of heart: with the exception 
of the good old Blacklock, whose help was 
too ineffectual, scarcely one among them seems 
to have looked at Burns with any true sym- 
pathy, or indeed much otherwise than as at 
a highly curious thing. By the great also he 
is treated in the customary fashion; enter- 
tained at their tables and dismissed: certain 
modica of pudding and praise are, from time 
to time, gladly exchanged for the fascination 
of his presence; which exchange once ef- 
fected, the bargain is finished, and each party 
goes his several way. At the end of this 
strange season, Burns gloomily sums up his 
gains and losses, and meditates on © e chaotic 
future. In money he is somewhat richer; in 
fame and the show of happiness, infinitely 
richer; but in the substance of it, as poor 
as ever. Nay poorer; for his heart is now 
maddened still more with the fever of worldly 
Ambition; and through long years the disease 
will rack ‘him with unprofitable sufferings, and 
weaken his strength for all true and nobler 
aims. 

What Burns was next to do or to avoid; 
how a man so circumstanced was now to guide 
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himself towards his true advantage, might 
at this point of time have been a question 
for the wisest. It was a question, too, which 
apparently he was left altogether to answer 
for himself: of his learned or rich patrons s 
it had not struck any individual to turn a 
thought on this so trivial matter. Without 
claiming for Burns the praise of perfect sa- 
gacity, we must say, that his Excise and 


Farm scheme does not seem to us a very un-1o 


reasonable one; that we should be at a 
loss, even now, to suggest one decidedly 
better. Certain of his admirers have felt 
scandalised at his ever resolving to gauge; 


and would have had him lie at the pool, till ss 


the spirit of Patronage stirred the waters, 
that so, with one friendly plunge, all his sor- 
rows might be healed. Unwise counsellors! 
They know not the manner of this spirit; 


and how, in the lap of most golden dreams, 20 


a man might have happiness, were it not 
that in the interim he must die of hunger! It 
reflects credit on the manliness and sound 
sense of Burns, that he felt so early on what 


ground he was standing; and preferred self- 25 


help, on the humblest scale, to dependence and 
inaction, though with hope of far more splen- 
did possibilities. But even these possibilities 
were not rejected in his schemes: he might 


expect, if it chanced that he had any friend, 30 


to rise, in no long period, into something even 
like opulence and leisure; while again, if it 
chanced that he had no friend, he could still 
live in security; and for the rest, he “did not 


intend to borrow honour from any profes- 35 


sion.” We reckon that his plan was honest 
and well-calculated: all turned on the execu- 
tion of it. Doubtless it failed; yet not, we be- 
lieve, from any vice inherent in itself. Nay, 


after all, it was no failure of external means, 40 


but of internal, that overtook Burns. His 
was no bankruptcy of the purse, but of the 
soul; to his last day, he owed no man any- 
WWE, 5 oe 

It was not now to be hoped that the genius 
of Burns would ever reach maturity, or ac- 
complish aught worthy of itself. His spirit was 
jarred in its melody; not the soft breath of 
natural feeling, but the rude hand of Fate, 


was now sweeping over the strings. And yet so 


what harmony was in him, what music even in 
his discords! How the wild tones had a 
charm for the simplest and the wisest; and 
all men felt and knew that here also was 


45 


at midnight, after all the inmates were in 
bed, the news of his arrival circulated from 
the cellar to the garret; and ere ten minutes 
had elapsed, the landlord and all his guests 
were assembled!”’ Some brief pure moments 
of poetic life were yet appointed him, in the 
composition of his Songs. We can understand 
how he grasped at this employment; and how 
too, he spurned all other reward for it but 
what the labour itself brought him. For the 
soul of Burns, though scathed and marred, 
was yet living in its full moral strength, 
though sharply conscious of its errors and 
abasement: and here, in his destitution and 
degradation, was one act of seeming noble- 
ness and self-devotedness left even for him 
to perform. He felt too, that with all the 
“thoughtless follies” that had “laid him low,” 
the world was unjust and cruel to him; and he 
silently appealed to another and calmer time. 
Not as a hired soldier, but as a patriot, would 
he strive for the glory of his country: so 
he cast from him the poor sixpence a-day, 
and served zealously as a volunteer. Let us 
not grudge him this last luxury of his exist- 
ence; let him not have appealed to us in 
vain! The money was not necessary to him; 
he struggled through without it: long since, 
these guineas would have been gone, and now 
the high-mindedness of refusing them will 
plead for him in all hearts forever. 

We are here arrived at the crisis of Burns’s 
life; for matters had now taken such a shape 
with him as could not long continue. If im- 
provement was not to be looked for, Nature 
could only for a limited time maintain this 
dark and maddening warfare against the 
world and itself. We are not medically in- 
formed whether any continuance of years was, 
at this period, probable for Burns; whether his 
death is to be looked on as in some sense an 
accidental event, or only as the natural con- 
sequence of the long series of events that 
had preceded. The latter seems to be the 
likelier opinion; and yet it is by ro means a 
certain one. At all events, as we have said, 
some change could not be very distant. Three 
gates of deliverance, it seems to us, were open 
for Burns: clear poetical activity; madness; 
or death. The first, with longer life, was still 
possible, though not probable; for physical 
causes were beginning to be concerned in 
it: and yet Burns had an iron resolution; 
could he but have seen and felt, that not 


one of the Gifted! “If he entered an inngs only his highest glory, but his first duty, 
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and the true medicine for all his woes, lay whole life and environment have been laid 
here. The second was still less probable; for open and elucidated; scarcely a fragment or 
his mind was ever among the clearest and fibre of his Soul, Body and Possessions, but 
firmest. So the milder third gate was opened _ has been probed, dissected, distilled, desiccated) 
for him: and he passed, not softly yet speed- 5 and scientifically decomposed: our spiritual 
ily, into that still country, where the hail- Faculties, of which it appears there are not 
storms and fire-showers do not reach, and a few, have their Stewarts, Cousins, Royer 
the heaviest-laden wayfarer at length lays down Collards: every cellular, vascular, muscular 
ihiswload ti. Tissue glories in its Lawrences, Majendies, 
10 Bichats. 
How, then, comes it, may the reflective 


SARTOR RESARTUS mind repeat, that the grand Tissue of all 
Tissues, the only real Tissue, should have 
PRELIMINARY been quite overlooked by Science,—the ves- 


1s tural Tissue, namely, of woollen or other 
Considering our present advanced state of cloth; which Man’s Soul wears as its outmost 
culture, and how the Torch of Science has wrappage and overall; wherein his whole 
now been brandished and borne about, with other Tissues are included and screened, his 
more or less effect, for five-thousand years whole Faculties work, his whole Self lives, 
and upwards; how, in these times especially,2o moves, and has its being? For if, now and 
not only the Torch still burns, and perhaps then, some straggling, broken-winged thinker 
more fiercely than ever, but innumerable Rush- has cast an owl’s glance into this obscure 
lights, and Sulphur-matches, kindled thereat, region, the most have soared over it altogether 
are also glancing in every direction, so that heedless; regarding Clothes as a_ property, 
not the smallest cranny or doghole in Naturez; not an accident, as quite natural and spon- 
or Art can remain unilluminated,—it might taneous, like the leaves of trees, like the plu- 
strike the reflective mind with some sur- mage of birds. In all speculations they have 
prise that hitherto little or nothing of a funda- tacitly figured man as a Clothed Animal; 
mental character, whether in the way of whereas he is by nature a Naked Animal; 
Philosophy or History, has been written on the 3o and only in certain circumstances, by purpose 
subject of Clothes. and device, masks himself in Clothes. Shakes- 
Our Theory of Gravitation is as good as peare says, we are creatures that look before 
perfect: Lagrange, it is well known, has proved and after: the more surprising that we do 
that the Planetary System, on this scheme, not look round a little, and see what is pass- 
will endure forever; Laplace, still more cun- 35 ing under our very eyes. 
ningly, even guesses that it could not have But here, as in so many other cases, Ger- 
been made on any other scheme. Whereby, many, learned, indefatigable, deep-thinking 
at least, our nautical Logbooks can be better Germany comes to our aid. It is, after all, 
kept; and water-transport of all kinds has a blessing that, in these revolutionary times, 
grown more commodious. Of Geology and 4. there should be one country where abstract 
Geognosy we know enough: what with the la- Thought can still take shelter; that while the 
bours of our Werners and Huttons, what with din and frenzy of Catholic Emancipations, 
the ardent genius of their disciples, it has and Rotten Boroughs, and Revolts of Paris, 
come about that now, to many a Royal So- deafen every French and every English ear, 
ciety, the Creation of a World is little more 4; the German can stand peaceful on his scien- 
mysterious than the cooking of a dumpling; tific watch-tower; and, to the raging, strug- 
concerning which last, indeed, there have been _ gling multitude here and elsewhere, solemnly, 
minds to whom the question, How the apples from hour to hour, with preparatory blast of 
were got in, presented difficulties. Why men- cowhorn, emit his Horet thr Herren und las- 
tion our disquisitions on the Social Contract, 50 set’s Euch sagen; in other words, tell the 
on the Standard of Taste, on the Migrations Universe, which so often forgets that fact, 
of the Herring? Then, have we not a Doctrine what o’clock it really is... . 
of Rent, a Theory of Value; Philosophies of Perhaps it is proof of the stunted condition 
Language, of History, of Pottery, of Ap- in which pure Science, especially pure moral 
paritions, of Intoxicating Liquors? Man’s ss Science, Janguishes among us English; and 
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how our mercantile greatness, and invaluable end; to say nothing of the kitchen, which 
Constitution, impressing a political or other offered two, as it were, duplicates, and show- 
immediately practical tendency on all English ing nothing new. So that it was in fact the 
culture and endeavour, cramps the free flight speculum or watch-tower of Teufelsdrockh; 
of Thought—that this, not Philosophy of 5 wherefrom, sitting at ease, he might see the 
Clothes, but recognition even that we have no whole life-circulation of that considerable 
such Philosophy, stands here for the first City; the streets and lanes of -which, 
time published in our language. What English with all their doing and driving (Thun 
intellect could have chosen such a topic, or und Treiben), were for the most part visible 
by chance stumbled on it? But for that same ro there. 
unshackled, and even sequestered condition “T look down into all that wasp-nest or bee- 
of the German Learned, which permits and hive,” have we heard him say, “and witness 
induces them to fish in all manner of waters, their wax-laying and honey-making, and poison- 
with all manner of nets, it seems probable brewing, and choking by sulphur. From the 
enough, this abstruse Inquiry might, in spiters Palace esplanade, where music plays while 
of the results it leads to, have continued Serene Highness is pleased to eat his victuals, 
dormant for indefinite periods. The Editor down to the low lane, where in her door-sill 
of these sheets, though otherwise boasting the aged widow, knitting for a thin liveli- 
himself a man of confirmed speculative habits, hood, sits to feel the afternoon sun, I see it 
and perhaps discursive enough, is free to con-20 all; for, except the Schlosskirche weather- 
fess, that never, till these last moments, did cock, no biped stands so high. Couriers ar- 
the above very plain considerations, on our rive bestrapped and bebooted, bearing Joy and 
total want of a Philosophy of Clothes, occur Sorrow bagged-up in pouches of leather: there, 
to him; and then, by quite foreign suggestion. top-laden, and with four swift horses, rolls-in 
By the arrival, namely, of a new Book from 2; the country Baron and his household; here, 
Professor Teufelsdréckh of Weissnichtwo; on timber-leg, the lamed Soldier hops painfully 
treating expressly of this subject, and in a along, begging alms: a thousand carriages, 
style which, whether understood or not, could and wains, and cars, come tumbling-in with 
not even by the blindest be overlooked. In Food, with young Rusticity, and other Raw 
the present Editor’s way of thought, this 30 Produce, inanimate or animate, and go tum- 
remarkable Treatise, with its Doctrines, bling out again with Produce manufactured. 
whether as judicially acceded to, or judicially That living flood, pouring through these 
denied, has not remained without effect. streets, of all qualities and ages, knowest thou 
“Die Kleider, ihr Werden und Wirken whence it is coming, whither it is going? 
(Clothes, their Origin and Influence): vom3s Aus der Ewigkeit, zu der Ewigkeit hin: From 
Diog. Teufelsdréckh, J. U. D. etc. Stillschwei- Eternity, onwards to Eternity! These are Ap- 


gen und Co*"'*, Weissnichtwo, 1831... . . paritions: what else? Are they not Souls ren- 
dered visible: in Bodies, that took shape and 
REMINISCENCES will lose it, melting into air? Their solid Pave- 


4o ment is a Picture of the Sense; they walk on 
. .. Pity only that we could not then half the bosom of Nothing, blank Time is behind 
guess his importance, and scrutinise him with them and before them. Or fanciest thou, the 
due power of vision! We enjoyed, what not red and yellow Clothes-screen yonder, with 
three men in Weissnichtwo could boast of, spurs on its heels and feather in its crown, is 
a certain degree of access to the Professor’s 4s but of Today, without a Yesterday or a To- 
private domicile. It was the attic floor of the morrow; and had not rather its Ancestor 
highest house in the Wahngasse; and might alive when Hengst and Horsa overran thy 
truly be called the pinnacle of Weissnichtwo, Island? Friend, thou seest here a living link 
for it rose sheer up above the contiguous in that Tissue of History, which inweaves all 
roofs, themselves rising from elevated ground. s0 Being: watch well, or it will be past thee, 
Moreover, with its windows it looked towards and seen no more.” 
all the four Orte, or as the Scotch say, and “Ach, mein Lieber!” said he once, at mid- 
we ought to say, Azrts: the sitting-room itself night, when we had returned from the Coffee- 
commanded three; another came to view in house in rather earnest talk, “it is a true 
the Schlafgemach (bedroom) at the opposite ss sublimity to dwell here. These fringes of lamp- 
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light, struggling up through smoke and thou- 
sandfold exhalation, some fathoms into the 
ancient reign of Night, what thinks Bodtes 
of them, as he leads his Hunting-Dogs over 
the Zenith in their leash of sidereal fire? That 
stifled hum of Midnight, when Traffic has 
lain down to rest; and the chariot-wheels of 
Vanity, still rolling here and there through 
distant streets, are bearing her to Halls roofed- 
in, and lighted to the due pitch for her; and 
only Vice and Misery, to prowl or to moan 
like nightbirds, are abroad: that hum, I say, 
like the stertorous, unquiet slumber of sick 
Life, is heard in Heaven! Oh, under that 
hideous coverlet of vapours, and putrefactions, 
and unimaginable gases, what a Fermenting- 
vat lies simmering and hid! The joyful and 
the sorrowful are there; men are dying there, 
men are being born; men are praying,—on 


the other side of a brick partition, men are 2o 


cursing; and around them all is the vast, void 
Night. The proud Grandee still lingers in his 
perfumed saloons, or reposes within damask 
curtains; Wretchedness cowers into truckle- 


beds, or shivers hunger-stricken into its lair a: 


of straw: in obscure cellars, Rowge-et-Noir 
languidly emits its voice-of-destiny to haggard 
hungry Villains; while Counsellors of State 
sit plotting, and playing their high chess- 


game, whereof the pawns are Men. The Lover 30 


whispers his mistress that the coach is ready; 
and she, full of hope and fear, glides down, 
to fly with him over the borders: the Thief, 
still more silently, sets-to his picklocks and 


crowbars, or lurks in wait till the watchmen 35 


first snore in their boxes. Gay mansions, with 
supper-rooms and dancing-rooms, are full of 
light and music and_high-swelling hearts; 
but, in the Condemned Cells, the pulse of 


life beats tremulous and faint, and bloodshot 4o0 


eyes look-out through the darkness, which is 
around and within, for the light of a stern 
last morning. Six men are to be hanged on 
the morrow: comes no hammering, from the 


Rabenstein?—their gallows must even now 45 


bé o’ building. Upwards of five-hundred-thou- 
sand two-legged animals without feathers lie 
round us, in horizontal positions; their heads 
all in nightcaps, and full of the foolishest 


dreams. Riot cries aloud, and staggers ands5o 


swaggers in his rank dens of shame; and the 
Mother, with streaming hair, kneels over her 
pallid dying infant, whose cracked lips only 
her tears now moisten.—All these heaped and 


carpentry and masonry between them;— 
crammed in, like salted fish in their barrel; 
or weltering, shall I say, like an Egyptian 
pitcher of tamed vipers, each struggling to 
get its head above the others: such work goes 
on under that smoke-counterpane!—But I, 
mein Werther, sit above it all; I am alone 
vata (ove Qian” 5 
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If in the Descriptive-Historical portion of 
this Volume, Teufelsdrockh, discussing merely 
the Werden (Origin and successive Improve- 
ment) of Clothes, has astonished many a 
reader, much more will he in the Speculative- 
Philosophical portion, which treats of their 
Wirken, or Influences. It is here that the 
present Editor first feels the pressure of his 
task; for here properly the higher and new 
Philosophy of Clothes commences: an un- 
tried, almost inconceivable region, or chaos; 
in venturing upon which, how difficult, yet 
how unspeakably important is it to know what 
course, of survey and conquest, is the true 
one; where the footing is firm substance and 
will bear us, where it is hollow, or mere cloud, 
and may engulf us! Teufelsdrockh under- 
takes no less than to expound the moral, po- 
litical, even religious Influences of Clothes; he 
undertakes to make manifest, in its thousand- 
fold bearings, this grand Proposition, that 
Man’s earthly interests “are all hooked and 
buttoned together, and held up, by Clothes.” 
He says in so many words, “Society is 
founded upon Cloth”; and again, “Society sails 
through the Infinitude on Cloth, as on a 
Faust’s Mantle, or rather like the Sheet of 
clean and unclean beasts in the Apostle’s 
Dream; and without such Sheet or Mantle, 
would sink to endless depths, or mount to 
inane limboes, and in either case be no 
NOONE; os c 

“With men of a speculative turn,” writes 
Teufelsdrockh, “there come seasons, medita- 
tive, sweet, yet awful hours, when in wonder 
and fear you ask yourself that unanswerable 
question: ‘Who am /; the thing that can say 
Il’ (das Wesen das sich IcH nennt)? The 
world, with its loud trafficking, retires into 
the distance; and, through the paper-hangings, 
and stone-walls, and thick-plied tissues of 
Commerce and Polity, and all the living and 
lifeless integuments (of Society and a Body), 


huddled together, with nothing but a littles; wherewith your Existence sits surrounded,— 
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the sight reaches forth into the void Deep, and false and calumnious! Again, Nothing can act 
you are alone with the Universe, and silently but where it is: with all my heart; only, 
commune with it, as one mysterious Presence WHERE is it? Be not the slave of Words: is 
with another. not the Distant, the Dead, while I love it, and 
“Who am I; what is this Me? A Voice, a5 long for it, and mourn for it, Here, in the 
Motion, an Appearance ;—some embodied, vis- genuine sense, as truly as the floor I stand 
ualised Idea in the Eternal Mind? Cogito, on? But that same WHERE, with its brother 
ergo sum. Alas, poor Cogitator, this takes us WHEN, are from the first the master-colours 
but a little way. Sure enough, I am; and lately of our Dream-grotto; say rather, the Canvas 
was not: but Whence? How? Whereto? Thero (the warp and woof thereof) whereon all our 
answer lies around, written in all colours and Dreams and Life-visions are painted. Never- 
motions, uttered in all tones of jubilee and theless, has not a deeper meditation taught 
wail, in thousand-figured, thousand-voiced, certain of every climate and age, that the 
harmonious Nature: but where is the cunning WHERE and WHEN, so mysteriously insepar- 
eye and ear to whom that God-written Apoc- ts able from all our thoughts, are but superficial 
alypse will yield articulate meaning? We sit terrestrial adhesions to thought; that the Seer 
as in a boundless Phantasmagoria and Dream- may discern them where they mount up out 
grotto; boundless, for the faintest star, the of the celestial EverywHERE and FOREVER: 
remotest century, lies not even nearer the have not all nations conceived their God as 
verge thereof: sounds and many-coloured vi- 2° Omnipresent and Eternal; as existing in a uni- 
sions flit round our sense; but Him, the Un- versal Here, and everlasting Now? Think 
slumbering, whose work both Dream and_ well, thou too wilt find that Space is but a 
Dreamer are, we see not; except in rare half- mode of our human Sense, so likewise Time; 
waking moments, suspect not. Creation, says there is no Space and no Time: WE are—we 
one, lies before us, like a glorious Rain- 2s know not what;—light-sparkles floating in the 
bow; but the Sun that made it lies behind ether of Deity! 
us, hidden from us. Then, in that strange “So that this so solid-seeming World, after 
Dream, how we clutch at shadows as if they ll, were but an air-image, our Me the only 
were substances; and sleep deepest while reality: and Nature, with its thousandfold pro- 
fancying ourselves most awake! Which of 30 duction and destruction, but the reflex of our 
your Philosophical Systems is other than a own inward Force, the ‘phantasy of our 
dream-theorem; a net quotient, confidently Dream;’ or what the Earth-Spirit in Faust 
given out, where divisor and dividend are names it, the living visible Garment of God: 
both unknown? What are all your national 
Wars, with their Moscow Retreats, and san- 35 ‘In Being’s floods, in Action’s storm, 


on 


guinary hate-filled Revolutions, but the Som- / walk and work, above, beneath, 
‘ : Work and weave in endless motion! 
nambulism of uneasy Sleepers? This Dream- Both ana Death 
ing, this Somnambulism is what we on Earth Antancmite ocean; 
cali Life; wherein the most indeed undoubt- A seizing and giving 
ingly wander, as if they knew right hand from4yo | | The fire of Living: 
left; yet they only are wise who know that Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply, 


: And weave for God the Garment thou seest Him 
they know nothing. by.” 


“Pity that all Metaphysics had hitherto 
proved so inexpressibly unproductive! The Of twenty millions that have read and spouted 
secret of Man’s Being is still like the Sphinx’s 4; this thunder-speech of the Erdgeist, are there 
secret: a riddle that he cannot rede; and for yet twenty units of us that have learned the 
ignorance of which he suffers death, the worst meaning thereof? ... 
death, a spiritual. What are your Axioms, and 
Categories, and Systems, and Aphorisms? Pure REASON 
Words, words. High Air-castles are cunningly so 
built of Words, the Words well bedded also It must now be apparent enough that our 
in good Logic-mortar, wherein, however, no Professor, as above hinted, is a speculative 
Knowledge will come to lodge. The whole is Radical, and of the very darkest tinge; ac- 
greater than the part: how exceedingly true! knowledging, for most part, in the solemnities 
Nature abhors a vacuum: how exceedingly 55 and paraphernalia of civilised Life, which we 
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make so much of, nothing but so many Cloth- 


rags, turkey-poles, and “bladders with dried 
peas.” To linger among such speculations, 
longer than mere Science requires, a discerning 
public can have no wish. For our purposes the 
simple fact that such a Naked World is pos- 
sible, nay actually exists (under the Clothed 
one), will be sufficient. Much, therefore, we 
omit about “Kings wrestling. naked on the 


2 


almost diabolic patience and _ indifference, 
which must have sunk him in the estimation of 
most readers,—there is that within which un- 
speakably distinguishes him from all other 
past and present Sansculottists. The grand un- 
paralleled peculiarity of Teufelsdréckh is, 
that with all this Descendentalism, he com- 
bines a Transcendentalism, no less superla- 
tive; whereby if on the one hand he degrade 


green with Carmen,’ and the Kings being 1° man below most animals, except those jacketed 


thrown: “dissect them with scalpels,’ says 
Teufelsdrockh; “the same viscera, tissues, 
livers, lights, and other life-tackle are there: 
examine their spiritual mechanism; the same 
great Need, great Greed, and little Faculty; 
nay ten to one but the Carman, who under- 
stands draught-cattle, the rimming of wheels, 
something of the laws of unstable and stable 
equilibrium, with other branches of wagon- 
science, and has actually put forth his hand 
and operated on Nature, is the more cunningly 
gifted of the two. Whence, then, their so un- 
speakable difference? From Clothes.”’ Much 
also we shall omit about confusion of Ranks, 
and Joan and My Lady, and how it would be 
everywhere “Hail fellow well met,” and 
Chaos were come again: all which to any one 
that has once fairly pictured-out the grand 
mother-idea, Society in a state of nakedness, 
will spontaneously suggest itself. Should some 
sceptical individual still entertain doubts 
whether in a world without Clothes, the 
smallest Politeness, Polity, or even Police, 
could exist let him turn to the original Volume, 
and view there the boundless Serbonian Bog 
of Sansculottism, stretching sour and _ pesti- 
lential: over which we have lightly flown; 
where not only whole armies but whole na- 
tions might sink! If indeed the following ar- 
gument, in its brief riveting emphasis, be not 
of itself incontrovertible and final: 

“Are we Opossums; have we_ natural 
Pouches, like the Kangaroo? Or how, without 
Clothes, could we possess the master-organ, 
soul’s seat, and true pineal gland of the Body 
Social: I mean, a Purse?” 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to hate Pro- 
fessor Teufelsdréckh; at worst, one knows 
not whether to hate or to love him. For 
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Gouda Cows, he, on the other, exalts him be- 
yond the visible Heavens, almost to an equal- 
ity with the Gods. 

“To the eye of vulgar Logic,” says he, 
“what is man? An omnivorous Biped that 
wears Breeches. To the eye of Pure Reason 
what is he? A Soul, a Spirit, and divine Appa- 
rition. Round his mysterious Me, there lies, 
under all those wool-rags, a Garment of Flesh 
(or Senses), contextured in the Loom of 
Heaven; whereby he is revealed to his like, 
and dwells with them in Unton and Division; 
and sees and fashions for himself a Universe, 
with azure Starry Spaces, and long Thousands 
of Years. Deep-hidden is he under that strange 
Garment; amid Sounds and Colours and 
Forms, as it were, swathed-in, and inextrica- 
bly overshrouded: yet it is sky-woven, and 
worthy of a God. Stands he not thereby in 
the centre of _Immensities, in the conflux of 
Eternities? He feels; power has been given 
him to know, to believe; nay does not the 
spirit of Love, free in its celestial primeval 
brightness, even here, though but for mo- 
ments, look through? Well said Saint Chrysos- 
tom, with his lips of gold, ‘the true SHEKINAH 
is Man’: where else is the Gop’s-PRESENCE 
manifested not to our eyes only, but to our 
hearts, as in our fellow-man?” 

In such passages, unhappily too rare, the 
high Platonic Mysticism of our Author, which 
is perhaps the fundamental element of his 
nature, bursts forth, as it were, in full flood: 
and, through all the vapour and tarnish of 
what is often so perverse, so mean in wis ex- 
terior and environment, we seem to look into 
a whole inward Sea of Light and Love;— 
though, alas, the grim coppery clouds soon 
roll together again, and hide it from 


though, in looking at the fair tapestry of hu- so VICW arene 


man Life, with its royal and even sacred fig- 
ures, he dwells not on the obverse alone, but 
here chiefly on the reverse; and indeed turns 
out the rough seams, tatters, and manifold 
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Under the strange nebulous envelopment, 


thrums of that unsightly wrong-side, with anss wherein our Professor has now shrouded him- 
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self, no doubt but his spiritual nature is 
nevertheless, progressive, and growing: for 
how can the “Son of Time,” in any case, stand 
still? We behold him, through those dim years, 
in a state of crisis, of transition: his mad 5 
Pilgrimings, and general solution into aim- 
less Discontinuity, what is all this but a mad 
Fermentation; wherefrom, the fiercer it is, 
the clearer product will one day evolve it- 


Selivearae 10 


Thus has the bewildered Wanderer to stand, 
as so many have done, shouting question after 
question into the Sibyl-cave of Destiny, and 
receive no Answer but an Echo. It is all a 


grim Desert, this once-fair world of his; 1s 


wherein is heard only the howling of wild- 
beasts, or the shrieks of despairing, hate-filled 
men; and no Pillar of Cloud by day, and no 
Pillar of Fire by night, any longer guides the 


Pilgrim. To such length has the spirit of In- 20 


quiry carried him. “But what boots it (was 
thut’s)?” cries he: “it is but the common lot 
in this era. Not having come to spiritual ma- 
jority prior to the Siécle de Louis Quinze, and 


not being born purely a Loghead (Dumm- zs 


kopf), thou hadst no other outlook. The whole 
world is, like thee, sold to Unbelief; their 
old Temples of the Godhead, which for long 
have not been rainproof, crumble down; and 


men ask now: Where is the Godhead; our 30 


eyes never saw him?” 

Pitiful enough were it, for all these wild 
utterances, to call our Diogenes wicked. Un- 
profitable servants as we all are, perhaps at 


no era of his life was he more decisively the 35 


Servant of Goodness, the Servant of God, 
than even now when doubting God’s exist- 
ence. “One circumstance I note,” says he: 
“after all the nameless woe that Inquiry, which 


for me, what it is not always, was genuine 40 


Love of Truth, had wrought me, I neverthe- 
less still loved Truth, and would bate no jot 
of my allegiance to her. “Truth!’ I cried, 
‘though the Heavens crush me for following 


her: no Falsehood! though a whole celestial 4; 


Lubberland were the price of Apostasy.’ In 
conduct it was the same. Had a divine Mes- 
senger from the clouds, or miraculous Hand- 
writing on the wall, convincingly proclaimed 
to me This thou shalt do, with what passion- 
ate readiness, as I often thought, would I 
have done it, had it been leaping into the in- 
fernal Fire. Thus, in spite of all Motive- 
grinders, and Mechanical Profit-and-Loss 


50 


lucination they had brought on, was the In- 


finite nature of Duty still dimly present to 
me: living without God in the world, of God’s 
light I was not utterly bereft; if my as yet 
sealed eyes, with their unspeakable longing, 
could nowhere see Him, nevertheless in my 
heart He was present, and His heaven-written 
Law still stood legible and sacred there.” 

Meanwhile, under all these tribulations, and 
temporal and_ spiritual destitutions, what 
must the Wanderer, in his silent soul, have 
endured! “The painfullest feeling,’ writes he, 
‘Gs that of your own Feebleness (Unkraft) ; 
ever, as the English Milton says, to be weak is 
the true misery. And yet of your Strength 
there is and can be no clear feeling, save by 
what you have prospered in, by what you have 
done. Between vague wavering Capability and 
fixed indubitable Performance, what a differ- 
ence! A certain inarticulate Self-conscious- 
ness dwells dimly in us; which only our 
Works can render articulate and decisively 
discernible. Our Works are the mirror wherein 
the spirit first sees its natural lineaments. 
Hence, too, the folly of that impossible Pre- 
cept, Know thyself; till it be translated into 
this partially possible one, Know what thou 
canst work-at. 

“But for me, so strangely unprosperous had 
I been, the net-result of my Workings 
amounted as yet simply to—Nothing. How 
then could I believe in my Strength, when 
there was as yet no mirror to see it in? Ever 
did this agitating, yet, as I now perceive, quite 
frivolous question, remain to me insoluble: 
Hast thou a certain Faculty, a certain Worth, 
such even as the most have not; or art thou 
the completest Dullard of these modern times? 
Alas! the fearful Unbelief is unbelief in your- 
self; and how could I believe? Had not my 
first, last Faith in myself, when even to me 
the Heavens seemed laid open, and I dared to 
love, been all-too cruelly belied? The specu- 
lative Mystery of Life grew ever more mys- 
terious to me: neither in tk. practical Mys- 
tery had I made the slightest progress, but 
been everywhere buffeted, foiled, and con- 
temptuously cast-out. A feeble unit in the mid- 
dle of a threatening Infinitude, I seemed to 
have nothing given me but eyes, whereby to 
discern my own wretchedness. Invisible yet 
impenetrable walls, as of Enchantment, di- 
vided me from all living: was there, in the 
wide world, any true bosom I could press 


Philosophies, with the sick ophthalmia and hal- ss trustfully to mine? O Heaven, No, there was 
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none! I kept.a lock upon my lips: why should 
I speak much with that shifting variety of 
so-called Friends, in whose withered, vain and 
too-hungry souls Friendship was but an in- 
credible tradition? Jn such cases, your re- 
source is to talk little, and that little mostly 
from the Newspapers. Now when I look back, it 
was a strange isolation I then lived in. The men 
and women around me, even speaking with 
me, were but Figures; I had, practically, for- 
gotten that they were alive, that they were not 
merely automatic. In midst of their crowded 
streets and assemblages, I walked solitary; 
and (except as it was my own heart, not an- 
other’s, that I kept devouring) savage also, as 
the tiger in his jungle. Some comfort it would 
have been, could I, like a Faust, have fancied 
myself tempted and tormented of the Devil; 
for a Hell, as I imagine, without Life, though 
only diabolic Life, were more frightful: but 
in our age of Down-pulling and Disbelief, the 
very Devil has been pulled down, you can- 
not so much as believe in a Devil. To me 
the Universe was all void of Life, of Purpose, 
of Volition, even of Hostility: it was one 
huge, dead, immeasurable Steam-engine, roll- 
ing on, in its dead indifference, to grind me 
limb from limb. O, the vast, gloomy, solitary 
Golgotha, and Mill of Death! Why was the 
Living banished thither companionless, con- 
scious? Why, if there is no Devil; nay, un- 
less the Devil is your God?” 

A prey incessantly to such corrosions, might 
not, moreover, as the worst aggravation to 
them, the iron constitution even of a Teufels- 
drockh threaten to fail? We conjecture that 
he has known sickness; and, in spite of his 
locomotive habits, perhaps sickness of the 
chronic sort. Hear this, for example: “How 
beautiful to die of broken-heart, on Paper! 
Quite another thing in practice; every win- 
dow of your Feeling, even of your Intellect, 
as it were, begrimed and mud-bespattered, so 
that no pure ray can enter; a whole Drug- 
‘shop in your inwards; the fordone soul drown- 
ing slowly in quagmires of Disgust!” 

Putting all which external and internal mis- 
eries together, may we not find in the fol- 
lowing sentences, quite in our Professor’s still 
vein, significance enough? “From Suicide a 
certain aftershine (Nachschein) of Christian- 
ity withheld me: perhaps also a certain indo- 
lence of character; for, was not that a remedy 
I had at any time within reach? Often, how- 
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Should some one now, at the turning of that 
corner, blow thee suddenly out of Space, into 
the other World, or other No-World, by pis- 
tol-shot,—how were it? On which ground, too, 
I have often, in sea-storms and sieged citics 
and other death-scenes, exhibited an imper- 
turbability, which passed, falsely enough for 
courage.” 

“So had it lasted,” concludes the Wanderer, 
“so had it lasted, as in bitter protracted 
Death-agony, through long years. The heart 
within me, unvisited by any heavenly dew- 
drop, was smouldering in sulphurous, slow- 
consuming fire. Almost since earliest memory 
I had shed no tear; or once only when JI, 
murmuring half-audibly, recited Faust’s 
deathsong, that wild Selig der den er im Sieges- 
glanze findet (Happy whom he finds in Bat- 
tle’s splendour), and thought that of this last 
Friend even I was not forsaken, that Destiny 
itself could not doom me not to die. Having 
no hope, neither had I any definite fear, were 
it of Man or of Devil: nay I often felt as if 
it might be solacing, could the Arch-Devil 
himself, though in Tartarean terrors, but rise 
to me, that I might tell him a little of my 
mind. And yet, strangely enough, I lived in a 
continual, indefinite, pining fear; tremulous, 
pusillanimous, apprehensive of I knew not 
what: it seemed as if all things in the Heavens 
above and the Earth beneath would hurt me; 
as if the Heavens and the Earth were but 
boundless jaws of a devouring monster, 
wherein I, palpitating, waited to be devoured. 

“Full of such humour, and perhaps the mis- 
erablest man in the whole French Capital or 
Suburbs, was I, one sultry Dog-day, after 
much perambulation, toiling along the dirty 
little Rue Saint-Thomas de l’Enfer, among 
civic rubbish enough, in a close atmosphere, 
and over pavements hot as Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Furnace; whereby doubtless my spirits were 
little cheered; when, all at once, there rose a 
Thought in me, and I asked myself: “What 
art thou afraid of? Wherefore, like a voward, 
dost thou forever pip and whimper, and go 
cowering and trembling? Despicable biped! 
what is the sum-total of the worst that lies 
before thee? Death? Well, Death; and say the 
pangs of Tophet too, and all that the Devil 
and Man may, will or can do against thee! 
Hast thou not a heart; canst thou not suffer 
whatsoever it be; and, as a Child of Freedom, 
though outcast, trample Tophet itself under 


ever, was there a question present to me: 55 thy feet, while it consumes thee? Let it come, 
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then; I will meet it and defy it!” And as I 
so thought, there rushed like a stream of fire 
over my whole soul; and I shook base Fear 
away from me forever. I was strong, of un- 
known strength; a spirit, almost a god. Ever 
from that time, the temper of my misery was 
changed: not Fear or whining Sorrow was it, 
but Indignation and grim fire-eyed Defiance. 

“Thus had the EverLastinc No (das ewige 
Nein) pealed authoritatively through all the 
recesses of my Being, of my Me; and then 
was it that my whole ME stood up, in native 
God-created majesty, and with emphasis re- 
corded its Protest. Such a Protest, the most 
important transaction in Life, may that same 
Indignation and Defiance, in a psychological 
point of view, be fitly called. The Everlast- 
ing No had said: ‘Behold, thou art father- 
less, outcast, and the Universe is mine (the 
Devil’s)’; to which my whole Me now made 
answer: ‘J am not thine, but Free, and for- 
ever hate thee!’ 

“Tt is from this hour that I incline to date 
my Spiritual New-birth,'or Baphometic Fire- 
baptism; perhaps I directly thereupon began 
to be a Man.” 
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CENTRE OF INDIFFERENCE 


Though after this “Baphometic Fire-bap- 
tism” of his, our Wanderer signifies that his 
Unrest was but increased; as, indeed, “Indig- 
nation and Defiance,” especially against things 
in general, are not the most peaceable inmates; 
yet can the Psychologist surmise that it was 
no longer a quite hopeless Unrest; that hence- 
forth it had at least a fixed centre to revolve 
round. For the fire-baptised soul, long so 
scathed and thunder-riven, here feels its own 
Freedom, which feeling is its Baphometic 4o 
Baptism: the citadel of its whole kingdom it 
has thus gained by assault, and will keep in- 
expugnable; outwards from which the re- 
maining dominions, not indeed without hard 
battling, will doubtless by degrees be con- 45 
quered and pacificated. Under another figure, 
we might say, if in that great moment, in the 
Rue Saint-Thomas de VEnfer, the old in- 
ward Satanic School was not yet thrown out 
of doors, it received peremptory judicial no- 50 
tice to quit;—whereby, for the rest, its howl- 
chantings, Ernulphus-cursings, and rebellious 
gnashings of teeth, might, in the meanwhile, 
become only the more tumultuous, and diffi- 
cult to keep secret. 
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Accordingly, if we scrutinise these Pilgrim- 
ings well, there is perhaps discernible hence- 
forth a certain incipient method in their 
madness. Not wholly as a Spectre does Teu- 
felsdréckh now storm through the world; at 
worst as a spectre-fighting Man, nay who will 
one day be a Spectre-queller. If pilgriming 
restlessly to so many ‘Saints’ Wells,” and 
ever without quenching of his thirst, he never- 
theless finds little secular wells, whereby from 
time to time some alleviation is ministered. 
In a word, he is now, if not ceasing, yet in- 
termitting to “eat his own heart”; and clutches 
round him outwardly on the Not-mMeE for 
wholesomer food... . 

But amid these specialties, let us not for- 
get the great generality, which is our chief 
quest here: How prospered the inner man of 
Teufelsdro6ckh under so much outward shift- 
ing? Does Legion still lurk in him, though re- 
pressed; or has he exorcised that Devil’s 
Brood? We can answer that the symptoms 
continue promising. Experience is the grand 
spiritual Doctor; and with him Teufels- 
drockh has now been long a patient, swallow- 
ing many a bitter bolus. Unless our poor 
Friend belong to the numerous class of Incur- 
ables, which seems not likely, some cure will 
doubtless be effected. We should rather say 
that Legion, or the Satanic School, was now 
pretty well extirpated and cast out, but next 
to nothing introduced in its room; whereby 
the heart remains, for the while, in a quiet 
but no comfortable state. 

“At length, after so much roasting,” thus 
writes our Autobiographer, “I was what you 
might name calcined. Pray only that it be 
not rather, as is the more frequent issue, re- 
duced to a caput-mortuum! But in any case, 
by mere dint of practice, I had grown famil- 
iar with many things. Wretchedness was still 
wretched; but I could now partly see through 
it, and despise it. Which highest mortal, in 
this inane Existence, had I not found a 
Shadow-hunter, or Shadow-hunte. , and, when 
I looked through his brave garnitures, miser- 
able enough? Thy wishes have all been sniffed 
aside, thought I: but what, had they even 
been all granted! Did not the Boy Alexander 
weep because he had not two Planets to con- 
quer; or a whole Solar System; or after that, 
a whole Universe? Ach Gott, when I gazed 
into these Stars, have they not looked down 
on me as if with pity, from their serene spaces; 
like Eyes glistening with heavenly tears over 
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the little lot of man! Thousands of human 
generations, all as noisy as our own, have 
been swallowed-up of Time, and there re- 
mains no wreck of them any more; and Arc- 


turus and Orion and Sirius and the Pleiades. 5 


are still shining in their courses, clear and 
young, as when the Shepherd first noted them 
in the plain of Shinar. Pshaw! what is this 
paltry little Dog-cage of an Earth; what art 


of our time write: ‘It is only with Renuncia- 
tion (Entsagen) that Life, properly speaking, 
can be said to begin.’ 

“I asked myself: What is this that, ever 
since earliest years, thou hast been fretting 
and fuming, and lamenting and self-torment- 
ing, on account of? Say it in 1 word: is it 
not because thou art not Happy? Because the 
THovu (sweet gentleman) is not sufficiently 


thou that sittest whining there? Thou art still tohonoured, nourished, soft-bedded, and lov- 


Nothing, Nobody: true; but who, then, is 
Something, Somebody? For thee the Family 
of Man has no use; it rejects thee; thou art 
wholly as a dissevered limb: so be it; per- 
haps it is better so!” 

Too-heavy-laden Teufelsdréckh! Yet surely 
his bands are loosening; one day he will hurl 
the burden far from him, and bound forth 
free and with a second youth. 


“This,” says our Professor, “was the CEN-20 


TRE OF INDIFFERENCE I had now reached; 
through which whoso travels from the Nega- 
tive Pole to the Positive must necessarily 
pass.” 


dS 


THE EVERLASTING YEA 


. .. The Professor says, he here first got 
eye on the Knot that had been strangling 


him, and straightway could unfasten it, and3o 


was free. ‘““A vain interminable controversy,” 
writes he, “touching what is at present called 
Origin of Evil, or some such thing, arises in 
every soul, since the beginning of the world; 


and in every soul, that would pass from 3s 


idle Suffering into actual Endeavouring, 
must first be put an end to. The most, in our 
time, have to go content with a simple, 
incomplete enough Suppression of this con- 


troversy; to a few some Solution of it is qo 


indispensable. In every new era, too, such 
Solution comes-out in different terms; and 
ever the Solution of the last era has become 
obsolete, and is found unserviceable. For it is 


man’s nature to change his Dialect from cen- 45 


tury to century; he cannot help it though he 
would... . 

“So true is it, what I then say, that the 
Fraction of Life can be increased in value 


not so much by increasing your Numerator so 


as by lessening your Denominator. Nay, un- 
less my Algebra deceive me, Unity itself di- 
vided by Zero will give Infinity. Make thy 
claim of wages a zero, then; thou hast the 


ingly cared for? Foolish soul! What Act of 
Legislature was there that thou shouldst be 
Happy? A little while ago thou hadst no right 
to be at all. What if thou wert born and 


15 predestined not to be Happy, but to be Un-~ 


happy! Art thou nothing other than a Vul- 
ture, then, that flies through the Universe 
seeking after somewhat to eat; and shrieking 
dolefully because carrion enough is not given 
thee? Close thy Byron; open thy Goethe.” 
“Es leuchtet mir ein, I see a glimpse of it!” 
cries he elsewhere: “there is in man a 
HicuHer than Love of Happiness: he can do 
without Happiness, and instead thereof find 


; Blessedness! Was it not to preach-forth this 


same Hicuer that sages and martyrs, the 
Poet and the Priest, in all times, have spoken 
and suffered; bearing testimony, through life 
and through death, of the Godlike that is in 
Man, and how in the Godlike only has he 
Strength and Freedom? Which God-inspired 
Doctrine art thou also honoured to be taught; 
O Heavens! and broken with manifold merci- 
ful Afflictions, even till thou become contrite, 
and learn it! O, thank thy Destiny for these; 
thankfully bear what yet remain: thou hadst 
need of them; the Self in thee needed to be 
annihilated. By benignant fever-paroxysms is 
Life rooting out the deep-seated chronic Dis- 
ease, and triumphs over Death. On the 
roaring billows of Time, thou art not engulfed, 
but borne aloft into the azure of Eternity. 
Love not Pleasure; love God. This is the 
EVERLASTING YEA, wherein all contradiction 
is solved: wherein whoso walks and works, it 
is well with him.” 

And again: “Small is it that thou canst 
trample the Earth with its injuries under thy 
feet, as old Greek Zeno trained thee: thou 
canst love the Earth while it injures thee, and 
even because it injures thee; for this a Greater 
than Zeno was needed, and he too was sent. 
Knowest thou that ‘Worship of Sorrow’? The 
Temple thereof, founded some eighteen cen- 


world under thy fect, Well did the Wisest ss turies ago, now lies in ruins, overgrown with 
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jungle, the habitation of doleful creatures: 
nevertheless, venture forward; in a low crypt, 
arched out of falling fragments, thou findest 
the Altar still there, and its sacred Lamp per- 
ennially burning.” .. . 

“To me, in this our life,” says the Profes- 
sor, “which is an internecine warfare with the 
Time-spirit, other warfare seems questionable. 
Hast thou in any way a Contention with thy 
brother, I advise thee, think well what the 
meaning thereof is. If thou gauge it to the 
bottom, it is simply this: ‘Fellow, see! thou 
art taking more than thy share of Happiness 
in the world, something from my _ share: 
which, by the Heavens, thou shalt not; nay I 
will fight thee rather.—Alas, and the whole 
lot to be divided is such a beggarly matter, 
truly a ‘feast of shells,’ for the substance has 
been spilled out: not enough to quench one 
Appetite; and the collective human species 
clutching at them!—Can we not, in all such 
cases, rather say: ‘Take it, thou too-ravenous 
individual; take that pitiful additional frac- 
tion of a share, which I reckoned mine, but 
which thou so wantest; take it with a bles- 
sing: would to Heaven I had enough for thee!’ 
—lIf Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre be, ‘to a cer- 
tain extent, Applied Christianity,’ surely to a 
still greater extent, so is this. We have here 
not a Whole Duty of Man, yet a Half Duty, 
namely the Passive half: could we but do it, 
as we can demonstrate it! 

“But indeed Conviction, were it never so 
excellent, is worthless till it convert itself into 
Conduct. Nay properly Conviction is not pos- 
sible till then; inasmuch as all Speculation is 
by nature endless, formless, a vortex amid 
vortices: only by a felt indubitable certainty 
of Experience does it find any centre to re- 
volve round, and so fashion itself into a sys- 
tem. Most true is it, as a wise man teaches 
us, that ‘Doubt of any sort cannot be removed 
except by Action.’ On which ground, too, let 
him who gropes painfully in darkness or un- 
certain light, and prays vehemently that the 
dawn may ripen into day, lay this other pre- 
cept well to heart, which to me was of inval- 
uable service: ‘Do the Duty which lies nearest 
thee, which thou knowest to be a Duty! Thy 
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second Duty will already have become clearer. 50 


“May we not say, however, that the hour 
of Spiritual Enfranchisement is. even this: 
When your Ideal World, wherein the whole 
man has been dimly struggling and inexpress- 
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and thrown open; and you discover, with 
amazement enough, like the Lothario in Wil- 
helm Meister, that your ‘America is here or 
nowhere’? The Situation that has not its 
Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. Yes 
here, in this poor, miserable, hampered, des- 
picable Actual, wherein thou even now stand- 
est, here or nowhere is thy Ideal: work it 
out therefrom; and working, believe, live, be 
free. Fool! the Ideal is in thyself, the impedi- 
ment too is in thyself: thy Condition is but 
the stuff thou art to shape that same Ideal 
out of: what matters whether such stuff be of 
this sort or that, so the Form thou give it be 
heroic, be poetic? O thou that pinest in the 
imprisonment of the Actual, and criest bit- 
terly to the gods for a kingdom wherein to 
rule and create, know this of a truth: the 
thing thou seekest is already with thee, ‘here 
or nowhere,’ couldst thou only see! 

“But it is with man’s Soul as it was with 
Nature: the beginning of Creation is—Light. 
Till the eye have vision, the whole members 
are in bonds. Divine moment, when over the 
tempest-tost Soul, as once over the wild-welt- 
ering Chaos, it is spoken: Let there be Light! 
Ever to the greatest that has felt such 
moment, is it not miraculous and God-an- 
nouncing; even as, under simpler figures, to 
the simplest and least. The mad primeval Dis- 
cord is hushed; the rudely-jumbled conflict- 
ing elements bind themselves into separate 
Firmaments: deep silent rock-foundations are 
built beneath; and the skyey vault with its 
everlasting Luminaries above: instead of a 
dark wasteful Chaos, we have a blooming, fer- 
tile, heaven-encompassed World. 

“T too could now say to myself: Be no 
longer a Chaos, but a World, or even World- 
kin. Produce! Produce! Were it but the piti- 
fullest infinitesimal fraction of a Product, 
produce it, in God’s name! ’Tis the utmost 
thou hast in thee: out with it, then. Up, up! 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy whole might. Work while it is called To- 
day; for the Night cometh, wherein no man 
can work.” 


NATURAL SUPERNATURALISM 


It is in his stupendous Section, headed Nat- 
ural Supernaturalism, that the Professor first 
becomes a Seer; and, after long effort, such as 
we have witnessed, finally subdues under his 


ibly languishing to work, becomes revealed,ss feet this refractory Clothes-Philosophy, and 
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takes victorious possession thereof. Phan- 
tasms enough he has had to struggle with; 
“Cloth-webs and Cob-webs,” of Imperial 
Mantles, Superannuated Symbols, and what 
not: yet still did he courageously pierce 
through. Nay, worst of all, two quite mysteri- 
ous, world-embracing Phantasms, Time and 
SPACE, have ever hovered round him, perplex- 
ing and bewildering: but with these also he 
now resolutely grapples, these also he victori- 
ously rends asunder. In a word, he has looked 
fixedly on Existence, till, one after the other, 
its earthly hulls and garnitures have all melted 
away; and now, to his rapt vision, the inte- 
rior celestial Holy of Holies lies disclosed. 
Here, therefore, properly it is that the Phil- 
osophy of Clothes attains to Transcendental- 
ism; this last leap, can we but clear it, takes 
us safe into the promised land, where Palin- 


genesia, in all senses, may be considered as 20 


beginning: “Courage, then!” may our Diogenes 
exclaim, with better right than Diogenes the 
First once did. This stupendous Section we, 
after long painful meditation, have found not 
to be unintelligible; but, on the contrary, to 
grow clear, nay radiant, and all-illuminating. 
Let the reader, turning on it what utmost 
force of speculative intellect is in him, do 
his part; as we, by judicious selection and 
adjustment, shall study to do ours: 

“Deep has been, and is, the significance of 
Miracles,” thus quietly begins the Professor; 
“far deeper perhaps than we imagine. Mean- 
while, the question of questions were: What 


25 


can make Iron swim, come and declare that 
therefore he can teach Religion? To us, truly, 
of the Nineteenth Century, such declaration 
were inept enough; which nevertheless to our 
s fathers, of the First Century, was full of 
meaning. 
“But is it not the deepest Law of Nature 
that she be constant?’ cries an illuminated 
class: ‘Is not the Machine of the Universe 


ro fixed to move by unalterable rules?’ Probable 


enough, good friends: nay I, too, must believe 
that the God; whom ancient inspired men as- 
sert to be ‘without variableness or shadow of 
turning,’ does indeed never change; that Na- 


15 ture, that the Universe, which no one whom 


it so pleases can be prevented from calling a 
Machine, does move by the most unalterable 
rules. And now of you, too, I make the old 
inquiry: What those same unalterable rules, 
forming the complete Statute-Book of Na- 
ture, may possibly be? 

“They stand written in our Works of 
Science, say you; in the accumulated records 
of Man’s Experiencep—Was Man with his 
Experience present at the Creation, then, to 
see how it all went on? Have any deepest 
scientific individuals yet dived-down to the 
foundations of the Universe, and gauged 
everything therer Did the Maker take them 
into His counsel; that they read His ground- 
plan of the incomprehensible All; and can 
say, This stands marked therein, and no more 
than this? Alas, not in anywise! These scien- 
tific individuals have been nowhere but where 


specially is a Miracle? To that Dutch King of 3s we also are; have seen some handbreadths 


Siam, an icicle had been a miracle; whoso had 
carried with him an air-pump, and vial of vit- 
riolic ether, might have worked a miracle. To 
my Horse, again, who unhappily is still more 


deeper than we see into the Deep that is in- 

finite, without bottom as without shore. 
“Laplace’s Book on the Stars, wherein he 

exhibits that certain Planets, with their Satel- 


unscientific, do not I work a miracle, and mag- 40 lites, gyrate round our worthy Sun, at a rate 


ical ‘Open sesame!’ every time I please to 
pay twopence, and open for him an impass- 
able Schlagbaum, or shut Turnpike? 

“But is not a real Miracle sinfply a viola- 


and in a course, which, by greatest good for- 
tune, he and the like of him have succeeded in 
detecting,—is to me as precious as to an- 
other. But is this what thou namest ‘Mechan- 


tion of the Laws of Nature?’ ask several.4s;ism of the Heavens,’ and ‘System of the 


Whom I answer by this new question: What 
are the Laws of Nature? To me perhaps the 
rising of one from the dead were no violation 
of these Laws, but a confirmation; were some 


World’; this, wherein Sirius and the Pleiades, 
and all Herschel’s Fifteen-thousand Suns per 
minute, being left out, some paltry handful of 
Moons, and inert Balls, had been—looked at, 


far deeper Law, now first penetrated into, and se nicknamed, and marked in the Zodiacal Way- 


by Spiritual Force, even as the rest have all 
been, brought to bear on us with its Material 
Force. 

“Here too may some inquire, not without 


bill; so that we can now prate of their Where- 
about; their How, their Why, their What, 
being hid from us, as in the signless Inane? 

“System of Nature! To the wisest man, 


astonishment: On what ground shall one, that ss wide as is his vision, Nature remains of quite 
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infinite depth, of quite infinite expansion; 
and all Experience thereof limits itself to 
some few computed centuries and measured 
square-miles. The course of Nature’s phases, 
on this our little fraction of a Planet, is 
partially known to us: but who knows what 
deeper courses these depend on; what inf- 
nitely larger Cycle (of causes) our little Epi- 
cycle revolves on? To the Minnow every 
cranny and pebble, and quality and accident, 
of its little native Creek may have become 
familiar: but does the Minnow understand 
the Ocean Tides and periodic Currents, the 
Trade-winds, and Monsoons, and Moon's 
Eclipses; by all which the condition of its 
little Creek is regulated, and may, from time 
to time (unmiraculously enough) , be quite 
overset and reversed? Such a Minnow is Man; 
his Creek this Planet Earth; his Ocean the im- 
measurable All; his Monsoons and periodic 
Currents the mysterious Course of Providence 
through ASons of A®ons. 

“We speak of the Volume of Nature: and 
truly a Volume it is;—whose Author and 


Writer is God. To read it! Dost thou, does 2 


man, so much as well know the Alphabet 
thereof? With its Words, Sentences, and grand 
descriptive Pages, poetical and philosophical, 
spread out through Solar Systems, and Thou- 
sands of Years, we shall not try thee. It is a 
Volume written in celestial hieroglyphs, in the 
true Sacred-writing; of which even Prophets 
are happy that they can read here a line and 
there a line. As for your Institutes, and 
Academies of Science, they strive bravely; 
and, irom amid the thick-crowded, inextric- 
ably intertwisted hieroglyphic writing, pick- 
out, by dexterous combination, some Letters 
in the vulgar Character, and therefrom put 


together this and the other economic Recipe, 40 


of high avail in Practice. That Nature is more 
than some boundless Volume of such Recipes, 
or huge, well-nigh inexhaustible Domestic- 
Cookery Book, of which the whole secret 


will in this manner one day evolve itself, 4; 


the fewest dream... . 

“But deepest of all illusory Appearances, 
for hiding Wonder, as for many other ends, 
are your two grand fundamental world-en- 


veloping Appearances, SPACE and Time. These, so 


as spun and woven for us from before Birth 
itself, to clothe our celestial Mr for dwelling 
here, and yet to blind it,—lie all embracing, 
as the universal canvas, or warp and woof, 
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Existence, weave and paint themselves. In 
vain, while here on Earth, shall you endeavour 
to strip them off; you can, at best, but rend 
them asunder for moments, and look through. 

“Fortunatus had a wishing Hat, which 
when he put on, and wished himself Any- 
where, behold he was There. By this means 
had Fortunatus triumphed over Space, he had 
annihilated Space; for him there was no 
Where, but all was Here. Were a Hatter to 
establish himself, in the Wahngasse of Weiss- 
nichtwo, and make felts of this sort for all 
mankind, what a world we should have of 
it! Still stranger, should, on the opposite side 
of the street, another Hatter establish him- 
self; and as his fellow-craftsman made Space- 
annihilating Hats, make Time-annihilating! 
Of both would I purchase, were it with my 
last groschen; but chiefly of this latter. To 


oclap-on your felt, and, simply by wishing 


that you were Anywhere, straightway to be 
There! Next you clap-on your other felt, and, 
simply by wishing that you were Anywhen, 
straightway to be Then! This were indeed 
the grander: shooting at will from the Fire- 
Creation of the World to its Fire-Consumma- 
tion; here historically present in the First 
Century, conversing face to face with Paul 
and Seneca; there prophetically in the Thirty- 
first, conversing also face to face with other 
Pauls and Senecas, who as yet stand hidden 
in the depth of that late Time! 

“Oh thinkest thou it were impossible, un- 
imaginable? Is the Past annihilated, then, or 
only past; is the Future non-extant, or only 
future? Those mystic faculties of thine, Mem- 
ory and Hope, already answer: already 
through those mystic avenues, thou the Earth- 
blinded summonest both Past and Future, and 
communest with them, though as yet darkly 
and with mute beckonings. The curtains of 
Yesterday drop down, the curtains of To- 
morrow roll up; but Yesterday and Tomorrow 
both are. Pierce through the Time-element, 
glance into the Eternal. Believe what thou 
findest written in the sanctuaries of Man’s 
Soul, even as all Thinkers, in all ages, have 
devoutly read it there: that Time and Space 
are not God, but creations of God; that with 
God as it is a universal Here, so is it an ever- 
lasting Now. 

“And seest thou therein any glimpse of 
ImmortTALity?—O Heaven! Is the white Tomb 
of our Loved One, who died from our arms, 


whereby all minor Illusions, in this Phantasm 55 and had to be left behind us there, which 
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rises in the distance, like a pale, mournfully than an actual authentic Ghost? The Englis) 
receding Milestone, to tell how many toil- Johnson longed, all his life, to see one; but 
some uncheered miles we have journeyed on could not, though he went to Cock Lane, and 
alone,—but a pale spectral Illusion! Is the thence to the church-vaults, and tapped on 
lost Friend still mysteriously Here, even as 5 coffins. Foolish Doctor! Did he never, with 
we are Here mysteriously, with God!—Know the mind’s eye as well as with the body’s, 
of a truth that only the Time-shadows have look round him into that full tide of human 
perished, or are perishable; that the real Be- Life he so loved; did he never so much as 
ing of whatever was, and whatever is, and look into Himself? The good Doctor was a 
whatever will be, is even now and forever. 1° Ghost, as actual and authentic as heart could 
This, should it unhappily seem new, thou may- wish; well-nigh a million of Ghosts were 
est ponder at thy leisure; for the next twenty travelling the streets by his side. Once more 
years, or the next twenty centuries: believe I say, sweep away the illusion of Time; com- 
it thou must; understand it thou canst not. press the threescore years into three minutes: 
“That the Thought-forms, Space and Time, 15 what else was he, what else are we? Are we not 
wherein, once for all, we are sent into this Spirits, that are shaped into a body, into an 
Earth to live, should condition and determine Appearance; and that fade-away again into 
our whole Practical reasonings, conceptions, air and Invisibility? This is no metaphor, it 
and imagings or imaginings,—seems altogether is a simple scientific fact: we start out of 
fit, just, and unavoidable. But that they zo Nothingness, take figure, and are Apparitions; 
should, furthermore, usurp such sway over round us, as round the veriest spectre, is 
pure spiritual Meditation, and blind us to the Eternity; and to Eternity minutes are as 
wonder everywhere lying close on us, seems years and eons. Come there not tones of 
nowise so. Admit Space and Time to their Love and Faith, as from celestial harp-strings, 
due rank as Forms of Thought; nay even,25 like the Song of beautified Souls? And again, 
if thou wilt, to their quite undue rank of do not we squeak and jibber (in our discord- 
Realities: and consider, then, with thyself ant, screech-owlish debatings and recriminat- 
how their thin disguises hide from us the ings); and glide bodeful, and feeble, and fear- 
brightest God-effulgencies! Thus, were it not ful; or uproar (poltern), and revel in our 
miraculous, could I stretch forth my hand30 mad Dance of the Dead.—till the scent of 
and clutch the Sun? Yet thou seest me daily the morning air summons us to our still Home; 
stretch forth my hand and therewith clutch and dreamy Night becomes awake and Day? 
many a thing, and swing it hither and thither. Where now is Alexander of Macedon: does the 
Art thou a grown baby, then, to fancy that steel Host, that yelled in fierce battle-shouts 
the Miracle lies in miles of distance, or in3s at Issus and Arbela, remain behind him; or 
pounds avoirdupois of weight; and not to have they all vanished utterly, even as per- 
see that the true inexplicable God-revealing turbed Goblins must? Napoleon too, and his 
Miracle lies in this, that I can stretch forth Moscow Retreats and Austerlitz Campaigns! 
my hand at all; that I have free Force to Was it all other than the veriest Spectre- 
clutch aught therewith? Innumerable other 4° hunt; which has now, with its howling tumult 
of this sort are the deceptions, and wonder- that made Night hideous, flitted away?— 
hiding stupefactions, which Space practises on Ghosts! There are nigh a thousand-million 
US. walking the Earth openly at noontide; some 
“Still worse is it with regard to Time. Your half-hundred have vanished from it, some 
grand anti-magician, and universal wonder- 45 half-hundred have arisen in it, ere thy watch 
hider, is this same lying Time. Had we but _ ticks once. 
the Time-annihilating Hat, to put on for once “OQ Heaven, it is mysterious, it is awful to 
only, we should see ourselves in a World of consider that we not only carry each a future 
Miracles, wherein all fabled or authentic Ghost within him; but are, in very deed, 
Thaumaturgy, and feats of Magic, were out-s° Ghosts! These Limbs, whence had we them; 
done. But unhappily we have not such a_ this stormy Force; this life-blood with its 
Hat; and man, poor fool that he is, can sel- burning Passion? They are dust and shadow; a 
dom and scantily help himself without Shadow-system gathered round our Me; 
one.... wherein, through some moments or years, the 
“Again, could anything be more miraculous ss Divine Essence is to be revealed in the Flesh. 
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That warrior on his strong war-horse, fire 
flashes through his eyes; force dwells in his 
arm and heart: but warrior and war-horse 
are a vision; a revealed Force, nothing more. 
Stately they tread the Earth, as if it were a 
firm substance: fool! the earth is but a film; 
it cracks in twain, and warrior and war-horse 
sink beyond plummet’s sounding. Plummet’s? 
Fantasy herself will not follow them. A little 
while ago, they were not; a little while, and 
they are not, their very ashes are not. 

“So it has been from the beginning, so will 
it be to the end. Generation after generation 
takes to itself the Form of a Body; and 
forth-issuing from Cimmerian Night, on Hea- 
ven’s mission APPEARS. What Force and Fire 
is in each he expends: one grinding in the mill 
of Industry; one hunter-like climbing the giddy 
Alpine heights of Science; one madly dashed 
in pieces on the rocks of Strife, in war with 
his fellow:—and then the Heaven-sent is re- 
called; his earthly Vesture falls away, and 
soon even to Sense becomes a vanished Sha- 
dow. Thus, like some wild-flaming, wild- 
thundering train of Heaven’s Artillery, does 
this mysterious MANxkIND thunder and flame, 
in long-drawn, quick-succeeding grandeur, 
through the unknown Deep. Thus, like a God- 
created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, we emerge 
from the Inane; haste stormfully across the 3 
astonished Earth; then plunge again into the 
Inane. Earth’s mountains are levelled, and 
her seas filled up, in our passage: can the 
Earth, which is but dead and a vision, resist 
Spirits which have reality and are alive? On; 
the hardest adamant some footprint of us is 
stamped-in; the last Rear of the host will 
read traces of the earliest Van. But whence? 
—O Heaven, whither? Sense knows not; Faith 
knows not; only that it is through Mystery to 4 
Mystery, from God and to God. 
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“We are such stuff 
As Dreams are made of, and our little Life 
Is rounded with a sleep!” 
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MIRABEAU 


(From The French Revolution) 


. 
. . . Which of these Six Hundred individ- 
uals, in plain white cravat, that have come up 
to regenerate France, might one guess would 
become their king? For a king or leader they, 
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work what it may, there is one man there 
who, by character, faculty, position, is fit- 
test of all to do it; that man, as future 
not yet elected king, walks there among the 
rest. He with the thick black locks, will it 
be? With the hure, as himself calls it, or black 
boar’s-head, fit to be “shaken” as a senatorial 
portent? Through whose shaggy beetle-brows. 
and rough-hewn, seamed, carbuncled face, 
there look natural ugliness, smallpox, inconti- 
nence, bankruptcy,—and burning fire of gen- 
ius; like comet-fire glaring fuliginous through 
murkiest confusions? It is Gabriel Honoré Ri- 
quetti de Murabeau, the world-compeller; 
man-ruling Deputy of Aix! According to the 
Baroness de Staél, he steps proudly along, 
though looked at askance here; and shakes his 
black chevelure, or lion’s-mane; as if pro- 
phetic of great deeds. 

Yes, Reader, that is the Type-Frenchman of 
this epoch; as Voltaire was of the last. He is 
French in his aspirations, acquisitions, in his 
virtues, in his vices; perhaps more French 
than any other man;—and intrinsically such 
a mass of manhood too. Mark him well. The 
National Assembly were all different without 
that one; nay, he might say with the old Des- 
pot: ““The National Assembly? I am that.” 

Of a southern climate, of wild southern 
blood: for the Riquettis, or Arrighettis, had 
to fly from Florence and the Guelfs, long cen- 
turies-ago, and settled in Provence; where 
from generation to generation they have ever 
approved themselves a peculiar kindred: ir- 
ascible, indomitable, sharp-cutting, true, like 
the steel they wore; of an intensity and activ- 
ity that sometimes verged towards madness, 
yet did not reach it. One ancient Riquetti, in 
mad fulfilment of a mad vow, chains two 
Mountains together; and the chain, with its 
“iron star of five rays,” is still to be seen. 
May not a modern Riquetti wzchain so much 
and set it drifting——which also shall be seen? 

Destiny has work for that swart burly- 
headed Mirabeau: Destiny has watched over 
him, prepared him from afar. Did not his 
Grandfather, stout Col-d’Argent  (Silver- 
Stock, so they named him), shattered and 
slashed by seven-and-twenty wounds in one 
fell day, lie sunk together on the Bridge at 
Casano; while Prince Eugene’s cavalry gal- 
loped and regalloped over him,—only the fly- 
ing sergeant had thrown a camp-kettle over 
that loved head; and Vendéme, dropping his 


as all bodies of men, must have: be their ss spy-glass, moaned out, “Mirabeau is dead, 
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then!” Nevertheless he was not dead, he 
awoke to breath, and miraculous surgery ;—for 
Gabriel was yet to be. With his silver stock he 
kept his scarred head erect, through long 
years; and wedded; and produced tough Mar- 
quis Victor, the Friend of Men. Whereby at 
last in the appointed year, 1749, this long-ex- 
pected rough-hewn Gabriel Honoré did likewise 
see the light: roughest lion’s whelp ever lit- 
tered of that rough breed. How the old lion 
(for our old Marquis too was lion-like, most 
unconquerable, kingly-genial, most perverse) 
gazed wondering on his offspring; and deter- 
mined to train him as no lion had yet been! 
It is in vain, O Marquis! This cub, though 
thou slay him and flay him, will not learn to 
draw in dogcart of Political Economy, and 
be a Friend of Men; he will not be Thou, but 
must and will be Himself, another than Thou. 
Divorce lawsuits, “whole family save one in 
prison and three-score Lettres-de-Cachet” for 
thy own sole use, do but astonish the world. 

Our luckless Gabriel, sinned against and 
sinning, has been in the Isle of Rhé and heard 
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the Atlantic from his tower; in the Castle of 25 


If, and heard the Mediterranean at Marseilles. 
He has been in the Fortress of Joux; and 
forty-two months, with hardly clothing to his 
back, in the Dungeon of Vincennes;—all by 


Lettre-de-Cachet, from his lion father. He has 3 


been in Pontarlier Jails (self-constituted pris- 
oner); was noticed fording estuaries of the 
sea (at low water), in flight from the face of 
men. He has pleaded before Aix Parlements 
(to get back his wife); the public gathering 
on roofs, to see since they could not hear: 
“the clatter-teeth (claque-dents)!” snarls sin- 
gular old Mirabeau; discerning in such ad- 
mired forensic eloquence nothing but two 
clattering jaw-bones, and a head vacant, sono- 
rous, of the drum species. 

But as for Gabriel Honoré, in these strange 
wayfarings, what has he not seen and tried? 
From drill-sergeants, to prime ministers, to 
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foreign and domestic booksellers, all manner 4; 


of men he has seen. All manner of men he 
has gained; for at bottom it is a social, lov- 
ing heart, that wild unconquerable one:— 
more especially all manner of women. From 


the Archer’s Daughter at Saintes to that fair so 


young Sophie Madame Monnier whom he 
could not but “steal,” and be beheaded for— 
in effigy! For indeed, hardly since the Arabian 
Prophet lay dead to Ali’s admiration, was 


of thirty men. In War, again, he has helped 
to conquer Corsica; fought duels, irregular 
brawls; horse-whipped calumnious barons. In 
Literature, he has written on Despotism, on 
Lettres-de-Cachet; Erotics Sapphic-Werterean, 
Obscenities, Profanities; Books on the Prus- 
sian Monarchy, on Cagliostro, on Calonne, on 
the Water Companies of Paris:—each Book 
comparable, we will say, to a bituminous 
alarum-fire; huge, smoky, sudden! The fire- 
pan, the kindling, the bitumen were his own; 
but the lumber, of rags, old wood and name- 
less combustible rubbish (for all is fuel to 
him), was gathered from hucksters, and ass- 
paniers, of every description under heaven. 
Whereby, indeed, hucksters enough have been 
heard to exclaim: Out upon it, the fire is 
mine! 

Nay, consider it more generally, seldom had 
man such a talent for borrowing. The idea, the 
faculty of another man he can make his; the 
man himself he can make his. “All reflex and 
echo (tout de reflet et de réverbére)!” snarls 
old Mirabeau, who can see, but will not. 
Crabbed old Friend of Men! it is his sociality, 
his aggregative nature; and will now be the 
quality of qualities for him. In that forty 
years’ “struggle against despotism,” he has 
gained the glorious faculty of self-help, and 
yet not lost the glorious natural gift of fellow- 
ship, of being helped. Rare union: this man 
can live self-sufficing—yet lives also in the 
life of other men; can make men love him, 
work with him; a born king of men! 

But consider further how, as the old Mar- 
quis still snarls, he has “made away with 
(humé, swallowed) all Formulas”’;—a_ fact 
which, if we meditate it, will in these days 
mean much. This is no man of sys- 
tem, then; he is only a man of instincts 
and insights. A man nevertheless who will 
glare fiercely on any object; and see through 
it, and conquer it: for he has intellect, he has 
will, force beyond other men. A man not with 
logic-spectacles; but with an eye! Unhappily 
without Decalogue, moral Code or Theorem 
of any fixed sort; yet not without a strong 
living Soul in him, and Sincerity there: a 
Reality, not an Artificiality, not a Sham! And 
so he, having struggled “forty years against 
despotism,” and “made away with all formu- 
las,’ shall now become the spokesman of a 
Nation bent to do the same. For is it not 
precisely the struggle of France also to cast off 


there seen such a Love-hero, with the strength 55 despotism; to make away with /er old formu- 
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las,—having found them naught, worn out, far 
from the reality? She will make away with 
such formulas; and even go bare, if need be, 
till she have found new ones. 

Towards such work, in such manner, 
marches he, this singular Riquetti Mirabeau. 
In fiery rough figure, with black Samson- 
locks under the slouch-hat, he steps along 
there. A fiery fuliginous mass, which could 
not be choked and smothered, but would fill 
all France with smoke. And now it has got 
air; it will burn its whole substance, its whole 
smoke-atmosphere too, and fill all France with 
flame. Strange lot! Forty years of that smoul- 
dering, with foul fire-damp and vapour 
enough; then victory over that;—and like a 
burning mountain he blazes heaven-high; and 
for twenty-three resplendent months, pours 
out, in flame and molten fire-torrents, all that 
is in him, the Pharos and Wonder sign of an 
amazed Europe;—and then lies hollow, cold 
forever! Pass on, thou questionable Gabriel 
Honoré, the greatest of them all: in the whole 
National Deputies, in the whole Nation, there 
is none like and none second to thee... . 


SIEGE OF THE BASTILLE 


(From The French Revolution) 


... To describe this Siege of the Bastille 
(thought to be one of the most important in 
History) perhaps transcends the talent of 
mortals. Could one but, after infinite reading, 
eet to understand so much as the plan of the 
building! But there is open Esplanade, at the 
end of the Rue Saint-Antoine; there are such 
Forecourts, Cour Avancée, Cour de V’Orme, 
arched Gateway (where Louis Tournay now 
fights); then new draw-bridges, dormant- 
bridges, rampart-bastions, and the grim Eight 
Towers; a labyrinthic Mass, high-frowning 
there, of all ages from twenty years to four 
hundred and twenty ;—beleaguered, in this its 
last hour, as we said, by mere Chaos come 
again! Ordnance of all calibres; throats of all 
capacities; men of all plans, every man his 
own engineer: seldom since the war of Pyg- 
mies and Cranes was there seen so anomalous 
a thing. Half-pay Elie is home for a suit of 
regimentals; no one would heed him in col- 
oured clothes: half-pay Hulin is haranguing 
Gardes Francaises in the Place de Gréve. 
Frantic Patriots pick up the grapeshots; bear 
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tel-de-Ville;—Paris, you perceive, is to be 
burnt! Flesselles is “pale to the very lips,” 
for the roar of the multitude grows deep. 
Paris wholly has got to the acme of its frenzy; 
whirled, all ways, by panic madness. At every 
street-barricade, there whirls simmering a mi- 
nor whirlpool—strengthening the barricade, 
since God knows what is coming; and all mi- 
nor whirlpools play distractedly into the grand 
Fire-Mahlstrom which is lashing round the 
Bastille. 

And so it lashes and it roars. Cholat the 
wine-merchant has become an impromptu 
cannoneer. See Georget, of the Marine Serv- 
ice, fresh from Brest, ply the King of Siam’s 
cannon. Singular (if we were not used to the 
like): Georget lay, last night, taking his ease 
at his inn; the King of Siam’s cannon also lay, 
knowing nothing of fim, for a hundred years. 
Yet now, at the right instant, they have got 
together, and discourse eloquent music. For, 
hearing what was toward, Georget sprang 
from the Brest Diligence, and ran. Gardes 
Francaises also will be here, with real artil- 
lery: were not the walls so thick!—Upwards 
from the Esplanade, horizontally from all 
neighbouring roofs and windows, flashes one 
irregular deluge of musketry, without effect. 
The Invalides lie flat, firing comparatively at 
their ease from behind stone; hardly through 
portholes, show the tip of a nose. We fall, 
shot; and make no impression! 

Let conflagration rage; of whatsoever is 
combustible! Guard-rooms are burnt, Invalides 
mess-rooms. A distracted ‘““Peruke-maker with 
two fiery torches” is for burning “the salt- 
petres of the Arsenal’;—had not a woman 
run screaming; had not a Patriot, with some 
tincture of Natural Philosophy, instantly 
struck the wind out of him (butt of musket on 
pit of stomach), overturned barrels, and 
stayed the devouring element. A young beau- 
tiful lady, seized escaping in these Outer 
Courts, and thought falsely to be De Lau- 
nay’s daughter, shall be burnt in De Launay’s 
sight; she lies swooned on a paillasse: but 
again a Patriot, it is brave Aubin Bonnemére 
the old soldier, dashes in, and rescues her. 
Straw is burnt; three cartloads of it, hauled 
thither, go up in white smoke: almost to the 
choking of Patriotism itself; so that Elie had, 
with singed brows, to drag back one cart; 
and Réole the “‘gigantic haberdasher” another. 
Smoke as of Tophet; confusion as of Babel; 


them, still hot (or seemingly so), to the H6-ss5 noise as of the Crack of Doom! 
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Blood flows; the aliment of new madness. 
The wounded. are carried into houses of the 
Rue Cerisaie; the dying leave their last man- 
date not to yield till the accursed Stronghold 
fall. And yet, alas, how fall? The walls are so 
thick! Deputations, three in number, arrive 
from the Hotel-de-Ville; Abbé Fauchet (who 
was of one) can say, with what almost super- 
human courage of benevolence. These wave 
their Townflag in the arched Gateway; and 
stand, rolling their drum; but to no purpose. 
In such Crack of Doom, De Launay cannot 
hear them, dare not believe them: they re- 
turn, with justified rage, the whew of lead 
still singing in their ears. What to do? The 
Firemen are here, squirting with their fire- 
pumps on the Invalides cannon, to wet the 
touchholes; they unfortunately cannot squirt 
so high; but produce only clouds of spray. 
Individuals of classical knowledge propose cat- 
apults. Santerre, the sonorous Brewer of the 
Suburb Saint-Antoine, advises rather that 
the place be fired, by a “mixture of phos- 
phorus and _ oil-of-turpentine spouted up 
through forcing pumps”; O Spinola-Santerre, 
hast thou the mixture ready? Every man his 
own engineer! And still the fire-deluge abates 
not: even women are firing, and Turks; at 
least one woman (with her sweetheart), and 
one Turk. Gardes Francaises have come: real 
cannon, real cannoneers. Usher Maillard is 
busy; half-pay Elie, half-pay Hulin rage in 
the midst of thousands. 

How the great Bastille Clock ticks (inau- 
dible) in its Inner Court there, at its ease, 
hour after hour; as if nothing special, for it or 
the world, were passing! It tolled One when 
the firing began; and is now pointing towards 
Five, and still the firing slakes not.—Far 
down, in their vaults, the seven Prisoners 
hear muffled din as of earthquakes; their 
Turnkeys answer vaguely. 

Woe to thee, De Launay, with thy poor 
hundred Invalides! Broglie is distant, and his 
ears heavy: Besenval hears, but can send no 
help. One poor troop of Hussars has crept, 
reconnoitering, cautiously along the Quais, as 
far as the Pont Neuf. “We are come to join 
you,” said the Captain; for the crowd seems 
shoreless. A large-headed dwarfish individual 
of smoke-bleared aspect, shambles forward, 
opening his blue lips, for there is sense in 
him; and croaks: “Alight then, and give up 
your arms!” The Hussar-Captain is too happy 
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on parole. Who the squat individual was? 
Men answer, It is M. Marat, author of the 
excellent pacific Avis au Peuple! Great truly, 
O thou remarkable Dogleech, is this thy day 
of emergence and new-birth: and yet this same 
day come four years ! —But let the cur- 
tains of the Future hang. 

What shall De Launay do? One thing only 
De Launay could have done: what he said 
he would do. Fancy him sitting, from the first, 
with lighted taper, within arm’s length of the 
Powder-Magazine; motionless, like old Roman 
Senator, or Bronze Lamp-holder; coldly ap- 
prising Thuriot, and all men, by a slight mo- 
tion of his eye, what his resolution was:— 
Harmless, he sat there, while unharmed; but 
the King’s Fortress, meanwhile, could, might, 
would, or should, in nowise be surrendered, 
save to the King’s Messenger: one old man’s 
life is worthless, so it be lost with honour; 
but think, ye brawling canaille, how will it 
be when a whole Bastille springs skyward!— 
In such statuesque, taper-holding attitude, one 
fancies De Launay might have left Thuriot, 
the red Clerks of the Basoche, Curé of Saint- 
Stephen and all the tag-rag-and-bobtail of 
the world, to work their will. 

And yet, withal, he could not do it. Hast 
thou considered how each man’s heart is so 
tremulously responsive to the hearts of all 
men; hast thou noted how omnipotent is the 
very sound of many men? How their shriek of 
indignation palsies the strong soul; their howl 
of contumely withers with unfelt pangs? The 
Ritter Gluck confessed that the ground-tone 
of the noblest passage in one of his noblest 
Operas, was the voice of the Populace he had 
heard at Vienna, crying to their Kaiser: 
Bread! Bread! Great is the combined voice of 
men; the utterance of their instincts, which 
are truer than their thoughts: it is the greatest 
a man encounters, among the sounds and 
shadows which make up this World of Time. 
He who can resist that, has his footing some- 
where beyond Time. De Launay could not do 
it. Distracted, he hovers between two; hopes 
in the middle of despair; surrenders not his 
Fortress; declares that he will blow it up, and 
does not blow it. Unhappy old De Lau- 
nay, it is the death-agony of thy Bastille and 
thee! Jail, Jailoring, and Jailor, all three, such 
as they may have been, must finish. 

For four hours now has the World-Bedlam 
roared: call it the World-Chimera, blowing 


to be escorted to the Barriers, and dismissed ss fire! The poor Invalides have sunk under their 
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battlements, or rise only with reversed mus- 
kets: they have made a white flag of napkins; 
go beating the chamade, or seeming to beat, 
for one can hear nothing. The very Swiss at 


Deep, and rages uncontrollable, immeasurable, 
enveloping a world; in phasis after phasis of 
fever-frenzy;—till the frenzy burning itself 
out, and what elements of new Order it held 


the Portcullis look weary of firing; disheart- 5 (since all Force holds such) developing them- 


ened in the fire-deluge: a porthole at the draw- 
bridge is opened, as by one that would speak. 
See Huissier Maillard, the shifty man! On his 
plank, swinging over the abyss of that stone 


selves, the Uncontrollable be got, if not re- 
imprisoned, yet harnessed, and its mad forces 
made to work towards their object as sane 
regulated ones. For as Hierarchies and Dy- 


Ditch; plank resting on parapet, balanced by ro nasties of all kinds, Theocracies, Aristocracies, 


weight of Patriots;—he hovers perilous: such 
a Dove towards such an Ark! Deftly, thou 
shifty Usher: one man already fell; and lies 
smashed, far down there, against the masonry; 


Autocracies, Strumpetocracies, have ruled over 
the world; so it was appointed, in the decrees 
of Providence, that this same Victorious An- 
archy, Jacobinism, Sansculottism, French Rev- 


Usher Maillard falls not: deftly, unerringly 1s olution, Horrors of French Revolution, or 


he walks, with outspread palm. The Swiss holds 
a paper through his porthole; the shifty Usher 
snatches it, and returns. Terms of surrender: 
Pardon, immunity to all! Are they accepted? 


—“Foi d’officier, On the word of an officer,” 20 


answers half-pay Hulin,—or half-pay Elie, for 
men do not agree on it, “they are!” Sinks the 
draw-bridge,—Usher Maillard bolting it when 
down; rushes-in the living deluge: the Bas- 


what else mortals name it, should have its 
turn. The ‘destructive wrath” of Sansculot- 
tism: this is what we speak, having unhappily 
no voice for singing. 

Surely a great Phenomenon: nay it is a 
transcendental one, overstepping all rules and 
experience; the crowning Phenomenon of our 
Modern Time. For here again, most unex- 
pectedly, comes antique Fanaticism in new 


tille is fallen! Victoire! La Bastille est prise!2s5 and newest vesture; miraculous, as all Fanati- 


MAKE THE CONSTITUTION 
(From The French Revolution) 
Here perhaps is the place to fix, a little 


more precisely, what these two words, French 
Revolution, shall mean; for, strictly consid- 


cism is. Call it the Fanaticism of ‘making 
away with formulas, de humer les formules.” 
The world of formulas the formed regulated 
world, which all habitable world is,——must 


jo needs hate such Fanaticism like death; and 


be at deadly variance with it. The world of 
formulas must conquer it; or failing that, must 
die execrating it, anathematising it;—can 
nevertheless in nowise prevent its being and 


ered, they may have as many meanings as there 35 its having been. The Anathemas are there, and 


are speakers of them. All things are in revo- 
lution; in change from moment to moment, 
which becomes sensible from epoch to epoch: 
in this Time-World of ours there is properly 


the miraculous Thing is there. 

Whence it cometh? Whither it goeth? These 
are questions! When the age of Miracles lay 
faded into the distance as an incredible tra- 


nothing else but revolution and mutation, and 4o dition, and even the age of Conventionalities 


even nothing else conceivable. Revolution, you 
answer, means speedier change. Whereupon one 
has still to ask: How speedy? At what de- 
gree of speed; in what particular points of 


was now old; and Man’s Existence had for 
long generations rested on mere formulas which 
were grown hollow by course of time; and it 
seemed as if no Reality any longer existed, 


this variable course, which varies in velocity,4; but only Phantasms of realities, and God’s 


but can never stop till Time itself stops, does 
revolution begin and end; cease to be ordinary 
mutation, and again become such? It is a 
thing that will depend on definition more or 
less arbitrary. 

For ourselves, we answer that French Rey- 
olution means here the open violent Rebellion, 
and Victory, of disimprisoned Anarchy against 
corrupt worn-out Authority: how Anarchy 


Universe were the work of the Tailor and Up- 
holsterer mainly, and men were buckram masks 
that went about becking and grimacing there, 
—on a sudden, the Earth yawns asunder, and 


so amid Tartarean smoke, and glare of fierce 


brightness, rises SANSCULOTTISM, many-headed, 
fire-breathing, and asks: What think ye of 
me? Well may the buckram masks start to- 
gether, terror-struck; “into expressive well- 


breaks prison; bursts up from the infinite 5; concerted groups!” It is indeed, Friends, a 
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most singular, most fatal thing. Let whoso- 
ever is but buckram and a phantasm look 
to it: ill verily may it fare with him; here 
methinks he cannot much longer be. Woe also 
to many a one who is not wholly buckram, 
but partly real and human! The age of Mir- 
acles has come back! “Behold the World- 
Phoenix, in fire-consummation and _fire-crea- 
tion: wide are her fanning wings; loud is her 


death-melody, of battle-thunders and falling- 10 


towns; skyward lashes the funeral flame, en- 
veloping all things: it is the Death-Birth of 
VW OLIN G aire 


THE FLIGHT OF THE KING 
(From The French Revolution) 


On Monday night, the Twentieth of June, 
1791, about eleven o’clock, there is many a 
hackney-coach, and glass-coach (carrosse de 
remise), still rumbling, or at rest, on the 
streets of Paris. But of all glass-coaches, we 
recommend this to thee, O Reader, which 
stands drawn up in the Rue de Echelle, hard 
by the Carrousel and out-gate of the Tuileries; 
in the Rue de I|’Echelle that then was; “op- 
posite Ronsin the saddler’s door,” as if wait- 
ing for a fare there! Not long does it wait: 
a hooded Dame, with two hooded Children 
has issued from Villequier’s door, where no 
sentry walks, into the Tuileries Court-of- 
Princes; into the Carrousel; into the Rue de 
V’Echelle; where the Glass-coachman readily 
admits them; and again waits. Not long; an- 
other Dame, likewise hooded or shrouded, 
leaning ona servant, issues in the same man- 
ner; bids the servant good night; and is, in 
the same manner, by the Glass-coachman, 


cheerfully admitted. Whither go so many 4o 


Dames? ’Tis his Majesty’s Couchée, Majesty 
just gone to bed, and all the Palace-world is 
retiring home. But the Glass-coachman still 
waits; his fare seemingly incomplete. 

_By and by, we note a thickset Individual, in 
round hat and peruke, arm-in-arm with some 
servant, seemingly of the Runner or Courier 
sort; he also issues through Villequier’s door; 
starts a shoebuckle as he passes one of the 
sentries, stoops down to clasp it again; is how- 
ever, by the Glass-coachman, still more cheer- 
fully admitted. And now, is his fare complete? 
Not yet; the Glass-coachman still waits— 
Alas! and the false Chambermaid has warned 
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will fly this very night; and Gouvion distrust- 
ing his own glazed eyes, has sent express for 
Lafayette; and Lafayette’s Carriage, flaring 
with lights, rolls this moment through the in- 
ner Arch of the Carrousel,—where a lady 
shaded in broad gypsy-hat, and leaning on the 
arm of a servant, also of the Runner or Cou- 
rier sort, stands aside to let it pass, and has 
even the whim to touch a spoke of it with 
her badine,—light little magic rod which she 
calls badine, such as the Beautiful then wore. 
The flare of Lafayette’s Carriage rolls past: 
all is found quiet in the Court-of-Princes; 
sentries at their post; Majesties’ Apartments 
closed in smooth rest. Your false Chamber- 
maid must have been mistaken? Watch thou, 
Gouvion, with Argus’ vigilance; for, of a 
truth, treachery is within these walls. 

But where is the Lady that stood aside in 
gypsy-hat, and touched the wheel-spoke with 
her badine? O Reader, that Lady that touched 
the wheel-spoke was the Queen of France! 
She has issued safe through that inner Arch, 
into the Carrousel itself; but not into the 
Rue de |’Echelle. Flurried by the rattle and 
rencounter, she took the right hand not the 
left; neither she nor her Courier knows Paris; 
he indeed is no Courier, but a loyal stupid 
ci-devant Bodyguard disguised as one. They 
are off, quite wrong, over the Pont Royal and 
River; roaming disconsolate in the Rue de 
Bac; far from the Glass-coachman, who still 
waits. Waits, with flutter of heart; with 
thoughts—which he must button close up, 
under his jarvie-surtout! 

Midnight clangs from all the City-steeples; 
one precious hour has been spent so; most 
mortals are asleep. The Glass-coachman waits; 
and in what mood! A brother jarvie drives 
up, enters into conversation; is answered 
cheerfully in jarvie-dialect: the brothers of the 
whip exchange a pinch of snuff; decline drink- 
ing together, and part with good night. Be 
the Heavens blest! here at length is the 
Queen-lady, in gypsy-hat; safe after perils; 
who has had to inquire her way. She too is 
admitted; her Courier jumps aloft, as the 
other, who is also a disguised Bodyguard, has 
done; and now, O Glass-coachman of a thou- 
sand,—Count Fersen, for the Reader sees it 
is thou,—drive! 

Dust shall not stick to the hoofs of Fer- 
sen: crack! crack! the Glass-coach rattles, 
and every soul breathes lighter. But is Fer- 


Gouvion that she thinks the Royal Family ss5 sen on the right road? Northeastward, to the 
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Barrier of Saint-Martin and Metz Highway, 
thither were we bound: and lo, he drives right 
Northward! The royal Individual, in round hat 
and peruke, sits astonished; but right or 
wrong, there is no remedy. Crack, crack, we 
go incessant, through the slumbering City. 
Seldom, since Paris rose out of mud, or the 
Longhaired Kings went in Bullock-carts, was 
there such a drive. Mortals on each hand of 
you, close by, stretched out horizontal, dor- 
mant; and we alive and quaking! Crack, 
crack, through the Rue de Grammont; across 
the Boulevard; up the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin,—these windows, all silent, of Num- 
ber 42, were Mirabeau’s. Towards the Bar- 
rier not of Saint-Martin, but of Clichy on the 
utmost North! Patience, ye royal Individuals; 
Fersen understands what he is about. Passing 
up the Rue de Clichy, he alights for one mo- 
ment at Madame Sullivan’s: ‘Did Count Fer- 
sen’s Coachman get the Baroness de Korff’s 
Berline?”—‘“Gone with it an hour-and-half 
ago,” grumbles responsive the drowsy Porter. 
—‘C’est bien.’ Yes, it is well;—though had 
not such hour-and-half been Jost, it were still 
better. Forth therefore, O Fersen, fast, by 
the Barrier de Clichy; then Eastward along 
the Outer Boulevard, what horses and whip- 
cord can do! 


Thus Fersen drives, through the ambrosial 30 


night. Sleeping Paris is now all on the right- 
hand of him; silent except for some snoring 
hum: and now he is Eastward as far as the 
Barrier de Saint-Martin; looking earnestly 


for Baroness de Korff’s Berline. This Heaven’s 35 


Berline he at length does descry, drawn up 
with its six horses, his own German Coachman 
waiting on the box. Right, thou good Ger- 
man: now haste, whither thou knowest!—And 


as for us of the Glass-coach, haste too, O 40 


haste; much time is already lost! The august 
Glass-coach fare, six Insides, hastily packs it- 
self into the new Berline; two Bodyguard 
Couriers behind. The Glass-coach itself is 


turned adrift, its head towards the City; to 4; 


wander whither it lists——and be found next 
morning tumbled in a ditch. But Fersen is on 
the new box, with its brave new hammer- 
cloths; flourishing his whip; he bolts forward 


towards Bondy. There a third and final Body- «o 


guard Courier of ours ought surely to be, with 
post-horses ready-ordered. There likewise 
ought that purchased Chaise, with the two 
Waiting-maids and their band-boxes, to be; 


out. Swift, thou deft Fersen, and may the 
Heavens turn it well! 

Once more, by Heaven’s blessing, it is all 
well. Here is the sleeping Hamlet of Bondy; 
Chaise with Waiting-women; horses all ready, 
and postilions with their churn-boots, impa- 
tient in the dewy dawn. Brief harnessing done, 
the postilions with their churn-boots vault 
into the saddles; brandish circularly their lit- 
tle noisy whips. Fersen, under his jarvie-sur- 
tout, bends in lowly silent reverence of adieu; 
royal hands wave speechless inexpressible re- 
sponse; Baroness de Korff’s Berline, with the 
Royalty of France, bounds off: forever, as it 
proved. Deft Fersen dashes obliquely North- 
ward, through the country, towards Bougret; 
gains Bougret, finds his German Coachman 
and chariot waiting there; cracks off, and 
drives undiscovered into unknown space. A 
deft active man, we say; what he undertook 
to do is nimbly and successfully done. 


And so the Royalty of France is actually 
fled? This precious night, the shortest of the 
year, it flies, and drives! Baroness de Korff 
is, at bottom, Dame de Tourzel, Governess’ of 
the Royal Children: she who came hooded 
with the two hooded little ones; little Dauphin; 
little Madame Royale, known long afterwards 
as Duchesse d’Angouléme. Baroness de Korff’s 
Waiting-maid is the Queen in gypsy-hat. The 
royal Individual in round hat and peruke, he 
is Valet for the time being. That other hooded 
Dame, styled Travelling-companion, is kind 
Sister Elizabeth; she had sworn, long since, 
when the Insurrection of Women was, that 
only death should part her and them. And 
so they rush there, not too impetuously, 
through the Wood of Bondy:—over a Rubicon 
in their own and France’s History. 

Great; though the future is all vague! If 
we reach Bouillé? If we do not reach him? O 
Louis! and this all round thee is the great 
slumbering Earth (and overhead, the great 
watchful Heaven); the slumbering Wood of 
Bondy,—where Long-haired Childeric Do- 
nothing was struck through with iron; not 
unreasonably, in a world like ours. These 
peaked stone-towers are Raincy; towers of 
wicked D’Orléans. All slumbers save the mul- 
tiple rustle of our new Berline. Loose-skirted 
scarecrow of an Herb-merchant, with his ass 
and early greens, toilsomely plodding, seems 
the only creature we meet. But right ahead 


whom also her Majesty could not travel with-s5s5 the great Northeast sends up evermore his 
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gray brindled dawn: from dewy branch, birds 
here and there; with short deep warble, salute 
the coming Sun. Stars fade out, and Galaxies; 
Street-lamps of the City of God. The Uni- 
verse, O my brothers, is flinging wide its por- 
tals for the Levee of the Great Hicu KIn«. 
Thou, poor King Louis, farest nevertheless, 
as mortals do, towards Orient lands of Hope; 
and the Tuileries with zts Levees, and France 
and the Earth itself, is but a larger kind of 
doghutch,—occasionally going rabid. 

... They bound eastward, in sharp trot: 
their moral certainty permeating the Village, 
from the Townhall outwards, in busy whis- 
pers. Alas! Captain Dandoins orders his Dra- 
goons to mount; but they, complaining of 
long fasts, demand bread-and-cheese first ;— 
before which brief repast can be eaten, the 
whole Village is permeated; not whispering 


now, but blustering and shrieking! National 20 


Volunteers, in hurried muster, shriek for gun- 
powder; Dragoons halt between Patriotism and 
Rule of the Service, between bread-and-cheese 
and fixed bayonets: Dandoins hands secretly 


his Pocket-book, with its secret despatches, z 


to the rigorous Quartermaster: the very Ost- 
lers have Stable-forks and flails. The rigorous 
Quartermaster, half-saddled, cuts out his way 
with the sword’s edge, amid levelled bayonets, 


amid Patriot vociferations, adjurations, flail- 30 


strokes; and rides frantic;—few or even none 
following him; the rest, so sweetly constrained, 
consenting to stay there. 

And thus the new Berline rolls; and Drouet 
and Guillaume gallop after it, and Dandoins’ 
Troopers or Trooper gallops after them; and 
Saint-Menehould, with some leagues of the 
King’s Highway, is in explosion;—and your 
Military thunder-chain has gone off in a self- 


destructive manner; one may fear, with the qo 


frightfullest issues. 


THE NIGHT OF SPURS 


(From The French Revolution) 


This comes of mysterious Escorts, and a 
new Berline with eleven horses: “he that has 


stirring of an Alpine Avalanche; which, onc: 
stir it, as here at Sainte-Menehould, wl 
spread,—all round, and on and on, as far <3 
Stenai; thundering with wild ruin, till Patric* 
Villagers, Peasantry, Military Escorts, new 
Berline and Royalty are down,—jumbling in 
the Abyss! 

The thick shades of Night are falling. Pos- 
tilions crack and whip: the Royal Berline is 
through Clermont, where Colonel Comte d2 
Damas got a word whispered to it; is safe 
enough, towards Varennes; rushing at the rate 
of double drink-money: an Unknown, “Jn- 
connu on horseback,” shrieks earnestly some 
hoarse whisper, not audible, into the rushing 
Carriage-window, and vanishes, left in the 
night. August Travellers palpitate; neverthe- 
less overwearied Nature sinks every one of 
them into a kind of sleep. Alas, and Drouet 
and Clerk Guillaume spur; taking side-roads, 
for shortness, for safety; scattering abroad 
that moral-certainty of theirs; which flies, a 
bird of the air carrying it! 

And your rigorous Quartermaster spurs; 
awakening hoarse trumpet-tone,—as here at 
Clermont, calling out Dragoons gone to bed. 
Brave Colonel de Damas has them mounted, 
in part, these Clermont men; young Cornet 
Remy dashes off with a few. But the Patriot 
Magistracy is out here at Clermont too; Na- 
tional Guards shrieking for ball-cartridges; 
and the Village “illuminates itself’’;—deft 
Patriots springing out of bed; alertly, in shirt 
or shift, striking a light; sticking up each 
his farthing candle, or penurious oil-cruse, till 
all glitters and glimmers; so deft are they! A 
camisado, or shirt-tumult, everywhere: storm- 
bell set a-ringing; village drum beating furi- 
ous générale, as here at Clermont, under il- 
lumination; distracted Patriots pleading and 
menacing! Brave young Colonel de Damas, in 
that uproar of distracted Patriotism, speaks 
some fire-sentences to what Troopers he has: 
‘Comrades insulted at Sainte-Menehould: King 
and Country calling on the brave;” then gives 
the fire-word, Draw swords. Whereupon, alas, 
the Troopers only smite their sword-handles, 
driving them further home! “To me, whoever 
is for the King!” cries Damas in despair; and 


a secret should not only hide it, but hide that .. gallops, he with some poor loyal Two, of the 


he has it to hide.” Your first Military Escort 
has exploded self-destructive; and all Military 
Escorts, and a suspicious Country will now be 
up, explosive; comparable nof to victorious 


Subaltern sort, into the bosom of the Night. 

Night unexampled in the Clermontais; short- 
est of the year; remarkablest of the century: 
Night deserving to be named of Spurs! Cornet 


thunder. Comparable, say rather, to the first 5; Remy, and those Few he dashed off with, has 
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missed his road; is galloping for hours toward 
Verdun; then, for hours, across hedged coun- 
try, through roused hamlets, towards Va- 
rennes. Unlucky Cornet Remy; unluckier 
Colonel Damas, with whom there ride des- 5 
perate only some loyal Two! More ride not 
of that Clermont Escort: of other Escorts, 
in other Villages, not even Two may ride; but 
only all curvet and prance,—impeded by 


storm-bell and your Village illuminating it- 10 


self. 

And Drouet rides and Clerk Guillaume; and 
the Country runs.—Goguelat and Duke Choi- 
seul are plunging through morasses, over 


cliffs, over stock and stone, in the shaggyrs 


woods of the Clermontais; by tracks; or 
trackless, with guides; Hussars tumbling into 
pitfalls, and lying “swooned three quarters 
of an hour,” the rest refusing to march with- 


out them. What an evening-ride from Pont- zo 


de-Sommevelle; what a thirty hours, since 
Choiseul quitted Paris, with Queen’s-valet 
Leonard in the chaise by him! Black Care sits 
behind the rider. Thus go they plunging; 


rustle the owlet from his branchy nest; champ 2s; 


the sweet-scented forest-herb, queen-of-the- 
meadows spilling her spikenard; and frighten 
the ear of Night. But hark! towards twelve 
o’clock, as one guesses, for the very stars are 


gone out: sound of the tocsin from Varennes? 30 


Checking bridle, the Hussar Officer listens: 
“Some fire undoubtedly!”—yet rides on, with 
double breathlessness, to verify. 

Yes, gallant friends that do your utmost, 


it is a certain sort of fire: difficult to quench. 35 


—The Korff Berline, fairly ahead of all this 
riding Avalanche, reached the little paltry 
Village of Varennes about eleven o'clock; 
hopeful, in spite of that hoarse-whispering Un- 


known. Do not all Towns now lie behind us; 4o 


Verdun avoided on our right? Within wind of 
Bouillé himself, in a manner; and the dark- 
est of midsummer nights favouring us! And so 
we halt on the hill-top at the South end of the 
Village; expecting our relay; which young 
Bouillé, Bouillé’s own son, with his Escort of 
Hussars, was to have ready; for in this Vil- 
lage is no Post. Distracting to think of: neither 
horse nor Hussar is here! Ah, and stout horses, 
a proper relay belonging to Duke Choiseul, 
do stand at hay, but in the Upper Village over 
the Bridge; and we know not of them. Hus- 
sars likewise do wait, but drinking in the 
taverns: For indeed it is six hours beyond 


ing the matter over for this night, has retired 


45 


50 


to bed. And so our yellow Couriers, inexperi- 
enced, must rove, groping, bungling, through 
a Village mostly asleep: Postilions will not, 
for any money, go on with the tired horses; 
not at least without refreshment; not they, 
let the Valet in round hat argue as he likes. 

Miserable! “For five-and-thirty minutes” 
by the King’s watch, the Berline is at a dead 
stand: Round-hat arguing with Churn boots; 
tired horses slobbering their meal-and-water; 
yellow Couriers groping, bungling;—young 
Bouillé asleep, all the while, in the Upper 
Village, and Choiseul’s fine team standing at 
hay. No help for it; not with a King’s ran- 
som; the horses deliberately slobber, Round- 
hat argues, Bouillé sleeps. And mark now, in 
the thick night, do not two Horsemen, with 
jaded trot, come clank-clanking; and _ start 
with half-pause, if one noticed them, at sight 
of this dim mass of a Berline, and its dull 
slobbering and arguing; then prick off faster, 
into the Village? It is Drouet, he and Clerk 
Guillaume! Still ahead, they two, of the whole, 
riding hurly-burly; unshot, though some brag 
of having chased them. Perilous is Drouet’s 
errand also; but he is an Old-Dragoon, with 
his wits shaken thoroughly awake. 

The Village of Varennes lies dark and slum- 
berous; a most unlevel Village, of inverse 
saddle-shape, as men write. It sleeps; the rush- 
ing of the River Aire singing lullaby to it. 
Nevertheless from the Golden Arm, Bras d’Or 
Tavern, across that sloping Marketplace, there 
still comes shine of social light; comes voice 
of rude drovers, or the like, who have not 
yet taken the stirrup-cup; Boniface Le Blanc, 
in white apron, serving them; cheerful to 
behold. To this Bras d’Or, Drouet enters, alac- 
rity looking through his eyes; he nudges Boni- 
face, in all privacy, “Camarade, es-tu bon 
Patriote, Art thou a good Patriot?”’—“Si je 
suis!” answers Boniface—‘In that case,” 
eagerly whispers Drouet—what whisper is 
needful, heard of Boniface alone. 

And now see Boniface Le Blanc bustling, 
as he never did for the jolliest toper. See 
Drouet and Guillaume, dexterous Old-Dra- 
goons, instantly down blocking the Bridge, 
with a “furniture-wagon they find there,” with 
whatever wagons, tumbrils, barrels, barrows 
their hands can lay hold of;—till no carriage 
can pass. Then swiftly, the Bridge once 
blocked, see them take station hard by, under 


the time; young Bouillé, silly stripling, think- 5s; Varennes Archway: joined by Le Blanc, Le 
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Blanc’s Brother, and one or two alert Patriots 
he has roused. Some half-dozen in all, with 
National muskets they stand close, waiting 
under the Archway, till that same Korff Ber- 
line rumble up. 

It rumbles up: Alte Jd! lanterns flash out 
from under coat-skirts, bridles chuck in strong 
fists, two National muskets level themselves 
fore and aft through the two’ Coach-doors. 
“Mesdames, your Passports?”—Alas, alas! 
Sieur Sausse, Procureur of the Township, 
Tallow-chandler also and Grocer, is there, 
with official grocer-politeness; Drouet with 
fierce logic and ready wit:—The respected 
Travelling Party, be it Baroness de Korff’s, 
or persons of still higher consequence, will 
perhaps please to rest itself in M. Sausse’s 
till the dawn strike up! 

O Louis; O hapless Marie-Antoinette, fated 
to pass thy life with such men! Phlegmatic 
Louis, art. thou but lazy semi-animate phlegm 
then, to the centre of thee? King, Captain- 
General, Sovereign Frank! if thy heart ever 
formed, since it began beating under the name 
of heart, any resolution at all, be it now then, 
or never in this world:—‘Violent nocturnal 
individuals, and if it were persons of high 
consequence? And if it were the King him- 
self? Has the King not the power which all 
beggars have, of travelling unmolested on his 
own Highway? Yes: it is the King; and trem- 
ble ye to know it! The King has said, in this 
one small matter; and in France, or under 
God’s Throne, is no power that shall gain- 
say. Not the King shall ye stop here under 
this your miserable Archway; but his dead 
body only, and answer it to Heaven and Earth. 
To me, Bodyguards; Postilions, en avant !’— 
One fancies in that case the pale paralysis 
of these two Le Blanc musketeers; the droop- 
ing of Drouet’s underjaw; and how Procureur 
Sausse had melted like tallow in furnace-heat: 
Louis faring on; in some few steps awakening 
Young Bouillé, awakening relays amd Hussars: 
triumphant entry, with cavalcading high- 
brandishing Escort, and Escorts, into Mont- 
médi; and the whole course of French His- 
tory different! 

Alas, it was not im the poor phlegmatic man. 
Had it been in him, French History had never 
come under this Varennes Archway to decide 
itself—He steps out; all step out. Procureur 
Sausse gives his grocer-arms to the Queen 
and Sister Elizabeth, Majesty taking the two 
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coolly back, over the Marketplace, to Pro- 
cureur Sausse’s; mount into his small upper 
storey; where straightway his Majesty ‘“de- 
mands refreshments.” Demands refreshments, 
as is written; gets bread-and-cheese with a 
bottle of Burgundy; and remarks, that it is 
the best Burgundy he ever drank! .. . 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY 
(From The French Revolution) 


. . . Amid which dim ferment of Caen and 
the World, History specially notices one thing: 
in the lobby of the Mansion de l’Intendance, 
where busy Deputies are coming and going, 
a young Lady with an aged valet, taking grave 
graceful leave of Deputy Barbaroux. She is of 
stately Norman figure; in her twenty-fifth 
year; of beautiful still countenance: her name 
is Charlotte Corday, heretofore styled D’Ar- 
mans, while Nobility still was. Barbaroux has 
given her a Note to Deputy Duperret,—him 
who once drew his sword in the effervescence. 
Apparently she will to Paris on some errand? 
“She was a Republican before the Revolution, 
and never wanted energy.” A completeness, a 
decision is in this fair female Figure: “by 
energy she means the spirit that will prompt 
one to sacrifice himself for his country.” What 
if she, this fair young Charlotte, had emerged 
from her secluded stillness, suddenly like a 
Star; cruel-lovely, with half-angelic, half- 
demonic splendour; to gleam for a moment, 
and in a moment be extinguished: to be held 
in memory, so bright complete was she, 
through long centuries! —Quitting Cimmerian 
Coalitions without, and the dim-simmering 
Twenty-five millions within, History will look 
fixedly at this one fair Apparition of a Char- 
lotte Corday; will note whither Charlotte 
moves, how the little Life burns forth so ra- 
diant, then vanishes swallowed of the Night. 

With Barbaroux’s Note of Introduction, and 
slight stock of luggage, we see Charlotte on 
Tuesday the ninth of July seated in the Caen 
Diligence, with a place for Paris. None takes 
farewell of her, wishes her Good-journey: her 
Father will find a line left, signifying that she 
is gone to England, that he must pardon her, 
and forget her. The drowsy diligence lumbers 
along; amid drowsy talk of Politics, and praise 
of the Mountain; in which she mingles not: 


Children by the hand. And thus they walk, ss all night, all day, and again all night. On 
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Thursday, not long before noon, we are at the 
bridge of Neuilly; here is Paris with her thou- 
sand black domes, the goal and purpose of 
thy journey! Arrived at the Inn de la Provi- 
dence in the Rue des Vieux Augustins, Char- 
lotte demands a room; hastens to bed; sleeps 
all afternoon and night, till the morrow morn- 
ing. 

On the morrow morning, she delivers her 


among Patriot men. Four years: what a road 
he has travelled;—and sits now about half- 
past seven of the clock, stewing in slipper- 
bath; sore afflicted; ill of Revolution Fever, 


5 —of what other malady this History had 


rather not name. Excessively sick and worn, 
poor man: with precisely eleven-pence-half- 
penny of ready-money in paper; with slipper- 
bath; strong three-footed stool for writing 


Note to Duperret. It relates to certain Family zo on, the while; and a squalid—Washerwoman, 


Papers which are in the Minister of the In- 
terior’s hand; which a Nun at Caen, an old 
Convent-friend of Charlotte’s, has need of; 
which Duperret shall assist her in getting: 
this then was Charlotte’s errand to Paris? 
She has finished this, in the course of Friday; 
yet says nothing of returning. She has seen 
and silently investigated several things. The 
Convention, in bodily reality, she has seen; 


one may call her: that is his civic establish- 
ment in Medical-School Street; thither and 
not else-whither has his road led him. Not to 
the reign of Brotherhood and Perfect Felicity; 


15 yet surely on the way towards that?—Hark, 


a rap again! A musical woman’s voice, refusing 
to be rejected: it is the Citoyenne who would 
do France a service. Marat, recognising from 
within, cries, Admit her. Charlotte Corday 


what the Mountain is like. The living physiog- 20 is admitted. 


nomy of Marat she could noi see; he is sick 
at present, and confined to home. 

About eight on the Saturday morning, she 
purchases a large sheath-knife in the Palais 


Royal; then straightway, in the Place des 2s Caen?—Charlotte 


Victoires, takes a hackney-coach: “To the 
Rue de l’Ecole de Médecine, No. 44.” It is 
the residence of the Citoyen Marat!—the 
Citoyen Marat is ill, and cannot be seen; which 


Citoyen Marat, I am from Caen the seat 
of rebellion, and wished to speak with you.— 
Be seated, mon enfant. Now what are the 
Traitors doing at Caen? What Deputies are at 
names some Deputies. 
“Their heads shall fall within a fortnight,” 
croaks the eager People’s-friend, clutching his 
tablets to write: Barbaroux, Pétion, writes 
he with bare shrunk arm, turning aside in 


seems to disappoint her much. Her business 30 the bath: Pétion, and Louvet, and—Charlotte 


is with Marat, then? Hapless beautiful Char- 
lotte; hapless squalid Marat! From Caen in 
the utmost West, from Neuchatel in the ut- 
most East, they two are drawing nigh each 


has drawn her knife from the sheath; plunges 
it, with one sure stroke, into the writer’s 
heart. “A moi, chére amie, Help, dear!” no 
more could the Death-choked say or shriek. 


other; they two have, very strangely, business 35 The helpful Washerwoman running in, there 


together.—Charlotte, returning to her Inn, des- 
patches a short Note to Marat; signifying that 
she is from Caen, the seat of rebellion; that 
she desires earnestly to see him, and “will put 


is no Friend of the People, or Friend of the 
Washerwoman left; but his life with a groan 
gushes out, indignant, to the shades below. 

And so Marat People’s-friend is ended; the 


it in his power to do France a great service.” 40 lone Stylites has got hurled down suddenly 


No answer. Charlotte writes another Note, 
still more pressing; sets out with it by coach, 
about seven in the evening, herself. Tired day- 
labourers, have again finished their Week; 
huge Paris is circling and simmering, mani- 
fold, according to its vague wont: this one 
fair Figure has decision in it; drives straight, 
—towards a purpose. 

It is yellow July evening, we say, the thir- 


from his Pillar—whitherward? He that made 
him knows. Patriot Paris may sound triple 
and tenfold, in dole and wail; re-echoed by 
Patriot France; and the Convention, “Chabot 


45 pale with terror, declaring that they are to 


be all assassinated,” may decree him Pantheon 


Honours, Public Funeral, Mirabeau’s dust mak- 


ing way for him; and Jacobin Societies, in 
lamentable oratory, summing up his char- 


teenth of the month; eve of the Bastille s50acter, parallel him to One, whom they think 
day,—when “M. Marat,” four years ago, in it honour to call “the good Sansculotte,”— 
the crowd of the Pont Neuf, shrewdly required whom we name not here; also a Chapel may be 
of that Besenval Hussar-party, which had such made, for the urn that holds his Heart, in the 
friendly dispositions, “to dismount, and give Place du Carrousel; and new-born children 
up their arms, then”; and became notable 55; be named Marat; and Lago-di-Como Hawkers 
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bake mountains of stucco into unbeautiful 
Busts; and David paint his Picture, or Death- 
Scene; and such other Apotheosis take place 
as the human genius, in these circumstances, 
can devise: but Marat returns no more to the 
light of this Sun. One sole circumstance we 
have read with clear sympathy, in the old 
Moniteur Newspaper: how Marat’s Brother 
comes from Neuchatel to ask of the Conven- 
tion, “that the deceased Jean-Paul Marat’s 
musket be given him.” For Marat too had a 
brother, and natural affections; and was wrapt 
once in swaddling clothes, and slept safe in 
a cradle like the rest of us. Ye children of 


5 


10 


To her Advocate she gives thanks; in gentle 
phrase, in high-flown classical spirit. To the 
priest they send her she gives thanks; but 
needs not any shriving, any ghostly or other 
aid from him. 

On this same evening therefore, about half- 
past seven o’clock, from the gate of the Con- 
clergerie, to a City all on tiptoe, the fatat 
Cart issues; seated on it a fair young creature, 
sheeted in red smock of murderess; so beauti- 
ful, serene, so full of life; journeying towards 
death,—alone amid the World. Many take 
off their hats, saluting reverently; for what 
heart but must be touched? Others growl and 


men!—A sister of his, they say, lives still to 1s howl. Adam Lux, of Mentz, declares that she 


this day in Paris. 

As for Charlotte Corday, her work is ac- 
complished; the recompense of it is near and 
sure. The chére amie, and neighbours of the 
house, flying at her, she “overturns some movy- 
ables,” entrenches herself till the gendarmes 
arrive; then quietly surrenders; goes quietly 
to the Abbaye Prison: she alone quiet, all 
Paris sounding in wonder, in rage or admira- 
tion, round her. Duperret is put in arrest, on 
account of her; his Papers sealed,—which may 
lead to consequences. Fauchet, in like man- 
ner; though Fauchet had not so much as heard 
of her. Charlotte, confronted with these two 
Deputies, praises the grave firmness of Du- 
perret, censures the dejection of Fauchet. 

On. Wednesday morning, the thronged Palais 
de Justice and Revolutionary Tribunal can see 
her face; beautiful and calm: she dates it 
“fourth day of the Preparation of Peace.” A 
strange murmur ran through the Hall, at sight 
of her; you could not say of what character. 
Tinville has his indictments and tape-papers: 
the cutler of the Palais Royal will testify that 


he sold her the sheath-knife; “All these de- 40 


rae) 


tails are needless,” interrupted Charlotte; “it 
is I that killed Marat.” By whose instigation? 
—‘“‘By no one’s.” What tempted you, then? 
His crimes. “I killed one man,” added she, 
raising her voice extremely (extrémement), 
as they went on with their questions, “I killed 
one man to save a hundred thousand; a villain 
to save innocents; a savage wild-beast to give 
repose to my country. I was a Republican be- 


fore the Revolution; I never wanted energy.” so 


There is therefore nothing to be said. The 
public gazes astonished: the hasty limners 
sketch her features, Charlotte not disapprov- 
ing: the men of law proceed with their for- 
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is greater than Brutus; that it were beautiful 
to die with her: the head of this young man 
seems turned. At the Place de la Révolution, 
the countenance of Charlotte wears the same 
still smile. The executioners proceed to bind 
her feet; she resists, thinking it meant as an 
insult; on a word of explanation, she submits 
with cheerful apology. As the last act, all being 
now ready, they take the neckerchief from her 
neck; a blush of maidenly shame overspreads 
that fair face and neck; the cheeks were still 
tinged with it when the executioner lifted the 
severed head, to show it to the people. “It 
is most true,” says Forster, “that he struck 
the cheek insultingly; for I saw it with my 
eyes: the Police imprisoned him for it.” 

In this manner have the Beautifullest and 
the Squalidest come in collision, and extin- 
guished one another. Jean-Paul Marat and 
Marie-Anne Charlotte Corday both, suddenly, 
are no more. “Day of the Preparation of 
Peace?” Alas, how were peace possible or pre- 
parable, while, for example, the heart of lovely 
Maidens, in their convent-stillness, are dream- 
ing not of Love-paradises, and the light of 
Life; but of Codrus’-sacrifices, and Death well- 
earned? That Twenty-five million hearts have 
got to such temper, this zs the Anarchy; the 
soul of it lies in this: whereof not peace can 
be the embodiment! The death of Marat, 
whetting old animosities tenfold, will be worse 
than any life. O ye hapless Two, mutually 
extinctive, the Beautiful and the Squalid, 
sleep ye well,—in the Mother’s bosom that 
bore you both! 

This is the history of Charlotte Corday; 
most definite, most complete;  angelic- 
demonic: like a Star! Adam Lux goes home, 
half-delirious; to pour forth his Apotheosis of 


malities. The doom of Death as a murderess.ss5 her, in paper and print; to propose that she 
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have a statue with this inscription, Greater would the stream of conversation, even among 
than Brutus. Friends represent his danger; the wisest, languish into detached handfuls, 
Lux is reckless; thinks it were beautiful to die and among the foolish utterly evaporate! 
with her. Thus, as we do nothing but enact History, 
5 we say little but recite it: nay rather, in that 
widest sense, our whole spiritual life is built 
ON HISTORY thereon. For, strictly considered, what is all 
Knowledge too but recorded Experience, and 
Clio was figured by the ancients as the a product of History; of which, therefore, 
eldest daughter of Memory, and chief of10 Reasoning and Belief, no less than Action and 
the Muses; which dignity, whether we re- Passion, are essential materials? 
gard the essential qualities of her art, or its Under a limited, and the only practicable 
practice and acceptance among men, we shall shape, History proper, that part of History 
still find to have been fitly bestowed. History, which treats of remarkable action, has, in all 
as it lies at the root of all science, is also the 15 modern as well as ancient times, ranked among 
first distinct product of man’s spiritual na- the highest arts, and perhaps never stood 
ture; his earliest expression of what can be _ higher than in these times of ours. For whereas, 
called Thought. It is a looking both before of old, the charm of History lay chiefly in 
and after; as, indeed, the coming Time al- gratifying our common appetite for the won- 
ready waits, unseen, yet definitely shaped, zo derful, for the unknown; and her office was 
predetermined and inevitable, in the Time but as that of a Minstrel and Storyteller, she 
come; and only by the combination of both has now farther become a Schoolmistress, and 
is the meaning of either completed. The Sibyl- professes to instruct in gratifying. Whether, 
line Books, though old, are not the oldest. with the stateliness of that venerable character, 
Some nations have prophecy, some have not: 25 she may not have taken up something of its 
but of all mankind, there is no tribe so rude austerity and frigidity; whether in the logi- 
that it has not attempted History, though cal terseness of a Hume or Robertson, the 
several have not arithmetic enough to count graceful ease and gay pictorial heartiness of 
Five. History has been written with quipo- a Herodotus or Froissart may not be wanting. 
threads, with feather-pictures, with wampum- 30 is not the question for us here. Enough that 
belts; still oftener with earth-mounds and _ all learners, all inquiring minds of every order, 
monumental stone-heaps, whether as pyramid are gathered round her footstool, and rever- 
or cairn; for the Celt and the Copt, the Red ently pondering her lessons, as the true basis 
man as well as the White, lives between two of Wisdom. Poetry, Divinity, Politics, Physics, 
eternities, and warring against Oblivion, he3s5 have each their adherents and adversaries; 
would fain unite himself in clear conscious each little guild supporting a defensive and 
relation, as in dim unconscious relation he is offensive war for its own special domain; 
already united, with the whole Future and _ while the domain of History is as a Free Em- 
the whole Past. porium, where all these belligerents peaceably 
A talent for History may be said to be born 4o meet and furnish themselves; and Sentimen- 
with us, as our chief inheritance. In a cer- _ talist and Utilitarian, Sceptic and Theologian, 
tain sense all men are historians. Is not every with one voice advise us: Examine History, 
memory written quite full with Annals, for it is “Philosophy teaching by Experience.” 
wherein joy and mourning, conquest and loss Far be it from us to disparage such teach- 
manifoldly alternate; and, with or without 4; ing, the very attempt at which must be pre- 
philosophy, the whole fortunes of one little cious. Neither shall we too rigidly inquire: 
inward Kingdom, and all its politics, foreign How much it has hitherto profited? Whether 
and domestic, stand ineffaceably recorded? most of what little practical wisdom men 
Our very speech is curiously historical. Most have, has come from study of professed His- 
men, you may observe, speak only to narrate;so tory, or from other less boasted sources, 
not in imparting what they have thought, whereby, as matters now stand, a Marlbor- 
which indeed were often a very small matter, ough may become great in the world’s busi- 
but in exhibiting what they have undergone ness, with no History save what he derives 
or seen, which is a quite unlimited one, do from Shakespeare’s Plays? Nay, whether in 
talkers dilate. Cut us off from Narrative, how ss that same teaching by Experience, historical 
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Philosophy has yet properly deciphered the 
first element of all science in this kind: What 
the aim and significance of that wondrous 
changeful Life it investigates and paints may 
be? Whence the course of man’s destinies in 
this Earth originated, and whither they are 
tending? Or, indeed, if they have any course 
and tendency, are really guided forward by an 
unseen mysterious Wisdom, or only circle 
in blind mazes without recognisable guidance? 
Which questions, altogether fundamental, one 
might think, in any Philosophy of History, 
have since the era when Monkish Annalists 
were wont to answer them by the long-age 
extinguished light of their Missal and Bre- 
viary, been by most philosophical Historians 
only glanced at dubiously and from afar; by 
many, not so much as glanced at. 

The truth is, two difficulties, never wholly 
surmountable, lie in the way. Before Philo- 
sophy can teach by Experience, the Philosophy 
has to be in readiness, the Experience must 
be gathered and intelligibly recorded. Now, 
overlooking the former consideration, and with 
regard only to the latter, let any one who 
has examined the current of human affairs, 
and how intricate, perplexed, unfathomable, 
even when seen into with our own eyes, are 
their thousandfold blending movements, say 
whether the true representing of it is easy 
or impossible. Social Life is the aggregate of 
all the individual men’s Lives who consti- 
tute society; History is the essence of innu- 
merable Biographies. But if one Biography, 
nay our own Biography, study and recapitu- 
late it as we may, remains in so many points 
unintelligible to us; how much more must 
these million, the very facts of which, to say 
nothing of the purport of them, we know not, 
and cannot know! 

Neither will it adequately avail us to as- 
sert that the general inward condition of Life 
is the same in all ages; and that only the re- 
markable deviations from the common endow- 
ment and common lot, and the more impor- 
tant variations which the outward figure of 
Life has from time to time undergone, de- 
serve memory and record. The inward condi- 
tion of Life, it may rather be affirmed, the 
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conscious or half-conscious aim of mankind, so 


so far as men are not mere digesting-machines, 
is the same in no two ages; neither are the 
more important outward variations easy to 
fix on, or always well capable of representa- 


was the more important personage in man’s 
history, he who first led armies over the Alps, 
and gained the victories of Canne and Thrasy- 
mene; or the nameless boor who first ham- 
mered out for himself an iron spade? When 
the oak-tree is felled, the whole forest echoes 
with it; but a hundred acorns are planted 
silently by some unnoticed breeze. Battles and 
war-tumults, which for the time din every 
car, and with joy or terror intoxicate every 
heart, pass away like tavern-brawls; and, ex- 
cept some few Marathons and Morgartens, 
are remembered by accident, not by desert. 
Laws themselves, political Constitutions, are 
not our Life, but only the house wherein our 
Life is led: nay they are but the bare walls 
of the house; all whose essential furniture, 
the inventions and traditions, and daily habits 
that regulate and support our existence, are 
the work not of Dracos and Hampdens, but 
of Phoenician mariners, of Italian masons and 
Saxon metallurgists, of philosophers, alchy- 
mists, prophets, and all the long-forgotten train 
of artists and artisans; who from the first 
have been jointly teaching us how to think 
and how to act, how to rule over spiritual and 
over physical Nature. Well may we say that 
of our History the more important part 
is lost without recovery; and,—as_ thanks- 
givings were once wont to be offered “for 
unrecognised mercies,’—look with reverence 
into the dark untenanted places of the Past, 
where, in formless oblivion, our chief bene- 
factors, with all their sedulous endeavours, but 
not with the fruit of these, lie entombed. 

So imperfect is that same Experience, by 
which Philosophy is to teach. Nay, even with 
regard to those occurrences which do stand 
recorded, which, at their origin have seemed 
worthy of record, and the summary of which 
constitutes what we now call History, is not 
our understanding of them altogether incom- 
plete; is it even possible to represent them 
as they were? The old story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s looking from his prison-window, on 
some street tumult, which afterwards three 
witnesses reported in three different ways, 
himself differing from them all, is still a true 
lesson for us. Consider how it is that histori- 
cal documents and records originate; even 
honest records, where the reporters were un- 
biased by personal regard; a case which, were 
nothing more wanted, must ever be among 
the rarest. The real leading features of a 


tion. Which was the greatest innovator, which ss historical Transaction, those movements that 
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essentially characterise it, and alone deserve 
to be recorded, are nowise the foremost to 
be noted. At first, among the various witnesses, 
who are also parties interested, there is only 


vague wonder, and fear or hope, and the 5s 


noise of Rumour’s thousand tongues; till, 
after a season, the conflict of testimonies has 
subsided into some general issue; and then 
it is settled by majority of votes, that such 


and such a “Crossing of the Rubicon,” an 10 


“Impeachment of Strafford,” a “Convocation 
of the Notables,” are epochs in the world’s 
history, cardinal points on which grand world- 
revolutions have hinged. Suppose, however, 


that the majority of votes was all wrong; 15 


that the real cardinal points lay far deeper; 
and had been passed over unnoticed, because 
no Seer, but only mere Onlookers, chanced 
to be there! Our clock strikes when there is 


a change from hour to hour; but no hammer zo 


in the Horologe of Time peals through the 
universe when there is a change from Era 
to Era. Men understand not what is among 
their hands: as calmness is the characteristic 


of strength, so the weightiest causes may be 2s 


most silent. It is, in no case, the real histori- 
cal Transaction, but only some more or less 
plausible scheme and theory of the Transac- 
tion, or the harmonised result of many such 


schemes, each varying from the other and all3o 


varying from truth, that we can ever hope 
to behold. 

Nay, were our faculty of insight into pass- 
ing things never so complete, there is still 


a fatal discrepancy between our manner of 35 


observing these, and their manner of occur- 
ring. The most gifted man can observe, still 
more can record, only the series of his own 
impressions: his observation, therefore, to say 


nothing of its other imperfections, must be 4o 


successive, while the things done were often 
simultaneous; the things done were not a 
series, but a group. It is not in acted, as it 
is in written History: actual events are no- 


wise so simply related to each other as parent 45 


and offspring are; every single event is the 
offspring not of one, but of all other events, 
prior or contemporaneous, and will in its turn 
combine with all others to give birth to new: 


it is an ever-living, ever-working Chaos of 50 


Being, wherein shape after shape bodies it- 
self forth from innumerable elements. And 
this Chaos, boundless as the habitation and 
duration of man, unfathomable as the soul 


depict, and scientifically gauge, we may say, 
by threading it with single lines of a few 
ells in length. For as all Action is, by its 
nature, to be figured as extended in breadth 
and in depth, as well as in length; that is to 
say, is based on Passion and Mystery, if we 
investigate its origin; and spreads abroad on 
all hands, modifying and modified; as well 
as advances towards completion,—so all Nar- 
rative is, by its nature, of only one dimension; 
only travels forward towards one, or towards 
successive points: Narrative is linear, Action 
is solid. Alas for our “chains,” or chainlets, of 
“causes and effects,’ which we so assiduously 
track through certain hand-breadths of years 
and square miles, when the whole is a broad, 
deep Immensity, and each atom is “chained” 
and complected with all! Truly, if History 
is Philosophy teaching by Experience, the 
writer fitted to compose History is hitherto 
an unknown man. The Experience itself would 
require All-knowledge to record it,—were the 
All-wisdom needful for such Philosophy as 
would interpret it, to be had for asking. Bet- 
ter were it that mere earthly Historians should 
lower such pretensions, more suitably for 
Omniscience than for human science; and aim- 
ing only at some picture of the things acted, 
which picture itself will at best be a poor ap- 
proximation, leave the inscrutable purport of 
them an acknowledged secret; or at most, in 
reverent Faith, far different from that teach- 
ing of Philosophy, pause over the mysterious 
vestiges of Him, whose path is in the great 
deep of Time, whom History indeed reveals, 
but only all History, and in Eternity, will 
clearly reveal. 

Such considerations truly were of small 
profit, did they, instead of teaching us vigi- 
lance and reverent humility in our inquiries 
into History, abate our esteem for them, or 
discourage us from unweariedly prosecuting 
them. Let us search more and more into the 
Past; let all men explore it, as the true foun- 
tain of knowledge; by whose light alone, con- 
sciously or unconsciously employed, can the 
Present and the Future be interpreted or 
guessed at. For though the whole meaning 
lies far beyond our ken; yet in that complex 
Manuscript, covered over with formless in- 
extricably entangled unknown characters— 
nay which is a Palimpsest, and had once 
prophetic writing, still dimly legible there — 
some letters, some words, may be deciphered; 


and destiny of man, is what the historian will ss; and if no complete Philosophy, here and there 
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an intelligible precept, available in practice, 
be gathered: well understanding, in the mean- 
while, that it is only a little portion we have 
deciphered; that much still remains to be 
interpreted; that History is a real Prophetic 
Manuscript, and can be fully interpreted by 
no man.... 


HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP 
From LECTURE I 


THE HERO AS DIVINITY. ODIN. PAGANISM: 
SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY 


We have undertaken to discourse here for 
a little on Great Men, their manner of ap- 
pearance in our world’s business, how they 
have shaped themselves in the world’s his- 
tory, what ideas men formed of them, what 
work they did;—on Heroes, namely, and on 
their reception and performance; what I call 
Hero-worship and the Heroic in human af- 
fairs. Too evidently this is a large topic; 
deserving quite other treatment than we can 
expect to give it at present. A large topic; 
indeed, an illimitable one; wide as Universal 
History itself. For, as I take it, Universal 
History, the history of what man has accom- 
plished in this world, is at bottom the 
History of the Great Men who have worked 
here. They were the leaders of men, these 
great ones; the modellers, patterns, and in 
a wide sense creators, of whatsoever the gen- 
cral mass of men contrived to do or to attain; 
all things that we see standing accomplished 
in the world are properly the outer material 
result, the practical realisation and embodi- 
ment, of Thoughts that dwelt in the Great 
Men sent into the world: the soul of the 
whole world’s history, it may justly be con- 
sidered, were the history of these. Too clearly 
it is a topic we shall do no justice to in this 
place! 

One comfort is, that Great Men, taken up 
in any way, are profitable company. We can- 
not look, however imperfectly, upon a great 
man, without gaining something from him. 
He is the living light-fountain, which it is 
good and pleasant to be near. The light which 
enlightens, which has enlightened the darkness 
of the world; and this not as a kindled lamp 
only, but rather as a natural luminary shin- 
ing by the gift of Heaven; a flowing light- 
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of manhood and heroic nobleness;—in whose 
radiance all souls feel that it is well with 
them. On any terms whatsoever, you will not 
grudge to wander in such neighbourhood for 
a while. These Six classes of Heroes, chosen 
out of widely-distant countries and epochs, and 
in mere external figure differing altogether, 
ought, if we look faithfully at them, to illus- 
trate several things for us. Could we see 
them well, we should get some glimpses into 
the very marrow of the world’s history. How 
happy, could I but, in any measure, in such 
times as these, make manifest to you the 
meanings of Heroism; the divine relation (for 
I may well call it such) which in all times 
unites a Great Man to other men; and thus, 
as it were, not exhaust my subject, but so 
much as break ground on it! At all events, 
I must make the attempt. 

It is well said, in every sense, that a man’s 
religion is the chief fact. with regard to him. 
A man’s, or a nation of men’s. By religion 
I do not mean here the church-creed which 
he professes, the articles of faith which he 
will sign and, in words or otherwise, assert; 
not this wholly, in many cases not this at 
all. We see men of all kinds of professed 
creeds attain to almost all degrees of worth 
or worthlessness under each or any of them. 
This is not what I call religion, this profession 
and assertion; which is often only a profes- 
sion and assertion from the outworks of the 
man, from the mere argumentative region of 
him, if even so deep as that. But the thing 
a man does practically believe (and this is 
often enough without asserting it even to him- 
self, much less to others); the thing a man 
does practically lay to heart, and know for 
certain, concerning his vital relations to this 
mysterious Universe, and his duty and destiny 
there, that is in all cases the primary thing 
for him, and creatively determines all the 
rest. That is his religion; or it may be, his 
mere scepticism and no-religion: the man- 
ner it is in which he feels himself to be spirit- 
ually related to the Unseen World or No- 
World; and I say, if you tell me what that 
is, you tell me to a very great extent what 
the man is, what the kind of things he will 
do is. Of a man or of a nation we inquire, 
therefore, first of all, What religion they had? 
Was it Heathenism,—plurality of gods, mere 
sensuous representation of this Mystery of 
Life, and for chief recognised element therein 


fountain, as I say, of native original insight, ss Physical Force? Was it Christianism; faith in 
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an Invisible, not as real only, but as the only 
reality; Time, through every meanest moment 
of it, resting on Eternity; Pagan empire of 
Force displaced by a nobler supremacy, that 
of Holiness? Was it Scepticism, uncertainty 
and inquiry whether there was an Unseen 
World, any Mystery of Life except a mad 
one;—doubt as to all this, or perhaps unbe- 
lief and flat denial? Answering of this ques- 
tion is giving us the soul of the history of 
the man or nation. The thoughts they had were 
the parents of the actions they did; their feel- 
ings were parents of their thoughts: it was the 
unseen and spiritual in them that determined 
the outward and actual;—their religion, as 
I say, was the great fact about them. In 
these Discourses, limited as we are, it will 
be good to direct our survey chiefly to that 
religious phasis of the matter. That once 
known well, all is known. We have chosen 
as the first Hero in our series, Odin the cen- 
tral figure of Scandinavian Paganism; an 
emblem to us of a most extensive province of 
things. Let us look for a little at the Hero 
as Divinity, the oldest primary form of 
Heroism. 

Surely it seems a very strange-looking thing 
this Paganism; almost inconceivable to us 
in these days. A bewildering, inextricable 
jungle of delusions, confusions, falsehoods 30 
and absurdities, covering the whole field of 
Life! A thing that fills us with astonishment, 
almost, if it were possible, with incredulity, 
—for truly it is not easy to understand that 
sane men could ever calmly, with their eyes 35 
open, believe and live by such a set of doc- 
trines. That men should have worshipped their 
poor fellow-man as a God, and not him only, 
but stocks and stones, and all manner of ani- 
mate and inanimate objects; and fashioned 40 
for themselves such a distracted chaos of 
hallucinations by way of Theory of the Uni- 
verse: all this looks like an incredible fable. 
Nevertheless it is a clear fact that they did 
it. Such hideous inextricable jungle of mis- 45 
worships, misbeliefs, men, made as we were, 
did actually hold by, and live at home in. 
This is strange. Yes, we may pause in sorrow 
and silence over the depths of darkness that 
are in man; if we rejoice in the heights of so 
purer vision he has attained to. Such things 
were and are in man; in all men; in us 
(OO smear 

. . . Worship is transcendent wonder; won- 
der for which there is now no limit or meas- 55 
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ure; that is worship. To these primeval men, 
all things and everything they saw exist be- 
side them were an emblem of the Godlike, 
of some God. 

And look what perennial fibre of truth was 
in that. To us also, through every star, through 
every blade of grass, is not a God made vis- 
ible, if we will open our minds and eyes? We 
do not worship in that way now: but is it 
not reckoned still a merit, proof of what we 
call a “poetic nature,” that we recognise how 
every object has a divine beauty in it; how 
every object still verily is “a window through 
which we may look into Infinitude itself?” 
He that can discern the loveliness of things, 
we call him Poet, Painter, Man of Genius, 
gifted, lovable. These poor Sabeans did even 
what he does,—in their own fashion. That 
they did it, in what fashion soever, was a 
merit: better than what the entirely stupid 
man did, what the horse and camel did,— 
namely, nothing! 

But now if all things whatsoever that we 
look upon are emblems to us of the Highest 
God, I add that more so than any of them is 
man such an emblem. You have heard of 
St. Chrysostom’s celebrated saying in refer- 
ence to the Shekinah, or Ark of Testimony, 
visible Revelation of God, among the He- 
brews: “The true Shekinah is Man!” Yes, it 
is even so: this is no vain phrase; it is verita- 
bly so. The essence of our being, the mystery 
in us that calls itself “I,”’—ah, what words 
have we for such things?—is a breath of 
Heaven; the Highest Being reveals himself 
in man. This body, these faculties, this life 
of ours, is it not all as a vesture for that 
Unnamed? “There is but one Temple in the 
Universe,” says the devout Novalis, “and that 
is the Body of Man. Nothing is holier than 
that high form. Bending before men is a 
reverence done to this Revelation in the Flesh. 
We touch Heaven when we lay our hand on 
a human body!” This sounds much like a 
mere flourish of rhetoric; .but it is not so. 
If well meditated, it will turn out to be a 
scientific fact; the expression, in such words 
as can be had, of the actual truth of the thing. 
We are the miracle of miracles——the great 
inscrutable mystery of God. We cannot un- 
derstand it, we know not how to speak of it; 
but we may feel and know, if we like, that 
it is verily so. 

Well; these truths were once more readily 
felt than now. The young generations of the 
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world, who had in them the freshness of young 
children, and yet the depth of earnest men, 
who did not think that they had finished-off 
all things in Heaven and Earth by merely 
giving them scientific names, but had to gaze 
direct at them there, with awe and wonder: 
they felt better what of divinity is in man 
and Nature;—they, without being mad, could 
worship Nature, and man more than anything 


else in Nature. Worship, that is, as I said x10 


above, admire without limit: this, in the 
full use of their faculties, with all sincerity 
of heart, they could do. I consider Hero- 
worship to be the grand modifying element 
in that ancient system of thought. What I 
called the perplexed jungle of Paganism 
sprang, we may say, out of many roots: every 
admiration, adoration of a star or natural ob- 
ject, was a root or fibre of a root; but Hero- 


worship is the deepest root of all; the tap-2o 


root, from which in a great degree all the 
rest were nourished and grown. 

And now if worship even of a star had some 
meaning in it, how much more might that of 


a Hero! Worship of a Hero is transcendent 2; 


admiration of a Great Man. I say great men 
are still admirable; I say there is, at bottom, 
nothing else admirable! No nobler feeling 
than this of admiration for one higher than 


himself dwells in the breast of man. It is to3o 


this hour, and at all hours, the vivifying in- 
fluence in man’s life. Religion I find stands 
upon it; not Paganism only, but far higher and 
truer religions,—all religion hitherto known. 


Hero-worship, heartfelt prostrate admiration, 35 


submission, burning, -boundless, for a noblest 
godlike Form of Man,—is not that the germ 
of Christianity itself? The greatest of all 
Heroes is One—whom we do not name here! 


Let sacred silence meditate that sacred mat- 4o 


ter; you will find it the ultimate perfection 
of a principle extant throughout man’s whole 
history on earth. 

Or coming into lower, less unspeakable prov- 


inces, is not all Loyalty akin to religious Faith 45 


also? Faith is loyalty to some inspired Teacher, 
some spiritual Hero. And what therefore is 
loyalty proper, the life-breath of all society, 
but an effluence of Hero-worship, submissive 


admiration for the truly great? Society isso 


founded on Hero-worship. All dignities of 
rank, on which human association rests, are 
what we may call a Heroarchy (Government 
of Heroes),—or a Hierarchy, for it is “sacred” 


King is Kén-ning, Kan-ning, Man that knows 
or cans. Society everywhere is some represen- 
tation, not imsupportably inaccurate, of a 
graduated Worship of Heroes;—reverence and 
obedience done to men really great and wise. 
Not msupportably inaccurate, I say! They 
are all as bank-notes, these social dignitaries, 
all representing gold;—and several of them, 
alas, always are forged notes. We can do with 
some forged false notes; with a good many 
even; but not with all, or the most of them 
forged! No: there have to come revolutions 
then; cries of Democracy, Liberty, and Equal- 
ity, and I know not what:—the notes being 
all false, and no gold to be had for them, 
people take to crying in their despair that 
there is no gold, that there never was any! 
—‘“Gold,’ Hero-worship, is nevertheless, as 
it was always and everywhere, and cannot 
cease till man himself ceases. 

I am well aware that in these days Hero- 
worship, the thing I call Hero-worship, pro- 
fesses to have gone out, and finally ceased. 
This, for reasons which it will be worth while 
some time to inquire into, is an age that as 
it were denies the existence of great men; 
denies the desirableness of great men. Show 
our critics a great man, a Luther for example, 
they begin to what they call “account” for 
him; not to worship him, but take the dimen- 
sions of him,—and bring him out to be a 
little kind of man! He was the “creature of 
the Time,” they say: the Time called him 
forth, the Time did everything, he nothing— 
but what we the little critic could have done 
too! This seems to me but melancholy work. 
The Time call forth? Alas, we have known 
Times call loudly enough for their great man; 
but not find him when they called! He was 
not there; Providence had not sent him; the 
Time, calling its loudest, had to go down to 
confusion and wreck because he would not 
come when called. 

For if we will think of it, no Time need 
have gone to ruin, could it have fownd a man 
great enough, a man wise and good enough: 


wisdom to discern truly what the Time wanted, 


valour to lead it on the right road thither; 
these are the salvation of any Time. But I 
liken common languid Times, with their un- 
belief, distress, perplexity, with their languid 
doubting characters and embarrassed circum- 
stances, impotently crumbling-down into ever 
worse distress towards final ruin;—all this I 


enough withal! The Duke means Dux, Leader; s5 liken to dry dead fuel, waiting for the light- 
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can destroy this noble inborn loyalty and 4o 


worship that is in man. In times of unbelief, 
which soon have to become times of revolu- 
tion, much down-rushing, sorrowful decay and 
ruin is visible to everybody. For myself in 


these days, I seem to see in this indestructi- 45 


bility of Hero-worship the everlasting adamant 
lower than which the confused wreck of rev- 
olutionary things cannot fall. The confused 
wreck of things crumbling and even crashing 


and tumbling all round us in these revolu- so 


tionary ages, will get down so far; no farther. 
It is an eternal corner-stone, from which they 
can begin to build themselves up again. That 
man, in some sense or other, worships Heroes; 


ning out of Heaven that shall kindle it. The 
great man, with his free force direct out of 
God’s own hand, is the lightning. His word 
is the wise healing word which all can believe 
in. All blazes round him now, when he has 
once struck on it, into fire like his own. The 
dry mouldering sticks are thought to have 
called him forth. They did want him greatly; 
but as to calling him forth—!—Those are 
critics of small vision, I think, who cry: “See, 
is it not the sticks that made the fire?” No 
sadder proof can be given by a man of his 
own littleness than disbelief in great men. 
There is no sadder symptom of a genera- 
tion than such general blindness to the spirit- 
ual lightning, with faith only in the heap of 
barren dead fuel. It is the last consumma- 
tion of unbelief. In all epochs of the world’s 
history, we shall find the Great Man to have 
been the indispensable saviour of his epoch; 
—the lightning, without which the fuel never 
would have burnt. The History of the World, 
I said already, was the Biography of Great 
WGa 5 6. 

Yes, from Norse Odin to English Samuel 
Johnson, from the divine Founder of Chris- 
tianity to the withered Pontiff of Encycloped- 
ism, in all times and places, the Hero has 
been worshipped. It will ever be so. We all 
love great men; love, venerate, and bow down 
submissive before great men: nay can we 
honestly bow down to anything else? Ah, 
does not every true man feel that he is him- 
self made higher by doing reverence to what 
is really above him? No nobler or more 
blessed feeling dwells in man’s heart. And to 
me it is very cheering to consider that no 
sceptical logic, or general triviality, insincerity 
and aridity of any Time and its influences 
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reverence Great Men: this is, to me, the liy- 
ing rock amid all rushings-down whatsoever; 
—the one fixed point in modern revolutionary 
history, otherwise as if bottomless and shore- 
less. 

So much of truth, only under an ancient 
obsolete vesture, but the spirit of it still true, 
do I find in the Paganism of old nations. Na- 
ture is still divine, the revelation of the work- 
ings of God; the Hero is still worshipable: 
this, under poor cramped incipient forms, is 
what all Pagan religions have struggled, as 
they could, to set forth. I think Scandina- 
vian Paganism, to us here, is more interesting 
than any other. It is, for one thing, the lat- 
est; it continued in these regions of Europe 
till the eleventh century: eight-hundred years 
ago the Norwegians were still worshippers of 
Odin. It is interesting also as the creed of 
our fathers; the men whose blood still runs 
in our veins, whom doubtless we still resemble 
in so many ways. Strange: they did believe 
that, while we believe so differently... . 

The primary characteristic of this old North- 
land Mythology I find to be Impersonation 
of the visible workings of Nature. Earnest 
simple recognition of the workings of Physi- 
cal Nature, as a thing wholly miraculous, stu- 
pendous and divine. What we now lecture of 
as Science, they wondered at, and fell down 
in awe before, as Religion. The dark hostile 
powers of Nature they figure to themselves 
as “JOtuns,’ Giants, huge shaggy beings of a 
demonic character. Frost, Fire, Sea-tempest; 
these are Jotuns. The friendly powers again, 
as Summer-heat, the Sun, are Gods. The em- 
pire of this Universe is divided between these 
two; they dwell apart, in perennial internecine 
feud. The Gods dwell above in Asgard, the 
Garden of the Asen, or Divinities; Jotunheim, 
a distant dark chaotic land, is the home of 
the Jotuns. 

Curious all this; and not idle or inane, if we 
will look at the foundation of it! The power 
of Fire, or Flame, for instance, which we 
designate by some trivial chemical name, 
thereby hiding from ourselves ‘the essential 
character of wonder that dwells in it as in all 
things, is with these old Northmen, Loke, 
a most swift subtle Demon, of the ‘brood of 
the Jotuns. The savages of the Ladrones 
Islands too (say some Spanish voyagers) 
thought Fire, which they never had seen be- 
fore, was a devil or god, that bit you sharply 


that we all of us reverence and must everss when you touched it, and that lived upon dry 
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wood. From us too no Chemistry, if it had 
not Stupidity to help it, would hide that 
Flame is a wonder. What is Flame?—Frost 
the old Norse Seer discerns to be a monstrous 
hoary Jotun, the Giant Thrym, Hrym: or 
Rime, the old word now nearly obsolete here, 
but still used .in Scotland to signify hoar- 
frost. Rime was not then as now a dead chemi- 
cal thing, but a living Jotun’ or Devil; the 
monstrous Jotun Rime drove home his Horses 
at night, sat “combing their manes,”—which 
Horses were Hail-Clouds, or fleet Frost-Winds. 
His Cows—No, not his, but a kinsman’s, the 
Giant Hymir’s Cows are Icebergs: this Hy- 
mir “looks at the rocks” with his devil-eye, 
and they split in the glance of it. 

Thunder was not then mere Electricity, 
vitreous or resinous; it was the God Don- 
ner (Thunder) or Thor,—God also of benefi- 
cent Summer-heat. The thunder was his wrath; 
the gathering of the black clouds is the draw- 
ing down of Thor’s angry brows; the fire- 
bolt bursting out of Heaven is the all-rending 
Hammer flung from the hand of Thor: he 
urges his loud chariot over the mountain- 
tops,—that is the peal: wrathful he “blows in 
his red beard,’—that is the rustling storm- 
blast before the thunder begin. Balder again, 
the White God, the beautiful, the just and 
benignant (whom the early Christian Mis- 
sionaries found to resemble Christ), is the 
Sun—beautifulest of visible things; wondrous 
too, and divine still, after all our Astrono- 
mies and Almanacs! But perhaps the notablest 
god we hear tell-of is one of whom Grimm 
the German Etymologist finds trace: the God 
Wiinsch, or Wish. The God Wish; who could 
give us all that we wished! Is not this the 
sincerest yet rudest voice of the spirit of 
man? The rudest ideal that man ever formed; 
which still shows itself in the latest forms of 
our spiritual culture. Higher considerations 
have yet to teach us that the God Wish is 
mov the true God. =. = 
-°Of the chief god, Odin, we shall speak by 
and by. Mark at present so much; what the 
essence of Scandinavian and indeed of all 
Paganism is: a recognition of the forces of 
Nature as godlike, stupendous, personal Agen- 
cies,—as Gods and Demons. Not inconceiv- 
able to us. It is the infant Thought of man 
opening itself, with awe and wonder, on this 
ever-stupendous Universe. To me there is 
in the Norse System something very genuine, 
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rusticity, so very different from the light 
gracefulness of the old Greek Paganism, dis- 
tinguishes this Scandinavian System. It is 
Thought; the genuine Thought of deep, rude, 
earnest minds, fairly opened to the things 
about them; a face-to-face and heart-to-heart 
inspection of the things,—the first character- 
istic of all good Thought in all times... . 
. . . Wheresoever a thinker appeared, there 
in the thing he thought-of was a contribution, 
accession, a change of revolution made. Alas, 
the grandest “revolution” of all, the one made 
by the man Odin himself, is not this too 
sunk for us like the rest! Of Odin what his- 
tory? Strange rather to relate that he had 
a history! That this Odin, in his wild Norse 
vesture, with his wild beard and eyes, his 
rude Norse speech and ways, was a man like 
us; with our sorrows, joys, with our limbs, 
features ;—intrinsically all one as we: and 
did such a work! But the work, much of it, 
has perished; the worker, all to the name. 
“Wednesday,” men will say to-morrow; Odin’s 
day! Of Odin there exists no history; no doc- 
ument of it; no guess about it worth re- 
peating. ... 

How the man Odin came to be considered 
a god, the chief god?—that surely is a ques- 
tion which nobody would wish to dogmatise 
upon. I have said, his people knew no limits 
to their admiration of him; they had as yet 
no scale to measure admiration by. Fancy your 
own generous heart’s-love of some greatest 
man expanding till it transcended all bounds, 
till it filled and overflowed the whole field of 
your thought! Or what if this man Odin,— 
since a great deep soul, with the afflatus and 
mysterious tide of vision and impulse rush- 
ing on him he knows not whence, is ever an 
enigma, a kind of terror and wonder to him- 
self,—should have felt that perhaps he was 
divine; that ke was some effluence of the 
“Wuotan,” “Movement,” Supreme Power and 
Divinity, of whom to his rapt vision all Nature 
was the awful Flame-image; that some efflu- 
ence of Wuotan dwelt here in him! He was 
not necessarily false; he was but mistaken, 
speaking the truest he knew. A great soul, 
any sincere soul, knows not what he is,—al- 
ternates between the highest height and the 
lowest depth; can, of all things, the least 
measure—Himself! What others take him for, 
and what he guesses that he may be; these two 
items strangely act on one another, help to 


very great and manlike, A broad simplicity, ss determine one another. With all men rever- 
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ently admiring him; with his own wild soul 
full of noble ardours and affections, of whirl- 
wind chaotic darkness and glorious new light; 
a divine Universe bursting all into godlike 
beauty round him, and no man to whom the 
like ever had befallen, what could he think 
himself to be? “Wuotan?” All men answered, 
“Wuotan!”— 

And then consider what mere Time will do 
in such cases; how if a man was great while 
living, he becomes tenfold greater when dead. 
What an enormous camera-obscura magnifier 
is Tradition! How a thing grows in the hu- 
man Memory, in the human Imagination, 
when love, worship and all that lies in the 
human Heart, is there to encourage it. And 
in the darkness, in the entire ignorance; with- 
out date or document, no book, no Arundel- 
marble; only here and there some dumb monu- 


of his own Dream.”’ Who knows to what un- 
nameable subtleties of spiritual law all these 
Pagan Fables owe their shape! The number 
Twelve, divisiblest of all, which could be 


5 halved, quartered, parted into three, into six, 


the most remarkable number,—this was enough 
to determine the Signs of the Zodiac, the num- 
ber of Odin’s Sons, and innumerable other 
Twelves. Any vague rumour of number had 


roa tendency to settle itself into Twelve. So 


with regard to every other matter. And quite 
unconsciously too,—with no notion of building- 
up “Allegories!” But the fresh clear glance 
of those First Ages would be prompt in dis- 


1s cerning the secret relations of things, and 


wholly open to obey these. Schiller finds in 
the Cestus of Venus an everlasting esthetic 
truth as to the nature of all Beauty; curious: 
—but he is careful not to insinuate that the 


mental cairn. Why, in thirty or forty years, 20 old Greek Mythists had any notion of lectur- 


were there no books, any great man would 
grow mythic, the contemporaries who had 
once seen him, being all dead. And in three- 
hundred years, and three-thousand years—! 


—To attempt theorising on such matters would 2 


profit little: they are matters which refuse 
to be theoremed and diagramed; which Logic 
ought to know that she cannot speak of. 
Enough for us to discern, far in the uttermost 


ing about the “Philosophy of Criticism!” 
On the whole we must leave those boundless 
regions. Cannot we conceive that Odin was a 
reality? Error indeed, error enough: but sheer 


s falsehood, idle fables, allegory aforethought, 


—we will not believe that our Fathers believed 
in these. 

Odin’s Runes are a significant feature of 
him. Runes, and the miracles of “magic” he 


distance, some gleam as of a small real light 30 worked by them, make a great feature in tra- 


shining in the centre of that enormous camera- 
obscura image; to discern that the centre of 
it all was not a madness and nothing, but a 
sanity and something. 


This light, kindled in the great dark vortex 35 made, 


of the Norse mind, dark but living, waiting 
only for light; this is to me the centre of the 
whole. How such light will then shine out, and 
with wondrous thousandfold expansion spread 


dition. Runes are the Scandinavian Alphabet; 
suppose Odin to have been the inventor of 
Letters, as well as “magic” among that peo- 
ple! It is the greatest invention man has ever 
this of marking-down the unseen 
thought that is in him by written characters. 
It is a kind of second speech, almost as miracu- 
lous as the first. You remember the astonish- 
ment and incredulity of Atahualpa the Peru- 


itself, in forms and colours, depends not on it, 40 vian King! how he made the Spanish Soldier 


so much as on the National Mind recipient 
of it. The colours and forms of your light 
will be those of the cut-glass it has to shine 
through—Curious to think how, for every 


who was guarding him scratch Dios on his 
thumb-nail, that he might try the next sol- 
dier with it, to ascertain whether such a mira- 
cle was possible. If Odin brought Letters 


man, any the truest fact is modelled by they; among his people, he might work magic 


nature of the man! I said, The earnest man 
speaking to his brother men, must always have 
stated what seemed to him a fact, a real Ap- 
pearance of Nature. But the way in which such 


enough! 

Writing by Runes has some air of being 
original among the Norsemen: not a Phoenician 
Alphabet, but a native Scandinavian one. 


Appearance or fact shaped itself —what sort of so Snorro tells us farther that Odin invented 


fact it became for him,—was and is modified 
by his own laws of thinking; deep, subtle, but 
universal, ever-operating laws. The world of 
Nature, for every man, is the Phantasy of 


Poetry; the music of human speech, as well 
as that miraculous runic marking of it. Trans- 
port yourselves into the early childhood of 
nations; the first beautiful morning-light of 


Himself; this world is the multiplex “Images; our Europe, when all yet lay in fresh young 
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radiance as of a great sunrise, and our Europe 
was first beginning to think, to be! Wonder, 
hope; infinite radiance of hope and wonder, as 
of a young child’s thoughts, in the hearts of 
these strong men! Strong sons of Nature; 
and here was not only a wild Captain and 
Fighter; discerning with his wild flashing eyes 
what to do, with his wild lion-heart daring 
and doing it; but a Poet too, all that we 
mean by a Poet, Prophet, great devout Thinker 
and Inventor,—as the truly Great Man ever 
is. A Hero is a Hero at all points; in the soul 
and thought of him first of all. This Odin, 
in his rude semi-articulate way, had a word 
to speak. A great heart laid open to take in 
this great Universe, and man’s Life here, and 
utter a great word about it. A Hero, as I say, 
in his own rude manner; a wise, gifted, noble- 
hearted man. And now, if we still admire 
such a man beyond all others, what must 
these wild Norse souls, first awakened into 
thinking, have made of him! To them, as 
yet without names for it, he was noble 
and noblest; Hero, Prophet, God; Wuo- 


tan, the greatest of all. Thought is Thought, 2s 


however it speak or spell itself. Intrinsically, 
I conjecture, this Odin must have been of 
the same sort of stuff as the greatest kind 
of men. A great thought in the wild deep 


heart of him! The rough words he articu-30 


lated, are they not the rudimental roots of 
those English words we still use? He worked 
so, in that obscure element. But he was as a 
light kindled in it; a light of Intellect, rude 


Nobleness of heart, the only kind of lights 35 


we have yet; a Hero, as I say: and he had 
to shine there, and make his obscure element 
a little lighter,—as is still the task of us all. 

We will fancy him to be the Type Norse- 


man; the finest Teuton whom that race had 40 


yet produced. The rude Norse heart burst-up 
into boundless admiration round him; into 
adoration. He is as a root of so many great 
things; the fruit of him is found growing, 


from deep thousands of years, over the whole 45 


field of Teutonic Life. Our own Wednesday, 
as I said, is it not still Odin’s Day? Wednes- 
bury, Wansborough, Wanstead, Wandsworth: 
Odin grew into England too, these are still 
leaves from that root! 
God to all the Teutonic Peoples; their Pattern 
Norseman;—in such way did they admire 
their Pattern Norseman; that was the fortune 
he had in the world. 


He was the Chief so 


ished utterly, there is this huge Shadow of 
him which still projects itself over the whole 
History of his People. For this Odin once 
admitted to be God, we can understand well 
that the whole Scandinavian Scheme of Na- 
ture, or dim No-scheme, whatever it might 
before have been, would now begin to develop 
itself altogether differently, and grow hence- 
forth in a new manner. What this Odin saw 
into, and taught with his runes and his rhymes, 
the whole Teutonic People laid to heart and 
carried forward. His way of thought became 
their way of thought:—such, under new con- 
ditions, is the history of every great thinker 
still. In gigantic confused lineaments, like 
some enormous camera-obscura shadow thrown 
upwards from the dead deeps of the Past, and 
covering the whole Northern Heaven, is not 
that Scandinavian Mythology in some sort 
the Portraiture of this man Odin? The gigan- 
tic image of vis natural face, legible or not 
legible there, expanded and confused in that 
manner! Ah, Thought, I say, is always 
Thought. No great man lives in vain. The 
History of the world is but the Biography of 
great men. 

To me there is something very touching in 
this primeval figure of Heroism; in such art- 
less, helpless, but hearty entire reception of 
a Hero by his fellow-men. Never so helpless 
in shape, it is the noblest of feelings, and a 
feeling in some shape or other perennial as 
man himself. If I could show in any meas- 
ure, what I feel deeply for a long time now, 
That it is the vital element of manhood, the 
soul of man’s history here in our world,—it 
would be the chief use of this discoursing at 
present. We do not now call our great men 
Gods, nor admire without limit; ah, no, with 
limit enough! But if we have no great men, or 
do not admire at all,—that were a still worse 
case. 

This poor Scandinavian Hero-worship, that 
whole Norse way of looking at the Universe, 
and adjusting oneself there, has an indestruc- 
tible merit for us. A rude childlike way of 
recognising the divineness of Nature, the di- 
vineness of Man; most rude, yet heart-felt, 
robust, giantlike; betokening what a giant of 
a man this child would grow to!—It was a 
truth, and is none. Is it not as the half-dumb 
stifled voice of the long-buried generations of 
our own Fathers, calling out of the depths of 
ages to us, in whose veins their blood still 


Thus if the man Odin himself have van-ss runs: “This then, this is what we made of the 
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world: this is all the image and notion we 
could form to ourselves of this great mystery 
of a Life and Universe. Despise it not. You 
are raised high above it, to large free scope 
of vision; but you too are not yet at the top. 5 
No, your notion too, so much enlarged, is but 
a partial, imperfect one: that matter is a 
thing no man will ever, in time or out of 
time, comprehend; after thousands of years 


of ever-new expansion, man will find him-1o 


self but struggling to comprehend again a part 


of it: the thing is larger than man, not 
to be comprehended by him; an Infinite 
thing ae eas 


That the man Odin, speaking with a Hero’s 15 


voice and heart, as with an impressiveness out 
of Heaven, told his People the infinite im- 
portance of Valour, how man thereby became 
a god; and that his People, feeling a response 


to it in their own hearts, believed this mes- 20 


sage of his, and thought it a message out of 
Heaven, and him a Divinity for telling it 
them: this seems to me the primary seed- 
grain of the Norse Religion, from which all 


manner of mythologies, symbolic practices, 25 


speculations, allegories, songs and sagas would 
naturally grow. Grow,—how strangely! I 
called it a small light shining and shaping in 
the huge vortex of Norse darkness. Yet the 


darkness itself was alive; consider that. It 30 


was the eager inarticulate uninstructed Mind 
of the whole Norse People, longing only to 
become articulate, to go on articulating ever 
farther! The living doctrine grows, grows;— 


like a Banyan-tree; the first seed is the essen- 35 


tial thing: any branch strikes itself down into 
the earth, becomes a new root; and so, in end- 
less complexity, we have a whole wood, a 
whole jungle, one seed the parent of it all. 


Was not the whole Norse Religion, accord- 40 


ingly, in some sense, what we called “the 
enormous shadow of this man’s likeness’’? 
Critics trace some affinity in some Norse myth- 
uses, of the Creation and suchlike, with those 


of the Hindoos. The Cow Adumbla, “licking 4; 


the rime from the rocks,” has a kind of Hindoo 
look. A Hindoo Cow, transported into frosty 
countries. Probably enough; indeed we may 
say undoubtedly, these things will have a kin- 


dred with the remotest lands, with the earliest so 


times. God does not die, but only is 
changed. The first man that began to think in 
this Planet of ours, he was the beginner of 
all. And then the second man, and the third 


is a kind of Odin, teaches men his way of 


thought, spreads a shadow of his own like- 
ness over sections of the History of the 
World. ... 


LECTURE V 


THE HERO AS A MAN OF LETTERS. JOHNSON, ROUS- 
SEAU, BURNS. 


Hero-Gods, Prophets, Poets, Priests are 
forms of Heroism that belong to the old ages, 
make their appearance in the remotest times; 
some of them have ceased to be possible 
long since, and cannot any more show them- 
selves in this world. The Hero as Man of 
Letters, again, of which class we are to speak 
to-day, is altogether a product of these new 
ages; and so long as the wondrous art of 
Writing, or of Ready-writing which we call 
Printing, subsists, he may be expected to con- 
tinue, as one of the main forms of Heroism for 
all future ages. He is, in various respects, a 
very singular phenomenon. 

He is new, I say; he has hardly lasted above 
a century in the world yet. Never, till about 
a hundred years ago, was there seen any figure 
of a Great Soul living apart in that anoma- 
lous manner; endeavouring to speak-forth the 
inspiration that was in him by Printed Books, 
and find place and subsistence by what the 
world would please to give him for doing 
that. Much has been sold and bought, and left 
to make its own bargain in the marketplace; 
but the inspired wisdom of a Heroic Soul 
never till then, in that naked manner. He, 
with his copy-rights and copy-wrongs, in his 
squalid garret, in his rusty coat; ruling (for 
this is what he does), from his grave, after 
death, whole nations and generations who 
would, or would not, give him bread while 
living—is a rather curious spectacle! Few 
shapes of Heroism can be more unexpected. 

Alas, the Hero from of old has had to cramp 
himself into strange shapes: the world knows 
not well at any time what to do with him, so 
foreign is his aspect in the world! It seemed 
absurd to us, that men, in their rude ad- 
miration, should take some wise great Odin 
for a god, and worship him as such; some wise 
great Mahomet for one god-inspired, and re- 
ligiously follow his Law for twelve centuries: 
but that a wise great Johnson, a Burns, a 
Rousseau, should be taken for some idle non- 


man:-—nay, every true Thinker to this hour ss descript, extant in the world to amuse idle- 
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ness, and have a few coins and applauses 
thrown in, that he might live thereby; this 
perhaps, as before hinted, will one day seem 
a still absurder phasis of things!—Meanwhile, 
since it is the spiritual always that determines 
the material, this same Man-of-Letters Hero 
must be regarded as our most important 
modern person. He, such as he may be, is 
the soul of all. What he teaches, the whole 


world will do and make. The world’s manner 10 


of dealing with him is the most significant 
feature of the world’s general position. Look- 
ing well at his life, we may get a glance, as 
deep as is readily possible for us, into the 


life of those singular centuries which have rs 


produced him, in which we ourselves live and 
work. 

There are genuine Men of Letters, and not 
genuine; as in every kind there is a genuine 


and a spurious. If Hero be taken to mean zo 


genuine, then I say the Hero as Man of Let- 
ters will be found discharging a function for 
us which is ever honourable, ever the highest; 
and was once well known to be the highest. 
He is uttering-forth, in such a way as he has, 
the inspired soul of him; all that a man, in 
any case, can do. I say imspired; for what we 
call “originality,” “sincerity,” “genius,” the 
heroic quality we have no good name for, sig- 


nifies that. The Hero is he who lives in the 30 


inward sphere of things, in the True, Di- 
vine and Eternal, which exists always, unseen 
to most, under the Temporary, Trivial: his 
being is in that; he declares that abroad, by 


act or speech as it may be, in declaring himself 3s 


abroad. His life, as we said before, is a piece 
of the everlasting heart of Nature herself: all 
men’s life is;—but the weak many know not 
the fact, and are untrue to it, in most times; 


the strong few are strong, heroic, perennial, 4o 


because it cannot be hidden from them. The 
Man of Letters, like every Hero, is there to 
proclaim this in such sort as he can. Intrin- 
sically it is the same function which the old 


generations named a man Prophet, Priest, Di- 4s 


vinity for doing; which all manner of Heroes, 
by speech or by act, are sent into the world 


0) lO G ol 
As for Johnson, I have always considered 


him to be, by nature, one of our great Eng- s0 


lish souls. A strong and noble man; so much 
left undeveloped in him to the last: in a 
kindlier element what might he not have been, 
—Poet, Priest, sovereign Ruler! On the whole, 
a man must not complain of his “element,” 


S 


25 


of his “time,” or the like; it is thriftless work 
doing so. His time is bad: well then, he is 
there to make it better!—Johnson’s youth was 
poor, isolated, hopeless, very miserable. In- 
deed, it does not seem possible that, in any 
the favourablest outward circumstances, John- 
son’s life could have been other than a pain- 
ful one. The world might have had more of 
profitable work out of him, or less; but his 
effort against the world’s work could never 
have been a light one. Nature, in return for 
his nobleness, had said to him, Live in an ele- 
ment of diseased sorrow. Nay, perhaps the 
sorrow and the nobleness were intimately and 
even inseparably connected with each other. 
At all events, poor Johnson had to go about 
girt with continual hypochondria, physical and 
spiritual pain. Like a Hercules with the burn- 
ing Nessus’-shirt on him, which shoots-in on 
him dull incurable misery: the Nessus’-shirt 
not to be stript-off, which is his own natural 
skin! In this manner he had to live. Figure 
him there, with his scrofulous diseases, with 
his great greedy heart, and unspeakable 
chaos of thoughts; stalking mournful as a 
stranger in this Earth; eagerly devouring what 
spiritual thing he could come at: school-lan- 
guages and other merely grammatical stuff, if 
there were nothing better! The largest soul 
that was in all England; and provision made 
for it of “fourpence-halfpenny a day.” Yet 
a giant invincible soul; a true man’s. One re- 
members always that story of the shoes at 
Oxford: the rough, seamy-faced, raw-boned 
College Servitor stalking about, in winter-sea- 
son, with his shoes worn-out; how the char- 
itable Gentleman Commoner secretly places a 
new pair at his door; and the raw-boned Serv- 
itor, lifting them, looking at them near, with 
his dim eyes, with what thoughts,—pitches 
them out of window! Wet feet, mud, frost, 
hunger or what you will; but not beggary: 
we cannot stand beggary! Rude stubborn self- 
help here; a whole world of squalor, rudeness, 
confused misery and want, yet of nobleness 
and manfulness withal. It is a type of the 
man’s life, this pitching-away of the shoes. An 
original man;—not a secondhand, borrowing 
or begging man. Let us stand on our own 
basis, at any rate! On such shoes as we our- 
selves can get. On frost and mud, if you will, 
but honestly on that ;—on the reality and sub- 
stance which Nature gives ws, not on the 
semblance, on the thing she has given another 


ss than us!— 
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And yet with all this rugged pride of man- 
hood and self-help was there ever soul more 
tenderly affectionate, loyally submissive to 
what was really higher than he? Great souls 
are always loyally submissive, reverent to 
what is over them; only small mean souls are 
otherwise. I could not find a better proof of 
what I said the other day, That the sincere 
man was by nature the obedient man; that 
only in a World of Heroes was there loyal 
Obedience to the Heroic. The essence of orig- 
inality is not that it be mew: Johnson be- 
lieved altogether in the old; he found the old 
opinions credible for him, fit for him; and 
in a right heroic manner lived under them. He 
is well worth study in regard to that. For we 
are to say that Johnson was far other than 
a mere man of words and formulas; he was 
a man of truths and facts. He stood by the 
old formulas; the happier was it for him 
that he could so stand: but in all formulas 
that he could stand by, there needed to be 
a most genuine substance. Very curious how, 
in that poor Paper-age, so barren, artificial, 
quick-quilted with Pedantries, Hearsays, the 
great Fact of this Universe glared in, for- 
ever wonderful, indubitable, unspeakable, di- 
vine-infernal, upon this man too! How he 
harmonised his Formulas with it, how he 
managed at all under such circumstances: that 
is a thing worth seeing. A thing “‘to be looked 
at with reverence, with pity, with awe.” That 
Church of St. Clement Danes, where Johnson 
still worshipped in the era of Voltaire, is to 
me a venerable place. 

It was in virtue of his sincerity, of his 
speaking still in some sort from the heart of 
Nature, though in the current artificial dia- 
lect, that Johnson was a Prophet. Are not all 
dialects “artificial”? Artificial things are not 
all false;—nay every true Product of Nature 
will infallibly shape itself; we may say all 
artificial things are, at the starting of them, 
true. What we call “Formulas” are not in 
their origin bad; they are indispensably good. 
Formula is method, habitude; found wherever 
man is found. Formulas fashion themselves as 
Paths do, as beaten highways, leading towards 
some sacred or high object, whither many men 
are bent. Consider it. One man, full of heart- 
felt earnest impulse, finds-out a way of do- 
ing somewhat,—were it of uttering his soul’s 
reverence for the Highest, were it but of fitly 
saluting his fellow-man. An inventor was 


the dim-struggling thought that dwelt in his 
own and many hearts. This is his way of do- 
ing that; these are his footsteps, the begin- 
ning of a “Path.” And now see: the second 
man travels naturally in the footsteps of his 
foregoer, it is the easzest method. In the 
footsteps of his foregoer; yet with improve- 
ments, with changes where such seem good; 
at all events with enlargements, the Path ever 
widening itself as more travel it;—till at last 
there is a broad Highway whereon the whole 
world may travel and drive. While there re- 
mains a City or Shrine, or any Reality to 
drive to, at the farther end, the Highway 


15 Shall be right welcome! When the City is gone, 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


we will forsake the Highway. In this manner 
all Institutions, Practices, Regulated Things 
in the world have come into existence, and 
gone out of existence. Formulas all begin by 
being full of substance; you may call them 
the skin, the articulation into shape, into 
limbs and skin, of a substance that is already 
there: they had not been there otherwise. 
Idols, as we said, are not idolatrous till they 
become doubtful, empty for the worshipper’s 
heart. Much as we talk against Formulas, I 
hope no one of us is ignorant withal of the 
high significance of true Formulas; that they 
were, and will ever be, the indispensablest 
furniture of our habitation in this world.— — 

Mark, too, how little Johnson boasts of his 
“sincerity.” He has no suspicion of his being 
particularly sincere,—of his being particularly 
anything! A hard-struggling, weary-hearted 
man, or “scholar” as he calls himself, trying 
hard to get some honest livelihood in the 
world, not to starve, but to live—without 
stealing! A noble unconsciousness is in him. 
He does not “engrave Truth on his watch- 
seal”; no, but he stands by truth, speaks by 
it, works and lives by it. Thus it ever is. 
Think of it once more. The man whom Na- 
ture has appointed to do great things is, first 
of all, furnished with that openness to Nature 
which renders him incapable of being insin- 
cere! To his large, open, deep-feeling heart 
Nature is a Fact: all hearsay is hearsay; the 
unspeakable greatness of this Mystery of 
Life, let him acknowledge it or not, nay even 
though he seem to forget it or deny it, is 
ever present to him,—fearful and wonderful, 
on this hand and on that. He has a basis of 
sincerity; unrecognised, because never ques- 
tioned or capable of question. Mirabeau, Ma- 


needed to do that, a poet; he has articulatedss homet, Cromwell, Napoleon: all the Great 
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Men I ever heard-of have this as the pri- 
mary material of them. Innumerable common- 
place men are debating, are talking everywhere 
their commonplace doctrines, which they have 
learned by logic, by rote, at secondhand: to 
that kind of man all this is still nothing. He 
must have truth; truth which he feels to be 
true. How shall he stand otherwise? His whole 
soul, at all moments, in all ways, tells him 
that there is no standing. He is under the no- 
ble necessity of being true. Johnson’s way of 
thinking about this world is not mine, any 
more than Mahomet’s was: but I recognise 
the everlasting element of heart-sincerity in 
both; and see with pleasure how neither of 
them remains ineffectual. Neither of them is 
as chaff sown; in both of them is something 
which the seed-field will grow. 

Johnson was a Prophet to his people; 
preached a Gospel to them,—as all like him al- 
ways do. The highest Gospel he preached we 
may describe as a kind of Moral Prudence: 
“in a world where much is to be done, and 
little is to be known,” see how you will do 
it! A thing well worth preaching. “A world 
where much is to be done, and little is to be 
known”: do not sink yourselves in boundless 
bottomless abysses of Doubt, of wretched god- 
forgetting Unbelief;—you were miserable 


then, powerless, mad: how could you do or30 


work at all? Such Gospel Johnson preached 
and taught:—coupled, theoretically and prac- 
tically, with this other great Gospel, “Clear 
your mind of Cant!” Have no trade with 


Cant: stand on the cold mud in the frosty 35 


weather, but let it be in your own real torn 
shoes: “that will be better for you,” as Ma- 
homet says! I call this, I call these two things 
joined together, a great Gospel, the greatest 
perhaps that was possible at that time. 
Johnson’s Writings, which once had such 
currency and celebrity, are now, as it were, 
disowned by the young generation. It is not 
wonderful; Johnson’s opinions are fast be- 


times a tumid size of phraseology not in pro- 


_ portion to the contents of it: all this you will 


20 


N 


40 


wr 


coming obsolete: but his style of thinking and 4; 


living, we may hope, will never become obso- 
lete. I find in Johnson’s Books the indisputa- 
blest traces of a great intellect and great 
heart:—ever welcome, under what obstruc- 


tions and perversions soever. They are Sin- 50 


cere words, those of his; he means things by 
them. A wondrous buckram style-—the best 
he could get to then; a measured grandilo- 
quence, stepping or rather stalking along in a 


put-up with. For the phraseology, tumid or 
not, has always something within it. So many 
beautiful styles and books, with nothing in 
them;—a man is a malefactor to the world 
who writes such! They are the avoidable 
kind!—Had Johnson left nothing but his Dic- 
tionary, one might have traced there a great 
intellect, a genuine man. Looking to its clear- 
ness of definition, its general solidity, honesty, 
insight, and successful method, it may be 
called the best of all Dictionaries. There is in 
it a kind of architectural nobleness; it stands 
there like a great solid square-built edifice, 
finished, symmetrically complete: you judge 
that a true Builder did it. 

One word, in spite of our haste, must be 
granted to poor Bozzy. He passes for a mean, 
inflated, gluttonous creature; and was so in 
many senses. Yet the fact of his reverence 
for Johnson will ever remain noteworthy. The 
foolish conceited Scotch Laird, the most con- 
ceited man of his time, approaching in such 
awestruck attitude the great dusty irascible 
Pedagogue in his mean garret there: it is a gen- 
uine reverence for Excellence; a worship for 
Heroes, at a time when neither Heroes nor 
worship were surmised to exist. Heroes, it 
would seem, exist always, and a certain wor- 
ship of them! We will also take the liberty 
to deny altogether that of the witty French- 
man, that no man is a Hero to his valet-de- 
chambre. Or if so, it is not the Hero’s blame 
but the Valet’s: that his soul, namely, is a 
mean valet-soul! He expects his Hero to ad- 
vance in royal stage-trappings, with measured 
step, trains borne behind him, trumpets sound- 
ing before him. It should stand rather, No 
man can be a Grand-Monarque to his valet- 
de-chambre. Strip your Louis Quatorze of 
his king-gear, and there is left nothing but a 
poor forked radish with a head fantastically 
carved;—admirable to no valet. The Valet 
does not know a Hero when he sees him! Alas, 
no: it requires a kind of Hero to do that;— 
and one of the world’s wants, in this as in 
other senses, is for the most part want of 
such. 

On the whole, shall we not say, that Bos- 
well’s admiration was well bestowed; that he 
could have found no soul in all England so 
worthy of bending down before? Shall we not 
say, of this great mournful Johnson too, that 


very solemn way, grown obsolete now; some- 55 he guided his difficult confused existence 
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wisely; led it well, like a right-valiant man? 
That waste chaos of Authorship by trade; that 
waste chaos of Scepticism in religion and pol- 
itics, in life-theory and life-practice; in his 
poverty, in his dust and dimness, with the 
sick body and the rusty coat: he made it do 
for him, like a brave man. Not wholly without 
a loadstar in the Eternal; he had still a load- 
star, as the brave all need to have: with his 
eye set on that, he would change his course 
for nothing in these confused vortices of the 
lower sea of Time. “To the Spirit of Lies, 
bearing death and hunger, he would in no 
wise strike his flag.” Brave old Samuel: wltz- 
mus Romanorum! 


PAST AND PRESENT 
PHENOMENA 


But, it is said, our religion is gone: we no 
longer believe in St. Edmund, no longer see 
the figure of him “on the rim of the sky,” 
minatory or confirmatory! God’s absolute 
Laws, sanctioned by an eternal Heaven and 
an eternal Hell, have become Moral Philoso- 
phies, sanctioned by able computations of 
Profit and Loss, by weak considerations of 
Pleasures of Virtue and the Moral Sublime. 

It is even so. To speak in the ancient dia- 
lect, we “have forgotten God”;—in the most 
modern dialect and very truth of the mat- 
ter, we have taken up the Fact of this Uni- 
verse as it is 2ot. We have quietly closed our 
eyes to the eternal Substance of things, and 
opened them only to the Shows and Shams of 
things. We quietly believe this Universe to 
be intrinsically a great unintelligible Prr- 
HAPS; extrinsically, clear enough, it is a great, 
most extensive Cattlefold and Workhouse, with 
most extensive Kitchen-ranges, Dining-tables, 
—whereat he is wise who can find a place! 
All the Truth of this Universe is uncertain; 


only the profit and loss of it, the pudding and 4; 


praise of it, are and remain very visible to 
the practical man. 

There is no longer any God for us! God’s 
Laws are become a Greatest-Happiness Prin- 


ciple, a Parliamentary Expediency: the Heav- so 


ens over-arch us only as an Astronomical 
Time-keeper; a butt for Herschel-telescopes to 
shoot science at, to shoot sentimentalities at: 
—in our and old Jonson’s dialect, man has lost 
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period,—begins to find the want of it! This 
is verily the plague-spot; centre of the uni- 
versal Social Gangrene, threatening all modern 
things with frightful death. To him that will 
consider it, here is the stem, with its roots and 
taproot, with its world-wide upas-boughs and 
accursed poison-exudations, under which the 
world lies writhing in atrophy and agony. You 
touch the focal-centre of all our disease, of 
our frightful nosology of diseases, when you 
lay your hand on this. There is no religion; 
there is no God; man has lost his soul, and 
vainly seeks antiseptic salt. Vainly: in killing 
Kings, in passing Reform Bills, in French 
Revolutions, Manchester Insurrections, Is 
found no remedy. The foul elephantine lep- 
rosy, alleviated for an hour, reappears in new 
force and desperateness next hour. 

For actually this is not the real fact of 
the world; the world is not made so, but 
otherwise!—Truly, any Society setting out 
from this No-God hypothesis will arrive at a 
result or two. The Unveracities, escorted, each 
Unveracity of them by its corresponding 
Misery and Penalty; the Phantasms, and Fatu- 
ities, and ten-years Corn-Law Debatings, that 
shall walk the Earth at noonday,—must needs 
be numerous! The Universe being intrinsically 
a Perhaps, being too probably an “infinite 
Humbug,” why should any minor Humbug 
astonish us? It is all according to the order 
of Nature; and Phantasms riding with huge 
clatter along the streets, from end to end of 
our existence, astonish nobody. Enchanted St. 
Ives’ Work-houses and Joe-Manton Aristoc- 
racies; giant Working Mammonism near 
strangled in the partridge-nets of giant-looking 
Idle Dilettantism,—this, in all its branches, 
in its thousand-thousand modes and figures, is 
a sight familiar to us... . 


GosPpEL or MamMmonism 
... “The word Hell,” says Sauerteig, ‘is 
still frequently in use among the English peo- 
ple: but I could not without difficulty ascertain 
what they meant by it. Hell generally signifies 
the Infinite Terror, the thing a man js in- 
finitely afraid of, and shudders and shrinks 
from, struggling with his whole soul to escape 
from it. There is a Hell therefore, if you will 
consider, which accompanies man, in all stages 
of his history, and religious or other develop- 
ment: but the Hells of men and Peoples dif- 


the soul out of him; and now, after the duess fer notably. With Christians it is the infinite 
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terror of being found guilty before the Just 
Judge. With old Romans, I conjecture, it was 
the terror not of Pluto, for whom probably 
they cared little, but of doing unworthily, do- 
ing unvirtuously, which was their word for 
unmantully. And now what is it, if you pierce 
through his Cants, his oft-repeated Hearsays, 
what he calls his Worships and so forth— 
what is it that the modern English soul does, 
in very truth, dread infinitely, and contem- 
plate with entire despair? What zs his Hell, 
after all these reputable, oft-repeated Hear- 
says, what is it? With hesitation, with aston- 
ishment, I pronounce it to be: The terror of 
‘Not succeeding’; of not making money, fame, 
or some other figure in the world,—chiefly of 
not making money! Is not that a somewhat 
singular Hell?” 

Yes, O Sauerteig, it is very singular. If we 
do not “succeed,” where is the use of us? 
We had better never have been born. “Tremble 
intensely,” as our friend the Emperor of 
China says: there is the black Bottomless of 
Terror; what Sauerteig calls the “Hell of the 
English” !—But indeed this Hell belongs nat- 
urally to the Gospel of Mammonism, which 
also has its corresponding Heaven. For there 
is one Reality among so many Phantasms; 
about one thing we are entirely in earnest: 
The making of money. Working Mammonism 
does divide the world with idle game-preserving 
Dilettantism:—thank Heaven that there is 
even a Mammonism, amything we are in ear- 
nest about! Idleness is worst, Idleness alone 


10 


Mammon-worship is a melancholy creed. When 
Cain, for his own behoof, had killed Abel, and 
was questioned, “Where is thy brother?” he 
too made answer, “Am I my _brother’s 

5 keeper?” Did I not pay my brother his wages, 
the thing he had merited from me? 


Happy 


All work, even cotton-spinning, is noble; 
work is alone noble: be that here said and as- 
serted once more. And in like manner too, 
all dignity is painful; a life of ease is not 
for any man, nor for any god. The life of all 


15 gods figures itself to us as a Sublime Sadness, 


—earnestness of Infinite Battle against In- 
finite Labour. Our highest religion is named 
the “Worship of Sorrow.” For the son of 
man there is no noble crown, well worn or 


zo even ill worn, but is a crown of thorns!— 


These things, in spoken words, or still better, 
in felt instincts alive in every heart, were once 
well known. 

Does not the whole wretchedness, the whole 


25 Atheism as I call it, of man’s ways, in these 


generations, shadow itself for us in that un- 
speakable Life-philosophy of his: The preten- 
sion to be what he calls “happy”? Every piti- 
fulest whipster that walks within a skin has 


3o his head filled with the notion that he is, 


shall be, or by all human and divine laws 
ought to be “happy.” His wishes, the pitifulest 
whipster’s, are to be fulfilled for him; his 
days, the pitifulest whipster’s, are to flow 


is without hope: work earnestly at anything, 35 on in ever-gentle current of enjoyment, im- 


you will by degrees learn to work at almost 
all things. There is endless hope in work, were 
it even work at making money. 

True, it must be owned, we for the present, 
with our Mammon-Gospel, 
strange conclusions. We call it a Society; 
and go about professing openly the totalest 
separation, isolation. Our life is not a mutual 
helpfulness; but rather, cloaked under due 


possible even for the gods. The prophets preach 
to us, Thou shalt be happy; thou shalt love 
pleasant things, and find them. The people 
clamour, Why have we not found pleasant 


have come to 4o things? 


We construct our theory of Human Duties, 
not on any Greatest-Nobleness Principle, 
never so mistaken; no, but on a Greatest- 
Happiness Principle. “The word Soul with us, 


laws-of-war, named “fair competition” and 4s as in some Slavonic dialects, seems to be syn- 


so forth, it is a mutual hostility. We have pro- 
foundly forgotten everywhere that Cash- 
payment is not the sole relation of human 
beings; we think, nothing doubting, that 7¢ 


onymous with Stomach.’ We plead and 
speak, in our Parliaments and elsewhere, not 
as from the Soul, but from the Stomach;— 
wherefore indeed our pleadings are so slow to 


absolves and liquidates all engagements of so profit. We plead not for God’s Justice; we 


man. “My starving workers?” answers the 
rich mill-owner: “Did not I hire them fairly 
in the market? Did I not pay them, to the 
last sixpence, the sum covenanted for? What 


are not ashamed to stand clamouring and 
pleading for our own “interests,” our own 
rents and trade-profits; we say, They are the 
“interests” of so many; there is such an in- 


have I to do with them more?”—Verily ss tense desire in us for them! We demand Free- 
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Trade, with much just vociferation and be- 
nevolence. That the poorer classes, who are 
terribly ill-off at present, may have cheaper 
New-Orleans bacon. Men ask on Free-trade 
platforms, How can the indomitable spirit of 
Englishmen be kept up without plenty of 
bacon? We shall become a ruined Nation!— 
Surely, my friends, plenty of bacon is good 
and indispensable: but, I doubt, you will 
never get even bacon by aiming only at that. 
You are men, not animals of prey, well-used 
or ill-used! Your Greatest-Happiness Princi- 
ple seems to me fast becoming a rather un- 
happy one.—What if we should cease bab- 
bling about “happiness,” and leave if resting 
on its own basis, as it used to do! 

A gifted Byron rises in his wrath; and feel- 
ing too surely that he for his part is not 
“happy,” declares the same in very violent 
language, as a piece of news that may be in- 
teresting. It evidently has surprised him much. 
One dislikes to see a man and poet reduced to 
proclaim on the streets such tidings: but on 
the whole, as matters go, that is not the most 
dislikable. Byron speaks the truth in this mat- 
ter. Byron’s large audience indicates how true 
it is felt to be. 

“Happy,” my brother? First of all, what dif- 
ference is it whether thou art happy or not! 
Today becomes Yesterday so fast, all To- 
morrows become Yesterdays; and then there 
is no question whatever of the “happiness,” 
but quite another question. Nay, thou hast 
such a sacred pity left at least for thyself, 


enough has that poor “self” of thine tormented 
thee; thou wilt never get to “know” it, I 
believe! Think it not thy business, this of 
knowing thyself; thou art an unknowable in- 


5 dividual: know what thou canst work at; and 


work at it, like a Hercules! That will be thy 
better plan. 

It has been written, “an endless significance 
lies in Work”; a man perfects himself by 


ro working. Foul jungles are cleared away, fair 


seedfields rise instead, and stately cities; and 
withal the man himself first ceases to be a 
jungle and foul unwholesome desert thereby. 
Consider how, even in the meanest sorts of 


15 Labour, the whole soul of a man is composed 


into a kind of real harmony, the instant he 
sets himself to work! Doubt, Desire, Sorrow, 
Remorse, Indignation, Despair itself, all these 
like hell-dogs lie beleaguering the soul of the 


zo poor day-worker, as of every man: but he 


bends himself with free valour against his 
task, and all these are stilled, all these shrink 
murmuring far off into their caves. The man 
is now a man. The blessed glow of Labour in 


25 him, is it not as purifying fire, wherein all 


poison is burnt up, and of sour smoke itself 

there is made bright blessed flame! 
Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of 

cultivating us. A formless Chaos, once set it 


30 revolving, grows round and ever rounder; 


ranges itself, by mere force of gravity, into 
strata, spherical courses; is no longer a Chaos, 
but a round-compacted World. What would 
become of the Earth, did she cease to revolve? 


thy very pains, once gone over into Yesterday, 35 In the poor old Earth, so long as she revolves, 


become joys to thee. Besides, thou knowest 
not what heavenly blessedness and indispen- 
sable sanative virtue was in them; thou shalt 
only know it after many days, when thou 
art wiser! ... 


LABOUR 


For there is a perennial nobleness, and even 


all inequalities, irregularities disperse them- 
selves; all irregularities are incessantly becom- 
ing regular. Hast thou looked on the Potter’s 
wheel,—one of the venerablest objects; old as 


4othe Prophet Ezechiel and far older? Rude 


lumps of clay, how they spin themselves up, 
by mere quick whirling, into beautiful circular 
dishes. And fancy the most assiduous Potter, 
but without his wheel; reduced to make dishes, 


sacredness, in Work. Were he never so be-4; or rather amorphous botches, by mere knead- 


nighted, forgetful of his high calling, there 
is always hope in a man that actually and 
earnestly works: in Idleness alone is there 
perpetual despair. Work, never so Mammon- 


ing and baking! Even such a Potter were 
Destiny, with a human soul that would rest 
and lie at ease, that would not work and 
spin! Of an idle unrevolving man the kindest 


ish, mean, 7s in communication with Nature; s0 Destiny, like the most assiduous Potter with- 


the real desire to get Work done will itself 
lead one more and more to truth, to Nature’s 
appointments and regulations, which are truth. 

The latest Gospel in this world is, Know 


out wheel, can bake and knead nothing other 
than a botch; let her spend on him what ex- 
pensive colouring, what gilding and enamel- 
ling she will, he is but a botch. Not a dish; 


thy work and do it, “Know thyself:” longss no, a bulging, kneaded, crooked, shambling, 
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squint-cornered, amorphous botch,—a mere 
enamelled vessel of dishonour! Let the idle 
think of this. 

Blessed is he who has found his work; let 
him ask no other blessedness. He has a work, 
a life-purpose; he has found it, and will fol- 
low it! How, as a free-flowing channel, dug 
and torn by noble force through the sour 
mud-swamp of one’s existence, like an ever- 


deepening river there, it runs and flows;— 1° 


draining-off the sour festering water, gradually 
from the root of the remotest grass-blade; 
making, instead of pestilential swamp, a green 
fruitful meadow with its clear-flowing stream. 
How blessed for the meadow itself, 
stream and its value be great or small! La- 
bour is Life: from the inmost heart of the 
Worker rises his god-given Force, the sacred 
celestial Life-essence breathed into him by 


Almighty God; from his inmost heart awak- 20 


ens him-to all nobleness,—to all knowledge, 
“self-knowledge” and much else, so soon as 
Work fitly begins. Knowledge? The knowledge 
that will hold good in working, cleave thou to 
that; for Nature herself accredits that, says 
Yea to that. Properly thou hast no other 
knowledge but what thou hast got by working: 
the rest is yet all a hypothesis of knowledge; 
a thing to be argued of in schools, a thing 


floating in the clouds, in endless logic-vortices, 30 


till we try it and fix it. “Doubt, of whatever 
kind, can be ended by Action alone.” .. . 


REWARD 


.. . As to the Wages of Work there might 
innumerable things be said; there will and must 
yet innumerable things be said and spoken, 
in St. Stephen’s and out of St. Stephen’s; 


and gradually not a few things be ascertained 4o0 


and written, on Law-parchment, concerning 
this very matter:—‘“Fair day’s-wages for a 
fair day’s-work” is the most unrefusable de- 
mand! Money-wages “‘to the exterft of keeping 
your worker alive that he may work more”; 
these, unless you mean to dismiss him straight- 
way out of this world, are indispensable alike 
to the noblest Worker and to the least noble! 

One thing only I will say here, in special 


reference to the former class, the noble and so 


noblest; but throwing light on all the other 
classes and their arrangements of this difficult 
matter: The “wages” of every noble Work 
do yet lie in Heaven or else Nowhere. Not 
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bank, or any the most improved establishment 
of banking and money-changing, needest thou, 
heroic soul, present thy account of earnings. 
Human banks and labour-banks know thee 
not; or know thee after generations and cen- 
turies have passed away, and thou art clean 
gone from “rewarding,’—all manner of bank- 
drafts, shop-tills, and Downing-street Ex- 
chequers lying very invisible, so far from 
thee! Nay, at bottom, dost thou need any re- 
ward? Was it thy aim and life-purpose to be 
filled with good things for thy heroism; to 
have a life of pomp and ease, and be what men 
call “happy,” in this world, or in any other 
world? I answer for thee deliberately, No. 
The whole spiritual secret of the new epoch 
lies in this, that thou canst answer for thyself, 
with thy whole clearness of head and heart, 
deliberately, No! 

My brother, the brave man has to give his 
Life away. Give it, I advise thec;—thou dost 
not expect to sel] thy Life in an adequate man- 
ner? What price, for example, would content 
thee? The just price of thy Lire to thee,— 
why, God’s entire Creation to thyself, the 
whole Universe of Space, the whole Eternity 
of Time, and what they hold: that is the 
price which would content thee; that, and if 
thou wilt be candid, nothing short of that! 
It is thy all; and for it thou wouldst have all. 
Thou art an unreasonable mortal;—or rather 
thou art a poor infinite mortal, who, in thy 
narrow clay-prison here, seemest so unreason- 
able! Thou wilt never sell thy Life, or any 
part of thy Life, in a satisfactory manner. 
Give it, like a royal heart; let the price be 
Nothing: thou ast then, in a certain sense, 
got All for it! The heroic man,—and is not 
every man, God be thanked, a potential hero? 
—has to do so, in all times and circumstances. 
In the most heroic age, as in the most un- 
heroic, he will have to say, as Burns said 
proudly and humbly of his little Scottish 
Songs, little dewdrops of Celestial Melody 
in an age when so much was unmelodious: 
“By Heaven, they shall either be invaluable 
or of no value; I do not need your guineas 
for them!” It is an element which should, 
and must, enter deeply into all settlements 
of wages here below. They never will be 
“satisfactory” otherwise; they cannot, O 
Mammon Gospel, they never can! Money for 
my little piece of work “to the extent that 
will allow me to keep working”; yes, this,— 


in Bank-of-England bills, in Owen’s Labour- ss unless you mean that I shall go my ways 
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before the work is all taken out of me: but — shalt thou strive to follow. O, it is a business, 
as to ‘wages’ —!— as I fancy, that of weltering your way through 
On the whole, we do entirely agree with Chaos and the murk of Hell! Green-eyed 
those old Monks, Laborare est Orare. In a dragons watching you, three-headed Cer- 
thousand senses, from one end of it to the 5 beruses,——not without sympathy of their 
other, true Work is Worship. He that works, sort! “Eccovi l’ uom ch’ é stato all’ Inferno.” 
whatsoever be his work, he bodies forth the For in fine, as Poet Dryden says, you do walk 
form of Things Unseen; a small Poet every hand in hand with sheer Madness, all the 
Worker is. The idea, were it but of his poor way,—who is by no means pleasant company! 
Delft Platter, how much more of his Epic1o You look fixedly into Madness, and her 
Poem, is as yet “seen,” half-seen, only by undiscovered, boundless, bottomless Night- 
himself; to all others it is a thing unseen, im- empire; that you may extort new Wisdom 
possible; to Nature herself it is a thing un- out of it, as an Eurydice from Tartarus. The 
seen, a thing which never hitherto was;—very higher the Wisdom, the closer was its neigh- 
“impossible,” for it is as yet a No-thing! The rs bourhood and kindred with mere Insanity; 
Unseen Powers had need to watch over such literally so;—and thou wilt, with a speech- 
a man; he works in and for the Unseen. Alas, less feeling, observe how highest Wisdom, 
if he look to the Seen Powers only, he may _ struggling up into this world, has oftentimes 
as well quit the business; his No-thing will carried such tinctures and adhesions of In- 
never rightly issue as a Thing, but as a De-2o sanity still cleaving to it hither! 
ceptivity, a Sham-thing,—which it had better All Works, each in their degree, are a mak- 
not do! ing of Madness sane;—truly enough a relig- 
Thy No-thing of an Intended Poem, O ious operation; which cannot be carried on 
Poet who hast looked merely to reviewers, without religion. You have not work other- 
copyrights, booksellers, popularities, behold 25 wise; you have eye-service, greedy grasping 
it has not yet become a Thing; for the truth of wages, swift and ever swifter manufacture 
is not in it! Though printed, hotpressed, re- of semblances to get hold of wages. Instead of 
viewed, celebrated, sold to the twentieth better felt-hats to cover your head, you have 
edition: what is all that? The Thing, in philo- bigger lath-and-plaster hats set travelling the 
sophical uncommercial language, is still a No- 30 streets on wheels. Instead of heavenly and 
thing, mostly semblance and deception of the earthly Guidance for the souls of men, you 
sight;—benign Oblivion incessantly gnawing have “Black or White Surplice” Controversies, 
at that, impatient till Chaos, to which it be- stuffed hair-and-leather Popes;—terrestrial 
longs, do reabsorb it!— Law-wards, Lords and Law-bringers, “organ- 
He who takes not counsel of the Unseen and 3; ising Labour” in these years, by passing Corn- 
Silent, from him will never come real visibility Laws. With all which, alas, this distracted 
and speech. Thou must descend to the Earth is now full, nigh to bursting. Semblances 
Mothers, to the Manes, and Hercules-like long most smooth to the touch and eye; most ac- 
suffer and labour there, wouldst thou emerge cursed, nevertheless, to body and soul. Sem- 
with victory into the sunlight. As in battle 4o blances, be they of Shamwoven Cloth or of 
and the shock of war,—for is not this a Dilettante Legislation, which are mot real wool 
battlep—thou too shalt fear no pain or death, or substance, but Devil’s-dust, accursed of 
shalt love no ease or life; the voice of festive God and man! No man has worked, or can 
Lubberlands, the noise of greedy Acheron work, except religiously; not even the poor 
shall alike lie silent under thy victorious feet. 45 day-labourer, the weaver of your coat, the 
Thy work, like Dante’s, shall “make thee lean sewer of your shoes. All men, if they work 
for many years.” The world and its wages, its not as in a Great Taskmaster’s eye will work 
criticisms, counsels, helps, impediments, shall wrong, work unhappily for themselves and 
be as a waste ocean-flood; the chaos through you. 
which thou art to swim and sail. Not the; . Industrial work, still under bondage to 
waste waves and their weedy gulf-streams, Mammon, the rational soul of it not yet 
shalt thou take for guidance: thy star alone, awakened, is a tragic spectacle. Men in the 
—‘Se tu segui tua stella!” Thy star alone, rapidest motion and self-motion; restless, with 
now clear-beaming over Chaos, nay now by convulsive energy, as if driven by Galvanism, 
fits gone out, disastrously eclipsed: this only «. as if possessed by a Devil: tearing asunder 
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mountains,—to no purpose, for Mammonism 
is always Midas-eared! This is sad, on the 
face of it. Yet courage: the beneficent Des- 
tinies, kind in their sternness, are apprising us 
that this cannot continue. Labour is not a 
a devil, even while encased in Mammonism; 
Labour is ever an imprisoned god, writhing 
unconsciously or consciously to escape out of 
Mammonism! Plugson of Undershot, like Tail- 
lefer of Normandy, wants victory; how much 
happier will even Plugson be to have a Chiv- 
alrous victory than a Chactaw one! The un- 
redeemed ugliness is that of a slothful People. 
Show me a People energetically busy; heaving, 
struggling, all shoulders at the wheel; their 
heart pulsing, every muscle swelling, with 
man’s energy and will;—I show you a People 
of whom great good is already predicable; to 
whom all manner of good is yet certain, if 
their energy endure. By very working, they 
will learn; they have, Anteus-like, their foot 
on Mother Fact: how can they but learn? 
The vulgarest Plugson of a Master-Worker, 
who can command Workers, and get work out 


5 


20 


of them, is already a considerable man. Blessed 25 


and thrice-blessed symptoms I discern of Mas- 
ter-Workers who are not vulgar men; who 
are Nobles, and begin to feel that they must 
act as such: all speed to these, they are Eng- 


land’s hope at present! But in this Plugson 30 


himself, conscious of almost no nobleness 
whatever, how much is there! Not without 
man’s faculty, insight, courage, hard energy, 
is this rugged figure. His words none of the 
wisest; but his actings cannot be altogether 
foolish. Think, how were it, stoodst thou 
suddenly in his shoes! He has to command a 
thousand men. And not imaginary command- 
ing; no, it is real, incessantly practical. The 
evil passions of so many men (with the Devil 
in them, as in all of us) he has to vanquish; 
by manifold force of speech and of silence, to 
repress or evade. What a force of silence, to 
say nothing of the others, is in Ptugson! For 


these his thousand men he has to provide raw- 45 


material, machinery, arrangement, house- 
room; and ever at the week’s end, wages by 
due sale. No Civil-List, or Goulburn-Baring 
Budget has he to fall back upon, for paying 
of his regiment; he has to pick his supplies 
from the confused face of the whole Earth 
and Contemporaneous History, by his dex- 
terity alone. There will be dry eyes if he fail 
to do it!—He exclaims, at present, “black in 


50 


islation: “Let me have elbow-room, throat- 
room, and I will not fail! No, I will spin yet, 
and conquer like a giant: what ‘sinews of 
war’ lie in me, untold resources towards the 
Conquest of this Planet, if instead of hanging 
me, you husband them, and help me!”—My 
indomitable friend, it is trwe; and thou shalt 
and must be helped. 

This is. not a man I would kill and strangle 
by Corn-Laws, even if I could. No, I would 
fling my Corn-Laws and Shotbelts to the 
Devil; and try to help this man. I would 
teach him, by noble precept and law-precept, 
by noble example most of all, that Mammon- 
ism was not the essence of his or of my sta- 
tion in God’s Universe; but the adscititious 
excrescence of it; the gross, terrene, godless 
embodiment of it; which would have to be- 
come, more or less, a godlike one. By noble 
real legislation, by true noble’s-work, by un- 
wearied, valiant, and were it wageless effort, 
in my Parliament and in my Parish, I would 
aid, constrain, encourage him to effect more or 
less this blessed change. I should know that it 
would have to be effected; that unless it were 
in some measure effected, he and I and all of 
us, I first and soonest of all were doomed to 
perdition!—Effected it will be; unless it were 
a Demon that made this Universe; which I, 
for my own part, do at no moment, under no 
form, in the least believe. 

May it please your Serene Highnesses, your 
Majesties, Lordships and Law-wardships, the 
proper Epic of this world is not now “Arms 
and the Man”; how much less, ‘‘Shirt-frills 
and the Man”; no, it is now “Tools and the 
Man”: that, henceforth to all time, is now 
our Epic;—and you, first of all others, I 
think, were wise to take note of that! 


THE PRESENT TIME 
(From Latter-Day Pamphlets) 


Democracy, once modelled into suffrages, 
furnished with ballot-boxes and suchlike, will 
itself accomplish the salutary universal change 
from Delusive to Real, and make a new 
blessed world of us by and by?—To the 
great mass of men, I am aware, the matter 
presents itself quite on this hopeful side. 
Democracy they consider to be a kind of 
“Government.” The old model, formed long 


the face,” near strangled with Dilettante Leg- 55 since, and brought to perfection in England 
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now two hundred years ago, has proclaimed 
itself to all Nations as the new healing for 
every woe: “Set-up a Parliament,” the Na- 
tions everywhere say, when the old King is 
detected to be a Sham-King, and hunted 
out or not; “set-up a Parliament; let us 
have suffrages, universal suffrages; and all 
either at once or by due degrees will be right, 
and a real Millennium come!” Such is their 
way of construing the matter. 

Such, alas, is by no means my way of 
construing the matter; if it were, I should 
have had the happiness of remaining silent, 
and been without call to speak here. It is 
because the contrary of all this is deeply 
manifest to me, and appears to be forgotten 
by multitudes of my contemporaries, that I 
have had to undertake addressing a word to 
them. The contrary of all this;—and the 
farther I look into the roots of all this, the 
more hateful, ruinous and dismal does the 
state of mind all this could have originated 
in appear to me. To examine this recipe of 
a Parliament, how fit it is for governing 
Nations, nay how fit it may now be, in these 
new times, for governing England itself where 
we are used to it so long: this, too, is an alarm- 
ing inquiry, to which all thinking men, and 
good citizens of their country, who have an 
ear for the small still voices and eternal 
intimations, across the temporary clamours 
and loud blaring proclamations, are now 
solemnly invited. Invited by the rigorous 
fact itself; which will one day, and that 
perhaps soon, demand practical decision or 
redecision of it from us,—with enormous 
penalty if we decide it wrong! I think we 
shall all have to consider this question, one 
day; better perhaps now than later, when 
the leisure may be less. If a Parliament, with 
suffrages and universal or any conceivable 
kind of suffrages, is the method, then cer- 
tainly let us set about discovering the kind of 
suffrages, and rest no moment till we have 
got them. But it is possible a Parliament may 
not be the method! Possible the inveterate 
notions of the English People may have set- 
tled it as the method, and the Everlasting 
Laws of Nature may have settled it as not 
the method! Not the whole method; nor the 
method at all, if taken as the whole? If a 
Parliament with never such suffrages is not 
the method settled by this latter authority, 
then it will urgently behoove us to become 
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—we may depend upon it, however unani- 
mous we be, every step taken in that direc- 
tion will, by the Eternal Law of things, be 
a step from improvement, not towards it. 

Not towards it, I say, if so! Unanimity of 
voting,—that will do nothing for us if so. 
Your ship cannot double Cape Horn by its 
excellent plans of voting. The. ship may vote 
this and that, above decks and below, in the 
most harmonious exquisitely constitutional 
manner: the ship, to get round Cape Horn, 
will find a set of conditions already voted 
for, and fixed with adamantine rigour by the 
ancient Elemental Powers, who are entirely 
careless how you vote. If you can, by voting 
or without voting, ascertain these conditions, 
and valiantly conform to them, you will get 
round the Cape: if you cannot,—the rufhan 
Winds will blow you ever back again; the 
inexorable Icebergs, dumb _ privy-councillors 
from Chaos, will nudge you with most cha- 
otic “admonition”; you will be flung half- 
frozen on the Patagonian cliffs, or admonished 
into shivers by your iceberg councillors, and 
sent sheer down to Davy Jones, and will never 
get round Cape Horn at all! Unanimity on 
board ship;—yes, indeed, the ship’s crew 
may be very unanimous, which doubtless, for 
the time being, will be very comfortable to 
the ship’s crew, and to their Phantasm Cap- 
tain if they have one: but if the tack they 
unanimously steer upon is guiding them into 
the belly of the Abyss, it will not profit 
them much!—Ships accordingly do not use 
the ballot-box at all; and they reject the 
Phantasm species of Captains: one wishes 
much some other Entities,—since all entities 
lie under the same rigorous set of laws,— 
could be brought to show as much wisdom, 
and sense at least of self-preservation, the 
first command of Nature. Phantasm Captains 
with unanimous votings: this is considered to 
be all the law and all the prophets, at pres- 
SMG, 6 6 

And now by what method ascertain the 
monition of the gods in regard to our af- 
fairs? How decipher, with best fidelity, the 
eternal regulation of the Universe; and read, 
from amid such confused embroilments of 
human clamour and folly, what the real Di- 
vine Message to us is? A divine message, or 
eternal regulation of the Universe, there verily 
is, in regard to every conceivable procedure 
and affair of man: faithfully following this, 


aware of that fact, and to quit such method; ss said procedure or affair will prosper, and have 
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the whole Universe to second it, and carry it, 
across the fluctuating contradictions, towards 
a victorious goal; not following this, mistak- 
ing this, disregarding this, destruction and 
wreck are certain for every affair. How find it? 
All the world answers me, “Count heads; ask 
Universal Suffrage, by the ballot-boxes, and 
that will tell.” Universal Suffrage, ballot- 
boxes, count of heads? Well,—I perceive we 
have got into strange spiritual latitudes in- 
deed. Within the last half century or so, either 
the Universe or else the heads of men must 
have altered very much. Half a century ago, 
and down from Father Adam’s time till then, 
the Universe, wherever I could hear tell of it, 
was wont to be of somewhat abstruse nature; 
by no means carrying its secret written on its 
face, legible to every passer-by; on the con- 
trary, obstinately hiding its secret from all 
foolish, slavish, wicked, insincere persons, and 
partially disclosing it. to the wise and noble- 
minded alone, whose number was not the 
majority in my time! 

Or perhaps the chief end of man being 
now, in these improved epochs, to make 
money and spend it, his interests in the Uni- 
verse have become amazingly simplified of 
late; capable of being voted-on with effect 
by almost anybody? “To buy in the cheapest 
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market, and sell in the dearest”: truly if that 30 


is the summary of his social duties, and the 
final divine-message he has to follow, we 
may trust him extensively to vote upon that. 
But if it is mot, and never was, or can be? 


the inanity of life’s battle; attracting towards 
him the thoughts of innumerable brave souls 
still engaged there. His express contributions 
to poetry, philosophy, or any specific province 
of human literature or enlightenment, had 
been small and sadly intermittent; but he 
had, especially among young enquiring men, 
a higher than literary, a kind of prophetic or 
magician character. He was thought to hold, 
he alone in England, the key of German and 
other Transcendentalisms; knew the sublime 
secret of believing by “the reason” what “the 
understanding” had been obliged to fling out 
as incredible; and could still, after Hume 
and Voltaire had done their best and worst 
with him, profess himself an orthodox Chris- 
tian, and say and print to the Church of 
England, with its singular old rubrics and 
surplices at Allhallowtide, Esto perpetua. A 
sublime man; who, alone in those dark days, 
had saved his crown of spiritual manhood; 
escaping from the black materialisms, and 
revolutionary deluges, with “God, Freedom, 
Immortality” still his: a king of men. The 
practical intellects of the world did not much 
heed him, or carelessly reckoned him a meta- 
physical dreamer: but to the rising spirits of 
the young generation he had this dusky sub- 
lime character; and sat there as a kind of 
Magus, girt in mystery and enigma; his Do- 
dona oak-grove (Mr. Gillman’s house at 
Highgate) whispering strange things, uncertain 
whether oracles or jargon. 

The Gillmans did not much encourage com- 


If the Universe will not carry on its divine 3s pany, or excitation of any sort, round their 


bosom any commonwealth of mortals that 
have no higher aim,—being still “a Temple 
and Hall of Doom,” not a mere Weaving- 
shop and Cattle-pen? If the unfathomable 
Universe has decided to reject 
Beavers pretending to be Men; and will abol- 
ish, pretty rapidly perhaps, in hideous mud- 
deluges, their “markets” and them, unless they 
think of it?-—In that case it were better to 
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think of it: and the Democracies and Uni- 45 


versal Suffrages, I can observe, will require 

to modify themselves a good deal! 
COLERIDGE AT HIGHGATE 
(From Life of John Sterling, 1851) 


Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate 
Hill, in those years, looking down on London 


sage; nevertheless access to him, if a youth 
did reverently wish it, was not difficult. He 
would stroll about the pleasant garden with 
you, sit in the pleasant rooms of the place—— 
perhaps take you to his own peculiar room, 
high up, with a rearward view, which was 
the chief view of all. A really charming out- 
look, in fine weather. Close at hand, wide 
sweep of flowery leafy gardens, their few 
houses mostly hidden, the very chimney-pots 
veiled under blossomy umbrage, flowed glori- 
ously down hill; gloriously issuing in wide- 
tufted undulating plain-country, rich in all 
charms of field and town. Waving blooming 


o country of the brightest green; dotted all over 


with handsome villas, handsome _ groves; 
crossed by roads and human traffic, here inau- 
dible or heard only as a musical hum: and be- 
hind all swam, under olive-tinted haze, the 


and its smoke-tumult, like a sage escaped from ss illimitable ocean of London, with its domes 
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and steeples definite in the sun, big Paul’s and beaver sciences and temporary spiritual hebe- 
the many memories attached to it hanging tude and cecity, man and his Universe were 
high over all. Nowhere, of its kind, could you eternally divine, could or would ever be lost 
see a grander prospect on a bright summer to him. Most true, surely, and worthy of all 
day, with the set of the air going southward, 5 acceptance. Good also to do what you can 
—southward, and so draping with the city- with old Churches and practical Symbols of 
smoke not you but the city. Here for hours the Noble: nay quit not the burnt ruins of 
would Coleridge talk, concerning all conceiv- them while you find there is still gold to 
able or inconceivable things; and liked nothing be dug there. But, on the whole do not think 
better than to have an intelligent, or failing 10 you can, by logical alchemy, distil astral spirits 
that, even a silent and patient human listener. from them; or if you could, that said astral 
He distinguished himself to all that ever spirits, or defunct logical phantasms, could 
heard him as at least the most surprising serve you in anything. What the light of 
talker extant in this world—and to some your mind, which is the direct inspiration of 
small minority, by no means to all, as thers the Almighty, pronounces incredible,—that, in 
most excellent. God’s name, leave uncredited; at your peril 
The good man, he was now getting old, do not try believing that. No subtlest hocus- 
towards sixty perhaps; and gave you the  pocus of “reason” versus “understanding” will 
idea of a life that had been full of suffer- avail for that feat;—and it is terribly peril- 
ings; a life heavy-laden, half-vanquished, still2o ous to try it in these provinces! 
swimming painfully in seas of manifold phy- The truth is, I now see, Coleridge’s talk 
sical and other bewilderment. Brow and head and speculation was the emblem of himself: 
were round, and of massive weight, but the in it as in him, a ray of heavenly inspira- 
face was flabby and irresolute. The deep tion struggled, in a tragically ineffectual de- 
eyes, of a light hazel, were as full of sorrow zs gree, with the weakness of flesh and blood. 
as of inspiration; confused pain looked mildly He says once, he “had skirted the howling 
from them, as in a kind of mild astonishment. deserts of Infidelity”; this was evident enough: 
The whole figure and air, good and amiable but he had not had the courage, in defiance of 
otherwise, might be called flabby and irreso- pain and terror, to press resolutely across 
lute; expressive of weakness under possibility 30 said deserts to the new firm lands of Faith 
of strength. He hung loosely on his limbs, beyond; he preferred to create logical fata- 
with knees bent, and stooping attitude; in morganas for himself on this hither side, and 
walking, he rather shuffled than decisively laboriously solace himself with these. 
stepped; and a lady once remarked, he never To the man himself Nature had given, in 
could fix which side of the garden walk would 35 high measure, the seeds of a noble endow- 
suit him best, but continually shifted, in cork- ment; and to unfold it had been forbidden 
screw fashion, and kept trying both. A heavy- him. A subtle lynx-eyed intellect, tremulous 
laden, high-aspiring and surely muchjsuffering pious sensibility to all good and all beautiful; 
man. His voice, naturally soft and good, had truly a ray of empyrean light ;—but imbedded 
contracted itself into a plaintiff snuffle and 4oin such weak laxity of character, in such in- 
singsong; he spoke as if preaching——you would dolences and esuriences as had made strange 
have said, preaching earnestly and also hope- work with it. Once more, the tragic story of 
lessly the weightiest things. I still recollect his a high endowment with an insufficient will. 
“object” and “subject,” terms of continual An eye to discern the divineness of the Heav- 
recurrence in the Kantean province; and 4s en’s splendours and lightnings, the insatiable 
how he sang and snuffled them into “omm- wish to revel in their godlike radiances and 
ject” and “sum-m-mject,’ with a kind of  brilliances; but no heart to front the scath- 
solemn shake or quaver, as he rolled along. ing terrors of them, which is the first condi- 
No talk, in his century or in other, could be tion of your conquering an abiding place 
more surprising. .. . so there. The courage necessary for him, above 
Let me not be unjust to this memorable all things, had been denied this man. His 
man. Surely there was here, in his pious, ever- life, with such ray of the empyrean in it, was 
labouring, subtle mind, a precious truth, or great and terrible to him; and he had not 
prefigurement of truth; and yet a fatal delu- valiantly grappled with it, he had fled from 
sion withal. Prefigurement that, in spite ofss it; sought refuge in vague day-dreams, hollow 
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compromises, in opium, in theosophic meta- 
physics. Harsh pain, danger, necessity, slavish 
harnessed toil, were of all things abhorrent 
to him. And so the empyrean element, lying 
smothered under the terrene, and yet inex- 
tinguishable there, made sad writhings. For 
pain, danger, difficulty, steady slaving toil, 
and other highly disagreeable behests of des- 
tiny, shall in no wise be shirked by any 
brightest mortal that will approve himself 
loyal to his mission in this world; nay, pre- 
cisely the higher he is, the deeper will be the 
disagreeableness, and the detestability to flesh 
and blood, of the tasks laid on him, and the 
heavier too, and more tragic, his penalties, 
if he neglect them... . 


REMINISCENCES 
(From Jane Welsh Carlyle) 


My last considerable bit of writing at Crai- 
genputtoch was Sartor Resartus; done, I 
think, between January and August, 1830; my 
sister Margaret had died while it was going 
on. I well remember when and how (at 
Templand one morning) the germ of it rose 
above ground. “Nine months,” I used to say, 
it had cost me in writing. Had the perpetual 
fluctuation, the uncertainty and unintelligible 
whimsicality of Review Editors not proved 
so intolerable, we might have lingered longer 
at Craigenputtoch, “perfectly left alone, and 
able to do more work, beyond doubt, than else- 
where.” But a book did seem to promise some 
respite from that, and perhaps further ad- 
vantages. Teufelsdrockh was ready; and (first 
days of August) I decided to make for Lon- 
don. Night before going, how I still remember 
it! I was lying on my back on the sofa 
in the drawing-room; she sitting by the 
table (late at night, packing all done, I sup- 
pose): her words had a guise of- sport but 
were profoundly plaintive in meaning. “About 
to depart, who knows for how long’; and 
what may have come in the interim!” this 
was her thought, and she was evidently much 
out of spirits. “Courage, dearie, only for a 
month!” I would say to her in some form 
or other. I went, next morning early, Alick 
driving: embarked at Glencaple Quay; voy- 
age as far as Liverpool still vivid to me; 
the rest, till arrival in London, gone mostly 
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“Sartor” among the blockheadisms is not 
worth recording, or remembering—least of all 
here! In short, finding that whereas I had 
got £100 (if memory serve) for “Schiller” 
six or seven years before, and for “Sartor,” 
at least thrice as good, I could not only not 
“get £200,” but even get no “Murray” or the 
like to publish it on “half profits” (Murray a 
most stupendous object to me; tumbling about, 
eyeless, with the evidently strong wish to 
say “yes and no”; my first signal experience 
of that sad human predicament); I said, “We 
will make it no, then; wrap up our MS.; 
wait till this Reform Bill uproar abate; and 
see, and give our brave little Jeannie a sight 
of this big Babel, which is so altered since 
I saw it last (in 1824-25)!” She came right 
willingly, and had in spite of her ill-health, 
which did not abate but the contrary, an in- 
teresting, cheery, and, in spite of our poor 
arrangements, really pleasant winter here. We 
lodged in Ampton Street, Gray’s Inn Lane, 
clean and decent pair of rooms, and quiet 
decent people (the daughter is she whom 
Geraldine speaks of as having, I might say, 
fallen in love with her, wanted to be our 
servant at Craigenputtoch, etc.), reduced from 
wealth to keeping lodgings, and prettily re- 
signed to it; really good people. Visitors, etc. 
she had in plenty; John Mill one of the most 
interesting, so modest, ardent, ingenuous, in- 
genious, and so very fond of me at that time. 
Mrs. Basil Montague (already a correspond- 
ent of hers) now accurately seen, was another 
of the distinguished. Jeffrey, Lord Advocate, 
often came on an afternoon; never could 
learn his road to and from the end of Pic- 
cadilly, though I showed it to him again and 
again. In the evening, miscellany of hers and 
mine, often dullish, had it not been for her, 
and the light she had shed on everything. 
I wrote “Johnson” here; just before going. 
News of my father’s death came here; oh, 
how good and tender she was, and consolatory 
by every kind of art, in those black days! 
I remember our walk along Holborn forward 
into the City, and the bleeding mood I was 
in, she wrapping me like the softest of band- 
ages:—in the City somewhere, two boys fight- 
ing, with a ring of grinning blackguards round 
them; I rushed passionately through, tore 
the fighters asunder, with some passionate re- 
buke (“in this world full of death”), she on 
my arm; and everybody silently complied. 


extinct: let it! The beggarly history of poor ss Nothing was wanting in her sympathy, or in 
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the manner of it, as even from sincere peo- 
ple there often is. How poor we were; and 
yet how rich! I remember once taking her to 
Drury Lane Theatre (ticket from Playwright 
Kenny belike) along sloppy streets, in a 
November night (this was before my father’s 
sudden death); and how paltry the equip- 
ment looked to me, how perfectly unobjection- 
able to her, who was far above equipments 


and outer garnitures. Of the theatricality it-: 


self that night I can remember absolutely 
nothing. Badams, my old Birmingham friend 
and physician, a most inventive, light-hearted, 
and genially gallant kind of man, sadly 
eclipsed within the last five years, ill-married, 
plunged amid grand mining 
(which were and showed themselves sound, 
but not till they had driven him to drink 
brandy instead of water, and next year to die 
miserably overwhelmed). Badams with his 
wife was living out at Enfield, in a big old 
rambling sherd of a house among waste gar- 
dens; thither I twice or thrice went, much 
liking the man, but never now getting any 
good of him; she once for three or four days 
went with me; sorry enough days, had not 
we, and especially she, illumined them a lit- 
thes ate: 

Leigh Hunt was here almost nightly, three 


or four times a week, I should reckon; he 3o 


came always neatly dressed, was thoroughly 
courteous, friendly of spirit, and talked like 
a singing bird. Good insight, plenty of a 
kind of humour too; I remember little war- 
bles in the tones of his fine voice which were 
full of fun and charm. We gave him Scotch 
porridge to supper (‘nothing in nature so 
interesting and delightful”); she played him 
Scotch tunes; a man he to understand and 


feel them well. His talk was often enough 4o 


(perhaps at first oftenest), literary, biographi- 
cal, autobiographical, wandering into criticism, 
reform of society, progress, etc. etc., on which 
latter points he gradually found me very 


shocking (I believe—so fatal to his rose- 4; 


coloured visions on the subject). An innocent- 
hearted, but misguided, in fact rather foolish, 
unpractical and often much suffering man. 
John Mill was another steady visitor (had by 


this time introduced his Mrs. Taylor too, aso 


very will-o’-wispish “iridescence” of a crea- 
ture; meaning nothing bad either). She at 
first considered my Jane to be a rustic spirit 
fit for rather tutoring and twirling about when 
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(to her lasting memory) before long. Mill 
was very useful about ‘French Revolution”; 
lent me all his books, which were quite a col- 
lection on that subject; gave me, frankly, 
clearly, and with zeal, all his better knowledge 
than my own (which was pretty frequently of 
use in this or the other detail); being full of 
eagerness for such an advocate in that cause 
as he felt I should be. His evenings here were 
sensibly agreeable for most part. Talk rather 
wintry (“sawdustish,’ as old Sterling once 
called it), but always well-informed and sin- 
cere. The Mrs. Taylor business was becom- 
ing more and more of questionable benefit 
to him (we could see), but on that subject 
we were strictly silent, and he was pretty still. 
For several years he came hither, and walked 
with me every Sunday. Dialogues fallen all 
dim, except that they were never in the least 
genial to me, and that I took them as one 
would wine where no nectar is to be had, or 
even thin ale where no wine. Her view of him 
was very kindly, though precisely to the 
same effect. How well do I remember that 
night when he came to tell us, pale as Hector’s 
ghost, that my unfortunate first volume was 
burnt. It was like half sentence of death to 
us both, and we had to pretend to take it 
lightly, so dismal and ghastly was his horror 
at it, and try to talk of other matters. He 
stayed three mortal hours or so; his depart- 
ure quite a relief to us. Oh, the burst of 
sympathy my poor darling then gave me, 
flinging her arms round my neck, and openly 
lamenting, condoling, and encouraging like 
a nobler second self! Under heaven is nothing 
beautifuller. We sat talking till late; “shall 
be written again,” my fixed word and resolu- 
tion to her. Which proved to be such a task 
as I never tried before or since. I wrote out 
“Feast of Pikes” (vol. ii.), and then went at 
it. Found it fairly impossible for about a 
fortnight; passed three weeks (reading Mar- 
ryat’s novels), tried cautious-cautiously, as 
on ice paper-thin, once more; and in short 
had a job more like breaking my heart than 
any other in my experience. Jeannie, alone of 
beings, burnt like a steady lamp beside me. 
I forget how much of money we still had. 
I think there was at first something like 
£300., perhaps £280., to front London with. 
Nor can I in the least remember where we 
had gathered such a sum, except that it was 
our own, no part of it borrowed or given us 


the humour took her; but got taught betters; by anybody. “Fit to last till ‘French Revolu- 
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tion’ is ready!” and she had no misgivings at 
all. Mill was penitently liberal; sent me £200 
(in a day or two), of which I kept £100 
(actual cost of house while I had written 


“Biographie Universelle,’ which I got bound, 
and still have. Wish I could find a way of 
getting the now much macerated, changed, 
and fanaticised “John Stuart Mill” to take 


burnt volume); upon which he bought me 5 that £100 back; but I fear there is no way. 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 
(1800-1859) 


Macaulay was one of the most rare of human 
phenomena, an infant prodigy who grew up to 
be a prodigy. Of the numerous stories of his 
precocity as an infant, there are several that have 
become standardized through their frequent rep- 
etition by biographers. His reply at the age of 
four to the lady who sympathized with him 
when hot coffee was spilled on his legs, “Thank 
you, madam, the agony is abated”; his maledic- 
tion of the maid who removed the oyster shells 
that marked his playground, “Cursed be Sally; 
for it is written, Cursed is he that removeth his 
neighbor’s landmark’’; his response to his mother 
when he was first sent to school, “Yes, mamma, 
industry shall be my bread and attention my 
butter”;—these are classic examples. He showed 
early a predilection for writing. Before he was 
eight he had written a compendium of universal 
history, started two heroic poems in imitation of 
Scott, and had composed numerous hymns. 

That he was not also a “spoiled child” was due 
to the common sense of his parents. His mother, 
who was proud of his accomplishments, shielded 
him from the pernicious influence of indulgence 
or flattery. She wrote to a friend, “We never ap- 
pear to regard anything he does as anything 
more than a schoolboy’s amusement.” Good for- 
tune attended Macaulay throughout his life, but 
in nothing was he more blessed than in his early 
home life. As Mr. Morrison says, “Of all good 
gifts which it is in the power of fortune to be- 
stow, none can surpass the being born of wise, 
honourable, and tender parents; and this lot fell 
to him.” His mother guided his education with 
unusual care, and gave him invaluable counsel 
about his writing. She wrote to him at the age 
cf twelve, “I know you write with great ease to 
vourself, and would rather write ten poems than 
prune one. All your pieces are much mended after 
a little reflection; . . . Spare no time or trouble, 
and render each piece as perfect as you can, and 
then leave the event without one anxious 
thought.” 

His father, Zachary Macaulay, was descended 
from a long line of Scotch ministers. As a boy 
he went as a book-keeper to an estate in Ja- 
maica. There he conceived such an antagonism 
to slavery that he gave up the position of man- 
ager and returned to London to accept an ap- 
pointment as governor of a colony of liberated 
slaves in Sierra Leone. On his return to London, 
he engaged in business, and became a_ prosper- 
ous merchant. The chief interest of his life, how- 
ever, was in political and social reform. He be- 


came one of the leaders of the group known as 
the “Clapham Sect” and was an associate of the 
famous Wilberforce. Macaulay, writing to one 
of his sisters in 1844, says: “The truth is that 
from that little knot of men emanated all the 
Bible societies and almost all the missionary so- 
cieties in the world. The whole organization of 
the Evangelical party was their work. The share 
which they had in providing means for the edu- 
cation of the people was great. They were really 
the destroyers of the slave-trade and of slavery.” 

Zachary Macaulay’s home became a meeting 
place for members of parliament interested in 
social and political reform. Young Thomas Ma- 
caulay thus grew up in surroundings which de- 
veloped his interest in politics and in reform. 
Throughout his life this interest was second only 
to that in literature. Thus, early in his boyhood, 
was his career marked out for him. 

Macaulay was always a prodigious reader. He 
began at the age of three, lying before the fire 
with a book in hand. As a child, his favorite 
amusement was reading aloud to the maid while 
she did her work. When he went for a walk with 
his nurse or mother, he recited what he had 
been reading. Before he was fifteen, he wrote to 
his mother advising her to read Boccaccio whom 
he much preferred to Chaucer. He read not only 
constantly but with remarkable rapidity. “He 
read books faster,’ says Trevelyan, “than other 
people skimmed them; and skimmed them as 
fast as anyone else could turn the leaves.” 

Such rapid reading did not involve any sacri- 
fice of accuracy. He remembered whatever he 
read. Gifted with an extraordinary memory, he 
cultivated it throughout his life by committing 
favorite passages of poetry and prose. He was 
willing at any time to accept a challenge to a 
feat of memory. While at Cambridge, he called 
the roll of the Senior Wranglers of the University 


' for 100 years, and gave the names in reverse or- 


der of all the Archbishops of Canterbury. He en- 
tertained himself on voyages, when reading was 
impossible, by reciting his favorite authors. He 
often boasted that if every copy of Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Paradise Lost were destroyed he 
could restore these works from memory. 
Moreover he read omnivorously. In 1835 he 
wrote: “During the last thirteen months I have 
read Aeschylus twice, Sophocles twice, Euripides 


once, Pindar twice, Callimachus, Apollonius 
Rhodius, Quintus Calaber, Theocritus twice, He- 
rodotus, Thucydides, almost all Xenophon’s 


works, almost all Plato, Aristotle’s Politics, and 
a good deal of his Organon, besides dipping else- 
where in him, the whole of Plutarch’s Lives, 
about half of Lucian, two or three books of 
Athenaeus, Plautus twice, Terence twice, Lu- 
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cretius twice, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius. 
Lucan, Statius, Silius Italicus, Livy, Velleius 
Paterculus, Sallust, Caesar, and lastly Cicero. I 
have, indeed, still a little of Cicero left, but I 
shall finish him in a few days. I am now deep in 
Aristophanes and Lucian.” 

In October, 1818, he entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His aversion to mathematics pre- 
vented him from gaining “honors,” but he won 
prizes for Latin declamation and for English 
verse. It was not so much college studies as col- 
lege friendships which developed him and left 
their imprint upon him. He early gained a repu- 
tation as one of the best conversationalists of 
his time, and formed associations with a group of 
young men not less brilliant than himself. Be- 
cause of his interest in politics he was naturally 
attracted to the Cambridge Union. The debates 
of this society were carried on at the time under 
a restriction imposed by the University authori- 
ties to prevent the formation of radical opinions 
among the students. The reactionary tendency of 
the government after the Napoleonic Wars had 
its effect on the University. The Vice-Chancellor 
ruled that questions of public policy after 1800 
should not be discussed. It required little inge- 
nuity to debate the issues of the day while dis- 
cussing a resolution framed to conform to the 
limitation. Thus Macaulay not only gained val- 
uable training in debate, but also learned how to 
use history as propaganda for current political 
policies. 

When Macaulay entered Cambridge, he was, 
through the influence of his father, a Tory; but 
he soon became converted to the Whig party and 
zealously defended its policy of common-sense, of 
compromise, of reform without revolution. In 
1822 he won a prize for an essay “On the Con- 
duct and Character of William the Third.” Dur- 
ing these years, therefore, was laid the founda- 
tion of his greatest work, History of England, 
which has for its central figure William of Or- 
ange, and for its thesis the justification of com- 
promise as a principle of government. 

In 1824 he was elected a fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, and apparently his future was definitely 
mapped out. But in the same year his father, 
who had neglected his business to devote his 
whole energy to the anti-slavery agitation, failed. 
Macaulay took upon himself the responsibility 
not only of the support of his brothers and sis- 
ters but also of the payment of his father’s heavy 
debts. He assumed the burden gladly and cheer- 
fully. He became a second father to the fam- 
ily, and before he was, forty discharged his fa- 
ther’s obligations and amassed a fortune for him- 
self. 

The turning point in his life is marked by the 
appearance in August, 1825, of his essay on 
Milton in the Edinburgh Review. This periodical, 
which was the organ of the Whig party, was then 
at the height of its fame and influence. The suc- 
cess of his essay was decisive and made him 
known all over England as a young man of bril- 
liant promise. For nearly twenty years he con- 
tinued to contribute essays, critical, historical, and 
political to the Edinburgh. His success as a writer 
attracted the attention of party leaders, and po- 


| of his experience 


litical appointments were offered to him. He had 
been admitted to the bar in 1826, but he evinced 
no great enthusiasm for the law nor gained any 
great success in it. In 1828 he was made Com- 
missioner of Bankruptcy, and in 1830 he be- 
came a member of Parliament for the borough 
of Calne. 

He entered Parliament at a most auspicious 
moment for a young man with his attainments 
and his interests—at the beginning of the long 
struggle for parliamentary reform. His first 
speech on the Reform Bill in 1831 established his 
reputation as a debater and an orator. Glad- 
stone, who was his contemporary, said, “When- 
ever he rose to speak, it was a summons like a 
trumpet-call to fill the benches.” For the next 
four years he devoted himself assiduously to his 
duties in Parliament. He was one of the most 
eagerly sought-after guests of London society. 
He had, moreover, an appointment as Secre- 
tary to the Board in Control, which represented 
the government in its relations with the East 
India Company. In such intervals of leisure as 
he could secure, generally late at night or in the 
early morning, he continued his essays for the 
Edinburgh Review. During these four years, 
ten of his essays were so produced. 

In 1834, he was offered an appointment as legal 
adviser to the Supreme Council of India at a 
salary of £10,000 a year. The position meant 


| financial independence for the rest of his life. He 


spent nearly four years in India, working with 
unremitting industry. He was chairman of 
the ‘Committee of Public Instruction and of 
a committee appointed to revise the Penal 
Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure. Out 
in India came two of his 
most famous essays, Lord Clive and Warren 
Hastings. 

On his return to England in 1839, he was once 
more drawn into public life. He became a mem- 
ber of Parliament for Edinburgh and was taken 
into the cabinet as Secretary-at-War. When the 
ministry fell two years later, he practically re- 
tired from public life, although he retained his 
seat in Parliament. While he was in India, he 
had conceived the idea of his History of Eng- 
land and was anxious to begin the work. But 
now that leisure was afforded him for his task, 
it was put off for nearly three years. Like most 
versatile men, he was tempted into other fields. 
In 1842 he published the Lays of Ancient Rome, 
a collection of poems in which, after the man- 
ner of Scott, he embodies in ballad form the 
mythical stories of the early history of Rome. 
Like all other of Macaulay’s writings, these were 
immediately popular; and the fact that they are 
still the medium by which most people become 
familiar with Roman legends is only additional 
evidence of his ability to appeal to a multitude 
of readers. 

Under pressure of the editor and from a sense 
of duty to his party, he continued to write for 
the Edinburgh. In 1843, he brought out a col- 
lected edition of his essays. He did so unwillingly, 
because he had no high opinion of their literary 
merit. In a letter to Napier, he gave the reasons 
for his reluctance: 
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“Albany, London, June 24th, 1842. 

“Dear Napier,—I have thought a good deal 
about republishing my articles, and have made 
up my mind not to do so. It is rather provoking, 
to be sure, to learn that a third edition is com- 
ing out in America, and to meet constantly with 
smuggled copies. It is still more provoking to see 
trash, of which I am perfectly guiltless, inserted 
among my writings. But, on the whole, I think 
it best that things should remain as they are. 
The public judges, and ought to judge, indul- 
gently of periodical works. They are not ex- 
pected to be highly finished. Their natural life 
is only six weeks. Sometimes their writer is at 
a distance from the books to which he wants to 
refer. Sometimes he is forced to hurry through 
his task in order to catch the post. He may 
blunder; he may contradict himself; he may 
break off in the middle of a story; he may give 
an immoderate extension to one part of his sub- 
ject, and dismiss an equally important part in a 
few words. All this is readily forgiven if there 
be a certain spirit and vivacity in his style. But, 
as soon as he republishes, he challenges a com- 
parison with all the most symmetrical and pol- 
ished of human compositions.” 


Macaulay’s opinion has been reversed by the 
court. of popular judgment. Although each of 
these essays was nominally a book-review, the 
work which occasioned its publication was ordi- 
narily disposed of in a few sentences or a few 
paragraphs. Macaulay then proceeded, in a man- 
ner which has become traditional with English 
reviewers, to write an essay on some subject 
suggested by the occasion. The qualities which 
attracted the public on the appearance of Milton 
are to be found in all of them. No adjective is 
so apt to describe them as the hackneyed term, 
brilliant. Macaulay was too prejudiced, too much 
a partisan, to be a sound critic; but even when 
one is aware of his unfairness one cannot but 
admire his performance. In the essays, such as 
the Bunyan, in which he expresses not his dis- 
like but his admiration, one can see how he was 
able to arouse his readers to share his own en- 
thusiasm about literature. 

In 1844 he definitely severed his connection 
with the Edinburgh Review, and thenceforth his 
writing was confined to the History. In 1848 the 
first two volumes appeared. Volumes three and 
four were published in 1855, and volume five 
posthumously in 1861, two years after his death. 

The History of England is unique because 
Macaulay had his own opinion as to what a his- 
tory should be. In his review of Hallam’s His- 
tory, published in 1828, he says: 


“To make the past present, to bring the dis- 
tant near, to place us in the society of a great 
man or on the eminence which overlooks the field 
of a mighty battle, to invest with the reality of 
human flesh and blood beings whom we are too 
much inclined to consider as personified quali- 
ties in an allegory, to call up our ancestors be- 
fore us with all their peculiarities of language, 
manners, and garb, to show us over their houses, 
to seat us at their tables, to rummage their old- 
fashioned wardrobes, to explain the uses of their 


ponderous furniture, these parts of the duty 


which properly belongs to the historian have 
been appropriated by the historical novelist.” 


Later, when he was at work on his Magnum 
Opus, he wrote: “I have at last begun my his- 
torical labours. .... The materials for an amus- 
ing narrative are immense. I shall not be satisfied 
unless I produce something which shall for a 
few days supersede the last fashionable novel on 
the table of young ladies.’’ According to his con- 
ception, history should combine the vividness, 
pictorial power, and story interest of the novel 
with the accuracy of detail and expository analy- 
sis of the conventional type of history. 

He differs not only in method but also in his 
estimate of significant and important events. In 
the essay on History, published in 1828, he 
writes: “The circumstances which have most in- 
fluence on the happiness of mankind, the changes 
of manners and morals, the transition of commu- 
nities from poverty to wealth, from knowledge 
to ignorance, from ferocity to humanity—these 
are, for the most part, noiseless revolutions. Their 
progress is rarely indicated by what historians 
call important events.” 

It was because the century and a half be- 
tween the “Glorious Revolution” of 1688 and the 
Reform Bill of 1832 presented the most striking 
example of such a “noiseless revolution” that 
Macaulay chose it as his field. The development 
of the industrial system with its consequent in- 
crease in material prosperity, the improvement in 
living conditions and in the education of the 
great masses of the people, the gradual evolu- 
tion of constitutional government with its guar- 
antee of security of property, personal freedom, 
and religious toleration,—these not only appealed 
to his pride as an Englishman, but they also dem- 
onstrated the political sagacity of the English 
people. The three great compromises which un- 
derlie the English constitution had finally been 
accepted: first, between an hereditary mon- 
archy and limitations by the people on the right 
of succession ; second, between an hereditary mon- 
archy and parliamentary government; third, 
between an established church and religious toler- 
ation. The history of this century and a half jus- 
tified in Macaulay’s opinion the great Whig 
principle of compromise. Although he has often 
been accused of Whig bias in his treatment of 
history, one must remember that he did not be- 
lieve in compromise because he was a Whig, but 
was a Whig, because the history of England in— 
to him—its most glorious period, justified the 
fundamental principles of Whiggism. 

The defects of his history are obvious. There 
are errors of detail, but these inaccuracies are the 
least important fault. The fact that his work is 
only a magnificent fragment demonstrates the 
fallacy of his theory of historical writing. He 
wrote five volumes and covered only 16 years of 
the 150 of his plan. His story-telling instinct led 
him to treat the Revolution of 1688 as a drama 
or rather melodrama, with James II as the vil- 
lain and William of Orange as the hero. The an- 
tithetical habit of his mind which reveals itself 
in his constant use of antithesis led him to por- 
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tray only in black and white. His characters are 
not compounds of virtues and weaknesses, not 
actuated by mixed motives, but either saints or 
sinners, heroes or villains. The emphasis on the 
pictorial method necessitates the presentation of 
the visible and obvious, with the consequent neg- 
lect of the philosophical element,—the expound- 
ing of cause and effect, the tracing of the evolu- 
tion of institutions. Most subtle and therefore 
most dangerous is a sort of spiritual anachronism, 
which leads him to make comparisons between 
the age portrayed and, not as one would expect 
that which preceded it, but, his own, to judge 
characters by the standards of his own time 
ea than by those of the age in which they 
ived. 

In spite of all its faults, it has, so far as Ma- 
caulay’s primary purpose of making history in- 
teresting is concerned, achieved a tremendous 
success. No popular novel could have been re- 
ceived with any greater acclamation. In one gen- 
eration 140,000 copies were sold in Great Britain, 
It has been translated into ten foreign languages; 
there were six simultaneous translations into 
German. In the United States only the Bible ex- 
ceeded it in volume of sales. One need not read 
far to find the causes of its popularity. As a 
story-teller Macaulay has been equalled by no 
other historian and surpassed by few novelists. 
The wealth and variety of his knowledge, which 
enables him to call up for every date, every 
place, every person a rich background of detail, 
and of suggested association; the brilliance of 
his illustrations; his ability to portray realis- 
tically. and vividly; his command of the orator- 
ical gift of coining unforgetable phrases; his ar- 
chitectonic sense which enables him to order a 
mass of detail into an organic whole, to present 
not a succession of scenes but a panoramic view 
—these are some of the qualities which enable 
him to give definite, vivid, and unforgetable im- 
pressions. 

Of his style in the more technical sense of the 
word, the great virtue is absolute lucidity with- 
out simplicity. Few writers have so striven for 
absolute perspicuity. He spent nineteen days of 
incessant toil on thirty pages. In his final revi- 
sion of the History, he considered two pages a 
day excellent progress. As a result, his sentences, 
though often long and involved, are as clear as 
those of Swift himself. But the more remarkable 
achievement is the structural unity of his work. 


| 


Mr. Morrison says, “The first two volumes [of 
the History] have the organic unity of a son- 
net. 

It has been the fashion of late years to belittle 
Macaulay as a critic and historian, and to depre- 
ciate the merits of his style. He has suffered 
from the natural reaction that generally over- 
whelms a great popular favorite. But of one 
claim to distinction, and that his greatest claim, 
the critics have not been able to deprive him. 
“Macaulay,” says Frederic Harrison, “has led 
millions who read no one else or who never read 
before to know something of the past and to 
enjoy reading.” This was Macaulay’s purpose; 
he was successful in this as in all other of his 
undertakings. And apparently the good for- 
tune which followed him throughout his life has 
not ceased with his death. 
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MILTON 


Joannis Miltoni, Angli, de Doctrinad Christiana 
libri duo posthumi, A Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine, compiled from the Holy Scriptures 
alone. By Joun Marurron, translated from 
the Original by Charles R. Summer, M.A., 
etc., etc. 1825. 


The public conduct of Milton must be ap- 
proved or condemned according as the resist- 
ance of the people to Gharles the First shall 
appear to be justifiable or criminal. We shall 
therefore make no apology for dedicating a 
few pages to the discussion of that interesting 
and most important question. We shall not 
argue it on general grounds. We shall not re- 
cur to those primary principles from which 


ro the claim of any government to the obedience 
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of its subjects is to be deduced. We are en- 
titled to that vantage ground; but we will 
relinquish it. We are, on this point, so confi- 
dent of superiority, that we are not unwilling 
to imitate the ostentatious generosity of those 
ancient knights, who vowed to joust without 
helmet or shield against all enemies, and to 
give their antagonists the advantage of sun 
and wind. We will take the naked constitu- 
tional question. We confidently affirm, that 
every reason which can be urged in favour of 
the Revolution of 1688 may be urged with at 
least equal force in favour of what is called 
the Great Rebellion. 

In one respect, only, we think, can the 
warmest admirers of Charles venture to say 
that he was a better sovereign than his son. 
He was not, in name and profession, a Papist; 
we say in name and profession, because both 
Charles himself and his creature Laud, while 
they abjured the innocent badges of Popery, 
retained all its worst vices, a complete subjec- 
tion of reason to authority, a weak preference 
of form to substance, a childish passion for 
mummeries, and idolatrous veneration for the 
priestly character, and, above all, a merciless 
intolerance. This, however, we waive. We will 
concede that Charles was a good Protestant; 
but we say that his Protestantism does not 


tle son on his knee and kissed him! We cen- 
sure him for having violated the articles of 
the Petition of Right, after having, for good 
and valuable consideration, promised to ob- 


5 serve them; and we are informed that he was 


accustomed to hear prayers at six o’clock in 
the morning! It is to such considerations as 
these, together with his Vandyck dress, his 
handsome face, and his peaked beard, that he 


ro Owes, we verily believe, most of his popular- 


ity with the present generation. 

For ourselves, we own that we do not un- 
derstand the common phrase, a good man, but 
a bad king. We can as easily conceive a good 


rs Man and an unnatural father, or a good man 


and a treacherous friend. We cannot, in esti- 
mating the character of an individual, leave 
out of our consideration his conduct in the 
most important of all human relations; and if 


zo in that relation we find him to have been self- 


ish, cruel, and deceitful, we shall take the lib- 
erty to call him a bad man, in spite of all his 
temperance at table, and all his regularity at 
chapel. 

We cannot refrain from adding a few words 
respecting a topic on which the defenders of 
Charles are fond of dwelling. If, they say, he 
governed his people ill, he at least governed 
them after the example of his predecessors. If 


make the slightest distinction between his case 30 he violated their privileges, it was because 


and that of James... . 

The advocates of Charles, like the advocates 
of other malefactors against whom over- 
whelming evidence is produced, generally de- 


those privileges had not been accurately de- 
fined. No act of oppression has ever been im- 
puted to him which has not a parallel in the 
annals of the Tudors. This point Hume has 


cline all controversy about the facts, and con- 35 laboured, with an art which is as discredita- 


tent themselves with calling testimony to 
character. He had so many private virtues! 
And had James the Second no private virtues? 
Was Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest enemies 


ble in a historical work as it would be admira- 
ble in a forensic address. The answer is short, 
clear, and decisive. Charles had assented to 
the Petition of Right. He had renounced the 


themselves being judges, destitute of private 4o oppressive powers said to have been exercised 


virtues? And what, after all, are the virtues 
ascribed to Charles? A religious zeal, not 
more sincere thar that of his son, and fully 
as weak and narrow-minded, and a few of the 


ordinary household decencies which half the 4; 


tombstones in England claim for those who 
lie beneath them. A good father! A good hus- 
band! Ample apologies indeed for fifteen 
years of persecution, tyranny, and falsehood! 


by his predecessors, and he had renounced 
them for money. He was not entitled to set 
up his antiquated claims against his own re- 
cent release. 

These arguments are so obvious, that it may 
seem superfluous to dwell upon them. But 
those who have observed how much the 
events of that time are misrepresented and 
misunderstood will not blame us for stating 


We charge him with having broken his cor- 59 the case simply. It is a case of which the sim- 


onation oath; and we are told that he kept his 
marriage vow! We accuse him of having given 
up his people to the merciless inflictions of 
the most hot-headed and hard-hearted of pre- 


plest statement is the strongest. 

The enemies of the Parliament, indeed, 
rarely choose to take issue on the great points 
of the question. They content themselves with 


lates; and the defence is, that he took his lit- ,, exposing some of the crimes and follies to 
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which public commotions necessarily give 
birth. They bewail the unmerited fate of 
Strafford. They execrate the lawless violence 
of the army. They laugh at the Scriptural 
names of the preachers. Major-generals fleec- 
ing their districts; soldiers revelling on the 
spoils of a ruined peasantry; upstarts, enriched 
by the public plunder, taking possession of the 
hospitable firesides and hereditary trees of the 
old gentry; boys smashing the beautiful win- 
dows of cathedrals; Quakers riding naked 
through the market-place; Fifth-monarchy- 
men shouting for King Jesus; agitators lectur- 
ing from the tops of tubs on the fate of Agag; 
—all these, they tell us, were the offspring of 
the Great Rebellion. 

Be it so. We are not careful to answer in 
this matter. These charges, were they infinitely 
more important, would not alter our opinion 
of an event which alone has made us to differ 
from the slaves who crouch beneath despotic 
sceptres. Many evils, no doubt, were produced 
by the civil war. They were the price of our 
liberty. Has the acquisition been worth the 


5 


10 


15 


20 


sacrifice? It is the nature of the Devil of tyr- 25 


anny to tear and rend the body which he 
leaves. Are the miseries of continued posses- 
sion less horrible than the struggles of the 
tremendous exorcism? 

If it were possible that a people brought 
up under an intolerant and arbitrary system 
could subvert that system without acts of 
cruelty and folly, half the objections to des- 
potic power would be removed. We should, 
in that case, be compelled to acknowledge 
that it at least produces no pernicious effects 
on the intellectual and moral character of 
a nation. We deplore the outrages which ac- 
company revolutions. But the more violent 
the outrages, the more assured we feel that 
a revolution was necessary. The violence of 
those outrages will always be proportioned 
to the ferocity and ignorance of the people; 
and the ferocity and ignorance of-the people 
will be proportioned to the oppression and 
degradation under which they have been ac- 
customed to live. Thus it was in our civil 
war. The heads of the church and state reaped 
only that which they had sown. The Gov- 
ernment had prohibited free discussion: it 
had done its best to keep the people unac- 
quainted with their duties and their rights. 
The retribution was just and natural. If our 
rulers suffered from popular ignorance, it 


was because they had themselves taken away ; 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


the key of knowledge. If they were assailed 
with blind fury, it was because they had ex- 
acted an equally blind submission. 

It is the character of such revolutions that 
we always see the worst of them at first. Till 
men have been some time free, they know 
not how to use their freedom. The natives of 
wine countries are generally sober. In climates 
where wine is a rarity intemperance abounds. 
A newly liberated people may be compared 
to a northern army encamped on the Rhine 
or the Xeres. It is said that, when soldiers in 
such a situation first find themselves able to 
indulge without restraint in such a rare and 
expensive luxury, nothing is to be seen but 
intoxication. Soon, however, plenty teaches 
discretion; and, after wine has been for a 
few months their daily fare, they become 
more temperate than they had ever been in 
their own country. In the same manner, the 
final and permanent fruits of liberty are wis- 
dom, moderation, and mercy. Its immediate 
effects are often atrocious crimes, conflicting 
errors, scepticism on points the most clear, 
dogmatism on points the most mysterious. It 
is just at this crisis that its enemies love to 
exhibit it. They pull down the scaffolding from 
the half-finished edifice: they point to the 
flying dust, the falling bricks, the comfort- 
less rooms, the frightful irregularity of the 
whole appearance; and then ask in scorn where 
the promised splendour and comfort is to be 
found. If such miserable sophisms were to 
prevail, there would never be a good house 
or a good government in the world. 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, 
by some mysterious law of her nature, was 
condemned to appear at certain seasons in 
the form of a foul and poisonous snake. Those 
who injured her during the period of her 
disguise were for ever excluded from partici- 
pation in the blessings which she bestowed. 
But to those who, in spite of her loathsome 
aspect, pitied and protected her, she after- 
wards revealed herself in the beautiful and 
celestial form which was natural to her, ac- 
companied their steps, granted all their wishes, 
filled their houses with wealth, made them 
happy in love and victorious in war. Such a 
spirit is Liberty. At times she takes the form 
of a hateful reptile. She grovels, she hisses, 
she stings. But woe to those who in disgust 
shall venture to crush her! And happy are 
those who, having dared to receive her in 


- her degraded and frightful shape, shall at 
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length be rewarded by her in the time of her 
beauty and her glory! 

There is only one cure for the evils which 
newly acquired freedom produces; and that 
cure is freedom. When a prisoner first leaves 5 
his cell he cannot bear the light of day: he 
is unable to discriminate colours, or recognise 
faces. But the remedy is, not to remand him 
into his dungeon, but to accustom him to the 


rays of the sun. The blaze of truth and lib- x0 


erty may at first dazzle and bewilder nations 
which have become half blind in the house of 
bondage. But let them gaze on, and they will 
soon be able to bear it. In a few years men 


learn to reason. The extreme violence of 15 


opinion subsides. Hostile theories correct each 
other. The scattered elements of truth cease 
to contend, and begin to coalesce. And at 
length a system of justice and order is educed 
out of the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are in the 
habit of laying it down as a self-evident propo- 
sition, that no people ought to be free till 
they are fit to use their freedom. The maxim 


is worthy of the fool in the old story who 2; 


resolved not to go into the water till he had 
learnt to swim. If men are to wait for liberty 
till they become wise and good in slavery, they 
may indeed wait for ever. 


Therefore it is that we decidedly approve 3o 


of the conduct of Milton and the other wise 
and good men who, in spite of much that 
was ridiculous and hateful in the conduct 
of their associates, stood firmly by the cause 


of Public Liberty. We are not aware that the 3, 


poet has been charged with personal partici- 
pation in any of the blameable excesses of 
that time. The favourite topic of his enemies 
is the line of conduct which he pursued with 


regard to the execution of the King. Of that 4o 


celebrated proceeding we by no means ap- 
prove. Still we must say, in justice to the 
many eminent persons who concurred in it, 
and in justice more particularly to the emi- 
nent person who defended it, that nothing can 
be more absurd than the imputations which, 
for the last hundred and sixty years, it has 
been the fashion to cast upon the Regicides. 
We have, throughout, abstained from appeal- 
ing to first principles. We will not appeal to 
them now. We recur again to the parallel 
case of the Revolution. What essential dis- 
tinction can be drawn between the execution 
of the father and the deposition of the son? 


What constitutional maxim is there which ap- ss feelings which, however unreasonable 
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plies to the former and not to the latter? 
The King can do no wrong. If so, James was 
as innocent as Charles could have been. The 
minister only ought to be responsible for 
the acts of the Sovereign. If so, why not 
impeach Jeffreys and retain James? The per- 
son of a king is sacred. Was the person of 
James considered sacred at the Boyne? To 
discharge cannon against an army in which a 
king is known to be posted is to approach 
pretty near to regicide. Charles, too, it should 
always be remembered, was put to death by 
men who had been exasperated by the hostili- 
ties of several years, and who had never been 
bound to him by any other tie than that which 
was common to them with all their fellow- 
citizens. Those who drove James from his 
throne, who seduced his army, who alienated 
his friends, who first imprisoned him in his 
palace, and then turned him out of it, who 
broke in upon his very slumbers by impe- 
rious messages, who pursued him with fire 
and sword from one part of the empire to 
another, who hanged, drew, and quartered 
his adherents, and attainted his innocent heir, 
were his nephew and his two daughters. When 
we reflect on all these things, we are at a loss 
to conceive how the same persons who, on the 
fifth of November, thank God for wonder- 
fully conducting his servant William, and for 
making all opposition fall before him until 
he became our King and Governor, can, 
on the thirtieth of January, contrive to be 
afraid that the blood of the Royal Martyr 
may be visited on themselves and their chil- 
dren. 

We disapprove, we repeat, of the execution 
of Charles; not because the constitution ex- 
empts the King from responsibility, for we 
know that all such maxims, however excellent, 
have their exceptions; nor because we feel 
any peculiar interest in his character, for we 
think that his sentence describes him with 
perfect justice as “a tyrant, a traitor, a mur- 
derer, and a public enemy”; but because we 
are convinced that the measure was most in- 
jurious to the cause of freedom. He whom it 
removed was a captive and a hostage: his heir, 
to whom the allegiance of every Royalist was 
instantly transferred, was at large. The Pres- 
byterians could never have been perfectly rec- 
onciled to the father: they had no such rooted 
enmity to the son. The great body of the 
people, also contemplated that proceeding with 
no 
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government could safely venture to outrage. 

But though we think the conduct of the 
Regicides blameable, that of Milton appears 
to us in a very different light. The deed was 
done. It could not be undone. The evil was 
incurred; and the object was to render it as 
small as possible. We censure the chiefs of 
the army for not yielding to the popular 
opinion; but we cannot censure Milton for 
wishing to change that opinion. The very 
feeling which would have restrained us from 
committing the act would have led us, after 
it had been committed, to defend it against 
the ravings of servility and superstition. For 
the sake of public liberty, we wish that the 
thing had not been done, while the people 
disapproved of it. But, for the sake of public 
liberty, we should also have wished the peo- 
ple to approve of it when it was done. If 
anything more were wanting to the justifica- 
tion of Milton, the book of Salmasius would 
furnish it. That miserable performance is now 
with justice considered only as a beacon to 
word-catchers, who wish to become states- 
men. The celebrity of the man who refuted 
it, the “Atnes magni dextra,” gives it all its 
fame with the present generation. In that 
age the state of things was different. It was 
not then fully understood how vast an inter- 
val separates the mere classical scholar from 
the political philosopher. Nor can it be 
doubted that a treatise which, bearing the 
name of so eminent a critic, attacked the 
fundamental principles of all free govern- 
ments, must, if suffered to remain unan- 
swered, have produced a most pernicious ef- 
fect on the public mind. 

We wish to add a few words relative to an- 
other subject, on which the enemies of Mil- 
ton delight to dwell, his conduct during the 
administration of the Protector. That an en- 
thusiastic votary of liberty should accept of- 
fice under a military usurper seems, no doubt, 
at first sight, extraordinary. But all the cir- 
cumstances in which the country was then 
placed were extraordinary. The ambition of 
Oliver was of no vulgar kind. He never seems 
to have coveted despotic power. He at first 
fought sincerely and manfully for the Parlia- 
ment, and never deserted it, till it had de- 
serted its duty. If he dissolved it by force, it 
was not till he found that the few members 
who remained after so many deaths, seces- 
sions, and expulsions, were desirous to ap- 
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held only in trust, and to inflict upon Eng- 
land the curse of a Venetian oligarchy. But 
even when thus placed by violence at the 
head of affairs, he did not assume unlimited 
power. He gave the country a constitution 
far more perfect than any which had at that 
time been known in the world. He reformed 
the representative system in a manner which 
has extorted praise even from Lord Claren- 
don. For himself he demanded indeed the 
first place in the commonwealth; but with 
powers scarcely so great as those of a Dutch 
stadtholder, or an American president. He 
gave the parliament a voice in the appoint- 
ment of ministers, and left to it the whole 
legislative authority, not even reserving to 
himself a veto on its enactments; and he did 
not require that the chief magistracy should 
be hereditary in his family. Thus far, we 
think, if the circumstances of the time and 
the opportunities which he had of aggrandis- 
ing himself be fairly considered, he will not 
lose by comparison with Washington or Boli- 
var. Had his moderation been met by corre- 
sponding moderation, there is no reason to 
think that he would have overstepped the line 
which he had traced for himself. But when 
he found that his parliaments questioned. the 
authority under which they met, and that he 
was in danger of being deprived of the re- 
stricted power which was absolutely necessary 
to his personal safety, then, it must be ac- 
knowledged, he adopted a more arbitrary 
policy. 

Yet, though we believe that the intentions 
of Cromwell were at first honest, though we 
believe that he was driven from the noble 
course which he had marked out for himself 
by the almost irresistible force of circum- 
stances, though we admire, in common with 
all men of all parties, the ability and energy 
of his splendid administration, we are not 
pleading for arbitrary and lawless power, 
even in his hands. We know that a good con- 
stitution is infinitely better than the best des- 
pot. But we suspect, that at the time of whicn 
we speak, the violence of religious and poliu- 
cal enmities rendered a stable and happy 
settlement next to impossible. The choice lay, 
not between Cromwell and liberty, but be- 
tween Cromwell and the Stuarts. That Milton 
chose well, no man can doubt who fairly com- 
pares the events of the Protectorate with 
those of the thirty years which succeeded 


propriate to themselves a power which they ss it, the darkest and most disgraceful in the 
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English annals. Cromwell was evidently lay- 
ing, though in an irregular manner, the foun- 
dations of an admirable system. Never before 
had religious liberty and the freedom of dis- 
cussion been enjoyed in a greater degree. 
Never had the national honour been better 
upheld abroad, or the seat of justice better 
filled at home. And it was rarely that any 
opposition which stopped short of open re- 
bellion provoked the resentment of the liberal 
and magnanimous usurper. The institutions 
which he had established, as set down in the 
Instrument of Government, and the Humble 
Petition and Advice, were excellent. His prac- 
tice, it is true, too often departed from the 
theory of these institutions. But, had he lived 
a few years longer, it is probable that his 
institutions would have survived him, and 
that his arbitrary practice would have died 
with him. His power had not been consecrated 
by ancient prejudices. It was upheld only 
by his great personal qualities. Little, there- 
fore, was to be dreaded from a second protec- 
tor, unless he were also a second Oliver 
Cromwell. The events which followed his 
decease are the most complete vindication of 
those who exerted themselves to uphold his 
authority. His death dissolved the whole frame 
of society. The army rose against the Parlia- 
ment, the different corps of the army against 
each other. Sect raved against sect. Party 
plotted against party. The Presbyterians, in 
their eagerness to be revenged on the Inde- 
pendents, sacrificed their own liberty, and de- 
serted all their old principles. Without casting 
one glance on the past, or requiring one stipu- 
lation for the future, they threw down their 
freedom at the feet of the most frivolous 
and heartless of tyrants. 

Then came those days, never to be recalled 
without a blush, the days of servitude without 
loyalty and sensuality without love, of dwarf- 
ish talents and gigantic vices, the paradise of 
cold hearts and narrow minds, the golden age 
of the coward, the bigot, and the slave. The 
King cringed to his rival that he might 
trample on his people, sank into a viceroy of 
France, and pocketed, with complacent in- 
famy, her degrading insults, and her more de- 
grading gold. The caresses of harlots, and the 
jests of buffoons, regulated the policy of the 
State. The Government had just ability 
enough to deceive, and just religion enough 
to persecute. The principles of liberty were 
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Anathema Maranatha of every fawning dean. 
In every high place, worsnip was paid to 
Charles and James, Belial and Moloch; and 
England propitiated those obscene and cruel 
idols with the blood of her best and bravest 
children. Crime succeeded to crime, and dis- 
grace to disgrace, till the race accursed of 
God and man was a second time driven forth, 
to wander on the face of the earth, and to 
be a by-word and a shaking of the head to 
the nations. 

Most of the remarks which we have hith- 
erto made on the public character of Milton, 
apply to him only as one of a large body. 
We shall proceed to notice some of the pecu- 
liarities which distinguished him from his 
contemporaries. And, for that purpose, it is 
necessary to take a short survey of the parties 
into which the political world was at that 
time divided. We must premise, that our ob- 
servations are intended to apply only to 
those who adhered, from a sincere preference, 
to one or to the other side. In days of public 
commotion, every faction, like an Oriental 


5 army, is attended by a crowd of camp- 


followers, an useless and heartless rabble, who 
prowl round its line of march in the hope of 
picking up something under its protection, but 
desert it in the day of battle, and often join 
to exterminate it after a defeat. England, at 
the time of which we are treating, abounded 
with fickle and selfish politicians, who trans- 
ferred their support to every government as 
it rose, who kissed the hand of the King in 
1640, and spat in his face in 1649, who 
shouted with equal glee when Cromwell was 
inaugurated in Westminster Hall, and when 
he was dug up to be hanged at Tyburn, who 
dined on calves’ heads, or stuck up oak- 
branches, as circumstances altered, without 
the slightest shame or repugnance. These we 
leave out of the account. We take our esti- 
mate of parties from those who really de- 
served to be called partisans. 

We would speak first of the Puritans, the 
most remarkable body of men, perhaps, which 
the world has ever produced. The odious and 
ridiculous parts of their character lie on 
the surface. He that runs may read them; nor 
have there been wanting attentive and mali- 
cious observers to point them out. For many 
years after the Restoration, they were the 
theme of unmeasured invective and derision. 
They were exposed to the utmost licentious- 


the scoff of every grinning courtier, and the ss5 ness of the press and of the stage, at the time 
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when the press and the stage were most licen- 
tious. They were not men of letters; they 
were, as a body, unpopular; they could not 
defend themselves; and the public would not 
take them under its protection. They were 
therefore abandoned, without reserve, to the 
tender mercies of the satirists and dramatists. 
The ostentatious simplicity of their dress, 
their sour aspect, their nasal twang, their stiff 
posture, their long graces, their Hebrew 
names, the Scriptural phrases which they in- 
troduced on every occasion, their contempt 
of human learning, their detestation of polite 
amusements, were indeed fair game for the 
laughers. But it is not from the laughers alone 
that the philosophy of history is to be learnt. 
And he who approaches this subject should 
carefully guard against the influence of that 
potent ridicule which has already misled so 
many excellent writers. 


“Ecco il fonte del riso, ed ecco il rio 
Che mortali perigli in so contiene: 
Hor qui tener a fren nostro desio, 
Ed esser cauti molto a noi conviene.” 


Those who roused the people to resistance, 
who directed their measures through a long 
series of eventful years, who formed, out of 
the most unpromising materials, the finest 
army that Europe had ever seen, who 
trampled down King, Church, and Aristoc- 
racy, who, in the short intervals of domestic 
sedition and rebellion, made the name of Eng- 
land terrible to every nation on the face of 
the earth, were no vulgar fanatics. Most of 
their absurdities were mere external badges, 
like the signs of freemasonry, or the dresses 
of friars. We regret that these badges were 
not more attractive. We regret that a body 
to whose courage and talents mankind has 
owed inestimable obligations had not the lofty 
elegance which distinguished some of the ad- 
herents of Charles the First, or the easy good- 
breeding for which the court of Charles the 
Second was celebrated. But, if we must make 
our choice, we shall, like Bassanio in the 
play, turn from the specious caskets which 
contain only the Death’s head and the Fool’s 
head, and fix on the plain leaden chest which 
conceals the treasure. 

The Puritans were men whose minds had 
derived a peculiar character from the daily 
contemplation of superior beings and eternal 
interests. Not content with acknowledging, in 
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habitually ascribed every event to the will 
of the Great Being, for whose power nothing 
was too vast, for whose inspection nothing 
was too minute. To know him, to serve him, 
to enjoy him, was with them the great end 
of existence. They rejected with contempt 
the ceremonious homage which other sects 
substituted for the pure worship of the soul. 
Instead of catching occasional glimpses of the 
Deity through an obscuring veil, they aspired 
to gaze full on his intolerable brightness, and 
to commune with him face to face. Hence orig- 
inated their contempt for terrestrial distinc- 
tions. The difference between the greatest and 
the meanest of mankind seemed to vanish, 
when compared with the boundless interval 
which separated the whole race from him on 
whom their own eyes were constantly fixed. 
They recognized no title to superiority but 
his favour; and, confident of that favour, they 
despised all the accomplishments and all the 
dignities of the world. If they were unac- 
quainted with the works of philosophers and 
poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of 
God. If their names were not found in the 
registers of heralds, they were recorded in the 
Book of Life. If their steps were not accom- 
panied by a splendid train of menials, legions 
of ministering angels had charge over them. 
Their palaces were houses not made with 
hands; their diadems crowns of glory which 
should never fade away. On the rich and the 
eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked 
down with contempt: for they esteemed them- 
selves rich in a more precious treasure, and 
eloquent in a more sublime language, nobles 
by the right of an earlier creation, and priests 
by the imposition of a mightier hand. The 
very meanest of them was a being to whose 
fate a mysterious and terrible importance be- 
longed, on whose slightest action the spirits 
of light and darkness looked with anxious in- 
terest, who had been destined, before heaven 
and earth were created, to enjoy a felicity 
which should continue when heaven and earth 
should have passed away. Events which short- 
sighted politicians ascribed to earthly causes, 
had been ordained on his account. For his 
sake empires had risen, and flourished, and 
decayed. For his sake the Almighty had pro- 
claimed his will by the pen of the evangelist, 
and the harp of the prophet. He had been 
wrested by no common deliverer from the 
grasp of no common foe. He had been ran- 


general terms, an overruling Providence, they ss; somed by the sweat of no vulgar agony, by 
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the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was for 
him that the sun had been darkened, that the 
rocks had been rent, that the dead had risen, 
that all nature had shuddered at the sufferings 
of her expiring God. 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two differ- 
ent men, the one all self-abasement, peni- 
tence, gratitude, passion; the other proud, 
calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated him- 
self in the dust before his Maker: but he set 
his foot on the neck of his king. In his de- 
votional retirement, he prayed with convul- 
sions, and groans, and tears. He was _ half- 
maddened by glorious or terrible illusions. He 
heard the lyres of angels or the tempting rs 
whispers of fiends. He caught a gleam of the 
Beatific Vision, or woke screaming from 
dreams of everlasting fire. Like Vane, he 
thought himself intrusted with the sceptre 
of the millennial year. Like Fleetwood, he 
cried in the bitterness of his soul that God 
had hid his face from him. But when he 
took his seat in the council, or girt on his 
sword for war, these tempestuous workings of 
the soul had left no perceptible trace behind 
them. People who saw nothing of the godly 
but their uncouth visages, and heard nothing 
from them but their groans and their whining 
hymns, might laugh at them. But those had 
little reason to laugh who encountered them 30 
in the hall of debate or in the field of battle. 
These fanatics brought to civil and military 
affairs a coolness of judgment and an immu- 
tability of purpose which some writers have 
thought inconsistent with their religious zeal, 3; 
but which were in fact the necessary effects 
of it. The intensity of their feelings on one 
subject made them tranquil on every other. 
One overpowering sentiment had subjected 
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to itself pity and hatred, ambition and fear. 40 


Death had lost its terrors and pleasure its 
charms. They had their smiles and their tears, 
their raptures and their sorrows, but not for 
the things of this world. Enthusiasm had 


made them Stoics, had cleared their minds 4; 


from every vulgar passion and prejudice, and 
raised them above the influence of danger and 
of corruption. It sometimes might lead them 
to pursue unwise ends, but never to choose 


unwise means. They went through the world, 5o 


like Sir Artegal’s iron man Talus with his 
flail, crushing and trampling down oppressors, 
mingling with human beings, but having 
neither part nor lot in human infirmities, in- 
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not to be pierced by any weapon, not to be 
withstood by any barrier. 

Such we believe to have been the character 
of the Puritans. We perceive the absurdity 
of their manners. We dislike the sullen gloom 
of their domestic habits. We acknowledge 
that the tone of their minds was often in- 
jured by straining after things too high for 
mortal reach: and we know that, in spite of 
their hatred of Popery, they too often fell 
into the worst vices of that bad system, in- 
tolerance and extravagant austerity, that they 
had their anchorites and their crusades, their 
Dunstans and their De Montforts, their 
Dominics and their Escobars. Yet, when all 
circumstances are taken into consideration, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce them a brave, 
a wise, an honest, and an useful body. 

The Puritans espoused the cause of civil 
liberty mainly because it was the cause of 
religion. There was another party, by no 
means numerous, but distinguished by learn- 
ing and ability, which acted with them on very 
different principles. We speak of those whom 
Cromwell was accustomed to call the Heath- 
ens, men who were, in the phraseology of 
that time, doubting Thomases or careless 
Gallios with regard to religious subjects, but 
passionate worshippers of freedom. Heated by 
the study of ancient literature, they set up 
their country as their idol, and proposed to 
themselves the heroes of Plutarch as their 
examples. They seem to have borne some 
resemblance to the Brissotines of the French 
Revolution. But it is not very easy to draw 
the line of distinction between them and their 
devout associates, whose tone and manner 
they sometimes found it convenient to affect, 
and sometimes, it is probable, imperceptibly 
adopted. 

We now come to the Royalists. We shall 
attempt to speak of them, as we have 
spoken of their antagonists, with perfect can- 
dour. We shall not charge upon a whole party 
the profligacy and baseness of the horseboys, 
gamblers and bravoes, whom the hope of li- 
cence and plunder attracted from all the dens 
of Whitefriars to the standard of Charles, and 
who disgraced their associates by excesses 
which, under the stricter discipline of the 
Parliamentary armies, were never tolerated. 
We will select a more favourable specimen. 
Thinking as we do that the cause of the King 
was the cause of bigotry and tyranny, we 


sensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to pain, ss yet cannot refrain from looking with com- 
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placency on the character of the honest old 
Cavaliers. We feel a national pride in com- 
paring them with the instruments which the 
despots of other countries are compelled to 
employ, with the mutes who throng their ante- 
chambers, and the Janissaries who mount 
guard at their gates. Our royalist country- 
men were not heartless dangling courtiers, 
bowing at every step, and simpering at every 
word. They were not mere machines for 
destruction dressed up in uniforms, caned 
into skill, intoxicated into valour, defending 
without love, destroying without hatred. There 
was a freedom in their subserviency, a noble- 
ness in their very degradation. The sentiment 
of individual independence was strong within 
them. They were indeed misled, but by no 
base or selfish motive. Compassion and ro- 
mantic honour, the prejudices of childhood, 
and the venerable names of history, threw 
over them a spell potent as that of Duessa; 
and, like the Red-Cross Knight, they thought 
that they were doing battle for an injured 
beauty, while they defended a false and loath- 
some sorceress. In truth they scarcely en- 
tered at all into the merits of the political 
question. It was not for a treacherous king or 
an intolerant church that they fought, but for 
the old banner which had waved in so many 
battles over the heads of their fathers, and 
for the altars at which they had received the 
hands of their brides. Though nothing could 
be more erroneous than their political 
opinions, they possessed, in a far greater de- 
gree than their adversaries, those qualities 
which are the grace of private life. With many 
of the vices of the Round Table, they had 
also many of its virtues, courtesy, generosity, 
veracity, tenderness, and respect for women. 
They had far more both of profound and of 
polite learning than the Puritans. Their man- 
ners were more engaging, their tempers more 
amiable, their tastes more elegant, and their 
households more cheerful. 

* Milton did not strictly belong to any of the 
classes which we have described. He was not 
a Puritan. He was not a freethinker. He was 
not a Royalist. In his character the noblest 
qualities of every party were combined in 
harmonious union. From the Parliament and 
from the Court, from the conventicle and 
from the Gothic cloister, from the gloomy 
and sepulchral circles of the Roundheads, and 
from the Christmas revel of the hospitable 
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whatever was great and good, while it re- 
jected all the base and pernicious ingredients 
by which those finer elements were defiled. 
Like the Puritans, he lived 


“As ever in his great taskmaster’s eye.” 


Like them, he kept his mind continually fixed 
on an Almighty Judge and an eternal reward. 
And hence he acquired their contempt: of 
external circumstances, their fortitude, their 
tranquillity, their inflexible resolution. But not 
the coolest sceptic or the most profane scoffer 
was more perfectly free from the contagion 
of their frantic delusions, their savage man- 
ners, their ludicrous jargon, their scorn of 
science, and their aversion to pleasure. Hating 
tyranny with a perfect hatred, he had never- 
theless all the estimable and ornamental qual- 
ities which were almost entirely monopolised 
by the party of the tyrant. There was none 
who had a stronger sense of the value of lit- 
erature, a finer relish for every elegant amuse- 
ment, or a more chivalrous delicacy of honour 
and love. Though his opinions were demo- 
cratic, his tastes and his associations were 
such as harmonise best with monarchy and 
aristocracy. He was under the influence of 
all the feelings by which the gallant Cavaliers 
were misled. But of those feelings he was the 
master and not the slave. Like the hero of 
Homer, he enjoyed all the pleasures of fas- 
cination; but he was not fascinated. He lis- 
tened to the song of the Syrens; yet he glided 
by without being seduced to their fatal shore. 
He tasted the cup of Circe; but he bore 
about him a sure antidote against the effects 
of its bewitching sweetness. The illusions 
which captivated his imagination never im- 
paired his reasoning powers. The statesman 
was proof against the splendour, the solem- 
nity, and the romance which enchanted the 
poet. Any person who will contrast the senti- 
ments expressed in his treatises on Prelacy 
with the exquisite lines on ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture and music in the Penseroso, which 
was published about the same time, will un- 
derstand our meaning. This is an inconsistency 
which, more than anything else, raises his 
character in our estimation, because it shows 
how many private tastes and feelings he sacri- 
ficed, in order to do what he considered his 
duty to mankind. It is the very struggle of 
the noble Othello. His heart relents; but his 
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in honour. He kisses the beautiful deceiver 
before he destroys her. 

That from which the public character of 
Milton derives its great and peculiar splen- 
dour, still remains to be mentioned. If he 
exerted himself to overthrow a forsworn king 
and a persecuting hierarchy, he exerted him- 
self in conjunction with others. But the glory 
of the battle which he fought for the species 
of freedom which is the most valuable, and 
which was then the least understood, the 
freedom of the human mind, is all his own. 
Thousands and tens of thousands among his 
contemporaries raised their voices against 
Ship-money and the Star-chamber. But there: 
were few indeed who discerned the more fear- 
ful evils of moral and intellectual slavery, and 
the benefits which would result from the lib- 
erty of the press and the unfettered exercise 
of private judgment. These were the objects 
which Milton justly conceived to be the most 
important. He was desirous that the people 
should think for themselves as well as tax 
themselves, and should be emancipated from 
the dominion of prejudice as well as from 
that of Charles. He knew that those who, 
with the best intentions, overlooked these 
schemes of reform, and contented themselves 
with pulling down the King and imprisoning 
the malignants, acted like the heedless broth- 
ers in his own poem, who in their eagerness 
to disperse the train of the sorcerer, neglected 
the means of liberating the captive. They 
thought only of conquering when they should 
have thought of disenchanting. 3 


“Oh, ye mistook! Ye should have snatch’d his 
wand 

And bound him fast. Without the rod reversed, 

And backward mutters of dissevering power, 

We cannot free the lady that sits here 

Bound in strong fetters fix’d and motionless.” 
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To reverse the rod, to spell the charm back- 
ward, to break the ties which bound a stupe- 
fied people to the seat of enchantment, was 4 
the noble aim of Milton. To this all his public 
conduct was directed. For this he joined the 
Presbyterians; for this he forsook them. He 
fought their perilous battle; but he turned 


away with disdain from their insolent triumph. 50 


He saw that they, like those whom they had 
vanquished, were hostile to the liberty of 
thought. He therefore joined the Independ- 
ents, and called upon Cromwell to break the 
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the paw of the Presbyterian wolf. With a 
view to the same great object, he attacked 
the licensing ‘system, in that sublime treatise 
which every statesman should wear as a sign 
upon his hand and as frontlets between his 
eyes. His attacks were, in general, directed 
less against particular abuses than against 
those deeply-seated errors on which almost all 
abuses are founded, the servile worship of 
eminent men and the irrational dread of in- 
novation. 

That he might shake the foundations of 
these debasing sentiments more effectually, 
he always selected for himself the boldest lit- 
erary services. He never came up in the rear, 
when the outworks had been carried and the 
breach entered. He pressed into the forlorn 
hope. At the beginning of the changes, he 
wrote with incomparable energy and eloquence 
against the bishops. But, when his opinion 
seemed likely to prevail, he passed on to other 
subjects, and abandoned prelacy to the crowd 
of writers who now hastened to insult a fall- 
ing party. There is no more hazardous enter- 
prise than that of bearing the torch of truth 
into those dark and infected recesses in which 
no light has ever shone. But it was the choice 
and the pleasure of Milton to penetrate the 
noisome vapours, and to brave the terrible 
explosion. Those who most disapprove of his 
opinions must respect the hardihood with 
which he maintained them. He, in general, 
left to others the credit of expounding and 
defending the popular parts of his religious 
and political creed. He took his own stand 
upon those which the great body of his coun- 
trymen reprobated as criminal, or derided as 
paradoxical. He stood up for divorce and regi- 
cide. He attacked the prevailing systems of 
education. His radiant and beneficent career 
resembled that of the god of light and fer- 
tility. 


“Nitor in adversum; nec me, qui cetera, vincit 
Impetus, et rapido contrarius evehor orbi.” 


It is to be regretted that the prose writ- 
ings of Milton should, in our time, be so little 
read. As compositions, they deserve the atten- 
tion of every man who wishes to become 
acquainted with the full power of the Engush 
language. They abound with passages com- 
pared with which the finest deciamations of 
Burke sink into insignificance. They are a per- 
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with gorgeous embroidery. Not even in the 
earlier books of the Paradise Lost has the 
great poet ever risen higher than in those 
parts of his controversial works in which 
his feelings, excited by conflict, find a vent 
in bursts of devotional and lyric rapture. It is, 
to borrow his own majestic language, “a seven- 
fold chorus of hallelujahs and _ harping 
symphonies.” 

We had intended to look more closely at 
these performances, to analyse the peculiari- 
ties of the diction, to dwell at some length 
on the sublime wisdom of the Areopagitica 
and the nervous rhetoric of the Jconoclast, 
and to point out some of those magnificent 
passages which occur in the Treatise of Ref- 
ormation, and the Animadversions on the 
Remonstrant. But the length to which our re- 
marks have already extended renders this 
impossible. 

We must conclude. And yet we can scarcely 
tear ourselves away from the subject. The 
days immediately following the publication 
of this relic of Milton appear to be peculiarly 
set apart, and consecrated to his memory. 
And we shall scarcely be censured if, on this 
his festival, we be found lingering near his 
shrine, how worthless soever may be the of- 
fering which we bring to it. While this book 
lies on our table, we seem to be contem- 
poraries of the writer. We are transported a 
hundred and fifty years back. We can almost 
fancy that we are visiting him in his small 
lodging; that we see him sitting at the 
old organ beneath the faded green hangings; 
that we can catch the quick twinkle of his 
eyes, rolling in vain to find the day; that we 
are reading in the lines of his noble counte- 
nance the proud and mournful history of his 
glory and his affliction. We image to ourselves 
the breathless silence in which we should lis- 
ten to his slightest word, the passionate ven- 
eration with which we should kneel to kiss 
his hand and weep upon it, the earnestness 
with which we should endeavour to console 
him, if indeed such a spirit could need con- 
solation, for the neglect of an age unworthy 
of his talents and his virtues, the eagerness 
with which we should contest with his daugh- 
ters, or with his Quaker friend Elwood, the 
privilege of reading Homer to him, or of tak- 
ing down the immortal accents which flowed 
from his lips. 

These are 
we cannot be 
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be sorry if what we have written shall in any 
degree excite them in other minds. We are 
not much in the habit of idolizing either the 
living or the dead. And we think that there 
is no more certain indication of a weak and 
ill-regulated intellect than that propensity 
which, for want of a better name, we will 
venture to christen Boswellism. But there are 
a few characters which have stood the closest 
scrutiny and the severest tests, which have 
been tried in the furnace and have proved 
pure, which have been weighed in the balance 
and have not been found wanting, which have 
been declared sterling by the general consent 
of mankind, and which are visibly stamped 
with the image and superscription of the Most 
High. These great men we trust that we know 
how to prize; and of these was Milton. The 
sight of his books, the sound of his name, 
are pleasant to us. His thoughts resemble 
those celestial fruits and flowers which the 
Virgin Martyr of Massinger sent down from 
the gardens of Paradise to the earth, and 
which were distinguished from the productions 
of other soils, not only by superior bloom and 
sweetness, but by miraculous efficacy to in- 
vigorate and to heal. They are powerful, not 
only to delight, but to elevate and purify. 
Nor do we envy the man who can study either 
the life or the writings of the great poet and 
patriot, without aspiring to emulate, not in- 
deed the sublime works with which his genius 
has enriched our literature, but the zeal with 
which he laboured for the public good, the 
fortitude with which he endured every pri- 
vate calamity, the lofty disdain with which he 
looked down on temptations and dangers, the 
deadly hatred which he bore to bigots and 
tyrants, and the faith which he so sternly 
kept with his country and with his fame. 


JOHN BUNYAN 


The Pilgrim’s Progress, with a Life of John Bun- 
yan. By Ropert SoutTHeEy, Esq., LL.D., Poet 
Laureate. Illustrated with Engravings. 8vo. 
London: 1831, 


This is an eminently beautiful and splendid 
edition of a book which well deserves all 
that the printer and the engraver can do for 
it. The Life of Bunyan is, of course, not a 
performance which can add much to the lit- 
erary reputation of such a writer as Mr. 
Southey. But it is written in excellent English, 


ashamed of them; nor shall we s5 and, for the most part, in an excellent spirit, 
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Mr. Southey propounds, we need not say, 
many opinions from which we altogether dis- 
sent; and his attempts to excuse the odious 
persecution to which Bunyan was subjected 
have sometimes moved our indignation. But 
we will avoid this topic. We are at present 
much more inclined to join in paying homage 
to the genius of a great man than to en- 
gage in a controversy concerning church- 
government and toleration. 

We must not pass without notice the en- 
gravings with which this volume is decorated. 
Some of Mr. Harvey’s woodcuts are admir- 
ably designed and executed. Mr. Martin’s 
illustrations do not please us quite so well. 
His Valley of the Shadow of Death is not 
that Valley of the Shadow of Death which 
Bunyan imagined. At all events, it is not that 
dark and horrible glen which has from child- 
hood been in our mind’s eye. The valley is a 
cavern: the quagmire is a lake: the straight 
path runs zigzag: and Christian appears like 
a speck in the darkness of the immense vault. 
We miss, too, those hideous forms which make 
so striking a part of the description of Bun- 
yan and which Salvator Rosa would have 
loved to draw. It is with unfeigned diffidence 
that we pronounce judgment on any question 
relating to the art of painting. But it appears 
to us that Mr. Martin has not of late been 
fortunate in his choice of subjects. He should 
never have attempted to illustrate the Para- 
dise Lost. There can be no two manners more 
directly opposed to each other than the man- 
ner of his painting and the manner of Milton’s 
poetry. Those things which are mere acces- 
sories in the descriptions become the principal 
objects in the pictures; and those figures 
which are most prominent in the descriptions 
can be detected in the pictures only by a 
very close scrutiny. Mr. Martin has suc- 
ceeded perfectly in representing the pillars 
and candelabras of Pandemonium. But he 
has forgotten that Milton’s Pandemonium 
is merely the background to Satan. In the 
picture, the Archangel is scarcely visible 
amidst the endless colonnades of his infernal 
palace. Milton’s Paradise, again, is merely 
the background to his Adam and Eve. But 


in Mr. Martin’s picture the landscape is ev- so 


erything. Adam, Eve, and Raphael, attract 
much less notice than the lake and the moun- 
tains, the gigantic flowers, and the giraffes 
which feed upon them. We read that James 
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painter. When the performance was finished, 
his Majesty appeared in the midst of a bower 
of sun-flowers and tulips, which completely 
drew away all attention from the central 
figure. All who looked at the portrait took it 
for a flower-piece. Mr. Martin, we think, in- 
troduces his immeasurable spaces, his innu- 
merable multitude, his gorgeous prodigies of 
architecture and landscape, almost as unsea- 
sonably as Varelst introduced his flower-pots 
and nosegays. If Mr. Martin were to paint 
Lear in the storm, we suspect that the blazing 
sky, the sheets of rain, the swollen torrents, 
and the tossing forest, would draw away all 
attention from the agonies of the insulted 
king and father. If he were to paint the death 
of Lear, the old man, asking the bystanders to 
undo his button, would be thrown into the 
shade by a vast blaze of pavilions, standards, 
armour, and heralds’ coats. Mr. Martin would 
illustrate the Orlando Furioso well, the Or- 
lando Innamorato still better, the Arabian 
Nights best of all. Fairy palaces and gardens, 
porticoes of agate, and groves flowering with 
emeralds and rubies, inhabited by people for 
whom nobody cares, these are his proper do- 
main. He would succeed admirably in the 
enchanted ground of Alcina, or the mansion 
of Aladdin. But he should avoid Milton and 
Bunyan. 

The characteristic peculiarity of the Pul- 
grim’s Progress is that it is the only work of 
its kind which possesses a strong human in- 
terest. Other allegories only amuse the fancy. 


35 The allegory of Bunyan has been read by many 
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thousands with tears. There are some good 
allegories in Johnson’s works, and some of still 
higher merit by Addison. In these perform- 
ances there is, perhaps, as much wit and 
ingenuity as in the Pilgrim’s Progress. But 
the pleasure which is produced by the Vision 
of Mirza, the Vision of Theodore, the Gene- 
alogy of Wit, or the Contest between Rest 
and Labour, is exactly similar to the pleasure 
which we derive from one of Cowley’s odes, 
or from a canto of Hudibras. It is a pleasure 
which belongs wholly to the understanding, 
and in which the feelings have no part what- 
ever. Nay, even Spenser himself, though as- 
suredly one of the greatest poets that ever 
lived, could not succeed in the attempt to 
make allegory interesting. It was in vain that 
he lavished the riches of his mind on the 
House of Pride and the House of Temper- 
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tediousness, pervades the whole of the Faerie 
Queene. We become sick of cardinal virtues 
and deadly sins, and long for the society of 
plain men and women. Of the persons who 
read the first canto, not one in ten reaches 
the end of the first book, and not one in a 
hundred perseveres to the end of the poem. 
Very few and very weary are those who are 
in at the death of the Blatant Beast. If the 
last six books, which are said to have been 
destroyed in Ireland, had been preserved, we 
doubt whether any heart less stout than that 
of a commentator would have held out to the 
end. 

It is not so with the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
That wonderful book, while it obtains ad- 
miration from the most fastidious critics, is 
loved by those who are too simple to admire 
it. Dr. Johnson, all whose studies were desul- 
tory, and who hated, as he said, to read books 
through, made an exception in favour of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. That work was one of the 
two or three works which he wished longer. 
It was by no common merit that the illiterate 
sectary extracted praise like this from the 
most pedantic of critics and the most bigoted 
of Tories. In the wildest parts of Scotland the 
Pilgrim’s Progress is the delight of the peas- 
antry. In every nursery the Pilgrim’s Progress 
is a greater favourite than Jack the Guant- 
killer. Every reader knows the straight and 
narrow path as well as he knows a road in 
which he has gone backward and forward 
a hundred times. This is the highest miracle 
of genius, that things which are not should 
be as though they were, that the imaginations 
of one mind should become the personal rec- 
ollections of another. And this miracle the 
tinker has wrought. There is no ascent, no 
declivity, no resting-place, no turn-stile, with 
which we are not perfectly acquainted. The 
wicket-gate, and the desolate swamp which 
separates it from the City of Destruction, the 
long line of road, as straight as a rule can 
make it, the Interpreter’s house and all its 
fair shows, the prisoner in the iron cage, 
the palace, at the doors of which armed men 
kept guard, and on the battlements of which 
walled persons clothed all in gold, the cross, 
and the sepulchre, the steep hill and the pleas- 
ant arbour, the stately front of the House 
Beautiful by the wayside, the chained lions 
crouching in the porch, the low green valley 
of Humiliation, rich with grass and covered 
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sights of our own street. Then we come to 
the narrow place where Apollyon strode right 
across the whole breadth of the way, to stop 
the journey of Christian, and where, after- 
wards, the pillar was set up to testify how 
bravely the pilgrim had fought the good 
fight. As we advance, the valley becomes 
deeper and deeper. The shade of the preci- 
pices on both sides falls blacker and blacker. 
The clouds gather overhead. Doleful voices, 
the clanking of chains, and the rush of many 
feet to and fro, are heard through the dark- 
ness. The way, hardly discernible in gloom, 
runs close by the mouth of the burning pit, 
which sends forth its flames, its noisome 
smoke, and its hideous shapes to terrify the 
adventurer. Thence he goes on, amidst the 
snares and pitfalls, with the mangled bodies 
of those who have perished lying in the ditch 
by his side. At the end of the long dark valley 
he passes the dens in which the old giants 
dwelt, amidst the bones of those whom they 
had slain. 

Then the road passes straight on through a 
waste moor, till at length the towers of a 
distant city appear before the traveller; and 
soon he is in the midst of the innumerable 
multitudes of Vanity Fair. There are the jug- 
glers and the apes, the shops and the puppet- 
shows. There are Italian Row, and French 
Row, and Spanish Row, and British Row, with 
their crowds of buyers, sellers, and loungers, 
jabbering all the languages of the earth. 

Thence we go on by the hill of the silver 
mine, and through the meadow of lilies, along 
the bank of that pleasant river which is bor- 
dered on both sides by fruit-trees. On the left 
branches off the path leading to the horrible 
castle, the courtyard of which is paved with 
the skulls of pilgrims; and right onward are 
the sheep-folds and orchards of the Delectable 
Mountains. 

From the Delectable Mountains, the way 
lies through the fogs and briars of the En- 
chanted Ground, with here and there a bed 
of soft cushions spread under a green arbour. 
And beyond is the land of Beulah, where the 
flowers, the grapes, and the songs of birds 
never cease, and where the sun shines night 
and day. Thence are plainly seen the golden 
pavements and streets of pearl, on the other 
side of that black and cold river over which 
there is no bridge. 

All the stages of the journey, all the forms 


with flocks, all are as well known to us as the ss which cross or overtake the pilgrims, giants, 
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and hobgoblins, ill-favoured ones, and shining 
ones, the tall, comely, swarthy Madam Bub- 
ble, with her great purse by her side, and her 
fingers playing with the money, the black man 
in the bright vesture, Mr. Worldly-Wiseman 
and my Lord Hategood, Mr. Talkative, and 
Mrs. Timorous, all are actually existing beings 
to us. We follow the travellers through their 
allegorical progress with interest not inferior 


to that with which we follow Elizabeth from : 


Siberia to Moscow, or Jeanie Deans from 
Edinburgh to London. Bunyan is almost the 
only writer who ever gave to the abstract the 
interest of the concrete. In the works of 
many celebrated authors, men are mere per- 
sonifications. We have not a jealous man, but 
jealousy; not a traitor, but perfidy; not a 
patriot, but patriotism. The mind of Bunyan, 
on the contrary, was so imaginative that per- 
sonifications, when he dealt with them, be- 
came men. A dialogue between two qualities, 
in his dream, has more dramatic effect than 
a dialogue between two human beings in most 
plays. In this respect the genius of Bunyan 
bore a great resemblance to that of a man 
who had very little else in common with 
him, Percy Bysshe Shelley. The strong imagi- 
nation of Shelley made him an idolator in his 
own despite. Out of the most indefinite terms 
of a hard, cold, dark, metaphysical system, 
he made a gorgeous Pantheon, full of beauti- 
ful, majestic, and life-like forms. He turned 
atheism itself into a mythology, rich with 
visions as glorious as the gods that live in the 
marble of Phidias, or the virgin saints that 
smile on us from the canvas of Murillo. The 
Spirit of Beauty, the Principle of Good, the 
Principle of Evil, when he treated them, 
ceased to be abstractions. They took shape 
and colour. They were no longer mere words; 
but “intelligible forms”; “fair humanities”; 
objects of love, of adoration, or of fear. As 
there can be no stronger sign of a mind desti- 
tute of the poetical faculty than that ten- 
dency which was so common among the 
writers of the French school to turn images 
into abstractions, Venus, for example, into 
Love, Minerva into Wisdom, Mars into War, 
and Bacchus into Festivity, so there can be 
no stronger sign of a mind truly poetical than 
a disposition to reverse this abstracting proc- 
ess, and to make individuals out of generali- 
ties. Some of the metaphysical and _ ethical 
theories of Shelley were certainly most absurd 
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modern poet has possessed in an equal degree 
some of the highest qualities of the great 
ancient masters. The words bard and inspira- 
tion, which seem so cold and affected when 
applied to other modern writers, have a per- 
fect propriety when applied to him. He was 
not an author, but a bard. His poetry seems 
not to have been an art, but an inspiration. 
Had he lived to the full age of man, he might 
not improbably have given to the world some 
great work of the very highest rank in design 
and execution. But, alas! 
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But we must return to Bunyan. The Pul- 
grim’s Progress undoubtedly is not a perfect 
allegory. The types are often inconsistent with 
each other; and sometimes the allegorical 
disguise is altogether thrown off. The river, 
for example, is emblematic of death; and 
we are told that every human being must pass 
through the river. But Faithful does not pass 
through it. He is martyred, not in shadow, 
but in reality, at Vanity Fair. Hopeful talks 
to Christian about Esau’s birthright and 
about his own convictions of sin as Bun- 
yan might have talked with one of his own 
congregation. The damsels at the House Beau- 
tiful catechise Christiana’s boys, as any good 
ladies might catechise any boys at a Sunday 
School. But we do not believe that any man, 
whatever might be his genius, and whatever 
his good luck, could long continue a figurative 
history without falling into many inconsisten- 
cies. We are sure that inconsistencies, scarcely 
less gross than the worst into which Bunyan 
has fallen, may be found in the shortest and 
most elaborate allegories of the Spectator and 
the Rambler. The Tale of a Tub and the His- 
tory of John Bull swarm with similar errors, 
if the name of error can be properly applied 
to that which is unavoidable. It is not easy 
to make a simile go on all-fours. But we be- 
lieve that no human ingenuity could produce 
such a centipede as a long allegory in which 
the correspondence between the outward sign 
and the thing signified should be exactly pre- 
served. Certainly no writer, ancient or mod- 
ern, has yet achieved the adventure. The best 
thing, on the whole, that an allegorist can 
do, is to present to his readers a succession 
of analogies, each of which may separately be 


and pernicious. But we doubt whether any; striking and happy, without looking very 
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nicely to see whether they harmonize with 
each other. This Bunyan has done; and, 
though a minute scrutiny may detect incon- 
sistencies in every page of his tale, the general 
effect which the tale produces on all persons, 
learned and unlearned, proves that he has done 
well. The passages which it is most difficult 
to defend are those in which he altogether 
drops the allegory, and puts into the mouth 
of his pilgrims religious ejaculations and dis- 
quisitions better suited to his own pulpit at 
Bedford or Reading than to the Enchanted 
Ground or to the Interpreter’s Garden. Yet 
even these passages, though we will not under- 
take to defend them against the objections 
of critics, we feel that we could ill spare. We 
feel that the story owes much of its charm 
to these occasional glimpses of solemn and 
affecting subjects, which will not be hidden, 
which force themselves through the veil, and 
appear before us in their native aspect. The 
effect is not unlike that which is said to have 
been produced on the ancient stage, when the 
eyes of the actor were seen flaming through 
his mask, and giving life and expression to 
what would else have been an inanimate and 
uninteresting disguise. 

It is very amusing and very instructive to 
compare the Pilgrim’s Progress with the Grace 
Abounding. The latter work is indeed one of 
the most remarkable pieces of autobiography 
in the world. It is a full and open confession 
of the fancies which passed through the mind 
of an illiterate man, whose affections were 
warm, whose nerves were irritable, whose im- 
agination was ungovernable, and who was un- 
der the influence of the strongest religious 
excitement. In whatever age Bunyan had 
lived, the history of his feelings would, in all 
probability, have been very curious. But the 
time in which his lot was cast was the time 
of a great stirring of the human mind. A 
tremendous burst of public feeling, produced 
by the tyranny of the hierarchy, menaced the 
old ecclesiastical institutions with destruction. 
To the gloomy regularity of one intolerant 
Church had succeeded the licence of innu- 
merable sects, drunk with the sweet and heady 
must of their new liberty. Fanaticism, en- 
gendered by persecution, and destined to en- 
gender persecution in turn, spread rapidly 
through society. Even the strongest and most 
commanding minds were not proof against 
this strange taint. Any time might have pro- 
duced George Fox and James Naylor. But to 
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one time alone belong the fanatic delusions 
of such a statesman as Vane, and the hysteri- 
cal tears of such a soldier as Cromwell. 
The history of Bunyan is the history of a 
most excitable mind in an age of excitement. 
By most of his biographers he has been 
treated with gross injustice. They have under- 
stood in a popular sense all those strong terms 
of self-condemnation which he employed in a 
theological sense. They have, therefore, repre- 
sented him as an abandoned wretch, reclaimed 
by means almost miraculous, or, to use their 
favourite metaphor, ‘“‘as a brand plucked from 
the burning.” Mr. Ivemey calls him the de- 
praved Bunyan and the wicked tinker of El- 
stow. Surely Mr. Ivemey ought to have been 
too familiar with the bitter accusations which 
the most pious people are in the habit of 
bringing against themselves, to understand 
literally all the strong expressions which are 
to be found in the Grace Abounding. It is 
quite clear, as Mr. Southey most justly re- 
marks, that Bunyan never was a vicious man. 
He married very early; and he solemnly de- 
clares that he was strictly faithful to his 
wife. He does not appear to have been a 
drunkard. He owns, indeed, that, when a boy, 
he never spoke without an oath. But a single 
admonition cured him of this bad habit for 
life; and the cure must have been wrought 
early; for at eighteen he was in the army 
of the Parliament; and if he had carried the 
vice of profaneness into that service, he would 
doubtless have received something more than 
an admonition from Serjeant Bind-their-kings- 
in-chains, or Captain Hew-Agag-in-pieces- 
before-the-Lord. Bell-ringing and playing at 
hockey on Sundays seem to have been the 
worst vices of this depraved tinker. They 
would have passed for virtues with Arch- 
bishop Laud. It is quite clear that, from a 
very early age, Bunyan was a man of a strict 
life and of a tender conscience. “He had 
been,” says Mr. Southey, “a blackguard.” 
Even this we think too hard a censure. Bun- 
yan was not, we admit, so fine a gentleman as 
Lord Digby; but he was a blackguard no 
otherwise than as every labouring man that 
ever lived has been a blackguard. Indeed Mr. 
Southey acknowledges this. “Such he might 
have been expected to be by his birth, breed- 
ing, and vocation. Scarcely, indeed, by pos- 
sibility, could he have been otherwise.” A 
man whose manners and sentiments are de- 
cidedly below those of his class deserves to 
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be called a blackguard. But it is surely unfair 
to apply so strong a word of reproach to one 
who is only what the great mass of every 
community must inevitably be. 

Those horrible internal conflicts which Bun- 
yan has described with so much power of lan- 
guage prove, not that he was a worse man 
than his neighbours, but that his mind was 
constantly occupied by religious considera- 
tions, that his fervour exceed his knowledge, 
and that his imagination exercised despotic 
power over his body and mind. He heard 
voices from heaven. He saw strange visions 
of distant hills, pleasant and sunny as his 
own Delectable Mountains. From _ those 
abodes he was shut out, and placed in a dark 
and horrible wilderness, where he wandered 
through ice and snow, striving to make his 
way into the happy region of light. At one 
time he was seized with an inclination to work 
miracles. At another time he thought him- 
self actually possessed by the devil. He could 
distinguish the blasphemous whispers. He felt 
his infernal enemy pulling at his clothes be- 
hind him. He spurned with his feet and struck 
with his hands at the destroyer. Sometimes 
he was tempted to sell his part in the salva- 
tion of mankind. Sometimes a violent impulse 
urged him to start up from his food, to fall on 
his knees, and to break forth into prayer. At 
length he fancied that he had committed the 
unpardonable sin. His agony convulsed his ro- 
bust frame. He was, he says, as if his breast- 
bone would split; and this he took for a sign 
that he was destined to burst asunder like 
Judas. The agitation of his nerves made all 
his movements tremulous; and this trembling, 
he supposed, was a visible mark of his repro- 
bation, like that which had been set on Cain. 
At one time, indeed, an encouraging voice 
seemed to rush in at the window, like the 
noise of wind, but very pleasant, and com- 
manded, as he says, a great calm in his soul. 
At another time, a word of comfort “was 
spoke loud unto him; it showed a great word; 
it seemed to be writ in great letters.” But 
these intervals of ease were short. His state, 
during two years and a half, was generally 
the most horrible that the human mind can 
imagine. “I walked,” says he, with his own 
peculiar eloquence, “to a neighbouring town; 
and sat down upon a settle in the street, and 
fell into a very deep pause about the most 
fearful state my sin had brought me to; and, 


methought I saw as if the sun that shineth 
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in the heavens did grudge to give me light; 
and as if the very stones in the street, and 
tiles upon the houses, did band themselves 
against me. Methought thet they all com- 
bined together to banish me out of the world. 
I was abhorred of them, and unfit to dwell 
among them, because I had sinned against 
the Saviour. Oh, how happy now was every 
creature over I! for they stood fast, and kept 
their station. But I was gone and lost.” 
Scarcely any madhouse could produce an in- 
stance of delusion so sirong, or of misery so 
acute. 

It was through this Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, overhung by darkness, peopled with 
devils, resounding with blasphemy and _la- 
mentation, and passing amidst quagmires, 
snares, and pitfalls, close by the very mouth 
of hell, that Bunyan journeyed to that bright 
and fruitful land of Beulah, in which he so- 
journed during the latter period of his pil- 
grimage. The only trace which his cruel suf- 
ferings and temptations seem to have left 
behind them was an affectionate compassion 
for those who were still in the state in which 
he had once been. Religion has scarcely ever 
worn a form so calm and soothing as in his 
allegory. The feeling which predominates 
through the whole book is a feeling of tender- 
ness for weak, timid, and harassed minds. The 
character of Mr. Fearing, Mr. Feeble-Mind, 
of Mr. Despondency and his daughter Miss 
Much-Afraid, the account of poor Little- 
faith who was robbed by the three thieves, 
of his spending money, the description of 
Christian’s terror in the dungeons of Giant 
Despair and in his passage through the river, 
all clearly show how strong a sympathy Bun- 
yan felt, after his own mind had become clear 
and cheerful, for persons afflicted with reli- 
gious melancholy. 

Mr. Southey, who has no love for the Cal- 
vinists, admits that, if Calvinism had never 
worn a blacker appearance than in Bunyan’s 
works, it would never have become a term of 
reproach. In fact, those works of Bunyan with 
which we are acquainted are by no means 
more Calvinistic than the articles and homilies 
of the Church of England. The moderation of 
his opinions on the subject of predestination 
gave offence to some. zealous persons. We have 
seen an absurd allegory, the heroine of which is 
named Hephzibah, written by some raving su- 
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the mild theology of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
In this foolish book, if we recollect rightly, 
the Interpreter is called the Enlightener, and 
the House Beautiful is Castle Strength. Mr. 
Southey tells us that the Catholics had also 
their Pilgrim’s Progress, without a Giant Pope, 
in which the Interpreter is the Director, and 
the House Beautiful Grace’s Hall. It is surely 
a remarkable proof of the power of Bunyan’s 
genius, that two religious parties, both of 
which regarded his opinions as heterodox, 
should have had recourse to him for assist- 
ance. 

There are, we think, some characters and 
scenes in the Pilgrim’s Progress, which can be 
fully comprehended and enjoyed only by per- 
sons familiar with the history of the times 
through which Bunyan lived. The character 
of Mr. Greatheart, the guide, is an example. 


His fighting is, of course, allegorical; but the 20 


allegory~is not strictly preserved. He delivers 
a sermon on imputed righteousness to his com- 
panions; and, soon after, he gives battle to 
Giant Grim, who had taken upon him to back 
the lions. He expounds the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah to the household and guests of 
Gaius; and then he sallies out to attack Slay- 
good, who was of the nature of flesh-eaters, 
in his den. These are inconsistencies; but they 


are inconsistencies which add, we think, to 30 


the interest of the narrative. We have not the 
least doubt that Bunyan had in view some 
stout old Great-heart of Naseby and Worces- 
ter, who prayed with his men before he drilled 
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them, who knew the spiritual state of every 35 


dragoon in his troop, and who, with the praises 
of God in his mouth, and a two-edged sword 
in his hand, had turned to flight, on many 
fields of battle, the swearing, drunken bravoes 
of Rupert and Lunsford. 

Every age produces such men as By-ends. 
But the middle of the seventeenth century 
was eminently prolific of such men. Mr. 
Southey thinks that the satire was aimed at 


40 


‘some particular individual; and this seems by 45 


no means improbable. At all events, Bunyan 
must have known many of those hypocrites 
who followed religion only when religion 
walked in silver slippers, when the sun shone, 


and when the people applauded. Indeed he so 


might have easily found all the kindred of 
By-ends among the public men of his time. 
He might have found among the peers my 
Lord Turn-about, my Lord Time-server, and 


mons, Mr. Smooth-man, Mr. Anything, and 
Mr. Facing-both-ways; nor would “the par- 
son of the parish, Mr. Two-tongues,” have 
been wanting. The town of Bedford probably 
contained more than one politician who, after 
contriving to raise an estate by seeking the 
Lord during the reign of the saints, contrived 
to keep what he got by persecuting the saints 
during the reign of the strumpets, and more 
than one priest who, during repeated changes 
in the discipline and doctrines of the Church, 
had remained constant to nothing but his 
benefice. 

One of the most remarkable passages in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress is that in which the 
proceedings. against Faithful are described. It 
is impossible to doubt that Bunyan intended 
to satirize the mode in which state trials were 
conducted under Charles the Second. The li- 
cence given to the witnesses for the prose- 
cution, the shameless partiality and ferocious 
insolence of the judge, the precipitancy and 
the blind rancour of the jury, remind us of 
those odious mummeries which, from the 
Restoration to the Revolution, were merely 
forms preliminary to hanging, drawing, and 
quartering. Lord Hategood performs the of- 
fice of counsel for the prisoners as well as 
Scroggs himself could have performed it. 


“Judge. Thou runagate, heretic, and traitor, 
has thou heard what these honest gentlemen have 
witnessed against thee? 

“Faithful. May I speak a few words in my 
own defence? 

“Judge. Sirrah, sirrah! thou deservest to live 
no longer, but to be slain immediately upon the 
place; yet, that all men may see our gentleness 
towards thee, let us hear what thou, vile runa- 
gate, hast to say.” 


No person who knows the state trials can 
be at a loss for parallel cases. Indeed, write 
what Bunyan would, the baseness and crueity 
of the lawyers of those times “sinned up to 
it still,’ and even went beyond it. The im- 
aginary trial of Faithful, before a jury com- 
posed of personified vices, was just and merci- 
ful, when compared with the real trial of Alice 
Lisle before that tribunal where all the vices 
sat in the person of Jeffreys. 

The style of Bunyan is delightful to every 
reader, and invaluable as a study to every 
person who wishes to obtain a wide command 
over the English language. The vocabulary is 
the vocabulary of the common people. There 


my Lord Fair-speech; in the House of Com- 55 is not an expression, if we except a few tech- 
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nical terms of theology, which would puzzle 
the rudest peasant. We have observed several 
pages which do not contain a single word of 
more than two syllables. Yet no writer has 
said more exactly what he meant to say. For 5 
magnificence, for pathos, for vehement exhor- 
tation, for subtle disquisition, for every pur- 
pose of the poet, the orator, and the divine, 
this homely dialect, the dialect of plain work- 
ing men, was perfectly sufficient. There is no 
book in our literature on which we would so 
readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted 
English language, no book which shows so 
well how rich that language is in its own 
proper wealth, and how little it has been im- 
proved by all that it has borrowed. 

Cowper said, forty or fifty years ago, that 
he dared not name John Bunyan in his verse, 
for fear of moving a sneer. To our refined 
forefathers, we suppose, Lord Roscommon’s 
Essay on Translated Verse, and the Duke of 
Buckinghamshire’s Essay on Poetry, appeared 
to be compositions infinitely superior to the 
allegory of the preaching tinker. We live in 
better times; and we are not afraid to say, 
that, though there were many clever men in 
England during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, there were only two minds 
which possessed the imaginative faculty in a 


very eminent degree. One of those minds pro- 30 


duced the Paradise Lost, the other the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 


LORD CLIVE 


The Life of Robert Lord Clive; collected from 
the Family Papers, communicated by the 
Earl of Powis. By Mayor-GENERAL SIR JOHN 
Matcoirm, K.C.B. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 
1836. 


4 
Of the provinces which had been subject 
to the house of Tamerlane, the wealthiest 
was Bengal. No part of India possessed such 
natural advantages both for agriculture and 


for commerce. The Ganges, rushing through a 4; 


hundred channels to the sea, has formed a 
vast plain of rich mould which, even under 
the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an 
English April. The rice-fields yield an increase 


such as is elsewhere unknown. Spices, sugar, so 


vegetable oils, are produced with marvellous 
exuberance. The rivers afford an inexhaustible 
supply of fish. The desolate islands along the 
sea-coast, overgrown by noxious vegetation, 
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cultivated districts with abundance of salt. 
The great stream which fertilizes the soil is, 
at the same time, the chief highway of East- 
ern commerce. On its banks, and on those of 
its tributary waters, are the wealthiest marts, 
the most splendid capitals, and the most 
sacred shrines of India. The tyranny of man 
had for ages struggled in vain against the 
overflowing bounty of nature. In spite of the 
Mussulman despot and of the Mahratta free- 
booter, Bengal was known through the East 
as the garden of Eden, as the rich kingdom. 
Its population multiplied exceedingly. Dis- 
tant provinces were nourished from the over- 
flowing of its granaries; and the noble ladies 
of London and Paris were clothed in the deli- 
cate produce of its looms. The race by whom 
this rich tract was peopled, enervated by a 
soft climate and accustomed to peaceful em- 
ployments, bore the same relation to other 
Asiatics which the Asiatics generally bear to 
the bold and energetic children of Europe. The 
Castilians have a proverb, that in Valencia 
the earth is water and the men women; 
and the description is at least equally appli- 
cable to the vast plain of the Lower Ganges. 
Whatever the Bengalee does he does languidly. 
His favourite pursuits are sedentary. He 
shrinks from bodily exertion; and, though vol- 
uble in dispute, and singularly pertinacious in 
the war of chicane, he seldom engages in a 
personal conflict, and scarcely ever enlists as a 
soldier. We doubt whether there be a hundred 
genuine Bengalees in the whole army of the 
East India Company. There never, perhaps, 
existed a people so thoroughly fitted by na- 
ture and by habit for a foreign yoke. 

The great commercial companies of Europe 
had long possessed factories in Bengal. The 
French were settled, as they still are, at Chan- 
dernagore on the Hoogley. Higher up the 
stream the Dutch held Chinsurah. Nearer to 
the sea, the English had built Fort William. 
A church and ample warehouses rose in the 
vicinity. A row of spacious houses, belonging 
to the chief factors of the East India Com- 
pany, lined the banks of the river; and in the 
neighbourhood had sprung up a large and 
busy native town, where some Hindoo mer- 
chants of great opulence had fixed their abode. 
But the tract now covered by the palaces of 
Chowringhee contained only a few miserable 
huts thatched with straw. A jungle, abandoned 
to water-fowl and alligators, covered the site 


and swarming with deer and tigers, supply the 55 of the present Citadel, and the Course, which 
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is now daily crowded at sunset with the gayest 
equipages of Calcutta. For the ground on 
which the settlement stood, the English, like 
other great landholders, paid rent to the Gov- 
ernment; and they were, like other great land- 
holders, permitted to exercise a certain juris- 
diction within their domain. 

The great province of Bengal, together with 
Orissa and Bahar, had long been governed 
by a viceroy, whom the English called Ali- 
verdy Khan, and who, like the other viceroys 
of the Mogul, had become virtually independ- 
ent. He died in 1756, and the sovereignty 
descended to his grandson, a youth under 
twenty years of age, who bore the name of 
Surajah Dowlah. Oriental despots are perhaps 
the worst class of human beings; and this 
unhappy boy was one of the worst specimens 
of his class. His understanding was naturally 
feeble, and his temper naturally unamiable. 
His education had been such as would have 
enervated even a vigorous intellect, and per- 
verted even a generous disposition. He was 
unreasonable, because nobody ever dared to 
reason with him, and selfish, because he had 
never been made to feel himself dependent on 
the goodwill of others. Early debauchery had 
unnerved his body and his mind. He indulged 
immoderately in the use of ardent spirits, 
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which inflamed his weak brain almost to mad-3o 


ness. His chosen companions were flatterers 
sprung from the dregs of the people, and 
recommended by nothing but buffoonery and 
servility. It is said that he had arrived at the 


last stage of human depravity, when cruelty 35 


becomes pleasing for its own sake, when the 
sight of pain as pain, where no advantage is 
to be gained, no offence punished, no danger 
averted, is an agreeable excitement. It had 


early been his amusement to torture beasts 40 


and birds; and, when he grew up, he enjoyed 
with still keener relish the misery of his 
fellow-creatures. 

From a child Surajah Dowlal had hated 


thé English. It was his whim to do so; and 4s 


his whims were never opposed. He had also 
formed a very exaggerated notion of the 
wealth which might be obtained by plundering 
them; and his feeble and uncultivated mind 


was incapable of perceiving that the riches of 50 


Calcutta, had they been even greater than he 
imagined, would not compensate him for 
what he must lose, if the European trade, of 
which Bengal was a chief seat, should be 


ter. Pretexts for a quarrel were readily found. 
The English, in expectation of a war with 
France, had begun to fortify their settlement 
without special permission from the Nabob. 
A rich native, whom he longed to plunder, 
had taken refuge at Calcutta, and had not 
been delivered up. On such grounds as these 
Surajah Dowlah marched with a great army 
against Fort William. 

The servants of the Company at Madras 
had been forced by Dupleix to become states- 
men and soldiers. Those in Bengal were still 
mere traders, and were terrified and bewil- 
dered by the approaching danger. The gover- 
nor, who had heard much of Surajah’s Dow- 
lah’s cruelty, was frightened out of his wits, 
jumped into a boat, and took refuge in the 
nearest ship. The military commandant 
thought that he could not do better than 
follow so good an example. The fort was taken 
after a feeble resistance; and great numbers 
of the English fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. The Nabob seated himself with regal 
pomp in the principal hall of the factory, and 
ordered Mr. Holwell, the first in rank among 
the prisoners, to be brought before him. His 
Highness talked about the insolence of the 
English, and grumble at the smallness of the 
treasure which he had found, but promised to 
spare their lives, and retired to rest. 

Then was committed that great crime, mem- 
orable for its singular atrocity, memorable for 
the tremendous retribution by which it was 
followed. The English captives were left to 
the mercy of the guards, and the guards de- 
termined to secure them for the night in the 
prison of the garrison, a chamber known by 
the fearful name of the Black Hole. Even for 
a single European malefactor, that dungeon 
would, in such a climate, have been too close 
and narrow. The space was only twenty feet 
square. The air-holes were small and ob- 
structed. It was the summer solstice, the 
season when the fierce heat of Bengal can 
scarcely be rendered tolerable to natives of 
England by lofty halls and by the constant 
waving of fans. The number of the prisoners 
was one hundred and forty-six. When they 
were ordered to enter the cell, they imagined 
that the soldiers were joking; and, being in 
high spirits on account of the promise of the 
Nabob to spare their lives, they laughed and 
jested at the absurdity of the notion. They 
soon discovered their mistake. They expostu- 


driven by his violence to some other quar-ss lated; they entreated; but in vain. The guards 
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threatened to cut down all who hesitated. The 
captives were driven into the cell at the point 
of the sword, and the door was instantly shut 
and locked upon them. 

Nothing in history or fiction, not even the 
story which Ugolino told in the sea of ever- 
lasting ice, after he had wiped his bloody 
lips on the scalp of his murderer, approaches 
the horrors which were recounted by the few 
survivors of that night. They cried for mercy. 
They strove to burst the door. Holwell who, 
even in that extremity, retained some presence 
of mind, offered large bribes to the gaolers. 
But the answer was that nothing could be 
done without the Nabob’s orders, that the 
Nabob was asleep, and that he would be angry 
if anybody woke him. Then the prisoners 
went mad with despair. They trampled each 
other down, fought for the places at the win- 
dows, fought for the pittance of water with 
which the cruel mercy of the murderers 
mocked their agonies, raved, prayed, blas- 
phemed, implored the guards to fire among 
them. The gaolers in the meantime held lights 
to the bars, and shouted with laughter at the 
frantic struggles of their victims. At length 
the tumult died away in low gaspings and 
moanings. The day broke. The Nabob had 
slept off his debauch, and permitted the door 
to be opened. But it was some time before 
the soldiers could make a lane for the sur- 
vivors, by piling up on each side the heaps 
of corpses on which the burning climate had 
already begun to do its loathsome work. When 
at length a passage was made, twenty-three 
ghastly figures, such as their own mothers 
would not have known, staggered one by one 
out of the charnel-house. A pit was instantly 
dug. The dead bodies, a hundred and twenty- 
three in number, were flung into it promiscu- 
ously and covered up. 

But these things—which, after the lapse of 
more than eighty years, cannot be told or 
read without horror—awakened neither re- 
morse nor pity in the bosom of the savage 
Nabob. He inflicted no punishment on the 
murderers. He showed no tenderness to the 
survivors. Some of them, indeed, from whom 
nothing was to be got, were suffered to depart; 
but those from whom it was thought that any- 
thing could be extorted were treated with exe- 
crable cruelty. Holwell, unable to walk, was 
carried before the tyrant, who reproached 
him, threatened him, and sent him up the 
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gentlemen who were suspected of knowing 
more than they chose to teil about the treas- 
ures of the Company. These persons, still 
bowed down by the sufferings of that great 
agony, were lodged in miserable sheds, and 
fed only with grain and water, till at length 
the intercessions of the female relations of 
the Nabob procured their release. One Eng- 
lishwoman had survived that night. She was 
placed in the harem of the Prince at Moor- 
shedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah, in the meantime, sent let- 
ters to his nominal sovereign at Delhi, de- 
scribing the late conquest in the most pom- 
pous language. He placed a garrison in Fort 
William, forbade Englishmen to dwell in the 
neighbourhood, and directed that, in memory 
of his great actions, Calcutta should thence- 
forward be called Alinagore, that is to say, 
the Port of God. 

In August the news of the fall of Calcutta 
reached Madras, and excited the fiercest and 
bitterest resentment. The cry of the whole 
settlement was for vengeance. Within forty- 
eight hours after the arrival of the intelli- 
gence it was determined that an expedition 
should be sent to the Hoogley, and that Clive 
should be at the head of the land forces. The 
naval armament was under the command of 
Admiral Watson. Nine hundred English in- 
fantry, fine troops and full of spirit, and fif- 
teen hundred sepoys, composed the army 
which sailed to punish a Prince who had more 
subjects than Lewis the Fifteenth or the Em- 
press Maria Theresa. In October the expedi- 
tion sailed; but it had to make its way against 
adverse winds and did not reach Bengal till’ 
December. 

The Nabob was revelling in fancied security 
at Moorshedabad. He was so profoundly ig- 
norant of the state of foreign countries that 
he often used to say that there were not ten 
thousand men in all Europe; and it had never 
occurred to him as possible that the English 
would dare to invade his dominions. But, 
though undisturbed by any fear of their mili- 
tary power, he began to miss them greatly. 
His revenues fell off; and his ministers suc- 
ceeded in making him understand that a ruler 
may sometimes find it more profitable to 
protect traders in the open enjoyment of 
their gains than to put them to the torture 
for the purpose of discovering hidden chests 
of gold and jewels. He was already disposed 
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cantile operations in his country, when he re- 
ceived the news that an English armament 
was in the Hoogley. He instantly ordered all 
his troops to assemble at Moorshedabad, and 
marched towards Calcutta. 

Clive had commenced operations with his 
usual vigour. He took Budge-budge, routed 
the garrison of Fort William, recovered Cal- 
cutta, stormed and sacked Hoogley. The Na- 
bob, already disposed to make some conces- 
sions to the English, was confirmed in his 
pacific disposition by these proofs of their 
power and spirit. He accordingly made over- 
tures to the chiefs of the invading armament, 
and offered to restore the factory, and to give 
compensation to those whom he had despoiled. 

Clive’s profession was war; and he felt 
that there was something discreditable in an 
accommodation with Surajah Dowlah. But his 
power was limited. A committee, chiefly com- 
posed of servants of the Company who had 
fled from Calcutta, had the principal direction 
of affairs; and these persons were eager to be 
restored to their posts and compensated for 
their losses. The government of Madras, ap- 
prised that war had commenced in Europe, 
and apprehensive of an attack from the 
French, became impatient for the return of 
the armament. The promises of the Nabob 
were large, the chances of a contest doubtful; 
and Clive consented to treat, though he ex- 
pressed his regret that things should not be 
concluded in so glorious a manner as he 
could have wished. 

With this negotiation commences a new 
chapter in the life of Clive. Hitherto he had 
been merely a soldier carrying into effect, 
with eminent ability and valour, the plans of 
others. Henceforth he is to be chiefly regarded 
as a statesman; and his military movements 
are to be considered as subordinate to his 
political designs. That in his new capacity he 
displayed great ability, and obtained great 
success, is unquestionable. But “it is also 
unquestionable that the transactions in which 
he now began to take a part have left a stain 
on his moral character. 

We can by no means agree with Sir John 
Malcolm, who is obstinately resolved to see 
nothing but honour and integrity in the con- 
duct of his hero. But we can as little agree 
with Mr. Mill, who has gone so far as to say 
that Clive was a man “to whom deception, 
when it suited his purpose, never cost a pang.” 
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ally the very opposite of a knave, bold even 
to temerity, sincere even to indiscretion, 
hearty in friendship, open in enmity. Neither 
in his private life, nor in those parts of his 
public life in which he had to do with his 
countrymen, do we find any signs of a pro- 
pensity to cunning. On the contrary, in all the 
disputes in which he was engaged as an Eng- 
lishman against Englishmen, from his boxing- 
matches at school to those stormy altercations 
at the India House and in Parliament amidst 
which his later years were passed, his very 
faults were those of a high and magnanimous 
spirit. The truth seems to have been that he 
considered Oriental politics as a game in which 
nothing was unfair. He knew that the stand- 
ard of morality among the natives of India 
differed widely from that established in Eng- 
land. He knew that he had to deal with men 
destitute of what in Europe is called honour, 
with men who would give any promise with- 
out hesitation, and break any promise without 
shame, with men who would unscrupulously 
employ corruption, perjury, forgery, to com- 
pass their ends. His letters show that the great 
difference between Asiatic and European mor- 
ality was constantly in his thoughts. He seems 
to have imagined, most erroneously in our 
opinion, that he could effect nothing against 
such adversaries, if he was content to be bound 
by ties from which they were free, if he went 
on telling truth, and hearing none, if he ful- 
filled, to his own hurt, all his engagements 
with confederates who never kept an engage- 
ment that was not to their advantage. Accord- 
ingly this man, in the other parts of his life 
an honourable English gentleman and a sol- 
dier, was no sooner matched against an In- 
dian intriguer, than he became himself an 
Indian intriguer, and descended, without scru- 
ple, to falsehood, to hypocritical caresses, to 
the substitution of documents, and to the 
counterfeiting of hands. 

The negotiations between the English and 
the Nabob were carried on chiefly by two 
agents, Mr. Watts, a servant of the Company, 
and a Bengalee of the name of Omichund. 
This Omichund had been one of the wealthiest 
native merchants resident at Calcutta, and had 
sustained great losses in consequence of the 
Nabob’s expedition against that place. In the 
course of his commercial transactions, he had 
seen much of the English, and was peculiarly 
qualified to serve as a medium of communi- 


Clive seems to us to have been constitution- 55 cation between them and a native court. He 
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possessed great influence with his own race, 
and had in large measure the Hindoo talents, 
quick observation, tact, dexterity, persever- 
ance, and the Hindoo vices, servility, greedi- 
ness, and treachery. 

The Nabob behaved with all the faithless- 
ness of an Indian statesman, and with all the 
levity of a boy whose mind had been enfee- 
bled by power and self-indulgence. He prom- 
ised, retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one time 
he advanced with his army in a threatening 
manner towards Calcutta; but when he saw 
the resolute front which the English presented, 
he fell back in alarm, and consented to make 
peace with them on their own terms. The 
treaty was no sooner concluded than he 
formed new designs against them. He in- 
trigued with the French authorities at Chan- 
dernagore. He invited Bussy to march from 
the Deccan to the Hoogley, and to drive the 
English out of Bengal. All this was well known 
to Clive and Watson. They determined accord- 
ingly to strike a decisive blow, and to attack 
Chandernagore, before the force there could 
be strengthened by new arrivals, either from 
the south of India, or from Europe. Watson 
directed the expedition by water, Clive by 
land. The success of the combined move- 
ments was rapid and complete. The fort, the 
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administration, his folly, his dissolute manners, 
and his love of the lowest company, had dis- 
gusted all classes of his subjects, soldiers, 
traders, civil functionaries, the proud and os- 


5 tentatious Mahommedans, the timid, supple, 


and parsimonious Hindoos. A formidable con- 
federacy was formed against him, in which 
were included Roydullub, the minister of fi- 
nance, Meer Jaffier, the principal commander 


100f the troops, and Jugget Seit, the richest 


banker in India. The plot was confided to the 
English agents, and a communication was 
opened between the malcontents at Moorshed- 
abad and the committee at Calcutta. 

In the committee there was much hesita- 
tion; but Clive’s voice was given in favour of 
the conspirators, and his vigour and firmness 
bore down all opposition. It was determined 
that the English should lend their powerful 


zo assistance to depose Surajah Dowlah, and to 


place Meer Jaffer on the throne of Bengal. 
In return, Meer Jaffier promised ample com- 
pensation to the Company and its servants, 
and a liberal donative to the army, the navy, 


25 and the committee. The odious vices of Sura- 


jah Dowlah, the wrongs which the English had 
suffered at his hands, the dangers to which 
our trade must have been exposed, had he 
continued to reign, appear to us fully to jus- 


garrison, the artillery, the military stores, all 3o tify the resolution of deposing him. But noth- 


fell into the hands of the English. Near five 
hundred European troops were among the 
prisoners. 

The Nabob had feared and hated the Eng- 
lish, even while he was still able to oppose to 
them their French rivals. The French were 
now vanquished; and he began to regard the 
English with still greater fear and still greater 
hatred. His weak and unprincipled mind os- 
cillated between servility and insolence. One 
day he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as part 
of the compensation due for the wrongs which 
he had committed. The next day he sent a 
present of jewels to Bussy, exhorting that dis- 


ing can justify the dissimulation which Clive 
stooped to practise. He wrote to Surajah 
Dowlah in terms so affectionate that they for 
a time lulled that weak prince into perfect 


35 security. The same courier who carried this 


“soothing letter,” as Clive calls it, to the Na- 
bob, carried to Mr. Watts a letter in the fol- 
lowing terms: “Tell Meer Jaffier to fear noth- 
ing. I will join him with five thousand men 


4o Who never turned their backs. Assure him I 


will march night and day to his assistance, and 

stand by him as long as I have a man left.” 
It was impossible that a plot which had so 

many ramifications should long remain entirely 


tinguished officer to hasten to protect Ben- 4; concealed. Enough reached the ears of the 


gal “against Clive, the daring in war, on 
whom,” says his Highness, ‘‘may all bad for- 
tune attend.” He ordered his army to march 
against the English. He countermanded his 
orders. He tore Clive’s letters. He then sent 
answers in the most florid language of com- 
pliment. He ordered Watts out of his pres- 
ence, and threatened to impale him. He again 
sent for Watts, and begged pardon for the in- 


Nabob to arouse his suspicions. But he was 
soon quieted by the fictions and_ artifices 
which the inventive genius of Omichund pro- 
duced with miraculous readiness. All was go- 


so ing well; the plot was nearly ripe; when Clive 


learned that Omichund was likely to play 
false. The artful Bengalee had been promised 
a liberal compensation for all that he had lost 
at Calcutta. But this would not satisfy him. 


sult. In the meantime, his wretched mal- ss; His services had been great. He held the 
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thread of the whole intrigue. By one word 
breathed in the ear of Surajah Dowlah, he 
could undo all that he had done. The lives of 
Watts, of Meer Jaffier, of all the conspirators, 
were at his mercy; and he determined to take 
advantage of his situation and to make his 
own terms. He demanded three hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling as the price of his se- 
crecy and of his assistance. The committee, 
incensed by the treachery and appalled by the 
danger, knew not what course to take. But 
Clive was more than Omichund’s match in 
Omichund’s own arts. The man, he said, was 
a villain. Any artifice which would defeat such 
knavery was justifiable. The best course would 
be to promise what was asked. Omichund 
would soon be at their mercy; and then they 
might punish him by withholding from him, 
not only the bribe which he now demanded, 
but also the compensation which all the other 
sufferers of Calcutta were to receive. 

His advice was taken. But how was the 
wary and sagacious Hindoo to be deceived? 
He had demanded that an article touching his 
claims should be inserted in the treaty be- 
tween Meer Jaffier and the English, and he 
would not be satisfied unless he saw it with 
his own eyes. Clive had an expedient ready. 
Two treaties were drawn up, one on white 
paper, the other on red, the former real, the 
latter fictitious. In the former Omichund’s 
name was not mentioned; the latter, which 
was to be shown to him, contained a stipu- 
lation in his favour. 

But another difficulty arose. Admiral Wat- 
son had scruples about signing the red treaty. 
Omichund’s vigilance and acuteness were such 
that the absence of so important a name 
would probably awaken his suspicions. But 
Clive was not a man to do anything by halves. 
We almost blush to write it. He forged Ad- 
miral Watson’s name. 

All was now ready for action. Mr. Watts 
fled secretly from Moorshedabad. -Clive put 
his troops in motion, and wrote to the Nabob 
in a tone very different from that of his pre- 
vious letters. He set forth all the wrongs 
which the British had suffered, offered to sub- 
mit the points in dispute to the arbitration of 
Meer Jaffier, and concluded by announcing 
that, as the rains were about to set in, he and 
his men would do themselves the honour of 
waiting on his Highness for an answer. 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his 
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English. It had been agreed that Meer Jaffier 
should separate himself from the Nabob, and 
carry over his division to Clive. But, as the 
decisive moment approached, the fears of the 
conspirator overpowered his ambition. Clive 
had advanced to Cossimbuzar; the Nabob lay 
with a mighty power a few miles off at Plas- 
sey; and still Meer Jaffier delayed to fulfil his 
engagements, and returned evasive answers to 
the earnest remonstrances of the English gen- 
eral. 

Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. 
He could place no confidence in the sincerity 
or in the courage of his confederate; and, 
whatever confidence he might place in his own 
military talents, and in the valour and disci- 
pline of his troops, it was no light thing to en- 
gage an army twenty times as numerous as 
his own. Before him lay a river over which it 
was easy to advance, but over which, if things 
went ill, not one of his little band would ever 
return. On this occasion, for the first and for 
the last time, his dauntless spirit, during a 
few hours, shrank from the fearful responsi- 
bility of making a decision. He called a coun- 
cil of war. The majority pronounced against 
fighting; and Clive declared his concurrence 
with the majority. Long afterwards, he said 
that he had never called but one council of 
war, and that, if he had taken the advice of 
that council, the British would never have 
been masters of Bengal. But scarcely had the 
meeting broken up when he was himself again. 
He retired alone under the shade of some 
trees, and passed near an hour there in 
thought. He came back determined to put 
everything to the hazard, and gave orders that 
all should be in readiness for passing the river 
on the morrow. 

The river was passed; and, at the close of 
a toilsome day’s march, the army, long after 
sunset, took up its quarters in a grove of 
mango-trees near Plassey, within a mile of 
the enemy. Clive was unable to sleep; he heard 
through the whole night, the sound of drums 
and cymbals from the vast camp of the Na- 
bob. It is not strange that even his stout heart 
should now and then have sunk, when he re- 
flected against what odds, and for what a 
prize he was in a few hours to contend. 

Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more 
peaceful. His mind, at once weak and stormy, 
was distracted by wild and horrible apprehen- 
sions. Appalled by the greatness and nearness 


whole force, and marched to encounter the ss of the crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading 
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every one who approached him, dreading to 
be left alone, he sat gloomily in his tent, 
haunted, a Greek poet would have said, by 
the furies of those who had cursed him with 
their last breath in the Black Hole. 

The day broke, the day which was to de- 
cide the fate of India. At sunrise the army of 
the Nabob, pouring through many openings of 
the camp, began to move towards the grove 
where the English lay. Forty thousand infan- :o 
try, armed with firelocks, pikes, swords, bows 
and arrows, covered the plain. They were ac- 
companied by fifty pieces of ordnance of the 
largest size, each tugged by a long team of 
white oxen, and each pushed on from behind 
by an elephant. Some smaller guns, under the 
direction of a few French auxiliaries, were 
perhaps more formidable. The cavalry were 
fifteen thousand, drawn, not from the effemi- 
nate population of Bengal, but from the 
bolder race which inhabits the northern prov- 
inces; and the practised eye of Clive could 
perceive that both the men and the horses 
were more powerful than those of the Carna- 
tic. The force which he had to oppose to this 
great multitude consisted of only three thou- 
sand men. But of these nearly a thousand 
were English; and all were led by English offi- 
cers, and trained in the English discipline. 
Conspicuous in the ranks of the little army 30 
were the men of the Thirty-Ninth Regiment, 
which still bears on its colours, amidst many 
honourable additions won under Wellington 
in Spain and Gascony, the name of Plassey, 
and the proud motto, Primus in Indis. 3 

The battle commenced with a cannonade in 
which the artillery of the Nabob did scarcely 
any execution, while the few field-pieces of the 
English produced great effect. Several of the 
most distinguished officers in Surajah Dow- qo 
lah’s service fell. Disorder began to spread 
through his ranks. His own terror increased 
every moment. One of the conspirators 
urged on him the expediency of retreat- 
ing. The insidious advice, agreeing as it did 45 
with what his own terrors suggested, was read- 
ily received. He ordered his army to fall back, 
and this order decided his fate. Clive snatched 
the moment, and ordered his troops to ad- 
vance. The confused and dispirited multitude 
gave way before the onset of disciplined val- 
our. No mob attacked by regular soldiers was 
ever more completely routed. The little band 
of Frenchmen, who alone ventured to con- 
front the English, were swept down the stream 55 
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of fugitives. In an hour the forces of Surajah 
Dowlah were dispersed, never to reassemble. 
Only five hundred of the vanquished were 
slain. But their camp, their guns, their bag- 
gage, innumerable waggons, innumerable cat- 
tle, remained in the power of the conquerors. 
With the loss of twenty-two soldiers killed 
and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered an 
army of near sixty thousand men, and sub- 
dued an empire larger and more populous than 
Great Britain. 

Meer Jaffier had given no assistance to the 
English during the action. But, as soon as he 
saw that the fate of the day was decided, he 
drew off his division of the army, and, when 
the battle was over, sent his congratulations 
to his ally. The next morning he repaired to 
the English quarters, not a little uneasy as to 
the reception which awaited him there. He 
gave evident signs of alarm when a guard was 
drawn out to receive him with the honours 
due to his rank. But his apprehensions were 
speedily removed, Clive came forward to meet 
him, embraced him, saluted him as Nabob of 
the three great provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, listened graciously to his apolo- 
gies, and advised him to march without delay 
to Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of 
battle with all the speed with which a fleet 
camel could carry him, and arrived at Moor- 
shedabad in little more than twenty-four 
hours. There he called his councillors round 
him. The wisest advised him to put himself 
into the hands of the English, from whom he 
had nothing worse to fear than deposition and 
confinement. But he attributed this sugges- 
tion to treachery. Others urged him to try the 
chance of war again. He approved the ad- 
vice, and issued orders accordingly. But he 
wanted spirit to adhere even during one day 
to a manly resolution. He learned that Meer 
Jaffier had arrived, and his terrors became in- 
supportable. Disguised in a mean dress, with 
a casket of jewels in his hand, he let himself 
down at night from a window of his palace, 
and accompanied by only two attendants, em- 
barked on the river for Patna. 

In a few days Clive arrived at Moorsheda- 
bad, escorted by two hundred English soldiers 
and three hundred sepoys. For his residence 
had been assigned a palace, which was sur- 
rounded by a garden so spacious that all the 
troops who accompanied him could conven- 
iently encamp within it. The ceremony of the 
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installation of Meer Jaffier was instantly per- 
formed. Clive led the new Nabob to the seat 
of honour, placed him on it, presented to him, 
after the immemorial fashion of the East, an 
offering of gold, and then, turning to the na- 
tives who filled the hall, congratulated them 
on the good fortune which had freed them 
from a tyrant. He was compelled on this oc- 
casion to use the services of an interpreter; 
for it is remarkable that, long as he resided 
in India, intimately acquainted as he was with 
Indian politics and with the Indian character, 
and adored as he was by his Indian soldiery, 
he never learned to express himself with facil- 
ity in any Indian language. He is said indeed 
to have been sometimes under the necessity 
of employing, in his intercourse with natives 
of India, the smattering of Portuguese which 
he had acquired, when a lad, in Brazil. 

The new sovereign was now called upon to 
fulfil the engagements into which he had en- 
tered with his allies. A conference was held 
at the house of Jugget Seit, the great banker, 
for the purpose cf making the necessary ar- 
rangements. Omichund came thither, fully be- 
lieving himself to stand high in the favour of 
Clive, who, with dissimulation surpassing even 
the dissimulation of Bengal, had up to that 
day treated him with undiminished kindness. 
The white treaty was produced and read. 
Clive then turned to Mr. Scrafton, one of the 
servants of the Company, and said in English, 
“Tt is now time to undeceive Omichund.” 
“Omichund,” said Mr. Scrafton in Hindo- 
stanee, “the red treaty is a trick. You 
are to have nothing.” Omichund fell back 
insensible into the arms of his attendants. He 
revived; but his mind was irreparably ruined. 
Clive, who, though little troubled by scruples 
of conscience in his dealings with Indian poli- 
ticians, was not inhuman, seems to have been 
touched. He saw Omichund a few days later, 
spoke to him kindly, advised him to make a 
pilgrimage to one of the great temples of In- 
dia, “in the hope that change of scene might 
restore his health, and was even disposed, not- 
withstanding all that had passed, again to em- 
ploy him in the public service. But from the 
moment of that sudden shock, the unhappy 
man sank gradually into idiocy. He who had 
formerly been distinguished by the strength of 
his understanding and the simplicity of his 
habits, now squandered the remains of his for- 
tune on childish trinkets, and loved to exhibit 
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with precious stones. In this abject state he 
languished a few months, and then died. 

We should not think it necessary to offer 
any remarks for the purpose of directing the 
judgment of our readers, with respect to this 
transaction, had not Sir John Malcolm under- 
taken to defend it in all its parts. He regrets, 
indeed, that it was necessary to employ means 
so lable to abuse as forgery; but he will not 
admit that any blame attaches to those who 
deceived the deceiver. He thinks that the Eng- 
lish were not bound to keep faith with one 
who kept no faith with them, and that, if 
they had fulfilled their engagements with the 
wily Bengalee, so signal an example of suc- 
cessful treason would have produced a crowd 
of imitators. Now, we will not discuss this 
point on any rigid principles of morality. In- 
deed, it is quite unnecessary to do so: for, 
looking at the question as a question of expe- 
diency in the lowest sense of the word, and 
using no arguments but such as Machiavelli 
might have employed in his conferences with 
Borgia, we are convinced that Clive was al- 
together in the wrong, and that he committed, 
not merely a crime, but a blunder. That hon- 
esty 1s the best policy is a maxim which we 
firmly believe to be generally correct, even 
with respect to the temporal interest of in- 
dividuals; but with respect to societies, the 
rule is subject to still fewer exceptions, and 
that for this reason, that the life of societies 
is longer than the life of individuals. It is pos- 
sible to mention men who have owed great 
worldly prosperity to breaches of private 
faith; but we doubt whether it be possible to 
mention a state which has on the whole been 
a gainer by a breach of public faith. The en- 
tire history of British India is an illustration 
of the great truth, that it is not prudent to 
oppose perfidy to perfidy, and that the most 
efficient weapon with which men can en- 
counter falsehood is truth. During a long 
course of years, the English rulers of India, 
surrounded by allies and enemies whom no 
engagement could bind, have generally acted 
with sincerity and uprightness; and the event 
has proved that sincerity and uprightness are 
wisdom. English valour and English intelli- 
gence have done less to extend and to preserve 
our Oriental empire than English veracity. All 
that we could have gained by imitating the 
doublings, the evasions, the fictions, the per- 
juries which have been employed against us, 
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have gained by being the one power in India 
on whose word reliance can be placed. No 
oath which superstition can devise, no hostage 
however precious, inspires a hundredth part 


of the confidence which is produced by the 5 


d 


“vea, yea,” and “nay, nay,” of a British en- 
voy. No fastness, however strong by art or 
nature, gives to its inmates a security like that 
enjoyed by the chief who, passing through 


the territories of powerful and deadly ene- xo 


mies, is armed with the British guarantee. 
The mightiest princes of the East can 
scarcely, by the offer of enormous usury, 
draw forth any portion of the wealth which 


is concealed under the hearths of their sub- 15 


jects. The British Government offers little 
more than four per cent.; and avarice hastens 
to bring forth tens of millions of rupees from 
its most secret repositories. A hostile mon- 


arch may promise mountains of gold to our 20 


sepoys, on condition that they will desert the 
standard of the Company. The Company 
promises only a moderate pension after a 
long service. But every sepoy knows that the 


promise of the Company will be kept; he2z; 


knows that if he lives a hundred years his 
rice and salt are as secure as the salary of 
the Governor-General: and he knows that 
there is not another state in India which would 
not, in spite of the most solemn vows, leave 
him to die of hunger in a ditch as soon as he 
had ceased to be useful. The greatest ad- 
vantage which a government can possess is 
to be the one trustworthy government in the 


midst of governments which nobody can trust. 35 


This advantage we enjoy in Asia. Had we 
acted during the last two generations on 
the principles which Sir John Malcolm ap- 
pears to have considered as sound, had we 


as often as we had to deal with people like 4o 


Omichund, retaliated by lying and forging, 
and breaking faith, after their fashion, it is 
our firm belief that no courage or capacity 
could have upheld our empire. 


Sir John Malcolm admits that Clive’s breach 4s 


of faith could be justified only by the strong- 
est necessity. As we think that breach of faith 
not only unnecessary, but most inexpedient, we 
need hardly say that we altogether condemn 
it. 5 
Omichund was not the only victim of the 
revolution. Surajah Dowlah was taken a few 
days after his flight, and was brought before 
Meer Jaffier. There he flung himself on the 


30 


and loud cries implored the mercy which 
he had never shown. Meer Jaffier hesitated; 
but his son Meeran, a youth of seventeen, 
who in feebleness of brain and savageness of 
nature greatly resembled the wretched cap- 
tive, was implacable. Surajah Dowlah was 
led into a secret chamber, to which in a short 
time the ministers of death were sent. In 
this act the English bore no part; and Meer 
Jaffier understood so much of their feelings 
that he thought it necessary to apologise 
to them for having avenged them on their 
most malignant enemy. 

The shower of wealth now fell copiously on 
the Company and its servants. A sum of 
eight hundred thousand pounds sterling, in 
coined silver, was sent down the river from 
Moorshedabad to Fort William. The fleet 
which conveyed this treasure consisted of 
more than a hundred boats, and performed 
its triumphal voyage with flags flying and 
music playing. Calcutta, which a few months 
before had been desolate, was now more pros- 
perous than ever. Tradé revived; and the 
signs of affluence appeared in every English 
house. As to Clive, there was no limit to his 
acquisitions but his own moderation. The 
treasury of Bengal was thrown open to him. 
There were piled up, after the usage of Indian 
princes, immense masses of coin, among which 
might not seldom be detected the florins and 
byzants with which, before any European ship 
had turned the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Venetians purchased the stuffs and spices of 
the East. Clive walked between heaps of gold 
and silver, crowned with rubies and diamonds, 
and was at liberty to help himself. He ac- 
cepted between two and three hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


I purpose to write the history of England 
from the accession of King James the Sec- 
ond down to a time which is within the mem- 
ory of men still living. I shall recount the 
errors which, in a few months, alienated a 
loyal gentry and priesthood from the House 
of Stuart. I shall trace the course of that 


ground in convulsions of fear, and with tears ;; revolution which terminated the long strug~ 
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gle between our sovereigns and their parlia- 
ments, and bound up together the rights of 
the people and the title of the reigning dyn- 
asty. I shall relate how the new settlement 
was, during many troubled years, successfully 
defended against foreign and domestic ene- 
mies; how, under that settlement, the author- 
ity of law and the security of property were 
found to be compatible with a liberty of dis- 
cussion and of individual action never before 
known; how, from the auspicious union of 
order and freedom, sprang a prosperity of 
which the annals of human affairs had fur- 
nished no example; how our country, from 
a state of ignominious vassalage, rapidly rose 
to the place of umpire among European pow- 
ers; how her opulence and her martial glory 
grew together; how, by wise and resolute 
good faith, was gradually established a public 
credit fruitful of marvels which to the states- 
men of any former age would have seemed 
incredible; how a gigantic commerce gave 
birth to a maritime power, compared with 
which every other maritime power, ancient 
or modern, sinks into insignificance; 
Scotland, after ages of enmity, was at length 
united to England, not merely by legal bonds, 
but by indissoluble ties of interest and af- 
fection; how, in America, the British colonies 
rapidly became far mightier and wealthier 
than the realms which Cortes and Pizarro 
had added to the dominions of Charles the 
Fifth; how, in Asia, British adventurers 
founded an empire not less splendid and 
more durable than that of Alexander. 

Nor will it be less my duty faithfully to 
record disasters mingled with triumphs, and 
great national crimes and follies far more 
humiliating than any disaster. It will be seen 
that even what we justly account our chief 
blessings were not without alloy. It will be 
seen that the system which effectually se- 
cured our liberties against the encroachments 
of kingly power gave birth to a new class of 
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abuses from which absolute monarchies are 4s 


exempt. It will be seen that, in consequence 
partly of unwise interference, and partly of 
unwise neglect, the increase of wealth and 
the extension of trade produced, together with 
immense good, some evils from which poor 
and rude societies are free. It will be seen 
how, in two important dependencies of the 
crown, wrong was followed by just retri- 
bution; how imprudence and obstinacy broke 
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colonies to the parent state; how Ireland, 
cursed by the domination of race over race, 
and of religion over religion, remained in- 
deed a member of the empire, but a withered 
and distorted member, adding no strength to 
the body politic, and reproachfully pointed 
at by all who feared or envied the greatness 
of England. 

Yet, unless I greatly deceive myself, the 
general effect of this chequered narrative will 
be to excite thankfulness in all religious minds, 
and hope in the breasts of all patriots. For 
the history of our country during the last hun- 
dred and sixty years is eminently the history 
of physical, of moral, and of intellectual im- 
provement. Those who compare the age on 
which their lot has fallen with a goiden age 
which exists only in their imagination may 
talk of degeneracy and decay: but no man 
who is correctly informed as to the past will 
be disposed to take a morose or desponding 
view of the present. 

I should very imperfectly execute the task 
which I have undertaken if I were merely 
to treat of battles and sieges, of the rise and 
fall of administrations, of intrigues in the 
palace, and of debates in the parliament. It 
will be my endeavour to relate the history of 
the people as well as the history of the gov- 
ernment, to trace the progress of useful and 
ornamental arts, to describe the rise of re- 
ligious sects and the changes of literary taste, 
to portray the manners of successive genera- 
tions, and not to pass by with neglect even 
the revolutions which have taken place in 
dress, furniture, repasts, and public amuse- 
ments. I shall cheerfully bear the reproach 
of having descended below the dignity of 
history, if I can succeed in placing before 
the English of the nineteenth century a true 
picture of the life of their ancestors... . 


CHAPTER III 
STATE OF ENGLAND IN 1685 


I intend, in this chapter, to give a descrip- 
tion of the state in which England was at the 
time when the crown passed from Charles 
the Second to his brother. Such a descrip- 
tion, composed from scanty and dispersed 
materials, must necessarily be very imper- 
fect. Yet it may perhaps correct some false 
notions which would make the subsequent 


the ties which bound the North American ss narrative unintelligible or uninstructive. 
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If we would study with profit the history 
of our ancestors, we must be constantly on 
our guard against that delusion which the 
well known names of families, places, and 
offices naturally produce, and must never for- 
get that the country of which we read was a 
very different country from that in which we 
live. In every experimental science there is 
a tendency towards perfection. In every hu- 
man being there is a wish to ameliorate his 
own condition. These two principles have often 
sufficed, even when counteracted by great pub- 
lic calamities and by bad institutions, to 
carry civilization rapidly forward. No ordinary 
misfortune, no ordinary misgovernment, will 
do so much to make a nation wretched, as the 
constant progress of physical knowledge and 
the constant effort of every man to better 
himself will do to make a nation prosperous. 
It has often been found that profuse ex- 
penditure, heavy taxation, absurd commercial 
restrictions, corrupt tribunals, disastrous wars, 
seditions, persecutions, conflagrations, inun- 
dations, have not been able to destroy capital 
so fast as the exertions of private citizens 
have been able to create it. It can easily be 
proved that, in our own land, the national 
wealth has, during at least six centuries, been 
almost uninterruptedly increasing; that it was 
greater under the Tudors than under the 
Plantagenets; that it was greater under the 
Stuarts than under the Tudors; that, in spite 
of battles, sieges, and confiscations, it was 
greater on the day of the Restoration than 
on the day when the Long Parliament met; 
that, in spite of maladministration, of extrava- 
gance, of public bankruptcy, of two costly 
and unsuccessful wars, of the pestilence and 
of the fire, it was greater on the day of the 
death of Charles the Second than on the day 
of his Restoration. This progress, having con- 
tinued during many ages, became at length, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
portentously rapid, and has proceeded, during 
the nineteenth, with accelerated velocity. In 
consequence partly of our geographical and 
partly of our moral position, we have, during 
several generations, been exempt from evils 
which have elsewhere impeded the efforts 
and destroyed the fruits of industry. While 
every part of the Continent, from Moscow 
to Lisbon, has been the theatre of bloody and 
devastating wars, no hostile standard has been 
seen here but as a trophy. While revolutions 
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ment has never once been subverted by vio- 
lence. During a hundred years there has been 
in our island no tumult of sufficient impor- 
tance to be called an insurrection. The law 
has never been borne down either by popular 
fury or by regal tyranny. Public credit has 
been held sacred. The administration of justice 
has been pure. Even in times which might by 
Englishmen be justly called evil times, we 
have enjoyed what almost every other nation 
in the world would have considered as an 
ample measure of civil and religious freedom. 
Every man has felt entire confidence that the 
state would protect him in the possession of 
what had been earned by his diligence and 
hoarded by his self-denial. Under the benig- 
nant influence of peace and liberty, science 
has flourished, and has been applied to prac- 
tical purposes on a scale never before known. 
The consequence is that a change to which 
the history of the old world furnishes no 
parallel has taken place in our country. Could 
the England of 1685 be, by some magical 
process, set before our eyes, we should not 
know one landscape in a hundred or one 
building in ten thousand. The country gentle- 
man would not recognize his own fields. The 
inhabitant of the town would not recognize 
his own street. Everything has been changed, 
but the great features of nature, and a few 
massive and durable works of human art. We 
might find out Snowdon and Windermere, 
the Cheddar Cliffs and Beachy Head. We 
might find out here and there a Norman 
minster, or a castle which witnessed the wars 
of the Roses. But, with such rare excep- 
tions, everything would be strange to us. 
Many thousands of square miles which are 
now rich corn land and meadow, intersected 
by green hedgerows, and dotted with villages 
and pleasant country seats, would appear as 
moors overgrown with furze, or fens aban- 
doned to wild ducks. We should see strag- 
gling huts built of wood and covered with 
thatch, where we now see manufacturing 
towns and seaports renowned to the farthest 
ends of the world. The capital itself would 
shrink to dimensions not much exceeding those 
of its present suburb on the south of the 
Thames. Not less strange to us would be the 
garb and manners of the people, the furniture 
and the equipages, the interior of the shops 
and dwellings. Such a change in the state of 
a nation seems to be at least as well entitled 


have taken place all around us, our govern- 55 to the notice of a historian as any change 
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of the dynasty or of the ministry... . 

We should-be much mistaken if we pictured 
to ourselves the squires of the seventeenth 
century as men bearing a close resemblance 
to their descendants, the county members and 
chairmen of quarter sessions with whom we 
are familiar. The modern country gentleman 
generally receives a liberal education, passes 
from a distinguished school to a distinguished 
college, and has every opportunity to become 
an excellent scholar. He has generally seen 
something of foreign countries. A considerable 
part of his life has generally been passed in 
the capital; and the refinements of the capital 
follow him into the country. There is perhaps 
no class of dwellings so pleasing as the rural 
seats of the English gentry. In the parks and 
pleasure grounds, nature, dressed yet not dis- 
guised by art, wears her most alluring form. 
In the buildings, good sense and good taste 
combine to produce a happy union of the 
comfortable and the graceful. The pictures, 
the musical instruments, the library, would in 
any other country be considered as proving 
the owner to be an eminently polished and 
accomplished man. A country gentleman who 
witnessed the Revolution was probably in 
receipt of about a fourth part of the rent 
which his acres now yield to his posterity. He 
was, therefore, as compared with his poster- 
ity, a poor man, and was generally under 
the necessity of residing, with little interrup- 
tion, on his estate. To travel on the Conti- 
nent, to maintain an establishment in Lon- 
don, or even to visit London frequently, were 
pleasures in which only the great proprietors 
could indulge. It may be confidently affirmed 
that of the squires whose names were then 
in the Commissions of Peace and Lieutenancy 
not one in twenty went to town once in 
five years, or had ever in his life wandered 
so far as Paris. Many lords of manors had re- 
ceived an education differing little from that 
of their menial servants. The heir- of an es- 
tate often passed his boyhood and youth at 
the seat of his family with no better tutors 
than grooms and gamekeepers, and scarce at- 
tained learning enough to sign his name to a 
Mittimus. If he went to school and to college, 
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erty. He examined samples of grain, handled 
pigs, and, on market days, made bargains over 
a tankard with drovers and hop merchants. 
lis chief pleasures were commonly derived 
from field sports and from an unrefined sensu- 
ality. His language and pronunciation were 
such as we should now expect to hear only 
from the most ignorant clowns. His oaths, 
coarse jests, and scurrilous terms of abuse 
were uttered with the broadest accent of his 
province. It was easy to discern, from the first 
words which he spoke, whether he came from 
Somersetshire or Yorkshire. He troubled him- 
self little about decorating his abode, and, 
if he attempted decoration, seldom produced 
anything but deformity. The litter of a farm- 
yard gathered under the windows of his bed- 
chamber, and the cabbages and gooseberry 
bushes grew close to his hall door. His table 
was loaded with coarse plenty; and guests 
were cordially welcomed to it. But, as the 
habit of drinking to excess was general in the 
class to which he belonged, and as his for- 
tune did not enable him to intoxicate large 


; assemblies daily with claret or canary, strong 


beer was the ordinary beverage. The quantity 
of beer consumed in those days was indeed 
enormous. For beer then was to the middle 
and lower classes, not only all that beer now 
is, but all that wine, tea, and ardent spirits 
now are. It was only at great houses, or on 
great occasions, that foreign drink was placed 
on the board. The ladies of the house, whose 
business it had commonly been to cook the 
repast, retired as soon as the dishes had 
been devoured, and left the gentlemen to 
their ale and tobacco. The coarse jollity of 
the afternoon was often prolonged till the 
revellers were laid under the table. 

It was very seldom that the country gentle- 
man caught glimpses of the great world; and 
what he saw of it tended rather to confuse 
than to enlighten his understanding. His opin- 
ions respecting religion, government, foreign 
countries, and former times, having been de- 
rived, not from study, from observation, or 
from conversation with enlightened compan- 
ions, but from such traditions as were current 
in his own small circle, were the opinions of 


he generally returned before he was twenty soa child. He adhered to them, however, with 


to the seclusion of the old hall, and there, 
unless his mind were very happily constituted 
by nature, soon forgot his academical pursuits 
in rural business and pleasures. His chief seri- 


the obstinacy which is generally found in 
ignorant men accustomed to be fed with 
flattery. His animosities were numerous and 
bitter. He hated Frenchmen and _ Italians, 


ous employment was the care of his prop- 5s Scotchmen and Irishmen, Papists and Presby- 
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terians, Independents and Baptists, Quakers 
and Jews. Towards London and Londoners 
he felt an aversion which more than once 
produced important political effects. His wife 
and daughter were in tastes and acquirements 5 
below a housekeeper or a stillroom maid of 
the present day. They stitched and spun, 
brewed gooseberry wine, cured marigolds, and 
made the crust for the venison pasty. 

From this description it might be supposed 
that the English esquire of the seventeenth 
century did not materially differ from a rustic 
miller or alehouse keeper of our time. There 
are, however, some important parts of his 
character still to be noted, which will greatly 
modify this estimate. Unlettered as he was 
and unpolished, he was still in some most im- 
portant points a gentleman. He was a member 
of a proud and powerful aristocracy, and was 
distinguished by many both of the good and 
of the bad qualities which belong to aristo- 
crats. His family pride was beyond that of a 
Talbot or a Howard. He knew the genealogies 
and coats of arms of all his neighbours, and 
could tell which of them had assumed sup- 
porters without any right, and which of them 
were so unfortunate as to be great grandsons 
of aldermen. He was a magistrate, and, as 
such, administered gratuitously to those who 
dwelt around him a rude patriarchal justice. 30 
which, in spite of innumerable blunders and 
of occasional acts of tyranny, was better than 
no justice at all. He was an officer of the 
trainbands; and his military dignity, though 
it might move the mirth of gallants who had 35 
served a campaign in Flanders, raised his char- 
acter in his own eyes and in the eyes of his 
neighbours. Nor indeed was his soldiership 
justly a subject of derision. In every county 
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there were elderly gentlemen who had seen ,, 


service which was no child’s play. One had 

been knighted by Charles the First, after 

the battle of Edgehill. Another still wore a 

patch over the scar which he had received at 

Naseby. A third had defended his old house 4; 
till Fairfax had blown in the door with a 
petard. The presence of these old Cavaliers, 
with their old swords and holsters, and with 
their old stories about Goring and Lunsford, 
gave to the musters of militia an earnest and 
warlike aspect which would otherwise have 
been wanting. Even those country gentlemen 
who were too young to have themselves ex- 
changed blows with the cuirassiers of the 
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Parliament had, from childhood, been sur- 
rounded by the traces of recent war, and 
fed with stories of the martial exploits of 
their fathers and uncles. Thus the character 
of the English esquire of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was compounded of two elements which 
we are not accustomed to find united. His ig- 
norance and uncouthness, his low tastes and 
gross phrases, would, in our time, be con- 
sidered as indicating a nature and a breeding 
thoroughly plebeian. Yet he was essentially 
a patrician, and had, in large measure, both 
the virtues and the vices which flourish among 
men set from their birth in high place, and 
accustomed to authority, to observance and 
to self-respect. It is not easy for a generation 
which is accustomed to find chivalrous senti- 
ments only in company with liberal studies 
and polished manners to image to itself a 
man with the deportment, the vocabulary, 
and the accent of a carter, yet punctilious on 
matters of genealogy and precedence, and 
ready to risk his life rather than see a stain 
cast on the honour of his house. It is, how- 
ever, only by thus joining together things 
seldom or never found together in our own 
experience, that we can form a just idea of 
that rustic aristocracy which constituted the 
main strength of the armies of Charles 
the First, and which long supported, with 
strange fidelity, the interest of his descend- 
ants. 

The gross, uneducated, untravelled country 
gentleman was commonly a Tory: but, though 
devotedly attached to hereditary monarchy, 
he had no partiality for courtiers and minis- 
ters. He thought, not without reason, that 
Whitehall was filled with the most corrupt 
of mankind; that of the great sums which 
the House of Commons had voted to the 
crown since the Restoration part had been 
embezzled by cunning politicians, and part 
squandered on buffoons and foreign courte- 
sans. His stout English heart swelled with in- 
dignation at the thought that the government 
of his country should be subject to French 
dictation. Being himself generally an old Cav- 
alier, or the son of an old Cavalier, he 
reflected with bitter resentment on _ the 
ingratitude with which the Stuarts had re- 
quited their best friends. Those who heard 
him grumble at the neglect with which he 
was treated, and at the profusion with which 
wealth was lavished on the bastards of Nell. 
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Gwynn and Madam Carwell, would have sup- 
posed him ripe for rebellion. But all this ill 
humour lasted only till the throne was really 
in danger. It was precisely when those whom 
the sovereign had loaded with wealth and 
honours shrank from his side that the country 
gentlemen, so surly and mutinous in the sea- 
son of his prosperity, rallied round him in a 
body. Thus, after murmuring twenty years 
at the misgovernment of Charles the Sec- 
ond, they came to his rescue in his extremity, 
when his own Secretaries of State and Lords 
of the Treasury had deserted him, and en- 
abled him to gain a complete victory over the 
opposition; nor can there be any doubt that 
they would have shown equal loyalty to his 
brother James, if James would, even at the 
last moment, have refrained from outraging 
their strongest feeling. For there was one 
institution, and one only, which they prized 
even more than hereditary monarchy; and 
that institution was the Church of England. 
Their love of the Church was not, indeed, 
the effect of study or meditation. Few among 
them could have given any reason, drawn from 
Scripture or ecclesiastical history, for adher- 
ing to her doctrines, her ritual, and her polity; 
nor were they, as a class, by any means strict 
observers of that code of morality which is 
common to all Christian sects. But the ex- 
perience of many ages proves that men may 
be ready to fight to the death, and to per- 
secute without pity, for a religion whose creed 
they do not understand, and whose precepts 
they habitually disobey. 

The rural clergy were even more vehement 
in Toryism than the rural gentry, and were 
a class scarcely less important. It is to be 
observed, however, that the individual clergy- 
man, as compared with the individual gentle- 
man, then ranked much lower than in our 
days. The main support of the Church was 
derived from the tithe; and the tithe bore to 
the rent a much smaller ratio than at pres- 
ent:*King estimated the whole income of the 
parochial and collegiate clergy at only four 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds a year; 
Davenant at only five hundred and forty- 
four thousand a year. It is certainly now 
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of these two sums. The average rent of the 
land has not, according to any estimate, in- 
creased proportionally. It follows that rectors 
and vicars must have been, as compared with 
the neighbouring knights and squires, much 
poorer in the seventeenth than in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The place of the clergyman in society had 
been completely changed by the Reformation. 
Before that event, ecclesiastics had formed 
the majority of the House of Lords, had, in 
wealth and splendour, equalled, and some- 
times outshone, the greatest of the temporal 
barons, and had generally held the highest 
civil offices. The Lord Treasurer was often a 
Bishop. The Lord Chancellor was almost al- 
ways so. The Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal 
and the Master of the Rolls were ordinarily 
churchmen. Churchmen transacted the most 
important diplomatic business. Indeed, almost 
all that large portion of the administration 
which rude and warlike nobles were incom- 
petent to conduct was considered as especially 
belonging to divines. Men, therefore, who 
were averse to the life of camps, and who 
were, at the same time, desirous to rise in the 
state, ordinarily received the tonsure. Among 
them were sons of all the most illustrious 
families, and near kinsmen of the throne, 
Scroops and Nevilles, Bourchiers, Staffords, 
and Poles. To the religious houses belonged 
the rents of immense domains, and all that 
large portion of the tithe which is now in the 
hands of laymen. Down to the middle of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, therefore, no line 
of life bore so inviting an aspect to ambitious 
and covetous natures as the priesthood. Then 
came a violent revolution. The abolition of 
the monasteries deprived the Church at once 
of the greater part of her wealth, and of her 
predominance in the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment. There was no longer an Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury or an Abbot of Reading seated among 
the peers, and possessed of revenues equal to 
those of a powerful Earl. The princely splen- 
dour of William of Wykeman and of William 
of Waynflete had disappeared. The scarlet 
hat of the Cardinal, the silver cross of the 
Legate, were no more. The clergy had also 


more than seven times as great as the larger so Jost the ascendency which is the natural re- 


1 My notion of the country gentleman of the seven- 
teenth century has been derived from sources too 
numerous to be recapitulated. I must leave my de- 
scription to the judgment of those who have studied 
the history ard the lighter literature of that age. 


ward of superior mental cultivation. Once 
the circumstance that a man could read had 
raised a presumption that he was in orders. 
But, in an age which produced such laymen 
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as William Cecil and Nicholas Bacon, Roger 
Ascham and Thomas Smith, Walter Mildmay 
and Francis Walsingham, there was no reason 
for calling away prelates from their dioceses 
to negotiate treaties, to superintend the 
finances, or to administer justice. The spirit- 
ual character not only ceased to be a quali- 
fication for high civil office, but began to 
be regarded as a disqualification. Those 


worldly motives, therefore, which had for-: 


merly induced so many able, aspiring, and 
high-born youths to assume the ecclesiastical 
habit, ceased to operate. Not one parish in 
two hundred then afforded what a man of 
family considered as a maintenance. There 
were still indeed prizes in the Church: but 
they were few; and even the highest were 
mean, when compared with the glory which 
had once surrounded the princes of the hier- 
archy. The state kept by Parker and Grindal 
seemed beggarly to those who remembered 
the imperial pomp of Wolsey, his palaces, 
which had become the favourite abodes of 
royalty, Whitehall and Hampton Court, the 
three sumptuous tables daily spread in his 
refectory, the forty-four gorgeous copes in 
his chapel, his running footmen in rich liv- 
eries, and his body-guards with gilded pole- 
axes. Thus the sacerdotal office lost its at- 
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England could obtain bread and shelter only 
by attaching themselves to the households 
of royalist gentlemen; and the habits which 
had been formed in those times of trouble 
continued long after the re-establishment of 
monarchy and episcopacy. In the mansions 
of men of liberal sentiments and cultivated 
understandings, the chaplain was doubtless 
treated with urbanity and kindness. His con- 
versation, his literary assistance, his spiritual 
advice, were considered as an ample return 
for his food, his lodging, and his stipend. But 
this was not the general feeling of the country 
gentlemen. The coarse and ignorant squire 
who thought that it belonged to his dignity 
to have grace said every day at his table by 
an ecclesiastic in full canonicals, found means 
to reconcile dignity with economy. A young 
Levite—such was the phrase then in use— 
might be had for his board, a small garret, and 
ten pounds a year, and might not only per- 
form his own professional functions, might 
not only be the most patient of butts and 
of listeners, might not only be always ready 
in fine weather for bowls, and in rainy weather 
for shovel-board, but might also save the 
expense of a gardener, or of a groom. Some- 
times the reverend man nailed up the apri- 
cots, and sometimes he curried the coach 


traction for the higher classes. During the 30 horses. He cast up the farrier’s bills. He 


century which followed the accession of Eliza- 
beth, scarce a single person of noble descent 
took orders. At the close of the reign of 
Charles the Second, two sons of peers were 
Bishops; four or five sons of peers were 
priests and held valuable preferment: but 
these rare exceptions did not take away the 
reproach which lay on the body. The clergy 
were regarded as, on the whole, a plebeian 
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walked ten miles with a message or a parcel. 
He was permitted to dine with the family; 
but he was expected to content himself with 
the plainest fare. He might fill himself with 
the corned beef and the carrots: but, as soon 
as the tarts and the cheesecakes made their 
appearance, he quitted his seat, and stood 
aloof till he was summoned to return thanks 
for the repast, from a great part of which 


class. And, indeed, for one who made the 4o he had been excluded.t 


figure of a gentleman, ten were mere menial 
servants. A large proportion of those divines 
who had no benefices, or whose benefices were 
too small to afford a comfortable revenue, 
lived in the houses of laymen. It had long 
been evident that this practice tended to de- 
grade the priestly character. Laud had exerted 
himself to effect a change; and Charles the 
First had repeatedly issued positive orders 
that none but men of high rank should pre- 
sume to keep domestic chaplains. But these 
injunctions had become obsolete. Indeed, dur- 
ing the domination of the Puritans, many 
of the ejected ministers of the Church of 
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Perhaps, after some years of service, he was 
presented to a living sufficient to support him: 
but he often found it necessary to purchase 
his preferment by a species of Simony, which 
furnished an inexhaustible subject of pleas- 
antry to three or four generations of scoffers. 
With his cure he was expected to take a wife. 
The wife had ordinarily been in the patron’s 
service; and it was well if she was not sus- 
pected of standing too high in the patron’s 


1 Eachard, Causes of the Contempt of the Clergy; 
Oldham, Satire addressed to a Friend about to leave 
the University; Tatler, 255. 258. That the English 
clergy were a lowborn class, is remarked in the 
Travels of Grand Duke Cosmo, 
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favour. Indeed, the nature of the matrimonial 
connections which the clergymen of that age 
were in the habit of forming is the most cer- 
tain indication of the place which the order 
held in the social system. An Oxonian, writing 
a few months after the death of Charles the 
Second, complained bitterly, not only that 
the country attorney and the country apothe- 
cary looked down with disdain on the coun- 
try clergyman, but that one of the lessons 
most earnestly inculcated on every girl of 
honourable family was to give no encourage- 
ment to a lover in orders, and that, if any 
young lady forgot this precept, she was al- 
most as much disgraced as by an illicit amour. 
Clarendon, who assuredly bore no ill will to 
the Church, mentions it as a sign of the 
confusion of ranks which the great rebellion 
had produced, that some damsels of noble 
families had bestowed themselves on divines. 
A waiting woman was generally considered as 
the most~ suitable helpmate for a parson. 
Queen Elizabeth, as head of.the Church, had 
given what seemed to be a formal sanction to 
this prejudice, by issuing special orders that 
no clergyman should presume to marry a 
servant girl without the consent of the master 
or mistress.t During several generations, ac- 
cordingly, the relation between priests and 
hand-maidens was a theme for endless jest; 
nor would it be easy to find, in the comedy of 
the seventeenth century, a single instance of a 
clergyman who wins a spouse above the rank 
of a cook.? Even so late as the time of George 
the Second, the keenest of all observers of life 
and manners, himself a priest, remarked that, 
in a great household, the chaplain was the re- 
source of a lady’s maid whose character had 
been blown upon, and who was therefore 
forced to give up hopes of catching the 
steward. 

In general the divine who quitted his chap- 
lainship for a benefice and a wife found 
that he had only exchanged one class of 
vexations for another. Not one living in fifty 
enabled the incumbent to bring up a family 
comfortably. As children multiplied and grew, 
the household of the priest became more and 


1 See the Injunctions of 1559, in Bishop Sparrow’s 
Collection. Jeremy Collier, in his Essay on 
speaks of this injunction with a bitterness which proves 
that his own pride had not heen effectually tamed. 

2Roger and Abigail in Fletcher’s Scornful Lady, 
Bull and the Nurse in Vanbrugh’s Relapse, Smirk 
and Susan in Shadwell’s Lancashire Witches, are in- 
stances. 

3 Swift’s Directions to Servants. 
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more beggarly. Holes appeared more and 
more plainly in the thatch of his parsonage 
and in his single cassock. Often it was only 
by toiling on his glebe, by feeding swine, and 
by loading dungcarts, that he could obtain 
daily bread; nor did his utmost exertions al- 
ways prevent the bailiffs from taking his con- 
cordance and his inkstand in execution. It was 
a white day on which he was admitted into 
the kitchen of a great house, and regaled by 
the servants with cold meat and ale. His 
children were brought up like the children 
of the neighbouring peasantry. His boys fol- 
lowed the plough; and his girls went out to 
service. Study he found impossible: for the 
advowson of his living would hardly have 
sold for a sum sufficient to purchase a good 
theological library; and he might be con- 
sidered as unusually lucky if he had ten or 
twelve dog-eared volumes among the pots and 
pans on his shelves. Even a keen and strong 
intellect might be expected to rust in so un- 
favourable a situation. 

Assuredly there was at that time no lack 
in the English Church of ministers distin- 
guished by abilities and learning. But it is 
to be observed that these ministers were not 
scattered among the rural population. They 
were brought together at a few places where 
the means of acquiring knowledge were abun- 
dant, and where the opportunities of vigorous 
intellectual exercise were frequent.* At such 
places were to be found divines qualified by 
parts, by eloquence, by wide knowledge of 


s literature, of science, and of life, to defend 


their Church victoriously against heretics and 
sceptics, to command the attention of frivo- 
lous and worldly congregations, to guide the 
deliberations of senates, and to make religion 
respectable, even in the most dissolute of 
courts. Some laboured to fathom the abysses 
of metaphysical theology; some were deeply 
versed in biblical criticism; and some threw 
light on the darkest parts of ecclestiastical 
history. Some proved themselves consummate 
masters of logic. Some cultivated rhetoric with 
such assiduity and success that their dis- 
courses are still justly valued as models of 
style. These eminent men were to be found, 
with scarce a single exception, at the Uni- 
versities, at the great Cathedrals, or in the 


4 This distinction between country clergy and town 
clergy is strongly marked by Eachard, and cannot but 
be observed by every person who has studied the 
ecclesiastical history of that age. 
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capital. Barrow had lately died at Cambridge; 
and Pearson had gone thence to the episcopal 
bench. Cudworth and Henry More were still 
living there. South and Pococke, Jane and 
Aldrich, were at Oxford. Prideaux was in the 
close of Norwich, and Whitby in the close 
of Salisbury. But it was chiefly by the London 
clergy, who were always spoken of as a class 
apart, that the fame of their profession for 
learning and eloquence was upheld. The prin- 
cipal pulpits of the metropolis were occupied 
about this time by a crowd of distinguished 
men, from among whom was selected a large 
proportion of the rulers of the Church. Sher- 
lock preached at the Temple, Tillotson at 
Lincoln’s Inn, Wake and Jeremy Collier at 
Gray’s Inn, Burnet at the Rolls, Stillingfleet 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Patrick at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, Fowler at St. Giles’s, Crip- 
plegate, Sharp at St. Giles’s in the Fields, Ten- 
ison at St. Martin’s, Sprat at St. Margaret’s, 
Beveridge at St. Peter’s in Cornhill. Of these 
twelve men, all of high note in ecclesiastical 
history, ten became Bishops, and four Arch- 
bishops. Meanwhile almost the only impor- 
tant theological works which came forth from 
a rural parsonage were those of George Bull, 
afterwards Bishop of St. David’s; and Bull 
never would have produced those works had 


Dryden was not ashamed to own that he had 
learned to write.2 The other section was des- 
tined to ruder and humbler service. It was 
dispersed over the country, and consisted 


s chiefly of persons not at all wealthier, and 


not much more refined, than small farmers or 
upper servants. Yet it was in these rustic 
priests, who derived but a scanty subsistence 
from their tithe sheaves and tithe pigs, and 


1o who had not the smallest chance of ever at- 


taining high professional honours, that the 
professional spirit was strongest. Among those 
divines who were the boast of the Universities 
and the delight of the capital, and who had 


15 attained, or might reasonably expect to at- 


tain, opulence and Jordly rank, a party, re- 
spectable in numbers, and more respectable 
in character, leaned towards constitutional 
principles of government, lived on friendly 


20 terms with Presbyterians, Independents, and 


Baptists, would gladly have seen a full tolera- 
tion granted to all Protestant sects, and would 
even have consented to make alterations in the 
Liturgy, for the purpose of conciliating honest 


25 and candid Nonconformists. But such latitudi- 


narianism was held in horror by the country 
parson. He was, indeed, prouder of his ragged 
gown than his superiors of their lawn and of 
their scarlet hoods. The very consciousness 


he not inherited an estate, by the sale of 30 that there was little in his worldly circum- 


which he was enabled to collect a library, 
such as probably no other country clergyman 
in England possessed.? 

Thus the Anglican priesthood was divided 


stances to distinguish him from the villagers 
to whom he preached led him to hold im- 
moderately high the dignity of that sacerdotal 
office which was his single title to reverence. 


into two sections, which, in acquirements, in 3s Having lived in seclusion, and having had 


manners, and in social position, differed widely 
from each other. One section, trained for cities 
and courts, comprised men familiar with all 
ancient and modern learning; men able to 


little opportunity of correcting his opinions 
by reading or conversation, he held and taught 
the doctrines of indefeasible hereditary right, 
of passive obedience, and of nonresistance in 


encounter Hobbes or Bossuet at all the 4o all their crude absurdity. Having been long 


weapons of controversy; men who could, 
in their sermons, set forth the majesty 
and beauty of Christianity with such justness 
of thought, and such energy of language, that 


engaged in a petty war against the neighbour- 
ing dissenters, he too often hated them for 
the wrongs which he had done them, and found 
no fault with the Five Mile Act and the 


the indolent Charles roused himself to listen, 45 Conventicle Act, except that those odious laws 


and the fastidious Buckingham forget to 
sneer; men whose address, politeness, and 
knowledge of the world qualified them to 
manage the consciences of the wealthy and 
noble; men with whom Halifax loved to dis- 
cuss the interests of empires, and from whom 


1 Nelson’s Life of Bull. As to the extreme difficulty 
which the country clergy found in procuring books, 
see the Life of Thomas Brav, the founder of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


had not a sharper edge. Whatever influence 
his office gave him was exerted with passionate 
zeal on the Tory side; and that influence was 
immense. It would be a great error to im- 


5° agine, because the country rector was in gen- 


2“T have frequently heard him (Dryden) own with 
pleasure, that if he had any talent for English prose 
it was owing to his having often read the writings of 
the great Archbishop Tillotson.’’ Congreve’s Dedica- 
tion of Dryden’s Plays. 
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eral not regarded as a gentleman, because he 
could not dare to aspire to the hand of one 
of the young ladies at the manor house, be- 
cause he was not asked into the parlours of 
the great, but was left to drink and smoke 
with grooms and butlers, that the power of 
the clerical body was smaller than at present. 
The influence of a class is by no means pro- 
portioned to the consideration which the mem- 
bers of that class enjoy in their individual 
capacity. A Cardinal is a much more exalted 
personage than a begging friar: but it would 
be a grievous mistake to suppose that the 
College of Cardinals has exercised a greater 
dominion over the public mind of Europe 
than the Order of Saint Francis. In Ireland, 
at present, a peer holds a far higher station 
in society than a Roman Catholic priest: yet 
there are in Munster and Connaught few 
counties where a combination of priests would 
not carry an election against a combination of 
peers. In the seventeenth century the pulpit 
was to a large portion of the population what 
the periodical press now is. Scarce any of 
the clowns who came to the parish church 
ever saw a Gazette or a political pamphlet. 
Ill informed as their spiritual pastor might 
be, he was yet better informed than them- 
selves: he had every week an opportunity of 
haranguing them; and his harangues were 
never answered. At every important conjunc- 
ture, invectives against the Whigs and exhor- 
tations to obey the Lord’s anointed resounded 
at once from many thousands of pulpits; and 
the effect was formidable indeed. Of all the 
causes which, after the dissolution of the 
Oxford Parliament, produced the violent reac- 
tion against the Exclusionists, the most potent 
seems to have been the oratory of the coun- 
try clergy. 

The power which the country gentlemen 
and the country clergymen exercised in the 
rural districts was in some measure counter- 
balanced by the power of the yeomanry, an 
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families must have made up more than a 
seventh of the whole population, derived 
their subsistence from little freehold estates. 
The average income of these small landhold- 
ers, an income made up of rent, profit, and 
wages, was estimated at between sixty and 
seventy pounds a year. It was computed that 
the number of persons who tilled their own 
land was greater than the number of those 
who farmed the land of others.! A large por- 
tion of the yeomanry had, from the time of 
the Reformation, leaned towards Puritanism, 
had, in the civil war, taken the side of the 
Parliament, had, after the Restoration, per- 
sisted in hearing Presbyterian and Independ- 
ent preachers, had, at elections, strenuously 
supported the Exclusionists, and had con- 
tinued, even after the discovery of the Rye 
House plot and the proscription of the Whig 
leaders, to regard Popery and arbitrary power 
with unmitigated hostility. 


Whoever examines the maps of London 
which were published towards the close of the 
reign of Charles the Second will see that only 
the nucleus of the present capital then ex- 
isted. The town did not, as now, fade by im- 
perceptible degrees into the country. No long 
avenues of villas, embowered in lilacs and 
laburnums, extended from the great centre 
of wealth and civilisation almost to the boun- 
daries of Middlesex and far into the heart of 
Kent and Surrey. In the east, no part of the 
immense line of warehouses and artificial lakes 
which now spreads from the Tower to Black- 
wall had even been projected. On the west, 
scarcely one of those stately piles of build- 
ing which are inhabited by the noble and 
wealthy was in existence; and Chelsea, which 
is now peopled by more than forty thousand 
human beings, was a quiet country village 
with about a thousand inhabitants.2 On the 
north, cattle fed, and sportsmen wandered 
with dogs and guns, over the site of the 


eminently manly and true hearted race. The 45 borough of Marylebone, and over far the great- 


petty proprietors who cultivated their own 
fields with their own hands and enjoyed a 
modest competence, without affecting to have 
scutcheons and crests, or aspiring to sit on 
the bench of justice, then formed a much 
more important part of the nation than at 
present. If we may trust the best statistical 
writers of that age, not less than a hundred 
and sixty thousand proprietors, who with their 


50 


est part of the space now covered by the 
boroughs of Finsbury and of the Tower Ham- 
lets. Islington was almost a solitude; and 
poets loved to contrast its silence and repose 
with the din and turmoil of the monster 


11 have taken Davenant’s estimate, which is a little 

lower than King’s. ; 
2Lyson’s Environs of London. The baptisms at 

Chelsea, between 1680 and 1690, were only forty-two 


a year. 
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London. On the south the capital is now 
connected with its suburb by several bridges, 
not inferior in magnificence and solidity to 
the noblest works of the Cesars. In 1685, a 
single line of irregular arches, overhung by 5 
piles of mean and crazy houses, and garnished, 
after a fashion worthy of the naked barba- 
rians of Dahomey, with scores of mouldering 
heads, impeded the navigation of the river. 
Of the metropolis, the City, properly so: 
called, was the most important division. At 
the time of the Restoration it had been built, 
for the most part, of wood and plaster; the 
few bricks that were used were ill baked; 
the booths where goods were exposed to sale 
projected far into the streets and were over- 
hung by the upper stories. A few specimens 
of this architecture may still be seen in those 
districts which were not reached by the great 
fire. That fire had, in a few days, covered a 
space of little less than a square mile with 
the ruins of eighty-nine churches and of thir- 
teen thousand houses. But the City had risen 
again with a celerity which had excited the 
admiration of neighbouring countries. Unfor- 2 
tunately, the old lines of the streets had been 
to a great extent preserved; and those lines, 
originally traced in an age when even prin- 
cesses performed their journeys on horseback, 
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were often too narrow to allow wheeled car- 30 


rlages to pass each other with ease, and were 
therefore ill adapted for the residence of 
wealthy persons in an age when a coach and 
six was a fashionable luxury. The style of 
building was, however, far superior to that 35 
of the City which had perished. The ordinary 
material was brick, of much better quality 
than had formerly been used. On the sites 
of the ancient parish churches had arisen a 


multitude of new domes, towers, and spires 4o 


which bore the mark of the fertile genius 
of Wren. In every place save one the traces 
of the great devastation had been completely 
effaced. But the crowds of workmen, the 


scaffolds and the masses of hewn stone, were 45 


still to be seen where the noblest of Protestant 
temples was slowly rising on the ruins of the 
old Cathedral of St. Paul.? 


1 Cowley, Discourse of Solitude. 

2The fullest and most trustworthy 
about the state of the buildings of London at this time 
is to be derived from the maps and drawings in the 
British Museum and in the Pepysian Library. The 
badness of the bricks in the old buildings of London 
is particularly mentioned in the Travels of the Grand 
Duke Cosmo. There is an account of the works at 


information 5° 


The whole character of the City has, since 
that time, undergone a complete change. At 
present the bankers, the merchants, and the 
chief shopkeepers repair thither on six morn- 
ings of every week for the transaction of busi- 
ness: but they reside in other quarters of 
the metropolis, or at suburban country seats 
surrounded by shrubberies and flower gardens. 
This revolution in private habits has produced 
a political revolution of no small importance. 
The City is no longer regarded by the wealth- 
jest traders with that attachment which every 
man naturally feels for his home. It is no 
longer associated in their minds with domestic 
affections and endearments. The fireside, the 
nursery, the social table, the quiet bed are 
not there. Lombard Street and Threadneedle 
Street are merely places where men toil and 
accumulate. They go elsewhere to enjoy and 
to expend. On a Sunday, or in an evening after 
the hours of business, some courts and alleys, 
which a few hours before had been alive with 
hurrying feet and anxious faces, are as silent 
as the glades of a forest. The chiefs of the 
mercantile interest are no longer citizens. 
They avoid, they almost contemn, municipal 
honours and duties. Those honours and duties 
are abandoned to men who, though useful 
and highly respectable, seldom belong to the 
princely commercial houses of which the 
names are renowned throughout the world. 

In the seventeenth century the City was 
the merchant’s residence. Those mansions of 
the great old burghers which still exist have 
been turned into counting houses and ware- 
houses: but it is evident that they were orig- 
inally not inferior in magnificence to the 
dwellings which were then inhabited by the 
nobility. They sometimes stand in retired and 
gloomy courts, and are accessible only by 
inconvenient passages: but their dimensions 
are ample, and their aspect stately. The en- 
trances are decorated with richly carved pil- 
lars and canopies. The staircases and landing 
places are not wanting in grandeur. The floors 
are sometimes of wood, tessellated after the 
fashion of France. The palace of Sir Robert 
Clayton, in the Old Jewry, contained a superb 
banqueting room wainscoted with cedar, and 
adorned with battles of gods and giants in 
fresco. Sir Dudley North expended four thou- 
sand pounds, a sum which would then have 


to quote such nauseous balderdash; but I have been 
forced to descend even lower, if possible, in search 


St. Paul’s in Ward’s London Spy. I am almost ashamed 55 of materials. 
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been important to a Duke, on the rich fur- 
niture of his reception rooms in Basinghall 
Street. In such abodes, under the last Stuarts, 
the heads of the great firms lived splendidly 
and hospitably. To their dwelling place they 
were bound by the strongest ties of interest 
and affection. There they had passed their 
youth, had made their friendships, had courted 
their wives, had seen their children grow up, 
had laid the remains of their parents in the 
earth, and expected that their own remains 
would be laid. That intense patriotism which 
is peculiar to the members of societies con- 
gregated within a narrow space was, in such 
circumstances, strongly developed. London 
was, to the Londoner, what Athens was to 
the Athenian of the age of Pericles, what 
Florence was to the Florentine of the fifteenth 
century. The citizen was proud of the gran- 
deur of his city, punctilious about her claims 
to respect, ambitious of her offices, and zeal- 
OUSMORm Mer mirancMisesi. at 

We should greatly err if we were to sup- 
pose that any of the streets and squares then 
bore the same aspect as at present. The great 
majority of the houses, indeed, have, since 
that time, been wholly, or in great part, re- 
built. If the most fashionable parts of the 
capital could be placed before us, such as they 


then were, we should be disgusted by their 30 


squalid appearance, and poisoned by their 
noisome atmosphere. In Covent Garden a 
filthy and noisy market was held close to the 
dwellings of the great. Fruit women screamed, 
carters fought, cabbage stalks and rotten 
apples accumulated in heaps at the thresholds 
of the Countess of Berkshire and of the 
Bishop of Durham.+ 

The centre of Lincoln’s Inn Fields was an 
open space where the rabble congregated 
every evening, within a few yards of Cardigan 
House and Winchester House, to hear mounte- 
banks harangue, to see bears dance, and to 
set dogs at oxen. Rubbish was shot in every 
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part of the area. Horses were exercised there. 4s 


The beggars were as noisy and importunate as 
in the worst governed cities of the Continent. 
A Lincoln’s Inn mumper was a proverb. The 
whole fraternity knew the arms and liveries 


of every charitably disposed grandee in the so 


neighbourhood, and, as soon as his lordship’s 


1 See a very curious plan of Covent Garden made 
about 1690, and engraved for Smith’s History of West- 
minster. See also Hogarth’s Morning, painted while 
some of the houses in the Piazza were still occupied 
by people of fashion. 


coach and six appeared, came hopping and 
crawling in crowds to persecute him. These 
disorders lasted, in spite of many accidents, 
and of some legal proceedings, till, in the reign 
of George the Second, Sir Joseph Jekyll, 
Master of the Rolls, was knocked down and 
nearly killed in the middle of the square. Then 
at length palisades were set up, and a pleas- 
ant garden laid out.? 

Saint James’s Square was a receptacle for 
all the offal and cinders, for all the dead cats 
and dead dogs, of Westminster. At one time 
a cudgel player kept the ring there. At an- 
other time an impudent squatter settled him- 
self there, and built a shed for rubbish under 
the windows of the gilded saloons in which the 
first magnates of the realm, Norfolks, Or- 
monds, Kents, and Pembrokes, gave banquets 
and balls. It was not till these nuisances had 
lasted through a whole generation, and till 
much had been written about them, that the 
inhabitants applied to Parliament for per- 
mission to put up rails and to plant trees. 

When such was the state of the region in- 
habited by the most luxurious portion of so- 
ciety, we may easily believe that the great 
body of the population suffered what would 
now be considered as insupportable griev- 
ances. The pavement was detestable; all for- 
eigners cried shame upon it. The drainage was 
so bad that in rainy weather the gutters soon 
became torrents. Several facetious poets have 
commemorated the fury with which these 
black rivulets roared down Snow Hill and 
Ludgate Hill, bearing to Fleet Ditch a vast 
tribute of animal and vegetable filth from 
the stalls of butchers and greengrocers. This 
flood was profusely thrown to right and left 
by coaches and carts. To keep as far from 
the carriage road as possible was therefore 
the wish of every pedestrian. The mild and 
timid gave the wall. The bold and athletic 
took it. If two roisterers met, they cocked 
their hats in each other’s faces, and pushed 
each other about till the weaker was shoved 
towards the kennel. If he was a mere bully 


2London Spy; Tom Brown’s Comical View of Lon- 
don and Westminster; Turner’s Propositions for the 
employing of the Poor, 1678; Daily Courant and Daily 
Journal of June 7, 1733; Case of Michael v. Allestree, 
in 1676, 2 Levinz. p. 172. Michael had been run over 
by two horses which Allestree was breaking in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. The declaration set forth that the 
defendant “porta deux chivals ungovernable en un 
coach, et improvide, incaute, et absque debita con- 
sideratione ineptitudinis locila eux drive pur eux faire 
tractable et apt pur un coach, quels chivals, pur cec 
que, per leur ferocite, ne poient estre rule, curre sur le 


55 plaintiff et le noie.” 
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he sneaked off, muttering that he should find 
a time. If he was pugnacious, the encounter 
probably ended in a duel behind Montague 
House. 

The houses were not numbered. There 
would indeed have been little advantage in 
numbering them; for of the coachmen, chair- 
men, porters, and errand boys of London, a 
very small proportion could read. [t was nec- 
essary to use marks which the most ignorant 
could understand. The shops were therefore 
distinguished by painted signs, which gave 
a gay and grotesque aspect to the streets. The 
walk from Charing Cross to Whitechapel lay 
through an endless succession of Saracens’ 
Heads, Royal Oaks, Blue Bears, and Golden 
Lambs, which disappeared when they were 
no longer required for the direction of the 
common people. 

When the evening closed in, the difficulty 
and danger of walking about London became 
serious indeed. The garret windows were 
opened, and pails were emptied, with little 
regard to those who were passing below. 
Falls, bruises, and broken bones were of con- 
stant occurrence. For, till the last year of 
the reign of Charles the Second, most of the 
streets were left in profound darkness. Thieves 
and robbers plied their trade with impunity: 
yet they were hardly so terrible to peaceable 
citizens as another class of ruffians. It was a 
favourite amusement of dissolute young gentle- 
men to swagger by night about the town, 
breaking windows, upsetting sedans, beating 
quiet men, and offering rude caresses to pretty 
women. Several dynasties of these tyrants had, 
since the Restoration, domineered over the 
streets. The Muns and Tityre Tus had given 
place to the Hectors, and the Hectors had 
been recently succeeded by the Scourers. At 
a later period arose the Nicker, the Hawcu- 
bite, and the yet more dreaded name of Mo- 
hawk.? The machinery for keeping the peace 


1 Lettres sur les Anglois, written early in the reign 
of William the Third; Swift’s City Shower; Gay’s 
Trivia. Johnson used to relate a curious conversation 
which he had with his mother about giving and taking 
the wall. e 

2 Oldham’s Imitation of the 3d Satire of Juvenal, 
1682; Shadwell’s Scourers, 1690. Many other author- 
ities will readily occur to all who are acquainted with 
the popular literature of that and the succeeding gener- 
ation. It may be suspected that some of the Tityre Tus, 
like good Cavaliers, broke Milton’s windows shortly 
after the Restoration. I am confident that he was 
thinking of those pests of London when he dictated 
the noble lines,— 

“And in luxurious cities, when the noise 

Of riot ascends above the loftiest towers, 

And injury and outrage, and when night 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.” 
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was utterly contemptible. There was an Act 
of Common Council which provided that more 
than a thousand watchmen should be con- 
stantly on the alert in the city, from sunset 
to sunrise, and that every inhabitant should 
take his turn of duty. But this Act was neg- 
ligently executed. Few of those who were 
summoned left their homes, and those few 
generally found it more agreeable to tipple 
in ale-houses than to pace the streets. 

It ought to be noticed that, in the last 
year of the reign of Charles the Second, be- 
gan a great change in the police of London, 
a change which has perhaps added as much 
to the happiness of the body of the people 
as revolutions of much greater fame. An in- 
genious projector, named Edward Heming, ob- 
tained letters patent conveying to him, for a 
term of years, the exclusive right of lighting 
up London. He undertook, for a moderate 
consideration, to place a light before every 
tenth door, on moonless nights, from 
Michaelmas to Lady Day, and from six to 
twelve of the clock. Those who now see the 
capital all the year round, from dusk to 
dawn, blazing with a splendour compared with 
which the illuminations for La Hogue and 
Blenheim would have looked pale, may per- 
haps smile to think of Heming’s lanterns, 
which glimmered feebly before one house in 
ten during a small part of one night in three. 
But such was not the feeling of his con- 
temporaries. His scheme was_ enthusiasti- 
cally applauded, and furiously attacked. The 
friends of improvement extolled him as the 
greatest of all the benefactors of his city. 
What, they asked, were the boasted inventions 
of Archimedes, when compared with the 
achievement of the man who had turned 
the nocturnal shades into noonday? In spite 
of these eloquent eulogies the cause of dark- 
ness was not left undefended. There were fools 
in that age who opposed the introduction of 
what was called the new light as strenuously 
as fools in our age have opposed the intro- 
duction of vaccination and railroads, as stren- 
uously as the fools of an age anterior to the 
dawn of history doubtless opposed the in- 
troduction of the plough and of alphabetical 
writing. Many years after the date of Hem- 
ing’s patent there were extensive districts in 
which no lamp was seen. 

We may easily imagine what, in such times, 
must have been the state of the quarters of 
London which were peopled by the outcasts of 
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society. Among those quarters one had at- 
tained a scandalous pre-eminence. On the con- 
fines of the City and the Temple had been 
founded, in the thirteenth century, a House of 
Carmelite Friars, distinguished by their white 
hoods. The precinct of this house had, be- 
fore the Reformation, been a sanctuary for 
criminals, and still retained the privilege of 
protecting debtors from arrest. Insolvents 
consequently were to be found in every 
dwelling, from cellar to garret. Of these a 
large proportion were knaves and libertines, 
and were followed to their asylum by women 
more abandoned than themselves. The civil 
power was unable to keep order in a district 
swarming with such inhabitants; and thus 
White-friars became the favourite resort of 
all who wished to be emancipated from the re- 
straints of the law. Though the immunities 
legally belonging to the place extended only to 
cases of debt, cheats, false witnesses, forgers, 
and highwaymen found refuge there. For 
amidst a rabble so desperate no peace officer’s 
life was in safety. At the cry of “Rescue” bul- 
lies with swords and cudgels, and termagant 
hags with spits and broomsticks, poured forth 
by hundreds; and the intruder was fortunate 
if he escaped back into Fleet Street, hustled, 
stripped, and pumped upon. Even the warrant 


stowed, not by him, but by his advisers. 
Every ambitious and covetous man perceived 
that he would consult his own interest far bet- 
ter by acquiring the dominion of a Cornish 
s borough, and by rendering good service to the 
ministry during a critical session, than by be- 
coming the companion, or even the minion, of 
his prince. It was therefore in the antecham- 
bers, not of George the First and of George 


16 the Second, but of Walpole and of Pelham, 


that the daily crowd of courtiers was to be 
found. It is also to be remarked that the same 
revolution which made it impossible that our 
‘Kings should use the patronage of the state, 


1s merely for the purpose of gratifying their per- 


sonal predilections, gave us several Kings un- 
fitted by their education and habits to be gra- 
cious and affable hosts. They had been born 
and bred on the Continent. They never felt 


zo themselves at home in our island. If they 


spoke our language, they spoke it inelegantly 
and with effort. Our national character they 
never fully understood. Our national manners 
they hardly attempted to acquire. The most 


25 important part of their duty they performed 


better than any ruler who had preceded them: 
for they governed strictly according to law: 
but they could not be the first gentlemen of 
the realm, the heads of polite society. If ever 


of the Chief Justice of England could not 3. they unbent, it was in a very small circle 


be executed without the help of a company 
of musketeers. Such relics of the barbarism 
of the darkest ages were to be found within 
a short walk of the chambers where Somers 
was studying history and law, of the chapel 
where Tillotson was preaching, of the coffee 
house where Dryden was passing judgment 
on poems and plays, and of the hall where 
the Royal Society was examining the astro- 
nomical system of Isaac Newton. 

Each of the two cities which made up the 
capital of England had its own centre of at- 
traction. In the metropolis of commerce the 
point of convergence was the Exchange; in 
the metropolis of fashion the Palace. But 
the Palace did not retain its influence so long 
as the Exchange. The Revolution completely 
altered the relations between the court and 
the higher classes of society. It was by de- 
grees discovered that the King, in his in- 
dividual capacity, had very little to give; that 
coronets and garters, bishoprics and embas- 
sies, lordships of the Treasury and tellerships 
of the Exchequer, nay, even charges in the 


where hardly an English face was to be seen; 
and they were never so happy as when they 
could escape for a summer to their native 
land. They had indeed their days of reception 


35 for our nobility and gentry; but the reception 


was mere matter of form, and became at last 
as solemn a ceremony as a funeral. 

Not such was the court of Charles the 
Second. Whitehall, when he dwelt there, was 


4o the focus of political intrigue and of fashion- 


able gaiety. Half the jobbing and half the 
flirting of the metropolis went on under his 
roof. Whoever could make himself agreeable 
to the prince, or could secure the good offices 


45 of the mistress, might hope to rise in the 


world without rendering any service to the 
government, without being even known by 
sight to any minister of state. This courtier 
got a frigate, and that a company; a third the 


so pardon of a rich offender; a fourth, a lease of 


crown land on easy terms. If the King no- 
tified his pleasure that a briefless lawyer should 
be made a judge, or that a libertine baronet 
should be made a peer, the gravest counsel- 


royal stud and bedchamber, were really be-ss lors, after a little murmuring, submitted. In- 
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terest, therefore, drew a constant press of 

suitors to the gates of the palace; and those 

gates always stood wide. The King kept open 

house every day, and all day long, for the 

good society of London, the extreme Whigs 5 
only excepted. Hardly any gentleman had any 
difficulty in making his way to the royal pres- 
ence. The levee was exactly what the word 
imports. Some men of quality came every 
morning to stand round their master, to chat 
with him while his wig was combed and his 
cravat tied, and to accompany him on his early 
waik through the Park. All persons who had 
been properly introduced might, without any 
special invitation, go to see him dine, sup, 
dance, and play at hazard, and might have the 
pleasure of hearing him tell stories, which in- 
deed he told remarkably well, about his flight 
from Worcester, and about the misery which 
he had endured when he was a state prisoner 
in the hands of the canting meddling preachers 
of Scotland. Bystanders whom His Majesty 
recognised often came in for a courteous word. 
This proved a far more successful kingcraft 
than any that his father or grandfather had 
practised. It was not easy for the most aus- 
tere republican of the school of Marvel to re- 
sist the fascination of so much good humour 
and affability: and many a veteran Cavalier, 


in whose heart the remembrance of unre-3o 


quited sacrifices and services had been fester- 
ing during twenty years, was compensated in 
one moment for wounds and sequestrations 
by his sovereign’s kind nod, and “God bless 
you, my old friend!” 3 
Whitehall naturally became the chief staple 
of news. Whenever there was a rumour that 
anything important had happened or was 
about to happen, people hastened thither to 


obtain intelligence from the fountain head. 40 


The galleries presented the appearance of a 
modern club room at an anxious time. They 
were full of people inquiring whether the 
Dutch mail was in, what tidings the express 
from France had brought, whether 
Sobiesky had beaten the Turks, whether the 
Doge of Genoa was really at Paris. These 
were matters about which it was safe to talk 
aloud. But there were subjects concerning 


which information was asked and given in s0 


whispers. Had Halifax got the better of 
Rochester? Was there to be a Parliament? 
Was the Duke of York really going to Scot- 
land? Had Monmouth really been summoned 
from the Hague? Men tried to read the coun- 
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tenance of every minister as he went through 
the throng to and from the royal closet. All 
sorts of auguries were drawn from the tone 
in which His Majesty spoke to the Lord Presi- 
dent, or from the laugh with which His Maj- 
esty honoured a jest of the Lord Privy Seal; 
and in a few hours the hopes and fears in- 
spired by such slight indications had spread 
to all the coffee houses from St. James’s to 
the Tower.t 

The coffee house must not be dismissed 
with a cursory mention. It might indeed at 
that time have been not improperly called 
a most important political institution. No 
Parliament had sat for years. The municipal 
council of the City had ceased to speak the 
sense of the citizens. Public meetings, har- 
angues, resolutions, and the rest of the mod- 
ern machinery of agitation had not yet come 
into fashion. Nothing resembling the modern 
newspaper existed. In such circumstances the 
coffee houses were the chief organs through 
which the public opinion of the metropolis 
vented itself. 

The first of these establishments had been 
set up, in the time of the Commonwealth, by 
a Turkey merchant, who had acquired among 
the Mahometans a taste for their favourite 
beverage. The convenience of being able to 
make appointments in any part of the town, 
and of being able to pass evenings socially at 
a very small charge, was so great that the 
fashion spread fast. Every man of the upper 
or middle class went daily to his coffee house 
to learn the news and to discuss it. Every 
coffee house had one or more orators to whose 
eloquence the crowd listened with admiration, 
and who soon became, what the journalists of 
our own time have been called, a fourth Es- 
tate of the realm. The court had long seen 
with uneasiness the growth of this new power 
in the state. An attempt had been made, dur- 
ing Danby’s administration, to close the coffee 
houses. But men of all parties missed their 
usual places of resort so much that there was 
an universal outcry. The government did not 
venture, in opposition to a feeling so strong 
and general, to enforce a regulation of which 
the legality might well be questioned. Since 
that time ten years had elapsed, and during 

1 The sources from which I have drawn my infor- 
mation about the state of the court are too numerous 
to recapitulate. Among them are the Despatches of 
Barillon, Van Citters, Ronquillo, and Adda, the Travels 


of the Grand Duke Cosmo, the Diaries of Pepys, 
Evelyn, and Teonge, and the Memoirs of Grammont 


55 and Reresby. 
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those years the number and influence of the 
coffee houses had been constantly increasing. 
Foreigners remarked that the coffee house 
was that which especially distinguished Lon- 
don from all other cities; that the coffee house 
was the Londoner’s home, and that those who 
wished to find a gentleman commonly asked, 
not whether he lived in Fleet Street or Chan- 
cery Lane, but whether he frequented the 
Grecian or the Rainbow. Nobody was ex- 
cluded from these places who laid down his 
penny at the bar. Yet every rank and pro- 
fession, and every shade of religious and po- 
litical opinion, had its own headquarters. 
‘There were houses near St. James’s Park 
where fops congregated, their heads and shoul- 
ders covered with black or flaxen wigs, not 
less ample than those which are now worn by 
the Chancellor and by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. The wig came from 
Paris;~and so did- the rest of the fine gentle- 
man’s ornaments, his embroidered coat, his 
fringed gloves, and the tassel which upheld his 
pantaloons. The conversation was in that di- 
alect which, long after it had ceased to be 
spoken in fashionable circles, continued, in the 
mouth of Lord Foppington, to excite the mirth 
of theatres. The atmosphere was like that 
of a perfumer’s shop. Tobacco in any other 
form than that of richly scented snuff was 
held in abomination. If any clown, ignorant 
of the usages of the house, called for a pipe, 
the sneers of the whole assembly and the 
short answers of the waiters soon convinced 
him that he had better go somewhere else. 
Nor, indeed, would he have had far to go. 
For, in general, the coffee rooms reeked with 
tobacco like a guardroom; and strangers some- 
times expressed their surprise that so many 
people should leave their own firesides to sit 
in the midst of eternal fog and stench. No- 
where was the smoking more constant than at 
Will’s. That celebrated house, situated be- 
tween Covent Garden and Bow Street, was 
» Sacred to polite letters. There the talk was 
about poetical justice and the unities of place 
and time. There was a faction for Perrault 
and the moderns, a faction for Boileau and 
the ancients. One group debated whether Para- 
dise Lost ought not to have been in rhyme. 

1 The chief peculiarity of this dialect was that, in 
a large class of words, the O was pronounced like 
A. Thus stork was pronounced stark, See Vanbrugh’s 
Relapse. Lord Sunderland was a great master of this 
court tune, as Roger North calls it; and Titus Oates 


affected it in the hope of passing for a fine gentleman, 
Examen, 77, 254. 
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To another an envious poetaster demonstrated 
that Venice Preserved ought to have been 
hooted from the stage. Under no roof was a 
greater variety of figures to be seen, Earls in 
stars and garters, clergymen in cassocks and 
bands, pert Templars, sheepish lads from the 
Universities, translators and index makers in 
ragged coats of frieze. The great press was 
to get near the chair where John Dryden sate. 
In winter that chair was always in the warm- 
est nook by the fire; in summer it stood 
in the balcony. To bow to him, and to hear his 
opinion of Racine’s last tragedy or of Bossu’s 
treatise on epic poetry, was thought a priv- 
ilege. A pinch from his snuff box was an 
honour sufficent to turn the head of a young 
enthusiast. There were coffee houses where 
the first medical men might be consulted. Doc- 
tor John Radcliffe, who, in the year 1685, rose 
to the largest practice in London, came daily, 
at the hour when the Exchange was full, from 
his house in Bow Street, then a fashionable 
part of the capital, to Garraway’s, and was 
to be found, surrounded by surgeons and 
apothecaries, at a particular table. There were 
Puritan coffee houses where no oath was 
heard, and where lank-haired men discussed 
election and reprobation through their noses; 
Jew coffee houses where dark-eyed money 
changers from Venice and from Amsterdam 
greeted each other; and Popish coffee houses 
where, as good Protestants believed, Jesuits 
planned, over their cups, another great fire, 
and cast silver bullets to shoot the King. 
These gregarious habits had no small share 
in forming the character of the Londoner of 
that age. He was, indeed, a different being 
from the rustic Englishman. There was not 
then the intercourse which now exists _be- 
tween the two classes. Only very great men 
were in the habit of dividing the year between 
town and country. Few esquires came to the 
capital thrice in their lives. Nor was it yet 
the practice of all citizens in easy circum- 


5 stances to breathe the fresh air of the fields 


and wocds during some weeks of every sum- 
mer. A cockney, in a rural village, was stared 
at as much as if he had intruded into a Kraal 
of Hottentots. On the other hand, when the 
lord of a Lincolnshire or Shropshire manor 
appeared in Fleet Street, he was as easily dis- 
tinguished from the resident population as a 
Turk or a Lascar. His dress, his gait, his ac- 
cent, the manner in which he stared at the 
shops, stumbled into the gutters, ran against, 
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the porters, and stood under the waterspouts, 
marked him out as an excellent subject for 
the operations of swindlers and _banterers. 
Bullies jostled him into the kennel. Hackney 
coachmen splashed him from head to foot. 
Thieves explored with perfect security the 
huge pockets of his horseman’s coat, while he 
stood entranced by the splendour of the Lord 
Mayor’s show. Moneydroppers, sore from the 
cart’s tail, introduced themselves to him, and 
appeared to him the most honest friendly 
gentlemen that he had ever seen. Painted 
women, the refuse of Lewkner Lane and 
Whetstone Park, passed themselves on him 
for countesses and maids of honour. If he 
asked his way to Saint James’s, his inform- 
ants sent him to Mile End. If he went into 
a shop, he was instantly discerned to be a 
fit purchaser of everything that nobody else 
would buy, of secondhand embroidery, copper 
rings, and watches that would not go. If he 
rambled into any fashionable coffee house, 
he became a mark for the insolent derision of 
fops and the grave waggery of Templars. En- 
raged and mortified, he soon returned to his 
mansion, and there, in the homage of his ten- 
ants, and the conversation of his boon com- 
panions, found consolation for the vexations 
and humiliations which he had undergone. 
There he once more felt himself a great 
man; and he saw nothing above him except 
when at the assizes he took his seat on the 
bench near the Judge, or when at the muster 
of the militia he saluted the Lord Lieutenant. 

The chief cause which made the fusion of 
the different elements of society so imperfect 
was the extreme difficulty which our ances- 
tors found in passing from place to place. 
Of all inventions, the alphabet and the print- 
ing press alone excepted, those inventions 
which abridge distance have done most for 
the civilization of our species. Every improve- 
ment of the means of locomotion benefits 
mankind morally and intellectually as well as 
materially, and not only facilitates the inter- 
change of the various productions of nature 
and art, but tends to remove national and 
provincial antipathies, and to bind together all 
the branches of the great human family. In 


the seventeenth century the inhabitants of so 


London were, for almost every practical pur- 
pose, farther from Reading than they now are 
from Edinburgh, and farther from Edinburgh 
than they now are from Vienna. 


5 


not, it is true, quite unacquainted with that 
principle which has, in our own time, pro- 
duced an unprecedented revolution in human 
affairs, which has enabled navies to advance in 
the face of wind and tide, and battalions, at- 
tended by all their baggage and artillery, to 
traverse kingdoms at a pace equal to that of 
the fleetest race horse. The Marquess of Wor- 
cester had recently observed the expansive 


10 power of moisture rarefied by heat. After many 
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experiments he had succeeded in constructing 
a rude steam engine, which he called a fire 
water work, and which he pronounced to be 
an admirable and most forcible instrument of 
propulsion. But the Marquess was suspected 
to be a madman, and known to be a Papist. 
His inventions, therefore, found no favour- 
able reception. His fire water work might, 
perhaps, furnish matter for conversation at 
a meeting of the Royal Society, but was not 
applied to any practical purpose. There were 
no railways, except a few made of timber, 
from the mouths of the Northumbrian coal 
pits to the banks of the Tyne. There was 
very little internal communication by water. 
A few attempts had been made to deepen and 
embank the natural streams, but with slender 
success. Hardly a single navigable canal had 
been even projected. The English of that day 
were in the habit of talking with mingled ad- 
miration and despair of the immense trench 
by which Lewis the Fourteenth had made a 
junction between the Atlantic and the Med- 
iterranean. They little thought that their 
country would, in the course of a few gener- 
ations, be intersected, at the cost of private 
adventurers, by artificial rivers making up 
more than four times the length of the 
Thames, the Severn, and the Trent together. 

It was by the highways that both travellers 
and goods generally passed from place to 
place. And those highways appear to have 
been far worse than might have been ex- 
pected from the degree of wealth and civiliza- 
tion which the nation had even then at- 
tained. On the best lines of communication 
the ruts were deep, the descents precipitous, 
and the way often such as it was hardly pos- 
sible to distinguish, in the dusk, from the un- 
inclosed heath and fen which lay on both 
sides. Ralph Thoresby, the antiquary, was in 
danger of losing his way on the great North 
road, between Barnby Moor and Tuxford, 
and actually lost his way between Doncaster 


The subjects of Charles the Second were 5; and York. Pepys and his wife, travelling in 
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their own coach, lost their way between New- 
bury and Reading. In the course of the same 
tour they lost their way near Salisbury, and 
were in danger of having to pass the night 
on the plain. It was only in fine weather that 
the whole breadth of the road was available 
for wheeled vehicies. Often the mud lay deep 
on the right and the left; and only a narrow 
track of firm ground rose above the quagmire. 
At such times obstructions and quarrels were 
frequent, and the path was sometimes blocked 
up during a long time by carriers, neither of 
whom would break the way. It happened, al- 
most every day, that coaches stuck fast, until 
a team of cattle could be procured from some 
neighbouring farm, to tug them out of the 
slough. But in bad seasons the traveller had 
to encounter inconveniences still more seri- 
ous. Thoresby, who was in the habit of travel- 
ling between Leeds and the capital, has re- 
corded, in his Diary, such a series of perils 
and disasters as might suffice for a journey to 
the Frozen Ocean or to the Desert of Sahara. 
On one occasion he learned that the floods 
were out between Ware and London, that pas- 
sengers had to swim for their lives, and that 
a higgler had perished in the attempt to cross. 
In consequence of these tidings he turned out 
of the high road, and was conducted across 
some meadows, where it was necessary for 
him to ride to the saddle skirts in water. In 
the course of another journey he narrowly es- 
caped being swept away by an inundation of 
the Trent. He was afterwards detained at 
Stamford four days, on account of the state 
of the roads, and then ventured to proceed 
only because fourteen members of the House 
of Commons, who were going up in a body to 
Parliament, with guides and numerous attend- 
ants, took him into their company. On the 
roads of Derbyshire travellers were in con- 
stant fear for their necks, and were frequently 
compelled to alight and lead their beasts. The 
great route through Wales to Holyhead was 
in’ Such a state that, in 1685, a viceroy, going 
to Ireland, was five hours in travelling four- 
teen miles, from Saint Asaph to Conway. Be- 
tween Conway and Beaumaris he was forced 
to walk a great part of the way; and his lady 
was carried in a litter. His coach was, with 
great difficulty, and by the help of many 
hands, brought after him entire. In general, 
carriages were taken to pieces at Conway, 
and borne, on the shoulders of stout Welsh 
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of Kent and Sussex none but the strongest 
horses could, in winter, get through the bog, 
in which, at every step, they sank deep. The 
markets were often inaccessible during several 
months. It is said that the fruits of the earth 
were sometimes suffered to rot in one place, 
while in another place, distant only a few 
miles, the supply fell far short of the demand. 
The wheeled carriages were, in this district, 
generally pulled by oxen. When Prince George 
of Denmark visited the stately mansion of 
Petworth in wet weather, he was six hours 
in going nine miles; and it was necessary that 
a body of sturdy hinds should be on each side 
of his coach, in order to prop it. Of the car- 
riages -which conveyed his retinue several 
were upset and injured. A letter from one of 
his gentlemen in waiting has been preserved, 
in which the unfortunate courtier complains 
that, during fourteen hours, he never once 
alighted, except when his coach was overturned 
or stuck fast in the mud. 

One chief cause of the badness of the roads 
seems to have been the defective state of 
the law. Every parish was bound to repair the 
highways which passed through it. The peas- 
antry were forced to give their gratuitous 
labour six days in the year. If this was not 
sufficient, hired labour was employed, and the 
expense was met by a parochial rate. That 
a route connecting two great towns, which 
have a large and thriving trade with each 
other, should be maintained at the cost of 
rural population scattered between them is 
obviously unjust; and this injustice was pe- 
culiarly glaring in the case of the great North 
road, which traversed very poor and thinly 
inhabited districts, and joined very rich and 
populous dstricts. Indeed it was not in the 
power of the parishes of Huntingdonshire to 
mend a highway worn by the constant traffic 
between the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
London. Soon after the Restoration this griev- 
ance attracted the notice of Parliament; and 
an act, the first of our many turnpike acts, 
was passed, imposing a small toll on travellers 
and goods, for the purpose of keeping some 
parts of this important line of communication 
in good repair. This innovation, however, ex- 
cited many murmurs; and the other great 
avenues to the capital were long left under 
the old system. A change was at length ef- 
fected, but not without much difficulty. For 
unjust and absurd taxation to which men are 


peasants, to the Menai Straits. In some parts 55 accustomed is often borne far more willingly 
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than the most reasonable impost which is 
new. It was not till many toll bars had been 
violently pulled down, till the troops had in 
many districts been forced to act against the 
people, and till much blood had been shed, 
that a good system was introduced.t By slow 
degrees reason triumphed over prejudice; and 
our island is now crossed in every direction 
by near thirty thousand miles of turnpike 
road. 

On the best highways heavy articles were, 
in the time of Charles the Second, generally 
conveyed from place to place by stage wag- 
gons. In the straw of these vehicles nestled a 
crowd of passengers, who could not afford to 
travel by coach or on horseback, and who 
were prevented by infirmity, or by the weight 
of their luggage, from going on foot. The ex- 
pense of transmitting heavy goods in this way 
was enormous. From London to Birmingham 
the charge was seven pounds a ton; from Lon- 
don to Exeter twelve pounds a ton. This was 
about fifteen pence a ton for every mile, more 
by a third than was afterwards charged on 
turnpike roads, and fifteen times what is now 
demanded by railway companies. The cost of 
conveyance amounted to a prohibitory tax on 
many useful articles. Coal in particular was 
never seen except in the districts where it 
was produced, or in the districts to which it 
could be carried by sea, and was indeed al- 
ways known in the South of England by the 
name of sea coal. 

On byroads and generally throughout the 
country north of York and west of Exeter, 
goods were carried by long trains of pack- 
horses. These strong and patient beasts, the 
breed of which is now extinct, were attended 
by a class of men who seem to have borne 
much resemblance to the Spanish muleteers. 
A traveller of humble condition often found 
it convenient to perform a journey mounted 
on a packsaddle between two baskets, under 
the care of these hardy guides. The expense 
of this mode of conveyance was small. But 
the caravan moved at a foot’s pace; and in 
winter the cold was often insupportable.? 

The rich commonly travelled in their own 
carriages, with at least four horses. Cotton, 


1 The evils of the old system are strikingly set forth 
in many petitions which appear in the Commons‘ 
Journal of 17254. How fierce an opposition was offered 
to the new system may be learned from the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of 1749. 

2 Loidis and Elmete, Marshall's Rural Economy of 
England. In 1739 Roderic Random came from Scot- 
land to Newcastle on a packhorse, 
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the facetious poet, attempted to go from Lon- 
don to the Peak with a single pair, but found 
at Saint Albans that the journey would be in- 
supportably tedious, and altered his plan. A 
coach and six is in our time never seen, ex- 
cept as part of some pageant. The frequent 
mention therefore of such equipages in old 
books is likely to mislead us. We attribute to 
magnificence what was really the effect of a 
very disagreeable necessity. People, in the 
time of Charles the Second, travelled with 
six horses, because with a smaller number 
there was great danger of sticking fast in the 
mire. Nor were even six horses always suff- 
cient. Vanbrugh, in the succeeding genera- 
tion, described with great humour the way in 
which a country gentleman, newly chosen a 
member of Parliament, went up to London. 
On that occasion all the exertions of six 
beasts, two of which had been taken from the 
plough, could not save the family coach from 
being imbedded in a quagmire. 

Public carriages had recently been much 
improved. During the years which immedi- 


; ately followed the Restoration, a diligence 


ran between London and Oxford in two days. 
The passengers slept at Beaconsfield. At 
length, in the spring of 1669, a great and 
daring innovation was attempted. It was an- 
nounced that a vehicle, described as the Fly- 
ing Coach, would perform the whole journey 
between sunrise and sunset. This spirited un- 
dertaking was solemnly considered and sanc- 
tioned by the Heads of the University, and 
appears to have excited the same sort of 
interest which is excited in our own time by 
the opening of a new railway. The Vicechan- 
cellor, by a notice affixed in ail public places, 
prescribed the hour and place of departure. 
The success of the experiment was complete. 
At six in the morning the carriage began to 
move from before the ancient front of All 
Souls College: and at seven in the evening the 
adventurous gentlemen who had run the first 
risk were safely deposited at their inn in Lon- 
don. The emulation of the sister University 
was moved; and soon a diligence was set up 
which in one day carried passengers from 
Cambridge to the capital. At the close of the 
reign of Charles the Second, flying carriages 
ran thrice a week from London to the chief 
towns. But no stage coach, indeed no stage 
waggon appears to have proceeded further 
north than York, or further west than Exe- 
ter, The ordinary day’s journey of a flying 
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coach was about fifty miles in the summer; adopted, all except the sick and the lame 


but in winter, when the ways were bad and 
the nights long, little more than thirty. The 
Chester coach, the York coach, and the Exe- 
ter coach generally reached London in four 
days during the fine season, but at Christ- 
mas not till the sixth day. The passengers, 
six in number, were all seated in the carriage. 
For accidents were so frequent that it would 
have been most perilous to mount the roof. 
The ordinary fare was about twopence half- 
penny a mile in summer, and somewhat more 
in winter. 

This mode of travelling, which by English- 
men of the present day would be regarded as 
insufferably slow, seemed to our ancestors 
wonderfully and indeed alarmingly rapid. In 
a work published a few months before the 
death of Charles the Second, the flying coaches 
are extolled as far superior to any similar 
vehicles eyer known in the world. Their ve- 
locity is the subject of special commendation, 
and is triumphantly contrasted with the slug- 
gish pace of the continental posts. But with 
boasts like these was mingled the sound of 
complaint and invective. The interests of large 
classes had been unfavourably affected by the 
establishment of the new diligences; and, as 
usual, many persons were, from mere stupidity 
and obstinacy, disposed to clamour against the 
innovation, simply because it was an inno- 
vation. It was vehemently argued that this 
mode of conveyance would be fatal to the 
breed of horses and to the noble art of horse- 
manship; that the Thames, which had long 
been an important nursery of seamen, would 
cease to be the chief thoroughfare from Lon- 
don up to Windsor and down to Gravesend; 
that saddlers and spurriers would be ruined 
by hundreds; that numerous inns, at which 
mounted travellers had been in the habit of 
stopping, would be deserted, and would no 
longer pay any rent; that the new carriages 
were too hot in summer and too celd in win- 
tery that the passengers were grievously an- 
noyed by invalids and crying children; that 
the coach sometimes reached the inn so late 
that it was impossible to get supper, and 
sometimes started so early that it was im- 
possible to get breakfast. On these grounds 
it was gravely recommended that no public 
carriage should be permitted to have more 
than four horses, to start oftener than once 
a week, or to go more than thirty miles a day. 
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would return to the old mode of travelling. 
Petitions embodying such opinions as these 
were presented to the king in council from 
several companies of the City of London, 
from several provincial towns, and from the 
justices of several counties. We smile at 
these things. It is not impossible that our 
descendants, when they read the history of 
the opposition offered by cupidity and preju- 
dice to the improvements of the nineteenth 
century, may smile in their turn. 

In spite of the attractions of the flying 
coaches, it was still usual for men who en- 
joyed health and vigour, and who were not 
encumbered by much baggage, to perform long 
journeys on horseback. If the traveller wished 
to move expeditiously he rode post. Fresh 
saddle horses and guides were to be procured 
at convenient distances along all the great 
lines of road. The charge was threepence a 
mile for each horse, and fourpence a stage for 
the guide. In this manner, when the ways 
were good, it was possible to travel, for a con- 
siderable time, as rapidly as by any convey- 
ance known in England, till vehicles were pro- 
pelled by steam. There were as yet no post 
chaises; nor could those who rode in their 
own coaches ordinarily procz~e a change of 
horses. The King, however, and the great 
officers of state were able to command relays. 
Thus Charles commonly went in one day from 
Whitehall to Newmarket, a distance of about 
fifty-five miles through a level country; and 
this was thought by his subjects a proof of 
great activity. Evelyn performed the same 
journey in company with the Lord Treasurer 
Clifford. The coach was drawn by six horses, 
which were changed at Bishop Stortford and 
again at Chesterford. The travellers reached 
Newmarket at night. Such a mode of con- 
veyance seems to have been considered as a 
rare luxury confined to princes and ministers. 

Whatever might be the way in which a jour- 


s ney was performed, the travellers, unless they 


were numerous and well armed, ran con- 
siderable risk of being stopped and_plun- 
dered. The mounted highwayman, a marauder 
known to our generation only from books, 
was to be found on every main road. The 
waste tracts which lay on the great routes 


1 John Cresset’s Reasons for suppressing Stage 
Coaches, 1672. These reasons were afterwards inserted 
in a tract, entitled ‘The Grand Concern of England 
Explained,’ 1673. Cresset’s attack on stage coaches 
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near London were especially haunted by plun- 
derers of this class. Hounslow Heath, on the 
great Western Road, and Finchley Common, 
on the great Northern Road, were perhaps the 
most celebrated of these spots. The Cam- 5 
bridge scholars trembled when they ap- 
proached Epping Forest, even in broad day- 
light. Seamen who had just been paid off at 
Chatham were often compelled to deliver 
their purses on Gadshill, celebrated near at 
hundred years earlier by the greatest of poets 
as the scene of the depredations of Poins and 
Falstaff. The public authorities seem to have 
been often at a loss how to deal with the plun- 
derers. At one time it was announced in the 
Gazette that several persons, who were 
strongly suspected of being highwaymen, but 
against whom there was not sufficient evi- 
dence, would be paraded at Newgate in riding 
dresses: their horses would also be shown: 2 
and all gentlemen who had been robbed were 
invited to inspect this singular exhibition. On 
another occasion a pardon was publicly offered 
to a robber if he would give up some rough 
diamonds, of immense value, which he had 
taken when he stopped the Harwich mail. A 
short time after appeared another proclama- 
tion, warning the innkeepers that the eye of 
the government was upon them. Their crim- 
inal connivance, it was afhrmed, enabled 30 
banditti to infest the roads with impunity. 
That these suspicions were not without foun- 
dation, is proved by the dying speeches of 
some penitent robbers of that age, who ap- 
pear to have received from the innkeepers 3 
services much resembling those which Far- 
quhar’s Boniface rendered to Gibbet. 

It was necessary to the success and even to 
the safety of the highwayman that he should 
be a bold and skilful rider, and that his 4 
manners and appearance should be such as 
suited the master of a fine horse. He therefore 
held an aristocratical position in the com- 
munity of thieves, appeared at fashionable 
coffee houses and gaming houses, and betted 45 
with men of quality on the race ground.” 
Sometimes, indeed, he was a man of good 
family and education. A romantic interest 
therefore attached, and perhaps still attaches, 
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1 See the London Gazette, May 14, 1677, August 4, 
1687, Dec. 5. 1687. The last confession of Augustin 
King, who was the son of an eminent divine, and had 
been educated at Cambridge, but was hanged at Col- 
chester in March, 1688, is highly curious. 

2 Aimwell. Pray sir, han’t I seen your face at Will’s 
coffee house? 

Gibbet. Yes, sir, and at White’s too.—Beaux’ Stra- 
tagem. 5 
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to the names of freebooters of this class. The 
vulgar eagerly drank in tales of their ferocity 
and audacity, of their occasional acts of gen- 
erosity and good nature, of their amours, of 
their miraculous escapes, of their desperate 
struggles, and of their manly bearing at the 
bar and in the cart. Thus it was related of 
William Nevison, the great robber of York- 
shire, that he levied a quarterly tribute on 
all the northern drovers, and, in return, not 
only spared them himself, but protected them 
against all other thieves; that he demanded 
purses in the most courteous manner; that 
he gave largely to the poor what he had taken 
from the rich; that his life was once spared 
by the royal clemency, but that he again 
tempted his fate, and at length died, in 1685, 
on the gallows of York.* It was related how 
Claude Duval, the French page of the Duke 
of Richmond, took to the road, became cap- 
tain of a formidable gang, and had the hon- 
our to be named first in a royal proclamation 
against notorious offenders; how at the head 
of his troop he stopped a lady’s coach, in 
which there was a booty of four hundred 
pounds; how he took only one hundred, and 
suffered the fair owner to ransom the rest by 
dancing a coranto with him on the heath; how 
his vivacious gallantry stole awaz the hearts 
of all women; how his dexterity at sword and 
pistol made him a terror to all men; how, at 
length, in the year 1670, he was seized when 
overcome by wine; how dames of high rank 
visited him in prison, and with tears inter- 
ceded for his life; how the King would have 
granted a pardon, but for the interference 
of Judge Morton, the terror of highwaymen, 
who threatened to resign his office unless the 
law were carried into full effect; and how, 
after the execution, the corpse lay in state 
with all the pomp of scutcheons, wax lights, 
black hangings and mutes, till the same cruel 
Judge, who had intercepted the mercy of the 
crown, sent officers to disturb the obsequies. 
. . . In these anecdotes there is doubtless a 
large mixture of fable; but they are not on 
that account unworthy of being recorded; for 
it is both an authentic and an important fact 
that such tales, whether false or true, were 


3 Gent’s History of York. Another marauder of the 
same description, named Biss, was hanged at Salisbury 
in 1695. In a ballad which is in the Pepysian Library, 
he is represented as defending himself thus before the 
judge: ! 

“What say you now, my honoured Lord, 
What harm was there in this? 

Rich, wealthy misers were abhorred 
By brave, free hearted Biss.” 
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heard by our ancestors with eagerness and 
faith. : 

All the various dangers by which the travel- 
ler was beset were greatly increased by dark- 
ness. He was therefore commonly desirous 
of having the shelter of a roof during the 
night; and such shelter it was not difficult to 
obtain. From a very early period the inns of 
England had been renowned. Our first great 
poet had described the excellent accommoda- 
tion which they afforded to the pilgrims of 
the fourteenth century. Nine and twenty 
persons, with their horses, found room in the 
wide chambers and stables of the Tabard in 
Southwark. The food was of the best, and the 
wines such as drew the company on to drink 
largely. Two hundred years later, under the 
reign of Elizabeth, William Harrison gave a 
lively description of the plenty and comfort 
of the great hostelries. The Continent of Eu- 
rope, he said, could show nothing like them. 
There were some in which two or three hun- 
dred people, with their horses, could without 
difficulty be lodged and fed. The bedding, the 
tapestry, above all, the abundance of clean 
and fine linen was matter of wonder. Valu- 
able plate was often set on the tables. Nay, 
there were signs which had cost thirty or 
forty pounds. In the seventeenth century Eng- 
land abounded with excellent inns of every 
rank. The traveller sometimes, in a small vil- 
lage, lighted on a public house such as Walton 
has described, where the brick floor was swept 
clean, where the walls were stuck round with 
ballads, where the sheets smelt of lavender, 
and where a blazing fire, a cup of good ale, 
and a dish of trouts fresh from the neighour- 
ing brook, were to be procured at small 
charge. At the larger houses of entertain- 
ment were to be found beds hung with silk, 
choice cookery, and claret equal to the best 
which was drunk in London.1 The innkeepers 
too, it was said, were not like other innkeepers. 
On the Continent the landlord-was the ty- 
rant of those who crossed the threshold. In 
England he was a servant. Never was an 
Englishman more at home than when he took 
his ease in his inn. Even men of fortune, who 
might in their own mansions have enjoyed 
every luxury, were often in the habit of pass- 
ing their evenings in the parlour of some 


1 See the prologue to the Canterbury Tales. Harri- 
son’s Historical Description of the Island of Great 
Britain, and Pepys’s account of his tour in the sum- 
mer of 1668. The excellence of the English inns is 
noticed in the Travels of the Grand Duke Cosmo. 
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neighbouring house of public entertainment. 
They seem to have thought that comfort and 
freedom could in no other place be enjoyed in 
equal perfection. This feeling continued dur- 
ing many generations to be a national pecu- 
liarity. The liberty and jollity of inns long 
furnished matter to our novelists and drama- 
tists. Johnson declared that a tavern chair 
was the throne of human felicity; and Shen- 
stone gently complained that no private roof, 
however friendly, gave the wanderer so warm 
a welcome as that which was to be found at 
an inn. 

Many conveniences, which were unknown 
at Hampton Court and Whitehall in the 
seventeenth century, are to be found in our 
modern hotels. Yet on the whole it is cer- 
tain that the improvement of our houses of 
public entertainment has by no means kept 
pace with the improvement of our roads and 
of our conveyances. Nor is this strange; for it 
is evident that, all other circumstances being 
supposed equal, the inns will be best where 
the means of locomotion are worst. The 
quicker the rate of travelling, the less impor- 
tant is it that there should be numerous agree- 
able resting places for the traveller. A hun- 
dred and sixty years ago, a person who came 
up to the capital from « remote county gen- 
erally required twelve or fifteen meals, and 
lodging for five or six nights by the way. If he 
were a great man, he expected the meals and 
lodging to be comfortable, and even luxurious. 
At present, we fly from York or Exeter to 
London by the light of a single winter’s day. 
At present, therefore, a traveller seldom in- 
terrupts this journey merely for the sake of 
rest and refreshment. The consequence is that 
hundreds of excellent inns have fallen into 
utter decay. In a short time no good houses 
of that description will be found, except at 
places where strangers are likely to be de- 
tained by business or pleasure. . . . 

No part of the load which the old mails 
carried out was more important than the 
newsletters. In 1685 nothing like the Lon- 
don daily paper of our time existed, or could 
exist. Neither the necessary capital nor the 
necessary skill was to be found. Freedom too 
was wanting, a want as fatal as that of either 
capital or skill. The press was not indeed at 
that moment under a general censorship. The 
licensing act, which had been passed soon 
after the Restoration, had expired in 1679. 


ss Any person might therefore print, at his own 
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risk, a history, a sermon, or a poem, without 
the previous approbation of any public off- 
cer; but the Judges were unanimously of 
opinion that this liberty did not extend to 
Gazettes, and that, by the common law of 
England, no man, not authorised by the crown, 
had a right to publish political news. While 
the Whig party was still formidable, the gov- 
ernment thought it expedient occasionally to 


connive at the violation of this rule. During : 


the great battle of the Exclusion Bill, many 
newspapers were suffered to appear, the 
Protestant Intelligence, the Current Intelli- 
gence, the Domestic Intelligence, the True 
News, the London Mercury.! None of these 
was published oftener than twice a week. 
None exceeded in size a single small leaf. The 
quantity of matter which one of them con- 
tained in a year was not more than is often 
found in two numbers of the Times. After 
the defeat of the Whigs it was no longer 
necessary for the King to be sparing in the 
use of that which all his Judges had pro- 
nounced to be his undoubted prerogative. At 
the close of his reign no newspaper was suf- 
fered to appear without his allowance: and his 
allowance was given exclusively to the Lon- 
don Gazette. The London Gazette came out 
only on Mondays and Thursdays. The con- 
tents generally were a royal proclamation, two 
or three Tory addresses, notices of two or 
three promotions, an account of a skirmish 
between the imperial troops and the Janis- 
saries on the Danube, a description of a high- 
wayman, an announcement of a grand cock- 
fight between two persons of honour, and an 
advertisement offering a reward for a strayed 
dog. The whole made up two pages of moder- 
ate size. Whatever was communicated respect- 
ing matters of the highest moment was com- 
municated in the most meagre and formal 
style. Sometimes, indeed, when the govern- 
ment was disposed to gratify the public curi- 
osity respecting an important transaction, a 
broadside was put forth giving fuller details 
than could be found in the Gazette: but 
neither the Gazette nor any supplementary 
broadside printed by authority ever contained 
any intelligence which it did not suit the pur- 
poses of the court to publish. The most im- 
portant parliamentary debates, the most im- 
portant state trials, recorded in our history, 


1 There is a very curious, and, 
unique collection of these papers 
Museum. 
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were passed over in profound silence.? In the 
capital the coffee houses supplied in some 
measure the place of a journal. Thither the 
Londoners flocked, as the Athenians of old 
flocked to the market place, to hear whether 
there was any news. There men might learn 
how brutally a Whig had been treated the day 
before in Westminster Hall, what horrible ac- 
counts the letters from Edinburgh gave of 
the torturing of Covenanters, how grossly the 
Navy Board had cheated the crown in the vic- 
tualling of the fleet, and what grave charges 
the Lord Privy Seal had brought against the 
Treasury in the matter of the hearth money. 
But people who lived at a distance from the 
great theatre of political contention could be 
kept regularly informed of what was passing 
there only by means of newsletters. To pre- 
pare such letters became a calling in London, 
as it now is among the natives of India. The 
newswriter rambled from coffee room to coffee 
room, collecting reports, squeezed himself 
into the Sessions House at the Old Bailey if 
there was an interesting trial, nay, perhaps 
obtained admission to the gallery of White- 
hall, and noticed how the King and Duke 
looked. In this way he gathered materials for 
weekly epistles destined to enlighten some 
county town or some bench of rustic magis- 
trates. Such were the sources from which the 
inhabitants of the largest provincial cities, 
and the great body of the gentry and clergy, 
learned almost all that they knew of the his- 
tory of their own time. We must suppose that 
at Cambridge there were as many persons 
curious to know what was passing in the world 
as at almost any place in the kingdom, out of 
London. Yet at Cambridge, during a great 
part of the reign of Charles the Second, the 
Doctors of Laws and the Masters of Arts had 
no regular supply of news except through 
the London Gazette. At length the services of 
one of the collectors of intelligence in the 
capital were employed. That was a memorable 
day on which the first newsletter from Lon- 
don was laid on the table of the only coffee 
room in Cambridge. At the seat of a man of 
fortune in the country the newsletter was im- 
patiently expected. Within a week after it 
had arrived it had -been thumbed by twenty 
families. It furnished the neighbouring squires 
with matter for talk over their October, and 

2 For example, there is not a word in the Gazette 
about the important parliamentary proceedings of 


November, 1685, or about the trial and acquittal of 
the seven Bishops. 
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the neighbouring rectors with topics for sharp 
sermons against Whiggery or Popery. Many 
of these curious journals might doubtless still 
be detected by a diligent search in the ar- 
chives of old families. Some are to be found 
in our public libraries; and one series, which 
is not the least valuable part of the literary 
treasurers collected by Sir James Mackintosh, 
will be occasionally quoted in the course of 
this work. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that there 
were then no provincial newspapers. Indeed, 
except in the capital and at the two Univer- 
sities, there was scarcely a printer in the 
kingdom. The only press in England north 
of Trent appears to have been at York.! 

It was not only by means of the London 
Gazette that the government undertook to 
furnish political instruction to the people. 
That journal contained a scanty supply of 
news without comment. Another journal, pub- 
lished under the patronage of the court, con- 
sisted of comment without news. This paper, 
called the Observator, was edited by an old 
Tory pamphleteer named Roger Lestrange. 
Lestrange was by no means deficient in readi- 
ness and shrewdness; and his diction, though 
coarse, and disfigured by a mean and flippant 
jargon which then passed for wit in the green 
room and the tavern, was not without keen- 
ness and vigour. But his nature, at once fero- 
cious and ignoble, showed itself in every line 
that he penned. When the first Observators 
appeared there was some excuse for his acri- 
mony. For the Whigs were then powerful; and 
he had to contend against numerous adver- 
saries, whose unscrupulous violence might 
seem to justify unsparing retaliation. But in 
1685 all opposition had been crushed. A gen- 
erous spirit would have disdained to insult 
a party which could not reply, and to aggra- 
vate the misery of prisoners, of exiles, of be- 
reaved families; but from the malice of Le- 
strange the grave was no hiding place, and the 
house of mourning no sanctuary. In the last 
month of the reign of Charles the Second, 
William Jenkyn, an aged dissenting pastor of 
great note, who had been cruelly persecuted 
for no crime but that of worshipping God 
according to the fashion generally followed 


1 Life of Thomas Gent. A complete list of all, print- 
ing houses in 1724 will be found in Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes of the eighteenth century. There had then 
been a great increase within a few years in the num- 
ber of presses; and yet there were thirty-four counties 
in which there was no printer, one of those counties 
being Lancashire, 
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throughout Protestant Europe, died of hard- 
ships and privations in Newgate. The out- 
break of popular sympathy could not be re- 
pressed. The corpse was followed to the grave 
by a train of a hundred and fifty coaches. 
Even courtiers looked sad. Even the unthink- 
ing King showed some signs of concern. Le- 
strange alone set up a howl of savage exulta- 
tion, laughed at the weak compassion of the 
Trimmers, proclaimed that the blasphemous 
old impostor had met with a most righteous 
punishment, and vowed to wage war, not only 
to the death, but after death, with all the 
mock saints and martyrs. Such was the spirit 
of the paper which was at this time the oracle 
of the Tory party, and especially of the paro- 
chial clergy. 

Literature which could be carried by the 
post bag then formed the greater part of the 
intellectual nutriment ruminated by the coun- 
try divines and country justices. The difficulty 
and expense of conveying large packets from 
place to place was so great, that an exten- 
sive work was longer in making its way from 
Paternoster Row to Devonshire or Lancashire 
than it now is in reaching Kentucky. How 
scantily a rural parsonage was then furnished, 
even with books the most necessary to a theo- 
logian, has already been remarked. Houses of 
the gentry were not more plentifully supplied. 
Few knights of the shire had libraries so 
good as may now perpetually be found in a 
servants’ hall, or in the back parlour of a 
small shopkeeper. An esquire passed among 
his neighbours for a great scholar, if Hudi- 
bras and Baker’s Chronicle, Tarlton’s Jests 
and the Seven Champions of Christendom, lay 
in his hall window among the fishing rods and 
fowling pieces. No circulating library, no book 
society then existed even in the capital: but 
in the capital those students who could not 
afford to purchase largely had a resource. The 
shops of the great booksellers, near Saint 
Paul’s Churchyard, were crowded every day 
and all day long with readers; and a known 
customer was often permitted to carry a 
volume home. In the country there was no 
such accommodation; and every man was 
under the necessity of buying whatever he 
wished to read.” 

2 Cotton seems, from his Angler, to have found 
room for his whole library in his hall window; and 
Cotton was a man of letters. Even when Franklin first 
visited London in 1724, circulating libraries were un- 
known there. The crowd at the booksellers’ shops in 


Little Britain is mentioned by Roger North in his life 
of his brother John, 
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As to the lady of the manor and her 
daughters, their literary stores generally con- 
sisted of a prayer book and a receipt book. 
But in truth they lost little by living in rural 
seclusion. For, even in the highest ranks, and 
in those situations which afforded the great- 
est facilities for mental improvement, the 
English women of that generation were de- 
cidedly worse educated than they have been 
at any other time since the revival of learn- 
ing. At an earlier period they had studied the 
masterpieces of ancient genius. In the present 
day they seldom bestow much attention on 
the dead languages; but they are familiar with 
the tongue of Pascal and Moliére, with the 
tongue of Dante and Tasso, with the tongue 
of Goethe and Schiller; nor is there any 
purer or more graceful English than that 
which accomplished women now speak and 
write. But, during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, the culture of the female 
mind seems to have been almost entirely 
neglected. If a damsel had the least smatter- 
ing of literature she was regarded as a prodigy. 
Ladies highly born, highly bred, and naturally 
quick witted, were unable to write a line in 
their mother tongue without solecisms and 
faults of spelling such as a charity girl would 
now be ashamed to commit.t 

The explanation may easily be found. Ex- 
travagant licentiousness, the natural effect of 
extravagant austerity, was now the mode: and 
licentiousness had produced its ordinary effect, 
the moral and intellectual degradation of 
women. To their personal beauty, it was the 
fashion to pay rude and impudent homage. 
But the admiration and desire which they in- 
spired were seldom mingled with respect, with 
affection, or with any chivalrous sentiment. 
The qualities which fit them to be companions, 
advisers, confidential friends, rather repelled 
than attracted the libertines of Whitehall. In 
that court a maid of honour, who dressed in 
such a manner as to do full justice to a 
white bosom, who ogled significantly, who 
danced voluptuously, who excelled in pert 
repartee, who was not ashamed to romp with 
Lords of the Bedchamber and Captains of 
the Guards, to sing sly verses with sly ex- 

1 One instance will suffice. Queen Mary had good 
natural abilities, had been educated by a Bishop, was 
fond of history and poetry, and was regarded by 
very eminent men aS a superior woman. There is, 
in the library at The Hague, a superb English Bible 
which was delivered to her when she was crowned in 
Westminster Abbey. In the title page are these words 


in her own hand, “This book was giyen the King 
and I, at our crownation, Marie R,” 
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pression, or to put on a page’s dress for a 
frolic, was more likely to be followed and 
admired, more likely to be honoured with 
royal attentions, more likely to win a rich 
and noble husband than Jane Grey or Lucy 
Hutchinson would have been. In such cir- 
cumstances the standard of female attain- 
ments was necessarily low; and it was more 
dangerous to be above that standard than to 
be beneath it. Extreme ignorance and frivolity 
were thought less unbecoming in a lady than 
the slightest tincture of pedantry. Of the too 
celebrated women whose faces we still admire 
on the walls of Hampton Court, few indeed 
were in the habit of reading anything more 
valuable than acrostics, lampoons, and trans- 
lations of the Clelia and the Grand Cy- 
rus. 

The literary acquirements, even of the ac- 
complished gentlemen of that generation, seem 
to have been somewhat less solid and profound 
than at an earlier or a later period. Greek 
learning, at least, did not flourish among us 
in the days of Charles the Second, as it had 
flourished before the civil war, or as it again 
flourished long after the Revolution. There 
were undoubtedly scholars to whom the whole 
Greek literature, from Homer to Photius, was 
familiar: but such scholars were to be found 
almost exclusively among the clergy resident 
at the Universities, and even at the Universi- 
ties were few, and were not fully appreciated. 
At Cambridge it was not thought by any 
means necessary that a divine should be able 
to read the Gospels in the original.? Nor was 
the standard at Oxford higher. When, in the 
reign of William the Third, Christ Church 
rose up as one man to defend the genuineness 
of the Epistles of Phalaris, that great college, 
then considered as the first seat of philology 
in the kingdom, could not muster such a stock 
of Attic learning as is now possessed by several 
youths at every great public school. It may 
easily be supposed that a dead language, neg- 
lected at the Universities, was not much 
studied by men of the world. In a former age 
the poetry and eloquence of Greece had been 
the delight of Raleigh and Falkland. In a 
later age the poetry and eloquence of Greece 
were the delight of Pitt and Fox, of Wind- 
ham and Grenville. But during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century there was in 

2 Roger North tells us that his brother John, who 


was Greek professor at Cambridge, complained bit- 


terly of the general neglect of the Greek tongue among 
the academical clergy, 
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England scarcely one eminent statesman who 
could read with enjoyment a page of Sophocles 
or Plato. 

Good Latin scholars were numerous. The 
language of Rome, indeed, had not altogether 
lost its imperial character, and was still, in 
many parts of Europe, almost indispensable 
to a traveller or a negotiator. To speak it well 
was therefore a much more conimon accom- 
plishment than in our time; and neither Ox- 
ford nor Cambridge wanted poets who, on a 
great occasion, could lay at the foot of the 
throne happy imitations of the verses in which 
Virgil and Ovid had celebrated the great- 
ness of Augustus. 

Yet even the Latin was giving way to a 
younger rival. France united at that time al- 
most every species of ascendency. Her mili- 
tary glory was at the height. She had van- 
quished mighty coalitions. She had dictated 
treaties. She had subjugated great cities and 
provinces, she had forced the Castilian pride 
to yield her the precedence. She had summoned 
Italian princes to prostrate themselves at her 
footstool. Her authority was supreme in al! 
matters of good breeding, from a duel to a 
minuet. She determined how a gentleman’s 
coat must be cut, how long his peruke must 
be, whether his heels must be high or low, 
and whether the lace on his hat must be broad 
or narrow. In literature she gave law to the 
world. The fame of her great writers filled 
Europe. No other country could produce a 
tragic poet equal to Racine, a comic poet 
equal to Moliére, a trifler so agreeable as La 
Fontaine, a rhetorician so skilful as Bossuet. 
The literary glory of Italy and of Spain had 
set; that of Germany had not yet dawned. 
The genius, therefore, of the eminent men 
who adorned Paris shone forth with a splen- 
dour which was set off to full advantage 
by contrast. France, indeed, had at that time 
an empire over mankind, such as even the 
Roman Republic never attained. For, when 
Rome was politically dominant, she was in 
arts and letters the humble pupil of Greece. 
France had, over the surrounding countries, at 
once the ascendency which Rome had over 
Greece, and the ascendency which Greece had 
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over Rome. French was fast becoming the so 


universal language, the language of fashion- 
able society, the language of diplomacy. At 
several courts princes and nobles spoke it 
more accurately and politely than their 


mother tongue. In our island there was less of 55 


this servility than on the Continent. Neither 
our good nor our bad qualities were those of 
imitators. Yet even here homage was paid, 
awkwardly indeed and sullenly, to the literary 
supremacy of our neighbours. The melodious 
Tuscan, so familiar to the gallants and ladies 
of the court of Elizabeth, sank into contempt. 
A gentleman who quoted Horace or Terence 
was considered in good company as a pom- 
pous pedant. But to garnish his conversation 
with scraps of French was the best proof which 
he could give of his parts and attainments. 
New canons of criticism, new models of style 
came into fashion. The quaint ingenuity which 
had deformed the verses of Donne, and had 
been a blemish on those of Cowley, disap- 
peared from our poetry. Our prose became less 
majestic, less artfully involved, less variously 
musical than that of an earlier age, but more 
lucid, more easy, and better fitted for contro- 
versy and narrative. In’ these changes it is 
impossible not to recognize the influence of 
French precept and of French example. Great 
masters of our language, in their most 
dignified compositions, affected to use French 
words, when English words, quite as expres- 
sive and melodious, were at hand: ? and from 
France was imported the tragedy in rhyme, 
an exotic which, in our soil, drooped, and 
speedily died. 

It would have been well if our writers had 
also copied the decorum which their great 
French contemporaries, with few exceptions, 
preserved; for the profligacy of the Eng- 
lish plays, satires, songs, and novels of that 
age is a deep blot on our national fame. 
The evil may easily be traced to its source. 
The wits and the Puritans had never been on 
friendly terms. There was no sympathy be- 
tween the two classes. They looked on the 
whole system of human life from different 
points and in different lights. The earnest of 
each was the jest of the other. The pleasures 
of each were the torments of the other. To 
the stern precisian even the innocent sport of 
the fancy seemed a crime. To light and fes- 


1 Butler, in a satire of great asperity, says, 


“For, though to smatter words of Greek 
And Latin be the rhetorique 

Of pedants counted, and vainglorious, 

To smatter French is meritorious.” 


2The most offensive instance which I remember is 

in a poem on the coronation of Charles the Second by 

Dryden, who certainly could not plead poverty as 

an excuse for borrowing words from any foreign 
tongue :— . . 
~ “Wither in’ summer evenings you repair 
To taste the fraicheur of the cooler air,”’ 
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tive natures the solemnity of the zealous 
brethren furnished copious matter of ridicule. 
From the Reformation to the civil war, almost 
every writer, gifted with a fine sense of the 
ludicrous, had taken some opportunity of 
assailing the straight-haired, snuffling, whining 
saints, who christened their children out of 
the Book of Nehemiah, who groaned in spirit 
at the sight of Jack in the Green, and who 
thought it impious to taste plum porridge on 
Christmas day. At length a time came when 
the laughers began to look grave in their turn. 
The rigid, ungainly zealots, after having 
furnished much good sport during two gener- 
ations, rose up in arms, conquered, ruled, and, 
grimly smiling, trod down under their feet the 
whole crowd of mockers. The wounds inflicted 
by gay and petulant malice were retaliated 
with the gloomy and implacable malice pecu- 
liar to bigots who mistake their own rancour 
for virtue. The theatres were closed. The 
players were flogged. The press was put under 
the guardianship of austere licensers. The 
Muses were banished from their own favour- 
ite haunts, Cambridge and Oxford. Cowley, 
Crashaw, and Cleveland were ejected from 
their fellowships. The young candidate for 
academical honours was no longer required 
to write Ovidian epistles or Virgilian pastor- 
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scribed was favoured. Because he had been 
scrupulous about trifles, all scruples were 
treated with derision. Because he had covered 
his failings with the mask of devotion, men 
were encouraged to obtrude with cynic im- 
pudence all their most scandalous vices on 
the public eye. Because he had punished illicit 
love with barbarous severity, virgin purity 
and conjugal fidelity were to be made a jest. 
To that sanctimonious jargon which was his 
Shibboleth, was opposed another jargon not 
less absurd and much more odious. As he 
never opened his mouth except in scriptural 
phrase, the new breed of wits and fine gentle- 
men never opened their mouths without utter- 
ing ribaldry of which a porter would now be 
ashamed, and without calling on their Maker 
to curse them, sink them, confound them, 
blast them, and damn them. 

It is not strange, therefore, that our polite 
literature, when it revived with the revival 
of the old civil and ecclesiastical polity, should 
have been profoundly immoral. A few emi- 
nent men, who belonged to an earlier and 
better age, were exempt from the general 
contagion. The verse of Waller still breathed 
the sentiments which had animated a more 
chivalrous generation. Cowley, distinguished 
as a loyalist and as a man of letters, raised 


als, but was strictly interrogated by a synod 30 his voice courageously against the immorality 


of lowering Supralapsarians as to the day 
and hour when he experienced the new birth. 
Such a system was of course fruitful of 
hypocrites. Under sober clothing and under 
visages composed to the expression of auster- 
ity lay hid during several years the intense 
desire of licence and of revenge. At length 
that desire was gratified. The Restoration 
emancipated thousands of minds from a yoke 
which had become insupportable. The old 
fight recommenced, but with an animosity al- 
together new. It was now not a sportive 
combat, but a war to the death. The Round- 
head had no better quarter to expect from 
those whom he had persecuted than a cruel 
slave driver can expect from insurgent slaves 
still bearing the marks of his collars and his 
scourges. 

The war between wit and Puritanism soon 


became a war between wit and morality. The so 


hostility excited by a grotesque caricature of 
virtue did not spare virtue herself. Whatever 
the canting Roundhead had regarded with 
reverence was insulted, Whatever he had pro- 
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which disgraced both letters and loyalty. A 
mightier poet, tried at once by pain, danger, 
poverty, obloquy and blindness, meditated, 
undisturbed by the obscene tumult which 
raged all around him, a song so sublime and 
so holy that it would not have misbecome 
the lips of those ethereal Virtues whom he 
saw, with that inner eye which no calamity 
could darken, flinging down on the jasper 
pavement their crowns of amaranth and gold. 
The vigorous and fertile genius of Butler, if 
it did not altogether escape the prevailing 
infection, took the disease in a mild form. 
But these were men whose minds had been 
trained in a world which had passed away. 
They gave place in no long time to a younger 
generation of wits; and of that generation, 
from Dryden down to Durfey, the common 
characteristic was hardhearted, shameless, 
swaggering licentiousness, at once inelegant 
and inhuman. The influence of these writers 
was doubtless noxious, yet less noxious than 
it would have been had they been less de- 
praved. The poison which they administered 
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was so strong that it was, in no long time, 
rejected with nausea. None of them under- 
stood the dangerous art of associating images 
of unlawful pleasure with all that is endear- 
ing and ennobling. None of them was aware 
that a certain decorum is essential even to 
voluptuousness, that drapery may be more 
alluring than exposure, and that the imagina- 
tion may be far more powerfully moved by 
delicate hints which impel it to exert itself 
than by gross descriptions whch it takes in 
passively. 

The spirit of the Antipuritan reaction per- 
vades almost the whole polite literature of 
the reign of Charles the Second. But the very 
quintessence of that spirit will be found in 
the comic drama. The playhouses, shut by 
the meddling fanatic in the day of his power, 
were again crowded. To their old attractions 
new and more powerful attractions had been 
added. Scenery, dresses, and decorations such 
as would now be thought mean or absurd, 
but such as would have been esteemed incred- 
ibly magnificent by those who, early in the 
seventeenth century, sate on the filthy benches 
of the Hope, or under the thatched roof of 
the Rose, dazzled the eyes of the multitude. 
The fascination of sex was called in to aid the 
fascination of art: and the young spectator 
saw, with emotions unknown to the contem- 
poraries of Shakespeare and Jonson, tender 
and sprightly heroines personated by lovely 
women. From the day on which the theatres 
were reopened they became seminaries of vice; 
and the evil propagated itself. The profligacy 
of the representations soon drove away sober 
people. The frivolous and dissolute who re- 
mained required every year stronger and 
stronger stimulants. Thus the artists corrupted 
the spectators, and the spectators the artists, 
till the turpitude of the drama became such 
as must astonish all who are not aware that 
extreme relaxation is the natural effect of 
extreme restraint, and that an age “of hypoc- 


indecent repeated by a beautiful girl, who 
was supposed to have not yet lost her inno- 
cence. 
Our theatre was indebted in that age for 
5 many plots and characters to Spain, to France, 
and to the old English masters: but whatever 
our dramatists touched they tainted. In their 
imitations the houses of Calderon’s stately 
and high-spirited Castilian gentlemen became 


to sties of vice, Shakespeare’s Viola a procur- 


ess, Moliére’s Misanthrope a ravisher, Mo- 
liere’s Agnes an adulteress. Nothing could be 
so pure or so heroic but that it became foul 
and ignoble by transfusion through those foul 


15 and ignoble minds. 


Such was the state of the drama; and the 
drama was the department of polite literature 
in which a poet had the best chance of ob- 
taining a subsistence by his pen. The sale of 


20 books was so small that a man of the greatest 


name could expect only: a pittance for the 
copyright of the best performance. There 
cannot be a stronger instance than the fate 
of Dryden’s last production, the Fables. That 


25 volume was published when he was universally 


admitted to be the chief of living English 
poets. It contains about twelve thousand lines. 
The versification is admirable; the narratives 
and descriptions full of life. To this day 


30 Palamon and Arcite, Cymon and Iphigenia, 


Theodore and Honoria, are the delight both 
of critics and of schoolboys. The collection 
includes Alexander’s Feast, the noblest ode 
in our language. For the copyright Dryden 


35 received two hundred and fifty pounds, less 


than in our days has sometimes been paid for 
two articles in a review. Nor does the bargain 
seem to have been a hard one. For the book 
went off slowly; and the second edition was 


4o not required until the author had been ten 


years in his grave. By writing for the theatre 
it was possible to earn a much larger sum with 
much less trouble. Southern made seven hun- 
dred pounds by one play. Otway was raised 


risy is, in the regular course of things, fol- 45 from beggary to temporary affluence by the 


lowed by an age of impudence. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the times 
than the care with which the poets contrived 
to put all their loosest verses into the mouths 


success of his Don Carlos. Shadwell cleared a 
hundred and thirty pounds by a_ single repre- 
sentation of the Squire of Alsatia. The conse- 
quence was that every man who had to live 


of women. The compositions in which these by his wit wrote plays, whether he had any 


greatest licence was taken were the epilogues. 
They were almost always recited by favourite 
actresses; and nothing charmed the depraved 
audience so much as to hear lines grossly 


internal vocation to write plays or not. It was 
thus with Dryden. As a satirist he has rivalled 


1Jeremy Collier has censured this odious practice 
with his usual force and keenness. 
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Juvenal. As a didactic poet he perhaps might, 
with care and meditation, have rivalled Lucre- 
tius. Of lyric poets he is, if not the most sub- 
lime, the most brilliant and spirit-stirring. But 
nature, profuse to him of many rare gifts, had s 
denied him the dramatic faculty. Neverthe- 
less all the energies of his best years were 
wasted on dramatic composition. He had too 
much judgment not to be aware that in the 


power of exhibiting character by means of !° 


dialogue he was deficient. That deficiency he 
did his best to conceal, sometimes by surpris- 
ing and amusing incidents, sometimes by 
stately declamation, sometimes by harmoni- 
ous numbers, sometimes by ribaldry but too 
well suited to the taste of a profane and li- 
centious pit. Yet he never obtained any the- 
atrical success equal to that which rewarded 
the exertions of some men far inferior to him 
in general powers. He thought himself for- 
tunate if he cleared a hundred guineas by a 
play; a scanty remuneration, yet apparently 
larger than he could have earned in any other 
way by the same quantity of labour. 

The recompense which the wits of that age 
could obtain from the public was so small, 
that they were under the necessity of eking 
out their incomes by levying contributions on 
the great. Every rich and goodnatured lord 
was pestered by authors with a mendicancy 30 
so importunate, and a flattery so abject, as 
may in our time seem incredible. The patron 
to whom a work was inscribed was expected 
to reward the writer with a purse of gold. The 
fee paid for the dedication of a book was 
often much larger than the sum which any 
publisher would give for the copyright. Books 
were therefore frequently printed merely that 
they might be dedicated. This traffic in praise 
produced the effect which might have been 
expected. Adulation pushed to the verge, 
sometimes of nonsense, and sometimes of im- 
piety, was not thought to disgrace a poet. In- 
dependence, veracity, self-respect, were things 
not required by the world from him. In truth, 
he was in morals something between a pandar 
and a beggar. 

To the other vices which degraded the lit- 
erary character was added, towards the close 
of the reign of Charles the Second, the most 
savage intemperance of party spirit. The wits, 
as a class, had been impelled by their old 
hatred of Puritanism to take the side of the 
court, and had been found useful allies. Dry- 
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den, in particular, had done good service to 
the government. His Absalom and Achitophel, 
the greatest satire of modern times, had 
amazed the town, had made its way with un- 
precedented rapidity even into rural districts, 
and had, wherever it appeared, bitterly an- 
noyed the Exclusionists, and raised the cour- 
age of the Tories. But we must not, in the 
admiration which we naturally feel for noble 
diction and versification, forget the great dis- 
tinctions of good and evil. The spirit by which 
Dryden and several of his compeers were at 
this time animated against the Whigs deserves 
to be called fiendish. The servile Judges and 
Sheriffs of those evil days could not shed 
blood so fast as the poets cried out for it. 
Calls for more victims, hideous jests on hang- 
ing, bitter taunts on those who, having stood 
by the King in the hour of danger, now ad- 
vised him to deal mercifully and generously 
by his vanquished enemies, were publicly re- 
cited on the stage, and, that nothing might be 
wanting to the guilt and the shame, were re- 
cited by women, who, having long been taught 
to discard all modesty, were now taught to 
discard all compassion. 

It is a remarkable fact that, while the 
lighter literature of England was thus becom- 
ing a nuisance and a national disgrace, the 
English genius was effecting in science a rev- 
olution which will, to the end of time, be reck- 
oned among the highest achievements of the 
human intellect. Bacon had sown the good 
seed in a sluggish soil and an ungenial season. 
He had not expected an early crop, and in 
his last testament had solemnly bequeathed 
his fame to the next age. During a whole gen- 
eration his philosophy had, amidst tumults, 
wars, and proscriptions, been slowly ripening 
in a few well constituted minds. While fac- 
tions were struggling for dominion over each 
other, a small body of sages had turned away 
with benevolent disdain from the conflict, and 
had devoted themselves to the nobler work of 
extending the dominion of man over matter. 
As soon as tranquillity was restored, these 
teachers easily found attentive audience. For 
the discipline through which the nation had 
passed had brought the public mind to a 
temper well fitted for the reception of the 
Verulamian doctrine. The civil troubles had 

1If any reader thinks my expression too severe, 
I would advise him to read Dryden’s Epilogue to the 


Duke of Guise, and to observe that it was spoken by 
a woman. 
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stimulated the. faculties of the educated 
classes, and had called forth a restless activity 
and an insatiable curiosity, such as had not 
before been known among us. Yet the effect 
of those troubles was that schemes of politi- 
cal and religious reform were generally re- 
garded with suspicion and contempt. During 
twenty years the chief employment of busy 
and ingenious men had been to frame consti- 
tutions with first magistrates, without first 
magistrates, with hereditary senates, with 
senates appointed by lot, with annual sen- 
ates, with perpetual senates. In these plans 
nothing was omitted. All the detail, all the 
nomenclature, all the ceremonial of the imagi- 
nary government was fully set forth, Pole- 
marchs and Phylarchs, Tribes and Galaxies, 
the Lord Archon and the Lord Strategus. 
Which ballot boxes were to be green and 
which red, which balls were to be of gold and 
which of Silver, which magistrates were to 
wear hats and which black velvet caps with 
peaks, how the mace was to be carried and 
when the heralds were to uncover, these, and 
a hundred more such trifles, were gravely con- 
sidered and arranged by men of no common 
capacity and learning. But the time for these 
visions had gone by; and, if any steadfast re- 
publican still continued to amuse himself with 
them, fear of public derision and of a crimi- 
nal information generally induced him to keep 
his fancies to himself. It was now unpopular 
and unsafe to mutter a word against the fun- 
damental laws of the monarchy: but daring 
and ingenious men might indemnify them- 
selves by treating with disdain what had 
lately been considered as the fundamental 
laws of nature. The torrent which had been 
dammed up in one channel rushed violently 
into another. The revolutionary spirit, ceas- 
ing to operate in politics, began to exert itself 
with unprecedented vigour and hardihood in 
every department of physics. The year 1660, 
the era of the restoration of the old constitu- 
tion, is also the era from which dates the as- 
cendency of the new philosophy. In that year 
the Royal Society, destined to be a chief 
agent in a long series of glorious and salutary 
reforms, began to exist. In a few months ex- 
perimental science became all the mode. The 
transfusion of blood, the ponderation of air, 
the fixation of mercury, succeeded to that 
place in the public mind which had been lately 
occupied by the controversies of the Rota, 
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Dreams of perfect forms of government made 
way for dreams of wings with which men were 
to fly from the Tower to the Abbey, and of 
double-keeled ships which were never to 
founder in the fiercest storm. All classes 
were hurried along by the prevailing senti- 
ment. Cavalier and Roundhead, Church- 
man and Puritan were for once allied. Di- 
vines, jurists, statesmen, nobles, princes, 
swelled the triumph of the Baconian philoso- 
phy. Poets sang with emulous fervour the ap- 
proach of the golden age. Cowley, in lines 
weighty with thought and resplendent with 
wit, urged the chosen seed to take possession 
of the promised land flowing with milk and 
honey, that land which their great deliverer 
and lawgiver had seen, as from the summit of 
Pisgah, but had not been permitted to enter. 
Dryden, with more zeal than knowledge, 
joined his voice to the general acclamation, 
and foretold things which neither he nor any- 
body else understood. The Royal Society, he 
predicted, would soon lead us to the extreme 
verge of the globe, and there delight us with 
a better view of the moon.? Two able and as- 
piring prelates, Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, 
and Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, were con- 
spicuous among the leaders of the movement. 
Its history was eloquently written by a 
younger divine, who was rising to high dis- 
tinction in his profession, Thomas Sprat, 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester. Both Chief 
Justice Hale and Lord Keeper Guildford stole 
some hours from the business of their courts 
to write on hydrostatics. Indeed it was under 
the immediate directions of Guildford that 
the first barometers ever exposed to sale in 
London were constructed. Chemistry divided, 
for a time, with wine and love, with the stage 
and the gaming table, with the intrigues of a 
courtier and the intrigues of a demagogue, the 
attention of the fickle Buckingham. Rupert 
has the credit of having invented mezzotinto; 
and from him is named that curious bubble of 
glass which has long amused children and puz- 
zled philosophers. Charles himself had a lab- 
oratory at Whitehall, and was far more active 
and attentive there than at the council board. 
It was almost necessary to the character of a 


1 Cowley’s Ode to the Royal Society. 


2“Then we upon the globe’s last verge shall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the sky: 
From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know, 
And on the lurar world securely pry.” 
Annus Mirabilis. 164. 
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fine gentleman to have something to say about really attracted a needle, and that a micro- 
airpumps and telescopes; and even fine ladies, scope really made a fly look as large as a 
now and then, thought it becoming to affect a — sparrow.1 

taste for science, went in coaches and six to 

visit the Gresham curiosities, and broke forth 5 1 Pepys’s Diary, May 30, 1667. 

into cries of delight at finding that a magnet . : : . . : . 
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Any biography of Newman must be based 
upon a history of his religious experience. An un- 
adorned narrative of the imaginative idealism of 
his childhood, the conversion of his youth, the 
renunciation of his early evangelical faith, his 
apostolic fervor in the defence of the Church of 
England, and his final conversion to the Catho- 
lic faith is in itself sufficiently dramatic to make 
him one of the interesting figures of nineteenth 
century England. And Newman, the author, must 
also be studied from the point of view of that 
experience, for nearly all his writing had its gen- 
esis, direct or indirect, in faith or theology and 
its object, immediate or ultimate, in an attempt 
“to make the will of God prevail.” 

Newman was born in London on February 21, 
1801. His father, a banker, was of Dutch ances- 
try; his mother, a descendant of French Hugue- 
nots. Early in his youth he showed that intense 
sensitiveness and seriousness which were so char- 
acteristic of him throughout his life. “He loved 
to read to the servants from serious books and to 
explain their meaning.” In the Apologia, he says 
that. “his imagination as a child ran on unknown 
influences, on magical powers and_ talismans,” 
“that he was very superstitious and used con- 
stantly to cross himself before going into the 
dark.” Although his training in a religious family 
made him familiar at an early age with the Bi- 
ble, he was not religious. He wrote at the age 
of fourteen that he wished to be virtuous but 
not religious. “There was something in the lat- 
ter I did not like. Nor did I see the meaning of 
loving God.” 

From the age of seven to the age of fifteen, he 
was sent to a private school at Ealing. Here he 
came under the influence of one of the teachers, 
Rev. Walter Mayer, from whom he “received 
deep religious impressions, at the time Calvinistic 
in character, which were to him the beginning of 
a new life.” “I believed,” he says in the Apolo- 
gia, “that the inward conversion of which I was 
conscious (and of which I am still more certain 
than that I have hands and feet) would last into 
the next life, and that I was elected to eternal 
glory.” This experience resulted “in confirming 
me in my mistrust of the reality of material phe- 
nomena, and making me rest in the thought of 
two, and two only, absolute and luminously self- 
evident beings—myself and my Creator.” 

He entered Trinity College, Oxford, in June 
1817. From the first he had for Oxford a feeling 
of awe and reverence, which the affection 
engendered during his twenty-five years of resi- 


dence there served only to heighten. In compli- 
ance with his father’s wishes, he intended to pre- 
pare himself for the law. But in the examination 
for honors in 1820, he failed to distinguish him- 
self because of exhaustion from over-study. As 
a result he decided to follow his own inclination 
and take orders in the Church. The following 
year he redeemed his earlier failure by winning 
a fellowship in Oriel College, then the acknowl- 
edged center of intellectual life at Oxford. The 
day of his election, April 12, 1822, he “ever re- 
garded as a turning point in his life and of all 
days most memorable.” 

As a fellow of Oriel this boy of twenty was 
brought into the company of the most distin- 
guished group of Oxford. His natural shyness 
and self-consciousness were exaggerated by the 
reverence which he had for his elders. He says of 
his first appearance at Oriel after his election: 
“When Keble advanced to take my hand... 
I could nearly have shrunk into the floor ashamed 
at so great an honour.” 

The principal influence upon him during his 
early years at Oriel was that of Dr. Whately, 
afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, who helped 
him to overcome his shyness and to gain confi- 
dence in himself and in his own powers. Through 
the influence of Whately and of the other fel- 
lows of Oriel, his religious opinions underwent a 
gradual change. From Dr. Whately he gained the 
belief in “the existence of the Church as a sub- 
stantive body or corporation,’ and from Dr. 
Hawkins, afterwards provost of Oriel, the belief 
that the Scripture ‘“‘was never intended to teach 
doctrine but only to prove it, and that, if we 
would learn doctrine, we must have recourse 
to the formularies of the Church.” Through the 
influence and teaching of these men “he was led 
to give up his remaining Calvinism.” 

In 1824 he became curate of St. Clements 
Church, Oxford; in 1826 he was appointed tu- 
tor of Oriel; in 1828 he was appointed Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, the university church of Oxford. Of 
this last appointment, he says, “It was to me 
like the feeling of spring weather after winter; 
and if I may so speak, I came out of my shell. 
. .. From this time my tongue was, as it were, 
loosened, and I spoke spontaneously and without 
effort.” 

Because of a difference of opinion between 
them and the Provost, Newman and two of his 
intimate friends were forced in 1832 to resign 
their positions in the college. The energy which 
he had largely devoted to his teaching was now 
concentrated in his study of theology and in his 
preaching. 

During these four years as vicar of St. Mary’s, 
his views on religion and the church had been 
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undergoing a gradual change. He devoted him- 
self to a study of the writings of the Early Fath- 
ers of the Church. He came to feel that in the 
liberal and intellectual attitude which he had 
adopted under the influence of his colleagues at_ 
Oriel, there was a great danger to Christianity it- 
self. Religion was a matter of faith, not of 
reason. It was necessary to uphold the traditions 
of the church and the institutions by which those 
traditions had been handed down generation by 
generation from the time of the original revela- 
tion by God. Newman had become a member of 
the high church party in opposition to his former 
colleagues and earlier teachers. 

The mystical element in his religious life is 
again shown in an incident of the year 1833. He 
was taken ill while on a visit to Sicily, and his 
servant thought that he was dying. Newman said, 
“T shall not die, for I have not sinned against 
light.” He left for home before his complete re- 
covery, because as he said, “I have a work to do 
in England.” It was on the voyage home, while 
the vessel was becalmed for a week, that he wrote 
the famous “Lead, kindly Light,” to express his 
feeling that God was leading him on to some 
task, he knew not what. 

That task was to play his part as one of the 
leaders of the famous Oxford Movement “in op- 
position to the specific danger which at that time 
was threatening the religion of the nation and 
the Church.” This danger to which Newman re- 
fers, was the tide of liberalism which was sweep- 
ing over England. It had found expression in 
1828 in the repeal of the Test Act (1673) and the 
Corporation Act (1661), which theoretically at 
least prevented anyone not a member of the 
Church of England from holding office. This was 
followed in 1829 by the passage of the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Bill which removed the 
civil disabilities of Catholics. The uneasiness 
among the advocates of the supremacy of the 
Church of England was further heightened by 
an Act in 1833 abolishing ten bishoprics of the 
Church of England in Ireland. 

The Oxford Movement had its inception in a 
sermon, “National Apostasy,” preached on July 
14, 1833, by John Keble in protest against the 
action of the government. He insisted that the 
Church was neither the creation of the state nor 
its servant but a divine institution which histor- 
ically was a continuation of the Church of the 
apostles, and consequentiy derived its authority 
directly from Christ. Inspired by this sermon, a 
group of young men in Oxford joined together to 
save the Church from the deadening domination 
of the state and to revive its long-lost spiritual 
and devotional zeal by insistence on the “Apos- 
tolical Succession.” 

Newman, although not the nominal leader, 
soon became the actual leader of this group. In 
September, 1833, he began “out of his own head” 
the Tracts for the Times by Members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The object of these Tracts, 
which were published over a period of eight 
years, is stated in the Advertisement to the 
first bound volume to be “the practical revival 
of doctrines which, though held by the great 
divines of our Church, at present have become 


obsolete with the majority of her members.” 
The writers sought to identify the Church of 
England with the primitive Church and to re- 
vivify the beliefs of this primitive church by 
showing their identity with the doctrine of the 
Church of England. 

These Tracts were important and powerful in 
furnishing the historical background and the the- 
ological foundation for the intellectual appeal of 
the Oxford Movement. But as Newman wrote in 
another connection: “The heart is commonly 
reached, not through reason, but through the 
imagination. .. . Many a man will live and die 
upon a dogma: no man will be a martyr for a 
conclusion.” 

It was through the sermons which he preached 
on Sunday afternoons from the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s that Newman exercised his greatest power 
and gained his greatest influence. Many of his 
contemporaries have described their effect upon 
the undergraduates. J. A. Froude, the historian, 
says: “We ...came to regard Newman with 
the affection of pupils . . . for an idolized mas- 
ter. The simplest. word which dropped from him 
was treasured as if it had been an intellectual 
diamond. For hundreds of young men Credo in 
Newmannum was the genuine symbol of faith.” 
Principal Sharp, later professor of poetry at Ox- 
ford, says: “A mysterious veneration had by de- 
grees gathered round him, till now it was almost 
as though some Ambrose or Augustine of older 
ages had reappeared.” 

The year 1838 marks the climax not only of 

Newman’s own influence in Oxford but also of 
the Oxford Movement itself. In the beginning, its 
founders shared the traditional anti-papal feel- 
ing of English people, and their interest in the 
Roman Catholic Church was merely historical. 
But gradually, and at first unconsciously, New- 
man had been drifting to the Catholic doctrine. 
From 1838 onwards he had grave doubts whether 
the Church of England was the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the Apostolic Church. This change was 
intuitively felt by the public, and the anti- 
Roman hostility was aroused. It came to a cli- 
max in 1841 with the publication of Newman’s 
Tract Number 90, in which he argued that the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England 
were not directed against Catholic doctrine but 
merely against abuses of it. A storm of opposi- 
tion was immediately aroused; Newman himself, 
the tract, and its doctrines, all were condemned 
almost unanimously by the leaders of the Angli- 
can. Church. 
_ The four years from 1841 to 1845, when he 
joined the Roman Catholic Church, were the 
most unhappy of Newman’s life. “I was de- 
nounced,” he says, “as a traitor who had laid his 
train and was detected in the very act of firing it 
against the time-honoured establishment.” In 
1842 he withdrew to Littlemore, a village near 
Oxford; in 1843 he resigned his living at St. 
Mary’s; and after two years of almost monastic 
seclusion, devoted to meditation, to study, to 
prayer, he took the final step and was received 
into the Catholic Church, 

After some months in the Catholic college at 
Oscott, and a year at the “Collegio di Propa- 
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ganda” at Rome, Newman took up his residence 
in Birmingham as the head of a newly founded 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri, which was to be his 
home for the rest of his life. 

During his seclusion at Littlemore he had been 
engaged in writing an Essay on the Development 
of Christian Doctrine. It was an attempt to solve 
his own problem, to clear up his own indecision, 
and to furnish guidance to others who were in a 
similar state of mind. Written while he was 
nominally a Protestant, it was not published un- 
til 1846. It is generally considered to be the most 
important and most influential of his controver- 
sial works. In 1848, he published his novel of 
Oxford, Loss and Gain, the Story of a Convert, 
in which he gives through the story of an under- 
graduate, an account of the religious movement 
in which he had played so prominent a part. 

The conversion of Newman, an acknowledged 
leader and the most eloquent preacher of the 
Church of England, gave rise to a hope, and 
then a belief in the possibility, of the regenera- 
tion of the Catholic Church in England. In 1850, 
a papal bull was issued restoring the hierarchy 
of bishops in England and designating a cardinal 
archbishop of Westminster. On the occasion of 
the first synod of this newly organized body at 
Oscott, in 1852, Newman preached the most elo- 
quent of his sermons, The Second Spring. 

As a further step in this revival of Catholicism 
in Great Britain, it was decided to establish a 
Catholic university at Dublin. In 1851 the Rec- 
torship of the proposed University was accepted 
by Newman, and in 1852, he delivered to the 
Catholics of Dublin a series of nine preliminary 
lectures on The Idea of a University. There was 
no unanimity of opinion concerning the pro- 
posed institution. Influential Catholic clergy in 
Treland were opposed to the whole project. Others 
were extremely skeptical about the effect upon 
the Church of an educated body of laymen. Still 
others objected to the inclusion of science, be- 
cause of its tendency to undermine religious 
belief and produce “free thinkers.” Newman pro- 
posed a university in which both theology, ex- 
cluded from the colleges established by the Goy- 
ernment, and science, opposed by many of the 
clergy, should be free. 

It was not until February, 1854, that Newman 
was officially designated Rector of the new uni- 
versity, and took up his residence in Ireland. 
For four years he labored at what he himself 
came to regard as an impossible task. “A Catho- 
lic University was wanted as a political and 
ecclesiastical weapon against mixed education. 
».. But as a practical project in the interests 
of education, hardly anyone took it seriously.” 
The only permanent result of his efforts is 
the University Addresses. 

After his failure at Dublin, Newman returned 
to the Oratory at Birmingham. Because of his 
views on questions of church policy, he was out 
of favor with the authorities. At the age of 
fifty-three, he had apparently reached the height 
of his success and was on the long down grade 
of senescence. He ceased to write, and lived in 
retirement from public notice for ten years. He 


far had his achievements fallen short of his 
ambitions and of his ability. 

In 1864, however, he became once more a lead- 
ing figure in English life. In Macmillans Maga- 
zine for January, 1864, Charles Kingsley in the 
course of a Review of Froude’s History of Eng- 
land, referred to Newman as follows: 

“Truth for its own sake has never been a 
virtue with the Roman clergy. Father Newman 
informs us that it need not, and on the whole 
ought not to be, that cunning is the weapon 
which Heaven has given to the saints wherewith 
to withstand the brute male force of the wicked 
world which marries and is given in marriage. 
Whether his doctrine be doctrinally correct or 
not, it is at least historically so.” After an ex- 
change of letters and of pamphlets in which 
Kingsley neither withdrew the accusation nor 
substantiated it by evidence, Newman issued his 
reply in the most famous of his works, Apologia 
Pro Vita Sua, published in weekly installments 
for eight successive weeks. 

This work, which gives a history of his re- 
ligious opinions from his childhood to his con- 
version to the Catholic faith, was written as a 
justification of himself not only against the 
attack of Kingsley but also against the criti- 
cisms of his honesty and intellectual integrity 
which had been evoked by his famous Tract 
Number 90 and his subsequent change of faith. 
It is Newman’s spiritual autobiography and is 
recognized as one of the great classics of self- 
revelation. 

The effect. was immediate and conclusive. As 
in 1838 he had been recognized as the outstand- 
ing popular figure in the Anglican Church, so in 
1864, he was accorded the position of leading 
defender of the Catholic faith. Among those who 
disagreed with his doctrinal beliefs, he was re- 
garded as one of the great religious leaders and 
one of the greatest prose writers of his time. 

This rehabilitation of his fame seems to have 
given him once more confidence in himself and 
to have renewed his desire to write. In 1868, he 
published his most meritorious poem, Dream of 
Gerontius; in 1870, he re-entered the field of 
theological controversy with The Grammar of 
Assent; in 1875, he entered public controversy 
with Gladstone through the Letter to the Duke 
of Norfolk. In 1877 his old college at Oxford, 
Trinity, made him an honorary Fellow; and in 
1878, after an absence of thirty-three years he 
again returned to visit his beloved Oxford. In 
1879 came the great climax of his career, his ele- 
vation to the rank of Cardinal of the Holy Ro- 
man Church. As a mark of special favor he was 
exempted, because of his age and failing health, 
from the requirement that a cardinal not in charge 
of a diocese should live at Rome. Newman said 
to his brethren at the Oratory, “The cloud is 
lifted from me for ever.” 

In May, in reply to the formal announcement 
at Rome of his elevation, Newman summed up 
his own career in these words. “For thirty, forty, 
fifty years I have resisted to the best of my 
powers the spirit of Liberalism in religion. . . . 
Liberalism in religion is the doctrine that there 


considered that his life had been a failure, so | is no positive truth in religion, but that one 
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ing which is gaining substance and force daily.” 

He was aware that the Cardinalate had come 
to him too late to be more than an honorary 
appointment. He continued to live quietly and 
happily at Birmingham until his death on Au- 
gust 11, 1890. 

Newman was not primarily a “man of letters.” 
He was a priest, and was ever conscious of the 
demands of his calling. He says, “I think I have 
never written for writing’s sake.” Whatever he 
wrote—sermons, ecclesiastical history, theologi- 
cal controversy, expositions of dogma, or of uni- 
versity education, the intimate history of his 
own religious experience—all was called forth 
by demands made upon him in his profession. 
Although he never wrote consciously for literary 
effect, he was consciously a literary artist. He 
says, “My one and single aim has been to do 
what is so difficult—viz., to express clearly and 
exactly my meaning.” “I have been obliged to 
take great pains with everything I have written, 
and I often write chapters over and over again, 
besides innumerable corrections and _ interlinear 
additions.” 

To this ideal of clearness he subordinated— 
but not eliminated,—all other qualities. His vivid 
imaginative power, his highly sensitive and pro- 
found emotional capacity, his exquisite irony— 
are all held in restraint. His style is almost a 
perfect embodiment of the classical ideals of 
the eighteenth century, with insistence upon clear- 
ness and simplicity of outline, logical arrange- 
ment, careful execution of detail and avoidance 
of all mannerisms and of excess in ornamenta- 
tion. In fact, he says that the only master he 
ever had was Cicero. From this great Roman 
erator, he learned the secret of successful ora- 
tory—the ability to order and to adapt his mate- 
rial so as most successfully to lead his audience 
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(Preached in St. Mary’s, Oscott.) 
Cantey Ca tin wealO—l2: 


Surge, propera, amica mea, columba mea, formosa 
mea, et veni. Jam enim hiems transiit, imber abiit et 
recessit. Flores apparuerunt in terra nostra, 


Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, my beautiful 
one, and come. For the winter is now past, the rain 
is over and gone. The flowers have appeared in our 
land. 


We have familiar experience of the order, 
the constancy, the perpetual renovation of the 
material world which surrounds us. Frail and 
_ transitory as is every part of it, restless and 
migratory as are its elements, never-ceasing 
as are its changes, still it abides. It is bound 
together by a law of permanence, it is set up 
in unity; and, though it is ever dying, it is 
ever coming to life again. Dissolution does but 


10 


to the conclusion he wished them to accept. 


From Cicero also,—and perhaps from his musi- 
cal training—he gained that fine sense of rhythm 
which gives to his prose that sine qua non of 
great oratory. 
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give birth to fresh modes of Organization, and 
one death is the parent of a thousand lives. 
Each hour, as it comes, is but a testimony, 
how fleeting, yet how secure, how certain, is 
the great whole. It is like an image on the 
waters, which is ever the same, though the 
waters ever flow. Change upon change—yet 
one change cries out to another, like the al- 
ternate Seraphim, in praise and in glory of 
their Maker. The sun sinks to rise again; the 
day is swallowed up in the gloom of the night, 
to be born out of it, as fresh as if it had 
never been quenched. Spring passes into sum- 
mer, and through summer and autumn into 
winter, only the more surely, by its own 
ultimate return, to triumph over that grave, 
toward which it resolutely hastened from its 
first hour. We mourn over the blossoms of 
May, because they are to wither; but we 
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know, withal, that May is one day to have 
its revenge upon November, by the revolu- 
tion of that solemn circle which never stops— 
which teaches us in our height of hope, ever 
to be sober, and in our depth of desolation, 
never to despair. 

And forcibly as this comes home to every 
one of us, not less forcible is the contrast 
which exists between this material world, so 
vigorous, so reproductive, amid all its changes, 
and the moral world, so feeble, so down- 
ward, so resourceless, amid all its aspirations. 
That which ought to come to nought, en- 
dures; that which promises a future, disap- 


may be the bodily form, fairer far, in its 
green foliage and bright blossoms, is natural 
virtue. It blooms in the young, like some rich 
flower, so delicate, so fragrant, and so dazz- 
5 ling. Generosity and lightness of heart and 
amiableness, the confiding spirit, the gentle 
temper, the elastic cheerfulness, the open hand, 
the pure affection, the noble aspiration, the 
heroic resolve, the romantic pursuit, the love 


10 in which self has no part,—are not these beau- 


tiful? and are they not dressed up and set 
forth for admiration in their best shapes, in 
tales and in poems? and ah! what a prospect 
of good is there! who could believe that it is 


points and is no more. The same sun shines 15 to fade! and yet, as night follows upon day, 


in heaven from first to last, and the blue 
firmament, the everlasting mountains, reflect 
his rays; but where is there upon earth the 
champion, the hero, the lawgiver, the body 


as decrepitude follows upon health, so surely 
are failure, and overthrow, and annihilation, 
the issue of this natural virtue, if time only 
be allowed to it to run its course. There are 


politic, the sovereign race, which was great 20 those who are cut off in the first opening of 


three hundred years ago, and is great now? 
Moralists and poets, often do they descant 
upon this innate vitality of matter, this in- 
nate perishableness of mind. Man rises to 
fall: he tends to dissolution from the moment 
he begins to be; he lives on, indeed, in his 
children, he lives on in his name, he lives not 
on in his own person. He is, as regards the 
manifestations of his nature here below, as 


this excellence, and then, if we may trust 
their epitaphs, they have lived like angels; 
but wait a while, let them live on, let the 
course of life proceed, let the bright soul go 


25 through the fire and water of the world’s temp- 


tations and seductions and corruptions and 
transformations; and, alas for the insuffi- 
ciency of nature! alas for its powerlessness 
to persevere, its waywardness in disappointing 


a bubble that breaks, and as water poured out 30 its own promise! Wait till youth has become 


upon the earth. He was young, he is old, he 
is never young again. This is the lament over 
him, poured forth in verse and in prose, by 
Christians and by heathen. The greatest work 


age; and not more different is the miniature 
which we have of him when a boy, when 
every feature spoke of hope, put side by side 
of the large portrait painted to his honour, 


of God’s hands under the sun, he, in all the 3s when he is old, when his limbs are shrunk, 


manifestations of his complex being, is born 
only to die. 

His bodily frame first begins to feel the 
power of this constraining law, though it is 


his eye dim, his brow furrowed, and his hair 
grey, than differs the moral grace of that 
boyhood from the forbidding and repulsive 
aspect of his soul, now that he has lived to 


the last to succumb to it. We look at the 4othe age of man. For moroseness, and misan- 


bloom of youth with interest, yet with pity; 
and the more graceful and sweet it is, with 
pity so much the more; for, whatever be its 
excellence and its glory, soon it Begins to be 


thropy, and selfishness, is the ordinary winter 
of that spring. 

Such is man in his own nature, and such, 
too, is he in his works. The noblest efforts 


deformed and dishonoured by the very force 45 of his genius, the conquests he has made, 


of its living on. It grows into exhaustion and 
collapse, till at length it crumbles into that 
dust out of which it was originally taken. 

So is it, too, with our moral being, a far 


the doctrines he has originated, the nations 
he has civilized, the states he has created, 
they outlive himself, they outlive him by many 
centuries, but they tend to an end, and that 


higher and diviner portion of our natural con- 5° end is dissolution. Powers of the world, sov- 


stitution; it begins with life, it ends with what 
is worse than the mere loss of life, with a 
living death. How beautiful is the human 
heart, when it puts forth its first leaves, and 


ereignties, dynasties, sooner or later come to 
nought; they have their fatal hour. The Roman 
conqueror shed tears over Carthage, for in 
the destruction of the rival city he discerned 


opens and rejoices in its spring-tide. Fair as ss too truly an augury of the fall of Rome; and 
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at length, with the weight and the responsi- 
bilities, the crimes and the glories, of centuries 
upon centuries, the Imperial City fell. 

Thus man and all his works are mortal; 
they die, and they have no power of renova- 
tion. 

But what is it, my Fathers, my Brothers, 
what is it that has happened in England just 
at this time? Something strange is passing 
over this land, by the very surprise, by the 
very commotion, which it excites. Were we 
not near enough the scene of action to be 
able to say what is going on,—were we the 
inhabitants of some sister planet possessed 
of a more perfect mechanism than this earth 
has discovered for surveying the transactions 
of another globe,—and did we turn our eyes 
thence towards England just at this season, 
we should be arrested by a political phe- 
nomenon as wonderful as any which the 
astronomer notes down from his physical field 
of view. It would be the occurrence of a 
national commotion, almost without parallel, 
more violent than has happened here for 
centuries,—at least in the judgments and in- 
tentions of men, if not in act and deed. We 
should note it down, that soon after St. 
Michael’s day, 1850, a storm arose in the moral 
world, so furious as to demand some great ex- 


portentous event, and it is. It is an innova- 
tion, a miracle, I may say, in the course of 
human events. The physical world revolves 
year by year, and begins again; but the politi- 


s cal order of things does not renew itself, does 


not return; it continues, but it proceeds; there 
is no retrogression. This is so well understood 
by men of the day, that with them progress 
is idolized as another name for good. The 


ropast never returns—it is never good;—if we 


are to escape existing ills, it must be by 
going forward. The past is out of date; the 
past is dead. As well may the dead live to us, 
well may the dead profit us, as the past re- 


rg turn. This, then, is the cause of this national 


transport, this national cry, which encom- 
passes us. The past kas returned, the dead 
lives. Thrones are overturned, and are never 
restored; States live and die, and then are 


2zomatter only for history. Babylon was great, 


and Tyre, and Egypt, and Nineve, and shall 
never be great again. The English Church 
was, and the English Church was not, and the 
English Church is once again. This is the 


25 portent, worthy of a cry. It is the coming in 


of a Second Spring; it is a restoration in the 

moral world, such as that which yearly takes 

place in the physical. 
Three centuries ago, 


and the Catholic 


planation, and to rouse in us an intense desire 30 Church, that great creation of God’s power, 


to gain it. We should observe it increasing 
from day to day, and spreading from place to 
place, without remission, almost without lull, 
up to this very hour, when perhaps it threatens 
worse still, or at least gives no sure prospect 
of alleviation. Every party in the body politic 
undergoes its influence,—from the Queen upon 
her throne, down to the little ones in the 
infant or day school. The ten thousands of the 
constituency, the sum-total of Protestant sects, 
the aggregate of religious societies and associa- 
tions, the great body of established clergy in 
town and country, the bar, even the medical 
profession, nay, even literary and scientific 
circles, every class, every interest, every fire- 
side, gives tokens of this ubiquitous storm. 
This would be our report of it, seeing it from 
the distance, and we should speculate on the 
cause. What is it all about? against what is 
it directed? what wonder has happened upon 
earth? what prodigious, what preternatural 
event is adequate to the burden of so vast 
an effect? 

We should judge rightly in our curiosity 


stood in this land in pride of place. It had 
the honours of near a thousand years upon it; 
it was enthroned on some twenty sees up 
and down the broad country; it was based in 


3s the will of a faithful people; it energized 


through ten thousand instruments of power 
and influence; and it was ennobled by a host 
of Saints and Martyrs. The churches, one by 
one, recounted and rejoiced in the line of 


40 glorified intercessors, who were the respec- 


tive objects of their grateful homage. Canter- 
bury alone numbered perhaps some sixteen, 
from St. Augustine to St. Dunstan and St. 
Elphege, and St. Anselm and St. Thomas down 


45 to St. Edmund. York had its St. Paulinus; St. 


John, St. Wilfrid, and St. William; London, 
its St. Erconwald; Durham, its St. Cuthbert; 
Winton, its St. Swithun. Then there were St. 
Aidan of Lindisfarne, and St. Hugh of Lin- 


socoln, and St. Chad of Lichfield, and St. 


Thomas of Hereford, and St. Oswald and St. 
Wulstan of Worcester, and St. Osmund of 
Salisbury, and St. Birinus of Dorchester, and 
St. Richard of Chichester. And then, too, its 
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its universities, its wide relations all over 
Europe, its high prerogatives in the temporal 
state, its wealth, its dependencies, its popular 
honours,—where was there in the whole of 
Christendom a more glorious hierarchy? 
Mixed up with the civil institutions, with 
kings and nobles, with the people, found in 
every village and in every town,—it seemed 
destined to stand, so long as England stood, 
and to outlast, it might be, England’s great- 
ness. 

But it was the high decree of heaven, that 
the majesty of that presence should be blotted 
out. It is a long story, my Fathers and 
Brothers—you know it well. I need not go 
through it. The vivifying principle of truth, 
the shadow of St. Peter, the grace of the 
Redeemer, left it. That old Church in its 
day became a corpse (a marvellous, an awful 
change!); and then it did but corrupt the 
air which-once it refreshed, and cumber the 
ground which once it beautified. So all seemed 
to be lost; and there was a struggle for a 
time, and then its priests were cast out or 
martyred. There were sacrileges innumerable. 
Its temples were profaned or destroyed; its 
revenues seized by covetous nobles, or squan- 
dered upon the ministers of a new faith. The 
presence of Catholicism was at length simply 
removed,—its grace disowned,—its power de- 
spised,—its name, except as a matter of his- 
tory, at length almost unknown. It took a 
long time to do this thoroughly;.much time, 
much thought, much labour, much expense; 
but at last it was done. Oh, that miserable 
day, centuries before we were born! What a 
martyrdom to live in it and see the fair 
form of Truth, moral and material, hacked 
piecemeal, and every limb and organ carried 
off, and burned in the fire, or cast into the 
deep! But at last the work was done. Truth 
was disposed of, and shovelled away, and there 
was a calm, a silence, a sort of poace;—and 
such was about the state of things when we 
were born into this weary world. 

My Fathers and Brothers, you have seen 
it on one side, and some of us on another; but 
one and all of us can bear witness to the 
fact of the utter contempt into which Catholi- 
cism had fallen by the time that we were born. 
You, alas, know it far better than I can know 
it; but it may not be out of place, if by 
one or two tokens, as by the strokes of a pen- 
cil, I bear witness to you from without, of 
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from within. No longer the Catholic Church 
in the country; nay, no longer, I may say, a 
Catholic community;—but a few adherents 
of the Old Religion, moving silently and sor- 
rowfully about, as memorials of what had 
been. “The Roman Catholics;”—not a sect, 
not even an interest, as men conceived of it,— 
not a body, however small, representative of 
the Great Communion abroad,—but a mere 
handful of individuals, who might be counted, 
like the pebbles and deéritus of the great 
deluge, and who, forsooth, merely happened 
to retain a creed which, in its day indeed, was 
the profession of a Church. Here a set of 
poor Irishmen, coming and going at harvest 
time, or a colony of them lodged in a miserable 
quarter of the vast metropolis. There, per- 
haps an elderly person, seen walking in the 
streets, grave and solitary, and strange, though 
noble in.bearing, and said to be of good 
family, and a “Roman’ Catholic.” An old- 
fashioned house of gloomy appearance, closed 
in with high walls, with an iron gate, and 
yews, and the report attaching to it that 
“Roman Catholics” lived there; but who they 
were, or what they did, or what was meant by 
calling them Roman Catholics, no one could 
tell;—though it had an unpleasant sound, and 
told of form and superstition. And then, per- 
haps, as we went to and fro, looking with a 
boy’s curious eyes through the great city, 
we might come to-day upon some Moravian 
chapel, or Quaker’s meeting-house, and to- 
morrow on a chapel of the “Roman Cath- 
olics”: but nothing was to be gathered from 
it, except that there were lights burning there, 
and some boys in white, swinging censers; and 
what it all meant could only be learned from 
books, from Protestant Histories and Ser- 
mons; and they did not report well of “the 
Roman Catholics,” but, on .the contrary, de- 
posed that they had once had power and had 
abused it. And then, again, we might on one 
occasion hear it pointedly put out by some 
literary man, as the result of his careful in- 
vestigation, and as a recondite point of in- 
formation, which few knew, that there was 
this difference between the Roman Catholics 
of England and the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, that the latter had bishops, and the 
former were governed by four officials, called 
Vicars-Apostolic. 

Such was about the sort of knowledge pos- 
sessed of Christianity by the heathen of old 
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face of the earth, and then called them a 
gens lucifuga, a people who shunned the 
light of day. Such were Catholics in Eng- 
land, found in corners, and alleys, and cellars, 
and the housetops, or in the recesses of the 
country; cut off from the populous world 
around them, and dimly seen, as if through 
a mist or in twilight, as ghosts flitting to and 
fro, by the high Protestants, the lords of the 
earth. At length so feeble did they become, 
so utterly contemptible, that contempt gave 
birth to pity; and the more generous of their 
tyrants actually began to wish to bestow on 
them some favour, under the notion that their 
opinions were simply too absurd ever to 
spread again, and that they themselves, were 
they but raised in civil importance, would 
soon unlearn and be ashamed of them. And 
thus, out of mere kindness to us, they began 
to vilify our doctrines to the Protestant world, 
that so our very idiotcy or our secret unbelief 
might be our plea for mercy. 

A great change, an awful contrast, between 
the time-honoured Church of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas, and the poor remnant of their 
children in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century! It was a miracle, I might say, to 
have pulled down that lordly power; but 
there was a greater and a truer one in store. 
No one could have prophesied its fall, but 
still less would any one have ventured to 
prophesy its rise again. The fall was wonder- 
ful; still after all it was in the order of nature; 
—all things come to nought: its rise again 
would be a different sort of wonder, for it is 
in the order of grace-—and who can hope for 
miracles, and such a miracle as this? Has 
the whole course of history a like to show? 
I must speak cautiously and according to my 
knowledge, but I recollect no parallel to it. 
Augustine, indeed, came to the same island 
to which the early missionaries had come 
already; but they came to Britons, and he to 
Saxons. The Arian Goths and Lombards, too, 
cast off their heresy in St. Augustine’s age, 
and joined the Church; but they had never 
fallen away from her. The inspired word seems 
to imply the almost impossibility of such a 
grace as the renovation of these who have 
crucified to themselves again, and trodden 
under foot, the Son of God. Who then could 
have dared to hope that, out of so sacrilegious 
a nation as this is, a people would have been 
formed again unto their Saviour? What signs 
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among the nations? Had it been prophesied 
some fifty years ago, would not the very 
notion have seemed preposterous and wild? 

My Fathers, there was one of your own 
order, then in the maturity of his powers and 
his reputation. His name is the property of 
this diocese; yet is too great, too venerable, 
too dear to all Catholics, to be confined to 
any part of England, when it is rather a house- 
hold word in the mouths of all of us. What 
would have been the feelings of that vener- 
able man, the champion of God’s ark in an 
evil time, could e have lived to see this day? 
It is almost presumptuous for one who knew 
him not, to draw pictures about him, and his 
thoughts, and his friends, some of whom are 
even here present; yet am I wrong in fancy- 
ing that a day such as this, in which we stand, 
would have seemed to him a dream, or, if 
he prophesied of it, to his hearers nothing 
but a mockery? Say that one time, rapt in 
spirit, he had reached forward to the future, 
and that his mortal eye had wandered from 
that lowly chapel in the valley which had been 
for centuries in the possession of Catholics, 
to the neighbouring height, then waste and 
solitary. And let him say to those about him: 
“T see a bleak mount, looking upon an open 
country, over against that huge town, to 
whose inhabitants Catholicism is of so little 
account. I see the ground marked out, and an 
ample enclosure made; and plantations are 
rising there, clothing and circling in the space. 

“And there on that high spot, far from 
the haunts of men, yet in the very centre of 
the island, a large edifice, or rather pile of 
edifices, appears with many fronts, and courts, 
and long cloisters and corridors, and story 
upon story. And there it rises, under the in- 
vocation of the same sweet and powerful 
name which has been our strength and con- 
solation in the Valley. I look more attentively 
at that building, and I see it is fashioned 
upon that ancient style of art which brings 
back the past, which had seemed to be per- 
ishing from off the face of the earth, or to be 
preserved only as a curiosity, or to be imi- 
tated only as a fancy. I listen, and I hear 
the sounds of voices, grave and musical, re- 
newing the old chant, with which Augustine 
greeted Ethelbert in the free air upon the 
Kentish strand. It comes from a long pro- 
cession, and it winds along the cloisters. 
Priests and Religious, theologians from the 
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in due precedence. And then there comes a 
vision of well-nigh twelve mitred heads; and 
last I see a Prince of the Church, in the royal 
dye of empire and of martyrdom, a pledge to 
us from Rome of Rome’s unwearied love, a 
token that that goodly company is firm in 
Apostolic faith and hope. And the shadow of 
the Saints is there;—St. Benedict is there, 
speaking to us by the voice of bishop and of 
priest, and counting over the long ages through 
which he has prayed, and studied, and la- 
boured; there, too, is St. Dominic’s white 
wool, which no blemish can impair, no stain 
can dim:—and if St. Bernard be not there, it 
is only that his absence may make him be 
remembered more. And the princely patriarch, 
St. Ignatius, too, the St. George of the modern 
world, with his chivalrous lance run through 
his writhing foe, he, too, sheds his blessing 
upon that train. And others, also, his equals 
or his juniors in history, whose pictures are 
above our altars, or soon shall be, the surest 
proof that the Lord’s arm has not waxen 
short, nor His mercy failed—they, too, are 
looking down from their thrones on high 
upon the .throng. And so that high company 
moves on into the holy place; and there, with 
august rite and awful sacrifice, inaugurates 
the great act which brings it thither.” What 
is that act? it is the first synod of a new 
Hierarchy; it is the resurrection of the 
Church. 

O my Fathers, my Brothers, had that 
revered Bishop so spoken then, who that had 
heard him but would have said that he spoke 
what could not be? What! those few scattered 
worshippers, tie Roman Catholics, to form 
a Church! Shall the past be rolled back? 
Shall the grave open? Shall the Saxons live 
again to God? Shall the shepherds, watching 
their poor flocks by night, be visited by a 
multitude of the heavenly army, and hear how 
their Lord has been new-born in, their own 
city? Yes; for grace can, where nature can- 
not. The world grows old, but the Church is 
ever young. She can, in any time, at her 
Lord’s will, “inherit the Gentiles, and inhabit 
the desolate cities.” “Arise, Jerusalem, for 
thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee. Behold, darkness shall cover 
the earth, and a mist the people; but the 
Lord shall arise upon thee, and His glory shall 
be seen upon thee. Lift up thine eyes round 
about, and see; all these are gathered together, 
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afar, and thy daughters shall rise up at thy 
side.” “Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, 
my beautiful one, and come. For the winter 
is now past, and the rain is over and gone. 
The flowers have appeared in our land... 
the fig-tree hath put forth her green figs; the 
vines in flower yield their sweet smell. Arise, 
my love, my beautiful one, and come.” It is 
the time for thy Visitation. Arise, Mary, and 
go forth in thy strength into that north coun- 
try, which once was thine own, and take pos- 
session of a land which knows thee not. 
Arise, Mother of God, and with thy thrilling 
voice, speak to those who labour with child, 
and are in pain, till the babe of grace leaps 
within them! Shine on us, dear Lady, with 
thy bright countenance, like the sun in his 
strength, O stella matutina, O harbinger of 
peace, till our year is one perpetual May. 
From thy sweet eyes, from thy pure smile, 
from thy majestic brow, let ten thousand in- 
fluences rain down, not to confound or over- 
whelm, but to persuade, to win over thine 
enemies. O Mary, my hope, O Mother un- 
defiled, fulfil to us the promise of this Spring. 
A second temple rises on the ruins of the old. 
Canterbury has gone its way, and York is 
gone, and Durham is gone, and Winchester is 
gone. It was sore to part with them. We clung 
to the vision of past greatness, and would not 
believe it could come to nought; but the 
Church in England has died, and the Church 
lives again. Westminster and Nottingham, 
Beverley and Hexham, Northampton and 
Shrewsbury, if the world lasts, shall be names 
as musical to the ear, as stirring to the heart, 
as the glories we have lost; and Saints shall 
rise out of them, if God so will, and Doctors 
once again shall give the law to Israel, and 
Preachers call to penance and to justice, as 
at the beginning. 

Yes, my Fathers and Brothers, and if it 
be God’s blessed will, not Saints alone, not 
Doctors only, not Preachers only, shall be 
ours—but Martyrs, too, shall re-consecrate 
the soil to God. We know not what is be- 
fore us, ere we win our own; we are engaged 
in a great, a joyful work, but in proportion 
to God’s grace is the fury of His enemies. 
They have welcomed us as the lion greets 
his prey. Perhaps they may be familiarized in 
time with our appearance, but perhaps they 
may be irritated the more. To set up the 
Church again in England is too great an act 


they come to thee; thy sons shall come from ss to be done in a corner. We have had reason to 
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expect that such a boon would not be given 
to us without a cross. It is not God’s way that 
great blessings should descend without the 
sacrifice first of great sufferings. If the truth 
is to be spread to any wide extent among this 
people, how can we dream, how can we hope, 
that trial and trouble shall not accompany its 
going forth? And we have already, if it may 
be said without presumption, to commence 


our work withal, a large store of merits. We: 


have no slight outfit for our opening warfare. 
Can we religiously suppose that the blood of 
our martyrs, three centuries ago and since, 
shall never receive its recompense? Those 
priests, secular and regular, did they suffer 
for no end? or rather, for an end which is 
not yet accomplished? The long imprisonment, 
the fetid dungeon, the weary suspense, the 
tyrannous trial, the barbarous sentence, the 
savage execution, the rack, the gibbet, the 
knife, the cauldron, the numberless tortures 
of those holy victims, O my God, are they 
to have no reward? Are Thy martyrs to cry 
from under Thine altar for their loving venge- 
ance on this guilty people, and to cry in 
vain? Shall they lose life, and not gain a 
better life for the children of those who per- 
secuted them? Is this Thy way, O my God, 
righteous and true? Is it according to Thy 
promise, O King of saints, if I may dare talk 
to Thee of justice? Did not Thou Thyself pray 
for Thine enemies upon the cross, and convert 
them? Did not Thy first Martyr win Thy 
great Apostle, then a persecutor, by his lov- 
ing prayer? And in that day of trial and desola- 
tion for England, when hearts were pierced 
through and through with Mary’s woe, at the 
crucifixion of Thy body mystical, was not 
every tear that flowed, and every drop of 
blood that was shed, the seeds of a future 
harvest, when they who sowed in sorrow were 
to reap in joy? 

And as that suffering of the Martyrs is 
not yet recompensed, so, perchance, it is not 
yet exhausted. Something, for what we know, 
remains to be undergone, to complete the 
necessary sacrifice. May God forbid it, for 
this poor nation’s sake! But still could we be 
surprised, my Fathers and my Brothers, if the 


winter even now should not yet be quite so 


over? Have we any right to take it strange, 
if, in this English land, the spring-time of 
the Church should turn out to be an English 
spring, an uncertain, anxious time of hope and 
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fear, of joy and suffering,—of bright promise 
and budding hopes, yet withal, of keen blasts, 
and cold showers, and sudden storms? 

One thing alone I know,—that according to 
our need, so will be our strength. One thing I 
am sure of, that the more the enemy rages 
against us, so much the more will the Saints 
in Heaven plead for us; the more fearful are 
our trials from the world, the more present 
to us will be our Mother Mary, and our good 
Patrons and Angel Guardians; the more ma- 
licious are the devices of men against us, the 
louder cry of supplication will ascend from 
the bosom of the whole Church to God for 
us. We shall not be left orphans; we shall 
have within us the strength of the Paraclete, 
promised to the Church and to every member 
of it. My Fathers, my Brothers in the priest- 
hood, I speak from my heart when I declare 
my conviction, that there is no one among you 
here present but, if God so willed, would 
readily become a martyr for His sake. I do 
not say you would wish it; I do not say that 
the natural will would not pray that that 
chalice might pass away; I do not speak of 
what you can do by any strength of yours; 
—but in the strength of God, in the grace of 
the Spirit, in the armour of justice, by the 
consolations and peace of the Church, by the 
blessing of the Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
in the name of Christ, you would do what 
nature cannot do. By the intercession of the 
Saints on high, by the penances and good 
works and the prayers of the people of God 
on earth, you would be forcibly borne up as 
upon the waves of the mighty deep, and car- 
ried on out of yourselves by the fulness of 
grace, whether nature wished it or no. I do 
not mean violently, or with unseemly struggle, 
but calmly, gracefully, sweetly, joyously, you 
would mount up and ride forth to the bat- 
tle, as on the rush of Angels’ wings, as your 
fathers did before you, and gained the prize. 
You, who day by day offer up the Immaculate 
Lamb of God, you who hold in your hands the 
Incarnate Word under the visible tokens 
which He has ordained, you who again and 
again drain the chalice of the Great Victim; 
who is to make you fear? what is to startle 
you? what to seduce you? who is to stop you, 
whether you are to suffer or to do, whether 
to lay the foundations of the Church in tears, 


or to put the crown upon the work in jubila- 
tion? 
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My Fathers, my Brothers, one word more. 
It may seem as if I were going out of my 
way in thus addressing you; but I have some 
sort of plea to urge in extenuation. When the 
English College at Rome was set up by the 
solicitude of a great Pontiff in the begin- 
ning of England’s sorrows, and missionaries 
were trained there for confessorship and mar- 
tyrdom here, who was it that saluted the 
fair Saxon youths as they passed by him in 
the streets of the great city, with the saluta- 
tation, “Salvete flores martyrum’? And when 
the time came for each in turn to leave that 
peaceful home, and to go forth to the con- 
flict, to whom did they betake themselves 
before leaving Rome, to receive a_ blessing 
which might nerve them for their work? They 
went for a Saint’s blessing; they went to a 
calm old man, who had never seen blood, ex- 
cept in penance; who had longed indeed to 
die for Christ, what time the great St. Fran- 
cis opened the way to the far East, but who 
had been fixed as if a sentinel in the holy 
city, and walked up and down for fifty years 
on one beat, while his brethren were in the 
battle. Oh! the fire of that heart, too great 
for its frail tenement, which tormented him 
to be kept at home when the whoie Church 
was at war! and therefore came those bright- 
haired strangers to him, ere they set out for 
the scene of their passion, that the full zeal 
and love pent up in that burning breast might 
find a vent, and flow over, from him who was 
kept at home, upon those who were to face 


the foe. Therefore one by one, each in his 3; 


turn, those youthful soldiers came to the old 
man; and one by one they persevered and 
gained the crown and the palm,—all but one, 
who had not gone, and would not go, for the 
salutary blessing. 

My Fathers, my Brothers, that old man 
was my own St. Philip. Bear with me for his 
sake. If I have spoken too seriously, his sweet 
smile shall temper it. As he was-with you 
three centuries ago in Rome, when our Tem- 
ple fell, so now surely when it is rising, it 
is a pleasant token that he should have even 
set out on his travels to you; and that, as if 
remembering how he interceded for you at 
home, and recognizing the relations he then 
formed with you, he should now be wishing to 
have a name among you, and to be loved by 
you, and perchance to do you a service, here 
in your own land. 
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THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 
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I have said that all branches of knowledge 
are connected together, because the subject- 
matter of knowledge is intimately united in 
itself, as being the acts and the work of the 
Creator. Hence it is that the Sciences, into 
which our knowledge may be said to be cast, 
have multiplied bearings one on another, and 
an internal sympathy, and admit, or rather de- 
mand, comparison and adjustment. They com- 
plete, correct, balance each other. This con- 
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account, not only as regards the attainment of 
truth, which is their common end, but as 
regards the influence ‘which they exercise 
upon those whose education consists in the 
study of them. I have said already, that to 
give undue prominence to one is to be unjust 
to another; to neglect or supersede these is 
to divert those from their proper object. It 
is to unsettle the boundary lines between sci- 
ence and science, to disturb their action, to 
destroy the harmony which binds them to- 
gether. Such a proceeding will have a cor- 
responding effect when introduced into a place 
of education. There is no science but tells 
a different tale, when viewed as a portion of 
a whole, from what it is likely to suggest when 
taken by itself, without the safeguard, as I 
may call it, of others... . 

It is a great point then to enlarge the range 
of studies which a University professes, even 
for the sake of the students; and, though they 
cannot pursue every subject which is open 
to them, they will be the gainers by living 
among those and under those who represent 
the whole circle. This I conceive to be the 
advantage of a seat of universal learning, 
considered as a place of education. An assem- 
blage of learned men, zealous for their own 
sciences, and rivals of each other, are brought, 
by familiar intercourse and for the sake of 
intellectual peace, to adjust together the 
claims and relations of their respective sub- 
jects of investigation. They learn to respect, 
to consult, to aid each other. Thus is created a 
pure and clear atmosphere of thought, which 
the student also breathes. though in his own 
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case he only pursues a few sciences out of the 
multitude. He profits by an intellectual tra- 
dition, which is independent of particular 
teachers, which guides him in his choice of 
subjects, and duly interprets for him those 5 
which he chooses. He apprehends the great 
outlines of knowledge, the principles on which 
it rests, the scale of its parts, its lights and 
its shades, its great points and its little, as he 
otherwise cannot apprehend them. Hence it 
is that his education is called “Liberal.” A 
habit of mind is formed which lasts through 
life, of which the attributes are, freedom, 
equitableness, calmness, moderation, and wis- 
dom; or what in a former Discourse I have: 
ventured to call a philosophical habit. This 
then I would assign as the special fruit of the 
education furnished at a University, as con- 
trasted with other places of teaching or modes 
of teaching. This is the main purpose of a2 
University in its treatment of its students. 
And now the question is asked me, What is 
the wse of it? and my answer will constitute 
the main subject of the Discourses which are 
to follow. 25 


2 


I am asked what is the end of University 30 
Education, and of the Liberal or Philosophical 
Knowledge which I conceive it to impart: 
I answer, that what I have already said has 
been sufficient to show that it has a very 
tangible, real, and sufficient end, though the 3s 
end cannot be divided from that knowledge 
itself. Knowledge is capable of being its own 
end. Such is the constitution of the human 
mind, that any kind of knowledge, if it be 


really such, is its own reward. And if this is 40 


true of all knowledge, it is true also of that 

special Philosophy, which I have made to 

consist in a comprehensive view of truth in 

all its branches, of the relations of science to 

science, of their mutual bearings, and their 45 
respective values. What the worth of such 
an acquirement is, compared with other ob- 
jects which we seek,—wealth or power or 
honour or the conveniences and comforts 
of life, I do not profess here to discuss; but 
I would maintain, and mean to show, that it 
is an object, in its own nature so really and 
undeniably good, as to be the compensation 
of a great deal of thought in the compassing, 
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Now, when I say that Knowledge is, not 
merely a means to something beyond it, or 
the preliminary of certain arts into which it 
naturally resolves, but an end sufficient to rest 
in and to pursue for its own sake, surely I am 
uttering no paradox, for I am stating what 
is both intelligible in itself, and has ever 
been the common judgment of philosophers 
and the ordinary feeling of mankind. I am 
saying what at least the public opinion of this 
day ought to be slow to deny, considering 
how much we have heard of late years, in 
opposition to Religion, of entertaining, curi- 
ous, and various knowledge. I am but saying 
what whole volumes have been written to 
illustrate, viz., by a “selection from the rec- 
ords of Philosophy, Literature, and Art, in all 
ages and countries, of a body of examples, to 
show how the most unpropitious circum- 
stances have been unable to conquer an ar- 
dent desire for the acquisition of knowledge.” 
That further advantages accrue to us and 
redound to others by its possession, over and 
above what it is in itself, I am very far in- 
deed from denying; but, independent of 
these, we are satisfying a direct need of our 
nature in its very acquisition; and, whereas 
our nature, unlike that of the inferior crea- 
tion, does not at once reach its perfection, but 
depends, in order to it, on a number of ex- 
ternal aids and appliances, Knowledge, as one 
of the principal of these, is valuable for what 
its very presence in us does for us after the 
manner of a habit, even though it be turned 
to no further account, nor subserve any direct 
end. 


3 


Hence it is that Cicero, in enumerating the 
various heads of mental excellence, lays down 
the pursuit of Knowledge for its own sake, 
as the first of them. “This pertains most 
of all to human nature,’ he says, “for we 
are all of us drawn to the pursuit of Knowl- 
edge; in which to excel we consider excellent, 
whereas to mistake, to err, to be ignorant, 
to be deceived, is both an evil and a disgrace.” 
And he considers Knowledge the very first 
object to which we are attracted, after the 
supply of our physical wants. After the calls 
and duties of our animal existence, as they 
may be termed, as regards ourselves, our 
family, and our neighbours, follows, he tells 


and a great deal of trouble in the attaining. ss us, “the search after truth. Accordingly, as 
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soon as we escape from the pressure of neces- 
sary cares, forthwith we desire to see, to hear, 
and to learn; and consider the knowledge of 
what is hidden or is wonderful a condition of 
our happiness.” 

This passage, though it is but one of many 
similar passages in a multitude of authors, I 
take for the very reason that it is so famil- 
iarly known to us; and I wish you to observe, 
Gentlemen, how distinctly it separates the 
pursuit of Knowledge from those ulterior ob- 
jects to which certainly it can be made to 
conduce, and which are, I suppose, solely con- 
templated by the persons who would ask of 
me the use of a University or Liberal Educa- 
tion. So far from dreaming of the cultiva- 
tion of Knowledge directly and mainly in 
order to our physical comfort and enjoyment, 
for the sake of life and person, of health, of 
the conjugal and family union, of the social 
tie and civil security, the great Orator implies, 
that it is only after our physical and political 
needs are supplied, and when we are “‘free 
from necessary duties and cares,” that we are 
in a condition for “desiring to see, to hear, 
and to learn.” Nor does he contemplate in the 
least degree the reflex or subsequent action of 
Knowledge, when acquired, upon those mate- 
rial goods which we set out by securing before 
we seek it; on the contrary, he expressly de- 
nies its bearing upon social life altogether, 
strange as such a procedure is to those who 
live after the rise of the Baconian philosophy, 
and he cautions us against such a cultivation 
of it as will interfere with our duties to our 
fellow-creatures. “All these methods,” he says, 
“are engaged in the investigation of truth; 
by the pursuit of which to be carried off 
from public occunations is a transgression of 


duty. For the praise of virtue lies altogether 4o 


in action; yet intermissions often occur, and 
then we recur to such pursuits; not to say 
that the incessant activity of the mind is 
vigorcus enough to carry us on in the pur- 


suit’ of knowledge, even without any exer- . 


tion of our own.” The idea of benefiting so- 
ciety by means of “the pursuit of science and 
knowledge” did not enter at all into the mo- 
tives which he would assign for their cultiva- 
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have life in themselves; pursuits, which is- 
sue in nothing, and still maintain their ground 
for ages, which are regarded as admirable, 
though they have not as yet proved them- 
selves to be useful, must have their sufficient 
end in themselves, whatever it turn out to be. 
And we are brought to the same conclusion 
by considering the force of the epithet, by 
which the knowledge under consideration is 
popularly designated. It is common to speak 
of “liberal knowledge,” of the “liberal arts 
and studies,” and of a “liberal education,” as 
the especial characteristic or property of a 
University and of a gentleman; what is really 
meant by the word? Now, first, in its gram- 
matical sense it is opposed to servile; and by 
“servile work” is understood, as our cate- 
chisms inform us, bodily labour, mechanical 
employment, and the like, in which the mind 
has little or no part. Parallel to such servile 
works are those arts, if they deserve the name, 
of which the poet speaks, which owe their 
origin and their method to hazard, not to 
skill; as, for instance, the practice and opera- 
tions of an empiric. As far as this contrast 
may be considered as a guide into the mean- 
ing of the word, liberal education and liberal 
pursuits are exercises of mind, of reason, of 
REMOUOM, 4 6 c 
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Now bear with me, Gentlemen, if what I 
am about to say, has at first sight a fanciful 
appearance. Philosophy, then, or Science, is 
related to Knowledge in this way:—Knowl- 
edge is called by the name of Science or 
Philosophy, when it is acted upon, informed, 
or if I may use a strong figure, impregnated 
by Reason. Reason is the principle of that in- 
trinsic fecundity of Knowledge, which, to 
those who possess it, is its especial value, and 
which dispenses with the necessity of their 
looking abroad for any end to rest upon ex- 
ternal to itself. Knowledge, indeed, when thus 
exalted into a scientific form, is also power; 
not only is it excellent in itself, but whatever 
such excellence may be, it is something more, 
it has a result beyond itself. Doubtless; but 
that is a further consideration, with which I 
am not concerned. I only say that, prior to 
its being a power, it is a good; that it is, not 
only an instrument, but an end. I know well 
it may resolve itself into an art, and termi- 


everything else and yet persist in living, musts; nate in a mechanical process, and in tangible 
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fruit; but it also may fall back upon that 
Reason which informs it, and resolve itself 
into Philosophy. In one case it is called Use- 
ful Knowledge, in the other Liberal. The same 
person may cultivate it in both ways at once; 5 
but this again is a matter foreign to my sub- 
ject; here I do but say that there are two 
ways of using Knowledge, and in matter of 
fact those who use it in one way are not likely 


to use it in the other, or at least in a very 10 


limited measure. You see, then, here are two 
methods of Education; the end of the one 
is to be philosophical, of the other to be me- 
chanical; the one rises towards general ideas, 
the other is exhausted upon what is particular 
and external. Let me not be thought to deny 
the necessity, or to decry the benefit, of such 
attention to what is particular and practical, 
as belongs to the useful or mechanical arts; 
life could not go on without them; we owe 
our daily welfare to them; their exercise is 
the duty of the many, and we owe to the 
many a debt of gratitude for fulfilling that 
duty. I only say that Knowledge, in propor- 
tion as it tends more and more to be particu- 
lar, ceases to be Knowledge. It is a question 
whether Knowledge can in any proper sense 
be predicated of the brute creation; without 
pretending to metaphysical exactness of 
phraseology, which would be unsuitable to an 30 
occasion like this, I say, it seems to me im- 
proper to call that passive sensation, or per- 
ception of things, which brutes seem to pos- 
sess, by the name of Knowledge. When I 
speak of Knowledge, I mean something intel- 
lectual, something which grasps what it per- 
ceives through the senses; something which 
takes a view of things; which sees more than 
the senses convey; which reasons upon what 
it sees, and while it sees; which invests it 
with an idea. It expresses itself, not in a 
mere enunciation, but by an enthymeme: it is 
of the nature of science from the first, and in 
this consists its dignity. The principle of real 
dignity in Knowledge, its worth, its desirable- 4s 
ness, considered irrespectively of its results, 

is this germ within it of a scientific or a 

philosophical process. This is how it comes 

to be an end in itself; this is why it admits of 
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being called Liberal. Not to know the relative so 


disposition of things is the state of slaves or 
children; to have mapped out the Universe 
is the boast, or at least the ambition, of 
Philosophy. 


extrinsic or accidental advantage, which is 
ours to-day and another’s to-morrow, which 
may be got up from a book, and easily for- 
gotten again, which we can command or com- 
municate at our pleasure, which we can bor- 
row forthe occasion, carry about in our hand, 
and take into the market; it is an acquired 
illumination, it is a habit, a personal posses- 
sion, and an inward endowment. And this is 
the reason, why it is more correct, as well 
as more usual, to speak of a University as a 
place of education, than of instruction, 
though, when knowledge is concerned, instruc- 
tion would at first sight have seemed the 
more appropriate word. We are instructed, 
for instance, in manual exercises, in the fine 
and useful arts, in trades, and in ways of 
business; for these are methods, which have 
little or no effect upon the mind itself, are 
contained in rules committed to memory, to 
tradition, or to use, and bear upon an end 
external to themselves. But education is a 
higher word; it implies an action upon our 
mental nature, and the formation of a char- 
acter; it is something individual and _ per- 
manent, and is commonly spoken of in con- 
nexion with religion and virtue. When, then, 
we speak of the communication of Knowledge 
as being Education, we thereby really imply 
that that Knowledge is a state or condition of 
mind; and since cultivation of mind is surely 
worth seeking for its own sake, we are thus 
brought once more to the conclusion, which 
the word “Liberal” and the word “Philoso- 
phy” have already suggested, that there is a 
Knowledge, which is desirable, though noth- 
ing come of it, as being of itself a treasure, 
and a sufficient remuneration of years of la- 
bour. 
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Useful Knowledge then, I grant, has done 
its work; and Liberal Knowledge as certainly 
has not done its work,—that is, supposing, 
as the objectors assume, its direct end, like 
Religious Knowledge, is to make men better; 
but this I will not for an instant allow, and, 
unless I allow it, those objectors have said 
nothing to the purpose. I admit, rather I 
maintain, what they have been urging, for I 
consider Knowledge to have its end in itself. 
For all its friends, or its enemies, may say, I 


Moreover, such knowledge, is not a mere ss insist upon it, that it is as real a mistake to 
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burden it with virtue or religion as with the 
mechanical arts. Its direct business is not to 
steel the soul against temptation or to con- 
sole it in affliction, any more than to set the 
loom in motion, or to direct the steam car- 
riage; be it ever so much the means or the 
condition of both material and moral ad- 
vancement, still, taken by and in itself, it as 
little mends our hearts as it improves our 
temporal circumstances. And if its eulogists 
claim for it such a power, they commit the 
very same kind of encroachment on a prov- 
ince not their own as the political economist 
who should maintain that his science educated 
him for casuistry or diplomacy. Knowledge is 
one thing, virtue is another; good sense is 
not conscience, refinement is not humility, 
nor is largeness and justness of view faith. 
Philosophy, however enlightened, however 
profound, gives no command over the pas- 
sions, no_ influential motives, no vivifying 
principles. Liberal Education makes not the 
Christian, not the Catholic, but the gentle- 
man. It is well to be a gentleman, it is well 
to have a cultivated intellect, a delicate 
taste, a candid, equitable, dispassionate mind, 
a noble and courteous bearing in the conduct 
of life;—these are the connatura! qualities 
of a large knowledge; they are the objects of 
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a University; I am advocating, I shall illus- 30 


trate and insist upon them; but still, I repeat, 
they are no guarantee for sanctity or even 
for conscientiousness, they may attach to the 
man of the world, to the profligate, to the 
heartless,—pleasant, alas, and attractive as 
he shows when decked out in them. Taken 
by themselves, they do but seem to be what 
they are not; they look like virtue at a dis- 
tance, but they are detected by close ob- 
servers, and on the long run; and hence it is 
that they are popularly accused of pretence 
and hypocrisy, not, I repeat, from their own 
fault, but because their professors and their 
admirers persist in taking tnem-for what 
they are not, and are officious in arrogating 
for them a praise to which they have no 
claim. Quarry the granite rock with razors, 
or moor the vessel with a thread of silk; 
then may you hope with such keen and deli- 
cate instruments as human knowledge and 
human reason to contend against those giants, 
the passion and the pride of man. 

Surely we are not driven to theories of 
this kind, in order to vindicate the value and 
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grounds on which its pretensions rest are not 
so very subtle or abstruse, so very strange or 
improbable. Surely it is very intelligible to 
say, and that is what I say here, that Liberal 
Education, viewed in itself, is simply the cul- 
tivation of the intellect, as such, and its ob- 
ject is nothing more or less than intellectual 
excellence. Every thing has its own perfection, 
be it higher or lower in the scale of things; 
and the perfection of one is not the perfection 
of another. Things animate, inanimate, vis- 
ible, invisible, all are good in their kind, and 
have a best of themselves, which is an object 
of pursuit. Why do you take such pains with 
your garden or your park? You see to your 
walks and turf and shrubberies; to your trees 
and drives; not as if you meant to make an 
orchard of the one, or corn or pasture land 
of the other, but because there is a special 
beauty in all that is goodly in wood, water, 
plain, and slope, brought all together by art 
into one shape, and grouped into one whole. 
Your cities are beautiful, your palaces, your 
public buildings, your territorial mansions, 
your churches; and their beauty leads to 
nothing beyond itself. There is a physical 
beauty and a moral: there is a beauty of per- 
son, there is a beauty of our moral being, 
which is natural virtue; and in like manner 
there is a beauty, there is a perfection, of the 
intellect. There is an ideal perfection in these 
various subject-matters, towards which indi- 
vidual instances are seen to rise, and which 
are the standards for all instances whatever. 
The Greek divinities and demigods, as the 
statuary has moulded them, with their sym- 
metry of figure, and their high forehead and 
their regular features, are the perfection of 
physical beauty. The heroes, of whom history 
tells, Alexander, or Cesar, or Scipio, or Sala- 
din, are the representatives of that magnan- 
imity or self-mastery which is the greatness 
of human nature. Christianity too has its he- 
roes, and in the supernatural order, and we 
call them Saints. The artist puts before him 
beauty of feature and form; the poet, beauty 
of mind; the preacher, the beauty of grace: 
then intellect too, I repeat, has its beauty, 
and it has those who aim at it. To open the 
mind, to correct it, to refine it, to enable it 
to know, and to digest, master, rule, and use 
its knowledge, to give it power over its own 
faculties, application, flexibility, method, crit- 
ical exactness, sagacity, resource, address, elo- 


dignity of Liberal Knowledge. Surely the real ss quent expression, is an object as intelligible 
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(for here we are inquiring, not what the ob- 
ject of a Liberal Education is worth, nor 
what use the Church makes of it, but what 
it is in itself), I say, an object as intelligible 
as the cultivation of virtue, while, at the 
same time, it is absolutely distinct from it. 


10 


This indeed is but a temporal object, and 
a transitory possession: but so are other 
things in themselves which we make much 
of and pursue. The moralist will tell us that 
man, in all his functions, is but a flower which 
blossoms and fades, except so far as a higher 
principle breathes upon him, and makes him 
and what he is immortal. Body and mind are 
carried on into an eternal state of being by 
the gifts of Divine Munificence; but at first 
they do but fail in a failing world; and if 
the powers of intellect decay, the powers of 
the body have decayed before them, and, as 
an Hospital or an Almshouse, though its end 
be ephemeral, may be sanctified to the service 
of religion, so surely may a University, even 
were it nothing more than I have as yet de- 
scribed it. We attain to heaven by using this 
world well, though it is to pass away; we per- 
fect our nature, not by undoing it, but by 


adding to it what is more than nature, and 30 


directing it towards aims higher than its own. 
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It were well if the English, like the Greek 
language, possessed some definite word to ex- 


press, simply and generally, intellectual pro- 4o 


ficiency or perfection, such as “health,” as 
used with reference to the animal frame, and 
“virtue,’ with reference to our moral nature. 
I am not able to find such a term;—talent, 


ability, genius, belong distinctly to the raw 45 


material, which is the subject-matter, not to 
that excellence which is the result of exercise 
and training. When we turn, indeed, to the 
particular kinds of intellectual perfection, 


words are forthcoming for our purpose, as, so 


for instance, Judgment, taste, and skill; yet 
even these belong, for the most part, to 
powers or habits bearing upon practice or 
upon art, and not to any perfect condition of 


the intellect, considered in itself. Wisdom, ss; 
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again, is certainly a more comprehensive word 
than any other, but it has a direct relation 
to conduct, and to human life. Knowledge, 
indeed, and Science express purely intellectual 
ideas, but still not a state or quality of the 
intellect; for knowledge, in its ordinary sense, 
is but one of its circumstances, denoting a 
possession or a habit; and science has been 
appropriated to the subject-matter of the in- 
tellect, instead of belonging in English, as it 
ought to do, to the intellect itself. The conse- 
quence is that, on an occasion like this, many 
words are necessary, in order, first, to bring 
out and convey what surely is no difficult 
idea in itself—that of the cultivation of the 
intellect as an end; next, in order to recom- 
mend what surely is no unreasonable object; 
and lastly, to describe and make the mind 
realize the particular perfection in which that 
object consists. Every one knows practically 
what are the constituents of health or of 
virtue; and every one recognizes health and 
virtue as ends to be pursued; it is otherwise 
with intellectual excellence, and this must be 
my excuse, if I seem to any one to be be- 
stowing a good deal of labour on a prelimi- 
nary matter. 

In default of a recognized term, I have 
called the perfection or virtue of the intellect 
by the name of philosophy, philosophical 
knowledge, enlargement of mind, or illumi- 
nation; terms which are not uncommonly 
given to it by writers of this day: but, what- 
ever name we bestow on it, it is, I believe, 
as a matter of history, the business of a Uni- 
versity to make this intellectual culture its 
direct scope, or to employ itself in the edu- 
cation of the intellect,—just as the work of a 
Hospital lies in healing the sick or wounded, 
of a Riding or Fencing School, or of a Gym- 
nasium, in exercising the limbs, of an Alms- 
house, in aiding and solacing the old, of an 
Orphanage, in protecting innocence, of a 
Penitentiary, in restoring the guilty. I say, a 
University, taken in its bare idea, and before 
we view it as an instrument of the Church, 
has this object and this mission; it contem- 
plates neither moral impression nor mechani- 
cal production; it professes to exercise the 
mind neither in art nor in duty; its function 
is intellectual culture; here it may leave its 
scholars, and it has done its work when it 
has done as much as this. It educates the in- 
tellect to reason well in all matters, to reach 
out towards truth, and to grasp it. 
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This, I said in my foregoing Discourse, was 
the object of a University, viewed in itself, 
and apart from the Catholic Church, or from 
the State, or from any other power which may 
use it; and I illustrated this in various ways. 
I said that the intellect must have an excel- 
lence of its own, for there was nothing which 
had not its specific good; that the word “edu- 
cate” would not be used of intellectual cul- 
ture, as it is used, had not the intellect had 
an end of its own; that, had it not such aa 
end, there would be no meaning in calling 
certain intellectual exercises “liberal,” in con- 
trast with “useful,” as is commonly done; 
that the very notion of a philosophical temper 
implied it, for it threw us back upon research 
and system as ends in themselves, distinct 
from effects and works of any kind; that a 
philosophical scheme of knowledge, or system 
of sciences, could not, from the nature of the 
case, issue in any one definite art or pursuit, 
as its end; and that, on the other hand, the 
discovery and contemplation of truth, to 
which research and systematizing led, were 
surely sufficient ends, though nothing beyond 
them were added, and that they had ever 
been accounted sufficient by mankind. 

Here then I take up the subject; and, hav- 
ing determined that the cultivation of the in- 
tellect is an end distinct and sufficient in it- 
self, and that, so far as words go it is an 
enlargement or illumination, I proceed to in- 
quire what this mental breadth, or power, or 
light, or philosophy consists in. A Hospital 
heals a broken limb or cures a fever: what 
does an Institution effect, which professes 
the health, not of the body, not of the soul, 
but of the intellect? What is this good, which 
in former times, as well as our own, has been 
found worth the notice, the appropriation, of 
the Catholic Church? ’ 

_Lhave then to investigate, in the Discourses 
which follow, those qualities and characteris- 
tics of the intellect in which its cultivation is- 
sues or rather consists; and, with a view of 
assisting myself in this undertaking, I shall 
recur to certain questions which have already 
been touched upon. These questions are 
three: viz. the relation of intellectual culture, 
first, to mere knowledge; secondly, to profes- 
sional knowledge; and thirdly, to religious 
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and attainments the scope of a University 
Education? or expertness in particular arts 
and pursuits? or moral and religious profi- 
ciency? or something besides these three? 
These questions I shall examine in succession, 
with the purpose I have mentioned; and I 
hope to be excused, if, in this anxious under- 
taking, I am led to repeat what, either in 
these Discourses or elsewhere, I have already 
put upon paper. And first, of Mere Knowl- 
edge, or Learning, and its connexion with in- 
tellectual illumination or Philosophy. 
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I suppose the primd-facie view which the 
public at large would take of a University, 
considering it as a place of Education, is 
nothing more or less than a place for acquir- 
ing a great deal of knowledge on a great many 
subjects. Memory is one of the first devel- 
oped of the mental faculties; a boy’s business 
when he goes to school is to learn, that is, to 
store up things in his memory. For some 
years his intellect is little more than an in- 
strument for taking in facts, or a receptacle 
for storing them; he welcomes them as fast 
as they come to him; he lives on what is 
without; he has his eyes ever about him; he 
has a lively susceptibility of impressions; he 
imbibes information of every kind; and little 
does he make his own in a true sense of the 
word, living rather upon his neighbours all 
around him. He has opinions, religious, politi- 
cal, and literary, and, for a boy, is very 
positive in them and sure about them; but he 
gets them from his school-fellows, or his mas- 
ters, or his parents, as the case may be. Such 
as he is in his other relations, such also is he 
in his school exercises; his mind is observ- 
ant, sharp, ready, retentive; he is almost pas- 
sive in the acquisition of knowledge. I say 
this in no disparagement of the idea of a 
clever boy. Geography, chronology, history, 


s language, natural history, he heaps up the 


matter of these studies as treasures for a fu- 
ture day. It is the seven years of plenty with 
him: he gathers in by handfuls, like the Egyp- 
tians, without counting; and though, as time 
goes on, there is exercise for his argumenta- 
tive powers in the Elements of Mathematics, 
and for his taste in the Poets and Orators, 
still, while at school, or at least, till quite the 
last years of his time, he acquires, and little 


knowledge. In other words, are acquirements 5; more; and when he is leaving for the Uni- 
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versity, he is mainly the creature of foreign 
influences and circumstances, and made up 
of accidents, homogeneous or not, as the case 
may be. Moreover, the moral habits, which 
are a boy’s praise, encourage and assist this 
result; that is, diligence, assiduity, regularity, 
despatch, persevering application; for these 
are the direct conditions of acquisition, and 
naturally lead to it. Acquirements, again, are 
emphatically producible, and at a moment; 
they are a something to show, both for mas- 
ter and scholar; an audience, even though ig- 
norant themselves of the subjects of an ex- 
amination, can comprehend when questions 
are answered and when they are not. Here 
again is a reason why mental culture is in the 
minds of men identified with the acquisition 
of knowledge. 

The same notion possesses the public mind, 
when it passes on from the thought of a 
school to that of a University: and with the 
best of reasons so far as this, that there is 
no true culture without acquirements, and 
that philosophy presupposes knowledge. It re- 
quires a great deal of reading, or a wide range 
of information, to warrant us in putting forth 
our opinions on any serious subject; and 
without such learning the most original mind 
may be able indeed to dazzle, to amuse, to 
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refute, to perplex, but not to come to any 30 


useful result or any trustworthy conclusion. 
There are indeed persons who profess a dif- 
ferent view of the matter, and even act upon 
it. Every now and then you will find a person 


of vigorous or fertile mind, who relies upon 35 


his own resources, despises all former authors, 
and gives the world, with the utmost fearless- 
ness, his views upon religion, or history, or 
any other popular subject. And his works 


may sell for a while; he may get a name in qo 


his day; but this will be all. His readers are 
sure to find on the long run that his doctrines 
are mere theories, and not the expression of 
facts, that they are chaff instead of bread, 


and then his popularity drops as suddenly as 4s 


it rose. 

Knowledge then is the indispensable con- 
dition of expansion of mind, and the instru- 
ment of attaining to it; this cannot be de- 
nied, it is ever to be insisted on; I begin with 
it as a first principle; however, the very truth 
of it carries men too far, and confirms to 
them the notion that it is the whole of the 
matter. A narrow mind is thought to be that 


fo} 


larged mind, that which holds a great deal; 
and what seems to put the matter beyond dis- 
pute is, the fact of the great number of 
studies which are pursued in a University, 
by its very profession. Lectures are given on 
every kind of subject; examinations are 
held; prizes awarded. There are moral, meta- 
physical, physical Professors; Professors of 
languages, of history, of mathematics, of ex- 
perimental science. Lists of questions are pub- 
lished, wonderful for their range and depth, 
variety and difficulty; treatises are written, 
which carry upon their very face the evidence 
of extensive reading or multifarious informa- 
tion; what then is wanting for mental culture 
to a person of large reading and scientific at- 
tainments? what is grasp of mind but acquire- 
ment? where shall philosophical repose be 
found, but in the consciousness and enjoy- 
ment of large intellectual possessions? 

And yet this notion is, I conceive, a mis- 
take, and my present business is to show that 
it is one, and that the end of a Liberal Edu- 
cation is not mere knowledge, or knowledge 
considered in its matter; and I shall best at- 
tain my object, by actually setting down some 
cases, which will be generally granted to be 
instances of the process of enlightenment or 
enlargement of mind, and others which are 
not, and thus, by the comparison, you will be 
able to judge for yourselves, Gentlemen, 
whether Knowledge, that is, acquirement, is 
after all the real principle of the enlargement, 
or whether that principle is not rather some- 
thing beyond it. 
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For instance, let a person, whose experi- 
ence has hitherto been confined to the more 
calm and unpretending scenery of these is- 
lands, whether here or in England, go for the 
first time into parts where physical nature 
puts on her wilder and more awful forms, 
whether at home or abroad, as into moun- 
tainous districts; or let one, who has ever 
lived in a quiet village, go for the first time 
to a great metropolis,—then I suppose he 
will have a sensation which perhaps he never 
had before. He has a feeling not in addition 
or increase of former feelings, but of some- 
thing different in its nature. He will perhaps 
be borne forward, and find for a time that he 
has lost his bearings. He has made a certain 


which contains little knowledge; and an en- 55 progress, and he has a consciousness of 
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mental enlargement; he does not stand where 
he did, he has a new centre, and a range of 
thoughts to which he was before a stranger. 

Again, the view of the heavens which the 
telescope opens upon us, if allowed to fill 
and possess the mind, may almost whirl it 
round and make it dizzy. It brings in a flood 
of ideas, and is rightly called an intellectual 
enlargement, whatever is meant by the term. 

And so again, the sight of beasts of prey 
and other foreign animals, their strangeness, 
the originality Gf I may use the term) of 
their forms and gestures and habits and their 
variety and independence of each other, 
throw us out of ourselves into another crea- 
tion, and as if under another Creator, if I 
may so express the temptation which may 
come on the mind. We seem to have new 
faculties, or a new exercise of our faculties, 


by this addition to our knowledge; like a 20 


prisoner, who, having been accustomed to 
wear manacles or fetters, suddenly finds his 
arms and legs free. 

Hence Physical Science generally, in all its 
departments, as bringing before us the exu- 
berant riches and resources, yet the orderly 
course, of the Universe, elevates and excites 
the student, and at first, I may say, almost 
takes away his breath, while in time it exer- 
cises a tranquilizing influence upon him. 

Again, the study of history is said to en- 
large and enlighten the mind, and why? be- 
cause, as I conceive, it gives it a power of 
judging of passing events, and of all events, 
and a conscious superiority over them, which 
before it did not possess. 

And in like manner, what is called seeing 
the world, entering into active life, going into 
society, travelling, gaining acquaintance with 


the various classes of the community, coming 40 


into contact with the principles and modes of 
thought of various parties, interests, and 
races, their views, aims, habits and manners, 
their religious creeds and forms of worship, 
—gaining experience how various yet how 
alike men are, how low-minded, how bad, how 
opposed, yet how confident in their opinions; 
all this exerts a perceptible influence upon 
the mind, which it is impossible to mistake, be 
it good or be it bad, and is popularly called 
its enlargement. 

And then again, the first time the mind 
comes across the arguments and speculations 
of unbelievers, and feels what a novel lght 
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counted sacred; and still more, if it gives in 
to them and embraces them, and throws off 
as so much prejudice what it has hitherto 
held, and, as if waking from a dream, begins 
to realize to its imagination that there is now 
no such thing as law and the transgression of 
law, that sin is a phantom, and punishment a 
bugbear, that it is free to sin, free to enjoy 
the world and the flesh; and still further, 
when it does enjoy them, and reflects that it 
may think and hold just what it will, that 
“the world is all before it where to choose,” 
and what system to build up as its own pri- 
vate persuasion; when this torrent of wilful 
thoughts rushes over and inundates it, who 
will deny that the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge, or what the mind takes for knowledge, 
has made it one of the gods, with a sense of 
expansion and elevation,—an intoxication in 
reality, still, so far as the subjective state of 
the mind goes, an illumination? Hence the 
fanaticism of individuals or nations, who sud- 
denly cast off their Maker. Their eyes are 
opened; and, like the judgment-stricken king 
in the Tragedy, they see two suns, and a 
magic universe, out of which they look back 
upon their former state of faith and inno- 
cence with a sort of contempt and indigna- 
tion, as if they were then but fools, and the 
dupes of imposture. 

On the other hand, Religion has its own 
enlargement, and an enlargement, not of tu- 
mult, but of peace. It is often remarked 
of uneducated persons, who have _ hitherto 
thought little of the unseen world, that, on 
their turning to God, looking into themselves, 
regulating their hearts, reforming their con- 
duct, and meditating on death and judgment, 
heaven and hell, they seem to become, in 
point of intellect, different beings from what 
they were. Before, they took things as they 
came, and thought no more of one thing than 
another. But now every event has a mean- 
ing; they have their own estimate of whatever 
happens to them; they are mindful of times 
and seasons, and compare the present with 
the past; and the world, no longer dull, 
monotonous, unprofitable, and hopeless, is a 
various and complicated drama, with parts 
and an object, and an awful moral. 


5 


Now from these instances, to which many 


they cast upon what he has hitherto ac-ss more might be added, it is plain, first, that 
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the communication of knowledge certainly is 
either a condition or the means of that sense 
of enlargement or enlightenment, of which at 
this day we hear so much in certain quarters: 
this cannot be denied; but next, it is equally s 
plain, that such communication is not the 
whole of the process. The enlargement com- 
sists, not merely in the passive reception into 
the mind of a number of ideas hitherto un- 
known to it, but in the mind’s energetic and 
simultaneous action upon and towards and 
among those new ideas, which are rushing in 
upon it. It is the action of a formative power, 
reducing to order and meaning the matter of 
our acquirements; it is a making the objects 
of our knowledge subjectively our own, or, to 
use a familiar word, it is a digestion of what 
we receive, into the substance of our previous 
state of thought; and without this no enlarge- 
ment is said to follow. There is no enlarge- z 
ment, unless there be a comparison of ideas 
one with another, as they come before the 
mind, and a systematizing of them. We feel 
our minds to be growing and expanding then, 
when we not only learn, but refer what we 
learn to what we know already. It is not the 
mere addition to our knowledge that is the 
illumination; but the locomotion, the move- 
ment onwards, of that mental centre, to which 
both what we know, and what we are learn- 
ing, the accumulating mass of our acquire- 
ments, gravitates. And therefore a truly great 
intellect, amd recognized to be such by the 
common opinion of mankind, such as the in- 
tellect of Aristotle, or of St. Thomas, or of 3s 
Newton, or of Goethe, (I purposely take in- 
stances within and without the Catholic pale, 
when I would speak of the intellect as such,) 
is one which takes a connected view of old 
and new, past and present, far and near, and 
which has an insight into the influence of all 
these one on another; without which there is 
no whole, and no centre. It possesses the 
knowledge, not only of things, but also of 
their mutual and true relations; knowledge, 4 
not merely considered as acquirement, but as 
philosophy. 

Accordingly, when this analytical, distribu- 
tive, harmonizing process is away, the mind 
experiences no enlargement, and is not reck- 
oned as enlightened or comprehensive, what- 
ever it may add to its knowledge. For in- 
stance, a great memory, as I have already 
said, does not make a philosopher, any more 
than a dictionary can be called a grammar. <- 
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There are men who embrace in their minds 
a vast multitude of ideas, but with little sen- 
sibility about their real relations towards each 
other. These may be antiquarians, annalists, 
naturalists; they may be learned in the law; 
they may be versed in statistics; they are 
most useful in their own place; I should 
shrink from speaking disrespectfully of them; 
still, there is nothing in such attainments to 
guarantee the absence of narrowness of mind. 
If they are nothing more than well-read men, 
or men of information, they have not what 
specially deserves the name of culture of 
mind, or fulfils the type of Liberal Education. 

In like manner, we sometimes fall in with 
persons who have seen much of the world, 
and of the men who, in their day, have played 
a conspicuous part in it, but who generalize 
nothing, and have no observation, in the true 
sense of the word. They abound in informa- 
tion in detail, curious and entertaining, about 
men and things; and, having lived under the 
influence of no very clear or settled principles, 
religious or political, they speak of every one 
and every thing, only as so many phenomena, 
which are complete in themselves, and lead 
to nothing, not discussing them, or teaching 
any truth, or instructing the hearer, but 
simply talking. No one would say that these 


o persons, well informed as they are, had at- 


tained to any great culture of intellect or to 
philosophy. 

The case is the same still more strikingly 
where the persons in question are beyond 
dispute men of inferior powers and deficient 
education. Perhaps they have been much in 
foreign countries, and they receive, in a pas- 
sive, otiose, unfruitful way, the various facts 
which are forced upon them there. Seafaring 
men, for example, range from one end of the 
earth to the other; but the multiplicity of 
external objects, which they have encountered, 
forms no symmetrical and consistent picture 
upon their imagination; they see the tapestry 
of human life, as it were on the wrong side, 
and it tells no story. They sleep, and they 
rise up, and they find themselves, now in 
Europe, now in Asia; they see visions of great 
cities and wild regions; they are in the marts 
of commerce, or amid the islands of the 
South; they gaze on Pompey’s Pillar, or on 
the Andes; and nothing which meets them 
carries them forward or backward, to any 
idea beyond itself. Nothing has a drift or re- 
lation; nothing has a history or a promise. 
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Every thing stands by itself, and comes and 
goes in its turn, like the shifting scenes of a 
show, which leave the spectator where he was. 
Perhaps you are near such a man on a partic- 
ular occasion, and expect him to be shocked 
or perplexed at something which occurs; but 
one thing is much the same to him as another, 
or, if he is perplexed, it is as not knowing 
what to say, whether it is right to admire, 
or to ridicule, or to disapprove, while con- 
scious that some expression of opinion is ex- 
pected from him; for in fact he has no 
standard of judgment at all, and no land- 
marks to guide him to a conclusion. Such is 
mere acquisition, and, I repeat, no one would 
dream of calling it philosophy. 
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Instances, such as these, confirm, by the 
contrast,.the conclusion I have already drawn 
from those which preceded them. That only 
is true enlargement of mind which is the 
power of viewing many things at once as one 
whole, of referring them severally to their 
true place in. the universal system, of under- 
standing their respective values, and deter- 
rnining their mutual dependence. Thus is that 
form of Universal Knowledge, of which I 
have on a former occasion spoken, set up in 
the individual intellect, and constitutes its 
perfection. Possessed of this real illumination, 
the mind never views any part of the ex- 
tended subject-matter of Knowledge without 
recollecting that it is but a part, or without 
the associations which spring from this recol- 
lection. It makes every thing in some sort 
lead to every thing else; it would communi- 
cate the image of the whole to every separate 
portion, till that whole becomes in imagina- 
tion like a spirit, every where pervading and 
penetrating its component parts, and giving 
them one definite meaning. Just as our bodily 
organs, when mentioned, recall their function 
in the body, as the word “creation” suggests 
the Creator, and “subjects” a sovereign, so, 
in the mind of the Philosopher, as we are ab- 
stractly conceiving of him, the elements of 
the physical and moral world, sciences, arts, 
pursuits, ranks, offices, events, opinions, indi- 
vidualities, are all viewed as one, with cor- 
relative functions, and as gradually by succes- 
sive combinations converging, one and all, to 
the true centre: 
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reason and true philosophy is the highest state 
to which nature can aspire, in the way of in- 
tellect; it puts the mind above the influences 
of chance and necessity, above anxiety, sus- 
pense, unsettlement, and superstition, which 
is the lot of the many. Men, whose minds are 
possessed with some one object, take exag- 
gerated views of its importance, are feverish 
in the pursuit of it, make it the measure of 
things which are utterly foreign to it, and are 
startled and despond if it happens to fail 
them. They are ever in alarm or in transport. 
Those on the other hand who have no object 
or principle whatever to hold by, lose their 
way, every step they take. They are thrown 
out, and do not know what to think or say, 
at every fresh juncture; they have no view of 
persons, or occurrences, or facts, which come 
suddenly upon them, and they hang upon the 
opinion of others, for want of internal re- 
sources. But the intellect, which has been 
disciplined to the perfection of its powers, 
which knows, and thinks while it knows, 
which has learned to leaven the dense mass of 
facts and events with the elastic force of rea- 
son, such an intellect cannot be partial, can- 
not be exclusive, cannot be impetuous, cannot 
be at a loss, cannot but be patient, collected, 
and majestically calm, because it discerns 
the end in every beginning, the origin in every 
end, the law in every interruption, the limit 
in each delay; because it ever knows where 
it stands, and how its path lies from one point 
to another. It is the 7e7p¢vevos of the Peripa- 
tetic, and has the “nil admirari” of the 
Stoic,— 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. 


There are men who, when in difficulties, origi- 
nate at the moment vast ideas or dazzling 
projects; who, under the influence of excite- 
ment, are able to cast a light, almost as if 
from inspiration, on a subject or course of 
action which comes before them; who have 
a sudden presence of mind equal to any emer- 
gency, rising with the occasion, and an un- 
daunted magnanimous bearing, and an energy 
and keenness which is but made intense by 
opposition. This is genius, this is heroism; it 
is the exhibition of a natural gift, which no 
culture can teach, at which no Institution can 
aim; here, on the contrary, we are concerned, 


To have even a portion of this illuminative 55; not with mere nature, but with training and 
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teaching. That perfection of the Intellect, 
which is the result of Education, and its beau 
ideal, to be imparted to individuals in their 
respective measures, is the clear, calm, ac- 
curate vision and comprehension of all things, 5 
as far as the finite mind can embrace them, 
each in its place, and with its own charac- 
teristics upon it. It is almost prophetic from 
its knowledge of history; it is almost heart- 
searching from its knowledge of human na- :o 
ture; it has almost supernatural charity from 
its freedom from littleness and prejudice; it 
has almost the repose of faith, because noth- 
ing can startle it; it has almost the beauty 
and harmony of heavenly contemplation, so 
intimate is it with the eternal order of things 
and the music of the spheres. 


nn 
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And now, if I may take for granted that 
the true and adequate end of intellectual 
training and of a University is not Learning 
or Acquirement, but rather, is Thought or 
Reason exercised upon Knowledge, or what 
may be called Philosophy, I shall be in a 
position to explain the various mistakes which 
at the present day beset the subject of Uni- 
versity Education. 

I say then, if we would improve the intel- 30 
lect, first of all, we must ascend; we cannot 
gain real knowledge on a level; we must gen- 
eralize, we must reduce to method, we must 
have a grasp of principles, and group and 
shape our acquisitions by means of them. It 35 
matters not whether our field of operation be 
wide or limited; in every case, to command 
it, is to mount above it. Who has not felt 
the irritation of mind and impatience creuted 


ty 


by a deep, rich country, visited for the first 40 


time, with winding lanes, and high hedges, 
and green steeps, and tangled woods, and 
every thing smiling indeed, but in a maze? 
The same feeling comes upon us in a strange 


city, when we have no map of its streets. 45 


Hence you hear of practised travellers, when 
they first come into a place, mounting some 
high hill or church tower, by way of recon- 
noitring its neighbourhood. In like manner, 
you must be above your knowledge, not un- 
der it, or it will oppress you; and the more 
you have of it, the greater will be the load. 
The learning of a Salmasius or a Burman, 
unless you are its master, will be your tyrant. 


with a strong arm, it is a great weapon, 
otherwise, 


Vis consili expers 
Mole ruit sua. 


You will be overwhelmed, like Tarpeia, by 
the heavy wealth which you have exacted 
from tributary generations. 

Instances abound; there are authors who 
are as pointless as they are inexhaustible in 
their literary resources. They measure knowl- 
edge by bulk, as it lies in the rude block, 
without symmetry, without design. How many 
commentators are there on the Classics, how 
many on Holy Scripture, from whom we rise 
up, wondering at the learning which has 
passed before us, and wondering why it 
passed! How many writers are there of Ec- 
clesiastical History, such as Mosheim or Du 
Pin, who, breaking up their subject into de- 
tails, destroy its life, and defraud us of the 
whole by their anxiety about the parts! The 
Sermons, again, of the English Divines in the 
seventeenth century, how often are they 
mere repertories of miscellaneous and off- 
cious learning! Of course Catholics also may 
read without thinking; and in their case, 
equally as with Protestants, it holds good, 
that such knowledge is unworthy of the name, 
knowledge which they have not thought 
through, and thought out. Such readers are 
only possessed by their knowledge, not pos- 
sessed of it; nay, in matter of fact they are 
often even carried away by it, without any 
volition of their own. Recollect, the Memory 
can tyrannize, as well as the Imagination. De- 
rangement, I believe, has been considered as 
a loss of control over the sequence of ideas. 
The mind, once set in motion, is henceforth 
deprived of the power of initiation, and be- 
comes the victim of a train of associations, 
one thought suggesting another, in the way 
of cause and effect, as if by a mechanical 
process, or some physical necessity. No one, 
who has had experience of men of studious 
habits, but must recognize the existence of a 
parallel phenomenon in the case of those who 
have over-stimulated the Memory. In such 
persons Reason acts almost as feebly and as 
impotently as in the madman; once fairly 
started on any subject whatever, they have 
no power of self-control; they passively en- 
dure the succession of impulses which are 


“Imperat aut servit;” if you can wield it 5; evolved out of the original exciting cause; 
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they are passed on from one idea to another 
and go steadily forward, plodding along one 
line of thought in spite of the amplest con- 
cessions of the hearer, or wandering from it 
in endless digression in spite of his remon- 
strances. Now, if, as is very certain, no one 
would envy the madman the glow and origi- 
nality of his conceptions, why must we extol 
the cultivation of that intellect, which is the 


prey, not indeed of barren fancies but of bar- : 


ren facts, of random intrusions from with- 
out, though not of morbid imaginations from 
within? And in thus speaking, I am not deny- 
ing that a strong and ready memory is in 
itself a real treasure; I am not disparaging 
a well-stored mind, though it be nothing be- 
sides, provided it be sober, any more than 
I would despise a bookseller’s shop:—it is of 
great value to others, even when not so to 
the owner. Nor am I banishing, far from it, 
the possessors of deep and multifarious learn- 
ing from my ideal University; they adorn it 
in the eyes of men; I do but say that they 
constitute no type of the results at which it 
aims; that it is no great gain to the intellect 
to have enlarged the memory at the expense 
of faculties which are indisputably higher. 
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Nor indeed am I supposing that there is 
any great danger, at least in this day, of 
over-education; the danger is on the other 
side. I will tell you, Gentlemen, what has 
been the practical error of the last twenty 
years,—not to load the memory of the stu- 
dent with a mass of undigested knowledge, 
but to force upon him so much that he has 
rejected all. It has been the error of distract- 
ing and enfeebling the mind by an unmean- 
ing profusion of subjects; of implying that a 
smattering in a dozen branches of study is 
not shallowness, which it really is, but en- 
largement, which it is not; of considering an 
acquaintance with the learned names of things 
and persons, and the possession of clever 
duodecimos, and attendance on eloquent lec- 
turers, and membership with scientific insti- 
tutions, and the sight of the experiments of a 
platform and the specimens of a museum, 
that all this was not dissipation of mind, but 
progress. All things now are to be learned at 
once, not first one thiug, then another, not 
one well, but many badly. Learning is to be 
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toil; without grounding, without advance, 
without finishing. There is to be nothing in- 
dividual in it; and this, forsooth, is the won- 
der of the age. What the steam engine does 
with matter, the ptinting press is to do with 
mind; it is to act mechanically, and the 
population is to be passively, almost uncon- 
sciously enlightened, by the mere multiplica- 
tion and dissemination of volumes. Whether it 
be the school boy, or school girl, or the 
youth at college, or the mechanic in the town, 
or the politician in the senate, all have been 
the victims in one way or other of this 
most preposterous and pernicious of delusions. 
Wise men have lifted up their voices in vain; 
and at length, lest their own institutions 
should be outshone and should disappear in 
the folly of the hour, they have been obliged, 
as far as they could with a good conscience, 
to humour a spirit which they could not with- 
stand, and make temporizing concessions at 
which they could not but inwardly smile. 

It must not be supposed that, because I 
so speak, therefore I have some sort of fear 


5 of the education of the people: on the con- 


trary, the more education they have, the bet- 
ter, so that it is really education. Nor am I 
an enemy to the cheap publication of scien- 
tific and literary works, which is now in 
vogue: on the contrary, I consider it a great 
advantage, convenience, and gain; that is, to 
those to whom education has given a capacity 
for using them. Further, I consider such inno- 
cent recreations as science and literature are 
able to furnish will be a very fit occupation 
of the thoughts and the leisure of young per- 
sons, and may be made the means of keeping 
them from bad employments and bad com- 
panions. Moreover, as to that superficial ac- 
quaintance with chemistry, and geology, and 
astronomy, and political economy, and mod- 
ern history, and biography, and _ other 
branches of knowledge, which periodical lit- 
erature and occasional lectures and scientific 
institutions diffuse through the community, I 
think it a graceful accomplishment, and a 
suitable, nay, in this day a necessary accom- 
plishment, in the case of educated men. Nor, 
lastly, am I disparaging or discouraging the 
thorough acquisition of any one of these 
studies, or denying that, as far as it goes, 
such thorough acquisition is a real education 
of the mind. All I say is, call things by their 
right names, and do not confuse together 


without exertion, without attention, without 55 ideas which are essentially different. A thor- 
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ough knowledge of one science and a super- 
ficial acquaintance with many, are not the 
same thing; a smattering of a hundred things 
or a memory for detail, is not a philosophical 
or comprehensive view. Recreations are not 5 
education; accomplishments are not educa- 
tion. Do not say, the people must be edu- 
cated, when, after all, you only mean, amused, 
refreshed, soothed, put into good spirits and 
good humour, or kept from vicious excesses. 
I do not say that such amusements, such oc- 
cupations of mind, are not a great gain; but 
they are not education. You may as well call 
drawing and fencing education, as a general 
knowledge of botany or conchology. Stuffing 
birds or playing stringed instruments is an 
elegant pastime, and a resource to the idle, 
but it is not education; it does not form or 
cultivate the intellect. Education is a high 
word; it is the preparation for knowledge, 
and it is the imparting of knowledge in pro- 
portion to that preparation. We require in- 
tellectual eyes to know withal, as bodily eyes 
for sight. We need both objects and organs 
intellectual; we cannot gain them without 
setting about it; we cannot gain them in our 
sleep, or by hap-hazard. The best telescope 
does not dispense with eyes; the printing 
press or the lecture room will assist us 
greatly, but we must be true to ourselves, we 30 
must be partiés in the work. A University is, 
according to the usual designation, an Alma 
Mater, knowing her children one by one, not 

a foundry, or a mint, or a treadmill. 
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I protest to you, Gentlemen, that if I had 
to choose between a so-called University, 


which dispensed with residence and tutorial 40 


superintendence, and gave its degrees to any 
person who passed an examination in a wide 
range of subjects, and a University which 
had no professors or examinations at all, but 


merely brought a number of young men to- 45 


gether for three or four years, and then sent 
them away as the University of Oxford is said 
to have done some sixty years since, if I 
were asked which of these two methods was 


the better discipline of the intellect—mind, so 


I do not say which is morally the better, for 
it is plain that compulsory study must be a 
good and idleness an intolerable mischief — 
but if I must determine which of the two 


” 
°o 


moulding, enlarging the mind, which sent out 
men the more fitted for their secular duties, 
which produced better public men, men of 
the world, men whose names would descend 
to posterity, I have no hesitation in giving 
the preference to that University which did 
nothing, over that which exacted of its mem- 
bers an acquaintance with every science un- 
der the sun. And, paradox as this may seem, 
still if results be the test of systems, the in- 
fluence of the public schools and coileges of 
England, in the course of the last century, at 
least will bear out one side of the contrast as 
I have drawn it. What would come, on the 
other hand, of the ideal systems of education 
which have fascinated the imagination of this 
age, could they ever take effect, and whether 
they would not produce a generation frivolous, 
narrow-minded, and resourceless, intellectu- 
ally considered, is a fair subject for debate; 
but so far is certain, that the Universities 
and scholastic establishments, to which I 
refer, and which did little more than bring 
together first boys and then youths in large 
numbers, these institutions, with miserable 
deformities on the side of morals, with a 
hollow profession of Christianity, and a 
heathen code of ethics,—I say, at least they 
can boast of a succession of heroes and states- 
men, of literary men and philosophers, of 
men conspicuous for great natural virtues, 
for habits of business, for knowledge of life, 
for practical judgment, for cultivated tastes, 
for accomplishments, who have made Eng- 
land what it is——able to subdue the earth, 
able to domineer over Catholics. 

How is this to be explained? I suppose as 
follows: When a multitude of young men, 
keen, open-hearted, sympathetic, and observ- 
ant, as young men are, come together and 
freely mix with each other, they are sure to 
learn one from another, even if there be no 
one to teach them; the conversation of all is 
a series of lectures to each, and they gain 
for themselves new ideas and views, fresh 
matter of thought, and distinct principles for 
judging and acting, day by day. An infant 
has to learn the meaning of the information 
which its senses convey to it, and this seems 
to be its employment. It fancies all that the 
eye presents to it to be close to it, till it 
actually learns the contrary, and thus by prac- 
tice does it ascertain the relations and uses 
of those first elements of knowledge which are 


courses was the more successful in training, ss necessary for its animal existence. A parallel 
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teaching is necessary for our social being, and 
it is secured by a large school or a college; 
and this effect may be fairly called in its own 
department an enlargement of mind. It is 
seeing the world on a small field with little 
trouble; for the pupils or students come from 
very different places, and with widely dif- 
ferent notions, and there is much to general- 
ize, much to adjust, much to eliminate, there 
are inter-relations to be defined, and conven- 
tional rules to be established, in the process, 
by which the whole assemblage is moulded to- 
gether, and gains one tone and one character. 

Let it be clearly understood, I repeat it, 
that I am not taking into account moral or 
religious considerations; I am but saying that 
that youthful community will constitute a 
whole, it will embody a specific idea, it will 
represent a doctrine, it will administer a code 
of conduct, and it will furnish principles of 
thought and action. It will give birth to a 
living teaching, which in course of time will 
take the shape of a self-perpetuating tradition, 
or a genius loci, as it is sometimes called; 
which haunts the home where it has been 
born, and which imbues and forms, more or 
less, and one by one, every individual who is 
successively brought under its shadow. Thus 
it is that, independent of direct instruction 
on the part of Superiors, there is a sort of 
self-education in the academic institutions of 
Protestant England; a characteristic tone of 
thought, a recognized standard of judgment is 
found in them, which, as developed in the 
individual who is submitted to it, becomes 
a twofold source of strength to him, both 
from the distinct stamp it impresses on his 
mind, and from the bond of union which it 
creates between him and_ others,—effects 


ie) 
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which are shared by the authorities of the 4o 


place, for they themselves have been educated 
in it, and at all times are exposed to the in- 
fluence of its ethical atmosphere. Here then 
is a real teaching, whatever be its standards 
and principles, true or false; and it at least 
tends towards cultivation of the intellect; it 
at least recognizes that knowledge is some- 
thing more than a sort of passive reception of 
scraps and details; it is a something, and it 


45 


does a something, which never will issue from so 


the most strenuous efforts of a set of teachers, 
with no mutual sympathies and no _inter- 
communion, of a set of examiners with no 
opinons which they dare profess, and with no 


know 
Ona: 


tioning a set of youths who do not 
them, and do not know each other, 
large number of subjects, different in kind, 
and connected by no wide philosophy, three 
times a week, or three times a year, or once 
in three years, in chill lecture-rooms or on a 
pompous anniversary. 


10 


Nay, self-education in any shape, in the 
most restricted sense, is preferable to a system 
of teaching which, professing so much, really 
does so little for the mind. Shut your Col- 
lege gates against the votary of knowledge, 
throw him back upon the searchings and the 
efforts of his own mind; he will gain by being 
spared an entrance into your Babel. Few in- 
deed there are who can dispense with the 
stimulus and support of instructors, or will 
do any thing at all, if left to themselves. 
And fewer still (though such great minds are 
to be found), who will not, from such un- 
assisted attempts, contract a self-reliance and 
a self-esteem, which are not only moral evils, 
but serious hindrances to the attainment of 
truth. And next to none, perhaps, or none, 
who will not be reminded from time to time 
of the disadvantage under which they lie, by 
their imperfect grounding, by the breaks, de- 
ficiencies, and irregularities of their knowl- 
edge, by the eccentricity of opinion and the 
confusion of principle which they exhibit. 
They will be too often ignorant of what every 
one knows and takes for granted, of that 
multitude of small truths which fall upon 
the mind like dust, impalpable and ever ac- 
cumulating; they may be unable to converse, 
they may argue perversely, they may pride 
themselves on their worst paradoxes or their 
grossest truisms, they may be full of their 
own mode of viewing things, unwilling to be 
put out of their way, slow to enter into the 
minds of others;—but, with these and what- 
ever other liabilities upon their heads, they 
are likely to have more thought, more mind, 
more philosophy, more true enlargement, than 
those earnest but ill-used persons, who are 
forced to load their minds with a score of sub- 
jects against an examination, who have too 
much on their hands to indulge themselves 
in thinking or investigation, who devour pre- 
miss and conclusion together with indiscrimi- 
nate greediness, who hold whole sciences on 


common principles, who are teaching or ques- ss faith, and commit demonstrations to memory, 
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ight be expected, 
and who too often, as mig e exp TO PEOPESGIONAL. CK ILE 


when their period of education is passed, 

throw up all they have learned in disgust, 

having gained nothing really by their anxious 

labours, except perhaps the habit of applica- s 
vet such is the better specimen of the _ I have been insisting, in my two preceding 
fruit of that ambitious system which has of Discourses, first, on the cultivation of the 
late years been making way among us: for its intellect, as an end which may fear: 
result on ordinary minds, and on the common 10 be pursued for its own sake; and next, on t 1e 
run of students, is less satisfactory still; they nature of that cultivation, or what that culti- 
leave their place of education simply dissi- vation consists in. Truth of whatever cae 
pated and relaxed by the multiplicity of sub- is the proper object of the intellect; its 
jects, which they have never really mastered, cultivation then lies in fitting it to apprehend 
and so shallow as not even to know their1s and contemplate truth, Now the intellect in 
shallowness. How much better, I say, is it its present state, with exceptions which need 
for the active and, thoughtful intellect, where not here be specified, does not discern truth 
such is to be found, to eschew the College intuitively, or as a whole. We know, not by 
and the University altogether, than to sub- a direct and simple vision, not at a glance, 
mit to a drudgery so ignoble, a mockery so 20 but, as it were, by piecemeal and accumula- 
contumelious! How much more profitable for tion, by a mental process, by going round an 
the independent mind, after the mere rudi- object, by the comparison, the combination, 
ments of education, to range through a library the mutual correction, the continual adapta- 
at random, taking down books as they meet tion, of many partial notions, by the employ- 
him, and pursuing the trains of thought which 25 ment, concentration, and joint action of many 
his mother wit suggests! How much healthier faculties and exercises of mind. Such a union 
to wander into the fields, and there with the and concert of the intellectual powers, such 
exiled Prince to find “tongues in the trees, an enlargement and development, such a 
books in the running brooks!” How much comprehensiveness, is necessarily a matter of 
more genuine an education is that of the poor 30 training. And again, such a training is a mat- 
boy in the Poem 1—a Poem, whether in con- ter of rule; it is not mere application, how- 
ception or in execution, one of the most touch- ever exemplary, which introduces the mind to 
ing in our language—who, not in the wide truth, nor the reading many books, nor the 
world, but ranging day by day around his getting up many subjects, nor the witnessing 
widowed mother’s home, “a dexterous gleaner” 35 Many experiments, nor the attending many 
in a narrow field, and with only such slender lectures. All this is short of enough; a man 


outfit 


“as the village school and books a few 
Supplied,” 


contrived from the beach, and the quay, and 
the fisher’s boat, and the inn’s fireside, and 
the tradesman’s shop, and the shepherd’s 


may have done it all, yet be lingering in the 
vestibule of knowledge:—he may not realize 
what his mouth utters; he may not see with 


4o his mental eye what confronts him; he may 


have no grasp of things as they are; or at 
least he may have no power at all of ad- 
vancing one step forward of himself, in con- 
sequence of what he has already acquired, 


walk, and the smuggler’s hut, and the mossy 4s no power of discriminating between truth and 


moor, and the screaming gulls, and the rest- 
less waves, to fashion for himself a _phi- 
losophy and a poetry of his own! 


1 Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall. This Poem, let me say, 

read on its first publication, above thirty years ago, 
with extreme delight, and have never lost my love o 
it; and on taking it up lately, found I was even 
more touched by it than heretofore. A work which 
can please in youth and age, seems to fulfil (in logical 
language) the accidental definition of a Classic. [A 
further course of twenty years has past, and I bear 
the same witness in favour of this Poem. ] 


falsehood, of sifting out the grains of truth 
from the mass, of arranging things according 
to their real value, and, if I may use the 
phrase, of building up ideas. Such a power 


so is the result of a scientific formation of mind; ' 


it is an acquired faculty of judgment, of clear- 
sightedness, of sagacity, of wisdom, of phi- 
losophical reach of mind, and of intellectual 
self-possession and repose,—qualities which do 


snot come of mere acquirement. The bodily 
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eye, the organ for apprehending material ob- 
jects, is provided by nature; the eye of the 
mind, of which the object is truth, is the 
work of discipline and habit. 

This process of training, by which the in- 
tellect, instead of being formed or sacrificed 
to some particular or accidental purpose, 
some specific trade or profession, or study or 
science, is disciplined for its own sake, for 
the perception of its own proper object, and 
for its own highest culture, is called Liberal 
Education; and though there is no one in 
whom it is carried as far as is conceivable, 
or whose intellect would be a pattern of what 
intellects should be made, yet there is scarcely 
any one but may gain an idea of what real 
training is, and at least look towards it, and 
make its true scope and result, not some- 
thing else, his standard of excellence; and 
numbers there are who may submit them- 
selves to_it, and secure it to themselves in 
good measure. And to set forth the right 
standard, and to train according to it, and 
to help forward all students towards it ac- 
cording to their various capacities, this I con- 
ceive to be the business of a University. 


Now this is what some great men are very 
slow to allow; they insist that Education 
should be confined to some particular and 
narrow end, and should issue in some definite 
work, which can be weighed and measured. 
They argue as if every thing, as well as 
every person, had its price; and that where 
there has been a great outlay, they have a 
right to expect a return in kind. This they 
call making Education and Instruction “use- 
ful,” and “Utility” becomes their watchword. 
With a fundamental principle of this nature, 
they very naturally go on to ask, what there 
is to show for the expense of a *University; 
what is the real worth in the market of the 
article called ‘“‘a Liberal Education,’ on the 
supposition that it does not teach us definitely 
how to advance our manufactures, or to im- 
prove our lands, or to better our civil econ- 
omy; or again, if it does not at once make 
this man a lawyer, that an engineer, and that 
a surgeon; or at least if it does not lead to 
discoveries in chemistry, astronomy, geology, 
magnetism, and science of every kind. 
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Let us take “useful,” as Locke takes it, in 
its proper and popular sense, and then we 
enter upon a large field of thought, to which 
I cannot do justice in one Discourse, though 
to-day’s is all the space that I can give to 
it. I say, let us take ‘“‘useful” to mean, not 
what is simply good, but what tends to good, 
or is the instrument of good; and in this 
sense also, Gentlemen, I will show you how a 
liberal education is truly and fully a useful, 
though it be not a professional, education. 
“Good” indeed means one thing, and “use- 
ful” means another; but I lay it down as a 
principle, which will save us a great deal of 
anxiety, that, though the useful is not al- 
ways good, the good is always useful. Good is 
not only good, but reproductive of good; this 
is one of its attributes; nothing is excellent, 
beautiful, perfect, desirable for its own sake, 
but it overflows, and spreads the likeness of 
itself all around it. Good is prolific; it is not 
only good to the eye, but to the taste; it 
not only attracts us, but it communicates it- 
self; it excites first our admiration and love, 
then our desire and our gratitude, and that, in 
proportion to its intenseness and fulness in 
particular instances. A great good will impart 
great good. If then the intellect is so excellent 
a portion of us, and its cultivation so excel- 
lent, it is not only beautiful, perfect, admir- 
able, and noble in itself, but in a true and 
high sense it must be useful to the possessor 
and to all around him; not useful in any 
low, mechanical, mercantile sense, but as dif- 
fusing good, or as a blessing, or a gift, or 
power, or a treasure, first to the owner, then 
through him to the world. I say then, if a 
liberal education be good, it must necessarily 
be useful too. 


6 


You will see what I mean by the parallel 
of bodily health. Health is a good in itself, 
though nothing came of it, and is especially 
worth seeking and cherishing; yet, after all, 
the blessings which attend its presence are so 
great, while they are so close to it and so 
redound back upon it and encircle it, that we 
never think of it except as useful as well as 
good, and praise and prize it for what it does, 


5s as well as for what it is, though at the same 
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time we cannot point out any definite and 
distinct work or production which it can be 
said to effect. And so as regards intellectual 
culture, I am far from denying utility in this 
large sense as the end of Education, when I 
lay it down, that the culture of the intellect 
is a good in itself and its own end; I do not 
exclude from the idea of intellectual culture 
what it cannot but be, from the very nature 


5 


of things; I only deny that we must be able ro 


to point out, before we have any right to call 
it useful, some art, or business, or profession, 
or trade, or work, as resulting from it and as 
its real and complete end. The parallel is 
exact:—As the body may be sacrificed to 
some manual or other toil, whether moderate 
or oppressive, so may the intellect be de- 
voted to some specific profession; and I do 
not call this the culture of the intellect. Again, 
as some member or organ of the body may be 
inordinately used and developed, so may 
memory, or imagination, or the reasoning 
faculty; and ¢his again is not intellectual cul- 
ture. On the other hand, as the body may 


be tended, cherished, and exercised with a2, 


simple view to its general health, so may 
the intellect also be generally exercised in 
order to its perfect state; and this zs its 
cultivation. 

Again, as health ought to precede labour of 
the body, and as a man in health can do what 
an unhealthy man cannot do, and as of this 
health the properties are strength, energy, agil- 
ity, graceful carriage and action, manual dexter- 
ity, and endurance of fatigue, so in like manner 3 
general culture of mind is the best aid to 
professional and scientific study, and educated 
men can do what illiterate cannot; and the 
man who has learned to think and to reason 
and to compare and to discriminate and to 4 
analyze, who has refined his taste, and formed 
his judgment, and sharpened his mental vision, 
wili not indeed at once be a lawyer, or a 
pleader, or an orator, or a statesman, or a 


30 
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physician, or a good landlord, or a man of 45 


business, or a soldier, or an engineer, or a 
chemist, or a geologist, or an antiquarian, but 
he will be placed in that state of intellect in 
which he can take up any one of the sciences 


or callings I have referred to, or any other so 


for which he has a taste or special talent, with 
an ease, a grace, a versatility, and a success, 
to which another is a stranger. In this sense 
then, and as yet I have said but a very few 


words on a large subject, mental culture is em- 
phatically useful. 

If then I am arguing, .and shall argue, 
against Professional or Scientific knowledge 
as the sufficient end of a University Educa- 
tion, let me not be supposed, Gentlemen, to 
be disrespectful towards particular studies, or 
arts, or vocations, and those who are engaged 
in them. In saying that Law or Medicine is 
not the end of a University course, I do not 
mean to imply that the University does not 
teach Law or Medicine. What indeed can it 
teach at all, if it does not teach something 
particular? It teaches all knowledge by teach- 
ing all branches of knowledge, and in no 
other way. I do but say that there will be 
this distinction as regards a Professor of Law, 
or of Medicine, or of Geology, or of Political 
Economy, in a University and out of it, that 
out of a University he is in danger of being 
absorbed and narrowed by his pursuit, and 
of giving Lectures which are the Lectures of 
nothing more than a lawyer, physician, geolo- 
gist, or political economist; whereas in a Uni- 
versity he will just know where he and his 
science stand, he has come to it, as it were, 
from a height, he has taken a survey of all 
knowledge, he is kept from extravagance by 
the very rivalry of other studies, he has 
gained from them a special illumination and 
largeness of mind and freedom and self- 
possession, and he treats his own in conse- 
quence with a philosophy and a resource, 
which belongs not to the study itself, but to 
his liberal education. 

This then is how I should solve the fallacy, 
for so I must call it, by which Locke and 
his disciples would frighten us from culti- 
vating the intellect, under the notion that no 
education is useful which does not teach us 
some temporal calling, or some mechanical 
art, or some physical secret. I say that a 
cultivated intellect, because it is a good in 
itself, brings with it a power and a grace to 
every work and occupation which it under- 
takes, and enables us to be more useful, and 
to a greater number. There is a duty we 
owe to human society as such, to the state 
to which we belong, to the sphere in which 
we move, to the individuals towards whom we 
are variously related, and whom we succes- 
sively encounter in life; and that philosophi- 
cal or liberal education, as I have called it, 
which is the proper function of a University, 
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if it refuses the foremost place to professional 
interests, does but postpone them to the 
formation of the citizen, and, while it sub- 
serves the larger interests of philanthropy, 


prepares also for the successful prosecution 5 


of those merely personal objects, which at 
first sight it seems to disparage. 


10 


If then a practical end must be assigned to 
a University course, I say it is that of training 
good members of society. Its art is the -art 


10 


of social life, and its end is fitness for thers 


world. It neither confines its views to par- 
ticular professions on the one hand, nor 
creates heroes or inspires genius on the other. 
Works indeed of genius fall under no art; 
heroic minds come under no rule; a Uni- 
versity is not a birthplace of poets or of im- 
mortal authors, of founders of schools, leaders 
of colonies, or conquerors of nations. It does 
not promise a generation of Aristotles or New- 


29 


tons, of Napoleons or Washingtons, of Ra- 25 


phaels or Shakespeares, though such miracles 
of nature it has before now contained within 
its precincts. Nor is it content on the other 
hand with forming the critic or the experi- 
mentalist, the economist or the engineer, 
though such too it includes within its scope. 
But a University training is the great ordi- 
nary means to a great but ordinary end; it 
aims at raising the intellectual tone of society, 


at cultivating the public mind, at purifying 35 


the national taste, at supplying true principles 
to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to 
popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and 
sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating 


the exercise of political power, and refining 40 


the intercourse of private life. It is the edu- 
cation which gives a man a clear conscious 
view of his own opinions and judgments, a 
truth in developing them, an eloquence in 
expressing them, and a force in urging them. 
It teaches him to see things as they are, to go 
right to the point, to disentangle a skein of 
thought, to detect what is sophistical, and 
to discard what is irrelevant. It prepares 
him to fill any post with credit, and to master 
any subject with facility. It shows him how to 
accommodate himself to others, how to throw 
himself into their state of mind, how to bring 
before them his own, how to influence them, 
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how to come to an understanding with them, 
how to bear with them. He is at home in any 
society, he has common ground with every 
class; he knows when to speak and when to 
be silent; he is able to converse, he is able 
to listen; he can ask a question pertinently, 
and gain a lesson seasonably, when he has 
nothing to impart himself; he is ever ready, 
yet never in the way; he is a pleasant com- 
panion, and a comrade you can depend upon; 
he knows when to be serious and when to 
trifle, and he has a sure tact which enables 
him to trifle with gracefulness and to be serious 
with effect. He has the repose of a mind 
which lives in itself, while it lives in the world, 
and which has resources for its happiness at 
home when it cannot go abroad. He has a 
gift which serves him in public, and supports 
him in retirement, without which good for- 
tune is but vulgar, and with which failure 
and disappointment have a charm. The art 
which tends to make a man all this, is in 
the object which it pursues as useful as the 
art of wealth or the art of health, though it 
it less susceptible of method, and less tan- 
gible, less certain, less complete in its re- 
sult. 
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Knowledge, the discipline by which it is 
gained, and the tastes which it forms, have 
a natural tendency to refine the mind, and 
to give it an indisposition, simply natural, 
yet real, nay, more than this, a disgust and 
abhorrence, towards excesses and enormities 
of evil, which are often or ordinarily reached 
at length by those who are not careful from 
the first to set themselves against what is 
vicious and criminal. It generates within the 
mind a fastidiousness, analogous to the deli- 
cacy or daintiness which good nurture or a 
sickly habit induces in respect of food; and 
this fastidiousness, though arguing no high 
principle, though no protection in the case of 
violent temptation, nor sure in its operation, 
yet will often or generally be lively enough 
to create an absolute loathing of certain of- 
fences, or a detestation and scorn of them as 
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ungentlemanlike, to which ruder natures, nay, 
such as have far more of real religion in them, 
are tempted, or even betrayed. Scarcely can 
we exaggerate the value, in its place, of a 
safeguard such as this, as regards those mul- 
titudes who are thrown upon the open field of 
the world, or are withdrawn from its eye and 
from the restraint of public opinion. In many 
cases, where it exists, sins, familiar to those 
who are otherwise circumstanced, will not even 
occur to the mind: in others, the sense of 
shame and the quickened apprehension of de- 
tection will act as a sufficient obstacle to 
them, when they do present themselves before 
it. Then, again, the fastidiousness I am speak- 
ing of will create a simple hatred of that 
miserable tone of conversation which, obtain- 
ing as it does in the world, is a constant fuel 
of evil, heaped up round about the soul: 


moreover, it will create an irresolution and 2z 


indecision in doing wrong, which will act as a 
remora till the danger is past away. And 
though it has no tendency, J repeat, to mend 
the heart, or to secure it from the dominion 
in other shapes of those very evils which it 
repels in the particular modes of approach 
by which they prevail over others, yet cases 
may occur when it gives birth, after sins 
have been committed, to so keen a remorse 
and so intense a self-hatred, as are even suf- 
ficient to cure the particular moral disorder, 
and to prevent its accesses ever afterwards; 
—as the spendthrift in the story, who, after 
gazing on his lost acres from the summit of 
an eminence, came down a miser, and re- 
mained a miser to the end of his days. 

And all this holds good in a special way, 
in an age such as ours, when, although pain 
of body and mind may be rife as heretofore, 
yet other counteractions of evil, of a penal 
character, which are present at other times, 
are away. In rude and semi-barbarous periods, 
at least in a climate such as our own, it is 
the daily, nay, the principal business of the 
senses, to convey feelings of discomfort to 
the mind, as far as they convey feelings at 
all. Exposure to the elements, social disorder 
and lawlessness, the tyranny of the powerful, 
and the inroads of enemies, are a stern disci- 
pline, allowing brief intervals, or awarding a 
sharp penance, to sloth and sensuality. The 
rude food, the scanty clothing, the violent ex- 
ercise, the vagrant life, the military constraint, 
the imperfect pharmacy, which now are the 
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munity, were once the lot more or less of 
all. In the deep woods or the wild solitudes 
of the medieval era, feelings of religion or 
superstition were naturally present to the 
population, which in various ways co-operated 
with the missionary or pastor, in retaining 
it in a noble simplicity of manners. But, when 
in the advancement of society men congre- 
gate in towns, and multiply in contracted 
spaces, and law gives them security, and art 
gives them comforts, and good government 
robs them of courage and manliness, and 
monotony of life throws them back upon 
themselves, who does not see that diversion 
or protection from evil they have none, that 
vice is the mere reaction of unhealthy toil, 
and sensual excess the holyday of resource- 
less ignorance? This is so well understood by 
the practical benevolence of the day, that it 
has especially busied itself in plans for sup- 
plying the masses of our town population with 
intellectual and honourable recreations. Cheap 
literature, libraries of useful and entertaining 
knowledge, scientific lectureships, museums, 
zoological collections, buildings and gardens 
to please the eye and to give repose to the 
feelings, external objects of whatever kind, 
which may take the mind off itself, and ex- 
pand and elevate it in liberal contemplations, 
these are the human means, wisely suggested, 
and good as far as they go, for at least parry- 
ing the assaults of moral evil, and keeping 
at bay the enemies, not only of the individual 
soul, but of society at large. 

Such are the instruments by which an age 
of advanced civilization combats those moral 
disorders, which Reason as well as Revelation 
denounces; and I have not been backward to 
express my sense of their serviceableness to 
Religion. Moreover, they are but the fore- 
most of a series of influences. which iniellec- 
tual culture exerts upon our moral nature, 
and all upon the type of Christianity, mani- 
festing themselves in veracity, probity, equity, 
fairness, gentleness, benevolence, and amiable- 
ness; so much so, that a character more noble 
to look at, more beautiful, more winning, in 
the various relations of life and in personal 
duties, is hardly conceivable, than may, or 
might be, its result, when that culture is 
bestowed upon a soil naturally adapted to 
virtue. If you would obtain a picture for 
contemplation which may seem to fulfil the 
ideal, which the Apostle has delineated under 


trials of only particular classes of the com- ss the name of charity, in its sweetness and har- 
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mony, its generosity, its courtesy to others, 
and its depreciation of self, you could not 
have recourse to a better furnished studio 
than to that of Philosophy, with the speci- 
mens of it, which with greater or less exact- 
ness are scattered through society in a civil- 
ized age... . 


10 


Hence it is that it is almost a definition of 
a gentleman to say he is one who never in- 
flicts pain. This description is both refined 
and, as far as it goes, accurate. He is mainly 
occupied in merely removing the obstacles 
which hinder the free and unembarrassed 
action of those about him; and he concurs 
with their movements rather than takes the 
initiative. himself. His benefits may be con- 
sidered as parallel to what are called comforts 
or conveniences in arrangements of a personal 
nature: like an easy chair or a good fire, 
which do their part in dispelling cold and 
fatigue, though nature provides both means of 
rest and animal heat without them. The true 
gentleman in like manner carefully avoids 
whatever may cause a jar or a jolt in the 


10 


15 


minds of those with whom he is cast ;—all 30 


clashing of opinion, or collision of feeling, 
all restraint, or suspicion, or gloom, or re- 
sentment; his great concern being to make 
every one at their ease and at home. He has 


his eyes on all his company; he is tender 35 


towards the bashful, gentle towards the dis- 
tant, and merciful towards the absurd; he 
can recollect to whom he is speaking; he 
guards against unseasonable allusions, or topics 
which may irritate; he is seldom prominent 
in conversation, and never wearisome. He 
makes light of favours while he does them, 
and seems to be receiving when he is confer- 
ring. He never speaks of himself except when 
compelled, never defends himself by a mere 
retort, he has no ears for slander or gossip, 
is scrupulous in imputing motives to those 
who interfere with him, and interprets every- 
thing for the best. He is never mean or little 
in his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, 
never mistakes personalities or sharp sayings 
for arguments, or insinuates evil which he 
dare not say out. From a long-sighted pru- 
dence, he observes the maxim of the ancient 


40 
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towards our enemy as if he were one day to 
be our friend. He has too much good sense to 
be affronted at insults, he is too well em- 
ployed to remember injuries, and too indo- 
lent to bear malice. He is patient, forbearing, 
and resigned, on philosophical principles; he 
submits to pain, because it is inevitable, to 
bereavement, because it is irreparable, and to 
death, because it is his destiny. If he engages 
in controversy of any kind, his disciplined 
intellect preserves him from the blundering 
discourtesy of better, perhaps, but less edu- 
cated minds; who, like blunt weapons, tear 
and hack instead of cutting clean, who mis- 
take the point in argument, waste their 
strength on trifles, misconceive their adver- 
sary, and leave the question more involved 
than they find it. He may be right or wrong 
in his opinion, but he is too clear-headed to 
be unjust; he is as simple as he is forcible, 
and as brief as he is decisive. Nowhere shall 
we find greater candour, consideration, in- 
dulgence: he throws himself into the minds 
of his opponents, he accounts for their mis- 
takes. He knows the weakness of human rea- 
son as well as its strength, its province and its 
limits. If he be an unbeliever, he will be 
too profound and large-minded to ridicule 
religion or to act against it; he is too wise to 
be a dogmatist or fanatic in his infidelity. He 
respects piety and devotion; he even sup- 
ports institutions as venerable, beautiful, or 
useful, to which he does not assent; he 
honours the ministers of religion, and it con- 
tents him to decline its mysteries without as- 
sailing or denouncing them. He is a friend of 
religious toleration, and that, not only because 
his philosophy has taught him to look on all 
forms of faith with an impartial eye, but also 
from the gentleness and effeminacy of feeling, 
which is the attendant on civilization. 

Not that he may not hold a religion too, in 
his own way, even when he is not a Christian. 
In that case his religion is one of imagination 
and sentiment; it is the embodiment of those 
ideas of the sublime, majestic, and beautiful, 
without which there can be no large philoso- 
phy. Sometimes he acknowledges the being of 
God, sometimes he invests an unknown prin- 
ciple or quality with the attributes of per- 
fection. And this deduction of his reason, or 
creation of his fancy, he makes the occasion 
of such excellent thoughts, and the starting- 
point of so varied and systematic a teaching, 


sage, that we should ever conduct ourselves ss that he even seems like a disciple of Christian- 
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ity itself. From the very accuracy and steadi- 
ness of his logical powers, he is able to see 
what sentiments are consistent in those who 
hold any religious doctrine at all, and he ap- 
pears to others to feel and to hold a whole s 
circle of theological truths, which exist in his 
mind no otherwise than as a number of de- 
ductions. 


Such are some of the lineaments of the, 
ethical character, which the cultivated intel- 
lect will form, apart from religious principle. 
They are seen within the pale of the Church 
and without it, in holy men, and in profligate; 
they form the beau-ideal of the world; they « 
partly assist and partly distort the develop- 
ment of the Catholic. They may subserve the 
education of a St. Francis de Sales or a 
Cardinal Pole; they may be the limits of the 
contemplation of a Shaftesbury or a Gibbon. 
Basil and Julian were fellow-students at the 
schools of Athens; and one became the Saint 
and Doctor of the Church, the other her scoff- 
ing and relentless foe. 
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SITE OF A UNIVERSITY 


If we would know what a University is, 
considered in its elementary idea, we must 30 
betake ourselves to the first and most cele- 
brated home of European literature and source 
of European civilization, to the bright and 
beautiful Athens——Athens, whose — schools 
drew to her bosom, and then sent back again 35 
to the business of life, the youth of the 
Western World for a long thousand years. 
Seated on the verge of the continent, the city 
seemed hardly suited for the duties of a cen- 


tral metropolis of knowledge; yet, what it lost 40 


in convenience of approach, it gained in its 
neighbourhood to the traditions of the mys- 
terious East, and in the loveliness of the 
region in which it lay. Hither, then, as to a 
sort of ideal land, where all archetypes of 45 
the great and the fair were found in sub- 
stantial being, and all departments of truth 
explored, and all diversities of intellectual 
power exhibited, where taste and philosophy 


were majestically enthroned as in a royal so 


court, where there was no sovereignty but 
that of mind, and no nobility but that of 
genius, where professors were rulers, and 
princes did homage, hither flocked continu- 


ally from the very corners of the orbis terra- 55 


rum, the many-tongued generation, just rising, 
or just risen into manhood, in order to gain 
wisdom. 

Pisistratus had in an early age discovered 
and nursed the infant genius of his people, 
and Cimon, after.the Persian war, had given 
it a home. That war had established the naval 
supremacy of Athens; she had become an im- 
perial state; and the Ionians, bound to her by 
the double chain of kindred and of subjection, 
were importing into her both their merchan- 
dize and their civilization. The arts and phi- 
losophy of the Asiatic coast were easily car- 
ried across the sea, and there was Cimon, as 
I have said, with his ample fortune, ready to 
receive them with due honours. Not content 
with patronizing their professors, he built the 
first of those noble porticos, of which we hear 
so much in Athens, and he formed the groves, 
which in process of time became the cele- 
brated Academy. Planting is one of the most 
graceful, as in Athens it was one of the most 
beneficent, of employments. Cimon took in 
hand the wild wood, pruned and dressed it, 
and laid it out with handsome walks and 
welcome fountains. Nor, while hospitable to 
the authors of the city’s civilization, was he 
ungrateful to the instruments of her pros- 
petity. His trees extended their cool, umbra- 
geous branches over the merchants, who as- 
sembled in the Agora, for many generations. 

Those merchants certainly had deserved 
that act of bounty; for all the while their 
ships had been carrying forth the intellectual 
fame of Athens to the western world. Then 
commenced what may be called her Uni- 
versity existence. Pericles, who succeeded 
Cimon both in the government and in the 
patronage of art, is said by Plutarch to have 
entertained the idea of making Athens the 
capital of federated Greece: in this he failed, 
but his encouragement of such men as Phidias 
and Anaxagoras led the way to her acquiring a 
far more lasting sovereignty over a far wider 
empire. Little understanding the sources of 
her own greatness, Athens would go to war: 
peace is the interest of a seat of commerce 
and the arts; but to war she went; yet to her, 
whether peace or war, it mattered not. The 
political power of Athens waned and disap- 
peared; kingdoms rose and fell; centuries 
rolled away,—they did but bring fresh tri- 
umphs to the city of the poet and the sage. 
There at length the swarthy Moor and Span- 
lard were seen to meet the blue-eyed Gaul; 
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and the Cappadocian, late subject of Mithri- 
dates, gazed ‘without alarm at the haughty 
conquering Roman. Revolution after revolu- 
tion passed over the face of Europe, as well 
as of Greece, but still she was there,—Athens, 
the city of mind,—as radiant, as splendid, as 
delicate, as young, as ever she had been. 

Many a more fruitful coast or isle is 
washed by the blue A°gean, many a spot is 
there more beautiful or sublime to see, many 
a territory more ample; but there was one 
charm in Attica, which in the same perfection 
was nowhere else. The deep pastures of Ar- 
cadia, the plain of Argos, the Thessalian vale, 
these had not the gift; Bceotia, which lay to 
its immediate north, was notorious for its 
very want of it. The heavy atmosphere of 
that Boeotia might be good for vegetation, 
but it was associated in popular belief with 
the dulness of the Beeotian intellect: on the 
contrary, the special purity, elasticity, clear- 
ness, and salubrity of the air of Attica, fit 
concomitant and emblem of its genius, did 
that for it which earth did not;—it brought 
out every bright hue and tender shade of the 
landscape over which it was spread, and 
would have illuminated the face even of a 
more bare and rugged country. 

A confined triangle, perhaps fifty miles its 
greatest length, and thirty its greatest breadth; 
two elevated rocky barriers, meeting at an 
angle; three prominent mountains, command- 
ing the plain,—Parnes, Pentelicus, and Hymet- 
tus; an unsatisfactory soil; some streams, not 
always full;—such is about the report which 
the agent of a London company would have 
made of Attica. He would report that the 
climate was mild; the hills were limestone; 
there was plenty of good marble; more pas- 
ture land than at first survey might have been 
expected, sufficient certainly for sheep and 
goats; fisheries productive; silver mines once, 
but long since worked out; figs fair; oil first- 
rate; olives in profusion. But what he would 
not think of noting down, was, that that olive 
tree was so choice in nature and so noble in 
shape, that it excited a religious veneration; 
and that it took so kindly to the light soil, 
as to expand into woods upon the open plain, 
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and to climb up and fringe the hills. He would 5° 


not think of writing word to his employers, 
how that clear air, of which I have spoken, 
brought out, yet blended and subdued, the 
colours on the marble, till they had a soft- 


which in a picture looks exaggerated, yet is 
after all within the truth. He would not tell, 
how that same delicate and brilliant atmos- 
phere freshened up the pale olive, till the 
olive forgot its monotony, and its cheek 
glowed like the arbutus or beech of the Um- 
brian hills. He would say nothing of the 
thyme and thousand fragrant herbs which car- 
peted Hymettus; he would hear nothing of 
the hum of its bees; nor take much account 
of the rare flavour of its honey, since Gozo 
and Minorca were sufficient for the English 
demand. He would look over the A’gean from 
the height he had ascended; he would follow 
with his eye the chain of islands, which, start- 
ing from the Sunian headland, seemed to 
offer the fabled divinities of Attica, when 
they would visit their Ionian cousins, a sort 
of viaduct thereto across the sea: but that 
fancy would not occur to him, nor any ad- 
miration of the dark violet billows with their 
white edges down below; nor of those grace- 
ful, fan-like jets of silver upon the rocks, 
which slowly rise aloft like water spirits from 
the deep, then shiver, and break, and spread, 
and shroud themselves, and disappear, in a 
soft mist of foam; nor of the gentle, inces- 
sant heaving and panting of the whole liquid 
plain; nor of the long waves, keeping steady 
time, like a line of soldiery, as they resound 
upon the hollow shore,—he would not deign 
to notice that restless living element at all, 
except to bless his stars that he was not 
upon it. Nor the distinct detail, nor the re- 
fined colouring, nor the graceful outline and 
roseate golden hue of the jutting crags, nor 
the bold shadows cast from Otus or Laurium 
by the declining sun;—our agent of a mer- 
cantile firm would not value these matters 
even at a low figure. Rather we must turn 
for the sympathy we seek to yon pilgrim 
student come from a semi-barbarous land to 
that small corner of the earth, as to a shrine, 
where he might take his fill of gazing on those 
emblems and coruscations of invisible un- 
originate perfection. It was the stranger from 
a remote province, from Britain or from 
Mauritania, who in a scene so different from 
that of his chilly, woody swamps, or of his 
fiery choking sands, learned at once what a 
real University must be, by coming to un- 
derstand the sort of country, which was its 
suitable home. 

Nor was this all that a University required, 


ness and harmony, for all their richness,s; and found in Athens. No one, even there, 
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could live on poetry. If the students at that 
famous place had nothing better than bright 
hues and soothing sounds, they would not 
have been able or disposed to turn their resi- 
dence there to much account. Of course they 
must have the means of living, nay, in a 
certain sense, of enjoyment, if Athens was 
to be an Alma Mater at the time, or to re- 
main afterwards a pleasant thought in their 
memory. And so they had: be it recollected 
Athens was a port, and a mart of trade, per- 
haps the first in Greece; and this was very 
much to the point, when a number of strangers 
were ever flocking to it, whose combat was 
to be with intellectual, not physical difficulties, 
and who claimed to have their bodily wants 
supplied, that they might be at leisure to set 
about furnishing their minds. Now, barren as 
was the soil of Attica, and bare the face of the 
country, yet it had only too many resources 
for an elegant, nay luxurious abode there. So 
abundant were the imports of the place, that 
it was a common saying, that the productions, 
which were found singly elsewhere, were 
brought all together in Athens. Corn and wine, 
the staple of subsistence in such a climate, 
came from the isles of the A°gean; fine wool 
and carpeting from Asia Minor; slaves, as 
now, from the Euxine, and timber too; and 


pause awhile, and show distinctly the drift of 
what I have been saying, before I go farther. 
What has this to do with my subject! why, 
the question of the site is the very first that 


5 comes into consideration, when a Studium 


Generale is contemplated; for that site should 
be a liberal and noble one; who will deny 
it? All authorities agree in this, and very little 
reflection will be sufficient to make it clear. 


10] recollect a conversation I once had on this 


very subject with a very eminent man. I was 
a youth of eighteen, and was leaving my Uni- 
versity for the Long Vacation, when I found 
myself in company in a public conveyance 


15 with a middle-aged person, whose face was 


strange to me. However, it was the great 
academical luminary of the day, whom after- 
wards I knew very well. Luckily for me, I did 
not suspect it; and luckily too, it was a fancy 


20 of his, as his friends knew, to make himself 


on easy terms especially with stage-coach com- 
panions. So, what with my flippancy and his 
condescension, I managed to hear many things 
which were novel to me at the time; and one 


25 point which he was strong upon, and was evi- 


dently fond of urging, was the material pomp 
and circumstance which should environ a great 
seat of learning. He considered it was worth 
the consideration of the government, whether 


iron and brass from the coasts of the Medi- 30 Oxford should not stand in a domain of its 


terranean. The Athenian did not condescend 
to manufactures himself, but encouraged them 
in others; and a population of foreigners 
caught at the lucrative occupation both for 
home consumption and for exportation. Their 
cloth, and other textures for dress and furni- 
ture, and their hardware—for instance, armour 
—were in great request. Labour was cheap; 
stone and marble in plenty; and the taste 
and skill, which at first were devoted to public 
buildings, as temples and porticos, were in 
course of time applied to the mansions of 
public men. If nature did much for Athens, it is 
undeniable that art did much more. 


Here some one will interrupt me with the 45 


remark: “By the bye, where are we, and 
whither are we goingr—what has all this to 
do with a University? at least what has it 
to do with education? It is instructive doubt- 


own. An ample range, say four miles in di- 
ameter, should be turned into wood and 
meadow, and the University should be ap- 
proached on all sides by a magnificent park, 


35 with fine trees in groups and groves and ave- 


nues, and with glimpses and views of the 
fair city, as the traveller drew near it. There 
is nothing surely absurd in the idea, though it 
would cost a round sum to realize it. What has 


40a better claim to the purest and fairest pos- 


sessions of nature, than the seat of wisdom? 
So thought my coach companion; and he did 
but express the tradition of ages and the in- 
stinct of mankind. 

For instance, take the great University of 
Paris. That famous school engrossed as its 
territory the whole south bank of the Seine. 
and occupied one half, and that the pleasanter 
half, of the city. King Louis had the island 


less; but still how much has it to do with so pretty well as his own,—it was scarcely more 


your subject?” Now I beg to assure the reader 
that I am most conscientiously employed upon 
my subject; and I should have thought every 
one would have seen this: however, since 


than a fortification; and the north of the 
river was given over to the nobles and citizens 
to do what they could with its marshes; but 
the eligible south, rising from the stream, 


the objection is made, I may be allowed toss which swept around its base, to the fair sum- 
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mit of St. Genevieve, with its broad meadows, 
its vineyards and its gardens, and with the 
sacred elevation of Montmartre confronting 
it, all this was the inheritance of the Uni- 
versity. There was that pleasant Pratum, 
stretching along the river’s bank, in which 
the students for centuries took their recrea- 
tion, which Alcuin seems to mention in his 
farewell verses to Paris, and which has given 
a name to the great Abbey of St. Germain-des- 
Prés. For long years it was devoted to the 
purposes of innocent and healthy enjoyment; 
but evil times came on the University; dis- 
order arose within its precincts, and the fair 
meadow became the scene of party brawls; 
heresy stalked through Europe, and Germany 
and England no longer sending their contin- 
gent of students, a heavy debt was the con- 
sequence to the academical body. To let their 
land was the only resource left to them: build- 
ings rose upon it, and spread along the green 
sod, and the country at length became town. 
Great was the grief and indignation of the 
doctors and masters, when this catastrophe oc- 
curred. “A wretched sight,’ said the Proctor 
of the German nation, “a wretched sight, to 
witness the sale of that ancient manor, whither 
the Muses were wont to wander for retire- 
ment and pleasure. Whither shall the youth- 


15 


the brow and soothe the mind? You have 
corn, and apples, and grapes; sheep and oxen; 
and birds chirping or singing. Now carry your 
feet or your eyes beyond the walls; there 

5 are streamlets, the river meandering along; 
country-houses, convents, the superb fortress; 
copses or woods fill up the scene, and spots 
for simple enjoyment.” And then he breaks 
out into poetry: 


Io 


Salvete Athenee nostre, Athene Belgice, 
Te Gallus, te Germanus, et te Sarmata 
Invisit, et Britannus, et te duplicis 
Hispaniz alumnus, etc. 


Extravagant, then, and wayward as might 
be the thought of my learned coach com- 
panion, when, in the nineteenth century, he 
imagined, Norman-wise, to turn a score of 
villages into a park or pleasaunce, still, the 


20 waywardness of his fancy is excused by the 


justness of his principle; for certainly, such 
as he would have made it, a University ought 
to be. Old Antony-a-Wood, discoursing on the 
demands of a University, had expressed the 


25 same sentiment long before him; as Horace in 


ancient times, with reference to Athens it- 
self, when he spoke of seeking truth “in the 
groves of Academe.” And to Athens, as will 
be seen, Wood himself appeals, when he would 


ful student now betake himself, what relief 30 discourse of Oxford. Among “those things 


will he find for his eyes, wearied with in- 
tense reading, now that the pleasant stream is 
taken from him?” Two centuries and more 
have passed since this complaint was uttered; 


which are required to make a University,” he 
puts down,— 

“First, a good and pleasant site, where 
there is a wholesome and temperate constitu- 


and time has shown that the outward calamity, 35 tion of the air; composed with waters, springs 


which it recorded, was but the emblem of the 
great moral revolution, which was to follow; 
till the institution itself has followed its 
green meadows, into the region of things which 
once were and now are not. 

And in like manner, when they were first 
contemplating a University in Belgium, some 
centuries ago, “Many,” says Lipsius, “sug- 
gested Mechlin, as an abode salubrious and 
clean, but Louvain was preferred, as for other 
reasons, so because no city seemed, from the 
disposition of place and people, more suit- 
able for learned leisure. Who will not ap- 
prove the decision? Can a site be healthier 


40 for their conveniences, 


or wells, woods and pleasant fields; which 
being obtained, those commodities are enough 
to invite students to stay and abide there. 
As the Athenians in ancient times were happy 
so also twere the 
Britons, when by a remnant of the Grecians 
that came amongst them, they or their suc- 
cessors selected such a place in Britain to 
plant a school or schools therein, which for its 


45 pleasant situation was afterwards called Bel- 


lositum or Bellosite, now Oxford, privileged 
with all those conveniences before mentioned.” 

By others the local advantages of that Uni- 
versity have been more philosophically ana- 


or more pleasant? The atmosphere pure and so lyzed;—for instance, with a reference to its 


cheerful; the spaces open and delightful; 
meadows, fields, vines, groves, nay, I may say, 
a rus in urbe. Ascend and walk round the 
walls; what do you look down upon? Does not 


position in the middle of southern England; 
its situation on several islands in a broad 
plain, through which many streams flowed; 
the surrounding marshes, which, in times when 


the wonderful and delightful variety smooth ss it was needed, protected the city from in- 
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vaders; its own strength as a military posi- 
tion; its easy communication with London, 
nay with the sea, by means of the Thames; 
while the London fortifications hindered 
pirates from ascending the stream, which all 
the time was so ready and convenient for a 
descent. 

Alas! for centuries past that city -has lost 
its prime honour and boast, as a servant and 
soldier of the Truth. Once named the second 
school of the Church, second only to Paris, 
the foster-mother of St. Edmund, St. Richard, 
St. Thomas Cantilupe, the theatre of great 
intellects, of Scotus the subtle Doctor, of 
Hales the irrefragable, of Occam the special, 
of Bacon the admirable, of Middleton the 
solid, and of Bradwardine the profound, Ox- 
ford has now lapsed ‘to that level of mere 
human loveliness, which in its highest per- 
fection we admire in Athens. Nor would it 
have a place, now or hereafter, in these pages, 
nor would it occur to me to speak its name, 
except that, even in its sorrowful deprivation, 
it still retains so much of that outward lustre, 
which, like the brightness on the prophet’s 
face, ought to be a ray from an illumination 
within, as to afford me an illustration of the 
point on which I am engaged, viz., what should 
be the material dwelling-place and appearance, 
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the local circumstances, and the secular con- 30 


comitants of a great University. Pictures are 
drawn in tales of romance, of spirits seem- 
ingly too beautiful in their fall to be really 
fallen, and the holy Pope at Rome, Gregory, 


in fact, and not in fiction, looked upon thes: 


blue eyes and golden hair of the fierce Saxon 
youth in the slave market, and pronounced 
them Angels, not Angles; and the spell which 
this once loyal daughter of the Church still 
exercises upon the foreign visitor, even now 
when her true glory is departed, suggests to 
us how far more majestic and more touching, 
how brimfull of indescribable influence would 
be the presence of a University, which was 
planted within, not without Jerusalem—an 
influence, potent as her truth is strong, wide 
as her sway is world-wide, and growing, not 
lessening, by the extent of space over which 
its attraction would be exerted. 

Let the reader then listen to the words of 
the last learned German, who has treated of 
Oxford, and judge for himself if they do not 
bear me out, in what I have said of the 
fascination which the very face and smile of 
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a University possess over those who come 
within its range. 

“There is scarce a spot in the world,” says 
Huber, “that bears an historical stamp so 
deep and varied as Oxford; where so many 
noble memorials of moral and material power, 
coéperating to an honourable end, meet the 
eye all at once. He who can be proof against 
the strong emotions which the whole aspect 
and genius of the place tend to inspire, must 
be dull, thoughtless, uneducated, or of very 
perverted views. Others will bear us witness, 
that, even side by side with the Eternal Rome, 
the Alma Mater of Oxford may be fitly named, 
as producing a deep, a lasting, and peculiar 
impression. 

“In one of the most fertile districts of the 
Queen of the Seas, whom nature has so richly 
blessed, whom for centuries past no foot- 
step of foreign armies has desecrated, lies a 
broad green vale, where the Cherwell and 
the Isis mingle their full, clear waters. Here 
and there primeval elms and oaks overshadow 
them; while in their various windings they 
encircle gardens, meadows, and fields, villages, 
cottages, farm-houses, and country-seats, In 
motley mixture. In the midst rises a mass of 
mighty buildings, the general character of 
which varies between convent, palace, and 
castle. Some few Gothic church-towers and 
Romaic domes, it is true, break through the 
horizontal lines; yet the general impression 
at a distance and at first sight, is essentially 
different from that of any of the towns of 
the middle ages. The outlines are far from 
being so sharp, so angular, so irregular, so 
fantastical; a certain softness, a peculiar re- 
pose, reigns in those broader, terrace-like ris- 
ing masses. Only in the creations of Claude 
Lorraine or Poussin could we expect to find 
a spot to compare with the prevailing char- 
acter of this picture, especially when lit up 
by a favourable light. The principal masses 
consist of Colleges, the University buildings, 
and the city churches; and by the side of these 
the city itself is lost on distant view. But 
on entering the streets, we find around us all 
the signs of an active and prosperous trade. 
Rich and elegant shops in profusion afford a 
sight to be found nowhere but in England; 
but with all this glitter and show, they sink 
into a modest, and, as it were, a menial at- 
titude, by the side of the grandly severe me- 
morials of the higher intellectual life, me- 
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morials which have been growing out of that 
life from almost the beginning of Christianity 
itself. Those rich and elegant shops are, as it 
were, the domestic offices of these palaces of 
learning, which ever rivet the eye of the ob- 
server, while all besides seems perforce to be 
subservient to them. Each of the larger and 
more ancient Colleges looks like a separate 
whole—an entire town, whose walls and monu- 
ments proclaim the vigorous growth of many 
centuries; and the town itself has happily 
escaped the lot of modern beautifying, and 
in this respect harmonizes with the Colleges.” 

There are those who, having felt the in- 
fluence of this ancient School, and being smit 
with its splendour and its sweetness, ask 
wistfully, if never again it is to be Catholic, 
or whether at least some footing for Catho- 
licity may not be found there. All honour and 
merit to the charitable and zealous hearts who 
so inquire! Nor can we dare to tell what in 
time to come may be the inscrutable purposes 
of that grace, which is ever more comprehen- 
sive than human hope and aspiration. But for 
me, from the day I left its walls, I never, for 
good or bad, have had anticipation of its 
future; and never for a m8ment have I had a 
wish to see again a place, which I have never 
ceased to love, and where I lived for nearly 


habitants rival Belgium in  populousness, 
France in vigour, and Spain in enthusiasm; 
and I see England taught by advancing years 
to exercise in its behalf that good sense which 
5 is her characteristic towards every one else. 
The capital of that prosperous and hopeful 
land is situate in a beautiful bay and near a 
romantic region; and in it I see a flourishing 
University, which for a while had to struggle 


1o with fortune, but which, when its first founders 


and servants were dead and gone, had suc- 
cesses far exceeding their anxieties. Thither, 
as to a sacred soil, the home of their fathers, 
and the fountain-head of their Christianity, 


1s Students are flocking from East, West, and 


South, from America and Australia and India, 
from Egypt and Asia Minor, with the ease 
and rapidity of a locomotion not yet dis- 
covered, and last, though not least, from 


20 England,—all speaking one tongue, all own- 


ing one faith, all eager for one large true 
wisdom; and thence, when their stay is over, 
going back again to carry over all the earth 
“peace to men of good will.” 


25 
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thirty years. Nay, looking at the general state 30 


of things at this day, I desiderate for a School 
of the Church, if an additional School is to 
be granted to us, a more central position than 
Oxford has to show. Since the age of Alfred 
and of the first Henry, the world has grown, 
from the west and south of Europe, into four 
or five continents; and I look for a city less 
inland than that old sanctuary, and a country 
closer upon the highway of the seas. I look 
towards a land both old and young; old in its 
Christianity, young in the promise of its fu- 
ture; a nation, which received grace before 
the Saxon came to Britain, and which has 
never quenched it; a Church, which compre- 
hends in its history the rise and fall of 
Canterbury and York, which Augustine and 
Paulinus found, and Pole and Fisher left be- 
hind them. I contemplate a people which has 
had a long night, and will have an inevi- 
table day. I am turning my eyes towards a 
hundred years to come, and I dimly see the 
island I am gazing on, become the road of 
passage and union between two hemispheres, 
and the centre of the world. I see its in- 


Wishing to address you, Gentlemen, at the 
commencement of a new Session, I tried to 
find a subject for discussion, which might be 
at once suitable to the occasion, yet neither 


35 too large for your time, nor too minute or 


abstruse for your attention. I think I see 
one for my purpose in the very title of your 
Faculty. It is the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters. Now the question may arise as to 


40 what is meant by “Philosophy,” and what is 


meant by “Letters.” As to the other Faculties, 
the subject-matter which they profess is in- 
telligible, as soon as named, and beyond all 
dispute. We know what Science is, what Medi- 


45 cine, what Law, and what Theology; but we 


have not so much ease in determining what 
is meant by Philosophy and Letters. Each 
department of that twofold province needs 
explanation: it will be sufficient, on an oc- 


50 casion like this, to investigate one of them. 


Accordingly I shall select for remark the latter 
of the two, and attempt to determine what 
we are to understand by Letters or Litera- 
ture, in what Literature consists, and how it 
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stands relatively to Science. We speak, for 
instance, of ancient and modern literature, 
the literature of the day, sacred literature, 
light literature; and our lectures in this place 
are devoted to classical literature and English 5 
literature. Are Letters, then, synonymous with 
books? This cannot be, or they would include 
in their range Philosophy, Law, and, in short, 
the teaching of all the other Faculties. Far 


from confusing these various studies, we view 10 


the works of Plato or Cicero sometimes as 
philosophy, sometimes as literature; on the 
other hand, no one would ever be tempted to 
speak of Euclid as literature, or of Matthie’s 
Greek Grammar. Is, then, literature synony- 15 
mous with composition? with books written 
with an attention to style? is literature fine 
writing? again, is it studied and _ artificial 
writing? 

There are excellent persons who seem to 20 
adopt this last account of Literature as their 
own idea of it. They depreciate it, as if it 
were the result of a mere art or trick of 
words. Professedly indeed, they are aiming at 
the Greek and Roman classics, but their 2s 
criticisms have quite as great force against 
all literature as against any. I think I shall be 
best able to bring out what I have to say on 
the subject by examining the statements 
which they make in defence of their own view 30 
of it. They contend then, 1. that fine writing, 
as exemplified in the Classics, is mainly a 
matter of conceits, fancies, and prettinesses 
decked out in choice words; 2. that this is the 
proof of it, that the classics will not bear 3s 
translating;—(and this is why I have said 
that the real attack is upon literature alto- 
gether, not the classical only; for, to speak 
generally, all literature, modern as well as 


ancient, lies under this disadvantage. This, 40 


however, they will not allow; for they main- 
tain,) 3. that Holy Scripture presents a re- 
markable contrast to secular writings on this 
very point, viz., in that Scripture does easily 
admit of translation, though it is the most 4s 
sublime and beautiful of all writings. 


2 


50 


Now I will begin by stating these three po- 
sitions in the words of a writer, who is cited 
by the estimable Catholics in question as a 
witness, or rather as an advocate, in their be- 
half, though he is far from being able in his 


ao 


own person to challenge the respect which is 
inspired by themselves. 

“There are two sorts of eloquence,” says 
this writer, “the one indeed scarce deserves 
the name of it, which consists chiefly in la- 
boured and polished periods, an over-curious 
and artificial arrangement of figures, tinselled 
over with a gaudy embellishment of words, 
which glitter, but convey little or no light 
to the understanding. This kind of writing is 
for the most part much affected and admired 
by the people of weak judgment and vicious 
taste; but it is a piece of affectation and 
formality the sacred writers are utter stran- 
gers to. It is a vain and boyish eloquence; 
and, as it has always been esteemed below 
the great geniuses of all ages, so much more 
so with respect to those writers who were 
actuated by the spirit of Infinite Wisdom, and 
therefore wrote with that force and majesty 
with which never man writ. The other sort of 
eloquence is quite the reverse to this, and 
which may be said to be the true characteris- 
tic of the Holy Scriptures; where the excel- 
lence does not arise from a laboured and 
far-fetched elocution, but from a surprising 
mixture of simpliciffy and majesty, which is a 
double character, so difficult to be united 
that it is seldom to be met with in composi- 
tions merely human. We see nothing in Holy 
Writ of affectation and superfluous orna- 
ment ... Now, it is observable that the 
most excellent profane authors, whether 
Greek or Latin, lose most of their graces 
whenever we find them literally translated. 
Homer’s famed representation of Jupiter— 
his cried-up description of a tempest, his re- 
lation of Neptune’s shaking the earth and 
opening it to its centre, his description of 
Pallas’ss horses, with numbers of other long- 
since admired passages, flag, and almost van- 
ish away, in the vulgar Latin translation. 

“Let any one but take the pains to read 
the common Latin interpretations of Virgil, 
Theocritus, or even of Pindar, and one may 
venture to affirm he will be able to trace out 
but few remains of the graces which charmed 
him so much in the original. The natural con- 
clusion from hence is, that in the classical 
authors, the expression, the sweetness of the 
numbers, occasioned by a musical placing of 
words, constitute a great part of their beau- 
ties; whereas, in the sacred writings, they 
consist more in the greatness of the things 
themselves than in the words and expressions. 
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The ideas and conceptions are so great and 
lofty in their own nature that they necessarily 
appear magnificent in the most artless dress. 
Look but into the Bible, and we see them 
shine through the most simple and literal 
translations. That glorious description which 
Moses gives of the creation of the heavens 
and the earth, which Longinus ... was so 
greatly taken with, has not lost the least whit 
of its intrinsic worth, and though it has un- 
dergone so many translations, yet triumphs 
over all, and breaks forth with as much force 
and vehemence as in the original... . In 
the history of Joseph, where Joseph makes 
himself known, and weeps aloud upon the 
neck of his dear brother Benjamin, that all 
the house of Pharaoh heard him, at that in- 
stant none of his brethren are introduced as 
uttering aught, either to express their pres- 
ent joy or palliate their former injuries to 
him. On all sides there immediately ensues a 
deep and ‘solemn silence; a silence infinitely 
more eloquent and expressive than anything 
else that could have been substituted in its 
place. Had Thucydides, Herodotus, Livy, or 
any of the celebrated classical historians, been 
employed in writing this history, when they 
came to this point they would doubtless have 
exhausted all their fund of eloquence in fur- 
nishing Joseph’s brethren with laboured and 
studied harangues, which, however fine they 
might have been in themselves, would never- 
theless have been unnatural, and altogether 
improper on the occasion.” 4 

This is eloquently written, but it contains, I 
consider, a mixture of truth and falsehood, 
which it will be my business to discriminate 
from each other. Far be it from me to deny 
the unapproachable grandeur and simplicity 
of Holy Scripture; but I shall maintain that 
the classics are, as human compositions, sim- 
ple and majestic and natural too. I grant that 
Scripture is concerned with things, but I will 
not grant that classical literature,is simply 
concerned with words. I grant that human 
literature is often elaborate, but I will main- 
tain that elaborate composition is not un- 
known to the writers of Scripture. I grant 
that human literature cannot easily be trans- 
lated out of the particular language to which 
it belongs; but it is not at all the rule 
that Scripture can easily be translated 
either;—and now I address myself to my 


task :— 


1 Sterne, Sermon xlii. 
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Here, then, in the first place, I observe, 
Gentlemen, that Literature, from the deri- 
vation of the word, implies writing, not 
speaking; this, however, arises from the 
circumstance of the copiousness, variety, and 
spublic circulation of the matters of which it 
consists. What is spoken cannot outrun the 
range of the speaker’s voice, and perishes in 
the uttering. When words are in demand to 
express a long course of thought, when they 
have to be conveyed to the ends of the earth, 
or perpetuated for the benefit of posterity, 
they must be written down, that is, reduced 
to the shape of literature; still, properly 
speaking, the terms, by which we denote this 
characteristic gift of man, belong to its ex- . 
hibition by means of the voice, not of hand- 
writing. It addresses itself, in its primary 
idea, to the ear, not to the eye. We call it 
the power of speech, we call it language, that 
is, the use of the tongue; and, even when we 
write, we still keep in mind what was its origi- 
nal instrument, for we use freely such terms 
in our books as “saying,” “speaking,” “tell- 


ing,’ “talking,” “calling”; we use the terms 
“phraseology” and “diction”; as if we were 
still addressing ourselves to the ear. 


Now I insist on this, because it shows that 
speech, and therefore literature, which is its 
permanent record, is essentially a personal 
work. It is not some production or result, 
attained by the partnership of several per- 
sons, or by machinery, or by any natural 
process, but in its very idea it proceeds, and 
must proceed, from some one given indi- 
vidual. Two persons cannot be the authors 
of the sounds which strike our ear; and, as 
they cannot be speaking one and the same 
speech, neither can they be writing one and 
the same lecture or discourse——which must 
certainly belong to some one person or 
other, and is the expression of that one per- 
son’s ideas and feelings,—ideas and feelings 
personal to himself, though others may have 
parallel and similar ones,—proper to himself, 
in the same sense as his voice, his air, his 
countenance, his carriage, and his action, are 
personal. In other words, Literature ex- 
presses, not objective truth, as it is called, 
but subjective; not things, but thoughts. 

Now this doctrine will become clearer by 
considering another use of words, which does 
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relate to objective truth, or to things; which 
relates to matters, not personal, not subjec- 
tive to the individual, but which, even were 
there no individual man in the whole world 
to know them or to talk about them, would s 
exist still. Such objects become the matter of 
Science, and words indeed are used to ex- 
press them, but such words are rather sym- 
bols than language, and however many we 
use, and however we may perpetuate them : 
by writing, we never could make any kind of 
literature out of them, or call them by that 
name. Such, for instance, would be Euclid’s 
Elements; they relate to truths universal and 
eternal; they are not mere thoughts, but 
things: they exist in themselves, not by virtue 
of our understanding them, not in dependence 
upon our will, but in what is called the nature 
of things, or at least on conditions external 
to us. The words, then, in which they are set 
forth are not language, speech, literature, but 
rather, as I have said, symbols. And, as a 
proof of it, you will recollect that it is pos- 
sible, nay usual, to set forth the propositions 
of Euclid in algebraical notation, which, as 
all would admit, has nothing to do with liter- 
ature. What is true of mathematics is true 
also of every study, so far forth as it is sci- 
entific; it makes use of words as the mere 
vehicle of things, and is thereby withdrawn 30 
from the province of literature. Thus meta- 
physics, ethics, law, political economy, chem- 
istry, theology, cease to be literature in the 
same degree as they are capable of a severe 
scientific treatment. And hence it is that Aris- 35 
totle’s works on the one hand, though at first 
sight literature, approach in character, at least 
a great number of them, to mere science; for 
even though the things which he treats of 
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25 


and exhibits may not always be real and true, go 


yet he treats them as if they were, not as if 
they were the thoughts of his own mind; 
that is, he treats them scientifically. On the 
other hand, Law or Natural History has be- 
fore now been treated by an author with so 4; 
much of colouring derived from his own 
mind as to become a sort of literature; this is 
especially seen in the instance of Theology, 
when it takes the shape of Pulpit Eloquence. 


It is seen too in historical composition, which so 


becomes a mere specimen of chronology, or 
a chronicle, when divested of the philosophy, 
the skill, or the party and personal feelings of 
the particular writer. Science, then, has to 


ence is universal, literature is personal; 
science uses words merely as symbols, but 
literature uses language in its full compass, as 
including phraseology, idiom, style, composi- 
tion, rhythm, eloquence, and whatever other 
properties are included in it. 

Let us then put aside the scientific use of 
words, when we are to speak of language and 
literature. Literature is the personal use or 
exercise of language. That this is so is fur- 
ther proved from the fact that one author 
uses it so differently from another. Language 
itself in its very origination would seem to 
be traceable to individuals. Their peculiarities 
have given it its character. We are often able 
in fact to trace particular phrases or idioms to 
individuals; we know the history of their rise. 
Slang surely, as it is called, comes of, and 
breathes of the personal. The connexion be- 
tween the force of words in particular lan- 
guages and the habits and sentiments of the 
nations speaking them has often been pointed 
out. And, while the many use language as they 
find it, the man of genius uses it indeed, but 
subjects it withal to his own purposes, and 
moulds it according to his own peculiarities. 
The throng and succession of ideas, thoughts, 
feelings, imaginations, aspirations, which pass 
within him, the abstractions, the juxtaposi- 
tions, the comparisons, the discriminations, 
the conceptions, which are so original in him, 
his views of external things, his judgments 
upon life, manners, and history, the exercises 
of his wit, of his humour, of his depth, of his 
sagacity, all these innumerable and incessant 
creations, the very pulsation and throbbing of 
his intellect, does he image forth, to all does 
he give utterance, in a corresponding language, 
which is as multiform as this inward mental 
action itself and analogous to it, the faithful 
expression of his intense personality, attend- 
ing on his own inward world of thought as its 
very shadow: so that we might as well say 
that one man’s shadow is another’s as that 
the style of a really gifted mind can belong 
to any but himself. It follows him about as 
a shadow. His thought and feeling are per- 
sonal, and so his language is personal. 


4 


Thought and speech are inseparable from 
each other. Matter and expression are parts 
of one: style is a thinking out into language. 


do with things, literature with thoughts; sci- 55; This is what I have been laying down, and 
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this is literature; not things, not the verbal 
symbols of things; not on the other hand 
mere words; but thoughts expressed in lan- 
guage. Call te mind, Gentlemen, the meaning 
of the Greek word which expresses this spe- 
cial prerogative of man over the feeble in- 
telligence of the inferior animals. It is called 
Logos: what does Logos mean? it stands both 
for reason and for speech, and it is difficult to 
say which it means more properly. It means 
both at once: why? because really they can- 
not be divided,—because they are in a true 
sense one. When we can separate light and 
illumination, life and motion, the convex and 
the concave of a curve, then will it be possible 
for thought to tread speech under foot, and 
to hope to do without it—then will it be con- 
ceivable that the vigorous and fertile intellect 
should renounce its own double, its instru- 
ment of expression, and the channel of its 
speculations and emotions. 

Critics. should consider this view of the 
subject before thev lay down such canons of 
taste as the writer whose pages I have 
quoted. Such men as he is consider fine writ- 
ing to be an addition from without to the 
matter treated of—a sort of ornament super- 
induced, or a luxury indulged in, by those 
who have time and inclination for such vani- 
ties. They speak as if ome man could do the 
thought, and another the style. We read in 
Persian travels of the way in which young 
gentlemen go to work in the East, when they 
would engage in correspondence with those 
who inspire them with hope or fear. They 
cannot write one sentence themselves; so they 
betake themselves to the professional letter- 
writer. They confide to him the object they 
have in view. They have a point to gain 
from a superior, a favour to ask, an evil to 
deprecate; they have to approach a man in 
power, or to make court to some beautiful 
lady. The professional man manufactures 
words for them, as they are wanted, as a 
stationer sells them paper, or a schoolmaster 
might cut their pens. Thought and word are, 
in their conception, two things, and thus there 
is a division of labour. The man of thought 
comes to the man of words; and the man of 
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words, duly instructed in the thought, dips the so 


pen of desire into the ink of devotedness, 
and proceeds to spread it over the page of 
desolation. Then the nightingale of affection 
is heard to warble to the rose of loveliness, 
while the breeze of anxiety plays around the 
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brow of expectation. This is what the East- 
erns are said to consider fine writing; and it 
seems pretty much the idea of the school of 
critics to whom I have been referring. 

We have an instance in literary history of 
this very proceeding nearer home, in a great 
University, in the latter years of the last 
century. I have referred to it before now in 
a public lecture elsewhere !; but it is too much 
in point here to be omitted. A learned Arabic 
scholar had to deliver a set of lectures before 
its doctors and professors on an historical 
subject in which his reading had lain. A lin- 
guist is conversant with science rather than 
with literature; but this gentleman felt that 
his lectures must not be without a style. Be- 
ing of the opinion of the Orientals, with 
whose writings he was familiar, he determined 
to buy a style. He took the step of engaging 
a person, at a price, to turn the matter which 
he had got together into ornamental English. 
Observe, he did not wish for mere grammati- 
cal English, but for an elaborate, pretentious 
style. An artist was found in the person of a 
country curate, and the job was carried out. 
His lectures remain to this day, in their own 
place in the protracted series of annual Dis- 
courses to which they belong, distinguished 
amid a number of heavyish compositions by 
the rhetorical and ambitious diction for 
which he went into the market. This learned 
divine, indeed, and the author I have quoted, 
differ from each other in the estimate they 
respectively form of literary composition; 
but they agree together in this,—in consider- 
ing such composition a trick and a trade; 
they put it on a par with the gold plate and 
the flowers and the music of a banquet, which 
do not make the viands better, but the enter- 
tainment more pleasurable; as if language 
were the hired servant, the mere mistress of 
the reason, and not the lawful wife in her 
own house. 

But can they really think that Homer, or 
Pindar, or Shakespeare, or Dryden, or Walter 
Scott, were accustomed to aim at diction for 
its own sake, instead of being inspired with 
their subject, and pouring forth beautiful 
words because they had beautiful thoughts? 
this is surely too great a paradox to be borne. 
Rather, it is the fire within the author’s breast 
which overflows in the torrent of his burning, 
irresistible eloquence; it is the poetry of his 
inner soul, which relieves itself in the Ode 


1 “Position of Catholics in England,” pp. 1o1—2. 
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or the Elegy; and his mental attitude and 
bearing, the beauty of his moral countenance, 
the force and keenness of his logic, are imaged 
in the tenderness, or energy, or richness of 
his language. Nay, according to the well- 5 
known line, ‘“facit indignatio versus”; not the 
words alone, but even the rhythm, the metre, 
the verse, will be the contemporaneous off- 
spring of the emotion or imagination which 
possesses him. “Poeta nascitur, non fit,” says 
the proverb; and this is in numerous in- 
stances true of his poems, as well as of him- 
self. They are born, not framed; they are a 
strain rather than a composition; and their 
perfection is the monument, not so much of 
his skill as of his power. And this is true of 
prose as well as of verse in its degree: who 
will not recognize in the vision of Mirza, a 
delicacy and beauty of style which is very 
difficult to describe, but which is felt to be in 
exact correspondence to the ideas of which it 
is the expression? 
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And, since the thoughts and reasonings of 
an author have, as I have said, a personal 
character, no wonder that his style is not 
only the image of his subject, but of his 
mind. That pomp of language, that full and 30 
tuneful diction, that felicitousness in the 
choice and exquisiteness in the collocation of 
words, which to prosaic writers seems arti- 
ficial, is nothing else but the mere habit and 
way of a lofty intellect. Aristotle, in his 35 
sketch of the magnanimous man, tells us that 
his voice is deep, his motions slow, and his 
stature commanding. In like manner, the 
elocution of a great intellect is great. His 
language expresses, not only his great 
thoughts, but his great self. Certainly he 
might use fewer words than he uses; but he 
fertilizes his simplest ideas, and germinates 
into a multitude of details, and prolongs the 
march of his sentences, and sweeps round to 
the full diapason of his harmony, as if «vdet 
yatwy, rejoicing in his own vigour and rich- 
ness of resource. I say, a narrow critic will 
call it verbiage, when really it is a sort of 
fulness of heart, parallel to that which makes 
the merry boy whistle as he walks, or the 
strong man, like the smith in the novel, flour- 
ish his club when there is no one to fight 
with. 
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stances of this peculiarity, and all so beauti- 
ful, that it is difficult to select for quotation. 
For instance, in Macbeth:— 


“Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart?” 


Here a simple idea, by a process which 
belongs to the orator rather than to the poet, 
but still comes from the native vigour of 
genius, is expanded into a many-membered 
period. 

The following from Hamlet is of the same 
kind :— 


“Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of forced breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 


’ Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, 


That can denote me truly.” 


Now, if such declamation, for declamation 
it is, however noble, be allowable in a poet, 
whose genius is so far removed from pom- 
pousness or pretence, much more is it allow- 
able in an orator, whose very province it is 
to put forth words to the best advantage he 
can. Cicero has nothing more redundant in 
any part of his writings than these passages 
from Shakespeare. No lover then at least of 
Shakespeare may fairly accuse Cicero of 
gorgeousness of phraseology or diffuseness of 
style. Nor will any sound critic be tempted to 
do so. As a certain unaffected neatness and 
propriety and grace of diction may be re- 
quired of any author who lays claim to be a 


» Classic, for the same reason that a certain 


attention to dress is expected of every gentle- 
man, so to Cicero may be allowed the privi- 
lege of the “os magna sonaturum,” of which 
the ancient critic speaks. His copious ma- 
musical flow of language, even if 
sometimes beyond what the subject-matter de- 
mands, is never out of keeping with the occa- 
sion or with the speaker. It is the expression 
of lofty sentiments in lofty sentences, the 
“mens magna in corpore magno.” It is the 
development of the inner man. Cicero vividly 
realized the status of a Roman senator and 
statesman, and the “pride of place” of Rome, 
in all the grace and grandeur which attached 


Shakespeare furnishes us with frequent in- 55 to her; and he imbibed, and became, what he 
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admired. As the exploits of Scipio or Pompey 
are the expression of this greatness in deed, 
so the language of Cicero is the expression 
of it in word. And, as the acts of the Roman 
ruler or soldier represent to us, in a manner 
special to themselves, the characteristic mag- 
nanimity of the lords of the earth, so do the 
speeches or treatises of her accomplished 
orator bring it home to our imaginations as 
no other writing could do. Neither Livy, nor 
Tacitus, nor Terence, nor Seneca, nor Pliny, 
nor Quintilian, is an adequate spokesman for 
the Imperial City. They write Latin; Cicero 
writes Roman. 


6 


You will say that Cicero’s language is un- 
deniably studied, but that Shakespeare’s is 
as undeniably natural and spontaneous; and 
that this is what is meant, when the Classics 
are accuséd of being mere artists of words. 
Here we are introduced to a further large 
question, which gives me the opportunity of 
anticipating a misapprehension of my mean- 
ing. I observe, then, that, not only is that 
lavish richness of style, which I have noticed 
in Shakespeare, justifiable on the principles 
which I have been laying down, but, what is 
less easy to receive, even elaborateness in 
composition is no mark of trick or artifice 
in an author. Undoubtedly the works of the 
Classics, particularly the Latin, are elaborate; 
they have cost a great deal of time, care, 
and trouble. They have had many rough 
copies; I grant it. I grant also that there are 
writers of name, ancient and modern, who 
really are guilty of the absurdity of making 
sentences, as the very end of their literary 
labour. Such was Isocrates; such were some 
of the sophists; they were set on words, to 
the neglect of thoughts or things; I cannot 
defend them. If I must give an English in- 
stance of this fault, much as I loye and re- 
vere the personal character and intellectual 
vigour of Dr. Johnson, I cannot deny that his 
style often outruns the sense and the occa- 
sion, and is wanting in that simplicity which 
is the attribute of genius. Still, granting all 
this, I cannot grant, notwithstanding, that 
genius never need take pains,—that genius 
may not improve by practice,—that it never 
incurs failures, and succeeds the second time, 
—that it never finishes off at leisure what it 
has thrown off in the outline at a stroke. 
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Take the instance of the painter or the 
sculptor; he has a conception in his mind 
which he wishes to represent in the medium 
of his art;—the Madonna and Child, or In- 
nocence, or Fortitude, or some _ historical 
character or event. Do you mean to say he 
does not study his subject? does he not make 
sketches? does he not even call them “stud- 
ies”? does he not call his workroom a studio? 
is he not ever designing, rejecting, adopting, 
correcting, perfecting? Are not the first at- 
tempts of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle ex- 
tant, in the case of some of their most cele- 
brated compositions? Will any one say that 
the Apollo Belvidere is not a conception pa- 
tiently elaborated into its proper perfection? 
These departments of taste are, according to 
the received notions of the world, the very 
province of genius, and yet we call them arts; 
they are the “Fine Arts.” Why may not that 
be true of literary composition which is true 
of painting, sculpture, architecture, aad mu- 
sic? Why may not language be wrought as 
well as the clay of the modeller? why may 
not words be worked up as well as colours? 
why should not skill in dicticn be simply 
subservient and instrumental to the great 
prototypal ideas which are the contemplation 
of a Plato or a Virgil? Our greatest poet 
tells us, 


“The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven, 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 


Now, is it wonderful that that pen of his 
should sometimes be at fault for a while—— 
that it should pause, write, erase, rewrite, 
amend, complete, before he satisfies himself 
that his language has done justice to the con- 
ceptions which his mind’s eye contemplated? 

In this point of view, doubtless, many or 
most writers are elaborate; and those cer- 
tainly not the least whose style is furthest 
removed from ornament, being simple and 
natural, or vehement, or severely business- 
like and practical. Who so energetic and 
manly as Demosthenes? Yet he is said to have 
transcribed Thucydides many times over in 
the formation of his style. Who so gracefully 
natural as Herodotus? yet his very dialect is 


ss not his own, but chosen for the sake of the 
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perfection of his narrative. Who exhibits such 
happy negligence as our own Addison? yet 
artistic fastidiousness was so notorious in his 
instance that the report has got abroad, truly 
or not, that he was too late in his issue of an 5 
important state-paper, from his habit of re- 
vision and re-composition. Such great authors 
were working by a model which was before 
the eyes of their intellect, and they were la- 


bouring to say what they had to say, in such ro 


a way as would most exactly and _ suitably 
express it. It is not wonderful that other 
authors, whose style is not simple, should be 
instances of a similar literary diligence. Virgil 
wished his A‘neid to be burned, elaborate as 
is its composition, because he felt it needed 
more labour still, in order to make it perfect. 
The historian Gibbon in the last century is 
another instance in point. You must not sup- 
pose I am going to recommend his style for 
imitation, any more than his principles; but 
I refer to him as the example of a writer 
feeling the task which lay before him, feeling 
that he had to bring out into words for the 
comprehension of his readers a great and 
complicated scene, and wishing that those 
words should be adequate to his undertaking. 
I think he wrote the first chapter of his His- 
tory three times over; it was not that he 
corrected or improved the first copy; but he 30 
put his first essay, and then his second, aside 
—he recast his matter, till he had hit the 
precise exhibition of it which he thought de- 
manded by his subject. 

Now in all these instances, I wish you to 
observe, that what I have admitted about lit- 
erary workmanship differs from the doctrine 
which I am opposing in this;—that the mere 
dealer in words cares little or nothing for the 


25 


subject which he is embellishing, but can 4 


paint and gild anything whatever to order; 
whereas the artist, whom I am acknowledg- 
ing, has his great or rich visions before him, 
and his only aim is to bring out what he 


thinks or what he feels in a way adequate 4; 


to the thing spoken of, and appropriate to 
the speaker. 


5 
The illustration which I have been borrow- 
ing from the Fine Arts will enable me to go 
a step further. I have been showing the con- 
nection of the thought with the language in 


20 
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exposed the unphilosophical notion, that the 
language was an extra which could be dis- 
pensed with, and provided to order according 
to the demand. But I have not yet brought 
out, what immediately follows from this, 
and which was the second point which I had 
to show, viz., that to be capable of easy 
translation is no test of the excellence of a 
composition. If I must say what I think, I 
should lay down, with little hesitation, that 
the truth was almost the reverse of this doc- 
trine. Nor are many words required to show 
it. Such a doctrine, as is contained in the pas- 
sage of the author whom I quoted when I 
began, goes upon the assumption that one 
language is just like another language—that 
every language has all the ideas, turns of 
thought, delicacies of expression, figures, as- 
sociations, abstractions, points of view, which 
every other language has. Now, as far as re- 
gards Science, it is true that all languages are 
pretty much alike for the purposes of Sci- 
ence; but even in this respect some are more 
suitable than others, which have to coin 
words, or to borrow them, in order to express 
scientific ideas. But if languages are not all 
equally adapted even to furnish symbols for 
those universal and eternal truths in which 
Science consists, how can they reasonably be 
expected to be all equally rich, equally forci- 
ble, equally musical, equally exact, equally 
happy in expressing the idiosyncratic peculi- 
arities of thought of some original and fertile 
mind, who has availed himself of one of 


s them? A great author takes his native lan- 


guage, masters it, partly throws himself into 
it, partly moulds and adapts it, and pours 
out his multitude of ideas through the vari- 
ously ramified and delicately minute channels 
of expression which he has found or framed: 
—does it follow that this his personal pres- 
ence (as it may be called) can forthwith be 
transferred to every other language under 
the sun? Then may we reasonably maintain 
that Beethoven’s piano music is not really 
beautiful, because it cannot be played on the 
hurdy-gurdy. Were not this astonishing doc- 
trine maintained by persons far superior to 
the writer whom I have selected for animad- 
version, I should find it difficult to be patient 
under a gratuitous extravagance. It seems 
that a really great author must admit of 
translation, and that we have a test of his 
excellence when he reads to advantage in a 


literary composition; and in doing so I have ss foreign language as well as in his own. Then 
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Shakespeare is a genius because he can be 
translated inta German, and not a genius be- 
cause he cannot be translated into French. 
Then the multiplication-table is the most 
gifted of all conceivable compositions, be- 
cause it loses nothing by translation, and can 
hardly be said to belong to any one language 
whatever. Whereas I should rather have con- 
ceived that, in proportion as ideas are novel 
and recondite, they would be difficult to put 
into words, and that the very fact of their 
having insinuated themselves into one lan- 
guage would diminish the chance of that happy 
accident being repeated in another. In the 
language of savages you can hardly express 
any idea or act of the intellect at all: is the 
tongue of the Hottentot or Esquimaux to be 
made the measure of the genius of Plato, Pin- 
dar, Tacitus, St. Jerome, Dante, or Cervantes? 


Let us recur, I say, to the illustration of 20 


the Fine Arts. I suppose you can express ideas 
in painting which you cannot express in 
sculpture; and the more an artist is of a 
painter, the less he is likely to be of a sculp- 
tor. The more he commits his genius to the 
methods and conditions of his own art, the 
less he will be able to throw himself into the 
circumstances of another. Is the genius of 
Fra Angelico, of Francia, or of Raffaelle dis- 
paraged by the fact that he was able to do 
that in colours which no man that ever lived, 
which no Angel, could achieve in wood? Each 
of the Fine Arts has its own subject-matter; 
from the nature of the case you can do in one 
what you cannot do in another; you can do 
in painting what you cannot do in carving; 
you can do in oils what you cannot do in 
fresco; you can do in marble what you cannot 
do in ivory; you can do in wax what you can- 
not do in bronze. Then, I repeat, applying 
this to the case of languages, why should not 
genius be able to do in Greek what it cannot 
do in Latin? and why are its Greek and 
Latin works defective because they will not 
turn into English? That genius, of which we 
are speaking, did not make English; it did not 
make all languages, present, past, and future; 
it did not make the laws of amy language: 
why is it to be judged of by that in which it 
had no part, over which it has no control? 
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And now we are naturally brought on to 
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of Holy Scripture as compared with profane 
literature. Hitherto we have been concerned 
with the doctrine of these writers, viz., that 
style is an extra, that it is a mere artifice, 
and that hence it cannot be translated; now 
we come to their fact, viz., that Scripture has 
no such artificial style, and that Scripture can 
easily be translated. Surely their fact is as 
untenable as their doctrine. 

Scripture easy of translation! then why 
have there been so few good translators? 
why is it that there has been such great diffi- 
culty in combining the two necessary quali- 
ties, fidelity to the original and purity in the 
adopted vernacular? why is it that the au- 
thorized versions of the Church are often so 
inferior to the original as compositions, except 
that the Church is bound above all things to 
see that the version is doctrinally correct, 
and in a difficult problem is obliged to put 
up with defects in what is of secondary im- 
portance, provided she secure what is of first? 
If it were so easy to transfer the beauty of 
the original to the copy, she would not have 
been content with her received version in vari- 
ous languages which could be named. 

And then in the next place, Scripture not 
elaborate! Scripture not ornamented in dic- 
tion, and musical in cadence! Why, consider 
the Epistle to the Hebrews—where is there in 
the classics any composition more carefully, 
more artificially written? Consider the book 
of Job—is it not a sacred drama, as artistic, 
as perfect, as any Greek tragedy of Sophocles 
or Euripides? Consider the Psalter—are there 
no ornaments, no rhythm, no studied ca- 
dences, no responsive members, in that di- 
vinely beautiful book? And is it not hard to 
understand? are not the Prophets hard to un- 
derstand? is not St. Paul hard to understand? 
Who can say that these are popular composi- 
tions? who can say that they are level at first 
reading with the understandings of the multi- 
tude? 

That there are portions indeed of the in- 
spired volume more simple both in style and 
in meaning, and that these are the more 
sacred and sublime passages, as, for instance, 
parts of the Gospels, I grant at once; but this 
does not militate against the doctrine I have 
been laying down. Recollect, Gentlemen, my 
distinction when I began. I have said Litera- 
ture is one thing, and that Science is another; 
that Literature has to do with ideas, and Sci- 


our third point, which is on the characteristics 55 ence with realities; that Literature is of a per- 
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sonal character, that Science treats of what 
is universal and eternal. In proportion, then, 
as Scripture excludes the personal colouring 
of its writers, and rises into the region of pure 
and mere inspiration, when it ceases in any 
sense to be the writing of man, of St. Paul 
or St. John, of Moses or Isaias, then it comes 
to belong to Science, not Literature. Then it 
conveys the things of heaven, unseen verities, 
divine manifestations, and then alone—not 
the ideas, the feelings, the aspirations, of its 
human instruments, who, for all that they 
were inspired and infallible, did not cease to 
be men. St. Paul’s epistles, then, I consider to 
be literature in a real and true sense, as per- 
sonal, as rich in reflection and emotion, as 
Demosthenes or Euripides; and, without ceas- 
ing to be revelations of objective truth, they 
are expressions of the subjective notwith- 
standing. On the other hand, portions of the 
Gospels, of the book of Genesis, and other 
passages of the Sacred Volume, are of the 
nature of Science. Such is the beginning of 
St. John’s Gospel, which we read at the end 
of Mass. Such is the Creed. I mean, passages 
such as these are the mere enunciation of 
eternal things, without (so to say) the me- 
dium of any human mind transmitting them 
to us. The words used have the grandeur, the 
majesty, the calm, unimpassioned beauty of 
Science; they are in no sense Literature, they 
are in no sense personal; and therefore they 
are easy to apprehend, and easy to translate. 
Did time admit I could show you parallel 
instances of what I am speaking of in the 
Classics, inferior to the inspired word in pro- 
portion as the subject-matter of the classical 
authors is immensely inferior to the subjects 
treated of in Scripture—but parallel, inas- 
much as the classical author or speaker 
ceases for the moment to have to do with 
Literature, as speaking of things objectively, 
and rises to the serene sublimity of Science. 
But I should be carried too far if I began. 
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I shall then merely sum up what I have 
said, and come to a conclusion. Reverting, 
then, to my original question, what is the 
meaning of Letters, as contained, Gentlemen, 
in the designation of your Faculty, I have 
answered, that by Letters or Literature is 
meant the expression of thought in language, 
where by “thought” I mean the ideas. feel- 
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ings, views, reasonings, and other operations 
of the human mind. And the Art of Letters 
is the method by which a speaker or writer 
brings out in words, worthy of his subject, 
and sufficient for his audience or readers, the 
thoughts which impress him. Literature, then, 
is of a personal character; it consists in the 
enunciations and teachings of those who have 
a right to speak as representatives of their 
kind, and in whose words their brethren find 
an interpretation of their own sentiments, a 
record of their own experience, and a sugges- 
tion for their own judgments. A great author, 
Gentlemen, is not one who merely has a copia 
verborum, whether in prose or verse, and can, 
as it were, turn on at his will any number of 
splendid phrases and swelling sentences; but 
he is one who has something to say and knows 
how to say it. I do not claim for him, as such, 
any great depth of thought, or breadth of 
view, or philosophy, or sagacity, or knowledge 
of human nature, or experience of human life, 
though these additional gifts he may have, 
and the more he has of them the greater he 
is; but I ascribe to him, as his characteristic 
gift, in a large sense the faculty of Expression. 
He is master of the two-fold Logos, the 
thought and the word, distinct, but insepara- 
ble from each other. He may, if so be, elabo- 
rate his compositions, or he may pour out his 
improvisations, but in either case he has but 
one aim, which he keeps steadily before him, 
and is conscientious and single-minded in ful- 
filling. That aim is to give forth what he has 
within him; and from his very earnestness it 
comes to pass that, whatever be the splendour 
of his diction or the harmony of his periods, 
he has with him the charm of an incommuni- 
cable simplicity. Whatever be his subject, 
high or low, he treats it suitably and for its 
own sake. If he is a poet, “nil molitur zmepté.” 
If he is an orator, then too he speaks, not 
only “‘distincté” and “splendidé,’ but also 
“apté.” His page is the lucid mirror of his 
mind and life— 


— “Quo fit, ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita senis.” 


He writes passionately, because he feels 
keenly; forcibly, because he conceives viv- 
idly; he sees too clearly to be vague; he is 
too serious to be otiose; he can analyze a 
subject, and therefore he is rich; he embraces 
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it as a whole and in its parts, and therefore he 
is consistent; -he has a firm hold of it, and 
therefore he is luminous. When his imagina- 
tion wells up, it overflows in ornament; when 
his heart is touched, it thrills along his verse. 
He always has the right word for the right 
idea, and never a word too much. If he is 
brief, it is because few words suffice; when 
he is lavish of them, still each word has its 
mark, and aids, not embarrasses, the vigorous 
march of his elocution. He expresses what all 
feel, but all cannot say; and his sayings pass 
into proverbs among his people, and _ his 
phrases become household words and idioms 
of their daily speech, which is tessellated with 
the rich fragments of his language, as we see 
in foreign lands the marbles of Roman grand- 
eur worked into the walls and pavements of 
modern palaces. 

Such pre-eminently is Shakespeare among 
ourselves; such pre-eminently Virgil among 
the Latins; such in their degree are all those 
writers who in every nation go by the name 
of Classics. To particular nations they are 
necessarily attached from the circumstance of 
the variety of tongues, and the peculiarities 
of each; but so far they have a catholic and 
ecumenical character, that what they express 
is common to the whole race of man, and 
they alone are able to express it. 


10 


If then the power of speech is a gift as 
great as any that can be named,—if the origin 
of language is by many philosophers even 
considered to be nothing short of divine,—if 
by means of words the secrets of the heart 
are brought to light, pain of soul is relieved, 
hidden grief is carried off, sympathy con- 
veyed, counsel imparted, experience recorded, 
and wisdom perpetuated,—if by great authors 
the many are drawn up into unity, national 
character is fixed, a people speaks, the past 
and the future, the East and the West are 
brought into communication with each other, 
—if such men are, in a word, the spokesmen 
and prophets of the human family,—it will 
not answer to make light of Literature or to 
neglect its study; rather we may be sure that, 
in proportion as we master it in whatever 
language, and imbibe its spirit, we shall our- 
selves become in our own measure the minis- 
ters of like benefits to others, be they many 
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distinguished walks of life—who are united 
to us by social ties, and are within the sphere 
of our personal influence. 
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From the time that I became a Catholic, 
of course I have no further history of my 
religious opinions to narrate. In saying this, 
I do not mean to say that my mind has been 
idle, or that I have given up thinking on the- 
ological subjects; but that I have had no 
variations to record, and have had no anxiety 
of heart whatever. I have been in perfect 
peace and contentment; I never have had one 
doubt. I was not conscious to myself, on my 
conversion, of any change, intellectual or 
moral, wrought in my mind. I was not con- 
scious of firmer faith in the fundamental 
truths of Revelation, or of more self-com- 
mand; I had not more fervour; but it was 
like coming into port after a rough sea; and 
my happiness on that score remains to this 
day without interruption. 

Nor had I any trouble about receiving 
those additional articles, which are not found 
in the Anglican Creed. Some of them I be- 
lieved already, but not any one of them was 
a trial to me. I made a profession of them 
upon my reception with the greatest ease, 
and I have the same ease in believing them 
now. I am far of course from denying that 
every article of the Christian Creed, whether 
as held by Catholics or by Protestants, is 
beset with intellectual difficulties; and it is 
simple fact, that, for myself, I cannot answer 
those difficulties. Many persons are very sen- 
sitive of the difficulties of Religion; I am 
as sensitive of them as any one; but I have 
never been able to see a connexion be- 
tween apprehending those difficulties, however 
keenly, and multiplying them to any extent, 
and on the other hand doubting the doctrines 
to which they are attached. Ten thousand dif- 
ficulties do not make one doubt, as I under- 
stand the subject; difficulty and doubt are 
incommensurate. There of course may be dif- 
ficulties in the evidence; but I am speaking 
of difficulties intrinsic to the doctrines them- 
selves, or to their relations with each other. A 
man may be annoyed that he cannot work 
out a mathematical problem, of which the 
answer is or is not given to him, without 


or few, be they in the obscurer or the more s5 doubting that it admits of an answer, or 
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that a certain particular answer is the true 
one. Of all points of faith, the being of a 
God is, to my own apprehension, encompassed 
with most difficulty, and yet borne in upon 
our minds with most power. 

People say that the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation is difficult to believe; I did not 
believe the doctrine till I was a Catholic. 
I had no difficulty in believing it, as soon as 
I believed that the Catholic Roman Church 
was the oracle of God, and that she had de- 
clared this doctrine to be part of the original 
revelation. It is difficult, impossible, to im- 
agine, I grant;—but how is it difficult to be- 
lieve? Yet Macaulay thought it so difficult to 
believe, that he had need of a believer in it 
of talents as eminent as Sir Thomas More, 
before he could bring himself to conceive that 
the Catholics of an enlightened age could re- 
sist “the overwhelming force of the argument 
against it.” “Sir Thomas More,” he says, “is 
one of the choice specimens of wisdom and 
virtue; and the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion is a kind of proof charge. A faith which 
stands that test, will stand any test.’ But for 
myself, I cannot indeed prove it, I cannot 
tell how it is; but I say, “Why should it not 
be? What’s to hinder it? What do I know of 
substance or matter? just as much as the 


that I am a Catholic, though I may not have 


offences of my own against honesty to answer 
for, yet, at least, I am answerable for the 
offences of others, of my co-religionists, of 


s my brother priests, of the Church herself. 


I am quite willing to accept the responsibility; 
and, as I have been able, as I trust, by means 
of a few words, to dissipate, in the minds 
of all those who do not begin with disbeliev- 


ro ing me, the suspicion with which so many 


Protestants start, in forming their judgment 
of Catholics, viz., that our Creed is actually 
set up in inevitable superstition and hypoc- 
risy, as the original sin of Catholicism; so 


ry now I will proceed, as before, identifying 


myself with the Church and vindicating it,— 
not of course denying the enormous mass of 
sin and error which exists of necessity in that 
world-wide multiform Communion,—but go- 


20 ing to the proof of this one point, that its 


system is in no sense dishonest, and that 
therefore the upholders and teachers of that 
sytem, as such, have a claim to be acquitted 
in their own persons of that odious imputation. 

Starting then with the being of a God, 
(which, as I have said, is as certain to me 
as the certainty of my own existence, though 
when I try to put the grounds of that cer- 
tainty into logical shape I find a difficulty 


greatest philosophers, and that is nothing at 30 in doing so in mood and figure to my satis- 


all;”—so much is this the case, that there is 
a rising school of philosophy now, which con- 
siders phenomena to constitute the whole of 
our knowledge in physics. The Catholic doc- 


faction,) I look out of myself into the world 
of men, and there I see a sight which fills 
me with unspeakable distress. The world 
seems simply to give the lie to that great 


trine leaves phenomena alone. It does not say 3s truth, of which my whole being is so full; 


that the phenomena go; on the contrary, it 
says that they remain; nor does it say that 
the same phenomena are in several places 
at once. It deals with what no one on earth 
knows any thing about, the material sub- 
stances themselves. And, in like manner, of 
that majestic Article of the Anglican as well 
as of the Catholic Creed—the doctrine of 
the Trinity in Unity. What do I know of the 
Essence of the Divine Being? I know that 
my abstract idea of three is simply incompat- 
ible with my idea of one; but when I come 
to the question of concrete fact, I have no 
means of proving that there is not a sense 
in which one and three can equally be pred- 
icated of the Incommunicable God. 

But I am going to take upon myself the 
responsibility of more than the mere Creed 
of the Church; as the parties accusing me are 


and the effect upon me is, in consequence, 
as a matter of necessity, as confusing as if 
it denied that I am in existence myself. If I 
looked into a mirror, and did not see my face, 


40 I should have the sort of feeling which actu- 


ally comes upon me, when I look into this 
living busy world, and see no reflexion of its 
Creator. This is, to me, one of these great 
difficulties of this absolute primary truth, 


45 to which I referred just now. Were it not for 


this voice, speaking so clearly in my con- 
science and my heart, I should be an atheist, 
or a pantheist, or a polytheist when I looked 
into the world. I am speaking for myself 


soonly; and I am far from denying the real 


force of the arguments in proof of a God, 
drawn from the general facts of human so- 
ciety and the course of history, but these do 
not warm me or enlighten me; they do not 


determined I shall do. They say, that now, ins; take away the winter of my desolation, or 
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make the buds unfold and the leaves grow 
within me, and my moral being rejoice. The 
sight of the world is nothing else than the 
prophet’s scroll, full of “lamentations, and 
mourning, and woe.” 

To consider the world in its length and 
breadth, its various history, the many races 
of man, their starts, their fortunes, their 
mutual alienation, their conflicts; and then 
their ways, habits, governments, forms of 
worship; their enterprises, their aimless 
courses, their random achievements and ac- 
quirements, the impotent conclusion of long- 
standing facts, the tokens so faint and broken 
of a superintending design, the blind evolu- 
tion of what turn out to be great powers or 
truths, the progress of things, as if from un- 
reasoning elements, not towards final causes, 
the greatness and littleness of man, his far- 
reaching aims, his short duration, the curtain 
hung over his futurity, the disappointments 
of life, the defeat of good, the success of evil, 
physical pain, mental anguish, the prevalence 
and intensity of sin, the pervading idolatries, 
the corruptions, the dreary hopeless irreligion, 
that condition of the whole race, so fearfully 
yet exactly described in the Apostle’s word, 
“having no hope and without God in the 
world,”—all this is a vision to dizzy and appal, 
and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a pro- 
found mystery, which is absolutely beyond 
human solution. 

What shall be said to this heart-piercing, 
reason-bewildering fact? I can only answer, 
that either there is no Creator, or this living 
society of men is in a true sense discarded 
from His presence. Did I see a boy of good 
make and mind, with the tokens on him of a 
refined nature, cast upon the world without 
provision, unable to say whence he came, his 
birth-place or his family connexions, I should 
conclude that there was some mystery con- 
nected with his history, and that he was one, 
of whom, from one cause or other, his parents 


mn 


20 


30 


35 


40 


were ashamed. Thus only should I be able 4s 


to account for the contrast between the 
promise and the condition of his being. And 
so I argue about the world;—7f there be a 
God, since there is a God, the human race 


is implicated in some terrible aboriginal calam- 50 


ity. It is out of joint with the purposes of 
its Creator. This is a fact, a fact as true as 
the fact of its existence; and thus the doctrine 
of what is theologically called original sin 


the world exists, and as the existence of God. 

And now, supposing it were the blessed and 
loving will of the Creator to interfere in this 
anarchical condition of things, what are we to 
suppose would be the methods which might 
be necessarily or naturally involved in His 
purpose of mercy? Since the world is in so 
abnormal a state, surely it would be no sur- 
prise to me, if the interposition were of 
necessity equally extraordinary—or what is 
called miraculous. But that subject does not 
directly come inte the scope of my present 
remarks. Miracles as evidence, involve a pro- 
cess of reason, or an argument; and of course 
I am thinking of some mode of interference 
which does not immediately run into argu- 
ment. I am rather asking what must be the 
face-to-face antagonist, by which to with- 
stand and baffle the fierce energy of passion 
and the all-corroding, all-dissolving scepticism 
of the intellect in religious inquiries? I have 
no intention at all of denying, that truth is 
the real object of our reason, and that, if 
it does not attain to truth, either the premiss 
or the process is in fault; but I am not 
speaking here of right reason, but of reason 
as it acts in fact and concretely in fallen 
man. I know that even the unaided reason, 
when correctly exercised, leads to a_ belief 
in God, in the immortality of the soul, and 
in a future retribution; but I am consider- 
ing the faculty of reason actually and histori- 
cally; and in this point of view, I do not 
think I am wrong in saying that its tendency 
is towards a simple unbelief in matters of 
religion. No truth, however sacred, can stand 
against it, in the long run; and hence it is 
that in the pagan world, when our Lord came, 
the last traces of the religious knowledge of 
former times were all but disappearing from 
those portions of the world in which the in- 
tellect had been active and had had a ca- 
reer. 

And in these latter days, in like manner, 
outside the Catholic Church things are tend- 
ing,—with far greater rapidity than in that 
old time from the circumstance of the age,— 
to atheism in one shape or other. What a 
scene, what a prospect, does the whole of 
Europe present at this day! and not only 
Europe, but every government and every 
civilization through the world, which is under 
the influence of the European mind! Espe- 
cially, for it most concerns us, how sorrow- 


becomes to me almost as certain as thats; ful, in the view of religion, even taken in its 
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most elementary, most attenuated form, is 
the spectacle presented to us by the educated 
intellect of England, France, and Germany! 
Lovers of their country and of their race, 
religious men, external to the Catholic Church, 
have attempted various expedients to arrest 
fierce wilful human nature in its onward 
course, and to bring it into subjection. The 
necessity of some form of religion for the 


infallibility in religious matters. Such a pro- 
vision would be a direct, immediate, active, 
and prompt means of withstanding the dif- 
ficulty; it would be an instrument suited to 


s the need; and, when I find that this is the 


very claim of the Catholic Church, not only 
do I feel no difficulty in admitting the idea, 
but there is a fitness in it, which recommends 
it to my mind. And thus I am brought to 


interests of humanity, has been generally 1ospeak of the Church’s infallibility, as a pro- 


acknowledged: but where was the concrete 
representative of things invisible, which would 
have the force and the toughness necessary to 
be a breakwater against the deluge? Three 
centuries ago the establishment of religion, 
material, legal, and social, was generally 
adopted as the best expedient for the purpose, 
in those countries which separated from the 
Catholic Church; and for a long time it was 
successful; but now the crevices of those 
establishments are admitting the enemy. 
Thirty years ago, education was relied upon: 
ten years ago there was a hope that wars 
would cease for ever, under the influence of 
commercial enterprise and the reign of the 
useful and fine arts; but will any one venture 
to say that there is any thing any where on 
this earth, which will afford a fulcrum for 
us, whereby to keep the earth from moving 
onwards? 

The judgment, which experience passes 
whether on establishments or on education, 
as a means of maintaining religious truth in 
this anarchical world, must be extended even 
to Scripture, though Scripture be divine. Ex- 
perience proves surely that the Bible does 
not answer a purpose for which it was never 
intended. It may be accidentally the means 
of the conversion of individuals; but a book, 


vision, adapted by the mercy of the Creator, 
to preserve religion in the world, and to re- 
strain that freedom of thought, which of 
course in itself is one of the greatest of our 


15 natural gifts, and to rescue it from its own 


suicidal excesses. And let it be observed 
that, neither here nor in what follows, shall 
I have occasion to speak directly of Revela- 
tion in its subject-matter, but in reference to 


20 the sanction which it gives to truths which 


may be known independently of it,—as it 
bears upon the defence of natural religion. I 
say, that a power, possessed of infallibility in 
religious teaching, is happily adapted to be a 


25 working instrument, in the course of human 


affairs, for smiting hard and throwing back 
the immense energy of the aggressive, capri- 
clous, untrustworthy intellect:—and in saying 
this, as in the other things that I have to 


30 say, it must still be recollected that I am all 


along bearing in mind my main purpose, 
which is a defence of myself. 

I am defending myself here from a plausible 
charge brought against Catholics, as will be 


35 seen better as I proceed. The charge is this: 


—that I, as a Catholic, not only make profes- 
sion to hold doctrines which I cannot possibly 
believe in my heart, but that I also believe 
in the existence of a power on earth, which 


after all, cannot make a stand against the qo at its own will imposes upon men any new 


wild living intellect of man, and in this day 
it begins to testify, as regards its own struc- 
ture and contents, to the power of that uni- 
versal solvent, which is so successfully act- 
ing upon religious establishments. 

Supposing then it to be the Will of the 
Creator to interfere in human affairs and to 
make provisions for retaining in the world 
a knowledge of Himself, so definite and dis- 


set of credenda, when it pleases, by a claim to 
infallibility; in consequence, that my own 
thoughts are not my own property; that I can- 
not tell that to-morrow I may not have to 


45 give up what I hold to-day, and that the 


necessary effect of such a condition of mind 
must be a degrading bondage, or a bitter in- 
ward rebellion relieving itself in secret in- 
fidelity, or the necessity of ignoring the whole 


tinct as to be proof against the energy of 50 subject of religion in a sort of disgust, and 


human scepticism, in such a case~-I am far 
from saying that there was no other way,— 
but there is nothing to surprise the mind, if 
He should think fit to introduce a power into 


of mechanically saying every thing that the 
Church says, and leaving to others the de- 
fence of it. As then I have above spoken of 
the relation of my mind towards the Catholic 


the world, invested with the prerogative of ss Creed, so now I shall speak of the attitude 
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which it takes up in the view of the Church’s 
infallibility, © 

And first, the initial doctrine of the in- 
fallible teacher must be an emphatic protest 
against the existing state of mankind. Man 
had rebelled against his Maker. It was this 
that caused the divine interposition: and to 
proclaim it must be the first act of the 
divinely accredited messenger. The Church 
must denounce rebellion as of all possible 
evils the greatest. She must have no terms 
with it; if she would be true to her Master, 
she must ban and anathematize it. This is 
the meaning of a statement of mine, which 
has furnished matter for one of those special 
accusations to which I am at present reply- 
ing: I have, however, no fault at all to con- 
fess in regard to it; I have nothing to with- 
draw, and in consequence I here deliberately 
repeat it. I said, “The Catholic Church holds 
it better. for the sun and moon to drop from 
heaven, for the earth to fail, and for all the 
many millions on it to die of starvation in 
extremest agony, as far as temporal affliction 


goes, than that one soul, I will not say, should z 


be lost, but should commit one single venial 
sin, should tell one wilful untruth, or should 
steal one poor farthing without excuse.” lL 
think the principle here enunciated to be the 
mere preamble in the formal credentials of 
the Catholic Church, as an Act of Parliament 
might begin with a “Whereas.” It is because 
of the intensity of the evil which has posses- 
sion of mankind, that a suitable antagonist 
has been provided against it; and the initial 
act of that divinely-commissioned power is of 
course to deliver her challenge and to defy 
the enemy. Such a preamble then gives a 
meaning to her position in the world, and an 
interpretation to her whole course of teach- 
ing and action. 

In like manner she has ever put forth, 
with most energetic distinctness, those other 
great elementary truths, which efther are an 
explanation of her mission or give a char- 
acter to her work. She does not teach that 
human nature is irreclaimable, else wherefore 
should she be sent? not, that it is to be shattered 
and reversed, but to be extricated, purified, 
and restored; not, that it is a mere mass of 
hopeless evil, but that it has the promise 
upon it of great things, and even now, in its 
present state of disorder and excess, has a 
virtue and a praise proper to itself. But in 
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that such a restoration, as she aims at ef- 
fecting in it, must be brought about, not 
simply through certain outward provisions of 
preaching and teaching, even though they be 
her own, but from an inward spiritual power 
or grace imparted directly from above, and 
of which she is the channel. She has it in 
charge to rescue human nature from _ its 
misery, but not simply by restoring it on its 
own level, but by lifting it up to a higher 
level than its own. She recognizes in it real 
moral excellence though degraded, but she can- 
not set it free from earth except by exalting it 
towards heaven. It was for this end that a 
renovating grace was put into her hands; and 
therefore from the nature of the gift, as well 
as from the reasonableness of the case, she 
goes on, as a further point, to insist, that all 
true conversion must begin with the first 
springs of thought, and to teach that each 
individual man must be in his own person 
one whole and perfect temple of God, while 
he is also one of the living stones which build 
up a visible religious community. And thus 
the distinctions between nature and grace, and 
between outward and inward religion, become 
two further articles in what I have called the 
preamble of her divine commission. 

Such truths as these she vigorously reit- 
erates, and pertinaciously inflicts upon man- 
kind; as to such she observes no_half- 
measures, no economical reserve, no delicacy 
or prudence. “Ye must be born again,” is 
the simple, direct form of words which she 
uses after her Divine Master: “your whole 
nature must be re-born; your passions, and 
your affections, and your aims, and your con- 
science, and your will, must all be bathed 
in a new element, and reconsecrated to your 
Maker,—and, the last not the least, your in- 
tellect.” It was for repeating these points of 
her teaching in my own way, that certain 
passages of one of my Volumes have been 
brought into the general accusation which has 
been made against my religious opinions. The 
writer has said that I was demented if I be- 
lieved, and unprincipled if I did not believe, 
in my own statement, that a lazy, ragged, 
filthy, story-telling beggar-woman, if chaste, 
sober, cheerful, and religious, had a prospect 
of heaven, such as was absolutely closed to 
an accomplished statesman, or lawyer, or 
noble, be he ever so just, upright, generous, 
honourable, and conscientious, unless he had 


the next place she knows and she preachesss also some portion of the divine Christian 
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graces;—yet I should have thought myself 
defended from criticism by the words which 
our Lord used to the chief priests, “The pub- 
licans and harlots go into the kingdom of 
God before you.” And I -was subjected again 5 
to the same alternative of imputations, for 
having ventured to say that consent to an 
unchaste wish was indefinitely more heinous 
than any lie viewed apart from its causes, 
its motives, and its consequences: though a 
lie, viewed under the limitation of these con- 
ditions, is a random utterance, an almost 
outward act, not directly from the heart, 
however disgraceful and despicable it may be, 
however prejudicial to the social contract, 
however deserving of public reprobation; 
whereas we have the express words of our 
Lord to the doctrine that “whoso looketh on 
a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart.” On 
the strength of these texts, I have surely as 
much right to believe in these doctrines 
which have caused so much surprise, as to 
believe in original sin, or that there is a su- 
pernatural revelation, or that a Divine 
Person suffered, or that punishment is eter- 
nal. 

Passing now from what I have called the 
preamble of that grant of power, which is 


15 


25 


sistent with revealed truth. It claims to decide 
magisterially, whether as within its own prov- 
ince or not, that such and such statements 
are or are not prejudicial to the Depositum 
of faith, in their spirit or in their conse- 
quences, and to allow them, or condemn and 
forbid them, accordingly. It claims to impose 
silence at will on any matters, or controver- 
sies, of doctrine, which on its own ipse dixit, 
it pronounces to be dangerous, or inexpedient, 
or inopportune. It claims that, whatever may 
be the judgment of Catholics upon such acts, 
these acts should be received by them with 
those outward marks of reverence, submis- 
sion, and loyalty, which Englishmen, for in- 
stance, pay to the presence of their sovereign, 
without expressing any criticism on them on 
the ground that in their matter they are in- 
expedient, or in their manner violent or 
harsh. And lastly, it claims to have the right 
of inflicting spiritual punishment, of cutting 
off from the ordinary channels of the divine 
life, and of simply excommunicating, those 
who refuse to submit themselves to its for- 
mal declarations. Such is the  infallibility 
lodged in the Catholic Church, viewed in the 
concrete, as clothed and surrounded by the 
appendages of its high sovereignty: it is, to 
repeat what I said above, a supereminent 


made to the Church, to that power itself, 30 prodigious power sent upon earth to encounter 


Infallibility, I premise two brief remarks:—1. 
on the one hand, I am not here determining 
any thing about the essential seat of that 
power, because that is a question doctrinal, 
not historical and practical; 2. nor, on the 35 
other hand, am I extending the direct subject- 
matter, over which that power of Infallibility 
has jurisdiction, beyond religious opinion:— 
and now as to the power itself. 


This power, viewed in its fulness, is as 40 


tremendous as the giant evil which has called 
for it. It claims, when brought into exercise 
but in the legitimate manner, for otherwise 
of course it is but quiescent, to know for 
certain the very meaning of every portion of 45 
that Divine Message in detail, which was 
committed by our Lord to His Apostles. It 
claims to know its own limits, and to decide 
what it can determine absolutely and what it 


and master a giant evil. 

And now, having thus described it, I pro- 
fess my own absolute submission to its claim. 
I believe the whole revealed dogma as taught 
by the Apostles, as committed by the Apostles 
to the Church, and as declared by the Church 
to me. I receive it, as it is infallibly inter- 
preted by the authority to whom it is thus 
committed, and (implicitly) as it shall be, in 
like manner, further interpreted by that same 
authority till the end of time. I submit, more- 
over, to the universally received traditions of 
the Church, in which lies the matter of those 
new dogmatic definitions which are from time 
to time made, and which in all times are the 
clothing and the illustration of the Catholic 
dogma as already defined. And I submit my- 
self to those other decisions of the Holy See, 
theological or not, through the organs which 


cannot. It claims, moreover, to have a hold scit has itself appointed, which, waiving the ques- 


upon statements not directly religious, so far 
as this,—to determine whether they indirectly 
relate to religion, and, according to its own 
definitive judgment, to pronounce whether or 
not, in a particular case, they are simply con- 55 


tion of their infallibility, on the lowest ground 
come to me with a claim to be accepted and 
obeyed. Also, I consider that, gradually and 
in the course of ages, Catholic inquiry has 
taken certain definite shapes, and has thrown 
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itself into the form of a science, with a method 
and a phraseology of its own, under the in- 
tellectual handling of great minds, such as 
St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas; 
and I feel no temptation at all to break in 
pieces the great legacy of thought thus com- 
mitted to us for these latter days. 

All this being considered as the profession 
which I make ex animo, as for myself, so 
also on the part of the Catholic body, as 
far as I know it, it will at first sight be said 
that the restless intellect of our common hu- 
manity is utterly weighed down, to the repres- 
sion of all independent effort and action what- 
ever, so that, if this is to be the mode of 
bringing it into order, it is brought into 
order only to be destroyed. But this is far 
from the result, far from what I conceive to 
be the intention of that high Providence who 
has provided a great remedy for a great evil, 
—far fram borne out by the history of the 
conflict between Infallibility and Reason in 
the past, and the prospect of it in the future. 
The energy of the human intellect “does from 
Opposition grow”; it thrives and is joyous, 
with a tough elastic strength, under the ter- 
rible blows of the divinely-fashioned weapon, 
and is never so much itself as when it has 
lately been overthrown. It is the custom with 


5 


Protestant writers to consider that, whereas 30 


there are two great principles in action in the 
history of religion, Authority and Private 
Judgment, they have all the Private Judgment 
to themselves, and we have the full inheri- 


tide;—it is a vast asemblage of human beings 
with wilful intellects and wild passions, 
brought together into one by the beauty and 
the Majesty of a Superhuman Power,—into 
what may be called a large reformatory or 
training-school, not as if into a hospital or 
into a prison, not in order to be sent to bed, 
not to be buried alive, but (if I may change 
my metaphor) brought together as if into 
some moral factory, for the melting, refining, 
and moulding, by an incessant, noisy process, 
of the raw material of human nature, so ex- 
cellent, so dangerous, so capable of divine 
purposes. 

St. Paul says in one place that his Apostol- 
ical power is given him to edification, and 
not to destruction. There can be no better 
account of the Infallibility of the Church. It 
is a supply for a need, and it does not go 
beyond that need. Its object is, and its ef- 
fect also, not to enfeeble the freedom or 
vigour of human thought in religious specula- 
tion, but to resist and control its extravagance. 
What have been its great works? All of them 
in the distinct province of theology:—to put 
down Arianism, Eutychianism, Pelagianism, 
Manichaeism, Lutheranism, Jansenism. Such 
is the broad result of its action in the past ;— 
and now as to the securities which are given 
us that so it ever will act in time to come. 

First, Infallibility cannot act outside of a 
definite circle of thought, and it must in all 
its decisions, or definitions, as they are called, 
profess to be keeping within it. The great 


tance and the superincumbent oppression of 35 truths of the moral law, of natural religion, 


Authority. But this is not so; it is the vast 
Catholic body itself, and it only, which af- 
fords an arena for both combatants in that 
awful, never-dying duel. It is necessary for 


the very life of religion, viewed in its large 4o 


operations and its history, that the warfare 
should be incessantly carried on. Every ex- 
ercise of Infallibility is brought out into act 
by an intense and varied operation of the 
Reason, both as its ally and as its opponent, 
and provokes again, when it has done its work, 
a re-action of Reason against it; and, as in a 
civil polity the State exists and endures by 
means of the rivalry and collision, the en- 
croachments and defeats of its constituent 
parts, so in like manner Catholic Christendom 
is no simple exhibition of religious absolutism, 
but presents a continuous picture of Authority 
and Private Judgment alternately advancing 


45 


and of Apostolical faith, are both its boundary 
and its foundation. It must not go beyond 
them, and it must ever appeal to them. Both 
its subject-matter, and its articles in that 
subject-matter, are fixed. And it must ever 
profess to be guided by Scripture and by 
tradition. It must refer to the particular 
Apostolic truth which it is enforcing, or (what 
is called) defining. Nothing, then, can be pre- 
sented to me, in time to come, as part of 
the faith, but what I ought already to have 
received, and hitherto have been kept from 
receiving, (if so,) merely because it has 
not been brought home to me. Nothing can 
be imposed upon me different in kind from 


what I hold already—much less contrary to 


it. The new truth which is promulgated, if it 
is to be called new, must be at least homo- 


geneous, cognate, implicit, viewed relatively 


and retreating as the ebb and flow of thess to the old truth. It must be what I may even 
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have guessed, or wished, to be included in the 
Apostolic revelation; and at least it wiil be 
of such a character, that my thoughts readily 
concur in it or coalesce with it, as soon as I 
hear it. Perhaps I and others actually have s 
always believed it, and the only question which 
is now decided in my behalf, is, that I have 
henceforth the satisfaction of having to be- 
lieve, that I have only been holding all along 
what the Apostles held before me. 1 

Let me take the doctrine which Protestants 
consider our greatest difficulty, that of the 
Immaculate Conception. Here I entreat the 
reader to recollect my main drift, which is 
this. I have no difficulty in receiving the 
doctrine; and that, because it so intimately 
harmonizes with that circle of recognized 
dogmatic truths, into which it has been re- 
cently received;—but if 7 have no difficulty, 
why may not another have no difficulty also? 
why may not a hundred? a thousand? Now I 
am sure that Catholics in general have not 
any intellectual difficulty at all on the subject 
of the Immaculate Conception; and that there 
is no reason why they should. Priests havez 
no difficulty. You tell me that they ought to 
have a difficulty;—but they have not. Be 
large-minded enough to believe, that men 
may reason and feel very differently from 
yourselves; how is it that men, when left to 30 
themselves, fall into such various forms of 
religion, except that there are various types 
of mind among them, very distinct from 
each other? From my testimony then about 
myself, if you believe it, judge of others also 35 
who are Catholics: we do not find the dii- 
ficulties which you do in the doctrines which 
we hold; we have no intellectual difficulty in 
that doctrine in particular, which you call a 
novelty of this day. We priests need not be 
hypocrites, though we be called upon to be- 
lieve in the Immaculate Conception. To that 
large class of minds, who believe in Christian- 
ity after our manner,—in the particular tem- 
per, spirit, and light, (whatever word is used,) 
in which Catholics believe it,—there is no 
burden at all in holding that the Blessed Vir- 
gin was conceived without original sin; in- 
deed, it is a simple fact to say, that Catholics 
have not come to believe it because it is 
defined, but that it was defined because they 
believed it. 

So far from the definition in 1854 being a 
tyrannical infliction on the Catholic world, it 
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tion with the greatest enthusiasm. It was in 
consequence of the unanimous petition, pre- 
sented from all parts of the Church to the 
Holy See, in behalf of an ex cathedra declara- 
tion that the doctrine was Apostolic, that it 
was declared so to be. I never heard of one 
Catholic having difficulties in receiving the 
doctrine, whose faith on other grounds was 
not already suspicious. Of course they were 
grave and good men, who were made anxious 
by the doubt whether it could be formally 
proved to be Apostolical either by Scripture 
or tradition, and who accordingly, though be- 
lieving it themselves, did not see how it could 
be defined by authority and imposed upon all 
Catholics as a matter of faith; but this is 
another matter. The point in question is, 
whether the doctrine is a burden. I believe it 
to be none. So far from it being so, I sincerely 
think that St. Bernard and St. Thomas, who 
scrupled at it in their day, had they lived into 
this, would have rejoiced to accept it for 
its own sake. Their difficulty, as I view it, 
consisted in matters of words, ideas, and argu- 
ments. They thought the doctrine inconsistent 
with other doctrines; and those who de- 
fended it in that age had not that precision 
in their view of it, which has been attained 
by means of the long disputes of the cen- 
turies which followed. And in this want of 
precision lay the difference of opinion, and 
the controversy. 

Now the instance which I have been taking 
suggests another remark; the number of those 
(so called) new doctrines will not oppress us, 
if it takes eight centuries to promulgate even 
one of them. Such is about the length of time 
through which the preparation has been car- 
ried on for the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception. This of course is an extraor- 
dinary case; but it is difficult to say what is 
ordinary, considering how few are the formal 
occasions on which the voice of Infallibility 
has been solemnly lifted up. It is to the 


5 Pope in Ecumenical Council that we look, as 


to the normal seat of Infallibility: now there 
have been only eighteen such Councils since 
Christianity was,—an average of one to a 
century,—and of these Councils some passed 
no doctrinal decree at all, others were em- 
ployed on only one, and many of them were 
concerned with only elementary points of the 
Creed. The Council of Trent embraced a 
large field of doctrine certainly; but I should 


was received every where on its promulga-s5; apply to its Canons a remark contained in 
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that University Sermon of mine, which has 
been so ignorantly criticized in the Pamphlet 
which has been the occasion of this Volume; 
—TI there have said that various verses of 
the Athanasian Creed are only repetitions in 
various shapes of one and the same idea; and 
in like manner, the Tridentine Decrees are 
not isolated from each other, but are occupied 
in bringing out in detail, by-a number of 
separate declarations, as if into bodily form, 
a few necessary truths. I should make the 
same remark on the various theological cen- 
sures, promulgated by Popes, which the 
Church has received, and on their dogmatic 
decisions generally. I own that at first sight 
those decisions seem from their number to be 
a greater burden on the faith of individuals 
than are the Canons of Councils; still I do 
not believe that in matter of fact they are 
so at all, and I give this reason for it:—it 
is not that a Catholic, layman or priest, is 
indifferent to the subject, or, from a sort of 
recklessness, will accept any thing that is 
placed before him, or is willing, like a lawyer, 
to speak according to his brief, but that in 
such condemnations the Holy See is engaged, 
for the most part, in repudiating one or two 
great lines of error, such as Lutheranism or 
Jansenism, principally ethical not doctrinal, 


to animadvert on opinions in secular matters 
which bear upon religion, on matters of phi- 
losophy, of science, of literature, of history, 
and it demands our submission to her claim. 
5 It claims to censure books, to silence authors, 
and to forbid discussions. In this province, 
taken as a whole, it does not so much speak 
doctrinally, as enforce measures of discipline. 
It must of course be obeyed without a word, 
xo and perhaps in process of time it will tacitly 
recede from its own injunctions. In such 
cases the question of faith does not come 
in at all; for what is matter of faith is true 
for all times, and never can be unsaid. Nor 
15 does it at all follow, because there is a gift 
of infallibility in the Catholic Church, that 
therefore the parties who are in possession 
of it are in all their proceedings infallible. 
“O, it is excellent,” says the poet, “to have 


20a giant’s strength, but tyrannous, to use it 


like a giant.” I think history supplies us with 
instances in. the Church, where legitimate 
power has been harshly used. To make such 
admission is no more than saying that the 


25 divine treasure, in the words of the Apostle, 


is “in earthen vessels”; nor does it follow 
that the substance of the acts of the ruling 
power is not right and expedient, because its 
manner may have been faulty. Such high 


which are divergent from the Catholic mind, 30 authorities act by means of instruments; we 


and that it is but expressing what any good 
Catholic, of fair abilities, though unlearned, 
would say himself, from common and sound 
sense, if the matter could be put before him. 


know how such instruments claim for them- 
selves the name of their principals, who thus 
get the credit of faults which really are not 
theirs. But granting all this to an extent 


Now I will go on in fairness to say what 35 greater than can with any show of reason be 


I think zs the great trial to the Reason, when 
confronted with that august prerogative of 
the Catholic Church, of which I have been 
speaking. I enlarged just now upon the con- 
crete shape and circumstances, under which 
pure infallible authority presents itself to 
the Catholic. That authority has the preroga- 
tive of an indirect jurisdiction on subject- 
matters which lie beyond its own proper limits, 
and it most reasonably has such a jurisdiction. 
It could not act in its own province, unless 
it had a right to act out of it. It could not 
properly defend religious truth, without claim- 
ing for that truth what may be called its 
pomoeria; or, to take another illustration, 
without acting as we act, as a nation, in 
claiming as our own, not only the land on 
which we live, but what are called British 
waters. The Catholic Church claims, not only 
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imputed to the ruling power in the Church, 
what difficulty is there in the fact of this 
want of prudence or moderation more than 
can be urged, with far greater justice, against 
communities and _ institutions? 
What is there in it to make us hypocrites, if 
it has not that effect upon Protestants? We 
are called upon, not to profess any thing, but 
to submit and be silent, as Protestant Church- 


45 men have before now obeyed the royal com- 


mand to abstain from certain theological 
questions. Such injunctions as I have been 
contemplating are laid merely upon our ac- 
tions, not upon our thoughts. How, for in- 
50 stance, does it tend to make a man a hypocrite, 
to be forbidden to publish a libel? his thoughts 
are as free as before: authoritative prohibi- 
tions may tease and irritate, but they have 
no bearing whatever upon the exercise of 
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“You may at least earnestly believe that the 
presence of the spirit which culminates in your 
own life shows itself in dawning, wherever the 
dust of the earth begins to assume any orderly 
and lovely state.” This perfect example of the 
artistic restraint, even about his most earnest 
opinions, of which Ruskin was capable, occurs 
in Ethics of the Dust, a series of talks about 
everything under the sun, aithough announced to 
be about crystals, which Ruskin gave before a 
girls’ school in Cheshire in 1866. This noble con- 
ception of man’s participation and incorporation 
in nature, which I think would be described as 
pantheism, is fundamental to Ruskin’s thought. 

In the first place, he early felt and soon recog- 
nized the claim that all nature has on man’s 
heart. “In all mountain ground, and scenery,” 
he says, “I had a pleasure as early as I can re- 
member, and continuing until I was eighteen or 
twenty, greater than what has been possible to 
me in anything.” This appeal of nature, felt as 
objectively as it seems to be in Wordsworth’s 
early lyrics, is perhaps the basal thought in Mod- 
ern Painters (Vol. I, 1843; Vol. II, 1846; Vols. 
III and IV, 1856; Vol. V, 1860), though before 
the later volumes were written Ruskin had en- 
tered upon a second phase of his great discovery ; 
namely, the dependence of beauty in art and 
architecture on the happy life of the workman. 
“Tn these books of mine,” he says, referring to 
Modern Painters, “their distinctive character, as 
essays on art, is their bringing everything to a 
root in human passion or human hope . . . every 
principle of painting which I have stated is 
traced to some vital or spiritual fact; and in 
my works on architecture the preference ac- 
corded finally to one school over another is 
founded on a comparison of their influences on 
the life of the workman.” Then came a period, 
in the decade following 1860, when he extended 
his thinking from the individual to the nation 
and told the world, in rather furious and re- 
proachful fashion, that national welfare depended 
on justice, mercy, and worship; and until justice, 
mercy, and worship ruled the world there could 
be no art. The last phase, if it be distinguishable 
from the third, deals with man’s salvation in a 
purified society. During that period Ruskin tried, 
mainly as Slade Professor of Art at Oxford and 
as philanthropist and as founder of the St. 
George Guild, to work actual purification in so- 
ciety. 

Such intense precocity in the appreciation of 
beauty as Ruskin showed is a thing to be ac- 
counted for, even granting that he was born 
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with a genius. This account is found in some 
measure in his rearing. There is an excellent life 
of Ruskin by E. T. Cook in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, trom which we get some 
facts of Ruskin’s early life. He was the son of 
John James Ruskin (1781-1864), well to do, a 
dealer in wines, and, to quote his son’s epitaph 
upon him, “an entirely honest merchant,’ who 
taught his son “to speak the truth.’ Ruskin’s 
mother, who educated him and disciplined him, 
was Margaret Cox (1781-1871). This mother 
was very strict in religious observances. She re- 
garded toys and apparently companions as sin- 
ful, and it is recorded that she brought her son 
up with no playfellows and no toys (except one 
box of bricks). With her Ruskin had daily read- 
ings from the Bible, verse about, from Genesis 
to Revelation, and then back to Genesis to begin 
again, To this reading Ruskin attributed his 
sense of style, of the sound of language; anybody 
may attribute to it his knowledge of the Bible. 
There is simply nobody who now knows the 
Bible as Ruskin knew it. 

Ruskin was bred up to observe nature and 
things. When he was four the family moved to 
a house at No. 28 Herne Hill where there was 
a garden, and Ruskin began his acquaintance 
with birds and ants. He could read when he was 
four and at eight was writing verses. When he 
was ten he had tutors in Latin, French, and 
mathematics. The only schooling he had as a 
boy was two years at a day school at Camber- 
well. He was literally educated at home, or at 
least in the society of his parents. When he be- 
came a student at Christ Church in Oxford, his 
mother accompanied him and took lodgings in 
High Street so as to be near him. His father 
came at week-ends. He lived always with his 
parents and never ceased to be a son in the 
home. His unfortunate marriage interrupted his 
life with his parents for a year or two about 
1848-1851; but when his marriage was annulled, 
he went back. I presume there is no record of a 
sweeter, more deferential son. 

One large part of his education was the 
summer tours to Scotland, the Lake Region, and 
Wales which he took with his mother and fa- 
ther during his boyhood. His father traveled for 
orders in his business and, combining business 
with pleasure, took his wife and son along. Later 
the family made a good many tours on the 
continent. They traveled in good style, always 
in their own carriage, making use of the custom 
of hiring post-horses. They usually had a courier. 
They made easy stages and frequent stops to 
indulge the curiosity of father or son as regards 
landscapes, historic places, minerals, pictures, and 
architecture. Ruskin speaks of their travel as 


| “giving them the power of deliberate survey of 
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the countries through which the journey lay.” 
There were quiet evenings in quiet villages, and, 
as they drove, they would see in the distance 
“the towers of some famed city.” “For me,” said 
Ruskin, “the Alps and their people were alike 
beautiful in their snow and their humanity.” 
There was also an element of romance in his 
education as well as of nature and art. One 
hears about many quiet evenings at home, John 
drawing, the mother knitting, and the father 
reading aloud, perhaps from Scott’s novels or 
Pope’s translation of Homer. That father never 
allowed him “to look for an instant at a bad 
picture.” 

Thus his youth dwelt on beauty and was 
taught to believe in beauty and to love it. 
Perhaps that is why, when he discovered to- 
wards middle life how much ugliness and misery 
there is in the world, he was made so miserable 
by it. His college education was like that also. 
He read diffusively, competed three times for the 
Newdigate prize for poetry, winning it the third 
time, drew and sketched, and did not become 
a first rate scholar. Of course with his brilliancy 
he made that up in some measure later and 
interpreted Greek art. and other classical mat- 
ters with sufficient exactitude and skill; but one 
feels that, if he had become half so good a 
Greek scholar as Matthew Arnold was, he might 
have been less diffusive and discursive, to our 
gain and his own. 

Ruskin’s life is full of crises; at least he 
thought so. For us it is interesting to trace his 
acquaintance with Turner. In 1832 he had as 
a present a copy of Rogers’ descriptive poem 
called Jtaly with vignettes by J. M. W. Turner. 
That was the beginning of his admiration for 
Turner. There used to be in a shop on the Broad 
in Oxford a framed cartoon which some un- 
dergraduate artist (?) had made of Ruskin while 
he was Slade Professor. He had two trumpets 
in his mouth. Out of one was coming “Ruskin, 
Ruskin, Ruskin!” and out of the other “Turner, 
Turner, Turner!” In 1836 Blackwood’s, in the 
stern way it had in those days, made a vicious 
attack on Turner, who had just exhibited some 
pictures. Ruskin rushed to his defense and wrote 
an article, not published, which the elder Ruskin 
sent to Turner bimself; but Ruskin had not yet 
learned the secret of Turner, that which he has 
made an open secret to all the world. This came, 
as one may believe from Ruskin’s record, in 
May, 1842. This is the account: “One day on the 
road to Norwood {i noticed a bit of jvy round a 
thorn stem, which seemed to my critical judg- 
ment not ill ‘composed.’ I proceeded to make 
a light-and-shade pencil study of it in my grey- 
paper pocket-book, carefully as if it had been 
a bit of sculpture, liking it more and more as 
I drew. When it was done I saw that I had vir- 
tually lost all my time since I was twelve years 
old, because no one had ever told me to draw 
what was really there.” Now, Turner in his 
later manner was an artist who drew “what was 
really there.” Ruskin proceeded to write a book. 
He meant to call it “Turner and the Ancients,” 
but he was dissuaded by his publisher. The sec- 
ondary title of the book revealed the intention 


and presented the thesis: Modern Painters: their 
Superiority in the Art of Landscape Painting to 
all the Ancient Masters proved by Examples of 
the True, the Beautiful and the Intellectual, from 
the Works of Modern Artists, especially from 
those of J. M. W. Turner, Esq., R. A. It was 
published in May, 1843, and was a great success. 
It went through many editions. It was something 
new in English prose, a style of beauty and 
word-painting. It was full of good sense, sound 
logic, and it was audacious in its attacks. It 
had already the authoritative tone which always 
sounds in Ruskin’s voice. Besides, every age likes 
to be told that it is better than every other age. 
Before he wrote the later volumes Ruskin car- 
ried through an extensive program of study 
including landscape (mountains, clouds and sea) 
in various parts of Europe, the principles of art, 
the Old Masters, minerals, and poetry. Before 
he had finished his second volume, however, he 
had seen that painting is more than landscape. 
He had always held that “art ought to ex- 
press ideas” and not merely present pleasing ar- 
rangement and color; he had now learned some- 
thing of the majesty and importance of man, and 
he felt that his life “must no longer be spent 
only in the study of rocks and clouds.” 

Ruskin had now arrived at a very broad and 
thorough comprehension of art. This is to be 
found in the third, fourth, and fifth volumes 
of Modern Painters and in other works of that 
period, such as The Seven Lamps of Architecture 
(1849) and The Stones of Venice (1851-3). Many 
social and moral considerations had always en- 
tered into Ruskin’s thinking about art. These 
matters had become by this time almost pri- 
mary. He had long entertained the basal idea of 
The Seven Lamps. It was expressed when he 
was eighteen in articles on the architecture of 
the nations of Europe considered in its associa- 
tion with national scenery and national char- 
acter. This book, which he described late in life 
as “wretched rant,” was influential and is still 
important. What he calls the “seven lamps” are 
seven ideas which mankind has expressed often 
unconsciously in great architecture,—sacrifice, 
truth, power, beauty, life) memory, and obe- 
dience. The Stones of Venice is of course a 
much greater work and has in it some of 
Ruskin’s wisest thoughts and most beautiful 
ornate prose. What he says about Gothic archi- 
tecture also expresses the book, and, in a way, 
expresses Ruskin: It is “conceived in a mingled 
sentiment of melancholy and aspiration, partly 
severe, partly luxuriant, which will lend _ itself 
to every one of our needs and every one of our 
fancies.” 

There were many signs of Ruskin’s approach- 
ing outbreak on the subject of political economy. 
(It seemed to be an outbreak to his contem- 
poraries.) The later volumes of Modern Painters 
show a growing interest in the cause of the 
poor. This element he saw more and more in 
Turner. One would almost think he learned it 
from Turner, if one did not believe that it was 
an inevitable transformation in Ruskin him- 
self. It was as if Ruskin, as he grew to middle 
age, perceived that the world of ordered beauty 
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which he had been taught to believe in was an 
unwarranted assumption. But Turner in his youth 
had learned the slums, the ways of poor peo- 
ple, and the look of their houses and streets. 
The dingy Thames was his river. He had seen 
the great city feeding, clothing, warming, and 
amusing itself with such effort and such inequal- 
ity, and he knew life in a way that Ruskin never 


learned to know it. To Ruskin when his eyes | 


were open it was a horror; to Turner it was a 
fact. 
In Manchester in 1858 Ruskin lectured on The 


Political Economy of Art. Thomas Carlyle hailed | 


The Stones of Venice with enthusiasm and called 
it a “true and excellent Sermon in Stones.” Rus- 
kin’s intimacy with him grew rapidly, and Ruskin 
began to look upon him as his “master.” It is 
plain that Ruskin was wearying of his activities 
as a dictator in the field of art and even of his 
associations with the brilliant literary circle of 
which he was now a member: G. F. Watts, the 
Brownings, the Carlyles, Froude, and Miss Mit- 
ford in her declining years. Also one finds him 
interested in the Workingman’s College in Great 
Ormond Street, which in 1854 Frederick Denison 
Maurice, F. J. Furnivall, Thomas Hughes, and 
Charles Kingsley had established. Ruskin was in 
charge of drawing classes there before 1858 and 
writing books on drawing and perspective for 
the use of his pupils. He was indeed getting to 
the root of the matter and feeling, as every 
man who has to do with the teaching of art and 
morals must feel, that the social situation is too 
remote. Why devote oneself to the improvement 
of those already improved? On the basis of this 
came his alteration of front: “It is the vainest 
of affectations,’ he says, “to try to put beauty 
into shadows, while all real things which cast 
them are left in deformity and pain.” 

In 1860 Ruskin started the publication of 
Unto this Last in the Cornhill Magazine, then 
edited by Thackeray. After four numbers the 
outcry against Ruskin was so great that Thack- 
eray had to discontinue publication. In 1862 
Ruskin had a similar experience with Munera 
Pulveris, which began to run in Fraser’s, then 
under the editorship of Froude. One asks why 
this outcry and looks in vain for a satisfactory 


answer. Of course the essays were an attack on | 


organized commercial society, and to attack busi- 
ness is thought a sacrilege. Then again your man 
of affairs always resents being talked to on 
practical affairs by a mere professor of literature 
or art. With Carlyle, Dickens, Kingsley, and 
the Christian Socialists hard at work, one can- 
not see that there was anything very new in 
Ruskin’s attack. 

According to Frederic Harrison, Ruskin in- 
sisted that “what is called Political Economy can 
be nothing but a corollary from a complete 
scheme of Sociology, or organization of human 
society.” It cannot remain, Ruskin thought, a 
mere affair of material wants, but must include 
the soul as well as the body; it must respect the 
dignity, the moral destiny, and the aspirations 
of man. There is no objection to this; it is held 
and was held by many thinkers on economic 
questions, Eyen Ruskin’s formal study of such 
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subjects as money, rent, and taxes is sound 
enough. To be sure he denied the productivity 
of exchange and opposed interest as well as 
usury in his economic scheme, which might have 
made him lose caste as a political economist, 
but might have been forgiven in a superior sort 
of way as a mere error. Ruskin added to his 
economy a factor which might even have given 
satisfaction to those who derive benefit from 
economic oppression. Reform, says Ruskin, must 
be an individual matter and not a matter of 
class, and must be moral rather than political. 
This seems to offer many loopholes. 

It has been said that he was badly taken as 
a writer on social reform because he was so 
violent, and one does think with amusement 
at the more kindly reception of Arnold’s much 
more devastating criticism of classes in Culture 
and Anarchy and Friendship’s Garland. There is 
often a sting in what Ruskin has to say. “A 
Joy for Ever and its Price in the Market” is one 
of his captions: or take the passage which Har- 
rison quotes with praise as “a masterpiece of 
wit, wisdom and eloquence”: “In a community 
regulated only by laws of demand and supply, 
but protected by open violence, the persons who 
become rich are, generally speaking, industrious, 
resolute, proud, covetous, prompt, methodical, 
sensible, unimaginative, insensitive, and ignorant. 
The persons who remain poor are the entirely 
foolish, the entirely wise, the idle, the reckless, 
the humble, the thoughtful, the dull, the imagina- 
tive, the sensitive, the well-informed, the im- 
provident, the irregularly and impulsively wicked, 
the clumsy knave, the open thief, and the en- 
tirely merciful, just, and godly person.” 

But if Ruskin was violent, on what subject 
could his violence have such noble ground as that 
of humanity oppressed? And, moreover, in what 
he has to say there is much sweetness. “In fact, 
it may be discovered,” he says, “‘that the true 
veins of wealth are purple—and not in Rock, 
but in Flesh—perhaps even that the final out- 
come and consummation of all wealth is the 
producing as many as possible full-breathed, 
bright-eyed, and happy-hearted human crea- 
tures.” He wishes, he says, “to have this one 
great fact clearly stated: There is no Wealth but 
Life. Life including all its powers, of love, of 
joy, and of admiration.” 

Romance now shrouds the dark issues that 
John Ruskin fought for. His proposed reforms 
have either been enacted into law, or belong to 
that class of policies which never are but always 
to be enacted. His aspirations for the happiness 
of humanity appear in most programs as matters 
of course. This does not mean that the millen- 
nium has come, but that social and_ political 
leaders find it better policy to announce that 


, they favor the millennium than to “rage hor- 


ribly” as did the leaders of Ruskin’s time. But 
many of the issues remain. For example, when 
Ruskin says, “Men nearly always speak and 
write as if riches were absolute, and it were pos- 
sible, by following certain scientific principles, 
for everybody to be rich. Whereas riches are a 
power like that of electricity, acting only through 


| inequalities or negatives of itself. The force of 
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the guinea you have in your pocket depends 
wholly on the default of a guinea in your neigh- 
bor’s pocket. If he did not want it, it would be 
of no use to you,” he is saying a puzzling and 
startling thing, and equally so when he says, 
“Consumption absolute is the end, crown, and 
perfection of production; and wise consumption 
is a far more difficult thing than wise produc- 
tion.” 

In point of fact Ruskin was moderate enough, 
and there has been more nonsense talked about 
his extremism than about anything I know of. 
This, for example, was his view in matters of 
practical reform: “In a science dealing with so 
subtle elements as those of human nature, it 
is only possible to answer for the final truth of 
principles, not for the direct success of plans. . . 
in the best of these last, what can be immedi- 
ately accomplished is always questionable, what 
can be finally accomplished inconceivable.” 

To academic people one of the most interest- 
ing episodes in Ruskin’s life is his tenure of the 
recently established Slade Professorship of Art 
at Oxford (1870-8, 1883-4). He gave thirteen 
courses of lectures on a variety of subjects more 
or less (often much _ less!) connected with art. 
He was widely popular and exercised a great in- 
fluence both personally and in public. There 
were a good many distinguished men at Oxford 
and elsewhere in England who acknowledged a 
debt to Ruskin. In trying to teach the dignity of 
labor he made the experiment of unfortunate 
and amusing notoriety of setting his pupils to 
work on the building of a road near Hinksey. 
There was a tutor at Oxford in my time who 
was said to have worked on the road. He still 
wore the costume of a laborer and was known 
as “The British Workman.” The question Ruskin 
raised remains. Our young moneyed aristocracy 
dees not in the least know how old its many 
excuses for wasting time really are, and it 
greatly needs to know something about the 
dignity of labor. Ruskin’s activities during the 
Oxford period (many things besides his lec- 
turing) broke him down. He had brain fever 
in 1878, and after that recurring attacks. His 
later years were much clouded in consequence. 
He lived the rest of his life at a beautiful place 
called Brantwood on Coniston Water in the 
Lake District and in 1900 died there. 

One might say in conclusion that, if Ruskin 
lacked, as he unquestionably did, some of the 
firmer traits of masculinity, he was not greatly 
deficient in that respect, having marvelous in- 
cisiveness, courage and mental grasp as well as 
ereat breadth of mind. On the other hand, he 
possessed and drew his strength from his pos- 
session of some of the finer traits which are 
thought of as the special possession of women. 
Perhaps in this combination of the two qualities 
he is to be thought of as actually representative 


of humanity. Frederic Harrison met him in 1860 | 


and has this to say about his appearance: ‘““Rus- 
kin was a man of slight but active figure, with an 
air of genial bonhomie, courteous and playful 
in his ways, inexhaustibly vivacious and voluble. 
He wore the famous big blue neckcloth and 
the old-fashioned frock coat and velvet collar, 


and was altogether unlike a gentleman-commoner 
of Christ Church of that or any other date. He 
spoke with a distinct Scotch burr, especially 
rolling the letter 7.” Harrison then goes on to 
describe him as “the very mirror of courtesy.” 

Personally I like the following view of him, 
because it accounts for much that may yet be 
experienced: His writing was done, he tells us 
“as quietly and methodically as a piece of tapes- 
try. I knew exactly what I had got to say, put 
the words firmly in their places like so many 
stitches, hemmed the edges of the chapters round 
with what seemed to me the graceful fiourishes, 
touched them finally with my cunningest points 
of colour, and read the work to papa and 
mama at breakfast next morning as a girl shows 
her sampler.” 
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TURNER AS A PAINTER OF THE 
SKY 


on 


(From Modern Painters) 


It is a strange thing how little in general 
people know about the sky. It is the part of 
creation in which nature has done more for 
the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole 
and evident purpose of talking to him and 
teaching him, than in any other of her works, 
and it is just the part in which we least at- 
tend to her. There are not many of her other 
works in which some more material or es- 
sential purpose than the mere pleasing of 
man is not answered by every part of their 
organization; but every essential purpose 
of the sky might, so far as we know, be 
answered, if once in three days, or there- 
abouts, a great ugly black rain cloud were 
brought up over the blue, and everything 
well watered, and so all left blue again till 
next time, with perhaps a film of morning 
and evening mist for dew. And instead of 
this, there is not a moment of any day of our 
lives, when nature is not producing scene 
after scene, picture after picture, glory after 
glory, and working still upon such exquisite 30 
and constant principles of the most perfect 
beauty, that it is quite certain it is all done 
for us, and intended for our perpetual pleas- 
ure. And every man, wherever placed, how- 
ever far from other sources of interest or of 35 
beauty, has this doing for him constantly. 
The noblest scenes of the earth can be seen 
and known but by few; it is not intended that 
man should live always in the midst of them, 
he injures them by his presence, he ceases to 40 
feel them if he be always with them; but the 
sky is for all; bright as it is, it is not “too 
bright, nor good, for human nature’s daily 
food”; it is fitted in all its functions for the 
perpetual comfort and exalting of the heart, 45 
for the soothing it and purifying it from its 
dross and dust, Sometimes gentle, sometimes 
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capricious, sometimes awful, never the same 
for two moments together; almost human in 
its passions, almost spiritual in its tenderness, 
almost divine in its infinity, its appeal to 
what is immortal in us, is as distinct, as its 
ministry of chastisement or of blessing to 
what is mortal is essential. And yet we never 
attend to it, we never make it a subject of 
thought, but as it has to do with our animal 
sensations; we look upon all by which it 
speaks to us more clearly than to brutes, upon 
all which bears witness to the intention of 
the Supreme, that we are to receive more 
from the covering vault than the light and 
the dew which we share with the weed and 
the worm, only as a succession of meaningless 
and monotonous accident, too common and 
too vain to be worthy of a moment of watch- 
fulness, or a glance of admiration. If in our 
moments of utter idleness and insipidity, we 
turn to the sky as a last resource, which of 
its phenomena do we speak of? One says it 
has been wet, and another it has been windy, 
and another it has been warm. Who, among 
the whole chattering crowd, can tell me of the 
forms and the precipices of the chain of tall 
white mountains that girded the horizon at 
noon yesterday? Who saw the narrow sun- 
beam that came out of the south, and smote 
upon their summits until they melted and 
mouldered away in a dust of blue rain? Who 
saw the dance of the dead clouds when the 
sunlight left them last night, and the west 
wind blew them before it like withered leaves? 
All has passed, unregretted as unseen; or if 
the apathy be ever shaken off, even for an 
instant, it is only by what is gross, or what 
is extraordinary; and yet it is not in the broad 
and fierce manifestations of the elemental en- 
ergies, not in the clash of the hail, nor the 
drift of the whirlwind, that the highest char- 
acters of the sublime are developed. God is 
not in the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in 
the still small voice. They are but the blunt 
and the low faculties of our nature, which can 
only be addressed through lampblack and 
lightning. It is in quiet and subdued passages 
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of unobtrusive majesty, the deep, and the 
calm, and the perpetual,—that which must be 
sought ere it is seen, and loved ere it is under- 
stood,—things which the angels work out for 
us daily, and yet vary eternally, which are 
never wanting, and never repeated, which are 
to be found always yet each found but once; 
it is through these that the lesson of devotion 
is chiefly taught, and the blessing of beauty 
given. These are what the artist of highest 
aim must study; it is these, by the combina- 
tion of which his ideal is to be created; these, 
of which so little notice is ordinarily taken 
by common observers, that I fully believe, 
little as people in general are concerned with 
art, more of their ideas of sky are derived 
from pictures than from reality, and that if 
we could examine the conception formed in 
the minds of most educated persons when we 
talk of clouds, it would frequently be found 
composed of fragments of blue and white 
reminiscences of the old masters... . 
There is but one master whose works we 
can think of while we read this; one alone 
has taken notice of the neglected upper sky; 
it is his peculiar and favorite field; he has 
watched its every modification, and given its 
every phase and feature; at all hours, in all 
seasons, he has followed its passions and its 
changes, and has brought down and laid open 
to the world another apocalypse of heaven. 
There is scarcely a painting of Turner’s, 
in which serenity of sky and intensity of 
light are aimed at together, in which these 
clouds are not used, though there are not two 
cases in which they are used altogether alike. 
Sometimes they are crowded together in 
masses of mingling light, as in the Shylock; 
every part and atom sympathizing in that 
continuous expression of slow movement 
which Shelley has so beautifully touched:-— 


“Underneath the young gray dawn 
A multitude of dense, white fleecy, clouds, 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the moun- 
tains, 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind.” 


At other times they are blended with the 
sky itself, felt only here and there by a ray 
of light calling them into existence out of its 
misty shade, as in the Mercury and Argus; 
sometimes, where great repose is to be given, 
they appear in a few detached, equal, rounded 
flakes, which seem to hang motionless, each 
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blue of the zenith, as in the Acro-Corinth; 
sometimes they are scattered in fiery flying 
fragments, each burning with separate en- 
ergy, as in the Téméraire; sometimes woven 
together with fine threads of intermediate 
darkness, melting into the blue as in the Na- 
poleon. But in all cases the exquisite manipu- 
lation of the master gives to each atom of 
the multitude its own character and expres- 
sion. Though they be countless as leaves, each 
has its portion of light, its shadow, its re- 
flex, its peculiar and separating form. 

Take for instance the illustrated edition of 
Rogers’ Poems, and open it at the 80th page, 
and observe how every attribute which I have 
pointed out in the upper sky, is there rendered 
with the faithfulness of a mirror; the long 
lines of parallel bars, the delicate curva- 
ture from the wind, which the inclination of 
the sail shows you to be from the west; the 
excessive sharpness of every edge which is 
turned to the wind, the faintness of every 
Opposite one, the breaking up of each bar 
into rounded masses, and finally, the incon- 
ceivable variety with which individual form 
has been given to every member of the 
multitude, and not only individual form, but 
roundness and substance even where there is 
scarcely a hairbreadth of cloud to express 
it in. Observe, above everything, the varying 
indication of space and depth in the whole, so 
that you may look through and through from 
one cloud to another, feeling not merely how 
they retire to the horizon, but how they melt 
back into the recesses of the sky; every 
interval being filled with absolute air, and 
all its spaces so melting and fluctuating, and 
fraught with change as with repose, that as 
you look, you will fancy that the rays shoot 
higher and higher into the vault of light, 
and that the pale streak of horizontal vapor 
is melting away from the cloud that it crosses. 
Now watch for the next barred sunrise, and 
take this vignette to the window, and test 
it by nature’s own clouds, among which you 
will find forms and passages, I do not say 
merely like, but apparently the actual orig- 
inals of parts of this very drawing. And with 
whom will you do this, except with Turner? 
Will you do it with Claude, and set that 
blank square yard of blue, with its round, 
white, flat fixtures of similar cloud, beside 
the purple infinity of nature, with her count- 
less multitude of shadowy lines, and flaky 


like the shadow of the other, in the deepss waves, and folded veils of variable mist? Will 
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you do it with Poussin, and set those massy 
steps of unyielding solidity, with the chariot- 
and-four driving on them, by the side of the 
delicate forms which terminate in threads 
too fine for the eye to follow them, and of 
texture so thin woven that the earliest stars 
shine through them? Will you do it with 
Salvator, and set that volume of violent and 
restless manufactory smoke beside those calm 
and quiet bars, which pause in the heaven 
as if they would never leave it more? ... 


* * * * * * 


ok 


... Stand upon the peak of some isolated 
mountain at daybreak, when the night mists 
first rise from off the plains, and watch their 
white and lake-like fields as they float in level 
bays and winding gulfs about the islanded 
summits of the lower hills, untouched yet 
by more than dawn, colder and more quiet 
than a windless sea under the moon of mid- 
night; watch when the first sunbeam is sent 
upon the silver channels, how the foam of 
their undulating surface parts and passes 
away; and down under their depths, the 
glittering city and green pasture lie like 
Atlantis, between the white paths of wind- 
ing rivers; the flakes of light falling every 
moment faster and broader among the 
starry spires, as the wreathed surges break 
and vanish above them, and the confused 
crests and ridges of the dark hills shorten 
their gray shadows upon the plain. Has 
Claude given this? Wait a little longer, and 
you shall see those scattered mists rallying 
in the ravines, and floating up towards you, 
along the winding valleys, till they couch in 
quiet masses, iridescent with the morning 
light, upon the broad breasts of the higher 
hills, whose leagues of massy undulation will 
melt back and back into that robe of ma- 
terial light, until they fade away, lost in its 
lustre, to appear again above, in the serene 
heaven, like a wild, bright, impossible dream, 
foundationless and inaccessible, their very 
bases vanishing in the unsubstantial and mock- 
ing blue of the deep lake below. Has Claude 
given this? Wait yet a little longer, and you 
shall see those mists gather themselves into 
white towers, and stand like fortresses along 
the promontories, massy and motionless, only 
piled with every instant higher and higher 
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into the sky, and casting longer shadows 
athwart the rocks; and out of the pale blue 
of the horizon you will see forming and ad- 
vancing a troop of narrow, dark, pointed 
vapors, which will cover the sky, inch by inch, 
with their gray network, and take the light 
off the landscape with an eclipse which will 
stop the singing of the birds and the motion 
of the leaves together; and then you will see 
horizontal bars of black shadow forming under 
them, and lurid wreaths create themselves, 
you know not how, along the shoulders of the 
hills; you never see them form, but when you 
look back at a place which was clear an in- 
stant ago, there is a cloud on it, hanging by 
the precipices, as a hawk pauses over his 
prey. Has Claude given this? And then you 
will hear the sudden rush of the awakened 
wind, and you will see those watch-towers 
of vapor swept away from their founda- 
tions, and waving curtains of opaque rain 
let down to the valleys, swinging from the 
burdened clouds in black, bending fringes, or 
pacing in pale columns along the lake level, 
grazing its surface into foam as they go. And 
then, as the sun sinks, you shall see the 
storm drift for an instant from off the hills, 
leaving their broad sides smoking, and loaded 
yet with snow-white, torn, steam-like rags of 
capricious vapor, now gone, now gathered 
again; while the smouldering sun, seeming 
not far away, but burning like a red-hot ball 
beside you, and as if you could reach it, 
plunges through the rushing wind and rolling 
cloud with headlong fall, as if it meant to rise 
no more, dyeing all the air about it with 
blood. Has Claude given this? And then you 
shall hear the fainting tempest die in the 
hollow of the night, and you shall see a green 
halo kindling on the summit of the eastern 
hills, brighter—brighter yet, till the large 
white circle of the slow moon is lifted up 
among the barred clouds, step by step, line 
by line; star after star she quenches with her 
kindling light, setting in their stead an army 
of pale, penetrable, fleecy wreaths in the 
heaven, to give light upon the earth, which 
move together, hand in hand, company by 
company, troop by troop, so measured in 
their unity of motion, that the whole heaven 
seems to roll with them, and the earth to reel 
under them. Ask Claude, or his brethren, for 
that. And then wait yet for one hour, until 
the east again becomes purple, and the heav- 
ing mountains, rolling against it in darkness, 
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like waves of a wild sea, are drowned one by 
one in the glory of its burning; watch the 
white glaciers blaze in their winding paths 
about the mountains, like mighty serpents 
with scales of fire; watch the columnar peaks 
of solitary snow, kindling downwards, chasm 
by chasm, each in itself a new morning; their 
long avalanches cast down in keen streams 
brighter than the lightning, sending each his 
tribute of driven snow, like altar-smoke, up 
to the heaven; the rose-light of their silent 
domes flushing that heaven about them and 
above them, piercing with purer light through 
its purple lines of lifted cloud, casting a 
new glory on every wreath as it passes by, 
until the whole heaven,—one scarlet canopy, 
—is interwoven with a roof of waving flame, 
and tossing, vault beyond vault, as with the 
drifted wings of many companies of angels; 
and then, when you can look no more for 
gladness, and when you are bowed down with 
fear and love of the Maker and Doer of this, 
tell me who has best delivered this His 
message unto men! 


THE TWO BOYHOODS 
(From Modern Painters) 


Born half-way between the mountains and 
the sea—that young George of Castelfranco— 
of the Brave Castle:—Stout George they 
called him, George of Georges, so goodly a 
boy he was—Giorgione. 

Have you ever thought what a world his 
eyes opened on—fair, searching eyes of youth? 
What a world of mighty life, from those 
mountain roots to the shore;—of loveliest 
life, when he went down, yet so young, to 
the marble city—and became himself as a 
fiery heart to it? 

A city of marble, did I say? nay, rather 
a golden city, paved with emerald. For truly, 
every pinnacle and turret glanced or glowed, 
overlaid with gold, or bossed with jasper. Be- 
neath, the unsullied sea drew in deep breath- 
ing, to and fro, its eddies of green wave. 
Deep-hearted, majestic, terrible as the sea,— 
the men of Venice moved in sway of power 
and war; pure as her pillars of alabaster, stood 
her mothers and maidens; from foot to brow, 
all noble, walked her knights; the low bronzed 
gleaming of sea-rusted armour shot angrily 
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faithful, patient, impenetrable, implacable — 
every word a fate—sate her senate. In hope 
and honour, lulled by flowing of wave around 
their isles of sacred sand, each with his name 
written and the cross graved at his side, lay 
her dead. A wonderful piece of world. Rather, 
itself a world. It lay along the face of the 
waters, no larger, as its captains saw it from 
their masts at evening, than a bar of sunset 
that could not pass away; but for its power, 
it must have seemed to them as if they were 
sailing in the expanse of heaven, and this 
a great planet, whose orient edge widened 
through ether. A world from which all ignoble 
care and petty thoughts were banished, with 
all the common and poor elements of life. 
No foulness, nor tumult, in those tremulous 
streets, that filled, or fell, beneath the moon; 
but rippled music of majestic change, or 
thrilling silence. No weak walls could rise 
above them; no low-roofed cottage, nor straw- 
built shed. Only the strength as of rock, and 
the finished setting of stones most precious. 
And around them, as far as the eye could 
reach, still the soft moving of stainless waters, 
proudly pure; as not the flower, so neither 
the thorn nor the thistle, could grow in the 
glancing fields. Ethereal strength of Alps, 
dreamlike, vanishing in high procession be- 
yond the Torcellan shore; blue islands of 
Paduan hills, poised in the golden west. Above, 
free winds and fiery clouds ranging at their 
will;— brightness out of the north, and balm 
from the south, and the stars of the evening 
and morning clear in the limitless light of 
arched heaven and circling sea. 

Such was Giorgione’s school—such Titian’s 
home. 

Near the south-west corner of Covent Gar- 
den, a square brick pit or well is formed by 
a close-set block of houses, to the back win- 
dows of which it admits a few rays of light. 
Access to the bottom of it is obtained out of 
Maiden Lane, through a low archway and an 
iron gate; and if you stand long enough 
under the archway to accustom your eyes to 
the darkness you may see on the left hand a 
narrow door, which formerly gave quiet ac- 
cess to a respectable barber’s shop, of which 
the front window, looking into Maiden Lane, 
is still extant, filled, in this year (1860), with 
a row of bottles, connected, in some defunct 
manner, with a brewer’s business. A more 
fashionable neighbourhood, it is said, eighty 


under their blood-red mantle-folds. Fearless, 5; years ago than now—never certainly a cheer- 
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ful one—wherein a boy being born on St. 
George’s day, 1775, began soon after to take 
interest in the world of Covent Garden, and 
put to service such spectacles of life as it 
afforded. 

No knights to be seen there, nor, I imagine, 
many beautiful ladies; their costume at least 
disadvantageous, depending much on incum- 
bency of hat and feather, and short waists; 
the majesty of men founded similarly on shoe- 
buckles and wigs;—impressive enough when 
Reynolds will do his best for it; but not 
suggestive of much ideal delight to a boy. 

“Bello ovile dov’ io dormii agnello”; of 
things beautiful, besides men and women, 
dusty sunbeams up or down the street on 
summer mornings; deep furrowed cabbage- 
leaves at the greengrocer’s; magnificence of 
oranges in wheelbarrows round the corner; 
and Thames’ shore within three minutes’ race. 

None of these things very glorious; the 
best, however, that England, it seems, was 
then able to provide for a boy of gift: who, 
such as they are, loves them—never, in- 
deed, forgets them. The short waists modify 
to the last his visions of Greek ideal. His 
foregrounds had always a succulent cluster 
or two of greengrocery at the corners. En- 
chanted oranges gleam in Covent Gardens 


of the Hesperides; and great ships go to; 


pieces in order to scatter chests of them on 
the waves. That mist of early sunbeams in 
the London dawn crosses, many and many a 
time, the clearness of Italian air; and by 


Thames’ shore, with its stranded barges and - 


gildings of red sail, dearer to us than Lucerne 
lake or Venetian lagoon,—by Thames’ shore 
we will die. 

With such circumstance round him in 
youth, let us note what necessary effects fol- 
lowed upon the boy. I assume him to have 
had Giorgione’s sensibility (and more than 
Giorgione’s, if that be possible) to colour and 
form. I tell you farther, and this fact you may 
receive trustfully, that his sensibility to hu- 
man affection and distress was no less keen 
than even his sense for natural beauty— 
heart-sight deep as eyesight. 

Consequently, he attaches himself with the 
faithfullest child-love to everything that bears 
an image of the place he was born in. No 
matter how ugly it is,—has it anything about 
it like Maiden Lane, or like Thames’ shore? 
If so, it shall be painted for their sake. Hence, 
to the very close of life, Turner could endure 
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ugliness which no one else, of the same sensi- 
bility, would have borne with for an instant. 
Dead brick walls, blank square windows, old 
clothes, market-womanly types of humanity 
—anything fishy and muddy, like Billingsgate 
or Hungerford Market, had great attraction 
for him; black barges, patched sails, and 
every possible condition of fog. 

You will find these tolerations and affections 
guiding or sustaining him to the last hour of 
his life; the notablest of all such endurances 
being that of dirt. No Venetian ever draws 
anything foul; but Turner devoted picture 
after picture to the illustration of effects of 
dinginess, smoke, soot, dust, and dusty tex- 
ture; old sides of boats, weedy roadside vege- 
tation, dung-hills, straw-yards, and all the 
soilings and stains of every common labour. 

And more than this, he not only could 
endure, but enjoyed and looked for litter, 
like Covent Garden wreck after the market. 
His pictures are often full of it, from side to 
side; their foregrounds differ from all others 
in the natural way that things have of lying 
about in them. Even his richest vegetation, in 
ideal work, is confused; and he delights in 
shingle, débris, and heaps of fallen stones. 
The last words he ever spoke to me about a 
picture were in gentle exultation about his 
St. Gothard: “that litter of stones which I 
endeavoured to represent.” 

The second great result of this Covent 
Garden training was, understanding of and 
regard for the poor, whom the Venetians, we 
saw, despised; whom, contrarily, Turner loved, 
and more than loved—understood. He got no 
romantic sight of them, but an infallible one, 
as he prowled about the end of his lane, 
watching night effects in the wintry streets; 
nor sight of the poor alone, but of the poor 
in direct relations with the rich. He knew, 
in good and evil, what both classes thought 
of, and how they dwelt with, each other... . 

“That mysterious forest below London 


3 Bridge’—better for the boy than wood of 


pine, or grove of myrtle. How ke must have 
tormented the watermen, beseeching them to 
let him crouch anywhere in the bows, quiet 
as a log, so only that he might get floated 
down there among the ships, and round and 
round the ships, and with the ships, and by 
the ships, and under the ships, staring and 
clambering;—these the only quite beautiful 
things he can see in all the world, except the 


- sky; but these, when the sun is on their 
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sails, filling or falling, endlessly disordered by 
sway of tide and stress of anchorage, beauti- 
ful unspeakably; which ships also are inhab- 
ited by glorious creatures—red-faced sailors, 
with pipes, appearing over the gunwales, true 
knights, over their castle parapets—the most 
angelic beings in the whole compass of London 
world. And Trafalgar happening long before 
we can draw ships, we, nevertheless, coax all 
current stories out of the wounded sailors, 
do our best at present to show Nelson’s fu- 
neral streaming up the Thames; and vow that 
Trafalgar shall have its tribute of memory 
some day. Which, accordingly, is accomplished 
—once, with all our might, for its death; 
twice, with all our might, for its victory; 
thrice, in pensive farewell to the old Témé- 
Ale wan Coan Wilh b en tOMMthatun Ordemmnot 
NES, 5 

Schooled thus in manners, literature, and 
general moral principles at Chelsea and Wap- 
ping, we have finally to inquire concerning 
the most important point of all. We have 
seen the principal differences between this 
boy and Giorgione, as respects sight of the 
beautiful, understanding of poverty, of com- 
merce, and of order of battle; then follows 
another cause of difference in our training— 
not slight,—the aspect of religion, namely, in 
the neighbourhood of Covent Garden. I say 
the aspect; for that was all the lad could 
judge by. Disposed, for the most part, to 
learn chiefly by his eyes, in this special mat- 
ter he finds there is really no other way of 
learning. His father had taught him “to lay 
one penny upon another.” Of mother’s teach- 
ing, we hear of none; of parish pastoral 
teaching, the reader may guess how much... . 

What did he see in Maiden Lane? 

Let not the reader be offended with me; I 
am willing to let him describe, at his own 
pleasure, what Turner saw there; but to me, 
it seems to have been this. A religion main- 
tained occasionally, even the whole length of 
the lane, at point of constable’s staff; but, at 
other times, placed under the custody of the 
beadle, within certain black and unstately iron 
railings of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. Among 
the wheelbarrows and over the vegetables, no 
perceptible dominance of religion; in the nar- 
row, disquieted streets, none; in the tongues, 
deeds, daily ways of Maiden Lane, little. Some 
honesty, indeed, and English industry, and 
kindness of heart, and general idea of justice; 
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one Sunday to the next, not artistically beauti- 
ful even in those Sabbatical exhibitions; its 
paraphernalia being chiefly of high pews, 
heavy elocution, and cold grimness of be- 
haviour. 

What chiaroscuro belongs to it—(depend- 
ent mostly on candlelight),—we will, how- 
ever, draw considerately; no goodliness of 
escutcheon, nor other respectability being 
omitted, and the best of their results con- 
fessed, a meek old woman and a child being 
let into a pew, for whom the reading by 
candlelight will be beneficial. 

For the rest, this religion seems to him dis- 
creditable—discredited—not believing in it- 
self; putting forth its authority in a cowardly 
way, watching how far it might be tolerated, 
continually shrinking, disclaiming, fencing, fi- 
nessing; divided against itself, not by stormy 
rents, but by thin fissures, and splittings of 
plaster from the walls. Not to be either 
obeyed, or combated, by an ignorant, yet 
clear-sighted youth; only to be scorned. And 
scorned not one whit the less, though also 
the dome dedicated to it looms high over dis- 
tant winding of the Thames; as St. Mark’s 
campanile rose, for goodly landmark, over 
mirage of lagoon. For St. Mark ruled over 
life; the Saint of London over death; St. 
Mark over St. Mark’s Place, but St. Paul 
over St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Under these influences pass away the first 
reflective hours of life, with such conclusion 
as they can reach. In consequence of a fit of 
illness, he was taken—I cannot ascertain in 
what year—to live with an aunt, at Brent- 
ford; and here, I believe, received some 
schooling, which he seems to have snatched 
vigorously; getting knowledge, at least by 
translation, of the more picturesque classical 
authors, which he turned presently to use, as 
we shall see. Hence also, walks about Putney 
and Twickenham in the summer time ac- 
quainted him with the look of English meadow- 
ground in its restricted states of paddock and 
park; and with some round-headed appear- 
ances of trees, and stately entrances to houses 
of mark; the avenue at Bushy, and the iron 
gates and carved pillars of Hampton, im- 
pressing him apparently with great awe and 
admiration; so that in after life his little 
country house is,—of all places in the world, 
—at Twickenham! Of swans and reedy shores 
he now learns the soft motion and the green 
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And at last fortune wills that the lad’s 
true life shall begin; and one summer’s even- 
ing, after various wonderful stage-coach ex- 
periences on the north road, which gave him 
a love of stage-coaches ever after, he finds 
himself sitting alone among the Yorkshire hills. 
For the first time, the silence of Nature 
round him, her freedom sealed to him, her 
glory opened to him. Peace at last; no roll 
of cart-wheel, nor mutter of sullen voices in 
the back shop; but curlew-cry in space of 
heaven, and welling of bell-toned streamlet 
by its shadowy rock. Freedom at last. Dead- 
wall, dark railing, fenced field, gated garden, 
all passed away like the dream of a prisoner; 
and behold, far as foot or eye can race or 
range, the moor, and cloud. Loveliness at 
last. It is here, then, among these deserted 
vales! Not among men. Those pale, poverty- 
struck, or cruel faces;—that multitudinous, 
marred humanity—are not the only things that 
God has made. Here is something He has made 
which no one has marred. Pride of purple 
rocks, and river pools of blue, and tender 
wilderness of glittering trees, and misty 
lights of evening on immeasurable hills. 

Beauty, and freedom, and peace; and yet 
another teacher, graver than these. Sound 
preaching at last here, in Kirkstall crypt, con- 
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cerning fate and life. Here, where the dark 30 


pool reflects the chancel pillars, and the cat- 
tle lie in unhindered rest, the soft sunshine 
on their dappled bodies, instead of priests’ 
vestments; their white furry hair ruffled a 
little, fitfully, by the evening wind deep- 
scented from the meadow thyme. 

Consider deeply the import to him of this, 
his first sight of ruin, and compare it with the 
effect of the architecture that was around 
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Giorgione. There were indeed aged buildings, 4o 


at Venice, in his time, but none in decay. 
All ruin was removed, and its place filled as 
quickly as in our London; but filled always 
by architecture loftier and more wonderful 


than that whose place it took, the boy him- 4; 


self happy to work upon the walls of it; so 
that the idea of the passing away of the 
strepgth of men and beauty of their works 
neve.’ could occur to him sternly. Brighter 
and brighter the cities of Italy had been 
rising and broadening on hill and plain, for 
three hundred years. He saw only strength 
and immortality, could not but paint both; 
conceived the form of man as deathless, calm 
with power, and fiery with life. 


Turner saw the exact reverse of this. In 
the present work of men, meanness, aimless- 
ness, unsightliness: thin-walled, lath-divided, 
narrow-garreted houses of clay; booths of a 
darksome Vanity Fair, busily base. 

But on Whitby Hill, and by Bolton Brook, 
remained traces of other handiwork. Men who 
could build had been there; and who also had 
wrought, not merely for their own days. But 
to what purpose? Strong faith, and steady 
hands, and patient souls—can this, then, be 
all you have left! this the sum of your 
doing on the earth!—a nest whence the night- 
owl may whimper to the brook, and a ribbed 
skeleton of consumed arches, looming above 
the bleak banks of mist, from its cliff to the 
sear 

As the strength of men to Giorgione, to 
Turner their weakness and vileness, were 
alone visible. They themselves, unworthy or 
ephemeral; their work, despicable, or decayed. 
In the Venetian’s eyes, all beauty depended 
on man’s presence and pride; in Turner’s, on 
the solitude he had left, and the humiliation 


2; he had suffered. 


And thus the fate and issue of all his work 
were determined at once. He must be a painter 
of the strength of nature, there was no beauty 
elsewhere than in that; he must paint also 
the labour and sorrow and passing away of 
men: this was the great human truth visible 
to him. 

Their labour, their sorrow, and their death. 
Mark the three. Labour; by sea and land, in 
field and city, at forge and furnace, helm 
and plough. No pastoral indolence nor classic 
pride shall stand between him and the troub- 
ling of the world; still less between him and 
the toil of his country,—blind, tormented, 
unwearied, marvellous England. 

Also their Sorrow; Ruin of all their glo- 
rious work, passing away of their thoughts 
and their honour, mirage of pleasure, Fat- 
LACY OF Hope; gathering of weed on temple 
step; gaining of wave on deserted strand; 
weeping of the mother for the children, deso- 
late by her breathless first-born in the streets 
of the city, desolate by her last sons slain, 
among the beasts of the field. 

And their Death. That old Greek question 
again;—yet unanswered. The unconquerable 
spectre still flitting among the forest trees 
at twilight; rising ribbed out of the sea-sand; 
—white, a strange Aphrodite—out of the 
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among the clouds; turning the light of their 
sunsets into blood. This has to be looked 
upon, and in a more terrible shape than ever 
Salvator or Durer saw it. The wreck of one 
guilty country does not infer the ruin of all 
countries, and need not cause general terror 
respecting the laws of the universe. Neither 
did the orderly and narrow succession of do- 
mestic joy and sorrow in a small German 
community bring the question in its breadth, 
or in any unresolvable shape, before the mind 
of Durer. But the English death—the Euro- 
pean death of the nineteenth century—was of 
another range and power; more terrible a 
thousandfold in its merely physical grasp and 
grief; more terrible, incalculably, in its mystery 
and shame. What were the robber’s casual 
pang, or the range of the flying skirmish, 
compared to the work of the axe, and the 
sword, and the famine, which was done dur- 
ing this man’s youth on all the hills and plains 
of the Christian earth, from Moscow to 
Gibraltar? He was eighteen years old when 
Napoleon came down on Arcola. Look on the 
map of Europe and count the blood-stains 
on it, between Arcola and Waterloo. 

Not alone those blood-stains on the Alpine 
snow, and the blue of the Lombard plain. 
The English death was before his eyes also. 
No decent, calculable, consoled dying; no 
passing to rest like that of the aged burghers 
of Nuremburg town. No gentle processions to 
church-yards among the fields, the bronze 
crests bossed deep on the memorial tablets, 
and the skylark singing above them from 
among the corn. But the life trampled out 
in the slime of the street, crushed to dust 
amidst the roaring of the wheel, tossed count- 
lessly away into howling winter wind along 
five hundred leagues of rock-fanged shore. 
Or, worst of all, rotted down to forgotten 
graves through years of ignorant patience, and 
vain seeking for help from man, for hope in 
God—infirm, imperfect yearning, as of 
motherless infants starving at the dawn; op- 
pressed royalties of captive thought, vague 
ague-fits of bleak, amazed despair... . 


THE DARK MIRROR 


(From Modern Painters) 


The essential connection of the power of 
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certain, because in many impressive pictures 
the link is slight or local. That the connection 
should exist at a single point is all that we 
need. The comparison with the dress of the 
body may be carried out into the extremest 
parallelism. It may often happen that no 
part of the figure wearing the dress is dis- 
cernible, nevertheless, the perceivable fact 
that the drapery is worn by a figure makes 
all the difference. In one of the most sublime 
figures in the world this is actually so: one 
of the fainting Marys in Tintoret’s Crucifix- 
ton has cast her mantle over her head, and 
her face is lost in its shade, and her whole 
figure veiled in folds of gray. But what the 
difference is between that gray woof, that 
gathers round her as she falls, and the same 
folds cast in a heap upon the ground, that 
difference, and more, exists between the 
power of Nature through which humanity 
is seen, and her power in the desert. Desert— 
whether of leaf or sand—true desertness is 
not in the want of leaves, but of life. Where 
humanity is not, and was not, the best natural 
beauty is more than vain. It is even terrible; 
not as the dress cast aside from the body; 
but as an embroidered shroud hiding a skele- 
ton. 

And on each side of a right feeling in this 
matter there lie, as usual, two opposite er- 
rors. 

The first, that of caring for man only; and 
for the rest of the universe, little, or not at 
all, which, in a measure, was the error of 
the Greeks and Florentines; the other, that 
of caring for the universe only;—for man, 
not at all—which, in a measure, is the error 
of modern science, and of the Art connect- 
ing itself with such science. 

The degree of power which any man may 
ultimately possess in landscape-painting will 
depend finally on his perception of this in- 
fluence. If he has to paint the desert, its 
awfulness—if the garden, its gladsomeness— 
will arise simply and only from his sensi- 
bility to the story of life. Without this he is 
nothing but a scientific mechanist; this, 
though it cannot make him yet a painter, 
raises him to the sphere in which he may 
become one. Nay, the mere shadow and 
semblance of this have given dangerous power 
to works in all other respects unnoticeable; 
and the least degree of its true presence has 
given value to work in all other respects 


landscape with human emotion is not less 55 vain. 
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The true presence, observe, of sympathy 
with the spirit of man. Where this is not, 
sympathy with any higher spirit is impos- 
sible. 

For the directest manifestation of Deity s 
to man is in His own image, that is, in man. 

“In his own image. After his likeness.” Ad 
imaginem et similitudinem Suam. I do not 
know what people in general understand by 
those words. I suppose they ought to be:o 
understood. The truth they contain seems to 
lie at the foundation of our knowledge both 
of God and man; yet do we not usually pass 
the sentence by, in dull reverence, attaching 
no definite sense to it at all? For all practical 
purpose, might it not as well be out of the 
text? 

I have no time, nor much desire, to ex- 
amine the vague expressions of belief with 
which the verse has been encumbered. Let 
us try to find its only possible plain signifi- 
cance. 

It cannot be supposed that the bodily shape 
of man resembles, or resembled, any bodily 
shape in Deity. The likness must therefore 
be, or have been, in the soul. Had it wholly 
passed away, and the Divine soul been altered 
into a soul brutal or diabolic, I suppose we 
should have been told of the change. But we 
are told nothing of the kind. The verse still 
stands as if for our use and trust. It was only 
death which was to be our punishment. Not 
change. So far as we live, the image is still 
there; defiled, if you will; broken, if you 
will; all but effaced, if you will, by death and 
the shadow of it. But not changed. We are 
not made now in any other image than 
God’s. There are, indeed, the two states of 
this image—the earthly and heavenly, but 
both Adamite, both human, both the same 
likeness ; only one defiled, and one pure. So 
that the soul of man is still a mirror, where- 
in may be seen, darkly, the image of the 
mind of God. 

These may seem daring words. I am sorry 45 
that they do; but I am helpless to soften 
them. Discover any other meaning of the text 
if you are able;—but be sure that it is a 
meaning—a meaning in your head and heart; 
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—not a subtle gloss, nor a shifting of one so 


verbal expression into another, both idea- 
less. I repeat, that, to me, the verse has, and 
can have, no other signification than this— 
that the soul of man is a mirror of the mind 
of God. A mirror dark, distorted, broken, use 55 
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what blameful words you please of its state; 
yet in the main, a true mirror, out of which 
alone, and by which alone, we can know any- 
thing of God at all. 

“How?” the reader, perhaps, answers in- 
dignantly. “I know the nature of God by 
revelation, not by looking into myself.” 

Revelation to what? To a nature incapable 
of receiving truth? That cannot be; for only 
to a nature capable of truth, desirous of it, 
distinguishing it, feeding upon it, revelation 
is possible. To a being undesirous of it, and 
hating it, revelation is impossible. There can 
be none to a brute, or fiend. In so far, there- 
fore, as you love truth, and live therein, in 
so far revelation can exist for you;—and in 
so far, your mind is the image of God’s. 

But consider farther, not only to what, but 
by what, is the revelation. By sight? or word? 
If by sight, then to eyes which see justly. 
Otherwise, no sight would be revelation. So 
far, then, as your sight is just, it is the image 
of God’s sight. 

If by words,—how do you know their 
meanings? Here is a short piece of precious 
word revelation, for instance. “God is love.” 

Love! yes. But what is that? The revelation 
does not tell you that, I think. Look into the 
mirror, and you will see. Out of your own 
heart you may know what love is. In no 
other possible way—by no other help or sign. 
All the words and sounds ever uttered, all 
the revelations of cloud, or flame, or crystal, 
are utterly powerless. They cannot tell you, 
in the smallest point, what love means. Only 
the broken mirror can. 

Here is more revelation. “God is just!” 
Just! What is that? The revelation cannot 
help you to discover. You say it is dealing 
equitably or equally. But how do you dis- 
cern the equality? Not by inequality of mind; 
not by a mind incapable of weighing, judging, 
or distributing. If the lengths seem unequal 
in the broken mirror, for you they are un- 
equal; but if they seem equal, then the mirror 
is true. So far as you recognize equality, and 
your conscience tells you what is just, so far 
your mind is the image of God’s: and so far 
as you do not discern this nature of justice 
or equality, the words “God is just” bring no 
revelation to you. 

“But his thoughts are not as our thoughts.” 
No: the sea is not as the standing pool by 
the wayside. Yet when the breeze crisps the 
pool, you may see the image of the breakers, 
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and a likeness of the foam. Nay, in some sort, 
the same foam. If the sea is for ever invisi- 
ble to you, something you may learn of it 
from the pool. Nothing, assuredly, any other- 
wise. 

“But this poor miserable Me! Is this, then, 
all the book I have got to read about God 
in?” Yes, truly so. No other book, nor frag- 
ment of book, than that, will you ever find; 
—no velvet-bound missal, nor frankincensed 
manuscript ;—nothing hieroglyphic nor cunei- 
form; papyrus and pyramid are alike silent 
on this matter;—nothing in the clouds above, 
nor in the earth beneath. That flesh-bound 
volume is the only revelation that is, that 
was, or that can be. In that is the image of 
God painted; in that is the law of God writ- 
ten; in that is the promise of God revealed. 
Know thyself; for through thyself only thou 
canst know God. 


Through the glass, darkly. But, except 
through the glass, in nowise. 
A tremulous crystal, waved as water, 


poured out upon the ground;—you may de- 
file it, despise it, pollute it at your pleasure, 
and at your peril; for on the peace of those 
weak waves must all the heaven you shall 
ever gain be first seen; and threugh such 
purity as you can win for those dark waves, 
must all the light of the risen Sun of right- 
eousness be bent down, by faint refraction. 
Cleanse them, and calm them, as you love 
your life. 

Therefore it is that all the power of nature 
depends on subjection to the human soul. Man 
is the sun of the world; more than the real 
sun. The fire of his wonderful heart is the 
only light and heat worth gauge or measure. 
Where he is, are the tropics; where he is 
not, the ice-world. 


THE GRAND STYLE 
(From Modern Painters) - 


. . . It seems to me, and may seem to the 
reader, strange that we should need to ask 
the question, “What is poetry?” Here is a 
word we have been using all our lives, and, 
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I suppose, with a very distinct idea attached so 


to it; and when I am now called upon to give 
a definition of this idea, I find myself at a 
pause. What is more singular, I do not at 
present recollect hearing the question often 


and I never recollect hearing it answered, 
or even attempted to be answered. In gen- 
eral, people shelter themselves under meta- 
phors, and while we hear poetry described as 
an utterance of the soul, an effusion of Di- 
vinity, or voice of nature, or in other terms 
equally elevated and obscure, we never attain 
anything like a definite explanation of the 
character which actually distinguishes it from 
prose. 

I come, after some embarrassment, to the 
conclusion, that poetry is “the suggestion, by 
the imagination, of noble grounds for the 
noble emotions.” I mean, by the noble 
emotions, those four principal sacred passions 
—Love, Veneration, Admiration, and Joy 
(this latter especially, if unselfish); and their 
opposites—Hatred, Indignation (or Scorn), 
Horror, and Grief,—this last when unselfish, 
becoming Compassion. These passions in their 
various combinations constitute what is called 
“poetical feeling” when they are felt on noble 
grounds, that is, on great and true grounds. 
Indignation, for instance, is a poetical feel- 
ing, if excited by serious injury; but it is 
not a poetical feeling if entertained on be- 
ing cheated out of a small sum of money. 
It is very possible the manner of the cheat 
may have been such as to justify consider- 
able indignation; but the feeling is neverthe- 
less not poetical unless the grounds of it be 
large as well as just. In like manner, energetic 
admiration may be excited in certain minds 
by a display of fireworks, or a street of hand- 
some shops; but the feeling is not poetical, 
because the grounds of it are false, and there- 
fore ignoble. There is in reality nothing to 
deserve admiration either in the firing of 
packets of gunpowder, or in the display of 
the stocks.of warehouses. But admiration ex- 
cited by the budding of a flower is a poetical 
feeling, because it is impossible that this 
manifestation of spiritual power and_ vital 
beauty can ever be enough admired. 

Farther, it is necessary to the existence of 
poetry that the grounds of these feelings 
should be furnished by the imagination. Po- 
etical feeling, that is to say, mere noble emo- 
tion, is not poetry. It is happily inherent in 
all human nature deserving the name, and is 
found often to be purest in the least sophis- 


ticated. But the power of assembling, by the 


help of the imagination, such images as wili 
excite these feelings, is the power of the poet 
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Now this power of exciting the emotions 
depends of course on the richness of the 
imagination, and on its choice of those im- 
ages which, in combination, will be most ef- 
fective, or, for the particular work to be done, 5 
most fit. And it is altogether impossible for 
a writer not endowed with invention to con- 
ceive what tools a true poet will make use of, 
or in what way he will apply them, or what 
unexpected results he will bring out by them; 
so that it is vain to say that the details of 
poetry ought to possess, or ever do possess, 
any definite character. Generally speaking, 
poetry runs into finer and more delicate de- 
tails than prose; but the details are not poet- 
ical because they are more delicate, but be- 
cause they are employed so as to bring out 
an affecting result. For instance, no one but 
a true poet would have thought of exciting 
our pity for a bereaved father by describing 
his way of locking the door of his house: 


“Perhaps to himself at that moment he said, 

‘The key I must take, for my Ellen is dead’; 

But of this in my ears not a word did he speak; , 

And he went to the chase with a tear on his 
cheek.” 


In like manner, in painting, it is altogether 
impossible to say beforehand what details a 
great painter may make poetical by his use 30 
of them to excite noble emotions: and we 
shall, therefore, find presently that a paint- 
ing is to be classed in the great or inferior 
schools, not according to the kind of details 
which it represents, but according to the uses 
for which it employs them. 

It is only farther to be noticed, that in- 
finite confusion has been introduced into this 
subject by the careless and illogical custom 
of opposing painting to poetry, instead of re- 
garding poetry as consisting in a noble use, 
whether of colours or words. Painting is prop- 
erly to be opposed to speaking or writing, 
but not to poetry. Both painting and speak- 
ing are methods of expression. Poetry is the 
employment of either for the noblest pur- 
poses. 

This question being thus far determined, 
we may proceed with our paper in the Jdler. 

“Tt is very difficult to determine the exact 
degree of enthusiasm that the arts of Paint- 
ing and Poetry may admit. There may, per- 
haps, be too great indulgence as well as too 
great a restraint of imagination; if the one 
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duces what is full as bad, lifeless insipidity. 
An intimate knowledge of the passions, and 
good sense, but not common sense, must at 
last determine its limits. It has been thought, 
and I believe with reason, that Michael An- 
gelo sometimes transgressed those limits; and, 
I think, I have seen figures of him of which 
it was very difficult to determine whether 
they were in the highest degree sublime or 
extremely ridiculous. Such faults may be said 
to be the ebullitions of genius; but at least he 
had this merit, that he never was insipid; and 
whatever passion his works may excite, they 
will always escape contempt. 

“What I have had under consideration is 
the sublimest style, particularly that of Mi- 
chael Angelo, the Homer of painting. Other 
kinds may admit of this naturalness, which of 
the lowest kind is the chief merit; but in 
painting, as in poetry, the highest style has 
the least of common nature.” 

From this passage we gather three impor- 
tant indications of the supposed nature of the 
Great Style. That it is the work of men in 
a state of enthusiasm. That it is like the writ- 
ing of Homer; and that it has as little as 
possible of “common nature” in it. 

First, it is produced by men in a state of 
enthusiasm. That is, by men who feel strongly 
and nobly; for we do not call a strong feel- 
ing of envy, jealousy, or ambition, enthu- 
siasm. That is, therefore, by men who feel 
poetically. This much we may admit, I think, 
with perfect safety. Great art is produced by 
men who feel acutely and nobly; and it is in 
some sort an expression of this personal feel- 
ing. We can easily conceive that there may 
be a sufficiently marked distinction between 
such art, and that which is produced by men 
who do not feel at all, but who reproduce, 
though ever so accurately, yet coldly, like 
human mirrors, the scenes which pass before 
their eyes. 

Secondly, Great Art is like the writing of 
Homer, and this chiefly because it has little 
of “common nature” in it. We are not clearly 
informed what is meant by common nature 
in this passage. Homer seems to describe a 
great deal of what is common:—cookery, for 
instance, very carefully in all its processes. 
T suppose the passage in the Jizad which, on 
the whole, has excited most admiration, is 
that which describes a wife’s sorrow at part- 
ing from her husband, and a child’s fright 


produces incoherent monsters, the other pro- 55 at its father’s helmet; and I hope, at least, 
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the former feeling may be considered “com- 
mon nature.” -But the true greatness of Ho- 
mer’s style is, doubtless, held by our author 
to consist in his imaginations of things not 
only uncommon but impossible (such as spir- 
its in brazen armour, or monsters with heads 
of men and bodies of beasts), and in his oc- 
casional delineations of the human character 
and form in their utmost, or heroic, strength 
and beauty. We gather then on the whole, 
that a painter in the Great Style must be 
enthusiastic, or full of emotion, and must 
paint the human form in its utmost strength 
and beauty, and perhaps certain impossible 
forms besides, liable by persons not in an 
equally enthusiastic state of mind to be looked 
upon as in some degree absurd. This I pre- 
sume to be Reynolds’s meaning, and to be 
all that he intends us to gather from his 
comparisons of the Great Style with the writ- 
ings of Homer. But if that comparison be a 
just one ‘in all respects, surely two other 
corollaries ought to be drawn from it, name- 
ly,—first, that these Heroic or Impossible 
images are to be mingled with others very 
unheroic and very possible; and, secondly, 
that in the representation of the Heroic or 
Impossible forms, the greatest care must be 
taken in finishing the details, so that a paint- 
er must not be satisfied with painting well the 
countenance and the body of his hero, but 
ought to spend the greatest part of his time 
(as Homer the greatest number of verses) 
in elaborating the sculptured pattern on his 
Siitel|deeayeae 


OF THE PATHETIC FALLACY 


(From Modern Painters) 


... Now, therefore, putting these tire- 
some and absurd words quite out of our way, 
we may go on at our ease to examine the 
point in question,—namely, the difference be- 
tween the ordinary, proper, and true appear- 
ances of things to us; and the extraordinary, 
or false appearances, when we are under the 
influence of emotion, or contemplative fancy; 
false appearances, I say, as being entirely un- 
connected with any real power or character 
in the object, and only imputed to it by us. 

For instance— 

“The spendthrift crocus, bursting through the 


mould 
Naked and shivering, with his cup of gold.” 
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This is very beautiful, and yet very untrue. 
The crocus is not a spendthrift, but a hardy 
plant; its yellow is not gold, but saffron. How 
is it that we enjoy so much the having it 
put into our heads that it is anything else 
than a plain crocus? 

It is an important question. For, through- 
out our past reasonings about art, we have 
always found that nothing could be good or 
useful, or ultimately pleasurable, which was 
untrue. But here is something pleasurable in 
written poetry which is nevertheless untrue. 
And what is more, if we think over our fa- 
vourite poetry, we shall find it full of this 
kind of fallacy, and that we like it all the 
more for being so. 

It will appear also, on consideration of the 
matter, that this fallacy is of two principal 
kinds. Either, as in this case of the crocus, 
it is the fallacy of wilful fancy, which in- 
volves no real expectation that it will be 
believed; or else it is a fallacy caused by an 
excited state of the feelings, making us, for 
the time, more or less irrational. Of the 
cheating of the fancy we shall have to speak 
presently; but, in this chapter, I want to ex- 
amine the nature of the other error, that 
which the mind admits when affected strongly 
by emotion. Thus, for instance, in Alton 
Locke,— 


“They rowed her in across the rolling foam— 
The cruel, crawling foam.” 


The foam is not cruel, neither does it crawl. 
The state of mind which attributes to it 
these characters of a living creature is one 
in which the reason is unhinged by grief. All 
violent feelings have the same effect. They 
produce in us a falseness in all our impres- 
sions of external things, which I would gen- 
erally characterize as the “pathetic fallacy.” 

Now we are in the habit of considering 
this fallacy as eminently a character of poet- 
ical description, and the temper of mind in 
which we allow it, as one eminently poetical, 
because passionate. But I believe, if we look 
well into the matter, that we shall find the 
greatest poets do not often admit this kind 
of falseness,—that it is only the second order 
of poets who much delight in it. 

Thus, when Dante describes the spirits fall- 
ing from the bank of Acheron “as dead leaves 
flutter from a bough,’ he gives the most 
perfect image possible of their utter light- 
ness, feebleness, passiveness, and scattering 
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agony of despair, without, however, for an in- 
stant losing his own clear perception that 
these are souls, and those are leaves; he 
makes no confusion of one with the other. 
But when Coleridge speaks of 5 


“The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can.” 


he has a morbid, that is to say, a so far false, 
idea about the leaf; he fancies a life in it, 
and will, which there are not; confuses its 
powerlessness with choice, its fading death 
with merriment, and the wind that shakes it 
with music. Here, however, there is some 
beauty, even in the morbid passage; but take 
an instance in Homer and Pope. Without the 
knowledge of Ulysses, Elpenor, his youngest 
follower, has fallen from an upper chamber 
in the Circean palace, and has been left dead, 
unmissed by his leader or companions, in the 
haste of their departure. They cross the sea 
to the Cimmerian land; and Ulysses sum- 
mons the shades from Tartarus. The first 
which appears is that of the lost Elpenor. 
Ulysses, amazed, and in exactly the spirit of 
bitter and terrified lightness which is seen 
in Hamlet, addresses the spirit with the sim- 
ple, startled words:— 


20 


“Elpenor! How camest thou under the shadowy 
darkness? 
Hast thou come faster on foot than I in my black 
ship ?” 


30 


Which Pope renders thus :— 


Ww 
umn 


“O, say, what angry power Elpenor led 

To glide in shades, and wander with the dead? 

How could thy soul, by realms and seas disjoined, 

Outfly the nimble sail, and leave the lagging 
wind P” 


I sincerely hope the reader finds no pleas- 40 
ure here, either in the nimbleness of ‘the sail, 
or the laziness of the wind! And yet how 
is it that these conceits are so painful now, 
when they have been pleasant to us in the 
other instances? 

For a very simple reason. They are not a 
pathetic fallacy at all, for they are put into 
the mouth of the wrong passion—a passion 
which never could possibly have spoken them 
—agonized curiosity. Ulysses wants to know 
the facts of the matter; and the very last 
thing his mind could do at the moment would 
be to pause, or suggest In anywise what was 
not a fact. The delay in the first three lines, 
and conceit in the last, jar upon us instantly s5 


45 


50 


like the most frightful discord in music. No 
poet of true imaginative power could pos- 
sibly have written the passage... . 


SERVILE AND FREE WORKMEN 


(From The Stones of Venice) 


... Of servile ornament, the principal 
schools are the Greek, Ninevite, and Egyp- 
tian; but their servility is of different kinds. 
The Greek master-workman was far ad- 
vanced in knowledge and power above the 
Assyrian or Egyptian. Neither he nor those 
for whom he worked could endure the appear- 
ance of imperfection in anything; and there- 
fore what ornament he appointed to be done 
by those beneath him was composed of mere 
geometrical forms,—balls, ridges, and per- 
fectly symmetrical foliage—which could be 
executed with absolute precision by line and 
rule, and were as perfect in their way, when 
completed, as his own figure sculpture. The 
Assyrian and Egyptian, on the contrary, less 
cognizant of accurate form in anything, were 
content to allow their figure sculpture to be 
executed by inferior workmen, but lowered 
the method of its treatment to a standard 
which every workman could reach, and then 
trained him by discipline so rigid that there 
was no chance of his falling beneath the 
standard appointed. The Greek gave to the 
lower workman no subject which he could 
not perfectly execute. The Assyrian gave him 
subjects which he could only execute imper- 
fectly, but fixed a legal standard for his im- 
perfection. The workman was, in both sys- 
tems, a slave. 

But in the medieval, or especially Chris- 
tian, system of ornament, this slavery is done 
away with altogether; Christianity having rec- 
ognized, in small things as well as great, the 
individual value of every soul. But it not only 
recognizes its value; it confesses its imperfec- 
tion, in only bestowing dignity upon the 
acknowledgment of unworthiness. That ad- 
mission of lost power and fallen nature, 
which the Greek or Ninevite felt to be in- 
tensely painful, and, as far as might be, al- 
together refused, the Christian makes daily 
and hourly, contemplating the fact of it with- 
out fear, as tending, in the end, to God’s 
greater glory. Therefore, to every spirit which 
Christianity summons to her service, her ex- 
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hortation is: Do what you can, and confess 
frankly what you are unable to do; neither 
let your effort be shortened for fear of fail- 
ure, nor your confession silenced for fear 
of shame. And it is perhaps the principal ad- 
mirableness of ‘the Gothic schools of archi- 
tecture, that they thus receive the results of 
the labour of inferior minds, and out of frag- 
ments full of imperfection, and betraying that 
imperfection in every touch, indulgently raise 
up a stately and unaccusable whole. 

But the modern English mind has this 
much in common with that of the Greek, that 
it intensely desires, in all things, the utmost 
completion or perfection compatible with their 
nature. This is a noble character in the ab- 
stract, but becomes ignoble when it causes 
us to forget the relative dignities of that na- 
ture itself, and to prefer the perfectness of 
the lower nature to the imperfection of the 
higher; not considering that as, judged by 
such a rule, all the brute animals would be 
preferable to man, because more perfect in 
their functions and kind, and yet are always 
held inferior to him, so also in the works of 
man, those which are more perfect in their 
kind are always inferior to those which are, in 
their nature, liable to more faults and short- 
comings. For the finer the nature, the more 
flaws it will show through the clearness of it; 
and it is a law of this universe that the best 
things shall be seldomest seen in their best 
form. The wild grass grows well and strongly, 
one year with another; but the wheat is, ac- 
cording to the greater nobleness of its nature, 
liable to the bitterer blight. And therefore, 
while in all things that we see or do, we are 
to desire perfection, and strive for it, we are 
nevertheless not to set the meaner thing, in 
its narrow accomplishment, above the nobler 
thing, in its mighty progress; not to esteem 
smooth minuteness above shattered majesty; 
not to prefer mean victory to honourable de- 
feat; not to lower the level of our aim, that 
we may the more surely enjoy the compla- 
cericy of success. But above all, in our deal- 
ings with the souls of other men, we are to 
take care how we check, by severe require- 
ment or narrow caution, efforts which might 
otherwise lead to a noble issue; and still 
more, how we withhold our admiration from 
great excellences, because they are mingled 
with rough faults. Now in the make and na- 
ture of every man, however rude or simple, 
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some powers for better things: some tardy 
imagination, torpid capacity of emotion, tot- 
tering steps of thought, there are, even at 
the worst; and in most cases it is all our own 
fault that they ave tardy or torpid. But they 
cannot be strengthened, unless we are con- 
tent to take them in their feebleness, and un- 
less we prize and honour them in their im- 
perfection above the best and most perfect 
manual skill. And this is what we have to do 
with all our labourers; to look for the 
thoughtful part of them, and get that out of 
them, whatever we lose for it, whatever faults 
and errors we are obliged to take with it. For 
the best that is in them cannot manifest it- 
self, but in company with much error. Under- 
stand this clearly: You can teach a man to 
draw a straight line, and to cut one; to strike 
a curved line, and to carve it; and to copy 
and carve any number of given lines or forms, 
with admirable speed and perfect precision; 
and you find his work perfect of its kind: 
but if you ask him to think about any of 
those forms, to consider if he cannot find 
any better in his own head, he stops; his exe- 
cution becomes hesitating; he thinks, and ten 
to one he thinks wrong; ten te one he makes 
a mistake in the first touch he gives to his 
work as a thinking being. But you have made 
a man of him for all that. He was only a 
machine before, an animated tool. 

And observe, you are put to stern choice in 
this matter. You must either make a tool of 
the creature, or a man of him. You cannot 
make both. Men were not intended to work 
with the accuracy of tools, to be precise and 
perfect in all their actions. If you will have 
that precision out of them, and make their 
fingers measure degrees like cog-wheels, and 
their arms strike curves like compasses, you 
must unhumanize them. All the energy of their 
spirits must be given to make cogs and com- 
passes of themselves. All their attention and 
strength must go to the accomplishment of the 
mean act. The eye of the soul must be bent 
upon the finger-point, and the soul’s force 
must fill all the invisible nerves that guide it, 
ten hours a day, that it may not err from its 
steely precision, and so soul and sight be worn 
away, and the whole human being be lost at 
last—a heap of sawdust, so far as its intel- 
lectual work in this world is concerned; saved 
only by its Heart, which cannot go into the 
form of cogs and compasses, but expands, 


whom we employ in manual labour, there ares after the ten hours are over, into fireside hu- 
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manity. On the other hand, if you will make 
a man of the working creature, you cannot 
make a tool. Let him but begin to imagine, 
to think, to try to do anything worth doing; 
and the engine-turned precision is lost at 
once. Out come all his roughness, all his dul- 
ness, all his incapability; shame upon shame, 
failure upon failure, pause after pause: but 
out comes the whole majesty of him also; 
and we know the height of it only when we 
see the clouds settling upon him. And, 
whether the clouds be bright or dark, there 
will be transfiguration behind and within 
them. 

And now, reader, look round this English 
room of yours, about which you have been 
proud so often, because the work of it was so 
good and strong, and the ornaments of it so 
finished. Examine again all those accurate 
mouldings, and perfect polishings, and un- 
erring adjustments of the seasoned wood and 
tempered steel. Many a time you have ex- 
ulted over thein, and thought how great Eng- 
land was, because her slightest work was 
done so thoroughly. Alas! if read rightly, these 
perfectnesses are signs of a slavery in our 
England a thousand times more bitter and 
more degrading than that of the scourged 
African, or helot Greek. Men may be beat- 
en, chained, tormented, yoked like cat- 
tle, slaughtered like summer flies, and yet 
remain in one sense, and the best sense, 
free. But to smother their souls within 
them, to blight and hew into rotting pol- 
lards the suckling branches of their human 
intelligence, to make the flesh and _ skin 
which, after the worm’s work on it, is to see 
God, into leathern things to yoke machinery 
with,—this it is to be slave-masters indeed; 
and there might be more freedom in England, 
though her feudal lords’ lightest words were 
worth men’s lives, and though the blood of 
the vexed husbandman dropped in the fur- 
rows of her fields, than there is while the ani- 
mation of her multitudes is sent like fuel 
to feed the factory smoke, and the strength 
of them is given daily to be wasted into the 
fineness of a web, or racked into the exactness 
of a line. 

And, on the other hand, go forth again to 
gaze upon the old cathedral front, where you 
have smiled so often at the fantastic igno- 
rance of the old sculptors: examine once 
more those ugly goblins, and formless mon- 
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id; but do not mock at them, for they are 
signs of the life and liberty of every work- 
man who struck the stone; a freedom of 
thought, and rank in scale of being, such as 
no laws, no charters, no charities can secure; 
but which it must be the first aim of all 
Europe to regain for her children. 

Let me not be thought to speak wildly or 
extravagantly. It is verily this degradation 
of the operative into a machine, which, more 
than any other evil of the times, is leading 
the mass of the nations everywhere into vain. 
incoherent, destructive struggling for a free- 
dom of which they cannot explain the nature 
to themselves. Their universal outcry against 
wealth, and against nobility, is not forced 
from them either by the pressure of famine 
or the sting of mortified pride. These do 
much, and have done much in all ages; but 
the foundations of society were never yet 
shaken as they are at this day. It is not that 
men are ill fed, but that they have no pleas- 
ure in the work by which they make their 
bread, and therefore look to wealth as the 


5 only means of pleasure. It is not that men 


are pained by the scorn of the upper classes, 
but they cannot endure their own; for they 
feel that the kind of labour to which they are 
condemned is verily a degrading one, and 
makes them less than men. Never had the 
upper classes so much sympathy with the 
lower, or charity for them, as they have at 
this day, and yet never were they so much 
hated by them: for, of old, the separation 
between the noble and the poor was merely 
a wall built by law; now it is a veritable 
difference in level of standing, a precipice 
between upper and lower grounds in the field 
of humanity, and there is pestilential air at 
the bottom of it. I know not if a day is 
ever to come when the nature of right free- 
dom will be understood, and when men will 
see that to obey another man, to labour for 
him, yield reverence to him or to his place, 
is not slavery. It is often the best kind of 
liberty,—liberty from care. The man who 
says to one, Go, and he goeth, and to an- 
other Come, and he cometh, has, in most 
cases, more sense of restraint and difficulty 
than the man who obeys him. The movements 
of the one are hindered by the burden on 
his shoulder; of the other, by the bridle on 
his lips: there is no way by which the burden 
may be lightened; but we need not suffer 


sters, and stern statues, anatomiless and rig- ss from the bridle if we do not champ at it. 
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To yield reverence to another, to hold our- 
selves and our lives at his disposal, is not 
slavery; often it is the noblest state in which 
a man can live in this world. There is, in- 
deed, a reverence which is servile, that is 
to say irrational or selfish: but there is also 
noble reverence, that is to say, reasonable and 
loving; and a man is never so noble as when 
he is reverent in this kind; nay, even if the 
feeling pass the bounds of mere reason, so 
that it be loving, a man is raised by it. Which 
had, in reality, most of the serf nature in 
him,—the Irish peasant who was lying in 
wait yesterday for his landlord, with his mus- 
ket muzzle thrust through the ragged hedge; 
or that old mountain servant, who two hun- 
dred years ago, at Inverkeithing, gave up his 
own life and the lives of his seven sons for 
his chief?—as each fell, calling forth his 
brother to the death, “Another for Hector!” 
And therefore, in all ages and all countries, 
reverence has been paid and sacrifice made 
by men to each other, not only without com- 
plaint, but rejoicingly; and famine, and peril, 
and sword, and all evil, and all shame, have 
been borne willingly in the causes of masters 
and kings; for all these gifts of the heart 
ennobled the men who gave not less than the 
men who received them, and nature prompt- 
ed, and God rewarded the sacrifice. But to 
feel their souls withering within them, un- 
thanked, to find their whole being sunk into 
an unrecognized abyss, to be counted off into 
a heap of mechanism, numbered with its 
wheels, and weighed with its hammer strokes; 
—this nature bade not,—this God blesses not, 
—this humanity for no long time is able to 
endure. We have much studied and much 
perfected, of late, the great civilized inven- 
tion of the division of labour; only we give 
it a false name. It is not, truly speaking, the 
labour that is divided; but the men:—di- 
vided into mere segments of men—broken 
into small fragments and crumbs of life; so 
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that all the little piece of intelligence that 45 


is left in a man is not enough to make a 
pin, or a nail, but exhausts itself in making 
the point of a pin or the head of a nail. Now 
it is a good and desirable thing, truly, to 
make many pins in a day; but if we could 
only see with what crystal sand their points 
were polished,—sand of human soul, much 
to be magnified before it can be discerned for 
what it is;——we should think there might be 
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rises from all our manufacturing cities, loud- 
er than their furnace blast, is all in very 
deed for this——that we manufacture every- 
thing there except men; we blanch cotton, 
and strengthen steel, and refine sugar, and 
shape pottery; but to brighten, to strengthen, 
to refine, or to form a single living spirit, 
never enters into our estimate of advantages. 
And all the evil to which that cry is urging 
our myriads can be met only in one way: 
not by teaching or preaching, for to teach 
them is but to show them their misery, and 
to preach to them, if we do nothing more 
than preach, is to mock at it. It can be met 
only by a right understanding, on the part 
of all classes, of what kinds of labour are 
good for men, raising them, and making them 
happy; by a determined sacrifice of such 
convenience, or beauty, or cheapness as is to 
be got only by the degradation of the work- 
man; and by equally determined demand for 
the products and results of healthy and en- 
nobling labour. 

And how, it will be asked, are these prod- 
ucts to be recognized, and this demand to be 
regulated? Easily: by the observance of three 
broad and simple rules: 

1. Never encourage the manufacture of 
any article not absolutely necessary, in the 
production of which Invention has no share. 

2. Never demand an exact finish for its 
own sake, but only for some practical or noble 
end. 

3. Never encourage imitation or copying of 
any kind, except for the sake of preserving 
record of great works... . 


ST. MARK’S 


(From The Stones of Venice) 


. .. And now I wish that the reader, be- 
fore I bring him into St. Mark’s Place, would 
imagine himself for a little time in a quiet 
English cathedral town, and walk with me to 
the west front of its cathedral. Let us go 
together up the more retired street, at the 
end of which we can see the pinnacles of one 
of the towers, and then through the low grey 
gateway, with its battlemented top and small 
latticed window in the centre, into the inner 
private-looking road or close, where nothing 
goes in but the carts of the tradesmen who 
supply the bishop and the chapter, and where 


some loss in it also. And the great cry that ss there are little shaven grass-plots, fenced in 
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by neat rails, before old-fashioned groups of 
somewhat diminutive and excessively trim 
houses, with little oriel and bay windows jut- 
ting out here and there, and deep wooden 
cornices and eaves painted cream colour and s 
white, and small porches to their doors in 
the shape of cockle-shells, or little, crooked, 
thick, indescribable wooden gables warped 
a little on one side; and so forward till we 
come to larger houses, also old-fashioned, 
but of red brick, and with gardens behind 
them, and fruit walls, which show here and 
there, among the nectarines, the vestiges of 
an old cloister arch or shaft, and looking in 
front on the cathedral square itself, laid out 
in rigid divisions of smooth grass and gravel 
walk, yet not uncheerful, especially on the 
sunny side, where the canons’ children are 
walking with their nursery-maids. And _ so, 
taking care not to tread on the grass, we will 
go along the straight walk to the west front, 
and there stand for a time, looking up at its 
deep-pointed porches and the dark places 
between their pillars where there were statues 
once, and where the fragments, here and 
there of a stately figure are still left, which 
has in it the likeness of a king, perhaps in- 
deed a king on earth, perhaps a saintly king 
long ago in heaven; and so higher and higher 
up to the great mouldering wall of rugged 30 
sculpture and confused arcades, shattered, 
and grey, and grisly with heads of dragons 
and mocking fiends, worn by the rain and 
swirling winds into yet unseemlier shape, and 
coloured on their stony scales by the deep 35 
russet-orange lichen, melancholy gold; and so, 
higher still, to the bleak towers, so far above 
that the eye loses itself among the bosses of 
their traceries, though they are rude and 
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strong, and only sees like a drift of eddying 40 


black points, now closing, now scattering, and 
now settling suddenly into invisible places 
among the bosses and flowers, the crowd of 
restless birds that fill the whole square with 


that strange clangour of theirs, so harsh and 4; 


yet so soothing, like the cries of birds on a 

solitary coast between the cliffs and sea. 
Think for a little while of that scene, and 

the meaning of all its small formalisms, mixed 


with its serene sublimity. Estimate its se- so 


cluded, continuous, drowsy felicities, and its 
evidence of the sense and steady perform- 
ance of such kind of duties as can be regu- 
lated by the cathedral clock; and weigh the 


influence of those dark towers on all who have ;; 
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passed through the lonely square at their feet 
for centuries, and on all who have seen them 
rising far away over the wooded plain, or 
catching on their square masses the last rays 
of the sunset, when the city at their feet 
was indicated only by the mist at the bend 
of the river. And then let us quickly recollect 
that we are in Venice, and land at the extrem- 
ity of the Calla Lunga Can Moisé, which 
may be considered as there answering to the 
secluded street that led us to our English 
cathedral gateway. 

We find ourselves in a paved alley, some 
seven feet wide where it is widest, full of 
people, and resonant with cries of itinerant 
salesmen,—a shriek in their beginning, and 
dying away into a kind of brazen ringing, 
all the worse for its confinement between the 
high houses of the passage along which we 
have to make our way. Over-head, an in- 
extricable confusion of rugged shutters, and 
iron balconies and chimney flues, pushed out 
on brackets to save room, and arched win- 
dows with projecting sills of Istrian stone, 
and gleams of green leaves here and there 
where a fig-tree branch escapes over a lower 
wall from some inner cortile, leading the eye 
up to the narrow stream of blue sky high 
over all. On each side, a row of shops, as 
densely set as may be, occupying, in fact, 
intervals ~between the square stone shafts, 
about eight feet high, which carry the first 
floors: intervals of which one is narrow and 
serves as a door; the other is, in the more 
respectable shops, wainscotted to the height 
of the counter and glazed above, but in those 
of the poorer tradesmen left open to the 
ground, and the wares laid on benches and 
tables in the open air, the light in all cases 
entering at the front only, and fading away 
in a few feet from the threshold into a gloom 
which the eye from without cannot penetrate, 
but which is generally broken by a ray or two 
from a feeble lamp at the back of the shop, 
suspended before a print of the Virgin. The 
less pious shopkeeper sometimes leaves his 
lamp unlighted, and is contented with a penny 
print; the more religious one has his print 
coloured and set in a little shrine with a 
gilded or figured fringe, with perhaps a faded 
flower or two on each side, and his lamp burn- 
ing brilliantly. Here, at the fruiterer’s, where 
the dark-green water-melons are heaped upon 
the counter like cannon balls, the Madonna 
has a tabernacle of fresh laurel leaves; but 
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the pewterer next door has let his lamp out, 
and there is nothing to be seen in his shop 
but the dull gleam of the studded patterns 
on the copper pans, hanging from his roof 
in the darkness. Next comes a “Vendita Frit- 
tole e Liquori,” where the Virgin, enthroned 
in a very humble manner beside a tallow can- 
dle on a back shelf, presides over certain 
ambrosial morsels of a nature too ambiguous 
to be defined or enumerated. But a few steps 
farther on, at the regular wine-shop of the 
calle, where we are offered ‘‘Vino Nostrani a 
Soldi 28.32,” the Madonna is in great glory, 
enthroned above ten or a dozen large red 
casks of three-year-old vintage, and flanked 
by goodly ranks of bottles of Maraschino, 
and two crimson lamps; and for the evening, 
when the gondoliers will come to drink out, 
under her auspices, the money they have 
gained during the day, she will have a whole 
chandelier. 

A yard or two farther, we pass the hostelry 
of the Black Eagle, and, glancing as we pass 
through the square door of marble, deeply 
moulded, in the outer wall, we see the 
shadows of its pergola of vines resting on an 
ancient well, with a pointed shield carved on 
its side; and so presently emerge on the 
bridge and Campo San Moisé, whence to 
the entrance into St. Mark’s Place, called the 
Bocca di Piazza (mouth of the square), the 
Venetian character is nearly destroyed, first 
by the frightful fagade of San Moisé, which 
we will pause at another time to examine, and 


then by the modernizing of the shops as they 35 


near the piazza, and the mingling with the 
lower Venetian populace of lounging groups 
of English and Austrians. We will push fast 
through them into the shadow of the pillars 
at the end of the “Bocca di Piazza,” and then 
we forget them all; for between those pillars 
there opens a great light, and, in the midst 
of it, as we advance slowly, the vast tower 
of St. Mark seems to lift itself visibly forth 
from the level field of chequered stones; and, 
on each side, the countless arches prolong 
themselves into ranged symmetry, as if the 
rugged and irregular houses that pressed to- 
gether above us in the dark alley had been 
struck back into sudden obedience and lovely 
order, and all their rude casements and bro- 
ken walls had been transformed into arches 
charged with goodly sculpture, and fluted 
shafts of delicate stone. 
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those troops of ordered arches there rises a 
vision out of the earth, and all the great 
square seems to have opened from it in a 
kind of awe, that we may see it far away; 
—a multitude of pillars and white domes, 
clustered into a long low pyramid of coloured 
light; a treasure-heap, it seems, partly of 
gold, and partly of opal and mother-of-pearl, 
hollowed beneath into five great vaulted 
porches, ceiled with fair mosaic, and beset 
with sculpture of alabaster, clear as amber 
and delicate as ivory,—sculpture fantastic and 
involved, of palm leaves and lilies, and grapes 
and pomegranates, and birds clinging and 
fluttering among the branches, all twined to- 
gether into an endless network of buds and 
plumes; and, in the midst of it, the solemn 
forms of angels, sceptred, and robed to the 
feet, and leaning to each other across the 
gates, their figures indistinct among the 
gleaming of the golden ground through the 
leaves beside them, interrupted and dim, like 
the morning light as it faded back among the 
branches of Eden, when first its gates were 
angel-guarded long ago. And round the walls 
of the porches there are set pillars of varie- 
gated stones, jasper and porphyry, and deep- 
green serpentine spotted with flakes of snow, 
and marbles, that half refuse and half yield 
to the sunshine, Cleopatra-like, “their bluest 
veins to kiss’—the shadow, as it steals back 
from them, revealing line after line of azure 
undulation, as a receding tide leaves the 
waved sand; their capitals rich with inter- 
woven tracery, rooted knots of herbage, and 
drifting leaves of acanthus and vine, and mys- 
tical signs, all beginning and ending in the 
Cross; and above them, in the broad archi- 
volts, a continuous chain of language and of 
life—angels, and the signs of heaven, and the 
labours of men, each in its appointed season 
upon the earth; and above these, another 
range of glittering pinnacles, mixed with 
white arches edged with scarlet flowers,—a 
confusion of delight, amidst which the breasts 
of the Greek horses are seen blazing in their 
breadth of golden strength, and the St. Mark’s 
Lion, lifted on a blue field covered with stars, 
until at last, as if in ecstasy, the crests of the 


o arches break into a marble foam, and toss 


themselves far into the blue sky in flashes 
and wreaths of sculptured spray, as if the 
breakers on the Lido shore had been frost- 
bound before they fell, and the sea-nymphs 


And well may they fall back, for beyondss had inlaid them with coral and amethyst. 
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Between that grim cathedral of England 
and this, what an interval! There is a type of 
it in the very birds that haunt them; for, in- 
stead of the restless crowd, hoarse-voiced and 
sable-winged, drifting on the bleak upper air, 
the St. Mark’s porches are full of doves, that 
nestle among the marble foliage, and mingle 
the soft iridescence of their living plumes, 
changing at every motion, with the tints, 
hardly less lovely, that have stood unchanged 
for seven hundred years. 

And what effect has this splendour on those 
who pass beneath it? You may walk from 
sunrise to sunset, to and fro, before the gate- 
way of St. Mark’s, and you will not see an 
eye lifted to it, nor a countenance brightened 
by it. Priest and layman, soldier and civilian, 
rich and poor, pass by it alike regardlessly. 
Up to the very recesses of the porches, the 
meanest tradesmen of the city push their 
counters; nay, the foundations of its pillars 
are themselves the seats—not “of them that 
sell doves” for sacrifice, but of the vendors 
of toys and caricatures. Round the whole 
square in front of the church there is almost 
a continuous line of cafés, where the idle 
Venetians of the middle classes lounge, and 
read empty journals; in its centre the Aus- 
trian bands play during the time of vespers, 
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their martial music jarring with the organ 30 


notes,—the march drowning the miserere, 
and the sullen crowd thickening round them, 
—a crowd, which, if it had its will, would 
stiletto every soldier that pipes to it. And 
in the recesses of the porches, all day long, 
knots of men of the lowest classes, unem- 
ployed and listless, lie basking in the sun 
like lizards; and unregarded children,—every 
heavy glance of their young eyes full of des- 
peration and stony depravity, and their 
throats hoarse with cursing,—gamble, and 
fight, and snarl, and sleep, hour after hour, 
clashing their bruised centesimi upon the mar- 
ble ledges of the church porch. And the images 
of Christ and His angels look down upon it 
continually. 


THE THRONE 
(From The Stones of Venice) 


The Venice of modern fiction and drama 
is a thing of yesterday, a mere efflorescence 
of decay, a stage dream which the first ray 
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prisoner, whose name is worth remembering, 
or whose sorrow deserved sympathy, ever 
crossed that “Bridge of Sighs,” which is the 
centre of the Byronic ideal of Venice; no 
great merchant of Venice ever saw that Ri- 
alto under which the traveller now passes with 
breathless interest: the statue which Byron 
makes Faliero address as of one of his 
great ancestors was erected to a soldier of 
fortune a hundred and fifty years after Fal- 
iero’s death; and the most conspicuous parts 
of the city have been so entirely altered 
in the course of the last three centuries, 
that if Henry Dandolo or Francis Foscari 
could be summoned from their tombs, and 
stood each on the deck of his galley at the 
entrance of the Grand Canal, that renowned 
entrance, the painter’s favourite subject, the 
novelist’s favourite scene, where the water 
first narrows by the steps of the Church of 
La Salute,—the mighty Doges would not know 
in what part of the world they stood, would 
literally not recognize one stone of the great 
city, for whose sake, and by whose ingrati- 
tude, their grey hairs had been brought down 
with bitterness to the grave. The remains of 
their Venice lie hidden behind the cumbrous 
masses which were the delight of the nation 
in its dotage; hidden in many a grass-grown 
court, and silent pathway, and lightless canal, 
where the slow waves have sapped their 
foundations for five hundred years, and must 
soon prevail over them for ever. It must be 
our task to glean and gather them forth, and 
restore out of them some faint image of the 
lost city; more gorgeous a thousandfold than 
that which now exists, yet not created in the 
day-dream of the prince, nor by the ostenta- 
tion of the noble, but built by iron hands 
and patient hearts, contending against the 
adversity of nature and the fury of man, 
so that its wonderfulness cannot be grasped 
by the indolence of imagination, but only 
after frank inquiry into the true nature of 
that wild and solitary scene, whose restless 
tides and trembling sands did indeed shelter 
the birth of the city, but long denied her 
dominion. 

When the eye falls casually on a map of 
Europe, there is no feature by which it is more 
likely to be arrested than the strange sweep- 
ing loop formed by the junction of the Alps 
and Apennines, and enclosing the great basin 
of Lombardy. This return of the mountain 
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the character of the distribution of its débris 
on its opposite sides. The rock fragments 
and sediment which the torrents on the other 
side of the Alps bear into the plains are 
distributed over a vast extent of country, 
and, though here and there lodged in beds 
of enormous thickness, soon permit the firm 
substrata to appear from underneath them; 
but all the torrents which descend from the 


southern side of the High Alps, and from the 10 


northern slope of the Apennines, meet con- 
centrically in the recess or mountain bay 
which the two ridges enclose; every frag- 
ment which thunder breaks out of their 
battlements, and every grain of dust which 
the summer rain washes from their pastures, 
is at last laid at rest in the blue sweep of 
the Lombardic plain; and that plain must 
have risen within its rocky barriers as a 
cup fills with wine, but for two contrary 
influences which continually depress, or dis- 
perse front its surface, the accumulation of 
the ruins of ages. 

I will not tax the reader’s faith in modern 
science by insisting on the singular depres- 
sion of the surface of Lombardy, which ap- 
pears for many centuries to have taken place 
steadily and continually; the main fact with 
which we have to do is the gradual trans- 
port, by the Po and its great collateral rivers, 
of vast masses of the finer sediment to the 
sea. The character of the Lombardic plains 
is most strikingly expressed by the ancient 
walls of its cities, composed for the most 
part of large rounded Alpine pebbles al- 
ternating with narrow courses of brick; and 
was curiously illustrated in 1848, by the ram- 
parts of these same pebbles thrown up four 
or five feet high round every field, to check 
the Austrian cavalry in the battle under the 
walls of Verona. The finer dust among which 
these pebbles are dispersed is taken up by 
the rivers, fed into continual strength by the 
Alpine snow, so that, however pure their 
waters may be when they issue from the 
lakes at the foot of the great chain, they 
become of the colour and opacity of clay be- 
fore they reach the Adriatic; the sediment 
which they bear is at once thrown down as 
they enter the sea, forming a vast belt of 
low land along the eastern coast of Italy. 
The powerful stream of the Po of course 
builds forward the fastest; on each side of 
it, north and south, there is a tract of marsh, 
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river. In one of these tracts is built RAVENNA 
and in the other VENICE. 

What circumstances directed the peculiar 
arrangement of this great belt of sediment 
in the earliest times, it is not here the place to 
inquire. It is enough for us to know that from 
the mouths of the Adige to those of the 
Piave there stretches, at a variable distance 
of from three to five miles from the actual 
shore, a bank of sand, divided into long is- 
lands by narrow channels of sea. The space 
between this bank and the true shore con- 
sists of the sedimentary deposits from these 
and other rivers, a great plain of calcareous 
mud, covered, in the neighbourhood of Ven- 
ice, by the sea at high water, to the depth in 
most places of a foot, or a foot and a half, 
and nearly everywhere exposed at low tide, 
but divided by an intricate network of nar- 
row and winding channels, from which the sea 
never retires. In some places, according to 
the run of the currents, the land has risen 
into marshy islets, consolidated, some by art, 
and some by time, into ground firm enough 
to be built upon, or fruitful enough to be 
cultivated: in others, on the contrary, it 
has not reached the sea level; so that, at 
the average low water, shallow lakelets 
glitter among its irregularly exposed fields 
of seaweed. In the midst of the largest of 
these, increased in importance by the con- 
fluence of several large river channels to- 
wards one of the openings in the sea bank, 
the city of Venice itself is built, on a crowded 
cluster of islands; the various plots of higher 
ground which appear to the north and south 
of this central cluster, have at different 
periods been also thickly inhabited, and now 
bear, according to their size, the remains of 
cities, villages, or isolated convents and 
churches, scattered among spaces of open 
ground, partly waste and encumbered by 
ruins, partly under cultivation for the supply 
of the metropolis. 

The average rise and fall of the tide is 
about three feet (varying considerably with 
the seasons); but this fall, on so flat a shore, 
is enough to cause continual movement in 
the waters, and in the main canals to pro- 
duce a reflux which frequently runs like a 
mill stream. At high water no land is visible 
for many miles to the north or south of 
Venice, except in the form of small islands 
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lages: there is a channel, some three miles 
wide, between the city and the mainland, and 
some mile and a half wide between it and 
the sandy breakwater called the Lido, which 
divides the lagoon from the Adriatic, but 
which is so low as hardly to disturb the im- 
pression of the city’s having been built in 
the midst of the ocean, although the secret 
of its true position is partly, yet not pain- 
fully, betrayed by the cluster of piles set 
to mark the deep-water channels, which un- 
dulate far away in spotty chains like the 
studded backs of huge sea-snakes, and by 
the quick glittering of the crisped and crowded 
waves that flicker and dance before the strong 
winds upon the uplifted level of the shallow 
sea. But the scene is widely different at low 
tide. A fall of eighteen or twenty inches is 
enough to show ground over the greater 
part of the lagoon; and at the complete ebb 
the city is seen standing in the midst of a 
dark plain of sea-weed, of gloomy green, ex- 
cept only where the larger branches of the 
Brenta and its associated streams converge 
towards the port of the Lido. Through this 
salt and sombre plain the gondola and the 
fishing-boat advance by tortuous channels, 
seldom more than four or five feet deep, 
and often so choked with slime that the 
heavier keels furrow the bottom till their 
crossing tracks are seen through the clear 
sea water like the ruts upon a wintry road, 
and the oar leaves blue gashes upon the 
ground at every stroke, or is entangled among 
the thick weed that fringes the banks with 
the weight of its sullen waves, leaning to 
and fro upon the uncertain sway of the ex- 
hausted tide. The scene is often profoundly 
oppressive, even at this day, when every plot 
of higher ground bears some fragment of 
fair building: but, in order to know what it 
was once, let the traveller follow in his boat 
at evening the windings of some unfrequented 
channel far into the midst of the melancholy 
plain; let him remove, in his imagination, the 
brightness of the great city that still extends 
itself in the distance, and the walls and towers 
from the islands that are near; and so wait, 
until the bright investiture and sweet warmth 
of the sunset are withdrawn from the waters, 
and the black desert of their shore lies in its 
nakedness beneath the night, pathless, com- 
fortless, infirm, lost in dark languor and fear- 
ful silence, except where the salt runlets 
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flit from their margins with a questioning cry; 
and he will be enabled to enter in some sort 
into the horror of heart with which this 
solitude was anciently chosen by man for 
his habitation. They little thought, who first 
drove the stakes into the sand, and strewed 
the ocean reeds for their rest, that their 
children were to be the princes of that ocean, 
and their palaces its pride; and yet, in the 
great natural laws that rule that sorrowful 
wilderness, let it be remembered what strange 
preparation had been made for the things 
which no human imagination could have fore- 
told, and how the whole existence and for- 
tune of the Venetian nation were anticipated 
or compelled, by the setting of those bars 
and doors to the rivers and the sea. Had 
deeper currents divided their islands, hostile 
navies would again and again have reduced 
the rising city into servitude; had stronger 
surges beaten their shores, all the richness 
and refinement of the Venetian architecture 
must have been exchanged for the walls and 
bulwarks of an ordinary sea-port. Had there 
been no tide, as in other parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, the narrow canals of the city would 
have become noisome, and the marsn in 
which it was built pestiferous. Had the tide 
been only a foot or eighteen inches higher 
in its rise, the water access to the doors of 
the palaces would have been impossible: 
even as it is, there is sometimes a little dif- 
ficulty, at the ebb, in landing without setting 
foot upon the lower and slippery steps; and 
the highest tides sometimes enter the court- 
yards, and overflow the entrance halls. Eigh- 
teen inches more of difference between the 
level of the flood and ebb would have rendered 
the doorsteps of every palace, at low water, 
a treacherous mass of weeds and limpets, and 
the entire system of water-carriage for the 
higher classes, in their easy and daily inter- 
course, must have been done away with. The 
streets of the city would have been widened, 
its network of canals filled up, and all the 
peculiar character of the place and the people 
destroyed. 

The reader may perhaps have felt some 
pain in the contrast between this faithful 
view of the site of the Venetian Throne, and 
the romantic conception of it which we or- 
dinarily form; but this pain, if he have felt 
it, ought to be more than counterbalanced 
by the value of the instance thus afforded to 
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wisdom of the ways of God. If, two thousand 
years ago, we had been permitted to watch 
the slow settling of the slime of those turbid 
rivers into the polluted sea, and the gaining 
upon its deep and fresh waters of the lifeless, 
impassable, unvoyageable plain, how little 
could we have understood the purpose with 
which those islands were shaped out of the 
void, and the torpid waters enclosed with 
their desolate walls of sand! How little could 
we have known, any more than of what now 
seems to us most distressful, dark, and ob- 
jectless, the glorious aim which was then in 
the mind of Him in whose hand are all the 
corners of the earth! how little imagined 
that in the laws which were stretching forth 
the gloomy margins of those fruitless banks, 
and feeding the bitter grass among their 
shallows, there was indeed a preparation, and 
the only preparation possible, for the found- 
ing of a city which was to be set like a 
golden clasp on the girdle of the earth, to 
write her history on the white scrolls of the 
sea-surges, and to word it in their thunder, 
and to gather and give forth, in world-wide 
pulsation, the glory of the West and of the 
East, from the burning heart of her Forti- 
tude and Splendour. 


THE ROOTS OF HONOUR 
(From Unto This Last) 


Among the delusions which at different 
periods have possessed themselves of the 
minds of large masses of the human race, 
perhaps the most curious—certainly the least 
creditable—is the modern soi-disant science 
of political economy, based on the idea that 
an advantageous code of social action may be 
determined irrespectively of the influence of 
social affection. 

Of course, as in the instances of alchemy, 
astrology, witchcraft, and other such popular 
creeds, political economy has a plausible idea 
at the root of it. “The social affections,” says 
the economist, “are accidental and disturb- 
ing elements in human nature; but avarice and 
the desire of progress are constant elements. 
Let us eliminate the inconstants, and, con- 
sidering the human being merely as a covet- 
ous machine, examine by what laws of labour, 
purchase, and sale, the greatest accumulative 
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once determined, it will be for each individual 
afterwards to introduce as much of the dis- 
turbing affectionate element as he chooses, 
and to determine for himself the result on 
the new conditions supposed.” 

This would be a perfectly logical and suc- 
cessful method of analysis, if the accidentals 
afterwards to be introduced were of the 
same nature as the powers first examined. 
Supposing a body in motion to be influenced 
by constant and inconstant forces, it is usually 
the simplest way of examining its course to 
trace it first under the persistent conditions, 
and afterwards introduce the causes of varia- 
tion. But the disturbing elements in the 
social problem are not of the same nature as 
the constant ones; they alter the essence of 
the creature under examination the moment 
they are added; they operate, not mathe- 
matically, but chemically, introducing condi- 
tions which render all our previous knowledge 
unavailable. We made learned experiments 
upon pure nitrogen, and have convinced our- 
selves that it Is a very manageable gas: but 
behold! the thing which we have practically 
to deal with is its chloride; and this, the 
moment we touch it on our established prin- 
ciples, sends us and our apparatus through 
the ceiling. 

Observe, I neither impugn nor doubt the 
conclusions of the science, if its terms are 
accepted. I am simply uninterested in them, 
as I should be in those of a science of gym- 
nastics which assumed that men had no skele- 
tons. It might be shown, on that supposi- 
tion, that it would be advantageous to roll 
the students up into pellets, flatten them into 
cakes, or stretch them into cables; and that 
when these results were effected, the re-in- 
sertion of the skeleton would be attended with 
various inconveniences to their constitution. 
The reasoning might be admirable, the conclu- 
sions true, and the science deficient only in 
applicability. Modern political economy stands 


s;on a precisely similar basis. Assuming, not 


that the human being has no skeleton, but 
that it is all skeleton, it founds an ossifiant 
theory of progress on this negation of a 
soul; and having shown the utmost that may 
be made of bones, and constructed a number 
of interesting geometrical figures with death’s- 
heads and humeri, successfully proves the in- 
convenience of the reappearance of a soul 
among these corpuscular structures. I do not 
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its applicability to the present phase of the 
WOM, so « 

I have already alluded to the difference 
hitherto existing between regiments of men 
associated for purposes of violence, and for 5 
purposes of manufacture; in that the former 
appear capable of self-sacrifice—the latter, 
not; which singular fact is the real reason 
of the general lowness of estimate in which 
the profession of commerce is held, as com- 
pared with that of arms. Philosophically, 
it does not, at first sight, appear reasonable 
(many writers have endeavoured to prove it 
unreasonable) that a peaceable and rational 
person, whose trade is buying and selling, 
should be held in less honour than an un- 
peaceable and often irrational person, whose 
trade is slaying. Nevertheless, the consent of 
mankind has always, in spite of the philoso- 
phers, given precedence to the soldier. 

And this is right. 

For the soldier’s trade, verily and essen- 
tially, is not slaying, but being slain. This, 
without well knowing its own meaning, the 
world honours it for. A bravo’s trade is 2s 
slaying; but the world has never respected 
bravos more than merchants: the reason it 
honours the soldier is, because he holds his 
life at the service of the State. Reckless he 
may be—fond of pleasure or of adventure— 
all kinds of bye-motives and mean impulses 
may have determined the choice of his pro- 
fession, and may affect (to all appearance 
exclusively) his daily conduct in it; but our 
estimate of him is based on this ultimate fact 35 
—of which we are well assured—that, put 
him in a fortress breach, with all the pleasures 
of the world behind him, and only death and 
his duty in front of him, he will keep his 
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face to the front; and he knows that this 40 


choice may be put to him at any moment, 
and has beforehand taken his part—virtually 
takes such part continually—does, in reality, 
die daily. 

Not less is the respect we pay to the lawyer 4s 
and physician, founded ultimately on their 
self-sacrifice. Whatever the learning or acute- 
ness of a great lawyer, our chief respect for 
him depends on our belief that, set in a 


judge’s seat, he will strive to judge justly, so 


come of it what may. Could we suppose that 
he would take bribes, and use his acuteness 
and legal knowledge to give plausibility to 
iniquitous decisions, no degree of intellect 


20 


would win for him our respect. Nothing will 
win it, short of our tacit conviction, that in 
all important acts of his life justice is first 
with him; his own interest, second. 

In the case of a physician, the ground of 
the honour we render him is clearer still. 
Whatever his science, we should shrink from 
him in horror if we found him regard his 
patients merely as subjects to experiment 
upon; much more, if we found that, re- 
ceiving bribes from persons interested in their 
deaths, he was using his best skill to give 
poison in the mask of medicine. 

Finally, the principle holds with utmost 
clearness as it respects clergymen. No good- 
ness of disposition will excuse want of science 
in a physician or of shrewdness in an advo- 
cate; but a clergyman, even though his power 
of intellect be small, is respected on the pre- 
sumed ground of his unselfishness and service- 
ableness. 

Now there can be no question but that the 
tact, foresight, decision, and other mental 
powers, required for the successful manage- 
ment of a large mercantile concern, if not 
such as could be compared with those of a 
great lawyer, general, or divine, would at 
least match the general conditions of mind 
required in the subordinate officers of a ship, 
or of a regiment, or in the curate of a country 
parish. If, therefore, all the efficient mem- 
bers of the so-called liberal professions are 
still, somehow, in public estimate of honour, 
preferred before the head of a commercial 
firm, the reason must lie deeper than in 
the measurement of their several powers of 
mind. 

And the essential reason for such prefer- 
ence will be found to lie in the fact that the 
merchant is presumed to act always selfishly. 
His work may be very necessary to the com- 
munity; but the motive of it is understood 
to be wholly personal. The merchant’s first 
object in all his dealings must be (the public 
believe) to get as much for himself, and 
leave as little to his neighbour (or customer) 
as possible. Enforcing this upon him, by pol- 
itical statute, as the necessary principle of 
his action; recommending it to him on all 
occasions, and themselves reciprocally adopt- 
ing it; proclaiming vociferously, for law of 
the universe, that a buyer’s function is to 
cheapen, and a seller’s to cheat,—the public, 
nevertheless, involuntarily condemn the man 
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of commerce for his compliance with their 
own statement, and stamp him for ever as 
belonging to an inferior grade of human per- 
sonality. 

This they will find, eventually, they must 
give up doing. They must not cease to con- 
demn selfishness; but they will have to dis- 
cover a kind of commerce which is not ex- 
clusively selfish. Or, rather, they will have to 
discover that there never was, or can be, 
any other kind of commerce; that this which 
they have called commerce was not commerce 
at all, but cozening; and that a true mer- 
chant differs as much from a merchant ac- 
cording to laws of modern political economy, 
as the hero of the Excursion from Autolycus. 
They will find that commerce is an occupa- 
tion which gentlemen will every day see more 
need to engage in, rather than in the busi- 
nesses of talking to men, or slaying them: that, 
in true commerce, as in true preaching, or 
true fighting, it is necessary to admit the 
idea of occasional voluntary loss;—that six- 
pences have to be lost, as well as lives, under 
a sense of duty; that the market may have 
its martyrdoms as well as the pulpit; and 
trade its heroisms, as well as war. 

May have—in the final issue, must have— 
and only has not had yet, because men of 
heroic temper have always been misguided 
in their youth into other fields, not recog- 
nizing what is in our days, perhaps, the most 
important of all fields; so that, while many 
a zealous person loses his life in trying to 
teach the form of a gospel, very few will 
lose a hundred pounds in showing the 
practice of one. 

The fact is, that people never have had 
clearly explained to them the true functions 
of a merchant with respect to other people. 
I should like the reader to be very clear about 
this. 

Five great intellectual professions, relat- 
ing to daily necessities of life, have hitherto 
existed—three exist necessarily, in every civ- 
ilized nation: 

The Soldier’s profession is to defend it. 

The Pastor’s, to teach it. 

The Physician’s, to keep it in health. 

The Lawyer’s, to enforce justice in it. 

The Merchant’s, to provide for it. 

And the duty of all these men is, on due 
occasions, to die for it. 

“On due occasion,” namely :— 
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The Soldier, rather than leave his post in 
battle. 

The Physician, rather than leave his post 
in plague. 

The Pastor, rather than teach Falsehood. 

The Lawyer, rather than countenance In- 
justice, 

The Merchant—What is his “due occasion” 
of death? 

It is the main question for the merchant, 
as for all of us. For, truly, the man who does 
not know when to die, does not know how to 
live. 

Observe, the merchant’s function (or manu- 
facturer’s, for in the broad sense in which it 
is here used the word must be understood to 
include both) is to provide for the nation. 
It is no more his function to get profit for 
himself out of that provision than it is a 
clergyman’s function to get his stipend. The 
stipend is a due and necessary adjunct, but 
not the object, of his life, if he be a true 
clergyman, any more than his fee (or hono- 
rarium) is the object of life to a true physi- 
cian. Neither is his fee the object of life to 
a true merchant. All three, if true men, have 
a work to be done irrespective of fee—to be 
done even at any cost, or for quite the con- 
trary of fee; the pastor’s function being to 
teach, the physician’s to heal, and the mer- 
chant’s, as I have said, to provide. That is 
to say, he has to understand to their very 
root the qualities of the thing he deals in, 
and the means of obtaining or producing it; 
and he has to apply all his sagacity and 
energy to the producing or obtaining it in 
perfect state, and distributing it at the cheap- 
est possible price where it is most needed. 

And because the production or obtaining 
of any commodity involves necessarily the 
agency of many lives and hands, the merchant 
becomes in the course of his business the 
master and governor of large masses of men 
in a more direct, though less confused way, 
than a military officer or pastor; so that on 
him falls, in great part, the responsibility 
for the kind of life they lead: and it be- 
comes his duty, not only to be always con- 
sidering how to produce what he sells in 
the purest and cheapest forms, but how to 
make the various employments involved in 
the production, or transference of it, most 
beneficial to the men employed. 

And as into these two functions, requiring 
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for their right exercise the highest intelligence, 
as well as patience, kindness, and tact, the 
merchant is bound to put all his energy, so 
for their just discharge, he is bound, as soldier 
or physician is bound, to give up, if need be, 5 
his life, in such way as it may be demanded 
of him. Two main points he has in his provid- 
ing function to maintain: first, his engage- 
ments (faithfulness to engagements being the 
real root of all possibilities in commerce) ; 
and, secondly, the perfectness and purity of 
the thing provided; so that, rather than fail 
in any engagement, or consent to any deterio- 
ration, adulteration, or unjust and exorbitant 
price of that which he provides, he is bound 
to meet fearlessly any form of distress, pov- 
erty, or labour, which may, through main- 
tenance of these points, come upon him. 

Again: in his office as governor of the men 
employed by him, the merchant or manu- 
facturer is vested with a distinctly paternal 
authority and responsibility. In most cases, 
a youth entering a commercial establishment 
is withdrawn altogether from home influence; 
his master must become his father, else he 
has, for practical and constant help, no father 
at hand: in all cases the master’s authority, 
together with the general tone and atmosphere 
of his business, and the character of the men 
with whom the youth is compelled in the 30 
course of it to associate, have more immediate 
and pressing weight than the home influence, 
and will usually neutralize it either for good 
or evil; so that the only means which the 
master has of doing justice to the men em- 35 
ployed by him is to ask himself sternly 
whether he is dealing with such subordinate 
as he would with his own son, if compelled 
by circumstances to take such a position. 
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Supposing the captain of a frigate saw it 4o 


right, or were by any chance obliged, to place 
his own son in the position of a common 
sailor; as he would then treat his son, he is 
bound always to treat every one of the men 
under him. So, also, supposing the master of 45 
a manufactory saw it right, or were by any 
chance obliged, to place his own son in the 
position of an ordinary workman; as he 
would then treat his son, he is bound al- 


ways to treat every one of his men. This is so 


the only effective, true, or practical RULE 
which can be given on this point of political 
economy. 

And as the captain of a ship is bound to be 


wreck, and to share his last crust with the 
sailors in case of famine, so the manufacturer, 
in any commercial crisis or distress, is bound 
to take the suffering of it with his men, and 
even to take more of it for himself than he 
allows his men to feel; as a father would in 
a famine, shipwreck, or battle, sacrifice him- 
self for his son. 

All which sounds very strange: the only 
real strangeness in the matter being, never- 
theless, that it should so sound. For all this 
is true, and that not partially nor theoreti- 
cally, but everlastingly and practically: all 
other doctrine than this respecting matters 
political being false in premises, absurd in 
deduction, and impossible in practice, con- 
sistently with any progressive state of national 
life; all the life which we now possess as a 
nation showing itself in the resolute denial 
and scorn, by a few strong minds and faithful 
hearts, of the economic principles taught to 
our multitudes, which principles, so far as 
accepted, lead straight to national destruc- 
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(From Sesame and Lilies) 

... “The place you desire,’ and the place 
you fit yourself for, I must also say; be- 
cause, observe, this court of the past differs 
from all living aristocracy in this:—it is 
open to labour and to merit, but to nothing 
else. No wealth will bribe, no name over- 
awe, no artifice deceive, the guardian of those 
Elysian gates. In the deep sense, no vile or 
vulgar person ever enters there. At the por- 
tiéres of that silent Faubourg St. Germain, 
there is but brief question, ““Do you deserve 
to enter? Pass. Do you ask to be the com- 
panion of nobles? Make yourself noble, and 
you shall be. Do you long for the conversation 
of the wise? Learn to understand it, and you 
shall hear it. But on other terms?—no. If 
you will not rise to us, we cannot stoop to 
you. The living lord may assume courtesy, 
the living philosopher explain his thought to 
you with considerate pain; but here we neither 
feign nor interpret; you must rise to the 
level of our thoughts if you would be glad- 
dened by them, and share our feelings, if 
you would recognise our presence.” 

This, then, is what you have to do, and I 


the last man to leave his ship in case of 5; admit that it is much. You must, in a word, 
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love these people, if you are to be among 
them. No ambition is of any use. They 
scorn your ambition. You must love them, 
and show your love in these two following 
ways. 

I—First, by a true desire to be taught 
by them, and to enter into their thoughts. 
To enter into theirs, observe; not to find 
your own expressed by them. If the person 
who wrote the book is not wiser than you, 
you need not read it; if he be, he will think 
differently from you in many respects. .. . 

And, therefore, first of all, I tell you, earn- 
estly and authoritatively, (I know I am right 
in this,) you must get into the habit of look- 
ing intensely at words, and assuring yourself 
of their meaning, syllable by syllable—nay, 
letter by letter. For though it is only by 
reason of the opposition of letters in the func- 
tion of signs, to sounds in the function of 
signs, that the study of books is called “liter- 
ature,” and that a man versed in it is called, 
by the consent of nations, a man of letters in- 
stead of a man of books, or of words, you 
may yet connect with that accidental nomen- 
clature this real principle:—that you might 
read all the books in the British Museum (if 
you could live long enough), and remain an 
utterly “illiterate,” uneducated person; but 
that if you read ten pages of a good book, 
letter by letter—that is to say, with real ac- 
curacy,—you are for evermore in some meas- 
ure an educated person. The entire difference 
between education and non-education (as re- 
gards the merely intellectual part of it), 
consists in this accuracy. A_ well-educated 
gentleman may not know many languages,— 
may not be able to speak any but his own,— 
may have read very few books. But whatever 
language he knows, he knows precisely; what- 
ever word he pronounces he pronounces 
rightly; above all, he is learned in the peerage 
of words; knows the words of true descent 
and ancient blood, at a glance, from words of 
modern canaille; remembers all their an- 
cestry—their inter-marriages, distantest re- 
lationships, and the extent to which they were 
admitted, and offices they held, among the 
national noblesse of words at any time, and 
in any country. But an uneducated person 
may know by memory any number of lan- 
guages, and talk them all, and yet truly know 
not a word of any,—not a word even of his 
own. An ordinarily clever and sensible sea- 
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most ports; yet he has only to speak a sen- 
tence of any language to be known for an 
illiterate person: so also the accent, or turn 
of expression of a single sentence will at once 
mark a scholar. And this is so strongly felt, 
so conclusively admitted, by educated per- 
sons, that a false accent or a mistaken syl- 
lable is enough, in the parliament of any 
civilized nation, to assign to a man a certain 
degree of inferior standing for ever. And this 
is right; but it is a pity that the accuracy 
insisted on is not greater, and required to a 
serious purpose. It is right that a false Latin 
quantity should excite a smile in the House 
of Commons; but it is wrong that a false 
English meaning should not excite a frown 
there. Let the accent of words be watched, 
by all means, but let their meaning be watched 
more closely still, and fewer will do the 
work. A few words well chosen and well dis- 
tinguished, will do work that a thousand can- 
not, when every one is acting, equivocally, 
in the function of another. Yes; and words, 
if they are not watched, will do deadly work 
sometimes. There are masked words dron- 
ing and skulking about us in Europe just now, 
—(there never were so many, owing to the 
spread of a shallow, blotching, blundering, in- 
fectious “information,” or rather deformation, 
everywhere, and to the teaching of cate- 
chisms and phrases at schools instead of hu- 
man meanings)—there are masked words 
abroad, I say, which nobody understands, but 
which everybody uses, and most people will 
also fight for, live for, or even die for, fancy- 
ing they mean this, or that, or the other, of 
things dear to them: for such words wear 
chameleon cloaks—“groundlion” cloaks, of the 
colour of the ground of any man’s fancy: on 
that ground they lie in wait, and rend him 
with a spring from it. There were never crea- 
tures of prey so mischievous, never diplo- 
matists so cunning, never poisoners so deadly, 
as these masked words; they are the unjust 
stewards of all men’s ideas: whatever fancy 
or favourite instinct a man most cherishes, 
he gives to his favourite masked word to 
take care of for him; the word at last comes 
to have an infinite power over him,—you can- 
not get at him but by its ministry. And in 
languages so mongrel in breed as the English, 
there is a fatal power of equivocation put into 
men’s hands, almost whether they will or no, 
in being able to use Greek or Latin forms 


man will be able to make his way ashore at ss for a word when they want it to be respect- 
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able, and Saxon or otherwise common forms 
when they want to discredit it... . 

And now, merely for example’s sake, I 
will, with your permission, read a few lines 
of a true book with you, carefully; and see 5 
what will come out of them. I will take a 
book perfectly known to you all. No English 
words are more familiar to us, yet nothing 
perhaps has been less read with sincerity. 
I will take these few following lines of Ly- 10 
cidas. 


“Last came, and last did go, 

The pilot of the Galilean lake; 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain, 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain), 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake, 

How well could I have spar’d for thee, young 
swain, 

Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 

Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest; 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how 
to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learn’d aught else, the 
least 2 

That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs! 

What recks it them? What need they? They are 
sped; 

And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they 
draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said.” 
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Let us think over this passage, and ex- 


amine its words. 

First, is it not singular to find Milton as- 
signing to St. Peter, not only his full epis- 
copal function, but the very types of it which 4 
Protestants usually refuse most passionately? 
His “mitred” locks! Milton was no Bishop- 
lover; how comes St. Peter to be “mitred”? 
“Two massy keys he bore.” Is this, then, the 
power of the keys claimed by the Bishops of 
Rome, and is it acknowledged here by Milton 
only in a poetical licence, for the sake of its 
picturesqueness, that he may get the gleam 
of the golden keys to help his effect? Do not 
think it. Great men do not play stage tricks 
with the doctrines of life and death: only 
little men do that. Milton means what he 
says; and means it with his might too—is 
going to put the whole strength of his spirit 
presently into the saying of it. For though not ss 
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a lover of false bishops, he was a lover of true 
ones; and the Lake-pilot is here, in his 
thoughts, the type and head of true episco- 
pal power. For Milton reads that text, “L 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of Heaven” quite honestly. Puritan though he 
be, he would not blot it out of the book be- 
cause there have been bad bishops; nay, in 
order to understand him, we must understand 
that verse first; it will not do to eye it 
askance, or whisper it under our breath, as if 
it were a weapon of an adverse sect. It is a 
solemn, universal assertion, deeply to be kept 
in mind by all sects. But perhaps we shall 
be better able to reason on it if we go on a 
little farther, and come back to it. For clearly, 
this marked insistence on the power of the 
true episcopate is to make us feel more 
weightily what is to be charged against the 
false claimants of episcopate; or generally, 
against false claimants of power and rank 
in the body of the clergy; they who, “for 
their bellies’ sake, creep, and intrude, and 
climb into the fold.” 

Do not think Milton uses those three words 
to fill up his verse, as a loose writer would. 
He needs all the three; specially those three, 
and no more than those—‘creep,’ and “in- 
trude,” and “climb”; no other words would 
or could serve the turn, and no more could 
be added. For they exhaustively comprehend 
the three classes, correspondent to the three 
characters, of men who dishonestly seek ec- 
clesiastical power. First, these who “creep” 
into the fold; who do not care for office, nor 
name, but for secret influence, and do all 
things occultly and cunningly, consenting to 
any servility of office or conduct, so only 
that they may intimately discern, and un- 
awares direct, the minds of men. Then those 
who “intrude” (thrust, that is) themselves 
into the fold, who by natural insolence of 
heart, and stout eloquence of tongue, and 
fearlessly perseverant self-assertion, obtain. 


s hearing and authority with the common crowd. 


Lastly, those who “climb,” who, by labour and 
learning, both stout and sound, but selfishly 
exerted in the cause of their own ambition, 
gain high dignities and authorities, and be- 


so come “lords over the heritage,” though not 


“ensamples to the flock.” 
Now go on:— 


“Of other care they little reckoning make, 


Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast. 
Blind mouths—”’ 
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I pause again, for this is a strange expres- 
sion; a broken metaphor, one might think, 
careless and unscholarly. 

Not so: its very audacity and pithiness are 
intended to make us look close at the phrase 
and remember it. Those two monosyllables 
express the precisely accurate contraries of 
right character, in the two great offices of 
the Church—those of bishop and pastor. 

A Bishop means a person who sees. 

A Pastor means one who feeds. 

The most unbishoply character a man can 
have is therefore to be Blind. 

The most unpastoral is, instead of feeding, 
to want to be fed,—to be a Mouth. 

Take the two reverses together, and you 
have “blind mouths.” We may advisably fol- 
low out this idea a little. Nearly all the evils 
in the Church have risen from bishops de- 
siring power more than light. They want au- 
thority, not outlook. Whereas their real office 
is not to rule; though it may be vigorously 
to exhort and rebuke; it is the king’s office to 
rule; the bishop’s office is to oversee the 
flock; to number it, sheep by sheep; to be 
ready always to give full account of it. Now 
it is clear he cannot give account of the 
souls, if he has not so much as numbered 
the bodies of his flock. The first thing, there- 
fore, that a bishop has to do is at least to 
put himself in a position in which, at any 
moment, he can obtain the history from 
childhood of every living soul in his diocese, 
and of its present state. Down in that back 
street, Bill and Nancy, knocking each other’s 
teeth out!—Does the bishop know all about 
it? Has he his eye upon them? Has he had 
his eye upon them? Can he circumstantially 
explain to us how Bill got into the habit of 
beating Nancy about the head? If he can- 
not, he is no bishop, though he had a mitre 
as high as Salisbury steeple; he is no bishop, 
—he has sought to be at the helm instead 
of the masthead; he has no sight.of things. 
“Nay,” you say, “it is not his duty to look 
after Bill in the back street.” What! the fat 
sheep that have full fleeces—you think it 
is only those he should look after, while 
(go back to your Milton) “the hungry sheep 
look up, and are not fed, besides what the 
grim wolf, with privy paw” (bishops knowing 
nothing about it) “daily devours apace, and 
nothing said?” 

“But that’s not our idea of a bishop.” Per- 
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Milton’s. They may be right, or we may be; 
but we must not think we are reading either 
one or the other by putting our meaning into 
their words. 

I go on. 


“But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they 
draw.” 


This is to meet the vulgar answer that 
‘Gf the poor are not looked after in their 
bodies, they are in their souls; they have 
spiritual food.” 

And Milton says, “They have no such thing 
as spiritual food; they are only swollen with 
wind.” At first you may think that is a coarse 
type, and an obscure one. But again, it is 
a quite literally accurate one. Take up your 
Latin and Greek dictionaries, and find out 
the meaning of “Spirit.” It is only a contrac- 
tion of the Latin word “breath,” and an in- 
distinct translation of the Greek word for 
“wind.” The same word is used in writing, 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth”; and in 
writing, “So is every one that is born of the 
Spirit”; born of the breath, that is; for it 
means the breath of God, in soul and body. 
We have the true sense of it in our words 
“Inspiration” and “expire.” Now, there are 
two kinds of breath with which the flock 
may be filled; God’s breath, and man’s. The 
breath of God is health, and life, and peace 
to them, as the air of heaven is to the flocks 
on the hills; but man’s breath—the word 
which fe calls spiritual—is disease and con- 
tagion to them, as the fog of the fen. They 
rot inwardly with it; they are puffed up by 
it, as a dead body by the vapours of its own 
decomposition. This is literally true of all 
false religious teaching; the first, and last, 
and fatalest sign of it is that “puffing up.” 
Your converted children, who teach their 
parents; your converted convicts, who teach 
honest men; your converted dunces, who hav- 
ing lived in cretinous stupefaction half their 
lives, suddenly awaking to the fact that there 
being a God, fancy themselves therefore His 
peculiar people and messengers; your sec- 
tarians of every species, small and great, 
Catholic or Protestant, of high church or low, 
in so far as they think themselves exclusively 
in the right and others wrong; and pre-em- 
inently, in every sect, those who hold that 
men can be saved by thinking rightly instead 
of doing rightly, by word instead of act, and 


haps not; but it was St. Paul’s; and it wasss wish instead of work:—these are the true fog 
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children—clouds, these, without water; bodies, 
these, of putrescent vapour and skin, without 
blood or flesh: blown bag-pipes for the fiends 
to pipe with—corrupt, and  corrupting,— 
“Swollen with wind, and the rank mist they s 
draw.” 

Lastly, let us return to the lines respecting 
the power of the keys, for now we can under- 
stand them. Note the difference between 


Milton and Dante in their interpretation of 0 


this power: for once, the latter is weaker in 
thought; he supposes both the keys to be of 
the gate of heaven; one is of gold, the other 
of silver: they are given by St. Peter to the 


sentinel angel; and it is not easy to determine ts 


the meaning of the substances of the three 
steps of the gate, or of the two keys. But 
Milton makes one, of gold, the key of heaven; 
the other, of iron, the key of the prison, in 
which the wicked teachers are to be bound 20 
who “have taken away the key of knowledge, 
yet entered not in themselves.” 

We have seen that the duties of bishop 
and pastor are to see, and feed; and, of all 
who do so, it is said, “He that watereth, 25 
shall be watered also himself.” But the reverse 
is truth also. He that watereth not, shall be 
withered himself; and he that seeth not, 
shall himself be shut out of sight,—shut into 


the perpetual prison-house. And that prison 30 


opens here, as well as hereafter: he who is 
to be bound in heaven must first be bound 
on earth. That command to the strong angels, 
of which the rock-apostle is the image, “Take 
him, and bind him hand and foot, and cast 35 
him out,” issues, in its measure, against the 
teacher, for every help withheld, and for every 
truth refused and for every falsehood en- 
forced; so that he is more strictly fettered 


the more he fetters, and farther outcast, as 4o 


he more and more misleads, till at last the 
bars of the iron cage close upon him, and 
as “the golden opes, the iron shuts 
amain.” ... 


II. Having then faithfully listened to the 45 


great teachers, that you may enter into their 
Thoughts, you have yet this higher advance 
to make;—you have to enter into their 
Hearts. As you go to them first for clear 


sight, so you must stay with them that you so 


may share at last their just and mighty Pas- 
sion. Passion, or “‘sensation.” I am not afraid 
of the word; still less of the thing. You have 
heard many outcries against sensation lately; 
but, I can tell you, it is not less sensation s5 


we want, but more. The ennobling difference 
between one man and another,—between one 
animal and another,—is precisely in this, that 
one feels more than another. If we were 
sponges, perhaps sensation might not be easily 
got for us; if we were earth-worms, liable 
at every instant to be cut in two by the 
spade, perhaps too much sensation might not 
be good for us. But being human creatures, 
it is good for us; nay, we are only human 
in so far as we are sensitive, and our honour 
is precisely in proportion to our passion... . 

I. I say first we have despised literature. 
What do we, as a nation, care about books? 
How much do you think we spend altogether 
on our libraries, public or private, as com- 
pared with what we spend on our horses? 
If a man spends lavishly on his library, you 
call him mad—a biblio-maniac. But you never 
call any one a horse-maniac, though men ruin 
themselves every day by their horses, and you 
do not hear of people ruining themselves by 
their books. Or, to go lower still, how much 
do you think the contents of the book-shelves 
of the United Kingdom, public and private, 
would fetch, as compared with the contents 
of its wine-cellars? What position would its 
expenditure on literature take, as compared 
with its expenditure on luxurious eating? We 
talk of food for the mind, as of food for the 
body: now a good book contains such food 
inexhaustibly; it is a provision for life, and for 
the best part of us; yet how long most people 
would look at the best book before they would 
give the price of a large turbot for it! Though 
there have been men who have pinched their 
stomachs and bared their backs to buy a 
book, whose libraries were cheaper to them, I 
think, in the end, than most men’s dinners 
are. We are few of us put to such trial, and 
more the pity; for, indeed, a precious thing 
is all the more precious to us if it has been 
won by work or economy; and if public 
libraries were half as costly as public dinners, 
or books cost the tenth part of what brace- 
lets do, even foolish men and women might 
sometimes suspect there was good in reading, 
as well as in munching and sparkling; whereas 
the very cheapness of literature is making 
even wise people forget that if a book is 
worth reading, it is worth buying. No book is 
worth anything which is not worth much; 
nor is it serviceable, until it has been read, 
and reread, and loved, and loved again; and 
marked, so that you can refer to the passages 
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you want in it, as a soldier can seize the 
weapon he needs in an armoury, or a house- 
wife bring the spice she needs from her store. 
Bread of flour is good; but there is bread, 
sweet as honey, if he would eat it, in a good 
book; and the family must be poor indeed 
which, once in their lives, cannot, for such 
multipliable barley-loaves, pay their baker’s 
bill. We call ourselves a rich nation, and we 
are filthy and foolish enough to thumb each 
other’s books out of circulating libraries! 
II. I say we have despised science. “What!” 
(you exclaim) “are we not foremost in all 
discovery, and is not the whole world giddy 
by reason, or unreason, of our inventions?” 
Yes; but do you suppose that is national 
work? That work is all done in spite of the 
nation; by private people’s zeal and money. 
We are glad enough, indeed, to make our 
profit of science; we snap up anything in the 
way of a scientific bone that has meat on it, 
eagerly enough; but if the scientific man 
comes for a bone or a crust to us, that is an- 
other story. What have we publicly done for 
science? We are obliged to know what o’clock 
it is, for the safety of our ships, and there- 
fore we pay for an observatory; and we al- 
low ourselves, in the person of our Parliament, 
to be annually tormented into doing some- 
thing, in a slovenly way, for the British Mu- 
seum; sullenly apprehending that to be a place 
for keeping stuffed birds in, to amuse our 
children. If anybody will pay for their own 
telescope, and resolve another nebula, we 
cackle over the discernment as if it were our 
own; if one in ten thousand of our hunting 
squires suddenly perceives that the earth was 
indeed made to be something else than a 
portion for foxes, and burrows in it himself, 
and tells us where the gold is, and where the 
coals, we understand that there is some use 
in that; and very properly knight him: but 
is the accident of his having found out how to 
employ himself usefully any credit to wus? 
(The negation of such discovery among his 
brother squires may perhaps be some dis- 
credit to us, if we would consider of it.) 
But if you doubt these generalities, here is 
one fact for us all to meditate upon, illustra- 
tive of our love of science. Two years ago 
there was a collection of the fossils of Solen- 
hofen to be sold in Bavaria; the best in ex- 
istence, containing many specimens unique 
for perfectness, and one, unique as an ex- 
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known living creatures being announced by 
that fossil). This collection, of which the 
mere market worth, among private buyers, 
would probably have been some thousand or 
twelve hundred pounds, was offered to the 
English nation for seven hundred: but we 
would not give seven hundred, and the whole 
series would have been in the Munich museum 
at this moment, if Professor Owen had not, 
with loss of his own time, and patient tor- 
menting of the British public in person of 
its representatives, got leave to give four 
hundred pounds at once, and himself be- 
come answerable for the other three! which 
the said public will doubtless pay him event- 
ually, but sulkily, and caring nothing about 
the matter all the while; only always ready 
to cackle if any credit comes of it. Consider, 
I beg of you, arithmetically, what this fact 
means. Your annual expenditure for public 
purposes (a third of it for military appara- 
tus), is at least 50 millions. Now £700 is 
to £50,000,000 roughly, as seven pence to two 
thousand pounds. Suppose then, a gentleman 
of unknown income, but whose wealth was to 
be conjectured from the fact that he spent 
two thousand a year on his park-walls and 
footmen only, professes himself fond of 
science; and that one of his servants comes 
eagerly to tell him that an unique collection 
of fossils, giving clue to a new era of crea- 
tion, is to be had for the sum of seven pence 
sterling; and that the gentleman, who is fond 
of science, and spends two thousand a year 
on his parks, answers, after keeping his serv- 
ant waiting several months, “Well! I'll give 
you fourpence for them, if you will be an- 
swerable for the extra threepence yourself, 
till next year!” 

III. I say you have despised Art! “What!” 
you again answer, “have we not Art exhibi- 
tions, miles long? and do not we pay thou- 
sands of pounds for single pictures? and have 
we not Art schools and institutions, more than 
ever nation had before?” Yes, truly, but all 
that is for the sake of the shop. You would 
fain sell canvas as well as coals, and crockery 
as well as iron; you would take every other 
nation’s bread out of its mouth if you could; 
not being able to do that, your ideal of life 
is to stand in the thoroughfares of the world, 
like Ludgate apprentices, screaming to every 
passer by, “What d’ye lack?” You know noth- 
ing of your own faculties or circumstances; 


ample of a species (a whole kingdom of un-s55 you fancy that, among your damp, flat, fat 
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fields of clay, you can have as quick art-fancy 
as the Frenchman among his bronzed vines, 
or the Italian under his volcanic cliffs;—that 
Art may be learned as book-keeping is, and 
when learned, will give you more books to 5 
keep. You care for pictures, absolutely, no 
more than you do for the bills pasted on your 
dead walls. There is always room on the walls 
for the bills to be read,—never for the pic- 
tures to be seen. You do not know what pic- 
tures you have (by repute), in the country, 
nor whether they are false or true, nor whether 
they are taken care of or not; in foreign 
countries, you calmly see the noblest exist- 
ing pictures in the world rotting in abandoned 
wreck—(and, in Venice, with the Austrian 
guns deliberately pointed at the palaces con- 
taining them), and if you heard that all the 
Titians in Europe were made sand-bags to- 
morrow on the Austrian forts, it would not 2 
trouble you so much as the chance of a 
brace or two of game less in your own bags in 
a day’s shooting. That is your national love 
of Art. 

IV. You have despised nature; that is to 
say, all the deep and sacred sensations of nat- 
ural scenery. The French revolutionists made 
stables of the cathedrals of France; you have 
made racecourses of the cathedrals of the 
earth. Your one conception of pleasure is to 30 
drive in railroad carriages round their aisles, 
and eat off their altars. You have put a 
railroad bridge over the fall of Schaffhausen. 
You have tunnelled the cliffs of Lucerne by 
Tell’s chapel; you have destroyed the Clarens 35 
shore of the Lake of Geneva; there is not 
a quiet valley in England that you have not 
filled with bellowing fire; there is no particle 
left of English land which you have not 
trampled coal ashes into—nor any foreign 4o 
city in which the spread of your presence is 
not marked among its fair old streets and 
happy gardens by a consuming white leprosy 
of new hotels and perfumers’ shops: the Alps 
themselves, which your own poets used to4s 
love so reverently, you look upon as soaped 
poles in a bear-garden, which you set your- 
selves to climb, and slide down again, with 
“shrieks of delight.” When you are past 


15 


shrieking, having no human articulate voice so 


to say you are glad with, you fill the quietude 
of their valleys with gunpowder blasts, and 
rush home, red with cutaneous eruption of 
conceit, and voluble with convulsive hiccough 
of self-satisfaction. I think nearly the twoss 
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sorrowfullest spectacles I have ever seen in 
humanity, taking the deep inner significance 
of them, are the English mobs in the valley 
of Chamouni, amusing themselves with firing 
rusty howitzers; and the Swiss vintagers of 
Zurich expressing their Christian thanks for 
the gift of the vine, by assembling in knots 
in the “towers of the vineyards,” and slowly 
loading and firing horse-pistols from morning 
till evening. It is pitiful to have dim con- 
ceptions of duty; more pitiful, it seems to 
me, to have conceptions like these, of mirth. 

Lastly. You despise compassion. There is 
no need of words of mine for proof of this. 
I will merely print one of the newspaper 
paragraphs which I am in the habit of cutting 
out and throwing into my store-drawer; here 
is one from a Daily Telegraph of an early 
date this year; date which, though by me 
carelessly left unmarked, is easily discover- 
able; for on the back of the slip, there is 
the announcement that “yesterday the seventh 
of the special services of this year was per- 
formed by the Bishop of Ripon in St. Paul’s”; 


s and there is a pretty piece of modern politi- 


cal economy besides, worth preserving note 
of, I think, so I print it in the note below. 
But my business is with the main paragraph, 
relating one of such facts as happen now 
daily, which, by chance, has taken a form in 
which it came before the coroner... . 
“An inquiry was held on Friday by Mr. 
Richards, deputy coroner, at the White Horse 
Tavern, Christ Church, Spitalfields, respect- 
ing the death of Michael Collins, aged 58 
years. Mary Collins, a miserable-looking 
woman, said that she lived with the deceased 
and his son in a room at 2, Cobb’s Court, 
Christ Church. Deceased was a ‘translator’ 
of boots. Witness went out and bought old 
boots; deceased and his son made them into 
good ones, and then witness sold them for 
what she could get at the shops, which was 
very little indeed. Deceased and his son used 
to work night and day to try and get a little 
bread and tea, and pay for the room (2s. a 
week), so as to keep the home together. On 
Friday-night week deceased got up from his 
bench and began to shiver. He threw down the 
boots saying, ‘Somebody else must finish them 
when I am gone, for I can do no more.’ There 
was no fire, and he said, ‘I would be better 
if I was warm.’ Witness therefore took two 
pairs of translated boots to sell at the shop, 
but she could only get 14d, for the two 
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pairs, for the people at the shop said, ‘We 
must have our profit.’ Witness got 14lb. of 
coal, and a little tea and bread. Her son sat 
up the whole night to make the ‘translations,’ 
to get money, but deceased died on Saturday 
morning. The family never had enough to 
eat.—Coroner: ‘It seems to me deplorable 
that you did not go into the workhouse.’— 
Witness: ‘We wanted the comforts of our 
little home.’ A juror asked what the com- 
forts were, for he only saw a little straw in the 
corner of the room, the windows of which 
were broken. The witness began to cry, and 
said that they had a quilt and other little 
things. The deceased said he never would go 
into the workhouse. In summer, when the 
season was good, they sometimes made as 
much as 10s. profit in the week. They then 
always saved towards the next week, which 
was usually a bad one. In winter they made 
not half so much. For three years they had 
been getting from bad to worse.—Cornelius 
Collins said that he had assisted his father 
since 1847. They used to work so far into 
the night that both nearly lost their eye- 
sight. Witness now had a film over his eyes. 
Five years ago deceased applied to the parish 
for aid. The relieving officer gave him a 4lb. 
loaf, and told him if he came again he should 


‘get the stones.’ That disgusted deceased, and 30 


he would have nothing to do with them since. 
They got worse and worse until last Friday 
week, when they had not even a halfpenny 
to buy a candle. Deceased then lay down on 


necessaries of life; also through want of 
medical aid.’ ” 
“Why would witness not go into the work- 
house?” you ask. Well, the poor seem to have 
5 a prejudice against the workhouse which the 
rich have not; for of course every one who 
takes a pension from Government goes into 
the workhouse on a grand scale: only the 
workhouses for the rich do not involve the 


roidea of work, and should be called play- 


houses. But the poor like to die independently, 
it appears; perhaps if we made the play-houses 
for them pretty and pleasant enough, or gave 
them their pensions at home, and allowed 


1s them a little introductory peculation with the 


public money, their minds might be recon- 
ciled to it. Meantime, here are the facts: we 
make our relief either so insulting to them, 
or so painful, that they would rather die than 


zo take it at our hands; or, for third alternative, 


we leave them so untaught and foolish that 
they starve like brute creatures, wild and 
dumb, not knowing what to do, or what to ask. 
I say, you despise compassion; if you did not, 


25 such a newspaper paragraph would be as im- 


possible in a Christian country as a deliberate 
assassination permitted in its public 
SUDCCLS areas 
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(From The Crown of Wild Olive) 
telling you 


... Now, pardon me for 


the straw, and said he could not live till 3s frankly, you cannot have good architecture 


morning.—A juror: ‘You are dying of star- 
vation yourself, and you ought to go into the 
house until the summer.’—Witness: ‘If we 
went in we should die. When we come out in 


merely by asking people’s advice on oc- 
casion. All good architecture is the expression 
of national life and character; and it is pro- 
duced by a prevalent and eager national 


the summer we should be like people dropped 4o taste, or desire for beauty. And I want you 


from the sky. No one would know us, and 
we would not have even a room. I could 
work now if I had food, for my sight would 
get better. —Dr. G. P. Walker said deceased 


died from syncope, from exhaustion from want 4s moral quality. “No, 


of food. The deceased had had no bed-clothes. 
For four months he had had nothing but bread 
to eat. There was not a particle of fat in 
the body. There was no disease, but if there 


had been medical attendance, he might have so 


survived the syncope or fainting—The cor- 
oner having remarked upon the painful nature 
of the case, the jury returned the following 
verdict, ‘That deceased died from exhaus- 


to think a little of the deep significance of 
this word “‘taste’’; for no statement of mine 
has been more earnestly or oftener contro- 
verted than that good taste is essentially a 
” say many of my antag- 
onists, “taste is one thing, morality is an- 
other. Tell us what is pretty: we shall be 
glad to know that: but preach no sermons 
to us.” 

Permit me, therefore, to fortify this old 
dogma of mine somewhat. Taste is not only 
a part and an index of morality;—it is the 
ONLY morality. The first, and last, and closest 
trial question to any living creature is, “What 


tion from want of food and the commonss do you like?” Tell me what you like, and 
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I'll tell you what you are. Go out into the not a moral quality, but taste for good ones 
street, and ask the first man or woman you _ is. Only here again we have to define the word 
meet, what their “taste” is; and if they “good.” I don’t mean by “good,” clever—or 
answer candidly, you know them, body and  learned—or difficult in the doing. Take a 
soul. “You, my friend in the rags, with the s picture of Teniers, of sots quarrelling over 
unsteady gait, what do you like?” “A pipe, their dice; it is an entirely clever picture; 
and a quartern of gin.” I know you. “You, so clever that nothing in its kind has ever 
good woman with the quick step and tidy been done equal to it; but it is also an entirely 
bonnet, what do you like?” “A swept hearth, base and evil picture. It is an expression of 
and a clean tea-table; and my husband op-:o delight in the prolonged contemplation of a 
posite me, and a baby at my breast.” Good, vile thing, and delight in that is an “unman- 
I know you also. “You, little girl with the ered,’ or “immoral” quality. It is “bad 
golden hair and the soft eyes, what do you taste” in the profoundest sense—it is the 
like?” “My canary, and a run among the taste of the devils. On the other hand, a 
wood hyacinths.” “You, little boy, with thes picture of Titian’s, or a Greek statue, or a 
dirty hands, and the low forehead, what do Greek coin, or a Turner landscape, expresses 
you like?” “A shy at the sparrows, and a_ delight in the perpetual contemplation of 
game at pitch-farthing.” Good; we know a good and perfect thing. That is an en- 
them all now. What more need we ask? tirely moral quality—it is the taste of the 
“Nay,” perhaps you answer; “we need 20 angels. And all delight in art, and all love of 
rather to ask what these people and children it, resolve themselves into simple love of that 
do, than what they like. If they do right, it which deserves love. That deserving is the qual- 
is no matter that they like what is wrong; ity which we call “loveliness’—(we ought to 
and if they do wrong, it is no matter that have an opposite word, hateliness, to be said 
they like what is right. Doing is the great25 of the things which deserve to be hated); 
thing; and it does not matter that the man and it is not an indifferent nor optional thing 
likes drinking, so that he does not drink; nor whether we love this or that; but it is just 
that the little girl likes to be kind to her ca- the vital function of all our being. What we 
nary, if she will not learn her lessons; nor Jike determines what we are, and is the sign 
that the little boy likes throwing stones at the 30 of what we are; and to teach taste is inevitably 
sparrows, if he goes to the Sunday school.” to form character. As I was thinking over this, 
Indeed, for a short time, and in a provisional in walking up Fleet Street the other day, my 
sense, this is true. For if, resolutely, people eye caught the title of a book standing open in 
do what is right, in time they come to like a bookseller’s window. It was—On the Neces- 
doing it. But they only are in a right moral 3s sity of the Diffusion of Taste among all 
state when they ave come to like doing it; Classes. “Ah,’ I thought to myself, “my 
and as long as they don’t like it, they are classifying friend, when you have diffused your 
still in a vicious state. The man is not in taste, where will your classes be? The man 
health of body who is always thirsting for who likes what you like, belongs to the same 
the bottle in the cupboard, though he bravely 40 class with you, I think. Inevitably so. You 
bears his thirst; but the man who heartily may put him to other work if you choose; 
enjoys water in the morning and wine in the but, by the condition you have brought him 
evening, each in its proper quantity and time. into, he will dislike the other work as much 
And the entire object of true education is to as you would yourself. You get hold of a 
make people not merely do the right things, 45 scavenger, or a costermonger, who enjoyed 
but enjoy the right things—not merely in- the Newgate Calendar for literature, and 
dustrious, but to love industry—not merely ‘Pop goes the Weasel’ for music. You think 
learned, but to love knowledge—not merely you can make him like Dante and Bee- 
pure, but to love purity—not merely just, thoven? I wish you joy of your lessons; but 
but to hunger and thirst after justice. soif you do, you have made a gentleman of 
But you may answer or think, “Is the lik- him:—he won’t like to go back to his coster- 
ing for outside ornaments,—for pictures, or mongering.” 
statues, or furniture, or architecture,—a moral And so completely and unexpectedly is 
quality?” Yes, most surely, if a rightly set this so, that, if I had time to-night, I could 
liking. Taste for any pictures or statues is 5; show you that a nation cannot be affected by 
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any vice, or weakness, without expressing it, 
legibly, and for ever, either in bad art, or 
by want of art; and that there is no national 
virtue, small or great, which is not mani- 
festly expressed in all the art which circum- 
stances enable the people possessing that 
virtue to produce. Take, for instance, your 
great English virtue of enduring and patient 
courage. You have at present in England only 
one art of any consequence—that is, iron- 
working. You know thoroughly well how to 
cast and hammer iron. Now, do you think 
in those masses of lava which you build 
volcanic cones to melt, and which you forge 
at the mouths of the Infernos you have 
created; do you think, on those iron plates, 
your courage and endurance are not written 
for ever—not merely with an iron pen, but 
on iron parchment? And take also your great 
English vice—European vice—vice of all the 
world—vice of all other worlds that roll and 
shine in heaven, bearing with them yet the 
atmosphere of hell—the vice of jealousy, 
which brings competition into your com- 
merce, treachery into your councils, and dis- 
honour into your wars—that vice which has 
rendered for you, and for your next neigh- 
bouring nation, the daily occupations of ex- 
istence no longer possible, but with the mail 
upon your breasts and the sword loose in its 
sheath; so that, at last, you have realised 
for all the multitudes of the two great peoples 
who lead the so-called civilisation of the earth, 
—you have realised for them all, I say, in 
person and in policy, what was once true only 
of the rough Border riders of your Cheviot 
hills— 


“They carved at. the meal 
With gloves of steel, 
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And they drank the red wine through the helmet 40 


barr’d ;”— 


do you think that this national shame and 
dastardliness of heart are not written as 


this? For, remember, it is peculiarly a modern 
phenomenon. When Gothic was invented, 
houses were Gothic as well as churches; and 
when the Italian style superseded the Gothic, 
churches were Italian as well as houses. If 
there is a Gothic spire to the cathedral of 
Antwerp, there is a Gothic belfry to the Hétel 
de Ville at Brussels; if Inigo Jones builds 
an Italian Whitehall, Sir Christopher Wren 
builds an Italian St. Paul’s. But now you live 
under one school of architecture, and worship 
under another. What do you mean by doing 
this? Am I to understand that you are think- 
ing of changing your architecture back to 
Gothic; and that you treat your churches 
experimentally, because it does not matter 
what mistakes you make in a church? Or am 
I to understand that you consider Gothic a 
pre-eminently sacred and beautiful mode of 
building, which you think, like the fine frank- 
incense, should be mixed for the tabernacle 
only, and reserved for your religious services? 
For if this be the feeling, though it may seem 
at first as if it were graceful and reverent, 
you will find that, at the root of the matter, 
it signifies neither more nor less than that you 
have separated your religion Irom your life. 

For consider what a wide significance this 
fact has; and remember that it is not you 
only, but all the people of England, who are 
behaving thus just now. 

You have all got into the habit of calling 
the church “the house of God.” I have seen, 
over the doors of many churches, the legend 
actually carved, “This is the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven.” Now, note 
where that legend comes from, and of what 
place it was first spoken. A boy leaves his 
father’s house to go on a long journey on 
foot, to visit his uncle: he has to cross a wild 
hill-desert; just as if one of your own boys 
had to cross the wolds of Westmoreland, to 
visit an uncle at Carlisle. The second or 
third day your boy finds himself somewhere 


legibly on every rivet of your iron armour 4s between Hawes and Brough, in the midst 


as the strength of the right hands that forged 
NE Scout 

I notice that among all the new buildings 
which cover your once wild hills, churches 
and schools are mixed in due, that is to say, 
in large proportion, with your mills and 
mansions; and I notice also that the churches 
and schools are almost always Gothic, and the 
mansions and mills are never Gothic. Will you 
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of the moors, at sunset. It is stony ground, 
and boggy; he cannot go one foot farther 
that night. Down he lies, to sleep, on Wharn- 
side, where best he may, gathering a few 
of the stones together to put under his 
head;—so wild the place is, he cannot get 
anything but stones. And there, lying under 
the broad night, he has a dream; and he 
sees a ladder set up on the earth, and the 


allow me to ask precisely the meaning of ss top of it reaches to heaven, and the angels 
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of God ascending and descending upon it. 
And when he wakes out of his sleep, he 
says, “How dreadful is this place; surely, this 
is none other than the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.” This PLACE, 
observe; not this church; not this city; not 
this stone, even, which he puts up for a 
memorial—the piece of flint on which his head 
has lain. But this place; this windy slope of 
Wharnside; this moorland hollow, torrent- 
bitten, snow-blighted; this any place where 
God lets down the ladder. And how are you 
to know where that will be? or how are you 
to determine where it may be, but by being 
ready for it always? Do you know where the 
lightning is to fall next? You do know that, 
partly; you can guide the lightning; but you 
cannot guide the going forth of the Spirit, 
which is as that lightning when it shines from 
the east to the west. 

But the perpetual and insolent warping of 
that strong verse to serve a merely ecclesias- 
tical purpose, is only one of the thousand in- 
stances in which we sink back into gross 
Judaism. We call our churches “temples.” 
Now, you know, or ought to know, they are 
not temples. They have never had, never can 
have, anything whatever to do with temples. 
They are “synagogues”— “gathering places” 
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—where you gather yourselves together as an 30 


assembly; and by not calling them so, you 
again miss the force of another mighty text— 
“Thou, when thou prayest, shalt not be as 
the hypocrites are; for they love to pray 
standing in the churches’ [we should trans- 
late it], “that they may be seen of men. But 
thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father,’—which is, not in chancel nor in 
aisle, but “in secret.” 

Now, you feel, as I say this to you—I 
know you feel—as if I were trying to take 
away the honour of your churches. Not so; 
I am trying to prove to you the honour of 
your houses and your hills; I am trying to 
show you—not that the Church is not sacred— 
but that the whole Earth 1s. I would have 
you feel, what careless, what constant, with 
infectious sin there is in all modes of thought, 
whereby, in calling your churches only “holy,” 
you call your hearths and homes profane; 
and have separated yourselves from the hea- 
then by casting all your household gods to the 
ground, instead of recognising, in the places 
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of your One and Mighty Lord and Lar. 

“But what has all this to do with our Ex- 
change?” you ask me, impatiently. My dear 
friends, it has just everything to do with 
it; on these inner and great questions depend 
all the outer and little ones; and if you have 
asked me down here to speak to you, be- 
cause you had before been interested in any- 
thing I have written, you must know that 
all I have yet said about architecture was to 
show this. The book I called The Seven Lamps 
was to show that certain right states of temper 
and moral feeling were the magic powers by 
which all good architecture, without exception, 
had been produced. The Stones of Venice 
had, from beginning to end, no other aim than 
to show that the Gothic architecture of Venice 
had arisen out of, and indicated in all its 
features, a state of pure national faith, and 
of domestic virtue; and that its Renaissance 
architecture had arisen out of, and in all its 
features indicated, a state of concealed na- 
tional infidelity, and of domestic corruption. 
And now, you ask me what style is best to 
build in; and how can I answer, knowing the 
meaning of the two styles, but by another 
question—do you mean to build as Christians 
or as Infidels? And still more—do you mean 
to build as honest Christians or as honest In- 
fidels? as thoroughly and confessedly either 
one or the other? You don’t like to be asked 
such rude questions. I cannot help it; they are 
of much more importance than this Exchange 
business; and if they can be at once answered, 
the Exchange business settles itself in a 
moment. But, before I press them farther, I 
must ask leave to explain one point clearly. 

In all my past work, my endeavour has 
been to show that good architecture is es- 
sentially religious—the production of a faith- 
ful and virtuous, not of an infidel and cor- 
rupted people. But in the course of doing 
this, I have had also to show that good archi- 
tecture is not ecclesiastical. People are so 
apt to look upon religion as the business of 
the clergy, not their own, that the moment 
they hear of anything depending on “religion,” 
they think it must also have depended on the 
priesthood; and I have had to take what 
place was to be occupied between these two 
errors, and fight both, often with seeming 
contradiction. Good architecture is the work 
of good and believing men; therefore, you 
say, at least some people say, “Good archi- 
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of the clergy, not of the laity.” No—a thou- 
sand times no; good architecture has always 
been the work of the commonalty, not of the 
clergy. What, you say, those glorious cathe- 
drals—the pride of Europe—did their builders 
not form Gothic architecture? No; they cor- 
rupted Gothic architecture. Gothic was formed 
in the baron’s castle, and the burgher’s street. 
It was formed by the thoughts and hands, 
and powers of free citizens and soldier kings. 
By the monk it was used as an instrument 
for the aid of his superstition: when that super- 
stition became a beautiful madness, and the 
best hearts of Europe vainly dreamed and 
pined in the cloister, and vainly raged and 
perished in the crusade,—through that fury 
of perverted faith and wasted war, the Gothic 
rose also to its loveliest, most fantastic, and 
finally, most foolish dreams; and, in those 
dreams, was lost. 

I hope, now, that there is no risk of your 
misunderstanding me when I come to the gist 
of what I want to say to-night;—when I re- 
peat, that every great national architecture 
has been the result and exponent of a great 
national religion. You can’t have bits of it 
here, bits there—you must have it everywhere 
or nowhere. It is not the monopoly of a 
clerical company—it is not the exponent of 
a theological dogma—it is not the hieroglyphic 
writing of an initiated priesthood; it is the 
mauly language of a people inspired by re- 
solute and common purpose, and rendering 
resolute and common fidelity to the legible 
laws of an undoubted God... . 


WORK 
(From The Crown of Wild Olive) 


. . . For easier memory, let us say we are 

going to oppose, in our examination,— 
I. Work to play; F 

II. Production to consumption; 

III. Head to hand; and, 

IV. Sense to nonsense. 

J. First, then, of the distinction between 
the classes who work and the classes who play. 
Of course we must agree upon a definition 
of these terms,—work and play,—before go- 
ing farther. Now, roughly, not with vain 
subtlety of definition, but for plain use of the 
words, “play” is an exertion of body or 
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determined end; and work is a thing done 
because it ought to be done, and 
with a determined end. You play, as you 
call it, at cricket, for instance. That is as 
hard work as anything else; but it amuses 
you, and it has no result but the amusement. 
If it were done as an ordered form of ex- 
ercise, for health’s sake, it would become 
work directly. So, in like manner, whatever 
we do to please ourselves, and only for the 
sake of the pleasure, not for an ultimate 
object, is “play,” the “pleasing thing,” not the 
useful thing. Play may be useful, in a second- 
ary sense; (nothing is indeed more useful or 
necessary;) but the use of it depends on its 
being spontaneous. 

Let us, then, enquire together what sort of 
games the playing class in England spend 
their lives in playing at. 

The first of all English games is making 
money. That is an all-absorbing game; and 
we knock each other down oftener in playing 
at that, than at football, or any other rough- 
est sport: and it is absolutely without pur- 
pose; no one who engages heartily in that 
game ever knows why. Ask a great money- 
maker what he wants to do with his money, 
—he never knows. He doesn’t make it to do 
anything with it. He gets it only that he may 
get it. “What will you make of what you 
have got?” you ask. “Well, Ill get more,” 
he says. Just as, at cricket, you get more 
runs. There’s no use in the runs, but to get 
more of them than other people is the game. 
And there’s no use in the money, but to have 
more of it than other people is the game. 
So all that great foul city of London there, 
—rattling, growling, smoking, stinking,—a 
ghastly heap of fermenting brickwork, pour- 
ing out poison at every pore,—you fancy it is 
a city of work? Not a street of it! It is a 
great city of play; very nasty play, and very 
hard play, but still play. It is only Lord’s 
cricket ground without the turf:—a huge bil- 
liard table without the cloth, and with pock- 
ets as deep as the bottomless pit; but mainly 
a billiard table, after all. 

Well, the first great English game is this 
playing at counters. It differs from the rest 
in that it appears always to be producing 
money, while every other game is expensive. 
But it does not always produce money. 
There’s a great difference between “winning” 
money and “making” it: a great difference 
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et into ours, or filling both. Collecting money 
is by no means the same thing as making it; 
the tax-gatherer’s house is not the Mint; 
and much of the apparent gain, (so called,) 
in commerce, is only a form of taxation on 5 
carriage or exchange. 

Our next great English game, however, 
hunting and shooting, is costly altogether; and 
how much we are fined for it annually in 
land, horses, gamekeepers, and game laws, and 
all else that accompanies that beautiful and 
special English game, I will not endeavour to 
count now; but note only that, except for 
exercise, this is not merely a useless game, 
but a deadly one, to all connected with it. 
For through horse-racing, you get every form 
of what the higher classes everywhere call 
“Play,” in distinction from all other plays; 
that is,—gambling; by no means a beneficial 
or recreative game: and, through game- 
preserving, you get also some curious laying 
out of ground; that beautiful arrangement of 
dwelling-house for man and beast, by which 
we have grouse and blackcock—so many 
brace to the acre, and men and women— 
so many brace to the garret. I often wonder 
what the angelic builders and surveyors—the 
angelic builders who build the “many man- 
sions’ up above there; and the angelic sur- 
veyors, who measured that four-square city 
with their measuring reeds—I wonder what 
they think, or are supposed to think, of the 
laying out of ground by this nation, which 
has set itself, as it seems, literally to accom- 
plish, word for word, or rather fact for word, 35 
in the persons of those poor whom its Mas- 
ter left to represent him, what that Master 
said of himself—that foxes and birds had 
homes, but He none. 
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Then, next to the gentlemen’s game of 40 
hunting, we must put the ladies’ game of 
dressing. It is not the cheapest of games. 


I saw a brooch at a jeweller’s in Bond Street 
a fortnight ago, not an inch wide, and without 
any singular jewel in it, yet worth £3000. And 45 
I wish I could tell you what this “play” costs, 
altogether, in England, France, and Russia 
annually. But it is a pretty game, and on 
certain terms, I like it; nay, I don’t see it 


played quite as much as I would fain have it. so 


You ladies like to lead the fashion:—by all 
means lead it—lead it thoroughly, lead it far 
enough. Dress yourselves nicely, and dress 
everybody else nicely. Lead the fashions for 
the poor first; make them look well, and yous; 


yourselves will look, in ways of which you 
have now no conception, all the better. The 
fashions you have set for some time among 
your peasantry are not pretty ones; their 
doublets are too irregularly slashed, and the 
wind blows too frankly through them. 

Then there are other games, wild enough, 
as I could show you if I had time... . 

II. I pass then to our second distinction; 
between the rich and poor, between Dives and 
Lazarus,—distinction which exists more stern- 
ly, I suppose, in this day, than ever in the 
world, Pagan or Christian, till now. I will put 
it sharply before you, to begin with, merely 
by reading two paragraphs which I cut from 
two papers that lay on my breakfast table 
on the same morning, the 25th of November, 
1864. The piece about the rich Russian at 
Paris is common-place enough, and stupid 
besides; (for fifteen francs—12s.6d.,—is noth- 
ing for a rich man to give for a couple of 
peaches, out of season). Still, the two para- 
graphs printed on the same day are worth 
putting side by side. 

“Such a man is now here. He is a Russian, 
and, with your permission, we will call him 
Count Teufelskine. In dress he is sublime; 
art is considered in that toilet, the harmony 
of colour respected, the chiar’ oscuro evident 
in well-selected contrast. In manners he is 
dignified—nay, perhaps apathetic; nothing 
disturbs the placid serenity of that calm ex- 
terior. One day our friend breakfasted chez 
Bignon. When the bill came he read, ‘Two 
peaches, 15f.’ He paid. ‘Peaches scarce. I 
presume?’ was his sole remark. ‘No, sir,’ re- 
plied the waiter, ‘but Teufelskines are.’ ”’°— 
Telegraph, November 25, 1864. 

“Yesterday morning, at eight o’clock, a wo- 
man, passing a dung heap in the stone yard 
near the recently erected alms-houses in Shad- 
well Gap, High Street, Shadwell, called the 
attention of a Thames police-constable to a 
man in a sitting position on the dung heap, 
and said she was afraid he was dead. Her 
fears proved to be true. The wretched crea- 
ture appeared to have been dead several 
hours. He had perished of cold and wet, and 
the rain had been beating down on him all 
night. The deceased was a bone-picker. He was 
in the lowest stage of poverty, poorly clad, and 
half-starved. The police had frequently driven 
him away from the stone yard, between sun- 
set and sunrise, and told him to go home. 
He selected a most desolate spot for his 
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wretched death. A penny and some bones 
were found in his pockets. The deceased was 
between fifty and sixty years of age. In- 
spector Roberts, of the K division, has given 
directions for inquiries to be made at the 
lodging-houses respecting the deceased, to as- 
certain his identity if possible.”—Morning 
Post, November 25, 1864. 

You have the separation thus in brief com- 
pass; and I want you to take notice of the 
“a penny and some bones were found in his 
pockets,” and to compare it with this third 
statement, from the Telegraph of January 
16th of this year:— 

“Again, the dietary scale for adult and juve- 
nile paupers was drawn up by the most con- 
spicuous political economists in England. It 
is low in quantity, but it is sufficient to sup- 
port nature; yet within ten years of the pass- 
ing of the Poor Law Act, we heard of the 
paupers in the Andover Union gnawing the 
scraps of putrid flesh and sucking the mar- 
row from the bones of horses which they were 
employed to crush.” 

You see my reason for thinking that our 
Lazarus of Christianity has some advantage 
over the Jewish one. Jewish Lazarus expect- 
ed, or at least prayed, to be fed with crumbs 
from the rich man’s table; but our Lazarus 
is fed with crumbs from the dog’s table. 

Now this distinction between rich and poor 
rests on two bases. Within its proper limits, 
on a basis which is lawful and everlastingly 
necessary; beyond them, on a basis unlawful, 
and everlastingly corrupting the frame-work 
of society. The lawful basis of wealth is, that 
a man who works should be paid the fair 
value of his work; and that if he does not 
choose to spend it to-day, he should have free 
leave to keep it, and spend it to-morrow. 
Thus, an industrious man working daily, and 
laying by daily, attains at last the possession 
of an accumulated sum of wealth, to which 
he has absolute right. The idle person who 
will not work, and the wasteful person who 
lays nothing by, at the end of the same time 
will be doubly poor—poor in possession, and 
dissolute in moral habit; and he will then 
naturally covet the money which the other 
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has saved. And if he is then allowed to at- so 


tack the other, and rob him of his well-earned 
wealth, there is no more any motive for sav- 
ing, or any reward for good conduct; and all 
society is thereupon dissolved, or exists only 


sity of social life is the clearness of national 
conscience in enforcing the law—that he 
should keep who has JUSTLY EARNED... . 

III. I pass now to our third condition of 
separation, between the men who work with 
the hand, and those who work with the head. 

And here we have at last an inevitable 
distinction. There must be work done by the 
arms, or none of us could live. There must 
be work done by the brains, or the life we 
get would not be worth having. And the same 
men cannot do both: There is rough work to 
be done, and rough men must do it; there is 
gentle work to be done, and gentlemen must 
do it; and it is physically impossible that 
one class should do, or divide, the work of 
the other. And it is of no use to try to con- 
ceal this sorrowful fact by fine words, and to 
talk to the workmen about the honourable- 
ness of manual labour, and the dignity of 
humanity. That is a grand old proverb of 
Sancho Panza’s, “Fine words butter no par- 
snips”; and I can tell you that, all over Eng- 
land just now, you workmen are buying a 
great deal too much butter at that dairy. 
Rough work, honourable or not, takes the life 
out of us; and the man who has been heaving 
clay out of a ditch all day, or driving an 
express train against the north wind all night, 
or holding a collier’s helm in a gale on a lee 
shore, or whirling white-iron at a furnace 
mouth, that man is not the same at the end 
of his day, or night, as one who has been 
sitting in a quiet room, with everything com- 
fortable about him, reading books, or classing 
butterflies, or painting pictures. If it is any 
comfort to you to be told that the rough 
work is the more honourable of the two, I 
should be sorry to take that much of conso- 
lation from you; and in some sense I need 
not. The rough work is at all events real, 
honest, and, generally, though not always, 
useful; while the fine work is, a great deal of 
it, foolish and false as well as fine, and there- 
fore dishonourable: but when both kinds are 
equally well and worthily done, the head’s is 
the noble work, and the hand’s the ignoble; 
and of all hand work whatsoever, necessary 
for the maintenance cf life, these old words, 
“In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat 
bread,” indicate that the inherent nature of 
it is one of calamity; and that the ground, 
cursed for our sake, casts also some shadow 
of degradation into our contest with its thorn 


in systems of rapine. Therefore the first neces- 55 and its thistle: so that all nations have held 
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their days honourable, or “holy,” and consti- 
tuted them “holydays,”’ or “holidays,” by 
making them days of rest; and the promise, 
which, among all our distant hopes, seems to 
cast the chief brightness over death, is that s 
blessing of the dead who die in the Lord, 
that “they rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” 

And thus the perpetual question and con- 


test must arise, who is to do this rough work? 10 


and how is the worker of it to be comforted, 
redeemed, and rewarded? and what kind of 
play should we have, and what rest, in this 
world, sometimes, as well as in the next? 
Well, my good working friends, these ques- 
tions will take a little time to answer yet. 
They must be answered: all good men are 
occupied with them, and all honest thinkers. 
There’s grand head work doing about them; 
but much must be discovered, and much at- 
tempted in vain, before anything decisive can 
be told you. Only note these few particulars, 
which are already sure. 

As to the distribution of the hard work. 
None of us, or very few of us, do either 
hard or soft work because we think we ought; 
but because we have chanced to fall into the 
way of it, and cannot help ourselves. Now, 
nobody does anything well that they cannot 
help doing: work is only done well when 
it is done with a will; and no man has a 
thoroughly sound will unless he knows he is 
doing what he should, and is in his place. 
And, depend upon it, all work must be done 
at last, not in a disorderly, scrambling, dog- 
gish way, but in an ordered, soldierly, human 
way—a lawful way. Men are enlisted for the 
labour that kills—the labour of war: they 
are counted, trained, fed, dressed, and praised 
for that. Let them be enlisted also for the 
labour that feeds: let them be counted, 
trained, fed, dressed, praised for that. Teach 
the plough exercise as carefully as you do the 
sword exercise, and let the officers of troops 
of life be held as much gentlemen as the 4s 
officers of troops of death; and all is done: 
but neither this, nor any other right thing, 
can be accomplished—you can’t even see 
your way to it—unless, first of all, both serv- 
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ant and master are resolved that, come what so 


will of it, they will do each other justice. 
People are perpetually squabbling about what 
will be best to do, or easiest to do, or ad- 
visablest to do, or profitablest to do; but 


40 


ask what it is just to do. And it is the law 
of heaven that you shall not be able to judge 
what is wise or easy, unless you are first 
resolved to judge what is just, and to do it. 
That is the one thing constantly reiterated by 
our Master—the order of all others that is 
given oftenest—“Do justice and judgment.” 
That’s your Bible order; that’s the “Service 
of God,” not praying nor psalm-singing. You 
are told, indeed, to sing psalms when you are 
merry, and to pray when you need anything; 
and, by the perversion of the Evil Spirit, 
we get to think that praying and psalm-singing 
are “service.” If a child finds itself in want 
of anything, it runs in and asks its father 
for it—does it call that, doing its father a 
service? If it begs for a toy or a piece of 
cake—does it call that serving its father? 
That, with God, is prayer, and He likes to 
hear it: He likes you to ask Him for cake 
when you want it; but He doesn’t call that 
“serving Him.” Begging is not serving: God 
likes mere beggars as little as you do—He 
likes honest servants, not beggars. So when 
a child loves its father very much, and is 
very happy, it may sing little songs about 
him; but it doesn’t call that, serving its fa- 
ther; neither is singing songs about God, 
serving God. It is enjoying ourselves, if it’s 
anything; most probably it is nothing: but 
if it’s anything, it is serving ourselves, not 
Goda a 

IV. I must go on, however, to our last 
head, concerning ourselves all, as workers. 
What is wise work, and what is foolish work? 
What the difference between sense and non- 
sense, in daily occupation? 

Well, wise work is, briefly, work with God. 
Foolish work is work against God. And work 
done with God, which He will help, may be 
briefly described as “Putting in Order’—that 
is, enforcing God’s law of order, spiritual 
and material, over men and things. The first 
thing you have to do, essentially; the real 
“good work” is, with respect to men, to en- 
force justice, and with respect to things, to 
enforce tidiness, and fruitfulness. And against 
these two great human deeds, justice and 
order, there are perpetually two great demons 
contending,—the devil of iniquity, or in- 
equity, and the devil of disorder, or of death; 
for death is only consummation of disorder. 
You have to fight these two fiends daily. So 
far as you don’t fight against the fiend of 
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iquity,” and the judgment upon you, for all 
your “Lord, Lord’s,” will be “Depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity.” And so far as 
you do not resist the fiend of disorder, you 
work disorder, and you yourself do the work 
of Death, which is sin, and has for its wages, 
Death himself. 

Observe then, all wise work is mainly three- 
fold in character. It is honest, useful, and 
cheerful. 

I. It is HoNEsT. I hardly know anything 
more strange than that you recognise honesty 
in play, and you do not in work. In your 
lightest games, you have always some one to 
see what you call “fair-play.” In boxing, you 
must hit fair; in racing, start fair. Your Eng- 
lish watchword is fair-play, your English ha- 
tred, foul-play. Did it ever strike you that 
you wanted another watchword also, fair- 
work, and another hatred also, foul-work? 
Your prize-fighter has some honour in him 
yet; and so have the men in the ring round 
him: they will judge him to lose the match, 
by foul hitting. But your prize-merchant gains 
his match by foul selling, and no one cries 
out against that. You drive a gambler out 
of the gambling-room who loads dice, but 
you leave a tradesman in flourishing business, 
who loads scales! For observe, all dishonest 
dealing zs loading scales. What does it matter 
whether I get short weight, adulterate sub- 
stance, or dishonest fabric? The fault in the 
fabric is incomparably the worst of the two. 
Give me short measure of food, and I only 
lose by you; but give me adulterate food, 
and I die by you. Here, then, is your chief 
duty, you workmen and tradesmen,—to be 
true to yourselves, and to us who would help 
you. We can do nothing for you, nor you for 
yourselves, without honesty. Get that, you get 
all; without that, your suffrages, your re- 
forms, your free-trade measures, your institu- 
tions of science, are all in vain. It is useless 
to put your heads together, if you can’t put 
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right hand to right hand, among yourselves, 
and no wrong hand to anybody else, and 
you'll win the world yet. 

II. Then, secondly, wise work is USEFUL. 
No man minds, or ought to mind, its being 
hard, if only it comes to something; but when 
it is hard, and comes to nothing; when all 
our bees’ business turns to spiders’; and for 
honey-comb we have only resultant cobweb, 
blown away by the next breeze,—that is the 
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cruel thing for the worker. Yet do we ever 
ask ourselves, personally, or even nationally, 
whether our work is coming to anything or 
not? We don’t care to keep what has been 
nobly done; still less do we care to do nobly 
what others would keep; and, least of all, to 
make the work itself useful instead of deadly 
to the doer, so as to use his life indeed, but 
not to waste it. Of all wastes, the greatest 
waste that you can commit is the waste of 
labour. If you went down in the morning 
into your dairy, and you found that your 
youngest child had got down before you; and 
that he and the cat were at play together, 
and that he had poured out all the cream 
on the floor for the cat to lap up, you would 
scold the child, and be sorry the milk was 
wasted. But if, instead of wooden bowls with 
milk in them, there are golden bowls with 
human life in them, and instead of the cat to 
play with,—the devil to play with; and you 
yourself the player; and instead of leaving 
that golden bowl to be broken by God at the 
fountain, you break it in the dust yourself, 
and pour the human blood out on the ground 
for the fiend to lick up—that is no waste! 
What you perhaps think, “‘to waste the labour 
of men is not to kill them.” Is it not? I 
should like to know how you could kill them 
more utterly—kill them with second deaths, 
seventh deaths, hundredfold deaths? It is the 
slightest way of killing to stop a man’s breath. 
Nay, the hunger, and the cold, and the little 
whistling bullets—our love-messengers be- 
tween nation and nation,—have brought pleas- 
ant messages from us to many a man before 
now; orders of sweet release, and leave at 
last to go where he will be most welcome 
and most happy. At the worst you do but 
shorten his life, you do not corrupt his life. 
But if you put him to base labour, if you 
bind his thoughts, if you blind his eyes, if 
you blunt his hopes, if you steal his joys, 
if you stunt his body, and blast his soul, and 
at last leave him not so much as to reap the 
poor fruit of his degradation, but gather that 
for yourself, and dismiss him to the grave, 
when you have done with him, having, so far 
as in you lay, made the walls of that grave 
everlasting: (though, indeed, I fancy the 
goodly bricks of some of our family vaults 
will hold closer in the resurrection day than 
the sod over the labourer’s head), this you 
think is no waste, and no sin! 

III. Then, lastly, wise work is CHEERFUL, 
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as a child’s work is. And now I want you to 
take one thought home with you, and let it 
stay with you. 

Everybody in this room has been taught 
to pray daily, “Thy kingdom come.” Now, if s 
we hear a man swear in the streets, we think 
it very wrong, and say he “takes God’s name 
in vain.” But there’s a twenty times worse 
way of taking His name in vain, than that. 
It is to ask God for what we don’t want. xo 
He doesn’t like that sort of prayer. If you 
don’t want a thing, don’t ask for it: such 
asking is the worst mockery of your King 
you can mock Him with; the soldiers strik- 
ing Him on the head with the reed was noth- 
ing to that. If you do not wish for His king- 
dom, don’t pray for it. But if you do, you 
must do more than pray for it; you must 
work for it. And, to work for it, you must 
know what it is: we have all prayed for it 
many a day without thinking. Observe, it is 
a kingdom that is to come to us; we are not 
to go to it. Also, it is not to be a kingdom 
of the dead, but of the living. Also, it is not 
to come all at once, but quietly; nobody 
knows how. “The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation.” Also, it is not to come 
outside of us, but in the hearts of us: “the 
kingdom of God is within you.” And, being 
within us, it is not a thing to be seen, but 30 
to be felt; and though it brings all substance 
of good with it, it does not consist in that: 
“the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost:” joy, that is to say, in the holy, 
healthful, and helpful Spirit. Now, if we 
want to work for this kingdom, and to bring 
it, and enter into it, there’s just one con- 
dition to be first accepted. You must enter 
it as children, or not at all: “Whosoever will 
not receive it as a little child shall not enter 
therein.” And again, ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Of such, observe. Not of children them- 
selves, but of such as children. I believe most 
mothers who read that text think that all 
heaven is to be full of babies. But that’s not 
so. There will be children there, but the hoary 
head is the crown. “Length of days, and long 
life and peace,” that is the blessing, not to 
die in babyhood. Children die but for their 
parents’ sins; God means them to live, but 
He can’t let them always; then they have 
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child of David, vainly prayed for;—the little 
child of Jeroboam, killed by its mother’s step 
on its own threshold,—they will be there. But 
weary old David, and weary old Barzillai, 
having learned children’s lessons at last, will 
be there too: and the one question for us all, 
young or old, is, have we learned our child’s 
lesson? it is the character of children we want 
and must gain at our peril; let us see, briefly, 
in what it consists... . 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE AND 
ITS ARTS 


.. . We have sat at the feet of the poets 
who sang of heaven, and they have told us 
their dreams. We have listened to the poets 
who sang of earth, and they have chanted 
to us dirges and words of despair. But there 
is one class of men more:—men, not capable 
of vision, nor sensitive to sorrow, but firm 
of purpose—practised in business; learned in 
all that can be, (by handling,) known. Men, 
whose hearts and hopes are wholly in this 
present world, from whom, therefore, we may 
surely learn, at least, how, at present, con- 
veniently to live in it. What will they say 
to us, or show us by example? These kings— 
these councillors—these statesmen and build- 
ers of kingdoms—these capitalists and men of 
business, who weigh the earth, and the dust 
of it, in a balance. They know the world, 
surely; and what is the mystery of life to 
us, Is none to them. They can surely show 
us how to live, while we live, and to gather 
out of the present world what is best. 

I think I can best tell you their answer, 
by telling you a dream I had once. For though 
I am no poet, I have dreams sometimes:— 
I dreamed I was at a child’s May-day party, 
in which every means of entertainment had 
been provided for them, by a wise and kind 
host. It was in a stately house, with beautiful 
gardens attached to it; and the children had 
been set free in the rooms and gardens, with 
no care whatever but how to pass their after- 
noon rejoicingly. They did not, indeed, know 
much about what was to happen next day; 
and some of them, I thought, were a little 
frightened, because there was a chance of 
their being sent to a new school where there 
were examinations; but they kept the 
thoughts of that out of their heads as well 


their earlier place in heaven: and the little ss.as they could, and resolved to enjoy them- 
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selves. The house, I said, was in a beautiful 
garden, and in the garden were all kinds 
of flowers; sweet, grassy banks for rest; and 
smooth lawns for play; and pleasant streams 


and woods; and rocky places for climbing. 5 


And the children were happy for a little 
while, but presently they separated themselves 
into parties; and then each party declared 
it would have a piece of the garden for its 


own, and that none of the others should have 10 


anything to do with that piece. Next, they 
quarrelled violently which pieces they would 
have; and at last the boys took up the thing, 
as boys should do, “practically,” and fought 


in the flower-beds till there was hardly ars 


flower left standing; then they trampled down 
each other’s bits of the garden out of spite; 
and the girls cried till they could cry no 
more; and so they all lay down at last breath- 


less in the ruin, and waited for the time zo 


when they were to be taken home in the 
evening. ; 

Meanwhile, the children in the house had 
been making themselves happy also in their 


manner. For them, there had been provided zs 


every kind of in-door pleasure: there was 
music for them to dance to; and the library 
was open, with all manner of amusing books; 
and there was a museum full of the most 


curious shells, and animals, and birds; and 30 


there was a workshop, with lathes and car- 
penter’s tools, for the ingenious boys; and 
there were pretty fantastic dresses, for the 
girls to dress in; and there were microscopes, 


and kaleidoscopes; and whatever toys a child 35 


could fancy; and a table, in the dining-room, 
loaded with everything nice to eat. 

But, in the midst of all this, it struck two 
or three of the more “practical” children, that 


they would like some of the brass-headed 40 


nails that studded the chairs; and so they 
set to work to pull them out. Presently, the 
others, who were reading, or looking at shells, 
took a fancy to do the like; and, in a little 


while, all the children, nearly, were sprain- 45 


ing their fingers, in pulling out brass-headed 
nails. With all that they could pull out, they 
were not satisfied; and then, everybody wanted 
some of somebody else’s. And at last, the 


really practical and sensible ones declared, s« 


that nothing was of any real consequence, 
that afternoon, except to get plenty of brass- 
headed nails; and that the books, and the 
cakes, and the microscopes were of no use 


be exchanged for nail-heads. And at last 
they began to fight for nail-heads, as the 
others fought for the bits of garden. Only 
here and there, a despised one shrank away 
into a corner, and tried to get a little quiet 
with a book, in the midst of the noise; but 
all the practical ones thought of nothing else 
but counting nail-heads all the afternoon— 
even though they knew they would not be 
allowed to carry so much as one brass knob 
away with them. But no—it was—“who has 
most nails? I have a hundred, and you have 
fifty; or. I have a thousand, and you have 
two. I must have as many as you before I 
leave the house, or I cannot possibly go 
home in peace.” At last, they made so much 
noise that I awoke, and thought to myself, 
“What a false dream that is, of children!” 
The child is the father of the man; and wiser. 
Children never do such foolish things. Only 
men do. 

But there is yet one last class of per- 
sons to be interrogated. The wise religious 
men we have asked in vain; the wise con- 
templative men, in vain; the wise worldly 
men, in vain. But there is another group 
yet. In the midst of this vanity of empty 
religion—of tragic contemplation—of wrath- 
ful and wretched ambition, and dispute for 
dust, there is yet one great group of persons, 
by whom all these disputers live—the per- 
sons who have determined, or have had it 
by a beneficent Providence determined for 
them, that they will do something useful; 
that whatever may be prepared for them here- 
after, or happen to them here, they will, at 
least, deserve the food that God gives them 
by winning it honourably: and that, however 
fallen from the purity, or far from the peace, 
of Eden, they will carry out the duty of 
human dominion, though they have lost its 
felicity; and dress and keep the wilderness, 
though they no more can dress or keep the 
garden. 

These,—hewers of wood, and drawers of 
water,—these, bent under burdens, or torn 
of scourges—these, that dig and weave—that 
plant and build; workers in wood, and in 
marble, and in iron—by whom all food, cloth- 
ing, habitation, furniture, and means of de- 
light are produced, for themselves, and for 
all men beside; men, whose deeds are good, 
though their words may be few; men, whose 
lives are serviceable, be they never so short, 


at all in themselves, but only, if they couldss and worthy of honour, be they never so 
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humble ;—from these, surely, at least, we may 
receive some clear message of teaching; and 
pierce, for an instant, into the mystery of 
life, and of its arts. 

Yes; from these, at last, we do receive a 5 
lesson. But I grieve to say, or rather—for 
that is the deeper truth of the matter—l 
rejoice to say—this message of theirs can 
only be received by joining them—not by 
thinking about them. I 

You sent for me to talk to you of art; 
and I have obeyed you in coming. But the 
main thing I have to tell you is,—that art 
must not be talked about. The fact that there 
is talk about it at all, signifies that it is ill 
done, or cannot be done. No true painter ever 
speaks, or ever has spoken, much of his art. 
The greatest speak nothing. Even Reynolds 
is no exception, for he wrote of all he could 
not himself do, and was utterly silent re- 
specting all that he himself did. 

The moment a man can really do his work 
he becomes speechless about it. All words 
become idle to him—all theories. 

Does a bird need to theorize about build- 
ing its nest, or boast of it when built? All 
good work is essentially done that way— 
without hesitation, without difficulty, without 
boasting; and in the doers of the best, there 


is an inner and involuntary power which ap- 30 


proximates literally to the instinct of an 
animal—nay, I am certain that in the most 
perfect human artists, reason does no¢ super- 
sede instinct, but is added to an instinct as 
much more divine than that of the lower 
animals as the human body is more beautiful 
than theirs; that a great singer sings not with 
less instinct than the nightingale, but with 
more—only more various, applicable, and 
governable; that a great architect does not 
build with less instinct than the beaver or 
the bee, but with more—with an innate cun- 
ning of proportion that embraces all beauty, 
and a divine ingenuity of skill that im- 
provises all construction. But be that as 
it may—be the instinct less or more than that 
of inferior animals—like or unlike theirs, 
still the human art is dependent on that first, 
and then upon an amount of practice, of 
science,—and of imagination disciplined by 
thought, which the true possessor of it knows 
to be incommunicable, and the true critic 
of it, inexplicable, except through long proc- 
ess of laborious years. That journey of 
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life’s conquest, in which hills over hills, and 
Alps on Alps arose, and sank,—do you think 
you can make another trace it painlessly, by 
talking? Why, you cannot even carry us up 
an Alp, by talking. You can guide us up it, 
step by step, no otherwise—even so, best 
silently. You girls, who have been among 
the hills, know how the bad guide chatters 
and gesticulates, and it is “put your foot 
here”; and “mind how you balance your- 
self there’; but the good guide walks on 
quietly, without a word, only with his eyes 
on you when need is, and his arm like an 
iron bar, if need be. 

In that slow way, also, art can be taught— 
if you have faith in your guide, and will let 
his arm be to you as an iron bar when need 
is. ... For, indeed, the arts, as regards 
teachableness, differ from the sciences also in 
this, that their power is founded not merely 
on facts which can be communicated, but 
on dispositions which require to be created. 
Art is neither to be achieved by effort of 
thinking, nor explained by accuracy of speak- 
ing. It is the instinctive and necessary re- 
sult of power, which can only be developed 
through the mind of successive generations, 
and which finally burst into life under social 
conditions as slow of growth as the faculties 
they regulate. Whole eras of mighty history 
are summed, and the passions of dead myriads 
are concentrated, in the existence of a noble 
art; and if that noble art were among us, we 
should feel it and rejoice; not caring in the 
least to hear lectures on it; and since it is 
not among us, be assured we have to go back 
to the root of it, or, at least, to the place 
where the stock of it is yet alive, and the 
branches began to die. . 

And now, returning to the broader ques- 
tion, what these arts and labours of life have 
to teach us of its mystery, this is the first 
of their lessons—that the more beautiful the 
art, the more it is essentially the work of 
people who feel themselves wrong;—who are 
striving for the fulfilment of a law, and the 
grasp of a loveliness, which they have not 
yet attained, which they feel even farther 
and farther from attaining the more they 
strive for it. And yet, in still deeper sense, 
it is the work of people who know also that 
they are right. The very sense of inevitable 
error from their purpose marks the perfect- 
ness of that purpose, and the continued sense 
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of failure arises from the continued opening 
of the eyes more clearly to all the sacredest 
laws of truth. 

This is one lesson. The second is a very 
plain, and greatly precious one: namely,— 
that whenever the arts and labours of life 
are fulfilled in this spirit of striving against 
misrule, and doing whatever we have to do, 
honourably and perfectly, they. invariably 
bring happiness, as much as seems possible 
to the nature of man. In all other paths by 
which that happiness is pursued there is dis- 
appointment, or destruction: for ambition and 
for passion there is no rest—no fruition; the 
fairest pleasures of youth perish in a darkness 
greater than their past light; and the loftiest 
and purest love too often does but inflame 
the cloud of life with endless fire of pain. 
But, ascending from lowest to highest, through 
every scale of human industry, that industry 
worthily followed, gives peace. Ask the la- 
bourer in the field, at the forge, or in the 
mine; ask the patient, delicate-fingered ar- 
tisan, or the strong-armed fiery-hearted worker 
in bronze, and in marble, and in the colours 
of light; and none of these, who are true 
workmen, will ever tell you, that they have 
found the law of heaven an unkind one—that 
in the sweat of their face they should eat 
bread, till they return to the ground; nor 
that they ever found it an unrewarded obe- 
dience, if, indeed, it was rendered faithfully 
to the command—“Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do—do it with they might.” 

These are the two great and constant les- 
sons which our labourers teach us of the 
mystery of life. But there is another, and a 
sadder one, which they cannot teach us, which 
we must read on their tombstones. 

“Do it with thy might.” There have been 
myriads upon myriads of human creatures 
who have obeyed this law—who have put 
every breath and nerve of their being into 
its toil—who have devoted every hour, and 
exhausted every faculty—who have bequeathed 
their unaccomplished thoughts at death— 
who, being dead, have yet spoken, by majesty 
of memory, and strength of example. And, 
at last, what has all this “Might” of hu- 
manity accomplished in six thousand years 
of labour and sorrow? What has it done? 
Take the three chief occupations and arts 
of men, one by one, and count their achieve- 
ments. Begin with the first—the lord of them 
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all—Agriculture. Six thousand years have 
passed since we were sent to till the ground, 
from which we were taken. How much of it 
is tilled? How much of that which is, wisely 
or well? In the very centre and chief garden 
of Europe—where the two forms of parent 
Christianity have had their fortresses—where 
the noble Catholics of the Forest Cantons, 
and the noble Protestants of the Vaudois val- 
leys, have maintained, for dateless ages, their 
faiths and liberties—there the unchecked Al- 
pine rivers yet run wild in devastation; and 
the marshes, which a few hundred men could 
redeem with a year’s labour, still blast their 
helpless inhabitants into fevered idiotism. 
That is so, in the centre of Europe! While, 
on the near coast of Africa, once the garden 
of the Hesperides, an Arab woman, but a few 
sunsets since, ate her child, for famine. And, 
with all the treasures of the East at our 
feet, we, in our own dominion, could not find 
a few grains or rice, for a people that asked 
of us no more; but stood by, and saw five 
hundred thousand of them perish of hunger. 

Then, after agriculture, the art of kings, 
take the next head of human arts—weaving; 
the art of queens, honoured of all noble 
Heathen women, in the person of their virgin 
goddess—honoured of all Hebrew women, 
by the word of their wisest king—‘She 
layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands 
hold the distaff; she stretcheth out her hand 
to the poor. She is not afraid of the snow for 
her household, for all her household are clothed 
with scarlet. She maketh herself covering 
of tapestry; her clothing is silk and purple. 
She maketh fine linen, and selleth it, and 
delivereth girdles unto the merchant.” What 
have we done in all these thousands of years 
with this bright art of Greek maid and Chris- 
tian matron? Six thousand years of weaving, 
and have we learned to wéave? Might not 
every naked wall have been purple with tap- 
estry, and every feeble breast fenced with 
sweet colours from the cold? What have we 
done? Our fingers are too few, it seems, to 
twist together some poor covering for our 
bodies. We set our streams to work for us, 
and choke the air with fire, to turn our spin- 
ning-wheels—and,—are we yet clothed? Are 
not the streets of the capitals of Europe 
foul with the sale of cast clouts and rotten 
rags? Is not the beauty of your sweet chil- 
dren left in wretchedness of disgrace, while, 
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with better honour, nature clothes the brood 
of the bird in its nest, and the suckling of the 
wolf in her den? And does not every winter’s 
snow robe what you have not robed, and 
shroud what you have not shrouded; and every s 
winter’s wind bear up to heaven its wasted 
souls, to witness against you hereafter, by the 
voice of their Christ,—“I was naked, and ye 
clothed me not?” 

Lastly—take the Art of Building—the 10 
strongest—proudest—most orderly—most en- 
during of the arts of man; that of which the 
produce is in the surest manner accumulative, 
and need not perish, or be replaced; but if 
once well done, will stand more strongly than 15 
the unbalanced rocks—more prevalently than 
the crumbling hills. The art which is associated 
with all civic pride and sacred principle; with 
which men record their power—satisfy their 
enthusiasm—make sure their defence—define 20 
and make dear their habitation. And in six 
thousand years of building, what have we 
done? Of the greater part of all that skill 
and strength, mo vestige is left, but fallen 
stones, that encumber the fields and impede 2s 
the streams. But, from this waste of disorder, 
and of time, and of rage, what is left to us? 
Constructive and progressive creatures that 
we are, with ruling brains, and forming hands, 
capable of fellowship, and thirsting for fame, 30 
can we not contend, in comfort, with the in- 
sects of the forest, or, in achievement, with 
the worm of the sea? The white surf rages 
in vain against the ramparts built by poor 
atoms of scarcely nascent life; but only ridges 35 
of formless ruin mark the places where once 
dwelt our noblest multitudes. The ant and 
the moth have cells for each of their young, 
but our little ones le in festering heaps, in 


also,—their dreams, and we have laughed 
at them. They have dreamed of mercy, and 
of justice; they have dreamed of peace and 
good-will; they have dreamed of labour un- 
disappointed, and of rest undisturbed; they 
have dreamed of fulness in harvest, and over- 
flowing in store; they have dreamed of wisdom 
in council, and of providence in law; of glad- 
ness of parents, and strength of children, and 
glory of grey hairs. And at these visions of 
theirs we have mocked, and held them for 
idle and vain, unreal and unaccomplishable. 
What have we accomplished with our reali- 
ties? Is this what has come of our worldly 
wisdom, tried against their folly? this, our 
mightiest possible, against their impotent 
ideal? or, have we only wandered among the 
spectra of a baser felicity, and chased phan- 
toms of the tombs, instead of visions of the 
Almighty; and walked after the imaginations 
of our evil hearts, instead of after the coun- 
sels of Eternity, until our lives—not in the 
likeness of the cloud of heaven, but the smoke 
of hell—have become “as a vapour, that 
appeareth for a little time, and then van- 
isheth away?” 

Does it vanish then? Are you sure of that? 
—sure, that the nothingness of the grave will 
be a rest from this troubled nothingness; and 
that the coiling shadow, which disquiets itself 
in vain, cannot change into the smoke of the 
torment that ascends for ever? Will any 
answer that they are sure of it, and that there 
is no fear, nor hope, nor desire, nor labour, 
whither they go? Be it so: will you not, then, 
make as sure of the Life that now is, as 
-you are of the Death that is to come? Your 
hearts are wholly in this world—will you 
not give them to it wisely, as well as per- 


homes that consume them like graves; and4o fectly? And see, first of all, that you have 


night by night, from the corners of our streets, 
rises up the cry of the homeless—‘I was 
a stranger, and ye took me not in.” 

Must it be always thus? Is our life for ever 
to be without profit—without possession? 45 
Shall the strength of its generations be as 
barren as death; or cast away their labour, 
as the wild fig-tree casts her untimely figs? 
Is it all a dream then—the desire of the 


hearts, and sound hearts, too, to give. Be- 
cause you have no heaven to look for, is 
that any reason that you should remain ig- 
norant of this wonderful and infinite earth, 
which is firmly and instantly given you in 
possession? Although your days are numbered, 
and the following darkness sure, is it neces- 
sary that you should share the degradation 
of the brute, because you are condemned to 


eyes and the pride of life—or, if it be, might 50 its mortality; or live the life of the moth, 


we not live in nobler dream than this? The 
poets and prophets, the wise men, and the 
scribes, though they have told us nothing 
about a life to come, have told us much about 
the life that is now. They have had—they s; 


and of the worm, because you are to com- 
panion them in the dust? Not so; we may 
have but a few thousand of days to spend, 
perhaps hundreds only—perhaps tens; nay, 
the longest of our time and best, looked back 
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on, will be but as a moment, as the twinkling 
of an eye; still we are men, not insects; we 
are living spirits, not passing clouds. “He 
maketh the winds His messengers; the mo- 
mentary fire, His minister;” and shall we do 
less than these? Let us do the work of men 
while we bear the form of them; and, as 
we snatch our narrow portion of time out of 
Eternity, snatch also our narrow inheritance 
of passion out of Immortality—even though 
our lives be as a vapour, that appeareth for 
a little time, and then vanisheth away. 

But there are some of you who believe not 
this—who think this cloud of life has no 
such close—that it is to float, revealed and 
illumined, upon the floor of heaven, in the 
day when He cometh with clouds, and every 
eye shall see Him. Some day, you believe, 
within these five, or ten, or twenty years, for 
every one of us the judgment will be set, and 
the books opened. If that be true, far more 
than that must be true. Is there but one day 
of judgment? Why, for us every day is a 
day of judgment—every day is a Dies Ire, 
and writes its irrevocable verdict in the flame 
of its West. Think you that judgment waits 
till the doors of the grave are opened? It 
waits at the doots of your houses—it waits 
at the corners of your streets; we are in the 


midst of judgment—the insects that we crush 30 


are our judges—the moments that we fret 
away are our judges—the elements that feed 
us, Judge, as they minister—and the pleasures 
that deceive us, judge as they indulge. Let 


us, for our lives, do the work of Men while 3s 


-we bear the form of them, if indeed those 
lives are Not as a vapour, and do Not vanish 
away. 

“The work of men”—and what is that? 


Well, we may any of us know very quickly, 4o 


on the condition of being wholly ready to 
do it. But many of us are for the most part 
thinking, not of what we are to do, but of 
what we are to get; and the best of us are 


sunk into the sin of Ananias, and it is a mor- 4; 


tal one—we want to keep back part of the 
price; and we continually talk of taking up 
our cross, as if the only harm in a cross was 
the weight of it—as if it was only a thing 


to be carried, instead of to be—crucified up- so 


on. “They that are His have crucified the 
flesh, with the affections and lusts.” Does that 
mean, think you, that in time of national dis- 
tress, of religious trial, of crisis for every in- 


cease jesting, none cease idling, none put 
themselves to any wholesome work, none take 
so much as a tag of lace off their footmen’s 
coats, to save the world? Or does it rather 
mean, that they are ready to leave houses, 
lands, and kindreds—yes, and life, if need be? 
Life!—some of us are ready enough to throw 
that away, joyless as we have made it. But 
“station in Life’—how many of us are ready 
to quit that? Is it not always the great objec- 
tion, where there is question of finding some- 
thing useful to do—‘We cannot leave our 
stations in Life’? 

Those of us who really cannot—that is to 
say, who can only maintain themselves by 
continuing in some business or salaried office, 
have already something to do; and all that 
they have to see to is, that they do it hon- 
estly and with all their might. But with most 
people who use that apology, “remaining in 
the station of life to which Providence has 
called them” means keeping all the carriages, 
and all the footmen and large houses they can 
pessibly pay for; and, once for all, I say 
that if ever Providence did put them into 
stations of that sort—which is not at all a 
matter of certainty—Providence is just now 
very distinctly calling them out again. Levi’s 
station in life was the receipt of custom; and 
Peter’s, the shore of Galilee; and Paul’s, the 
antechambers of the High Priest,—which 
“station in life” each had to leave, with brief 
notice. 

And, whatever our station in life may be, 
at this crisis, those of us who mean to fulfil 
our duty ought first to live on as little as 
we can; and, secondly, to do all the whole- 
some work for it we can, and to spend all we 
can spare in doing all the sure good we can. 

And sure good is, first in feeding people, 
then in dressing people, then in lodging peo- 
ple, and lastly in rightly pleasing people, with 
arts, or sciences, or any other subject of 
thought. 

I say first in feeding; and, once for all, 
do not let yourselves be deceived by any of 
the common talk of “indiscriminate charity.” 
The order to us is not to feed the deserving 
hungry, nor the industrious hungry, nor the 
amiable and well-intentioned hungry, but sim- 
ply to feed the hungry. It is quite true, in- 
fallibly true, that if any man will not work, 
neither should he eat—think of that, and 
every time you sit down to your dinner, la- 
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ask a blessing, “How much work have I done 
to-day for my dinner?” But the proper way 
to enforce that order on those below you, 
as well as on yourselves, is not to leave vaga- 
bonds and honest people to starve together, 
but very distinctly to discern and seize your 
vagabond; and shut your vagabond up out 
of honest people’s way, and very sternly then 
see that, until he has worked, he does not 
eat. But the first thing is to be sure you have 
the food to give; and, therefore, to enforce 
the organization of vast activities in agricul- 
ture and in commerce, for the production of 
the wholesomest food, and proper storing and 
distribution of it, so that no famine shall any 
more be possible among civilized beings. 
There is plenty of work in this business 
alone, and at once, for any number of people 
who like to engage in it. 

Secondly, dressing people—that is to say, 
urging every one within reach of your in- 
fluence to be always neat and clean, and giv- 
ing them means of being so. In so far as they 
absolutely refuse, you must give up the effort 
with respect to them, only taking care that 
no children within your sphere of influence 
shall any more be brought up with such hab- 
its; and that every person who is willing to 
dress with propriety shall have encourage- 
ment to do so. And the first absolutely neces- 
sary step towards this is the gradual adop- 
tion of a consistent dress for different ranks 
of persons, so that their rank shall be known 
by their dress; and the restriction of the 
changes of fashion within certain limits. All 
which appears for the present quite impos- 
sible; but it is only so far even difficult as 
it is difficult to conquer our vanity, frivolity, 
and desire to appear what we are not. And it 
is not, nor ever shall be, creed of mine, that 
these mean and shallow vices are unconquer- 
able by Christian women. 

And then, thirdly, lodging people, which 
you may think should have been put first, 
but I put it third, because we must feed and 
clothe people where we find them, and lodge 
them afterwards. And providing lodgment for 
them means a great deal of vigorous legisla- 
tion, and cutting down of vested interests 
that stand in the way, and after that, or be- 
fore that, so far as we can get it, thorough 
sanitary and remedial action in the houses that 
we have; and then the building of more, 
strongly, beautifully, and in groups of lim- 
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streams, and walled round, so that there may 
be no festering and wretched suburb any- 
where, but clean and busy street within, and 
the open country without, with a belt of 
beautiful garden and orchard round the walls, 
so that from any part of the city perfectly 
fresh air and grass, and the sight of far 
horizon, might be reachable in a few minutes’ 
walk. This is the final aim; but in immediate 
action every minor and possible good to be 
instantly done, when, and as, we can; roofs 
mended that have holes in them—fences 
patched that have gaps in them—walls but- 
tressed that totter—and floors propped that 
shake; cleanliness and order enforced with 
our own hands and eyes, till we are breath- 
less, every day. And all the fine arts will 
healthily follow. I myself have washed a 
flight of stone stairs all down, with bucket 
and broom, in a Savoy inn, where they hadn’t 
washed their stairs since they first went up 
them; and I never made a better sketch than 
that afternoon. 

These, then, are the three first needs of 
civilized life; and the law for every Christian 
man and woman is, that they shall be in di- 
rect service towards one of these three needs, 
as far as is consistent with their own special 
occupation, and if they have no special busi- 
ness, then wholly in one of these services. 
And out of such exertion in plain duty all 
other good will come; for in this direct con- 
tention with material evil, you will find out 
the real nature of all evil; you will discern 
by the various kinds of resistance, what is 
really the fault and main antagonism to good; 
also you will find the most unexpected help 
and profound lessons given, and truths will 
come thus down to us which the speculation 
of all our lives would never have raised us 
up to. You will find nearly every educational 
problem solved, as soon as you truly want 
to do something; everybody will become of 
use in their own fittest way, and will learn 
what is best for them to know in that use. 
Competitive examination will then, and not 
till then, be wholesome, because it will be 
daily, and calm, and in practice; and on 
these familiar arts, and minute, but certain 
and serviceable knowledges, will be surely edi- 
fied and sustained the greater arts and splen- 
did thoretical sciences. 

But much more than this. On such holy 
and simple practice will be founded, indeed, 
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all the mysteries of life, and the most terrible, 
is the corruption of even the sincerest reli- 
gion, which is not daily founded on rational, 
effective, humble, and helpful action. Help- 
ful action, observe! for there is just one law, 
which obeyed, keeps all religion pure—for- 
gotten, makes them all false. Whenever in 
any religious faith, dark or bright, we allow 
our minds to dwell upon the points in which 
we differ from other people, we are wrong, 
and in the devil’s power. That is the essence 
of the Pharisee’s thanksgiving—‘“Lord, I 
thank Thee that I am not as other men are.” 
At every moment of our lives we should be 
trying to find out, not in what we differ with 
other people, but in what we agree with them; 
and the moment we find we can agree as to 
anything that should be done, kind or good, 
(and who but fools couldn’t?) then do it; 
push at it together: you can’t quarrel in a 
side-by-side push; but the moment that even 
the best men stop pushing, and begin talking, 
they mistake their pugnacity for piety, and 
it’s all over. I will not speak of the crimes 
which in past times have been committed in 
the name of Christ, nor the follies which are 
at this hour held to be consistent with obedi- 
ence to Him; but I will speak of the morbid 
corruption and waste of vital power in reli- 
gious sentiment, by which the pure strength 
of that which should be the guiding soul of 
every nation, the splendour of its youthful 
manhood, and spotless light of its maiden- 
hood, is averted or cast away. You may see 
continually girls who have never ‘been taught 
to do a single useful thing thoroughly; who 
cannot sew, who cannot cook, who cannot 
cast an account, nor prepare a medicine, whose 
whole life has been passed either in play or 
in pride; you will find girls like these, when 
they are earnest-hearted, cast all their innate 
passion of religious spirit, which was meant 
by God to support them through the irksome- 
ness of daily toil, into grievous and vain 
meditation over the meaning of the great 
Book, of which no syllable was ever yet to 
be understood but through a deed; all the 
instinctive wisdom and mercy of their woman- 
hood made vain, and the glory of their pure 
consciences warped into fruitless agony con- 
cerning questions which the laws of common 
serviceable life would have either solved for 
them in an instant, or kept out of their way. 
Give such a girl any true work that will 
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night, with the consciousness that her fellow- 
creatures have indeed been the better for her 
day, and the powerless sorrow of her enthusi- 
asm will transform itself into a majesty of 
radiant and beneficent peace. 

So with our youths. We once taught them 
to make Latin verses, and called them edu- 
cated; now we teach them to leap and to 
row, to hit a ball with a bat, and call them 
educated. Can they plough, can they sow, 
can they plant at the right time, or build with 
a steady hand? Is it the effort of their lives 
to be chaste, knightly, faithful, holy in 
thought, lovely in word and deed? Indeed it 
is, with some, nay with many, and the strength 
of England is in them, and the hope; but we 
have to turn their courage from the toil of 
war to the toil of mercy; and their intellect 
from dispute of words to discernment of 
things; and their knighthood from the er- 
rantry of adventure to the state and fidelity 
of a kingly power. And then, indeed, shall 
abide, for them, and for us, an incorruptible 
felicity, and an infallible religion; shall abide 
for us Faith, no more to be assailed by temp- 
tation, no more to be defended by wrath and 
by fear;—shall abide with us Hope, no more 
to be quenched by the years that overwhelm, 
or made ashamed by the shadows that be- 
tray:—shall abide for us, and with us, the 
greatest of these; the abiding will, the abid- 
ing name of our Father. For the greatest of 
these is Charity. 


THE RELATION OF ART TO 
MORALS 


(From Lectures on Art) 


. . . And now I pass to the arts with which 
I have special concern, in which, though the 
facts are exactly the same, I shall have more 
difficulty in proving my assertion, because 
very few of us are as cognizant of the merit 
of painting as we are of that of language; 
and I can only show you whence that merit 
springs, after having thoroughly shown you 
in what it consists. But, in the meantime, I 
have simply to tell you, that the manual arts 
are as accurate exponents of ethical state, 
as other modes of expression; first, with ab- 
solute precision, of that of the workman; and 
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torting influences, of that of the nation to 
which it belongs. 

And, first, they are a perfect exponent of 
the mind of the workman: but, being so, 
remember, if the mind be great or complex, 
the art is not an easy book to read; for we 
must ourselves possess all the mental char- 
acters of which we are to read the signs. No 
man can read the evidence of labour who is 
not himself laborious, for he does not know 
what the work cost: nor can he read the 
evidence of true passion if he is not passion- 
ate; nor of gentleness if he is not gentle: and 
the most subtle signs of fault and weakness 
of character he can only judge by having had 
the same faults to fight with. 1 myself, for 
instance, know impatient work, and tired 
work, better than most critics, because I am 
myself always impatient, and often tired:— 
so also, the patient and indefatigable touch 
of a mighty master becomes more wonderful 
to me than to others. Yet, wonderful in no 
mean measure it will be to you all, when I 
make it manifest;—and as soon as we begin 
our real work, and you have learned what 
it is to draw a true line, I shall be able to 
make manifest to you,—and undisputably so, 
—that the day’s work of a man like Man- 
tegna or Paul Veronese consists of an un- 
faltering, uninterrupted, succession of move- 
ments of the hand more precise than those of 
the finest fencer: the pencil leaving one point 
and arriving at another, not only with un- 
erring precision at the extremity of the line, 
but with an unerring and yet varied course 
—sometimes over spaces a foot or more in 
extent—yet a course so determined every- 
where that either of these men could, and 
Veronese often does, draw a finished profile, 
or any other portion of the contour of the 
face, with one line, not afterwards changed. 
Try, first, to realize to yourselves the muscular 
precision of that action, and the intellectual 
strain of it; for the movement of a fencer is 
perfect in practised monotony; but the move- 
ment of the hand of a great painter is at 
every instant governed by direct and new 
intention. Then imagine that muscular firm- 
ness and subtlety, and the instantaneously se- 
lective and ordinant energy of the brain, sus- 
tained all day long, not only without fatigue, 
but with a visible joy in the exertion, like 
that which an eagle seems to take in the 
wave of his wings; and this all life long, and 
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of power, but with visible increase of it, un- 
til the actually organic changes of old age. 
And then consider, so far as you know any- 
thing of physiology, what sort of an ethical 
state of body and mind that means!—ethic 
through ages past! what fineness of race there 
must be to get it, what exquisite balance 
and symmetry of the vital powers! And then, 
finally, determine for yourselves whether a 
manhood like that is consistent with any 
viciousness of soul, with any mean anxiety, 
any gnawing lust, any wretchedness of spite or 
remorse, any consciousness of rebellion 
against law of God or man, or any actual, 
though unconscious violation of even the least 
law to which obedience is essential for the 
glory of life, and the pleasing of its Giver. 

It is, of course, true that many of the strong 
masters had deep faults of character, but 
their faults always show in their work. It 
is true that some could not govern their 
passions; if so, they died young, or they 
painted ill when old. But the greater part of 
our misapprehension in the whole matter is 
from our not having well known who the 
great painters were, and taking delight in the 
petty skill that was bred in the fumes of the 
taverns of the North, instead of theirs who 
breathed empyreal air, sons of the morning, 
under the woods of Assisi and the crags of 
Cadore. 

It is true however also, as I have pointed 
out long ago, that the strong masters fall into 
two great divisions, one leading simple and 
natural lives, the other restrained in a Pur- 
itanism of the worship of beauty; and these 
two manners of life you may recognize in a 
moment by their work. Generally the natu- 
ralists are the strongest; but there are two 
of the Puritans, whose work if I can succeed 
in making clearly understandable to you dur- 
ing my three years here, it is all I need 
care to do. But of these two Puritans one I 
cannot name to you, and the other I at pres- 
ent will not. One I cannot, for no one knows 
his name, except the baptismal one, Bernard, 
or “dear little Bernard”’—Bernardino, called 
from his birthplace, (Luino, on the Lago 
Maggiore,) Bernard of Luino. The other is a 
Venetian, of whom many of you probably 
have never heard, and of whom, through me, 
you shall not hear, until I have tried to get 
some picture by him over to England... . 

Finally, you must remember that great ob- 
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this matter by the want of integrity and sim- 
plicity in our modern life. I mean integrity 
in the Latin sense, wholeness. Everything is 
broken up, and mingled in confusion, both in 
our habits and thoughts; besides being in 
great part imitative: so that you not only 
cannot tell what a man is, but sometimes you 
cannot tell whether he 7s, at all!—whether 
you have indeed to do with a spirit, or only 
with an echo. And thus the same inconsisten- 
cies appear now, between the work of artists 
of merit and their personal characters, as 
those which you find continually disappoint- 
ing expectation in the lives of men of mod- 
ern literary power;—the same conditions of 
society having obscured or misdirected the 
best qualities of the imagination, both in our 
literature and art. Thus there is no serious 
question with any of us as to the personal 
character of Dante and Giotto, of Shaks- 
pere and Holbein; but we pause timidly in 
the attempt to analyzé the moral laws of the 
art skill in recent poets, novelists, and paint- 
ers. 

Let me assure you once for all, that as 
you grow older, if you enable yourselves to 
distinguish by the truth of your own lives, 
what is true in those of other men, you will 
gradually perceive that all good has its origin 
in good, never in evil; that the fact of either 
literature or painting being truly fine of their 
kind, whatever their mistaken aim, or partial 
error, is proof of their noble origin: and that, 
if there is indeed sterling value in the thing 
done, it has come of a sterling worth in the 
soul that did it, however alloyed or defiled by 
conditions of sin which are sometimes more 
appalling or more strange than those which 
all may detect in their own hearts, because 
they are part of a personality altogether 
larger than ours, and as far beyond our judg- 
ment in its darkness as beyond our following 
in its light. And it is sufficient warning against 
what some might dread as the probable effect 
of such a conviction on your own minds, 
namely, that you might permit yourselves in 
the weaknesses which you imagined to be 
allied to genius, when they took the form 
of personal temptations;—it is surely, I say, 
sufficient warning against so mean a folly, to 
discern, as you may with little pains, that, of 
all human existences, the lives of men of 
that distorted and tainted nobility of intel- 
lect are probably the most miserable. 
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practically important question, What is the 
effect of noble art upon other men; what has 
it done for national morality in time past: 
and what effect is the extended knowledge or 
possession of it likely to have upon us now? 
And here we are at once met by the facts, 
which are as gloomy as indisputable, that, 
while many peasant populations, among whom 
scarcely the rudest practice of art has ever 
attempted, have lived in comparative inno- 
cence, honour, and happiness, the worst foul- 
ness and cruelty of savage tribes have been 
frequently associated with fine ingenuities of 
decorative design; also, that no people has 
ever attained the higher stages of art skill, 
except at a period of its civilization which 
was sullied by frequent, violent, and even 
monstrous crime; and, lastly, that the attain- 
ing of perfection in art power, has been 
hitherto, in every nation, the accurate signal 
of the beginning of its ruin. 

Respecting which phenomena, observe first, 
that although good never springs out of evil, 
it is developed to its highest by contention 
with evil. There are some groups of peasant- 
ry, in far-away nooks of Christian countries, 
who are nearly as innocent as lambs; but the 
morality which gives power to art is the mor- 
ality of men, not of cattle. 

Secondly, the virtues of the inhabitants of 
many country districts are apparent, not real; 
their lives are indeed artless, but not inno- 
cent; and it is only the monotony of circum- 
stances, and the absence of temptation, which 
prevent the exhibition of evil passions not 
less real because often dormant, nor less foul 
because shown only in petty faults, or in- 
active malignities. 

But you will observe also that absolute 
artlessness, to men in any kind of moral 
health, is impossible; they have always, at 
least, the art by which they live—agriculture 
or seamanship; and in these industries, skil- 
fully practised, you will find the law of their 
moral training; while, whatever the adver- 
sity of circumstances, every rightly-minded 
peasantry, such as that of Sweden, Denmark, 
Bavaria, or Switzerland, has associated with 
its needful industry a quite studied school of 
pleasurable art in dress; and generally also 
in song, and simple domestic architecture. 

Again, I need not repeat to you here what 
I endeavoured to explain in the first lecture 
in the book I called The Two Paths, respect- 
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note briefly that such arts are the result of 
an intellectual activity which has found no 
room to expand, and which the tyranny of 
nature or of man has condemned to disease 
through arrested growth. And where neither 
Christianity, nor any other religion conveying 
some moral help, has reached, the animal 
energy of such races necessarily flames into 
ghastly conditions of evil, and the grotesque 
or frightful forms assumed by their art are 
precisely indicative of their distorted moral 
nature. 

But the truly great nations nearly always 
begin from a race possessing this imaginative 
power; and for some time their progress is 
very slow, and their state not one of inno- 
cence, but of feverish and faultful animal 
energy. This is gradually subdued and exalted 
into bright human life; the art instinct puri- 
fying itself with the rest of the nature, until 
social perfectness is nearly reached; and then 
comes the period when conscience and in- 
tellect are so highly developed, that new 
forms of error begin in the inability to fulfil 
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and oppositions of science develop them- 
selves; their faith is questioned on one side, 
and compromised with on the other; wealth 
commonly increases at the same period to a 
destructive extent; luxury follows; and the 
ruin of the nation is then certain: while the 
arts, all this time, are simply, as I said at 
first, the exponents of each phase of its 
moral state, and no more control it in its 
political career than the gleam of the firefly 
guides its oscillation. It is true that their 
most splendid results are usually obtained in 
the swiftness of the power which is hurrying 
to the precipice; but to lay the charge of the 
catastrophe to the art by which it is il- 
lumined, is to find a cause for the cataract 
in the hues of its iris. It is true that the 
colossal vices belonging to periods of great 
national wealth (for wealth, you will find, is 
the real root of all evil) can turn every good 
gift and skill of nature or of man to evil 
purpose. If, in such times, fair pictures have 
been misused, how much more fair realities? 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 
(1822-1888) 


It will be remembered that Hazlitt got his 
most important idea about thinking from Bishop 
Butler’s preface to his Sermons at the Roll’s 
Chapel. Butler said that it was essential to form 
a notion of the parts of a watch in relation to 
each other and as conducive to the purpose of 
showing the hour of the day in order to compre- 
hend the watch. “Every work,” he said, “both 
of nature and art is a system.” Hazlitt tells us 
the same thing in terms of a fine statue whose 
several parts are taken asunder and strewn about 
the floor. “With these fractions of ideas” with 
nothing to “unite them together, the most per- 
fect grace and symmetry would be only one mass 
of unmeaning, unconscious confusion.” There 
would be “no principle of cohesion left.” It is an 
interesting fact that Arnold seizes upon exactly 
this same principle. It is probable also that he 
got it from Bishop Butler, for Butler was a 
favorite authority in Arnold’s criticism. 

He quotes Butler in the prefaces to both Cul- 
ture and Anarchy and Literature and Dogma, 
also most effectively in Numbers; but the passage 
strikingly parallel to Butler and Hazlitt is in 
Literature and Science: 


“The results of the want [of the symmetry 
of the Greeks] show themselves most glaringly, 
perhaps, in our architecture, but they show them- 
selves, also, in all our art. Fit details strictly 
combined, in view of a large general result nobly 
conceived; that is just the noble symmetria prisca 
of the Greeks, and it is just where we English 
fail, where all our art fails. Striking ideas we 
have, and well executed details we have; but 
that high symmetry which, with satisfying and 
delightful effect, combines them, we seldom or 
never have. The glorious beauty of the Acropolis 
at Athens did not come from single fine things 
stuck about on that hill, a statue here, a gateway 
there;—no, it arose from all things being per- 
fectly combined for a supreme perfect effect.” 


This is Arnold’s starting point in all his criti- 
cism, as it was Hazlitt’s. The famous preface 
to Poems by Matthew Arnold (1853) condemns 
the prevalent taste of the time for isolated beau- 
ties and “purple patches,” and insists upon 
unity, consistency, and totality of impression as 
the proper qualities of great poetry. It was Ar- 
nold’s feeling that Empedocles on Aetna, in spite 
of its beautiful passages, violated this principle, 
which caused Arnold to withhold it from the 
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volume of 1853; and it is the successful ob- 
servance of this principle of totality of effect 
which constitutes the greatness of Sohrab and 
Rustum (1853) and Balder Dead (1855). These 
poems have perhaps the greatest epic technique in 
hae Pet literature, and the principle resides in 
that. 

Matthew Arnold was eldest son of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, headmaster of Rugby from 1828 to 1842, 
a famous headmaster, who was remarkable for 
the training of the character of his pupils to a 
lofty and noble standard. Dr. Arnold was also 
a classical scholar, a historian, and an ardent 
defender of the Christian faith. Arnold’s rejection 
of many of the dogmas of religion brought him 
into opposition to the views his illustrious and 
much loved father had held, a fact which 
accounts in some measure for the elegiac tone 
of some of his poems, such as Dover Beach, in 
which he writes of religious faith. The great 
expression, however, of his relation to his father 
is in Rugby Chapel, where he finds with that 
father a common ground of noble thought and 
noble living. It has been said that Arnold is 
more interested in conduct than in beauty. If 
this is true, we must believe that he carries on 
his father’s ideals of character. Certain it is 
that Arnold stood for the finest things in both 
personal and social life. 

Arnold spent a single year at Winchester in 
1836 and was at Rugby from 1837 to 1841. Then 
he entered Balliol College, Oxford, on a classical 
scholarship. He had won a poetry prize at Rugby 
with a poem somewhat in the manner of Byron; 
it is called Alaric at Rome. In 1843 he won the 
Newdigate prize at Oxford with a poem on 
Cromwell. The next year he was graduated with 
a second class in the course known as litere hu- 
maniores and in 1845 was elected to a fellowship 
at Oriel. It is hard to interpret the full meaning 
of these facts, but it becomes clearer when one 
remembers who Arnold was and what a scholar- 
ship at Balliol and a fellowship at Oriel stood 
for and still stand for in the matter of thor- 
ough and not hectic scholarship, good breeding, 
and refinement. We may understand it further 
from the highly intellectual set with whom Ar- 
nold was associated. Arthur Hugh Clough (1817- 
1861), the gifted poet; William Charles Lake 
(1817-1897), later Dean of Durham; and J. D. 
Coleridge were his best friends; also Arthur Pen- 
rhyn Stanley (1815-1881), later Dean of West- 
minster, one of the most charming and gifted 
men of his time. The great Master of Balliol, 
Benjamin Jowett, translator of Plato, as well as 
Archbishop Tait, belonged to that time. They 
were superior men in a place which seeks supe- 
rior men, an intellectual aristocracy without pride 
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or bigotry or self-conceit, nothing raw in thought, 
feeling, or expression. There is about such men a 
quality of simplicity and modesty, which Arnold 
possessed, although he is not often credited with 
i, 

Very soon Arnold left Oxford and was under- 
master at Rugby for a little while; then he be- 
came private secretary to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. Lord Lansdowne was a liberal peer of 
the moderate sort, a statesman of tact and at 
the same time of definite views. During Arnold’s 
service with him he sponsored measures for Irish 
relief, introduced an act legalizing diplomatic re- 
lations with the papacy, an act removing the legal 
disabilities of Jews, and urged the repeal of the 
navigation laws on the ground that such a 
repeal would be followed, as of course it would, 
by immediate stimulation of British commerce. 
Arnold had but a slight share in party politics, 
and yet the sanity of Lord Lansdowne is always 
in the background of his political thought. Lord 
Lansdowne was secretary to the council and as 
such in charge of public instruction; he secured 
in 1851 Arnold’s appointment to an inspector- 
ship of schools. This job Arnold held and worked 
at until through the offices of Gladstone he 
was given a civil list pension in 1883. He was 
by that time a famous man. In fact his reputation 
as an unorthodox critic of the Scriptures was 
such that he was greatly surprised that Glad- 
stone should so honor him. 

Arnold’s activities as a poet were mainly within 
the years preceding 1861 (when he wrote his 
beautiful elegy Thyrsis on his friend Arthur Hugh 
Clough) and may be said to have closed with 
the publication of New Poems in 1867. Why 
Arnold ceased to write poetry is not very clear. 
It is sometimes said that the well-spring of his 
poetic genius dried up, whatever that may mean. 
That he retained in undiminished power his abil- 
ity as a poet is evident from his elegy on Dean 
Stanley, Westminster Abbey, written in 1881. 
His ceasing to write poetry is rather to be ex- 
plained by his absorption in matters which de- 
manded prose and by his drudging labor as 
school inspector. Not that Arnold regarded his 
work in education as drudgery. Far from it; he 
put into it some of his best powers and has some 
right to be regarded as an authority on educa- 
tion. He showed great interest in his official 
duties. His reports are careful and valuable of- 
ficial documents, and he wrote three books on 
education in foreign countries: Popular Educa- 
tion in France (1861), A French Eton (1864), 
and Schools and Universities on the Continent 
(1868). 

Meantime Arnold’s career as a prose-writer had 
begun with his election in 1857 to the Professor- 
ship of Poetry at Oxford. This position needs 
some explanation. He was not expected to re- 
side in Oxford or to teach, but was expected for 
a small stipend to deliver a few lectures a year at 
the university. It is an honorary position for a 
period of five years with the certainty of re- 
election by courtesy. He made his beginning with 
classical literature, and, as a sort of manifesto, 
published in 1858 his tragedy in the manner of 
Sophocles, Merope. In 1861 he published a course 


of three lectures delivered in connection with his 
professorship, On Translating Homer, and the 
next year Translating Homer: Last Words. In 
these four lectures we have Arnold as a literary 
critic. In them we see that he has recast the lit- 
erary essay somewhat in the manner of the cause- 
vies of his much admired French contemporary 
Sainte-Beuve. The lectures are in his clear, sim- 
ple English prose, having his positiveness and his 
flippancy. Many students date their first serious 
interest in critical writing from their reading of 
Arnold’s essays on translating Homer. 

Possibly Arnold’s greatest book appeared in 
1865—Essays in Criticism. It is now known as 
Essays in Criticism, 1st Series. It contains the 
essays on Marcus Aurelius, Joubert, Heine, Spi- 
noza, and Maurice de Guérin. It is not only a 
book of criticism; it is also a book which taught 
English and American writers to write criticism. 
It announces Arnold’s great principle of disinter- 
estedness, and it begins his practice of criticism 
directed towards betterment. Perhaps he had 
learned from his father that it is an unworthy 
thing to flatter a great. nation. He stated frankly 
that English criticism was far inferior to French 
criticism and explained why it was true; in the 
essay on Heine he used for the first time his 
famous epithet ‘Philistine.’ He explained that he 
got it from the German and that it meant a class 
of whom there were a great many among his 
countrymen—narrow-minded, | self-satisfied men 
of the middle class. From that time forward 
it is a familiar word in Arnold’s continual scru- 
pulously polite raillery. He began here to attack 
English indifference to ideas on literature, poli- 
tics, and religion. His age was very bad indeed 
in its self-absorption. 

Arnold’s serious attack on British Philistinism 
is to be found in Culture and Anarchy (1869) 
with its gospel of Sweetness and Light, and his 
satire and raillery reach their culmination in 
Friendship’s Garland (1871). It must be that 
from these works came Arnold’s reputation as a 
superior person. We might as well mention also 
his later volumes at this time. In 1870 he pub- 
lished St. Paul and Protestantism, in which he 
sought to apply to the Scriptures the principles 
of the new scientific criticism. His opponents 
complained that he did not know enough about 
the subject, which was perfectly true, but it did 
not deter him. He had also written brilliantly 
on Celtic Literature without knowing enough 
about that. In 1873 he published a very power- 
ful book called Literature and Dogma and in 
1877 Last Essays on Church and Religion. These 
writings were looked upon with a good deal of 
horror. They seem mild enough to us these days, 
but they served to mark Arnold as a man of 
dangerous views. I remember when I was in 
college that there was still about him a taint of 
unorthodoxy. Mixed Essays came out in 1879, 
Trish Essays and Others in 1882, and in 1883-4 
and 1886 he made lecture tours in the United 
States. From these came Discourses in America, 
containing the brilliant essay on Numbers, the 
essay on Literature and Science, and the badly 
received essay on Emerson. 

Let us now consider what it is that Arnold 
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has to say. There is, in the first place, a strongly 
scientific element in Arnold’s thinking. It is based 
on an understanding of human nature, or rather, 
of natural processes as they appear in human 
nature. He does not minimize the difficulty of 
making accurate determinations in this field or 
accept too readily his own beliefs. His is a “spirit 
of tentative inquiry,’ and in the chapter on 
Sweetness and Light he praises the quality of 
curiosity, which he says he uses in the French 
sense to mean a desire to investigate and under- 
stand. He talks about “flexibility” in the Speech 
at Eton, and by this he means something of the 
same spirit. He feels that enlightened reason is 
the best, the only, thing we have to go on. He 
would, therefore, trust “to mind and not to clap- 
trap.” “Everyone knows,” he says in Literature 
and Science, “how we seek naturally to combine 
the pieces of our knowledge together, to bring 
them under general rules, to relate them to 
principles.” This is a natural tendency, and 
should be followed. “What a middle class wants 
is ideas, and ideas.” Back of it all lies the in- 
evitable, which must be faced: ‘“ ‘Things are 
what they are, and the consequences of them 
will be what they will be; why, then, should 
we desire to be deceived?’ In that uncompromis- 
ing sentence of Bishop Butler’s is surely,” Ar- 
nold says in Numbers, “the right and salutary 
maxim for both individuals and nations.” 

From this understanding of nature comes an 
idea of culture. It is the idea of totality. The 
inward operation of thought expresses itself in 
the individual in art or in culture, which is the 
art of living. I may perhaps be understood when 
I say that this to Arnold is a scientific process. 
It follows also that education is an inward proc- 
ess fostered and generated by a free play of 
ideas. Consider the following passage from Porro 
unum est necessarium in Culture and Anarchy: 


“Tf we look at the world outside us we find 
a disquieting absence of sure authority. We dis- 
cover that only in right reason can we get a 
source of sure authority; and culture brings us 
toward right reason. If we look at our inner 
world, we find all manner of confusion arising 
out of the habits of unintelligent routine and 
one-sided growth, to which a too exclusive wor- 
ship of fire, strength, earnestness, and action, 
has brought us. What we want is a fuller har- 
monious development of our humanity, a free 
play of thoughts upon our routine notions, spon- 
taneity of consciousness, sweetness and light; and 
these are just what culture generates and fosters. 
... The thing [culture], call it by what name 
we will, is simply the enabling ourselves, by get- 
ting to know, whether through reading, observ- 
ing, or thinking, the best that can at present 
be known in the world, to come as near as we 
can to the firm intelligible law of things, and 
thus to get a basis for a less confused action and 
a more complete perfection than we have at 
present.” 


Or take this passage in which the application 
is to nations and societies rather than to single 


individuals. It is from the Dedicatory Letter to 
Friendship’s Garland: 


“Of the fall or success of nations certain 
virtues are the ground; political, ay, and social 
liberty, are, if you like, favorable to those vir- 
tues, where a root of them already exists; there- 
fore I am a republican;-—but they by no means 
insure them. If you have not these virtues, and 
imagine that your political liberty will pull you 
through without them, you will be ruined in 
spite of your political liberty.” 


It follows that the men whom Arnold admires, 
one might almost describe them in Carlylean 
terms as Arnold’s heroes, are exponents of the 
free play of mind. Heine commended himself to 
Arnold as a liberator of the intellect, and Gar- 
nett describes Arnold himself as fighting for the 
ends of Goethe (emancipation of opinion) with 
the weapons of Heine. This is what Arnold has 
to say in Literature and Science about Faraday 
and about the naturalness of the cultural im- 
pulse: 


“Another great and admirable master of nat- 
ural knowledge, Faraday, was a Sandemanian. 
That is to say, he related his knowledge to his 
instinct for conduct and to his instinct for 
beauty, by the aid of that respectable Scotch 
sectary, Robert Sandeman. And so strong, in 
general, is the demand of religion and poetry to 
have their share in a man, tc associate them- 
selves with his knowing, and to relieve and re- 
joice it, that, probably, for one man amongst 
us with the disposition to do as Darwin did [i.e. 


| dismiss religion and poetry] in this respect, there 


are at least fifty with the disposition to do as 
Faraday.” 


What Arnold says about Humboldt in “Bar- 
barians” in Culture and Anarchy is also enlight- 
ening: 


“Wilhelm von Humboldt, one of the most 
beautiful souls that have ever existed, used to 
say that one’s business in life was first to per- 
fect one’s self by all the means in one’s power, 
and secondly, to try and create in the world 
around one an aristocracy, the most numerous 
that one possibly could, of talents and characters. 
He saw, of course, that, in the end, everything 
comes to this—that the individual must act for 
himself.” 


Arnold had a daughter married and living in 
the United States. She was landing in Liver- 
pool in 1888 and he went to meet her. It was on 
that occasion that he ran to catch a tramcar and 
died from sudden heart failure. As one looks 
into Arnold’s private character as revealed in 
various descriptions and accounts and in the twa 
volumes of his rather commonplace letters, one 
has the delight of finding extreme amiability. 
When he lectured in America he did not always 
create that impression. He had a decided Oxford 
manner of speech, which was a relatively un- 
known thing at that time, His extreme intona- 
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tion no doubt suggested haughtiness and super- 
ciliousness. He did not flatter us; but he liked 
us, as his essays and letters show. He had be- 
sides the reputation of being a superior person 
and something of a joker at other people’s ex- 
pense. I remember a Princeton professor who 
got a very bad impression of Arnold on the oc- 
casion of his lecture there. He said Arnold walked 
about under the trees and looked at them as if 
he despised them. The truth of the matter is 
that Arnold was probably interested in the trees 
and, being rather near-sighted, had to fix his 
eyes with a very rigid scrutiny in order to see 
them at all. 

There has been a slight disposition on the part 
of certain English critics (I have noticed it in 
Bernard Shaw) to regard Arnold as out of date 
and no longer a guide for modern thought; but, 
if I may bring a testimony of general impression 
not substantiated by any research, I would say 
that in my reading I see him quoted and referred 
to very frequently. It is not unusual to find him 
referred to, often intelligently, in newspaper edi- 
torials; and the modern reading student, in 
America at least, seems still to find in him, as 
we found so abundantly in our generation, a 
revelation of the power of clear thought, and an 
example of courageous thinking. I think he is 
still an active force in the thought of the modern 
world; and I doubt whether, as an apostle of 
intellect in its calm use and essential efficiency, 
he has been superseded by any more recent writ- 
ers. 
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Why should we ever treat of any dead au- 
thors but the famous ones? Mainly for this 
reason; because, from these famous person- 
ages, home or foreign, whom we all know so 
well, and of whom so much has been said, 
the amount of stimulus which they contain 
for us has been in a great measure disen- 
gaged; people have formed their opinion 
about them, and do not readily change it. 
One may write of them afresh, combat re- 
ceived opinions about them, even interest 
one’s readers in so doing; but the interest 
one’s readers receive has to do, in general, 
rather with the treatment than with the sub- 
ject; they are susceptible of a lively impres- 
sion rather of the course of the discussion it- 
self,—its turns, vivacity, and novelty,—than 
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of the genius of the author who is the occasion 
of it. And yet, what is really precious and in- 
spiring, in all that we get from literature, ex- 
cept this sense of an immediate contact with 
genius itself, and the stimulus towards what 
is true and excellent which we derive from it? 
Now in literature, besides the eminent men 
of genius who have had their deserts in the 
way of fame, besides the eminent men of 
ability who have often had far more than 
their deserts in the way of fame, there are 
a certain number of personages who have 
been real men of genius,—by which we mean, 
that they have had a genuine organ for what 
is true and excellent, and are therefore ca- 
pable of emitting a life-giving stimulus,—but 
who, for some reason or other, in most cases 
for very valid reasons, have remained obscure, 
nay, beyond a narrow circle in their own 
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country, unknown. It is salutary from time to 
time to come across a genius of this kind, and 
to extract his honey. Often he has more of it 
for us, as we have already said, than greater 
men; for, though it is by no means true that 
from what is new to us there is most to be 
learnt, it is yet indisputably true that from 
what is new to us we in general learn most. 

Of a genius of this kind, Joseph Joubert, 
we are now going to speak. His name is, we 
believe, almost unknown in England; and 
even in France, his native country, it is not 
famous. M. Sainte-Beuve has given of him 
one of his incomparable portraits; but,— 
besides that even M. Sainte-Beuve’s writings 
are far less known amongst us than they de- 
serve to be,—every country has its own point 
of view from which a remarkable author may 
most profitably be seen and studied. 

Joseph Joubert was born (and his date 
should be remarked) in 1754, at Montignac, 
a little tewn in Périgord. His father was a 
doctor with small means and a large family; 
and Joseph, the eldest, had his own way to 
make in the world. He was for eight years, 
as pupil first, and afterwards as an assistant- 
master, in the public school of Toulouse, then 
managed by the Jesuits, who seem to have 
left in him a most favourable opinion, not 
only of their tact and address, but of their 
really good qualities as teachers and directors. 
Compelled by the weakness of his health to 
give up, at twenty-two, the profession of 
teaching, he passed two important years of 
his life in hard study, at home at Montignac; 
and came in 1778 to try his fortune in the 
literary world of Paris, then perhaps the most 
tempting field which has ever yet presented 
itself to a young man of letters. He knew 
Diderot, D’Alembert, Marmontel, Laharpe; 
he became intimate with one of the celebrities 
of the next literary generation, then, like him- 
self, a young man,—Chateaubriand’s friend, 
the future Grand Master of the University, 
Fontanes. But, even then, it began to be re- 
marked of him, that M. Joubert “s’énquiétait 
de perfection bien plus que de gloire—cared 
far more about perfecting himself than about 
making himself a reputation.” His severity of 
morals may perhaps have been rendered easier 
to him by the delicacy of his health; but the 
delicacy of his health will not by itself ac- 
count for his changeless preference of being 
to seeming, knowing to showing, studying to 
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ers have some invalids been! This preference 
he retained all through his life, and it is by 
this that he is characterised. “He has chosen,” 
Chateaubriand (adopting Epicurus’s famous 
words) said of him, “to hide his life.” Of a 
life which its owner was bent on hiding there 
can be but little to tell. Yet the only two pub- 
lic incidents of Joubert’s life, slight as they 
are, do all concerned in them so much credit 
that they deserve mention. In 1790 the Con- 
stituent Assembly made the office of justice 
of the peace elective throughout France. The 
people of Montignac retained such an im- 
pression of the character of their young 
townsman,—one of Plutarch’s men of virtue, 
as he had lived amongst them, simple, studi- 
ous, severe,—that, though he had left them 
for years, they elected him in his absence with- 
out his knowing anything about it. The ap- 
pointment little suited Joubert’s wishes or 
tastes; but at such a moment he thought it 
wrong to decline it. He held it for two years, 
the legal term, discharging its duties with a 
firmness and integrity which were long re- 
membered; and then, when he went out of 
office, his fellow-townsmen re-elected him. But 
Joubert thought that he had now accomplished 
his duty towards them, and he went back to 
the retirement which he loved. That seems to 
me a little episode of the great French Revo- 
lution worth remembering. The sage who was 
asked by the king, why sages were seen at 
the doors of kings, but not kings at the doors 
of sages, replied, that, it was because sages 
knew what was good for them, and kings did 
not. But at Montignac the king—for in 1790 
the people in France was king with a venge- 
ance—knew what was good for him, and 
came to the door of the sage. 

The other incident was this. When Napo- 
leon, in 1809, reorganised the public instruc- 
tion of France, founded the University, and 
made M. de Fontanes its Grand Master, 
Fontanes had to submit to the Emperor a 
list of persons to form the council or govern- 
ing body of the new University. Third on his 
list, after two distinguished names Fontanes 
placed the unknown name of Joubert. “This 
name,” he said in his accompanying memo- 
randum to the Emperor, “is not known as 
the two first are; and yet this is the nomina- 
tion to which I attach most importance. I 
have known M. Joubert all my life. His char- 
acter and intelligence are of the very highest 


publishing; for what terrible public perform- ,. order. I shall rejoice if your Majesty will ac- 
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cept my guarantee for him.” Napoleon trusted 
his Grand Master, and Joubert became a 
councillor of the University. It is something 
that a man, elevated to the highest post of 
State, should not forget his obscure friends; 
or that, if he remembers and places them, he 
should regard in placing them their merit 
rather than their obscurity. It is more, in the 
eyes of those whom the necessities, real or 
supposed, of a political system have long fa- 
miliarised with such cynical disregard of fit- 
ness in the distribution of office, to see a min- 
ister and his master alike zealous, in giving 
away places, to give them to the best men 
to be found. 

Between 1792 and 1809 Joubert had mar- 
ried. His life was passed between Villeneuve- 
sur-Yonne, where his wife’s family lived,—a 
pretty little Burgundian town, by which the 
Lyons railroad now passes,—and Paris. Here, 
in a house in the Rue St.-Honoré, in a room 
very high up, and admitting plenty of the 
light which he so loved,—a room from which 
he saw, in his own words, “‘a great deal of 
sky and very little earth,’—among the treas- 
ures of a library collected with infinite pains, 
taste, and skill, from which every book 
he thought ill of was rigidly excluded,—he 
never would possess either a complete Vol- 
taire or a complete Rousseau,—the happiest 
hours of his life were passed. In the circle of 
one of those women who leave a sort of per- 
fume in literary history, and who have the 
gift of inspiring successive generations of 


abstemious as a Hindoo. Often, after over- 
work in thinking, reading, or talking, he re- 
mained for days together in a state of utter 
prostration,—condemned to absolute silence 


s and inaction; too happy if the agitation of 


his mind would become quiet also, and let 
him have the repose of which he stood in so 
much need. With this weakness of health, 
these repeated suspensions of energy, he was 


roincapable of the prolonged contention of 


spirit necessary for the creation of great 
works; but he read and thought immensely; 
he was an unwearied note-taker, a charming 
letter-writer; above all, an excellent and de- 


1s lightful talker. The gaiety and amenity of his 


natural disposition were inexhaustible; and 
his spirit, too, was of astonishing elasticity; 
he seemed to hold on to life by a single thread 
only, but that single thread was very tena- 


20 cious. More and more, as his soul and knowl- 


edge ripened more and more his friends 
pressed to his room in the Rue St.-Honoré; 
often he received them in bed, for he seldom 
rose before three o’clock in the afternoon; and 


2; at his bedroom-door, on his bad days, Madame 


Joubert stood sentry, trying, not always with 
success, to keep back the thirsty comers 
from the fountain which was forbidden to 
flow. Fontanes did nothing in the University 


30 Without consulting him, and Joubert’s ideas 


and pen were always at his friend’s service. 
When he was in the country, at Villeneuve, 
the young priests of his neighbourhood used 
to resort to him, in order to profit by his 


readers with an indescribable regret not to3s library and by his conversation. He, like 


have known them,—Pauline de Montmorin, 
Madame de Beaumont,—he had become inti- 
mate with nearly all which at that time, in 
the Paris world of letters or of society, was 


our Coleridge, was particularly qualified to 
attract men of this kind and to benefit them: 
retaining perfect independence of mind, he 
was religious; he was a religious philosopher. 


most attractive and promising. Amongst his yo As age came on, his infirmities became more 


acquaintances one only misses the names of 
Madame de Staél and Benjamin Constant; 
neither of them was to his taste, and with 
Madame de Staél he always refused to be- 


and more overwhelming; some of his friends, 
too, died; others became so immersed in pol- 
itics, that Joubert, who hated politics, saw 
them seldomer than of old; but the morose- 


come acquainted; he thought she had more ve-45 ness of age and infirmity never touched him, 


hemence than truth, and more heat than light. 
Years went on, and his friends became con- 
spicuous authors or statesmen; but Joubert 
remained in the shade. His constitution was 


and he never quarrelled with a friend or lost 
one. From these miseries he was preserved by 
that quality in him of which we have already 
spoken; a quality which is best expressed by 


of such fragility that how he lived so long, or s,a word, not of common use in English,—alas, 


accomplished so much as he did, is a wonder: 
his soul had, for its basis of operations, hardly 
any body at all: both from his stomach and 
from his chest he seems to have had constant 


we have too little in our national character of 
the quality which this word expresses—his 
inborn, his constant amenity. He lived till the 
year 1824, On the 4th of May in that year 


suffering, though he lived by rule, and was as 55 he died, at the age of seventy. A day or two 
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after his death M. de Chateaubriand inserted 
in the Journal. des Débats a short notice of 
him, perfect for its feeling, grace, and pro- 
priety. On ne vit dans la mémoire du monde, 
he says and says truly, que par des travaux 
pour le monde,—‘a man can live in the 
world’s memory only by what he has done 
for the world.” But Chateaubriand used the 
privilege which his great name gave him to 
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Goethe, to clear the air at one’s entrance into 
the region of literature:— 
“With the fever of the senses, the delirium 
of the passions, the weakness of the spirit; 
s with the storms of the passing time and with 
the great scourges of human life——hunger, 
thirst, dishonour, diseases, and death—au- 
thors may as long as they like go on making 
novels which shall harrow our hearts; but the 


assert, delicately but firmly, Joubert’s real and ro soul says all the while, ‘You hurt me.’ ” 


rare merits, and to tell the world what man- 
ner of man had just left it. 

Joubert’s papers were accumulated in 
boxes and drawers. He had not meant them 
for publication; it was very difficult to sort 
them and to prepare them for it. Madame 
Joubert, his widow, had a scruple about giv- 
ing them a publicity which her husband, she 
felt, would never have permitted. But, as her 


own end approached, the natural desire to2o 


leave of so remarkable a spirit some enduring 
memorial,-some memorial to outlast the ad- 
miring recollection of the living who were so 
fast passing away, made her yield to the en- 
treaties of his friends, and allow the printing, 
but for private circulation only, of a volume 
of his fragments. Chateaubriand edited it; it 
appeared in 1838, fourteen years after Jou- 
bert’s death. The volume attracted the atten- 


tion of those who were best fitted to appre-3o 


ciate it, and profoundly impressed them. M. 
Sainte-Beuve gave of it, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, the admirable notice of which 
we have already spoken; and so much curi- 
osity was excited about Joubert, that the col- 
lection of his fragments, enlarged by many 
additions, was at last published for the bene- 
fit of the world in general. It has since been 
twice reprinted. The first or preliminary chap- 


ter has some fancifulness and affectation in go 


it; the reader should begin with the 


Seconda 
The most characteristic thoughts one can 
quote from any writer are always his thoughts 


on matters like these; but the maxims of 4s 


Joubert on purely literary subjects also, have 
the same purged and subtle delicacy; they 
show the same sedulousness in him to pre- 
serve perfectly true the balance of his soul. 


Let us begin with this, which contains a truth so 


too many people fail to perceive:— 

“Ignorance, which in matters of morals ex- 
tenuates the crime, is itself, in matters of lit- 
erature, a crime of the first order.” 


25 


35 


And again:— 

“Fiction has no business to exist unless 
it is more beautiful than reality. Certainly the 
monstrosities of fiction may be found in the 

15 booksellers’ shops; you buy them there for 
a certain number of francs, and you talk of 
them for a certain number of days; but they 
have no place in literature, because in litera- 
ture the one aim of art is the beautiful. Once 
lose sight of that, and you have the mere 
frightful reality.” 

That is just the right criticism to pass on 
these “monstrosities”: they have no place in 
literature, and those who produce them are 
not really men of letters. One would think 
that this was enough to deter from such pro- 
duction any man of genuine ambition. But 
most of us, alas! are what we must be, not 
what we ought to be,—not even what we 
know we ought to be. 

The following, of which the first part re- 
minds one of Wordsworth’s sonnet, “If thou 
indeed derive thy light from heaven,” excel- 
lently defines the true salutary function of 
literature, and the limits of this function:— 

“Whether one is an eagle or an ant, in the 
intellectual world, seems to me not to matter 
much; the essential thing is to have one’s 
place marked there, one’s station assigned, 
and to belong decidedly to a regular and 
wholesome order. A small talent, if it keeps 
within its limits and rightfully fulfils its task, 
may reach the goal just as well as a greater 
one. To accustom mankind to pleasures which 
depend neither upon the bodily appetites nor 
upon money, by giving them a taste for the 
things of the mind, seems to me, in fact, the 
one proper fruit which nature has meant our 
literary productions to have. When they have 
other fruits, it is by accident, and, in general, 
not for good. Books which absorb our atten- 
tion to such a degree that they rob us of all 
fancy for other books, are absolutely perni- 
cious. In this way they only bring fresh 


And here is another sentence, worthy of ss crotchets and sects into the world; they 
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multiply the great variety of weights, rules, 
and measures already existing; they are mor- 
ally and politically a nuisance.” 

Who can read these words and not think of 


the limiting effect exercised by certain works 5 


in certain spheres and for certain periods; ex- 
ercised even by the works of men of genius 
or virtue,—by the works of Rousseau, the 
works of Wesley, the works of Swedenborg? 


And what is it which makes the Bible so ad-:0 


mirable a book, to be the one book of those 

who can have only one, but the miscellaneous 

character of the contents of the Bible? 
Joubert was all his life a passionate lover 


of Plato; we hope other lovers of Plato willis 


forgive us for saying that their adored object 
has never been more truly described than he 
is here:— 

“Plato shows us nothing, but he brings 


brightness with him; he puts light into our 2o 


eyes, and fills us with a clearness by which 
all objects afterwards become illuminated. He 
teaches us nothing; but he prepares us, 
fashions us, and makes us ready to know all. 


Somehow or other, the habit of reading him 2s 


augments in us the capacity for discerning and 
entertaining whatever fine truths may after- 
wards present themselves. Like mountain-air, 
it sharpens our organs, and gives us an appe- 
tite for wholesome food.” 3 
“Plato loses himself in the void” (he says 
again); “but one sees the play of his wings, 
one hears their rustle.”’ And the conclusion is: 
“Tt is good to breathe his air, but not to live 
upon him.” 3 
As a pendant to the criticism on Plato, this 
on the French moralist Nicole is excellent :— 
“Nicole is a Pascal without style. It is not 
what he says which is sublime, but what he 


thinks; he rises, not by the natural elevation 40 


of his own spirit, but by that of his doctrines. 
One must not look to the form in him, but 
to the matter, which is exquisite. He ought to 
be read with a direct view of practice.” 


English people have hardly ears to hear the 45 


praises of Bossuet, and the Bossuet of Jou- 
bert is Bossuet at his very best; but this is a 
far truer Bossuet than the ‘“declaimer’ Bos- 
suet of Lord Macaulay, himself a born rhet- 
orician, if ever there was one:— 

“Bossuet employs all our idioms, as Homer 
employed all the dialects. The language of 
kings, of statesmen, and of warriors; the lan- 
guage of the people and of the student; 


of the country and of the schools, of thess 


° 


50 


sanctuary and of the courts of law; the 
old and the new, the trivial and the stately, 
the quiet and the resounding,—he turns all to 
his use; and out of all this he makes a style, 
simple, grave, majestic. His ideas are, like his 
words, varied,—common and _ sublime to- 
gether. Times and doctrines in all their mul- 
titude were ever before his spirit, as things 
and words in all their multitude were ever 
before it. He is not so much a man as a hu- 
man nature, with the temperance of a saint, 
the justice of a bishop, the prudence of a doc- 
tor, and the might of a great spirit.” 

After this on Bossuet, we must quote a 
criticism on Racine, to show that Joubert 
did not indiscriminately worship all the French 
gods of the grand century :— 

“Those who find Racine enough for them 
are poor souls and poor wits; they are souls 
and wits which have never got beyond the 
callow and boarding-school stage. Admirable, 
as no doubt he is, for his skill in having made 
poetical the most humdrum sentiments and 
the most middling sort of passions, he can 
yet stand us in stead of nobody but himself. 
He is a superior writer; and, in literature, 
that at once puts a man on a pinnacle. But 
he is not an inimitable writer.” 

And again: “The talent of Racine is in his 
works, but Racine himself is not there. That 
is why he himself became disgusted with 
them.” “Of Racine, as of his ancients, the 
genius lay in taste. His elegance is perfect, 
but it is not supreme, like that of Virgil.” 
And, indeed, there is something supreme in 
an elegance which exercises such a fascination 
as Virgil’s does; which makes one return to 
his poems again and again, long after one 
thinks one has done with them; which makes 
them one of those books that, to use Jou- 
bert’s words, “lure the reader back to them, 
as the proverb says good wine lures back the 
wine-bibber.”” And the highest praise Joubert 
can at last find for Racine is this, that he is 
the Virgil of the ignorant;—“Racine est le 
Virgile des ignorants.” 

Of Boileau, too, Joubert says: “Boileau is 
a powerful poet, but only in the world of 
half poetry.” How true is that of Pope also! 
And he adds: “Neither Boileau’s poetry nor 
Racine’s flows from the fountainhead.” No 
Englishman, controverting the exaggerated 
French estimate of these poets, could desire 
to use fitter words. 

We will end with some remarks on Voltaire 
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and Rousseau, remarks in which Joubert emi- 
nently shows his prime merit as a critic,_— 
the soundness and completeness of his judg- 
ments. We mean that he has the faculty of 
judging with all the powers of his mind and 
soul at work together in due combination; and 
how rare is this faculty! how seldom is it ex- 
ercised towards writers who so powerfully as 
Voltaire and Rousseau stimulate and call into 
activity a single side in us! 

“Voltaire’s wits came to their maturity 
twenty years sooner than the wits of other 
men, and remained in full vigour thirty years 
longer. The charm which our style in general 
gets from our ideas, his ideas get from his 
style. Voltaire is sometimes afflicted, some- 
times strongly moved; but serious he never 
is. His very graces have an effrontery about 
them. He had correctness of judgment, liveli- 
ness of imagination, nimble wits, quick taste, 
and a moral sense in ruins. He is the most 
debauched-of spirits, and the worst of him is 
that one gets debauched along with him. If he 
had been a wise man, and had had the self- 
discipline of wisdom, beyond a doubt half 
his wit would have been gone; it needed an 
atmosphere of licence in order to play freely. 
Those people who read him every day, cre- 
ate for themselves, by an invincible law, the 
necessity of liking him. But those people 
who, having given up reading him, gaze stead- 
ily down upon the influences which his spirit 
has shed abroad, find themselves in simple 
justice and duty compelled to detest him. It 
is impossible to be satisfied with him, and im- 
possible not to be fascinated by him.” 

The literary sense in us is apt to rebel 
against so severe a judgment on such a 
charmer of the literary sense as Voltaire, and 
perhaps we English are not very liable to 
catch Voltaire’s vices, while of some of his 
merits, we have signal need; still, as the real 
definitive judgment on Voltaire, Joubert’s is 
undoubtedly the true one. It is nearly identi- 
cal with that of Goethe. Joubert’s sentence 
on Rousseau is in some respects more favour- 
able :— 

“That weight in the speaker (auctoritas) 
which the ancients talk of, is to be found in 
Bossuet more than in any other French au- 
thor; Pascal, too, has it, and La Bruyére; 
even Rousseau has something of it, but Vol- 
taire not a particle. I can understand how a 
Rousseau—l mean a Rousseau cured of his 
faults—might at the present day do much 
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good, and may even come to be greatly 
wanted; but under no circumstances can a Vol- 
taire be of any use.” 

The peculiar power of Rousseau’s style has 
never been better hit off than in the following 
passage :— 

“Rousseau imparted, if I may so speak, 
bowels of feeling to the words he used (donna 
des entrailes a tous les mots), and poured 
into them such a charm, sweetness so pene- 
trating, energy so puissant, that his writings 
have an effect upon the soul something like 
that of those illicit pleasures which steal away 
our taste and intoxicate our reason.” 

The final judgment, however, is severe, and 
justly severe :— 

“Life without actions; life entirely resolved 
into affections and half-sensual thoughts; do- 
nothingness setting up for a virtue; coward- 
liness with voluptuousness; fierce pride with 
nullity underneath it; the strutting phrase of 
the most sensual of vagabonds, who has made 
his system of philosophy and can give it elo- 
quently forth: there is Rousseau! A piety in 
which there is no religion; a severity which 
brings corruption with it; a dogmatism which 
serves to ruin all authority: there is Rous- 
seau’s philosophy! To all tender, ardent, and 
elevated natures, I say: Only Rousseau can 
detach you from religion, and only true reli- 
gion can cure you of Rousseau.” 

We must yet find room, before we end, for 
one at least of Joubert’s saying on political 
matters; here, too, the whole man shows 
himself; and here, too, his affinity with Cole- 
ridge is very remarkable. How true, how true 
in France especially, is this remark on the 
contrasting direction taken by the aspirations 
of the community in ancient and in modern 
States: —— 

“The ancients were attached to their coun- 
try by three things,—their temples, their 
tombs, and their forefathers. The two great 
bonds which united them to their government 
were the bonds of habit and antiquity. With 
the moderns, hope and the love of novelty 
have produced a total change. The ancients 
said our forefathers, we say posterity: we do 
not, like them, love our patria, that is to say, 
the country and the laws of our fathers, 
rather we love the laws and the country of our 
children; the charm we are most sensible to 
is the charm of the future, and not the charm 
of the past.” 

And how keen and true is this criticism 
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on the changed sense of the word “liberty” :— produces. “Vivre, c’est penser et sentir son 

“A great many words have changed their Ame... le bonheur est de sentir son ame 
meaning. The word liberty, for example, had bonne . . . toute vérité nue et crue n’a pas 
at bottom among the ancients the same mean- assez passé par l’'ame . . . les hommes ne sont 


ing as the word dominion. I would be free s justes qu’envers ceux quils aiment (The es- 
meant, in the mouth of the ancient, J would sence of life lies in thinking and being con- 
take part in governing or administering the scious of one’s soul... happiness is the 
State; in the mouth of a modern it means, 7 sense of one’s soul being good... . if a truth 
would be independent. The word liberty has is nude and crude, that is a proof it has not 
with us a moral sense; with them its sensero been steeped long enough in the soul; ... 
was purely political.” man cannot even be just to his neighbour, un- 

Joubert had lived through the French Revo- less he loves him);” it is much rather in say- 
lution, and to the modern cry for liberty he ings like these that Joubert’s best and inner- 
was prone to answer :— most nature manifests itself. He is the most 

“Let your cry be for free souls rather evenrs prepossessing and convincing of witnesses to 
than for free men. Moral liberty is the one the good of loving light. Because he sincerely 
vitally important liberty, the one liberty which loved light, and did not prefer to it any little 
is indispensable; the other liberty is good and private darkness of his own, he found light; 
salutary only so far as it favours this. Sub- his eye was single, and therefore his whole 
ordination is in itself a better thing than zo body was full of light. And because he was 
independence. The one implies order and ar- full of light, he was also full of happiness. In 
rangement; the other implies only self-suffi- spite of his infirmities, in spite of his suffer- 
ciency with isolation. The one means harmony, ings, in spite of his obscurity, he was the hap- 
the other a single tone; the one is the whole, piest man alive; his life was as charming as 
the other is but the part.” 25 his thoughts. For certainly it is natural that 

Liberty! liberty!” he cries again; “in all the love of light, which is already, in some 
things let us have justice, and then we shall measure, the possession of light, should irra- 
have enough liberty.” diate and beautify the whole life of him who 

Let us have justice, and then we shall have has it. There is something unnatural and shock- 
enough liberty! The wise man will never re-30 ing where, as in the case of Joubert’s Eng- 
fuse to echo those words; but then, such is lish parallel, it does not. Joubert pains us by 
the imperfection of human governments, that no such contradiction; “the same penetration 
almost always, in order to get justice, one of spirit which made him such delightful com- 
has first to secure liberty. pany to his friends, served also to make him 

We do not hold up Joubert as a very as- 3s perfect in his own personal life, by enabling 
tonishing and powerful genius, but rather as him always to perceive and do what was 
a delightful and edifying genius. We have not right’”’; he loved and sought light till he be- 
cared to exhibit him as a sayer of brilliant came so habituated to it, so accustomed to 
epigrammatic things, such things as “Notre the joyful testimony of a good conscience, 


on 


vie est du vent tissu... . les dettes abrégent 40 that, to use his own words, “he could no longer 
la vie . . . celui qui a de l’imagination sans exist without this, and was obliged to live 
érudition a des ailes et n’a pas de pieds (Our without reproach if he would live without 
life 2s woven wind ... debts take from life misery.” 

. the man of imagination without learning Joubert was not famous while he lived, and 


has wings and no feet), though for such say- 45 he will not be famous now that he is dead. 
ings he is famous In the first place, the French But, before we pity him for this, let us be 
language is in itself so favourable a vehicle for sure what we mean, in literature, by famous. 
such sayings, that the making them in it has There are the famous men of genius in lit- 
the less merit; at least half the merit ought erature-—the Homers, Dantes, Shakespeares; 
to go, not to the maker of the saying, but toso of them we need not speak; their praise is 
the French language. In the second place, the for ever and ever. Then there are the famous 
peculiar beauty of Joubert is not there; it is men of ability in literature: their praise is 
not in what is exclusively intellectual—it is in their own generation. And what makes this 
in the union of sowl with intellect, and in the difference? The work of the two orders of 
delightful, satisfying result which this unionss men is at the bottom the same,—a criticism of 
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life. The end and aim of all literature, if one 
considers it attentively, is, in truth, nothing 
but that. But the criticism which the men of 
genius pass upon human life is permanently 
acceptable to mankind; the criticism which the 
men of ability pass upon human life is transi- 
torily acceptable. Between Shakespeare’s crit- 
icism of human life and Scribe’s the difference 
is there;—the one is permanently acceptable, 
the other transitorily. Why then, we repeat, 
this difference? It is that the acceptableness 
of Shakespeare’s criticism depends upon its 
inherent truth: the acceptableness of Scribe’s 
upon its suiting itself, by its subject-matter, 
ideas, mode of treatment, to the taste of the 
generation that hears it. But the taste and 
ideas of one generation are not those of the 
next. This next generation in its turn arrives; 
—first its sharpshooters, its quick-witted, au- 
dacious light troops; then the elephantine 
main body. The imposing array of its prede- 
cessor it ‘confidently assails, riddles it with 
bullets, passes over its body. It goes hard 
then with many once popular reputations, 
with many authorities once oracular. Only 
two kinds of authors are safe in the general 
havoc. The first kind are the great abounding 
fountains of truth, whose criticism of life is a 
source of illumination and joy to the whole 
human race for ever,—the Homers, the 
Shakespeares. These are the sacred personages, 
whom all civilised warfare respects. The sec- 
ond are those whom the out-skirmishers of the 
new generation, its forerunners,— quick-witted 
soldiers, as we have said, the select of the 
army,—recognise, though the bulk of their 
comrades behind might not, as of the same 
family and character with the sacred person- 
ages, exercising like them an immortal func- 
tion, and like them inspiring a permanent in- 
terest. They snatch them up, and set them in 
a place of shelter, where the on-coming mul- 
titude may not overwhelm them. These are 
the Jouberts. They will never, like the Shakes- 
peares, command the homage of the multitude; 
but they are safe; the multitude will not 
trample them down. Except these two kinds, 
no author is safe. Let us consider, for example, 
Joubert’s famous contemporary, Lord Jeffrey. 
All his vivacity and accomplishment avail him 
nothing; of the true critic he had in an emi- 
nent degree no quality, except one,—curiosity. 
Curiosity he had, but he had no organ for 
truth; he cannot illuminate and rejoice us; no 
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cares about him, cares to put him in safety; 
at this moment we are all passing over his 
body. Let us consider a greater than Jeffrey, 
a critic whose reputation still stands firm — 
will stand, many people think, for ever—the 
great apostle of the Philistines, Lord Ma- 
caulay. Lord Macaulay was, as we have al- 
ready said, a born rhetorician; a splendid 
rhetorician doubtless, and, beyond that, an 
English rhetorician also, an honest rhetorician; 
still, beyond the apparent rhetorical truth of 
things he never could penetrate; for their vi- 
tal truth, for what the French call the vraie 
vérité, he had absolutely no organ; therefore 
his reputation, brilliant as it is, is not secure. 
Rhetoric so good as his excites and gives pleas- 
ure; but by pleasure alone you cannot perma- 
nently bind men’s spirits to you. Truth illumi- 
nates and gives joy, and it is by the bond of 
joy, not of pleasure, that men’s spirits are 
indissolubly held. As Lord Macaulay’s own 
generation dies out, as a new generation ar- 
rives, without those ideas and tendencies of 
its predecessor which Lord Macaulay so 
deeply shared and so happily satisfied, will 
he give the same pleasure? and, if he ceases 
to give this, has he enough of light in him 
to make him safer Pleasure the new genera- 
tion will get from its own novel ideas and 
tendencies; but light is another and a rarer 
thing, and must be treasured wherever it can 
be found. Will Macaulay be saved in the 
sweep and pressure of time, for his light’s 
sake, as Johnson has already been saved 
by two generations, Joubert by one? We 
think it very doubtful. But for a spirit of 
any delicacy and dignity, what a fate, if 
he could foresee it! to be an oracle for 
one generation, and then of little or no ac- 
count for ever. How far better, to pass with 
scant notice through one’s own generation, but 
to be singled out and preserved by the very 
iconoclasts of the next, then in their turn by 
those of the next, and so, like the lamp of life 
itself, to be handed on from generation to 
generation in safety! This is Joubert’s lot, 
and it is a very enviable one. The new men of 
the new generations, while they let the dust 
deepen on a thousand Laharpes, will say of 
him: “He lived in the Philistines’ day, in a 
place and time when almost every idea current 
in literature had the mark of Bel and Dagon 
upon it, and not the mark of the children of 
light. Nay, the children of light were as yet 


intelligent out-skirmisher of the new generation ;; hardly so much as heard of: the Canaanite 
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was then in the land. Still, there were even 
then a few, who, nourished on some secret 
tradition, or illumined, perhaps, by a divine 
inspiration, kept aloof from the reigning su- 


little any Academy, such as we should be likely 
to get, would cure them. Every one who 
knows the characteristics of our national life, 
and the tendencies so fully discussed in the 


perstitions, never bowed the knee to the gods 5 following pages, knows exactly what an Eng- 


of Canaan; and one of these few was called 
Joubert.” 


Preface to CULTURE AND ANARCHY 


... The whole scope of the essay is to 
recommend culture as the great help out of 
our present difficulties; culture being a pur- 


lish Academy would be like. One can see 
the happy family in one’s mind’s eye as dis- 
tinctly as if it were already constituted. Lord 
Stanhope, the Dean of St. Paul’s, the Bishop 


10 of Oxford, Mr. Gladstone, the Dean of West- 


minster, Mr. Froude, Mr. Henry Reeve,— 
everything which is influential, accomplished, 
and distinguished; and then, some fine morn- 
ing, a dissatisfaction of the public mind with 


suit of our total perfection by means of get-15 this brilliant and select coterie, a flight of 


ting to know, on all the matters which most 
concern us, the best which has been thought 
and said in the world; and through this knowl- 
edge, turning a stream of fresh and free 
thought upon our stock notions and habits, 
which we now follow staunchly but mechani- 
cally, vainly imagining that there is a virtue 
in following them staunchly which makes up 
for the mischief of following them mechani- 


cally. This, and this alone, is the scope of 25 


the following essay. And the culture we rec- 
ommend is, above all, an inward operation. 

But we are often supposed, when we criti- 
cise by the help of culture some imperfect 


doing or other, to have in our eye some well- 30 


known rival plan of doing, which we want to 
serve and recommend. Thus, for instance, 
because we have freely pointed out the dan- 
gers and inconveniences to which our literature 


is exposed in the absence of any centre of 3s 


taste and authority like the French Acad- 
emy, it is constantly said that we want to 
introduce here in England an_ institution 
like the French Academy. We have, indeed, 


expressly declared that we wanted no such 4o 


thing; but let us notice how it is just our 
worship of machinery, and of external doing, 
which leads to this charge being brought; 
and how the inwardness of culture makes us 


seize, for watching and cure, the faults to 4s 


which our want of an Academy inclines us, 
and yet prevents us from trusting to an arm 
of flesh, as the Puritans say,—from blindly 
flying to this outward machinery, of an Acad- 


emy, in order to help ourselves. For the 50 


very same culture and free inward play of 
thought which shows how the Corinthian style, 
or the whimsies about the One Primeval Lan- 
guage, are generated and strengthened in the 


Corinthian leading articles, and an irruption 
of Mr. G. A. Sala. Clearly, this is not what 
will do us good. The very same faults—the 
want of sensitiveness of intellectual conscience, 
the disbelief in right reason, the dislike of 
authority,—which have hindered our having 
an Academy and have worked injuriously in 
our literature, would also hinder us from mak- 
ing our Academy, if we established it, one 
which would really correct them. And culture, 
which shows us truly the faults to be cor- 
rected, shows us this also just as truly. 
Natural, as we have said, the sort of mis- 
understanding just noticed is; yet our useful- 
ness depends upon our being able to clear 
it away, and to convince those who mechani- 
cally serve some stock notion or operation, 
and thereby go astray, that it is not culture’s 
work or aim to give the victory to some rival 
fetish, but simply to turn a free and fresh 
stream of thought upon the whole matter in 
question. In a thing of more immediate in- 
terest, just now, than any question of an 
Academy, the like misunderstanding prevails; 
and until it is dissipated, culture can do no 
good work in the matter. When we criticise 
the present operation of disestablishing the 
Trish Church, not by the power of reason and 
justice, but by the power of the antipathy 
of the Protestant Nonconformists, English 
and Scotch, to establishments, we are called 
enemies of the Nonconformists, blind parti- 
sans of the Anglican Establishment, possessed 
with the one desire to help the clergy and to 
harm the Dissenters. More than a few words 
we must give to showing how erroneous are 
these charges; because if they were true, we 
should be actually subverting our own design, 
and playing false to that culture which it is 


absence of an Academy, shows us, too, howss our very purpose to recommend. 
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Certainly we are no enemies of the Non- 
conformists; for, on the contrary, what we 
aim at is their perfection. But culture, which 
is the study of perfection, leads us, as we in 
the following pages have shown, to conceive 
of true human perfection as a harmonious per- 
fection, developing all sides of our humanity; 
and as a general perfection, developing all 
parts of our society. For if one member suf- 
fer, the other members must suffer with it; 
and the fewer there are that follow the true 
way of salvation, the harder that way is to 
fina cl eyeeees 


HEBRAISM AND HELLENISM 


(From Culture and Anarchy) 


This fundamental ground is our preference 
of doing to thinking. Now this preference is 
a main element in our nature, and as we 
study it we find ourselves opening up a num- 
ber of large questions on every side. 

Let me go back for a moment to Bishop 
Wilson, who says: “First, never go against 
the best light you have; secondly, take care 
that your light be not darkness.” We show, 
as a nation, laudable energy and persistence 
in walking according to the best light we have, 
but are not quite careful enough, perhaps, 
to see that our light be not darkness. This 
is only another version of the old story that 
energy is our strong point and favorable char- 
acteristic, rather than intelligence. But we 
may give to this idea a more general form 
still, in which it will have a yet larger range 
of application. We may regard this energy 
driving at practice, this paramount sense of 
the obligation of duty, self-control, and work, 
this earnestness in going manfully with the 
best light we have, as one force. And we may 
regard the intelligence driving at those ideas 
which are, after all, the basis of right prac- 
tice, the ardent sense for all the new and 
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development brings with it, the indomitable 
impulse to know and adjust them perfectly, 
as another force. And these two forces we 
may regard as in some sense rivals,—rivals 
not by the necessity of their own nature, but 
as exhibited in man and his history—and 
rivals dividing the empire of the world be- 
tween them. And to give these forces names 
from the two races of men who have supplied 


50 


of them, we may call them respectively the 
forces of Hebraism and Hellenism. Hebraism 
and Hellenism,—between these two points of 
influence moves our world. At one time it 
feels more powerfully the attraction of one 
of them, at another time of the other; and 
it ought to be, though it never is, evenly and 
happily balanced between them. 

The final aim of both Hellenism and Hebra- 
ism, as of all great spiritual disciplines, is no 
doubt the same: man’s perfection or salva- 
tion. The very language which they both of 
them use in schooling us to reach this aim 
is often identical. Even when their language 
indicates by variation—sometimes a broad 
variation, often a but slight and subtle vari- 
ation,—the different courses of thought which 
are uppermost in each discipline, even then 
the unity of the final end and aim is still 
apparent. To employ the actual words of that 
discipline with which we ourselves are all of 
us most familiar, and the words of which, 
therefore, come most home to us, that final 
end and aim is “that we might be partakers 
of the divine nature.’ These are the words 
of a Hebrew apostle, but of Hellenism and 
Hebraism alike this is, I say, the aim. When 
the two are confronted, as they very often 
are confronted, it is nearly always with what 
I may call a rhetorical purpose; the speak- 
er’s whole design is to exalt and enthrone 
one of the two, and he uses the other only 
as a foil and to enable him the better to give 
effect to his purpose. Obviously, with us, it 
is usually Hellenism which is thus reduced 
to minister to the triumph of Hebraism. There 
is a sermon on Greece and the Greek spirit 
by a man never to be mentioned without in- 
terest and respect, Frederick Robertson, in 
which this rhetorical use of Greece and the 
Greek spirit, and the inadequate exhibition 
of them necessarily consequent upon this, is 
almost ludicrous, and would be censurable if 
it were not to be explained by the exigencies 
of a sermon. On the other hand, Heinrich 
Heine, and other writers of his sort give us 
the spectacle of the tables completely turned, 
and of Hebraism brought in just as a foil 
and contrast to Hellenism, and to make the 
superiority of Hellenism more manifest. In 
both these cases there is injustice and mis- 
representation. The aim and end of both 
Hebraism and Hellenism is, as I have said, 
one and the same, and this aim and end 


the most signal and splendid manifestations ss is august and admirable. 
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Still, they pursue this aim by very differ- 
ent courses. The uppermost idea with Hel- 
lenism is to see things as they really are; the 
uppermost idea with Hebraism is conduct and 
obedience. Nothing can do away with this in- s 
effaceable difference. The Greek quarrel with 
the body and its desires is, that they hinder 
right thinking; the Hebrew quarrel with them 
is, that they hinder right acting. “He that 
keepeth the law, happy is he’; ‘Blessed is the 
man that feareth the Eternal, that delighteth 
greatly in his commandments”;—that is the 
Hebrew notion of felicity; and, pursued with 
passion and tenacity, this notion would not 
let the Hebrew rest till, as is well known, 
he had at last got out of the law a network 
of prescriptions to enwrap his whole life, 
to govern every moment of it, every impulse, 
every action. The Greek notion of felicity, 
on the other hand, is perfectly conveyed in 
these words of a great French moralist: “C’est 
le bonheur des hommes,’—when? when they 
abhor that which is evilPp—no; when they 
exercise themselves in the law of the Lord 
day and night?—no; when they die daily?— 
no; when they walk about the New Jerusalem 
with palms in their hands?—no; but when 
they think aright, when their thought hits: 
“quand ils pensent juste.” At the bottom of 


25 


both the Greek and the Hebrew notion is 30 


the desire, native in man, for reason and the 
will of God, the feeling after the universal 
order,—in a word, the love of God. But, 
while Hebraism seizes upon certain plain, cap- 
ital intimations of the universal order, and 3 
rivets itself, one may say, with unequalled 
grandeur of earnestness and intensity on the 
study and observance of them, the bent of 
Hellenism is to follow, with flexible activity, 
the whole play of the universal order, to be 
apprehensive of missing any part of it, of 
sacrificing one part to another, to slip away 
from resting in this or that intimation of it, 
however capital. An unclouded clearness of 
mind, an unimpeded play of thought, is what 
this bent drives at. The governing idea of 
Hellenism is spontaneity of consciousness; 
that of Hebraism, strictness of conscience. 
Christianity changed nothing in this essen- 


tial bent of Hebraism to set doing above so 


knowing. Self-conquest, self-devotion, the 
following not our own individual will, but the 
will of God, obedience, is the fundamental 
idea of this form, also, of the discipline to 
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of Hebraism. Only, as the old law and the 
network of prescriptions with which it en- 
veloped human life were evidently a motive- 
power not driving and searching enough to 
produce the result aimed at,—patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, self-conquest,—Chris- 
tianity substituted for them boundless devo- 
tion to that inspiring and affecting pattern 
of self-conquest offered by Jesus Christ; and 
by the new motive-power, of which the es- 
sence was this, though the love and admira- 
tion of Christian churches have for centuries 
been employed in varying, amplifying, and 
adorning the plain description of it. Chris- 
tianity, as St. Paul truly says, “establishes 
the law,” and in the strength of the ampler 
power which she has thus supplied to fulfill 
it, has accomplished the miracles, which we 
all see, of her history. 

So long as we do not forget that both Hel- 
lenism and Hebraism are profound and admir- 
able manifestations of man’s life, tendencies, 
and powers, and that both of them aim at a 
like final result, we can hardly insist too 
strongly on the divergence of line and of op- 
eration with which they proceed. It is a di- 
vergence so great that it most truly, as the 
prophet Zechariah says, “has raised up thy 
sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece!” 
The difference whether it is by doing or by 
knowing that we set most store, and the prac- 
tical consequences which follow from this 
difference, leave their mark on all the his- 
tory of our race and of its development. Lan- 
guage may be abundantly quoted from both 
Hellenism and Hebraism to make it seem that 
one follows the same current as the other to- 
wards the same goal. They are, truly, borne 
towards the same goal; but the currents which 
bear them are infinitely different. It is true, 
Solomon will praise knowing: ‘“Understand- 
ing is a well-spring of life unto him that hath 
it.” And in the New Testament, again, Jesus 
Christ is a “light,” and “truth makes us 
free.” It is true, Aristotle will undervalue 
knowing: “In what concerns virtue,” says he, 
“three things are necessary—knowledge, de- 
liberate will, and perseverance; but, whereas 
the two last are all-important, the first is a 
matter of little importance.” It is true that 
with the same impatience with which St. 
James enjoins a man to be not a forgetful 
hearer, but a doer of the word, Epictetus ex- 
horts us to do what we have demonstrated to 


which we have attached the general name 55 ourselves we ought to do; or he taunts us 
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with futility, for being armed at all points 
to prove that lying is wrong, yet all the time 
continuing to lie. It is true, Plato, in words 
which are almost the words of the New Testa- 
ment or the Imitation, calls life a learning to 
die. But underneath the superficial agreement 
the fundamental divergence still subsists. 
The understanding of Solomon is “the walk- 
ing in the way of the commandments”; this 
is “the way of peace,” and it is of this that 
blessedness comes. In the New Testament, 
the truth which gives us the peace of God and 
makes us free, is the love of Christ constrain- 
ing us to crucify, as he did, and with a like 
purpose of moral regeneration, the flesh with 
its affections and lusts, and thus establishing, 
as we have seen, the law. The moral virtues, 
on the other hand, are with Aristotle but the 
porch and access to the intellectual, and with 


these last is blessedness. That partaking of the 20 


divine life, which both Hellenism and He- 
braism, as.we have said, fix as their crowning 
aim, Plato expressly denies to the man of 
practical virtue merely, of self-conquest with 


any other motive than that of perfect intel- 2s 


lectual vision. He reserves it for the lover of 
pure knowledge, of seeing things as they really 
are—the ¢ropabhs. 

Both Hellenism and Hebraism arise out of 
the wants 
themselves to satisfying those wants. But 
their methods are so different, they lay stress 
on such different points, and call into being 
by their respective disciplines such different 


activities, that the face which human nature 35 


presents when it passes from the hands of 
one of them to those of the other, is no longer 
the same. To get rid of one’s ignorance, to 
see things as they are, and by seeing them as 


they are to see them in their beauty, is the 4o 


simple and attractive ideal which Hellenism 
holds out before human nature; and from the 
simplicity and charm of this ideal, Hellenism, 
and human life is in the hands of Hellenism, is 


invested with a kind of aérial ease; clearness, 45 


and radiancy; they are full of what we call 
sweetness and light. Difficulties are kept out 
of view, and the beauty and rationalness of 
the ideal have all our thoughts. “The best man 


is he who most tries to perfect himself, and so0 


the happiest man is he who most feels that he 
is perfecting himself,”—this account of the 
matter by Socrates, the true Socrates of the 
Memorabilia, has something so simple, spon- 


of human nature, and address 30 


seems to fill us with clearness and hope when 
we hear it. But there is a saying which I have 
heard attributed to Mr. Carlyle about Socra- 
tes—a very happy saying, whether it is really 
Mr. Carlyle’s or not,—which excellently 
marks the essential point in which Hebraism 
differs from Hellenism. “Socrates,” this saying 
goes, “is terribly at ease in Zion.’”? Hebraism 
—and here is the source of its wonderful 
strength—has always been severely preoccu- 
pied with an awful sense of the impossibility 
of being at ease in Zion; of the difficulties 
which oppose themselves to man’s pursuit 
or attainment of that perfection of which 
Socrates talks so hopefully, and, as from 
this point of view one might almost say, so 
glibly. It is all very well to talk of getting 
rid of one’s ignorance, of seeing things in 
their reality, seeing them in their beauty; 
but how is this to be done when there is 
something which thwarts and spoils all our 
efforts? 

This something is szz; and the space which 
sin fills in Hebraism, as compared with Hellen- 
ism, is indeed prodigious. This obstacle to 
perfection fills the whole scene, and perfection 
appears remote and rising away from earth, in 
the background. Under the name of sin, the 
difficulties of knowing oneself and conquer- 
ing oneself which impede man’s passage to 
perfection, become, for Hebraism, a positive, 
active entity hostile to man, a mysterious 
power which I heard Dr. Pusey the other day, 
in one of his impressive sermons, compare to 
a hideous hunchback seated on our shoulders, 
and which it is the main business of our lives 
to hate and oppose. The discipline of the Old 
Testament may be summed up as a discipline 
teaching us to abhor and flee from sin; the 
discipline of the New Testament, as a disci- 
pline teaching us to die to it. As Hellenism 
speaks of thinking clearly, seeing things in 
their essence and beauty, as a grand and pre- 
cious feat for man to achieve, so Hebraism 
speaks of becoming conscious of sin, of awak- 
ening to a sense of sin, as a feat of this kind. 
It is obvious to what wide divergence these 
differing tendencies, actively followed, must 
lead. As one passes and repasses from Hellen- 
ism to Hebraism, from Plato to St. Paul, one 
feels inclined to rub one’s eyes and ask one- 
self whether man is indeed a gentle and simple 
being, showing the traces of a noble and di- 
vine nature; or an unhappy chained captive, 


taneous, and unsophisticated about it, that it ss laboring with groanings that cannot be ut- 
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tered to free himself from the body of this 
death. 

Apparently it was the Hellenic conception 
of human nature which was unsound, for the 
world could not live by it. Absolutely to call 
it unsound, however, is to fall into the com- 
mon error of its Hebraizing enemies; but it 
was unsound at that particular moment of 
man’s development, it was premature. The in- 
dispensable basis of conduct and self-control, 
the platform upon which alone the perfection 
aimed at by Greece can come into bloom, was 
not to be reached by our race so easily; cen- 
turies of probation and discipline were needed 
to bring us to it. Therefore the bright prom- 
ise of Hellenism faded, and Hebraism ruled 
the world. Then was seen that astonishing 
spectacle, so well marked by the often-quoted 
words of the prophet Zechariah, when men of 
all languages and nations took hold of the 
skirt of him that was a Jew, saying:—“We 
will go with you, for we have heard that God 
is with you.” And the Hebraism which thus 
received and ruled a world all gone out of 
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the way and altogether become unprofitable, 25 


was, and could not but be, the later, the more 
spiritual, the more attractive development of 
Hebraism. It was Christianity; that is to say, 
Hebraism aiming at self-conquest and rescue 
from the thrall of vile affections, not by obe- 
dience to the letter of a law, but by conform- 
ity to the image of a self-sacrificing example. 
To a world stricken with moral enervation 
Christianity offered its spectacle of an inspired 
self-sacrifice; to men who refused themselves 
nothing, it showed one who refused himself 
everything;—“my Saviour banished joy!” 
says George Herbert. When the alma Venus, 
the life-giving and joy-giving power of na- 
ture, so fondly cherished by the pagan world, 
could not save her followers from self-dissat- 
isfaction and ennui, the severe words of the 
apostle came bracingly and refreshingly: “Let 
no man deceive you with vain words, for be- 
cause of these things cometh the wrath of 
God upon the children of disobedience.” 
Through age after age and generation after 
generation, our race, or all that part of our 
race which was most living and progressive, 
was baptized into a death; and endeavored, 
by suffering in the flesh, to cease from sin. Of 
this endeavor, the animating labors and afflic- 
tions of early Christianity, the touching as- 
ceticism of medieval Christianity, are the 
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uments of it, each in its own way incom- 
parable, remain in the Epistles of St. Paul, in 
St. Augustine’s Confessions, and in the two 
original and simplest books of the Jmitation. 

Of two disciplines laying their main stress, 
the one, on clear intelligence, the other, on 
firm obedience; the one, on comprehensively 
knowing the ground of one’s duty, the other, 
on diligently practising it; the one, on taking 
all possible care (to use Bishop Wilson’s 
words again) that the light we have be not 
darkness, the other, that according to the 
best light we have we diligently walk,—the 
priority naturally belongs to that discipline 
which braces all man’s moral powers, and 
founds for him an indispensable basis of char- 
acter. And, therefore, it is justly said of the 
Jewish people, who were charged with setting 
powerfully forth that side of the divine order 
to which the words conscience and _ self-con- 
quest point, that they were “entrusted with 
the oracles of God”; as it is justly said of 
Christianity, which followed Judaism and 
which set forth this side with a much deeper 
effectiveness and a much wider influence, that 
the wisdom of the old pagan world was fool- 
ishness compared to it. No words of devo- 
tion and admiration can be too strong to 
render thanks to these beneficent forces which 
have so borne forward humanity in its ap- 
pointed work of coming to the knowledge and 
possession of itself; above all, in those great 
moments when their action was the whole- 
somest and the most necessary. 

But the evolution of these forces, separately 
and in themselves, is not the whole evolution 
of humanity,—their single history is not the 
whole history of man; whereas their admirers 
are always apt to make it stand for the whole 
history. Hebraism and Hellenism are, neither 
of them, the Jaw of human development, as 
their admirers are prone to make them; they 
are, each of them, contributions to human de- 
velopment,—august contributions, invaluable 
contributions; and each showing itself to us 
more august, more invaluable, more prepon- 
derant over the other, according to the 
moment in which we take them, and the 
relation in which we stand to them. The 
nations of our modern world, children of 
that immense and salutary movement which 
broke up the pagan world, inevitably stand 
to Hellenism in a relation which dwarfs it, 
and to Hebraism in a relation which magni- 


great historical manifestations. Literary mon- ss fies it. They are inevitably prone to take He- 
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braism as the law of human development, and 
not as simply a contribution to it, however 
precious. And yet the lesson must perforce 
be learned, that the human spirit is wider than 
the most priceless of the forces which bear it 
onward, and that to the whole development of 
man Hebraism itself is, like Hellenism, but a 
contribution. 

Perhaps we may help ourselves to see this 
clearer by an illustration drawn from the 
treatment of a single great idea which has pro- 
foundly engaged the human spirit, and has 
given it eminent opportunities for showing its 
nobleness and energy. It surely must be per- 
ceived that the idea of immortality, as this 
idea rises in its generality before the human 
spirit, is something grander, truer, and more 
satisfying, than it is in the particular forms 
by which St. Paul, in the famous fifteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
Plato, in the Phedo, endeavor to develop and 
establish it. Surely we cannot but feel, that 
the argumentation with which the Hebrew 
apostle goes about to expound this great idea 
is, after all, confused and inconclusive; and 
that the reasoning, drawn from analogies of 
likeness and equality, which is employed upon 
it by the Greek philosopher, is over-subtle 
and sterile. Above and beyond the inadequate 
solutions which Hebraism and Hellenism here 
attempt, extends the immense and august 
problem itself, and the human spirit which 
gave birth to it. And this single illustration 
may suggest to us how the same thing hap- 
pens in other cases also. 

But meanwhile, by alternations of Hebraism 
and Hellenism, of a man’s intellectual and 
moral impulses, of the effort to see things as 
they really are, and the effort to win peace by 
self-conquest, the human spirit proceeds; and 
each of these two forces has its appointed 
hours of culmination and seasons of rule. 
As the great movement of Christianity was a 
triumph of Hebraism and man’s moral im- 
pulses, so the great movement which goes by 
the name of the Renascence was an uprising 
and reinstatement of man’s intellectual im- 
pulses and of Hellenism. We in England, the 
devoted children of Protestantism, chiefly 
know the Renascence by its subordinate and 
secondary side of the Reformation. The 
Reformation has been often called a Hebraiz- 


ing revival, a return to the ardor and sin- 


cereness of primitive Christianity. No one, 
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tantism and of Protestant churches without 
feeling that into the Reformation, too,—He- 
braizing child of the Renascence and offspring 
of its fervor, rather than its intelligence, as 
it undoubtedly was,—the subtle Hellenic 
leaven of the Renascence found its way, and 
that the exact respective parts, in the Refor- 
mation, of Hebraism and of Hellenism, are 
not easy to separate. But what we may with 
truth say is, that all which Protestantism was 
to itself clearly conscious of, all which it suc- 
ceeded in clearly setting forth in words, had 
the characters of Hebraism rather than of 
Hellenism. The Reformation was strong, in 
that it was an earnest return to the Bible and 
to doing from the heart the will of God as 
there written. It was weak, in that it never 
consciously grasped or applied the central 
idea of the Renascence,—the Hellenic idea of 
pursuing, in all lines of activity, the law,and 
science, to use Plato’s words, of things as 
they really are. Whatever direct superiority, 
therefore, Protestantism had over Catholicism 
was a moral superiority, a superiority arising 
out of its greater sincerity and earnestness,— 
at the moment of its apparition at any rate, 
—in dealing with the heart and conscience. Its 
pretensions to an intellectual superiority are 
in general quite illusory. For Hellenism, for 
the thinking side in man as distinguished from 
the acting side, the attitude of mind of Prot- 
estantism towards the Bible in no respect 
differs from the attitude of mind of Catholi- 
cism towards the Church. The mental habit of 
him who imagines that Balaam’s ass spoke, 
in no respect differs from the mental habit of 
him who imagines that a Madonna of wood 
or stone winked; and. the one, who says that 
God’s Church makes him believe what he be- 
lieves, and the other, who says that God’s 
Word makes him believe what he believes, 
are for the philosopher perfectly alike, in not 
really and truly knowing, when they say God’s 
Church and God’s Word, what it is they say, 
or whereof they affirm. 

In the sixteenth century, therefore, Hellen- 
ism re-entered the world, and again stood in 
presence of Hebraism,—a Hebraism renewed 
and purged. Now, it has not been enough ob- 
served, how, in the seventeenth century, a 
fate befell Hellenism in some respects analo- 
gous to that which befell it at the commence- 
ment of our era. The Renascence, that great 
reawakening of Hellenism, that irresistible re- 
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things as they are, which in art, in literature, 
and in physics, produced such splendid fruits, 
had, like the anterior Hellenism of the pagan 
world, a side of moral weakness and of relaxa- 
tion or insensibility of the moral fibre, which 
in Italy showed itself with the most startling 
plainness, but which in France, England, and 
other countries was very apparent, too. Again 
this loss of spiritual balance, this exclusive 
preponderance given to man’s perceiving and 
knowing side, this unnatural defect of his 
feeling and acting side, provoked a reaction. 
Let us trace that reaction where it most nearly 
concerns us. 

Science has now made visible to every- 
body the great and pregnant elements of dif- 
ference which lie in race, and in how signal 
a manner they make the genius and history 
of an Indo-European people vary from those 
of a Semitic people. Hellenism is of Indo- 
European growth, Hebraism is of Semitic 
growth; and we English, a nation of Indo- 
European stock, seem to belong naturally to 
the movement of Hellenism. But nothing 
more strongly marks the essential unity of 
man, than the affinities we can perceive, in 
this point or that, between members of one 
family of peoples and members of another. 
And no affinity of this kind is more strongly 


(and a great part of its strength lies here), 
in matters of practical life and moral con- 
duct, a strong share of the assuredness, the 
tenacity, the intensity of the Hebrews. This 


5 turn manifested itself in Puritanism, and has 


had a great part in shaping our history for the 
last two hundred years. Undoubtedly it checked 
and changed amongst us that movement of 
the Renascence which we see producing in the 


ro reign of Elizabeth such wonderful fruits. Un- 


doubtedly it stopped the prominent rule and 
direct development of that order of ideas 
which we call by the name of Hellenism, and 
gave the first rank to a different order of 


15 ideas. Apparently, too, as we said of the 


former defeat of Hellenism, if Hellenism was 
defeated, this shows that Hellenism was im- 
perfect, and that its ascendancy at that mo- 
ment would not have been for the world’s 


20 good. 


Yet there is a very important difference 
between the defeat inflicted on Hellenism by 
Christianity eighteen hundred years ago, and 
the check given to the Renascence by Puritan- 


25ism. The greatness of the difference is well 


measured by the difference in force, beauty, 
significance, and usefulness, between primitive 
Christianity and Protestantism. Eighteen hun- 
dred years ago it was altogether the hour of 


marked than that likeness in the strength and 30 Hebraism. Primitive Christianity was legiti- 


prominence of the moral fibre, which, not- 
withstanding immense elements of difference, 
knits in some special sort of genius and his- 
tory of us English, and our American de- 


mately and truly the ascendant force in the 
world at that time, and the way of mankind’s 
progress lay through its full development. 
Another hour in man’s development began in 


scendants across the Atlantic, to the genius 3s the fifteenth century, and the main road of his 


and history of the Hebrew people. Puritan- 
ism, which has been so great a power in the 
English nation, and in the strongest part 
of the English nation, was originally the re- 


progress then lay for a time through Hellen- 
ism. Puritanism was no longer the central 
current of the world’s progress, it was a side 
stream crossing the central current and check- 


action in the seventeenth century of the con-4oing it. The cross and the check may have 


science and moral sense of our race, against 
the moral indifference and lax rule of con- 
duct which in the sixteenth century came in 
with the Renascence. It was a reaction of 


been necessary and salutary, but that does not 
do away with the essential difference between 
the main stream of man’s advance and a 
cross or side stream. For more than two hun- 


Hebraism against Hellenism; and it power- 4; dred years the main stream of man’s ad- 


fully manifested itself, as was natural, in a 
people with much of what we call a Hebraizing 
turn, with a signal affinity for the bent which 
was the master-bent of Hebrew life. Eminently 


vance has moved towards knowing himself 
and the world, seeing things as they are, 
spontaneity of consciousness; the main impulse 
of a great part, and that the strongest part, 


Indo-European by his humor, by the powerso of our nation has been towards strictness of 


it shows, through this gift, of imaginatively 
acknowledging the multiform aspects of the 
problem of life, and of thus getting itself un- 
fixed from its own over-certainty, of smiling 


conscience. They have made the secondary 
the principal at the wrong moment, and the 
principal they have at the wrong moment 
treated as secondary. This contravention of 


at its own over-tenacity, our race has yet;; the natural order has produced, as such con- 
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travention always must produce, a certain 
confusion and false movement, of which we 
are now beginning to feel, in almost every 
direction, the inconvenience. In all directions 
our habitual causes of action seem to be los- 
ing efficaciousness, credit, and control, both 
with others and even with ourselves. Every- 
where we see the beginnings of confusion, and 
we want a clue to some sound order and au- 
thority. This we can only get by going back: 
upon the actual instincts and forces which rule 
our life, seeing them as they really are, con- 
necting them with other instincts and forces, 
and enlarging our whole view and rule of life. 
f 


SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 


(From Culture and Anarchy) 
2 

The disparagers of culture make its motive 
curiosity; sometimes, indeed, they make its 
motive mere exclusiveness and vanity. The 
culture which is supposed to plume itself on 
a smattering of Greek and Latin is a culture2 
which is begotten by nothing so intellectual 
as curiosity; it is valued either out of sheer 
vanity and ignorance or else as an engine 
of social and class distinction, separating its 
holder, like a badge or title, from other peo- 3 
ple who have not got it. No serious man would 
call this culture, or attach any value to it, 
as culture, at all. To find the real ground for 
the very differing estimate which serious peo- 
ple will set upon culture, we must find some 3 
motive for culture in the terms of which may 
lie a real ambiguity; and such a motive the 
word curiosity gives us. 

I have before now pointed out that we 
English do not, like foreigners, use this word 4 
in a good sense as well as in a bad sense. 
With us the word is always used in a some- 
what disapproving sense. A liberal and intel- 
ligent eagerness about the things of the mind 
may be meant by a foreigner when he speaks 4 
of curiosity, but with us the word always con- 
veys a certain notion of frivolous and unedify- 
ing activity. In the Quarterly Review, some 
little time ago, was an estimate of the cele- 
brated French critic, M. Sainte-Beuve, and as 
very inadequate estimate it in my judgment 
was. And its inadequacy consisted chiefly in 
this: that in our English way it left out of 
sight the double sense really involved in the 
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stamp M. Sainte-Beuve with blame if it was 
said that he was impelled in his operations 
as a critic by curiosity, and omitting either 
to perceive that M. Sainte-Beuve himself, 
and many other people with him, would con- 
sider this was praiseworthy and not blame- 
worthy, or to point out why it ought really 
to be accounted worthy of blame and not of 
praise. For as there is a curiosity about in- 
tellectual matters which is futile, and merely 
a disease, so there is certainly a curiosity— 
a desire after the things of the mind simply 
for their own sakes and for the pleasure of 
seeing them as they are,—which is, in an in- 
telligent being, natural and laudable. Nay, and 
the very desire to see things as they are, im- 
plies a balance and regulation of mind which 
is not often attained without fruitful effort, 
and which is the very opposite of the blind 
and diseased impulse of mind which is what 
we mean to blame when we blame curiosity. 
Montesquieu says: “The first motive which 
ought to impel us to study is the desire to 
augment the excellence of our nature, and 
to render an intelligent being yet more intel- 
ligent.” This is the true ground to assign for 
the genuine scientific passion, however mani- 
fested, and for culture, viewed simply as a 
fruit of this passion; and it is a worthy ground, 
even though we let the term curiosity stand 
to describe it. 

But there is of culture another view, in 
which not solely the scientific passion, the 
sheer desire to see things as they are, nat- 
ural and proper in an intelligent being, ap- 
pears as the ground of it. There is a view 
in which all the love of our neighbor, the im- 
pulses towards action, help, and beneficence, 
the desire for removing human error, clear- 
ing human confusion, and diminishing human 
misery, the noble aspiration to leave the world 
better and happier than we found it,—motives 
eminently such as are called social,—come in 
as part of the grounds of culture, and the 
main and preéminent part. Culture is then 
properly described not as having its origin 
in curiosity, but as having its origin in the 
love of perfection; it is a study of perfection. 
It moves by the force, not merely or prima- 
rily of the scientific passion for pure knowl- 
edge, but also of the moral and social pas- 
sion for doing good. As, in the first view of 
it, we took for its worthy motto Montesquieu’s 
words: ‘“To render an intelligent being yet 


word curiosity, thinking enough was said toss more intelligent!” so, in the second view of 
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it there is no better motto which it can have 
than these words of Bishop Wilson: “To make 
reason and the will of God prevail!” 

Only, whereas the passion for doing good 
is apt to be overhasty in determining what 
reason and the will of God say, because its 
turn is for acting rather than thinking, and 
it wants to be beginning to act; and whereas 
it is apt to take its own conceptions, which 
proceed from its own state of development 
and share in all the imperfections and im- 
maturities of this, for a basis of action; what 
distinguishes culture is, that it is possessed by 
the scientific passion as well as by the passion 
of doing good; that it demands worthy no- 
tions of reason and the will of God, and 
does not readily suffer its own crude concep- 
tions to substitute themselves for them. And 
knowing that no action or institution can be 
salutary and stable which is not based on rea- 
son and the will of God, it is not so bent 
on acting and instituting, even with the great 
aim of diminishing human error and misery 
ever before its thoughts, but that it can re- 
member that acting and instituting are of 
little use, unless we know how and what we 
ought to act and to institute. 

This culture is more interesting and more 
far-reaching than that other, which is founded 
solely on the scientific passion for knowing. 
But it needs times of faith and ardor, times 
when the intellectual horizon is opening and 
widening all around us, to flourish in. And 
is not the close and bounded intellectual hori- 
zon within which we have long lived and 
moved now lifting up, and are not new lights 
finding free passage to shine in upon us? For 
a long time there was no passage for them 
to make their way in upon us, and then it was 
of no use to think of adapting the world’s 
action to them. Where was the hope of mak- 
ing reason and the will of God prevail among 
people who had a routine which they had 
christened reason and the will of God, in 
which they were inextricably bound, and be- 
yond which they had no power of looking? 
But now the iron force of adhesion to the 
old routine,—social, political, religious;—has 
wonderfully yielded; the iron force of ex- 
clusion of all which is new has wonderfully 
yielded. The danger now is, not that people 
should obstinately refuse to allow anything but 
their old routine to pass for reason and the 
will of God, but either that they should allow 
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easily, or else that they should underrate the 
importance of them altogether, and think it 
enough to follow action for its own sake, with- 
out troubling themselves to make reason and 
the will of God prevail therein. Now, then, 
is the moment for culture to be of service, 
culture which believes in making reason and 
the will of God prevail, believes in perfection, 
is the study and pursuit of perfection, and is 


1ono longer debarred, by a rigid invincible ex- 
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clusion of whatever is new, from getting ac- 
ceptance for its ideas, simply because they 
are new. 

The moment this view of culture is seized, 
the moment it is regarded not solely as the 
endeavor to see things as they are, to draw 
towards a knowledge of the universal order 
which seems to be intended and aimed at 
in the world, and which it is a man’s happiness 
to go along with or his misery to go counter 
to,—to learn, in short, the will of God,—the 
moment, I say, culture is considered not 
merely as the endeavor to see and learn this, 
but as the endeavor, also, to make it prevail, 
the moral, social, and beneficent character 
of culture becomes manifest. The mere en- 
deavor to see and learn the truth for our own 
personal satisfaction is indeed a commence- 
ment for making it prevail, a preparing the 
way for this, which always serves this, and is 
wrongly, therefore, stamped with blame ab- 
solutely in itself and not only in its caricature 
and degeneration. But perhaps it has got 
stamped with blame, and disparaged with the 
dubious title of curiosity, because in com- 
parison with this wider endeavor of such 
great and plain utility it looks selfish, petty, 
and unprofitable. 

And religion, the greatest and most im- 
portant of the efforts by which the human 
race has manifested its impulse to perfect 
itself.—religion, that voice of the deepest hu- 
man experience,—does not only enjoin and 
sanction the aim which is the great aim of 
culture, the aim of setting ourselves to ascer- 
tain what perfection is and to make it prevail; 
but also in determining generally in what hu- 
man perfection consists, religion comes to a 
conclusion identical with that which culture, 
—culture seeking the determination of this 
question through all the voices of human ex- 
perience which have been heard upon it, of 
art, science, poetry, philosophy, history, as 
well as of religion, in order to give a greater 


some novelty or other to pass for these toos; fulness and certainty to its solution,—likewise 
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teaches. Religion says: The kingdom of God 
is within you; and culture, in like manner, 
places human perfection in an internal con- 
dition, in the growth and predominance of our 
humanity proper, as distinguished from our 
animality. It places it in the ever-increasing 
efficacy and in the general harmonious ex- 
pansion of those gifts of thought and feeling, 
which make the peculiar dignity, wealth, and 
happiness of human nature. As I have said on 
a former occasion: “It is in making endless 
additions to itself, in the endless expansion of 
its powers, in endless growth in wisdom and 
beauty, that the spirit of the human race 
finds its ideal. To reach this ideal, culture is 
an indispensable aid, and that is the true 
value of culture.” Not a having and a resting, 
but a growing and a becoming, is the char- 
acter of perfection as culture conceives it; 
and here, too, it coincides with religion. 

And because men are all members of one 
great whole, and the sympathy which is in 
human nature will not allow one member to 
be indifferent to the rest or to have a perfect 


in an inward condition of the mind and 
spirit, not in an outward set of circumstances, 
—it is clear that culture, instead of being 
the frivolous and useless thing which Mr. 
5 Bright, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, and many 
other Liberals are apt to call it, has a very 
important function to fulfil for mankind. And 
this function is particularly important in our 
modern world, of which the whole civiliza- 
rotion is, to a much greater degree than the 
civilization of Greece and Rome, mechanical 
and external, and tends constantly to become 
more so. But above all in our own country 
has culture a weighty part to perform, be- 
rg cause here that mechanical character, which 
civilization tends to take everywhere, is shown 
in the most eminent degree. Indeed nearly all 
the characters of perfection, as culture teaches 
us to fix them, meet in this country with some 


2o0powerful tendency which thwarts them and sets 


them at defiance. The idea of perfection as 
an inward condition of the mind and spirit 
is at variance with the mechanical and material 
civilization in esteem with us, and nowhere, 


welfare independent of the rest, the expan-2; as I have said, so much in esteem as with 


sion of our humanity, to suit the idea of 
perfection which culture forms, must be a gen- 
eral expansion. Perfection, as culture con- 
ceives it, is not possible while the individual 


us. The idea of perfection as a general expan- 
sion of the human family is at variance with 
our strong individualism, our hatred of all 
limits to the unrestrained swing of the in- 


remains isolated. The individual is required, 35 dividual’s personality, our maxim of ‘every 


under pain of being stunted and enfeebled in 
his own development if he disobeys, to carry 
others along with him in his march towards 
perfection, to be continually doing all he can 


man for himself.” Above all, the idea of per- 
fection as a harmonious expansion of human 
nature is at variance with our want of flexibil- 
ity, with our inaptitude for seeing more than 


to enlarge and increase the volume of the 3, one side of a thing, with our intense energetic 


human stream sweeping thitherward. And, 
here, once more, culture lays on us the same 
obligation as religion, which says, as Bishop 
Wilson has admirably put it, that “to pro- 


absorption in the particular pursuit we happen 
to be following. So culture has a rough task 
to achieve in this country. Its preachers have, 
and are likely long to have, a hard time of it, 


mote the kingdom of God is to increase and 4o and they will much oftener be regarded, for 


hasten one’s own happiness.” 

But, finally, perfection,—as culture from a 
thorough disinterested study of human na- 
ture and human experience learns to conceive 


a great while to come, as elegant or spurious 
Jeremiahs than as friends and benefactors. 
That, however, will not prevent their doing in 
the end good service if they persevere. And, 


it,—is a harmonious expansion of alt the pow-4s meanwhile, the mode of action they have to 


ers which make the beauty and worth of hu- 
man nature, and is not consistent with the 
over-development of any one power at the 
expense of the rest. Here culture goes beyond 


religion as religion is generally conceived by s0 


us. 

If culture, then, is a study of perfection, 
and of harmonious perfection, general perfec- 
tion, and perfection which consists in becom- 


pursue, and the sort of habits they must fight 
against, ought to be made quite clear for every 
one to see, who may be willing to look at 
the matter attentively and dispassionately. 

Faith in machinery is, I said, our besetting 
danger; often in machinery most absurdly dis- 
proportioned to the end which this machinery, 
if it is to do any good at all, is to serve; but 
always in machinery, as if it had a value in 


ing something rather than in having something, ss and for itself. What is freedom but machin- 
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ery? what is population but machinery? what 
is coal but machinery? what are railroads 
but machinery? What is wealth but machin- 
ery? what are, even, religious organizations 
but machinery? Now almost every voice in 
England is accustomed to speak of these things 
as if they were precious ends in themselves, 
and therefore had some of the characters of 
perfection indisputably joined to them. I have 
before now noticed Mr. Roebuck’s stock argu- 
ment for proving the greatness and happiness 
of England as she is, and for quite stopping 
the mouths of all gainsayers. Mr. Roebuck is 
never weary of reiterating this argument of 
his, so I do not know why I should be weary 
of noticing it. “May not every man in England 
say what he likes?”—Mr. Roebuck perpetually 
asks; and that, he thinks, is quite sufficient, 
and when every man may say what he likes, 


our aspirations ought to be satisfied. But the 20 


aspirations of culture, which is the study of 
perfection, are not satisfied, unless what men 
say, when they may say what they like, is 
worth saying—has good in it, and more 


good than bad. In the same way the Times, 25 


replying to some foreign strictures on the dress, 
looks, and behavior of the English abroad, 
urges that the English ideal is that every one 
should be free to do and to look just as he 


likes. But culture indefatigably tries, not to 30 


make what each raw person may like, the rule 
by which he fashions himself; but to draw 
ever nearer to a sense of what is indeed beau- 
tiful, graceful, and becoming, and to get the 
raw person to like that. 3 
And in the same way with respect to rail- 
roads and coal. Every one must have observed 
the strange language current during the late 
discussions as to the possible failure of our 


supplies of coal. Our coal, thousands of peo- 40 


ple were saying, is the real basis of our na- 
tional greatness; if our coal runs short, there 
is an end of the greatness of England. But 
what is greatness?—culture makes us ask. 


Greatness is a spiritual condition worthy to 4s 


excite love, interest, and admiration; and the 
outward proof of possessing greatness is that 
we excite love, interest, and admiration. If 
England were swallowed up by the sea to- 


morrow, which of the two, a hundred years so 


hence, would most excite the love, interest, 
and admiration of mankind,—would most, 
therefore, show the evidences of having pos- 
sessed greatness,—the England of the last 


a time of splendid spiritual effort, but when 
our coal, and our industrial operations de- 
pending on coal, were very little developed? 
Well, then, what an unsound habit of mind it 


5 must be which makes us talk of things like 


coal or iron as constituting the greatness of 
England, and how salutary a friend is culture, 
bent on seeing things as they are, and thus 
dissipating delusions of this kind and fixing 


ro standards of perfection that are real! 


Wealth, again, that end to which our pro- 
digious works for material advantages are di- 
rected,—the commonest of commonplaces tell 
us how men are always apt to regard wealth 


15 aS a precious end in itself: and certainly they 


have never been so apt thus to regard it as 
they are in England at the present time. Never 
did people believe anything more firmly than 
nine Englishmen out of ten at the present day 
believe that our greatness and welfare are 
proved by our being so very rich. Now, the 
use of culture is that it helps us, by means of 
its spiritual standard of perfection, to regard 
wealth as but machinery, and not only to say 
as a matter of words that we regard wealth 
as but machinery, but really to perceive and 
feel that it is so. If it were not for this purg- 
ing effect wrought upon our minds by cul- 
ture, the whole world, the future as well as 
the present, would inevitably belong to the 
Philistines. The people who believe most that 
our greatness and welfare are proved by our 
being very rich, and who most give their lives 
and thoughts to becoming rich, are just the 
very people whom we call Philistines. Culture 
says: “Consider these people, then, their way 
of life, their habits, their manners, the very 
tones of their voice; look at them attentively; 
observe the literature they read, the things 
which give them pleasure, the words which 
come forth out of their mouths, the thoughts 
which make the furniture of their minds; 
would any amount of wealth be worth having 
with the condition that one was to become 
just like these people by having it?” And thus 
culture begets a dissatisfaction which is of 
the highest possible value in stemming the 
common tide of men’s thoughts in a wealthy 
and industrial community, and which saves 
the future as one may hope, from being vul- 
garized, even if it cannot save the present. 

Population, again, and bodily health and 
vigor, are things which are nowhere treated 
in such an unintelligent, misleading, exag- 


twenty years, or the England of Elizabeth, of 5; gerated way as in England. Both are really 
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machinery; yet how many people all around 
us do we see rest in them and fail to look 
beyond them! Why, one has heard people, 
fresh from reading certain articles of the Times 
on the Registrar-General’s returns of mar- 
riages and births in this country, who would 
talk of our large English families in quite a 
solemn strain, as if they had something in 
itself beautiful, elevating, and meritorious in 
them; as if the British Philistine would have 
only to present himself before the Great Judge 
with his twelve children, in order to be received 
among the sheep as a matter of right! 

But bodily health and vigor, it may be said, 
are not to be classed with wealth and popula- 
tion as mere machinery; they have a more 
real and essential value. True; but only as they 
are more intimately connected with a perfect 
spiritual condition than wealth or population 
are. The moment we disjoin them from the 
idea of a perfect spiritual condition, and pur- 
sue them,-as we do pursue them, for their 
own sake and as ends in themselves, our wor- 
ship of them becomes as mere worship of ma- 
chinery, as our worship of wealth or popula- 
tion, and as unintelligent and vulgarizing a 
worship as that is. Every one with anything 
like an adequate idea of human perfection 
has distinctly marked this subordination to 
higher and spiritual ends of the cultivation 
of bodily vigor and activity. “Bodily exercise 
profiteth little; but godliness is profitable unto 
all things,” says the author of the Epistle to 
Timothy. And the utilitarian Franklin says 
just as explicitly: —‘“‘Eat and drink such an 
exact quantity as suits the constitution of thy 
body, in reference to the services of the mind.” 
But the point of view of culture, keeping the 
marks of human perfection simply and broadly 
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in view, and not assigning to this perfection, 4o 


as religion or utilitarianism assigns to it, a 
special and limited character, this point of 
view, I say, of culture is best given by these 
words of Epictetus: “It is a sign of ddvia,” 
says he,—that is, of a nature not finely tem- 
pered,—‘‘to give yourselves up to things which 
relate to the body; to make, for instance, a 
great fuss about exercise, a great fuss about 
eating, a great fuss about drinking, a great 
fuss about walking, a great fuss about riding. 
All these things ought to be done merely by 
the way: the formation of the spirit and char- 
acter must be our real concern.” This is ad- 
mirable; and, indeed, the Greek word eipvia, 
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tion of perfection as culture brings us to con- 
ceive it: a harmonious perfection, a perfection 
in which the characters of beauty and intel- 
ligence are both present, which unites “the 
two noblest of things,’—as Swift, who of one 
of the two, at any rate, had himself all too 
little, most happily calls them in his Battle 
of the Books,—‘the two noblest of things, 
sweetness and light.” The eipuns is the man 
who tends towards sweetness and light; the 
agvns, on the other hand, is our Philistine. 
The immense spiritual significance of the 
Greeks is due to their having been inspired 
with this central and happy idea of the es- 
sential character of human perfection; and 
Mr. Bright’s misconception of culture, as a 
smattering of Greek and Latin, comes itself, 
after all, from this wonderful significance of 
the Greeks having affected the very machinery 
of our education, and is in itself a kind of 
homage to it. 

In thus making sweetness and light to be 
characters of perfection, culture is of like 
spirit with poetry, follows one law with poetry. 
Far more than on our freedom, our popula- 
tion, and our industrialism, many amongst us 
rely upon our religious organizations to save 
us. I have called religion a yet more impor- 
tant manifestation of human nature than 
poetry, because it has worked on a broader 
scale for perfection, and with greater masses 
of men. But the idea of beauty and of a hu- 
man nature perfect on all its sides, which 
is the dominant idea of poetry, is a true and 
invaluable idea, though it has not yet had the 
success that the idea of conquering the ob- 
vious faults of our animality, and of a human 
nature perfect on the moral side,—which is 
the dominant idea of religionn—has been en- 
abled to have; and it is destined, adding to 
itself the religious idea of a devout energy, 
to transform and govern the other. 

The best art and poetry of the Greeks, in 
which religion and poetry are one, in which 
the idea of beauty and of a human nature 
perfect on all sides adds to itself a religious 
and devout energy, and works in the strength 
of that, is on this account of such surpassing 
interest and instructiveness for us, though it 
was,—as, having regard to the human race 
in general, and, indeed, having regard to the 
Greeks themselves, we must own,—a prema- 
ture attempt, an attempt which for success 
needed the moral and religious fibre in hu- 


a finely tempered nature, gives exactly the no- s5 manity to be more braced and developed than 
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it had yet been. But Greece did not err in 
having the idea of beauty, harmony, and com- 
plete human perfection, so present and para- 
mount. It is impossible to have this idea too 
present and paramount; only, the moral fibre 
must be braced too. And we, because we have 
braced the moral fibre, are not on that ac- 
count in the right way, if at the same time 
the idea of beauty, harmony, and complete hu- 
man perfection, is wanting or misapprehended 
amongst us; and evidently it zs wanting or 
misapprehended at present. And when we rely 
as we do on our religious organizations, which 
in themselves do not and cannot give us this 
idea, and think we have done enough if we 
make them spread and prevail, then, I say, 
we fall into our common fault of overvaluing 
machinery. 

Nothing is more common than for people 
to confound the inward peace and satisfaction 
which follows the subduing of the obvious 
faults of our animality with what I may call 
absolute inward peace and satisfaction,—the 
peace and satisfaction which are reached as 
we draw near to complete spiritual perfec- 
tion, and not merely to moral perfection, or 
rather to relative moral perfection. No peo- 
ple in the world have done more and struggled 
more to attain this relative moral perfec- 
tion than our English race has. For no people 
in the world has the command to resist the 
devil, to overcome the wicked one, in the near- 
est and most obvious sense of those words, 
had such a pressing force and reality. And 
we have had our reward, not only in the great 
worldly prosperity which our obedience to 
this command has brought us, but also, and 
far more, in great inward peace and satis- 
faction. But to me few things are more pa- 
thetic than to see people, on the strength 
of the inward peace and satisfaction which 
their rudimentary efforts towards perfection 
have brought them, employ, concerning their 
incomplete perfection and the religious organi- 
zations within which they have found it, 
language which properly applies only to com- 
plete perfection, and is a far-off echo of the hu- 
man soul’s prophecy of it. Religion itself, I 
need hardly say, supplies them in abundance 
with this grand language. And very freely do 
they use it; yet it is really the severest pos- 
sible criticism of such an incomplete perfec- 
tion as alone we have yet reached through our 
religious organizations. 
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moral development and self-conquest has no- 
where so powerfully manifested itself as in 
Puritanism. Nowhere has Puritanism found so 
adequate an expression as in the religious or- 
ganization of the Independents. The modern 
Independents have a newspaper, the Noncon- 
formist, written with great sincerity and abil- 
ity. The motto, the standard, the profession 
of faith which this organ of theirs carries 
aloft, is: “The Dissidence of Dissent and the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion.” 
There is sweetness and light, and an ideal of 
complete harmonious human _ perfection! 
One need not go to culture and poetry to find 
language to judge it. Religion, with its in- 
stinct for perfection, supplies language to 
judge it, language, too, which is in our 
mouths every day. “Finally, be of one mind, 
united in feeling,’ says St. Peter. There 
is an ideal which judges the Puritan ideal: 
“The Dissidence of Dissent and the Protes- 
tantism of the Protestant religion!” And re- 
ligious organizations like this are what peo- 
ple believe in, rest in, would give their lives 
for! Such, I say, is the wonderful virtue of 
even the beginnings of perfection, of having 
conquered even the plain faults of our ani- 
mality, that the religious organization which 
has helped us to do it can seem to us some- 
thing precious, salutary, and to be propagated, 
even when it wears such a brand of imper- 
fection on its forehead as this. And men have 
got such a habit of giving to the language of 
religion a special application, of making it a 
mere jargon, that for the condemnation which 
religion itself passes on the shortcomings of 
their religious organizations they have no ear; 
they are sure to cheat themselves and to ex- 
plain this condemnation away. They can only 
be reached by the criticism which culture, like 
poetry, speaking a language not to be sophisti- 
cated, and resolutely testing these organiza- 
tions by the ideal of a human perfection com- 
plete on all sides, applies to them. 

But men of culture and poetry, it will be 
said, are again and again failing, and fail- 
ing conspicuously, in the necessary first stage 
to a harmonious perfection, in the subduing 
of the great obvious faults of our animality, 
which it is the glory of these religious organi- 
zations to have helped us to subdue. True, 
they do often so fail. They have often been 
without the virtues as well as the faults of the 
Puritan; it has been one of their dangers that 


The impulse of the English race towards ss they so felt the Puritan’s faults that they too 
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much neglected the practice of his virtues. 
I will not, however, exculpate them at the 
Puritan’s expense. They have often failed in 
morality, and morality is indispensable. And 
they have been punished for their failure, as 
the Puritan has been rewarded for his per- 
formance. They have been punished wherein 
they erred; but their ideal of beauty, of 
sweetness and light, and a human nature com- 
plete on all its sides, remains the true ideal 
of perfection still; just as the Puritan’s ideal 
of perfection remains narrow and inadequate, 
although for what he did well he has been 
richly rewarded. Notwithstanding the mighty 
results of the Pilgrim Fathers’ voyage, they 
and their standard of perfection are rightly 
judged when we figure to ourselves Shake- 
speare or Virgil_—souls in whom sweetness and 
light, and all that in human nature is most hu- 
mane, were eminent,—accompanying them on 
their voyage, and think what intolerable com- 
pany Shakespeare and Virgil would have found 
them! In fhe same way let us judge the re- 
ligious organizations which we see all around 
us. Do not let us deny the good and happiness 
which they have accomplished; but do not let 
us fail to see clearly that their idea of hu- 
man perfection is narrow and inadequate, and 
that the Dissidence of Dissent and the Protes- 
tantism of the Protestant religion will never 
bring humanity to its true goal. As I said with 
regard to wealth: Let us look at the life of 
those who live in and for it,—so I say with 
regard to the religious organizations. Look 
at the life imaged in such a newspaper as the 
Nonconformist,—a life of jealousy of the 
Establishment, disputes, tea-meetings, open- 
ings of chapels, sermons; and then think of 
it as an ideal of a human life completing it- 
self on all sides, and aspiring with all its 
organs after sweetness, light, and perfection! 

Another newspaper, representing, like the 
Nonconformist, one of the religious organiza- 
tions of this country, was a short time ago 
giving an account of the crowd at Epsom on 
the Derby day, and of all the vice and hideous- 
ness which was to be seen in that crowd; and 
then the writer turned suddenly round upon 
Professor Huxley, and asked him how he pro- 
posed to cure all this vice and hideousness 
without religion. I confess I felt disposed to 
ask the asker this question: and how do you 
propose to cure it with such a religion as 
yours? How is the ideal of a life so unlovely, 
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far removed from a true and satisfying ideal 
of human perfection, as is the life of your 
religious organization as you yourself reflect 
it, to conquer and transform all this vice and 
hideousness? Indeed, the strongest plea for 
the study of perfection as pursued by cul- 
ture, the clearest proof of the actual inade- 
quacy of the idea of perfection held by the 
religious organization,—expressing, as I have 
said, the most widespread effort which the 
human race has yet made after perfection, 
—is to be found in the state of our life and 
society with these in possession of it, and hav- 
ing been in possession of it I know not how 
many hundred years. We are all of us in- 
cluded in some religious organization or other; 
we all call ourselves, in the sublime and aspir- 
ing language of religion which I have before 
noticed, children of God. Children of God;— 
it is an immense pretension!—and how are 
we to justify it? By the works which we do, 
and the words which we speak. And the work 
which we collective children of God do, our 
grand centre of life, our city which we have 
builded for us to dwell in, is London! Lon- 
don, with its unutterable external hideousness, 
and with its internal canker of publice egestas, 
privatim opulentia,—to use the words which 
Sallust puts into Cato’s mouth about Rome, 
—unequalled in the world! The word, again, 
which we children of God speak, the voice 
which most hits our collective thought, the 
newspaper with the largest circulation in Eng- 
land, nay, with the largest circulation in the 
whole world, is the Daily Telegraph! I say that 
when our religious organizations—which I 
admit to express the most considerable effort 
after perfection that our race has yet made— 
land us in no better result than this, it is 
high time to examine carefully their idea of 
perfection, to see whether it does not leave out 
of account sides and forces of human nature 
which we might turn to great use; whether 
it would not be more operative if it were more 
complete. And I say that the English reliance 
on our religious organizations and on their 
ideas of human perfection just as they stand, 
is like our reliance on freedom, on muscular 
Christianity, on population, on coal, on wealth, 
—mere belief in machinery, and unfruitful; 
and that it is wholesomely counteracted by 
culture, bent on seeing things as they are, and 
on drawing the human race onwards to a more 
complete, a harmonious perfection. 

Culture, however, shows its single-minded 
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love of perfection, its desire simply to make 
reason and the will of God prevail, its free- 
dom from fanaticism, by its attitude towards 
all this machinery, even while it insists that 
it is rhachinery. Fanatics, seeing the mischief 
men do themselves by their blind belief in 
some machinery or other,—whether it is 
wealth and industrialism, or whether it is the 
cultivation of bodily strength and activity, 
or whether it is a political organization,—or 
whether it is a religious organization,—oppose 
with might and main the tendency to this or 
that political and religious organization, or to 
games and athletic exercises, or to wealth and 
industrialism, and try violently to stop it. 
But the flexibility which sweetness and light 
give, and which is one of the rewards of cul- 
ture pursued in good faith, enables a man to 
see that a tendency may be necessary, and 
even, as a preparation for something in the 
future, salutary, and yet that the generations 
or individuals who obey this tendency are sac- 
rificed to it, that they fall short of the hope 
of perfection by following it; and that its 
mischiefs are to be criticised, lest it should 
take too firm a hold and last after it has 
served its purpose. 

Mr. Gladstone well pointed out, in a speech 
at Paris,—and others have pointed out the 
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make a good use of its improved physical ba- 
sis; but it points out that our passing genera- 
tion of boys and young men is, meantime, 
sacrificed. Puritanism was perhaps necessary 
to develop the moral fibre of the English race, 
Nonconformity to break the yoke of ecclesi- 
astical domination over men’s minds and to 
prepare the way for freedom of thought in 
the distant future; still, culture points out 
that the harmonious perfection of genera- 
tions of Puritans and Nonconformists has 
been, in consequence, sacrificed. Freedom of 
speech may be necessary for the society of 
the future, but the young lions of the Daily 
Tclegraph in the meanwhile are sacrificed. A 
voice for every man in his country’s govern- 
ment may be necessary for the society of 
the future, but meanwhile Mr. Beales and 
Mr. Bradlaugh are sacrificed... . 

The pursuit of perfection, then, is the pur- 
suit of sweetness and light. He who works 
for sweetness and light, works to make rea- 
son and the will of God prevail. He who works 
for machinery, he who works for hatred, works 
only for confusion. Culture looks beyond ma- 
chinery, culture hates hatred; culture has one 
great passion, the passion for sweetness and 
light. It has one even yet greater!—the pas- 
sion for making them prevail. It is not satis- 


same thing——how necessary is the present 30 fied till we all come to a perfect man; it knows 


great movement towards wealth and industrial- 
ism, in order to lay broad foundations of ma- 
terial well-being for the society of the future. 
The worst of these justifications is, that they 
are generally addressed to the very people 
engaged, body and soul, in the movement in 
question; at all events, that they are always 
seized with the greatest avidity by these peo- 
ple, and taken by them as quite justifying 
their life; and that thus they tend to harden 
them in their sins. Now, culture admits the 
necessity of the movement towards fortune- 
making and exaggerated .industrialism, readily 
allows that the future may derive benefit from 
it; but insists, at the same time, that the 
passing generations of industrialists ——form- 
ing, for the most part, the stout main body 
of Philistinism,—are sacrificed to it. In the 
same way, the result of all the games and 
sports which occupy the passing generation 
of boys and young men may be the estab- 
lishment of a better and sounder physical type 
for the future to work with. Culture does 
not set itself against the games and sports; 
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that the sweetness and light of the few must 
be imperfect until the raw and unkindled 
masses of humanity are touched with sweet- 
ness and light. If I have not shrunk from say- 
ing that we must work for sweetness and light, 
so neither have I shrunk from saying that 
we must have a broad basis, must have sweet- 
ness and light for as many as possible. Again 
and again I have insisted how those are the 
happy moments of humanity, how those are 
the marking epochs of a people’s life, how 
those are the flowering times for literature and 
art and all the creative power of genius, 
when there is a national glow of life and 
thought, when the whole of society is in the 
fullest measure permeated by thought, sensi- 
ble to beauty, intelligent and alive. Only it 
must be real thought and real beauty; real 
sweetness and real light. Plenty of people will 
try to give the masses, as they call them, an 
intellectual food prepared and adapted in the 
way they think proper for the actual condi- 
tion of the masses. The ordinary popular lit- 
erature is an example of this way of working 


it congratulates the future, and hopes it wills; on the masses. Plenty of people will try to 
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indoctrinate the masses with the set of ideas nounce the revolution of the times; for the 
and judgments constituting the creed of their old order is passed, and the new arises; the 
own profession or party. Our religious and night is spent, the day is come forth; and thou 
political organizations give an example of this shalt crown the year with thy blessing, when 
way of working on the masses. I condemn 5 thou shalt send forth laborers into thy har- 
neither way; but culture works differently. It vest sown by other hands than theirs; when 
does not try to teach down to the level of in- thou shalt send forth new laborers to new 
ferior classes; it does not try to win them  seed-times, whereof the harvest shall be not 
for this or that sect of its own, with ready- yet.” 
made judgments and watchwords. It seeks to 
do away with classes; to make the best that 
has been thought and known in the world cur- 
rent everywhere; to make all men live in an FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND 
atmosphere of awertness and light, where they Letter VI—I Become Intrusted with the Views 
may use ideas, as it uses them itself, freely,— 1s of Arminius on Compulsory Education 
nourished, and not bound by them. 

This is the social idea; and the men of cul- Sir,— 
ture are the true apostles of equality. The It is a long while since you have heard 
great men of culture are those who have had anything of Arminius and me, though I do 
a passion for diffusing, for making prevail,2o hope you have sometimes given a thought to 
for carrying from one end of society to the us both. The truth is we have been in the 
other, the best knowledge, the best ideas of country. You may imagine how horribly dis- 
their time; who have labored to divest knowl- agreeable Arminius made himself during the 
edge of all that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, famous snow in London at the beginning of 
abstract, professional, exclusive; to humanize2s this year. About the state of the streets he 
it, to make it efficient outside the clique of was bad enough, but about the poor frozen- 
the cultivated and learned, yet still remaining out working men who went singing without let 
the best knowledge and thought of the time, or hindrance before our houses, he quite made 
and a true source, therefore, of sweetness and my blood boil. “The dirge of a society qui s’en 
light. Such a man was Abelard in the Middle 30 va,” he used to call their pathetic songs. It 
Ages, in spite of all his imperfections; and» is true I had always an answer for him— 
thence the boundless emotion and enthusiasm “Thank God, we are not Hausmannised yet!” 
which Abelard excited. Such were Lessing and and if that was not enough, and he wanted the 
Herder in Germany at the end of the last philosophy of the thing, why I turned to a sort 
century; and their services to Germany were 3s of constitutional common-place book, or true 
in this way inestimably precious. Generations Englishman’s vade mecum, which I have been 
will pass, and literary monuments will ac- these many years forming for my own use 
cumulate, and works far more perfect than by potting extracts from the Times, and which 
the works of Lessing and Herder will be I hope one day to give to the world, and I 
produced in Germany; and yet the names of 40 read him this golden aphorism: “Administra- 
these two men will fill a German with a rever- tive, military, and clerical tyranny are un- 
ence and enthusiasm such as the names of known in this country, because the educated 
the most gifted masters will hardly awaken. class discharges all the corresponding functions 
And why? Because they humanized knowledge; through committees of its own body.” “Well, 
because they broadened the basis of life and4qs then,’ Arminius would answer, “show me 
intelligence; because they worked powerfully your administrative committee for ridding us 
to diffuse sweetness and light, to make rea- of these cursed frozen-out impostors.” “My 
son and the will of God prevail. With Saint dear Arminius,” was my quiet reply, “volun- 
Augustine they said: “Let us not leave Thee tary organisations are not to be dealt with in 
alone to make in the secret of thy knowledge, 50 this peremptory manner. The administrative 
as thou didst before the creation of the firma- committee you ask for will develop itself 
ment, the division of light from darkness; let in good time; its future members are prob- 
the children of thy spirit, placed in their firma- ably now at nurse. In England we like 
ment, make their light shine upon the earth, our improvements to grow, not to be manu- 
mark the division of night and day, and an-s55 factured.” 
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However the mental strain, day after day, 
of this line of high constitutional argument 
was so wearing, that I gladly acceded to a 
proposal made by Arminius in one of his fits 
of grumbling to go with him for a little while 
into the country. So into the country we went, 
and there, under his able guidance, I have 
been assiduously pursuing-the study of German 
philosophy. As a rule, I attend to nothing else 
just now; but when we were taking one of 
our walks abroad the other morning, an in- 
cident happened which led us to discuss the 
subject of compulsory education, and, as this 
subject is beginning to awaken deep interest 
in the public mind, I think you may be glad 
to have an account of the incident, and of 
the valuable remarks on compulsory education 
which were drawn from Arminius by it. 

We were going out the other morning on 
one of our walks, as I said, when we saw a 
crowd before the inn of the country town 
where we have been staying. It was the magis- 
trate’s day for sitting, and I was glad of an 
opportunity to show off our local self-govern- 
ment to a bureaucracy-ridden Prussian like 
Arminius. So I stopped in the crowd, and 
there we saw an old fellow in a smock-frock, 
with a white head, a low forehead, a red 
nose, and a foxy expression of countenance, 
being taken along to the justice-room. See- 35 
ing among the bystanders a contributor to the 
Daily Telegraph, whom I formerly knew well 
enough,—for he had the drawing-room floor 
underneath me in Grub Street, but the magnif- 
icent circulation of that journal has long 3; 
since carried him, like the course of empire, 
westward,—I asked him if he could tell me 
what the prisoner was charged with. I found 
it was a hardened old poacher, called Diggs, 
—Zephaniah Diggs,—and that he was had 4, 
up for snaring a hare,—probably his ten- 
thousandth. The worst of the story, to my 
mind, was that the old rogue had a heap of 
young children by a second wife whom he 
had married late in life, and that not one of ,. 
these children would be sent to school, but 
persisted in letting them all run wild, and 
grow up in utter barbarism. 

I hastened to tell Arminius that it was a 
poaching case; and I added that it was not so 
always, perhaps, in poaching cases that our 
local self-government appeared to the best ad- 
vantage. “In the present case, however, there 
is,” said I, “no danger; for a representative 
of the Daily Telegraph is down here, to be on ss 
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the lookout for justices’ justice, and to pre- 
vent oppression.” Immediately afterwards I 
was sorry I had said this, for there are un- 
fortunately several things which operate on 
Arminius like a scarlet rag on a bull, making 
him vicious the moment he comes across 
them; and the Daily Telegraph is one of these 
things. He declares it foments our worst 
faults; and he is fond of applying to it Dry- 
den’s dictum on Elkanah Settle, that its style 
is boisterous and its prose incorrigibly lewd. 
Though I do certainly think its prose a little 
full-bodied, yet I cannot bear to hear Armin- 
ius apply such a term to it as “incorrigibly 
lewd”; and I always remonstrate with him. 
“No, Arminius,” I always say, “I hope not 
incorrigibly; I should be sorry to think that 
of a publication which is forming the imagina- 
tion and taste of millions of Englishmen.” 
“Pleasant news,” was Arminius’s answer, the 
last time I urged this to him, “pleasant news; 
the next batch of you, then, will be even more 
charming than the present!” 

I trouble you with all this, Sir, to account 
for the acerbity of tone in some of Armin- 
ius’s subsequent conversation; an acerbity 
he too often manifests, and which tends, as 
I tell him, to detract from the influence which 
his talents and acquirements would otherwise 
give him. On the present occasion he took no 
direct notice of my mention of the Daily 
Telegraph, but seemed quite taken up with 
scrutinising old Diggs. “Such a peasant as 
that wretched old creature,” he said at last, 
“Gs peculiar, my dear friend, to your country. 
Only look at that countenance! Centuries of 
feudalism have effaced in it every gleam of 
humane life.” . . . “Centuries of fiddlesticks!” 
interrupted I (for I assure you, Sir, I can 
stand up to Arminius well enough on a proper 
occasion). “My dear Arminius, how can you 
allow yourself to talk such rubbish? Gleam of 
humane life, indeed! do but look at the 
twinkle in the old rogue’s eye. He has plenty 
of life and wits about him, has old Diggs, 
I can assure you; you just try and come round 
him about a pot of beer!” “The mere cunning 
of an animal!” retorted Arminius. “For my 
part,’ pursued I, “it is his children I think 
most about; I am told not one of them has 
ever seen the inside of a school. Do you know, 
Arminius, I begin to think, and many people 
in this country begin to think, that the time 
has almost come for taking a leaf out of your 
Prussian book, and applying, in the education 
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of children of this class, what the great Kant 
calls the categorical imperative. The gap be- 
tween them and our educated and intelligent 
classes is really too frightful.” “Your educated 
and intelligent classes!” sneered Arminius, 
in his very most offensive manner: “where are 
they? I should like to see them.” 

I was not going to stand and hear our aris- 
tocracy and middle class set down in this 
way; so, treating Arminius’s ebullition of spite 
as beneath my notice, I pushed my way 
through the crowd to the inn-door. I asked 
the policeman there what magistrates were 
on the bench to-day. “Viscount Lumpington,” 
says the man, “Reverend Esau Hittall, and 
Bottles, Esquire.” “Good heavens!” I ex- 
claimed, turning round to Arminius, who had 
followed me, and forgetting, in my excite- 
ment, my just cause of offence with him — 
“Good heavens, Arminius, if Bottles hasn’t 
got himself made a county magistrate! Sic itur 
ad astra.” “Yes,” says Arminius, with a smile, 
“one of your educated and intelligent classes, 
I suppose. And I dare say the other two are 


cut out of one block; they embody our whole 
national life;—the land, religion, commerce, 
are all represented by them. Lord Lumpington 
is a peer of old family and great estate; Esau 


5 Hittall is a clergyman; Mr. Bottles is one of 


our self-made middle-class men. Their poli- 
tics are not all of one colour, and that 
colour the Government’s. Lumpington is a 
Constitutional Whig; Hittall is a benighted 


100ld Tory. As for Mr. Bottles, he is a Radical 


of the purest water; quite one of the Man- 
chester school. He was one of the earliest 
free-traders; he has always gone as straight 
as an arrow about Reform; he is an ardent 


rs revoluntary in every possible line, opposed the 


Ten Hours’ Bill, was one of the leaders of the 
Dissenting opposition out of Parliament 
which smashed up the education clauses of 
Sir James Graham’s Factory Act; and he paid 


zothe whole expenses of a most important 


church-rate contest out of his own pocket. 
And, finally, he looks forward to marrying 
his deceased wife’s sister. Table, as my friend 
Mr. Grant Duff says, the whole Liberal creed, 


to match. Your magistrates are a sort of2; and in not a single point of it will you find 


judges, I know; just the people who are 
drawn from the educated and _ intelligent 
classes. Now, what’s sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander; if you put a pressure on 


Bottles tripping!” 

“That is all very well as to their politics,” 
said Arminius, “but I want to hear about their 
education and intelligence.” ‘There, too, I 


one class to make it train itself properly, you 30 can satisfy you,’ I answered. “Lumpington 


must put a pressure on others to the same 
end. That is what we do in Prussia, if you 
are going to take a leaf out of our book. I 
want to hear what steps you take to put this 


was at Eton. Hittall was on the foundation 
at Charterhouse, placed there by his uncle, 
a distinguished prelate, who was one of the 
trustees. You know we English have no no- 


pressure on people above old Diggs there, 35 tion of your bureaucratic tyranny of treat- 


and then I will talk to you about putting it 
on old Diggs. Take his judges who are going 
to try him to-day; how about them? What 
training have you made them give themselves, 
and what are their qualifications?” 

I luckily happen to know Lord Lumping- 
ton and Hittall pretty well, having been at 
college with them in former days, when I 
little thought the Philistines would have 


ing the appointments to these great founda- 
tions as public patronage, and vesting them 
in a responsible minister; we vest them in in- 
dependent magnates, who relieve the State of 


40 all work and responsibility, and never take 


a shilling of salary for their trouble. Hittall 
was the last of six nephews nominated to the 
Charterhouse by his uncle, this good prelate, 
who had thoroughly learnt the divine lesson 


brought my grey hairs to a garret in Grub4s that charity begins at home.” “But I want 


Street; and I have made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Bottles since, and know all about him. 
So I was able to satisfy Arminius’s curios- 
ity, and I had great pleasure in making him 


to know what his nephew learnt,” interrupted 
Arminius, ‘“‘and what Lord Lumpington learnt 
at Eton.” “They followed,” said I, “the grand, 
old, fortifying, classical curriculum.” “Did 


remark, as I did so, the rich diversity of our s0 they know anything when they left?” asked 


English life, the healthy natural play of our 
free institutions, and the happy blending of 
classes and characters which this promotes. 
“The three magistrates in that inn,” said I, 


Arminius. “I have seen some longs and shorts 
of Hittall’s,’ said I, “about the Calydonian 
Boar, which were not bad. But you surely 
don’t need me to tell you, Arminius, that it 


“are not three Government functionaries all ss is rather in training and bracing the mind for 
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future acquisition—a course of mental gym- 
nastics we call it——than in teaching any set 
thing, that the classical curriculum is so 
valuable.” “Were the minds of Lord Lump- 
ington and Mr. Hittall much braced by their 
mental gymnastics?” inquired Arminius. 
“Well,” I answered, “during their three years 
at Oxford they were so much occupied with 
Bullingdon and hunting that there was no 
great opportunity to judge. But for my part I 
have always thought that their both getting 
their degree at last with flying colours, after 
three weeks of a famous coach for fast men, 
four nights without going to bed, and an in- 


Bottles has certainly made an immense for- 


tune; but as to Silverpump’s effect on his 
mind, whether it was from any fault in the 
Lycurgus House system, whether it was that 


5 with a sturdy self-reliance thoroughly Eng- 


lish, Bottles, ever since he quitted Silverpump, 
left his mind wholly to itself, his daily news- 
paper, and the Particular Baptist minister 
under whom he sate, or from whatever cause 


roit was, certainly his mind, gud mind—” “You 


need not go on,” interrupted Arminius, with 
a magnificent wave of his hand, “I know what 
that man’s mind, gwd mind, is, well enough.” 

But, Sir, the midnight oil is beginning to run 


credible consumption of wet. towels, strong 1s very low; I hope, therefore, you will permit 


cigars, and brandy-and-water, was one of 
the most astonishing feats of mental gym- 
nastics I ever heard of.” 

“That will do for the land and the Church,” 


said Arminius. “And now let us hear about 20 


commerce.” “You mean how was Bottles ed- 
ucated?” answered I. “Here we get into an- 
other line altogether, but a very good line in 
its way, too. Mr. Bottles was brought up at 


the Lycurgus House Academy, Peckham. You 2; 


are not to suppose from the name of Lycurgus 
that any Latin and Greek was taught in the 
establishment; the name only indicates the 
moral discipline, and the strenuous earnest 


character, imparted there. As to the instruc- 30 


tion, the thoughtful educator who was princi- 
pal of the Lycurgus House Academy,—Archi- 
medes Silverpump, Ph.D., you must have 
heard of him in Germany?—had modern 


views. ‘We must be men of our age,’ he used 35 


to say. ‘Useful knowledge, living languages, 
and the forming of the mind through obser- 
vation and experiment, these are the funda- 
mental articles of my educational creed.’ Or, 


as I have heard his pupil Bottles put it in 4o 


his expansive moments after dinner (Bottles 
used to ask me to dinner till that affair of 
yours with him in the Reigate train): ‘Origi- 
nal man, Silverpump! fine mind! fine system! 


None of your antiquated rubbish—all practi- 45 


cal work—latest discoveries in science—mind 
constantly kept excited—lots of interesting ex- 
periments—lights of all colours—fizz! fizz! 
bang! bang! That’s what I call forming a 
manse. 5 

“And pray,” cried Arminius, impatiently, 
“what sort of man do you suppose this in- 
fernal quack really formed in your precious 
friend Mr. Bottles?” “Well,” I replied, “I 


me to postpone the rest of Arminius’s dis- 
course till to-morrow. And meanwhile, Sir, I 
am, with all respect, 
Your humble servant, 
MatTHEW ARNOLD. 
To the Epitor of the Patt MALL GAZETTE 


Preface to LITERATURE AND DOGMA 


... And thus we come back to our old 
remedy of culfure,—knowing the best that has 
been thought and known in the world; which 
turns out to be, in another shape, and in par- 
ticular relation to the Bible: getting the power, 
through reading, to estimate the proportion 
and relation in what we read. If we read but 
a very little, we naturally want to press it 
all; if we read a great deal, we are willing not 
to press the whole of what we read, and 
we learn what ought to be pressed and what 
not. Now this is really the very foundation of 
any sane criticism. ... 

Now, simple as it is, it is not half enough 
understood, this reason for culture: namely, 
that to read to good purpose we must read 
a great deal, and be content not to use a 
great deal of what we read. We shall never 
be content not to use the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of what we read, unless we read 
a great deal. Yet things are on such a scale, 
and progress is so gradual, and what one man 
can do is so bounded, that the moment we 
press the whole of what any writer says, 
we fall into error. He touches a great deal: 
the thing to know is where he is all himself 
and his best self, where he shows his power, 
where he goes to the heart of the matter, 
where he gives us what no other man gives 


hardly know how to answer that question. 5; us, or gives us so well... . 
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. . . To be able to control what one reads 
by means of the tact coming, in a clear and 
fair mind, from a wide experience, was never 
perhaps so necessary as in the England of our 
own day, and in theology, and in what con- 
cerns the Bible. In every study one has to 
commence with the facts of that study. To 
get the facts, the data, in most matters of 
science, but notably in theology and Bibli- 


cal learning, one goes to Germany. Germany, : 


and it is her high honour, has searched out 
the facts and exhibited them. And without 
knowledge of the facts, no clearness or fair- 
ness of mind can in any study do anything; 
this cannot be laid down too rigidly. Now, 
English religion does not know the facts of its 
study, and has to go to Germany for them. 
This is half apparent to English religion even 
now, and it will daily become more and more 
apparent. And so overwhelming is the ad- 
vantage given by knowing the facts of a 
study, that a student, who comes to a man 
who knows them, is tempted to put himself 
into his hands altogether; and this we in 
general see English students do, when they 
have recourse to the theologians of Germany. 
They put themselves altogether into their 
hands, and take ali that they give them, con- 
clusions as well as facts. 


But they ought not to use them in this 30 


manner; for a man may have the facts and 
yet be unable to draw the right conclu- 
sions from them. In general, he may want 
power; as one may say of Strauss, for in- 
stance, that to what is unsolid in the New 
Testament he applies a negative criticism ably 
enough, but that to deal with the reality 
which is still left in the New Testament, re- 
quires a larger, richer, deeper, and more im- 
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aginative mind than his. But perhaps the qual- 40 


ity specially needed for drawing the right 
conclusion from the facts, when one has got 
them, is best called perception, justness of per- 
ception. And this no man can well have who 
is a mere specialist, who has not what we 
call culture in addition to the knowledge of 
his particular study; and so many theologians, 
in Germany as well as elsewhere, are special- 
ists! After we have got all the facts of our 
special study, justness of perception to deal 
with the facts is still required, and is, even, 
the principal thing of all. 

But in this sort of tact, the German mind, 
if one may allow oneself to speak in such 
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ture somewhat wanting. In the German mind, 
as in the German language, there does seem 
to be something splay, something blunt-edged, 
unhandy and infelicitous,—some positive want 
of straightforward, sure perception, which 
tends to balance the great superiority of 
the Germans in special knowledge, and in the 
disposition to deal impartially with knowledge. 
For impartial they are, as well as learned; 
and this is a signal merit. While M. Barthélmy 
St.-Hilaire cannot translate Aristotle without 
intermixing platitudes in glorification of the 
French gospel of the Rights of Man, while 
one English historian writes history to extol 
the Whigs and another to execrate the Church, 
German workers proceed in a more philosophi- 
cal fashion. Still, in quickness and sureness 
of perception,—in tact,—they do seem to fall 
somewhat short. 

Of course ‘n a man of genius this short- 
coming is much less observable; but even in 
Germans of genius there is something of it. 
Goethe even, for instance, had less of quick, 
keen tact, one must surely own, than the 
great men of other nations whom alone one 
can cite as his literary compeers: Shakespeare, 
Voltaire, Cicero, Plato. Whether it be, as 
we have elsewhere speculated, from race; or 
whether this quickness and sureness of per- 
ception comes, rather, from a long practical 
conversance with great affairs, and only those 
nations which have at any time had a prac- 
tical lead of the civilised world, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Italians, the French, the 
English, can have it; and the Germans have 
till now had no such practical lead, though 
now they have got it, and may now, therefore, 
acquire the practical dexterity of perception; 
however this may be, the thing is so, and a 
learned German has by no means, in general, 
a fine and practically sure perception in 
proportion to his learning. Give a Frenchman, 
an Italian, an Englishman, the same knowl- 
edge of the facts,—removing from him, at 
the same time, all such disturbing influence 
as political partisanship, ecclesiastical antip- 
athies, national vanity——and you could, in 
general, trust his perception more than you 
can the German’s. This, I say, shows how 
large a thing criticism is; since even those 
from whom we take what we now in theology 
most want, knowledge of the facts of our 
study, and to whom therefore we are, and 
ought to be, under deep obligations, even 


a general way, does seem to be even by na-s55 of them we must not take too much, or take 
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anything like all that they offer; but we must 
take much and leave much, and must have 
tact enough to know what to take and what 
Om) ay camemenr 
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... Now education, many people go on 
to say, is still mainly governed by the ideas 
of men like Plato, who lived when the warrior 10 
caste and the priestly or philosophical class 
were alone in honor, and the really useful 
part of the community were slaves. It is an 
education fitted for persons of leisure in such 
a community. This education passed fromis 
Greece and Rome to the feudal communities of 
Europe, where also the warrior caste and 
the priestly caste were alone held in honor, and 
where the really useful and working part of 
the community, though not nominally slaves zo 
as in the pagan world, were practically not 
much better off than slaves, and not more seri- 
ously regarded. And how absurd it is, peo- 
ple end by saying, to inflict this education 
upon an industrious modern community, where zs 
very few indeed are persons of leisure, and 
the mass to be considered has not leisure, 
but is bound, for its own great good, and 
for the great good of the world at large, to 
plain labor and to industrial pursuits, and the 30 
education in question tends necessarily to 
make men dissatisfied with these pursuits and 
unfitted for them! 

That is what is said. So far I must defend 
Plato, as to plead that his view of education 
and studies is in the general, as it seems to 
me, sound enough, and fitted for all sorts 
and conditions of men, whatever their pur- 
suits may be. “An intelligent man,” says Plato, 
“will prize those studies which result in his 40 
soul getting soberness, righteousness, and wis- 
dom, and will less value the others.” I cannot 
consider that a bad description of the aim of 
education, and of the motives which should 
govern us in the choice of studies, whether we 45 
are preparing ourselves for a hereditary seat 
in the English House of Lords or for the pork 
trade in Chicago. 

Still I admit that Plato’s world was not 
ours, that his scorn of trade and handicraft so 
is fantastic, that he had no conception of a 
great industrial community such as that of 
the United States, and that such a community 
must and will shape its education to suit its 
own needs. If the usual education handed down ss 
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to it from the past does not suit it, it will 
certainly before long drop this and try an- 
other. The usual education in the past has 
been mainly literary. The question is whether 
the studies which were long supposed to be 
the best for all of us are practically the best 
now; whether others are not better. The tyr- 
anny of the past, many think, weighs on us 
injuriously in the predominance given to let- 
ters in education. The question is raised 
whether, to meet the needs of our modern 
life, the predominance ought not now to pass 
from letters to science; and naturally the 
question is nowhere raised with more energy 
than here in the United States. The design of 
abasing what is called “mere literary instruc- 
tion and education,’ and of exalting what is 
called “sound, extensive, and practical scien- 
tific knowledge,” is, in this intensively modern 
world of the United States, even more per- 
haps than in Europe, a very popular design, 
and makes great and rapid progress. 

I am going to ask whether the present move- 
ment for ousting letters from their old pre- 
dominance in education, and for transferring 
the predominance in education to the natural 
sciences, whether this brisk and flourishing 
movement ought to prevail, and whether it 
is likely that in the end it really will prevail. 
An objection may be raised which I will an- 
ticipate. My own studies have been almost 
wholly in letters, and my visits to the field of 
the natural sciences have been very slight and 
inadequate, although those sciences have al- 
ways strongly moved my curiosity. A man 
of letters, it will perhaps be said, is not com- 
petent to discuss the comparative merits of let- 
ters and natural science as means of educa- 
tion. To this objection I reply, first of all, that 
his incompetence, if he attempts the discus- 
sion but is really incompetent for it, will be 
abundantly visible; nobody will be taken in; 
he will have plenty of sharp observers and 
critics to save mankind from that danger. But 
the line I am going to follow is, as you will 
soon discover, so extremely simple, that per- 
haps it may be followed without failure even 
by one who for a more ambitious line of dis- 
cussion would be quite incompetent. 

Some of you may possibly remember a 
phrase of mine which has been the object of 
a good deal of comment; an observation to 
the effect that in our culture, the aim being 
to know ourselves and the world, we have, as 
the means to this end, to know the best which 
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has been thought and said in the world. A  manism” of a school-course which treats us 
man of science, who is also an excellent writer as if we were all going to be poets, writers, 
and the very prince of debaters, Professor preachers, orators, and he opposes this hu- 
Huxley, in a discourse at the opening of Sir manism to positive science, or the critical 
Josiah Mason’s college at Birmingham, laying 5 search after truth. And there is always a 
hold of this phrase, expanded it by quoting tendency in those who are remonstrating 
some more words of mine, which are these: against the predominance of letters in educa- 
“The civilized world is to be regarded as now tion, to understand by letters belles lettres, 
being, for intellectual and spiritual purposes, and by belles lettres a superficial humanism 
one great confederation, bound to a joint ac-10 the opposite of science or true knowledge. 
tion and working to a common result; and But when we talk of knowing Greek and 
whose members have for their proper outfit Roman antiquity, for instance, which is the 
a knowledge of Greek, Roman, and Eastern knowledge people have called the humanities, 
antiquity, and of one another. Special local I for my part mean a knowledge which is 
and temporary advantages being put out of 1; something more than a superficial humanism, 
account, that modern nation will in the in- mainly decorative. “I call all teaching scien- 
tellectual and spiritual sphere make most prog- tific,” says Wolf, the critic of Homer, “which 
ress, which most thoroughly carries out this is systematically laid out and followed up to 
programme.” its original sources. For example: a knowl- 
Now on my phrase, thus enlarged, Profes- 20 edge of classical antiquity is scientific when 
sor Huxley remarks that when I speak of the remains of classical antiquity are correctly 
the above-mentioned knowledge as enabling studied in the original languages.” There can 
us to know ourselves and the world, I assert be no doubt that Wolf is perfectly right; 
literature to contain the materials which suf- that all learning is scientific which is systemat- 
fice for thus making us know ourselves and 2; ically laid out and followed up to its original 
the world. But it is not by any means clear, sources, and that a genuine humanism is 
says he, that after having learnt all which an- scientific. 
cient and modern literatures have to tell us, When I speak of knowing Greek and Ro- 
we have laid a sufficiently broad and deep foun- man antiquity, therefore, as a help to know- 
dation for that criticism of life, that knowl-30 ing ourselves and the world, I mean more 
edge of ourselves and the world, which con- than a knowledge of so much vocabulary, so 
stitutes culture. On the contrary, Professor much grammar, so many portions of authors 
Huxley declares that he finds himself “wholly in the Greek and Latin languages, I mean 
unable to admit that either nations or in- knowing the Greeks and Romans, and their 
dividuals will really advance, if their outfit 3s life and genius, and what they were, and did 
draws nothing from the stores of physical in the world; what we get from them, and 
science. An army without weapons of precision, what is its value. That, at least, is tle ideal; 
and with no particular base of operations, and when we talk of endeavoring to know 
might more hopefully enter upon a campaign Greek and Roman antiquity, as a help to know- 
on the Rhine, than a man, devoid of a knowl- 40 ing ourselves and the world, we mean endeav- 
edge of what physical science has done in the oring so to know them as to satisfy this ideal, 
last century, upon a criticism of life.” however much we may still fall short of it. 
This shows how needful it is for those who The same also as to knowing our own and 
are to discuss any matter together, to have a other modern nations, with the like aim of 
common understanding as to the sense of the 45 getting to understand ourselves and the world. 
terms they employ,—how needful, and how ‘To know the best that has been thought and 
difficult. What Professor Huxley says, im- said by the modern nations, is to know, 
plies just the reproach which is so often says Professor Huxley, “only what modern 
brought against the study of belles lettres, literatures have to tell us; it is the criticism 
as they are called: that the study is an elegant so of life contained in modern literature.” And 
one, but light and ineffectual; a smattering of yet “the distinctive character of our times,” 
Greek and Latin and other ornamental things, he urges, “lies in the vast and constantly in- 
of little use for any one whose object is to creasing part which is played by natural knowl- 
get at truth and to be a practical man. So, edge.” And how, therefore, can a man, de- 
too, M. Renan talks of the “superficial hu-ss void of knowledge of what physical science 
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has done in the last century, enter hopefully 
upon a criticism of modern life? 

Let us, I say, be agreed about the meaning 
of the terms we are using. I talk of knowing 
the best which has been thought and uttered s 
in the world: Professor Huxley says this means 
knowing literature. Literature is a large word; 
it may mean everything written with letters 
or printed in a book. Euclid’s Elements and 
Newton’s Principia are thus literature. All 10 
knowledge that reaches us through books is 
literature. But by literature Professor Huxley 
means belles lettres. He means to make me 
say, that knowing the best which has been 
thought and said by the modern nations is 1s 
knowing their belles lettres and no more. And 
this is no sufficient equipment, he argues, for 
a criticism of modern life. But as I do not 
mean, by knowing ancient Rome, knowing 
merely more or less of Latin belles lettres, and 20 
taking no account of Rome’s military, and 
political, and legal, and administrative work 
in the world; and as, by knowing ancient 
Greece, I understand knowing her as the giver 
of Greek art, and the guide to a free and right 25 
use of reason and to scientific method, and 
the founder of our mathematics and physics 
and astronomy and biology,—I understand 
knowing her as all this, and not merely know- 
ing certain Greek poems, and histories, and 30 
treatises, and speeches,—so as to the knowl- 
edge of modern nations also. By knowing mod- 
ern nations, I mean not merely knowing their 
belles lettres, but knowing also what has been 
done by such men as Copernicus, Galileo, New- 35 
ton, Darwin. “Our ancestors learned,” says 
Professor Huxley, “that the earth is the centre 
of the visible universe, and that man is the 
cynosure of things terrestrial; and more es- 
pecially was it inculcated that the course of 4o 
nature had no fixed order, but that it could 
be, and constantly was, altered.” But for us 
now, continues Professor Huxley, “the notions 
of the beginning and the end of the world 
entertained by our forefathers are no longer 45 
credible. It is very certain that the earth is 
not the chief body in the material universe, 
and that the world is not subordinated to man’s 
use. It is even more certain that nature is 
the expression of a definite order, with which so 
nothing interferes.” “And yet,” he cries, “the 
purely classical education advocated by the 
representatives of the humanists in our day 
gives no inkling of all this!” 

In due place and time I will just touch upon ss 


that vexed question of classical education; but 
at present the question is as to what is meant 
by knowing the best which modern nations 
have thought and said. It is not knowing their 
belles lettres merely which is meant. To know 
Ttalian belles lettres, is not to know Italy, and 
to know English belles lettres is not to know 
England. Into knowing Italy and England there 
comes a great deal more, Galileo and Newton 
amongst it. The reproach of being a superficial 
humanism, a tincture of belles lettres, may 
attach rightly enough to some other disciplines; 
but to the particular discipline recommended 
when I proposed knowing the best that has 
been thought and said in the world, it does 
not apply. In that best I certainly include 
what in modern times has been thought and 
said by the great observers and knowers of 
nature. 

There is, therefore, really no question be- 
tween Professor Huxley and me as to whether 
knowing the great results of the modern scien- 
tific study of nature is not required as a part 
of our culture, as well as knowing the prod- 
ucts of literature and art. But to follow the 
processes by which those results are reached, 
ought, say the friends of physical science, 
to be made the staple of education for the bulk 
of mankind. And here there does arise a ques- 
tion between those whom Professor Huxley 
calls with playful sarcasm “the Levites of 
culture,” and those whom the poor humanist 
is sometimes apt to regard as its Nebuchad- 
nezzars. 

The great results of the scientific investiga- 
tion of nature we are agreed upon knowing, 
but how much of our study are we bound to 
give to the processes by which those results 
are reached? The results have their visible 
bearing on human life. But all the processes, 
too, all the items of fact, by which those re- 
sults are reached and established, are interest- 
ing. All knowledge is interesting to a wise 
man, and the knowledge of nature is interest- 
ing to all men. It is very interesting to know, 
that, from the albuminous white of the egg, 
the chick in the egg gets the materials for its 
flesh, bones, blood, and feathers; while from 
the fatty yolk of the egg, it gets the heat and 
energy which enable it at length to break its 
shell and begin the world. It is less interesting, 
perhaps, but still it is interesting, to know 
that when a taper burns, the wax is converted 
into carbonic acid and water. Moreover, it 
is quite true that the habit of dealing with 
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facts, which is given by the study of nature, is, 
as the friends of physical science praise it 
for being, an excellent discipline. The appeal, 
in the study of nature, is constantly to ob- 
servation and experiment; not only is it said 
that the thing is so, but we can be made to see 
that it is so. Not only does a man tell us that 
when a taper burns the wax is converted into 
carbonic acid and water, as a man may tell 
us, if he likes, that Charon is punting his 
ferry-boat on the river Styx, or that Victor 
Hugo is a sublime poet, or Mr. Gladstone the 
most admirable of statesmen; but we are made 
to see that the conversion into carbonic acid 


they call it, the chief place in the education of 
the majority of mankind, leave one important 
thing out of their account: the constitution 
of human nature. But I put this forward on 
the strength of some facts not at all recondite, 
very far from it; facts capable of being stated 
in the simplest possible fashion, and to which, 
if I so state them, the man of science will, I 
am sure, be willing to allow their due weight. 

Deny the facts altogether, I think, he hardly 
can. He can hardly deny, that when we set 
ourselves to enumerate the powers which go 
to the building up of human life, and say that 
they are the power of conduct, the power 


and water does actually happen. This reality 1s of intellect and knowledge, the power of 


of natural knowledge it is, which makes the 
friends of physical science contrast it, as a 
knowledge of things, with the humanist’s 
knowledge, which is, say they, a knowledge 
of words. And hence Professor Huxley is 
moved to-lay it down that, “for the purpose 
of attaining real culture, an exclusively scien- 
tific education is at least as effectual as an 
exclusively literary education.” And a certain 
President of the 
Science in the British Association is, in Scrip- 
ture phrase, “very bold,” and declares that if 
a man, in his mental training, “has substituted 
literature and history for natural science, he 
has chosen the less useful alternative.” 
whether we go these lengths or not, we must 
all admit that in natural science the habit 
gained of dealing with facts is a most valua- 
ble discipline, and that every one should have 
some experience of it. 

More than this, however, is demanded by the 
reformers. It is proposed to make the train- 
ing in natural science the main part of edu- 
cation, for the great majority of mankind at 


any rate. And here, I confess, I part com-4o beauty, 


pany with the friends of physical science, with 
whom up to this point I have been agreeing. 
In differing from them, however, I wish to 
proceed with the utmost caution and diffidence. 
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beauty, and the power of social life and man- 
ners,—he can hardly deny that this scheme, 
though drawn in rough and plain lines enough, 
and not pretending to scientific exactness, 


20 does yet give a fairly true representation of 


the matter. Human nature is built up by these 
powers; we have the need for them all. When 
we have rightly met and adjusted the claims 
of them all, we shall then be in a fair way for 


Section for Mechanical2s getting soberness, and righteousness with wis- 


dom. This is evident enough, and the friends 
of physical science would admit it. 

But perhaps they may not have sufficiently 
observed another thing: namely, that the sev- 


But 30 eral powers just mentioned are not isolated, 


but there is, in the generality of mankind, 
a perpetual tendency to relate them one to 
another in divers ways. With one such way of 
relating them I am particularly concerned now. 
Following our instinct for intellect and knowl- 
edge, we acquire pieces of knowledge; and 
presently in the generality of men, there arises 
the desire to relate these pieces of knowledge 
to our sense for conduct, to our sense for 
and there is weariness and dissatis- 
faction if the desire is balked. Now in this 
desire lies, I think, the strength of that hold 
which letters have upon us. 

All knowledge is, as I said just now, inter- 


The smallness of my own acquaintance with 4s esting; and even items of knowledge which 


the disciplines of natural science is ever be- 
fore my mind, and I am fearful of doing these 
disciplines an injustice. The ability and pug- 
nacity of the partisans of natural science make 


from the nature of the case cannot well be re- 
lated, but must stand isolated in our thoughts, 
have their interest. Even lists of exceptions 
have their interest. If we are studying Greek 


them formidable persons to contradict. The so accents it is interesting to know that pais and 


tone of tentative inquiry, which befits a being 
of dim faculties and bounded knowledge, is 
the tone I would wish to take and not to depart 
from. At present it seems to me, that those 


pas, and some other monosyllables of the same 


form of declension, do not take the circum- 


flex upon the last syllable of the genitive plural, 


but vary, in this respect, from the common 


who are for giving to natural knowledge, asss rule. If we are studying physiology, it is in- 
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teresting to know that the pulmonary artery 
carries dark blood and the pulmonary vein 
carries bright blood, departing in this respect 
from the common rule for the division of 
labor between the veins and the arteries. But 
every one knows how we seek naturally to 
combine the pieces of our knowledge to- 
gether, to bring them under general rules, to 
relate them to principles; and how unsatis- 
factory and tiresome it would be to go on 
forever learning lists of exceptions, or accum- 
ulating items of fact which must stand iso- 
lated. 

Well, that same need of relating our knowl- 
edge, which operates here within the sphere 
of our knowledge itself, we shall find operat- 
ing, also, outside that sphere. We experience, 
as we go on learning and knowing,—the vast 
majority of us experience,—the need of re- 
lating what we have learnt and known to 
the sense which we have in us for conduct, to 
the sense which we have in us for beauty. 

A certain Greek prophetess of Mantineia 
in Arcadia, Diotima by name, once explained 
to the philosopher Socrates that love, and im- 
pulse, and bent of all kinds, is, in fact, nothing 
else but the desire in men that good should 
forever be present to them. This desire for 
good, Diotima assured Socrates, is our funda- 
mental desire, of which fundamental desire 
every impulse in us is only some one particular 
form. And therefore this fundamental desire 
it is, I suppose,—this desire in men that good 
should be forever present to them,—which acts 
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it is useful for every one to have some school- 
ing. But it is inconceivable that the general- 
ity of men should pass all their mental life 
with Greek accents or with formal logic. My 
friend Protessor Sylvester, who is one of the 
first mathematicians in the world, holds tran- 
scendental doctrines as to the virtue of math- 
ematics, but those doctrines are not for com- 
mon men. In the very Senate House and heart 
of our English Cambridge I once ventured, 
though not without an apology for my pro- 
faneness, to hazard the opinion that for the 
majority of mankind a little of mathematics, 
even, goes a long way. Of course this is quite 
consistent with their being of immense im- 
portance as an instrument to something else; 
but it is the few who have the aptitude for 
thus using them, not the bulk of mankind. 

The natural sciences do not, however, stand 
on the same footing with these instrument- 
knowledges. Experience shows us that the gen- 
erality of men will find more interest in learn- 
ing that, when a taper burns, the wax is con- 
verted into carbonic acid and water, or in 
learning the explanation of the phenomenon 
of dew, or in learning how the circulation of 
the blood is carried on, than they find in 
learning that the genitive plural of pais and 
pas does not take the circumflex on the ter- 
mination. And one piece of natural knowledge 
is added to another, and others are added to 
that, and at last we come to propositions so 
interesting as Mr. Darwin’s famous propo- 
sition that “our ancestor was a hairy quadru- 


in us when we feel the impulse for relating 35 ped furnished with a tail and pointed ears, 


our knowledge to our sense for conduct and 
to our sense for beauty. At any rate, with 
men in general the instinct exists. Such is 
human nature. And the instinct, it will be 
admitted, is innocent, and human nature is 
preserved by our following the lead of its in- 
nocent instincts. Therefore, in seeking to grat- 
ify this instinct in question, we are following 
the instinct of self-preservation in humanity. 


40 


probably arboreal in his habits.” Or we come 
to propositions of such reach and magnitude 
as those which Professor Huxley delivers, when 
he says that the notions of our forefathers 
about the beginning and the end of the world 
were all wrong, and that nature is the expres- 
sion of a definite order with which nothing 
interferes. 

Interesting, indeed, these results of science 


But, no doubt, some kinds of knowledge can- 4s are, important they are, and we should all 


not be made to directly serve the instinct in 
question, cannot be directly related to the 
sense for beauty, to the sense for conduct. 
These are instrument-knowledges; they lead 


of us be acquainted with them. But what I 
now wish you to mark is, that we are still, 
when they are propounded to us and we re- 
ceive them, we are still in the sphere of in- 


on to other knowledges, which can. A man so tellect and knowledge. And for the generality 


who passes his life in instrument-knowledge 
is a specialist. They may be invaluable as in- 
struments to something beyond, for those 
who have the gift thus to employ them; and 


of men there will be found, I say, to arise, 
when they have duly taken in the proposition 
that their ancestor was “a hairy quadruped 
furnished with a tail and pointed ears, prob- 


(they may be disciplines in themselves wherein ss ably arboreal in his habits,” there will be found 
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to arise an invincible desire to relate this prop- 
osition to the sense in us for conduct, and to 
the sense in us for beauty. But this the men 
of science will not do for us, and will hardly 
even profess to do. They will give us other 
pieces of knowledge, other facts, about other 
animals and their ancestors, or about plants, 
or about stones, or about stars; and they may 
finally bring us to those great “general con- 
ceptions of the universe, which are forced upon 
us all,” says Professor Huxley, “by the prog- 
ress of physical science.” But still it will be 
knowledge only which they give us; knowledge 
not put for us into relation with our sense for 
conduct, our sense for beauty, and touched 
with emotion by being so put; not thus put for 
us, and therefore, to the majority of mankind, 
after a certain while, unsatisfying, wearying. 

Not to the born naturalist, I admit. But 
what do we mean by a born naturalist? We 
mean a man in whom the zeal for observing na- 
ture is so uncommonly strong and imminent, 
that it marks him off from the bulk of man- 
kind. Such a man will pass his life happily in 
collecting natural knowledge and _ reasoning 
upon it, and will ask for nothing, or hardly 
anything, more. I have heard it said that the 
sagacious and admirable naturalist whom we 
lost not very long ago, Mr. Darwin, once 
owned to a friend that for his part he did not 
experience the necessity for two things which 
most men find so necessary to them,—religion 
and poetry; science and the domestic affec- 
tions, he thought, were enough. To a born nat- 
uralist, I can well understand that this should 
seem so. So absorbing is his occupation with 
nature, so strong his love for his occupation, 
that he goes on acquiring natural knowledge 
and reasoning upon it, and has little time or 
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inclination for thinking about getting it re-4o 


lated to the desire in man for conduct, the 
desire in man for beauty. He relates it to 
them for himself, as he goes along, so far as 
he feels the need; and he draws from the 


domestic affections all the additional solace 4; 


necessary. But then Darwins are extremely 
rare. Another great and admirable master of 
natural knowledge, Faraday, was a Sande- 
manian. That is to say, he related his knowl- 
edge to his instinct for conduct and to his 
instinct for beauty, by the aid of that respect- 
able Scottish sectary, Robert Sandeman. And 
so strong, in general, is the demand of re- 
ligion and poetry to have their share in a 
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ing, and to relieve and rejoice it, that, prob- 
ably, for one man amongst us with the 
disposition to do as Darwin did in this re- 
spect, there are at least fifty with the disposi- 
tion to do as Faraday. 

Education lays hold upon us, in fact, by 
satisfying this demand. Professor Huxley 
holds up to scorn medieval education, with 
its neglect of the knowledge of nature, its pov- 
erty even of literary studies, its formal logic 
devoted to “showing how and why that which 
the Church said was true must be true.” But 
the great medieval Universities were not 
brought into being, we may be sure, by the 
zeal for giving a jejune and contemptible edu- 
cation. Kings have been their nursing fathers, 
and queens have been their nursing mothers, 
but not for this. The medieval Universities 
came into being, because the supposed knowl- 
edge, delivered by Scripture and the Church, 
so deeply engaged men’s hearts, by so simply, 
easily, and powerfully relating itself to their 
desire for conduct, their desire for beauty. 
All other knowledge was dominated by this 
supposed knowledge and was subordinated to 
it, because of the surpassing strength of the 
hold which it gained upon the affections of 
men, by allying itself profoundly with their 
sense for conduct, their sense for beauty. 

But now, says Professor Huxley, concep- 
tions of the universe fatal to the notions held 
by our forefathers have been forced upon us 
by physical science. Grant to him that they 
are thus fatal, that the new conceptions must 
and will soon become current everywhere, 
and that every one will finally perceive them 
to be fatal to the beliefs of our forefathers. 
The need of humane letters, as they are truly 
called, because they serve the paramount de- 
sire in men that good should be forever pres- 
ent to them,—the need of humane letters, to 
establish a relation between the new co.- 
ceptions, and our instinct for beauty, our in- 
stinct for conduct, is only the more visible. 
The Middle Age could do without humane let- 
ters, as it could do without the study of na- 
ture, because its supposed knowledge was made 
to engage its emotions so powerfully. Grant 
that the supposed knowledge disappears, its 
power of being made to engage the emotions 
will of course disappear along with it,—but the 
emotions themselves, and their claim to be 
engaged and satisfied, will remain. Now if we 
find by experience that humane letters have 
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tions, the importance of humane letters in 
a man’s training becomes not less, but greater, 
in proportion to the success of modern science 
in extirpating what it calls “medizval think- 
ing.” 

Have humane letters, then, have poetry and 
eloquence, the power here attributed to them 
of engaging the emotions, and do they exer- 
cise it? And if they have it and exercise it, 
how do they exercise it, so as to exert an 
influence upon man’s sense for conduct, his 
sense for beauty? Finally, even if they both 
can and do exert an influence upon the senses 
in question, how are they to relate to them 
the results—the modern results—of natural 
science? All these questions may be asked. 
First, have poetry and eloquence the power 
of calling out the emotions? The appeal is 
to experience. Experience shows that for the 
vast majority of men, for mankind in general, 
they have the power. Next, do they exercise 
it? They do. But then, how do they exercise 
it so as to affect man’s sense for conduct, his 
sense for beauty? And this is perhaps a case 
for applying the Preacher’s words: “Though 
a man labor to seek it out, yet he shall not 
find it; yea, farther, though a wise man think 
to know it, yet shall he not be able to find it.” 
Why should it be one thing, in its effect upon 
the emotions, to say, “Patience is a virtue,” 
and quite another thing, in its effect upon the 
emotions, to say with Homer, 

TAnTOV yap Motpar Ovpov Oécav avOpdrovcw— 
“for an enduring heart have the destinies ap- 
pointed to the children of men?” Why should 
it be one thing, in its effect upon the emo- 
tions, to say with the philosopher Spinoza, 
Felicitas in ea consistit quod homo suum esse 
conservare potest—“Man’s happiness consists 
in his being able to preserve his own essence,” 
and quite another thing, in its effect upon the 
emotions, to say with the Gospel, “What is a 
man advantaged, if he gain the whole world, 
and lose himself, forfeit himself?” How does 
this difference of effect arise? I cannot tell, 
and I am not much concerned to know; the 
important thing is that it does arise, and that 
we can profit by it. But how, finally, are poetry 
and eloquence to exercise the power of relat- 
ing the modern results of natural science to 
man’s instinct for conduct, his instinct for 
beauty? And here again I answer that I do 
not know how they will exercise it, but that 
they can and will exercise it I am sure. I do 
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modern philosophical moralists are to come 
and relate for us, in express terms, the results 
of modern scientific research to our instinct 
for conduct, our instinct for beauty. But I 
mean that we shall find, as a matter of ex- 
perience, if we know the best that has been 
thought and uttered in the world, we shall find 
that the art and poetry and eloquence of men 
who lived, perhaps, long ago, who had the 
most limited natural knowledge, who had the 
most erroneous conceptions about many im- 
portant matters, we shall find that this art, and 
poetry, and eloquence, have in fact not only 
the power of refreshing and delighting us, 
they have also the power,—such is the strength 
and worth, in essentials, of their authors’ criti- 
cism of life—they have a fortifying, and ele- 
vating, and quickening, and suggestive power, 
capable of wonderfully helping us to relate 
the results of modern science to our need for 
conduct, our need for beauty. Homer’s con- 
ceptions of the physical universe were, I im- 
agine, grotesque; but really, under the shock 
of hearing from modern science that “the 
world is not subordinated to man’s use, and 
that man is not the cynosure of things ter- 
restrial,” I could, for my own part, desire no 
better comfort than Homer’s line which I 
quoted just now, 

TAnTOv yap Motpar Ovpoy Oécav évPoemrovcw— 
“for an enduring heart have the destinies ap- 
pointed to the children of men”! 

And the more that men’s minds are cleared, 
the more that the results of science are 
frankly accepted, the more that poetry and 
eloquence come to be received and studied as 
what in truth they really are—the criticism of 
life by gifted men, alive and active with ex- 
traordinary power at an unusual number of 
points;—so much the more will the value of 
humane letters, and of art also, which is an 
utterance having a like kind of power with 
theirs, be felt and acknowledged, and their 
place in education be secured. 

Let us, therefore, all of us, avoid indeed as 
much as possible any invidious comparison 
between the merits of humane letters, as 
means of education, and the merits of the 
natural sciences. But when some President of 
a Section for Mechanical Science insists on 
making the comparison, and tells us that “he 
who in his training has substituted literature 
and history for natural science has chosen the 
less useful alternative,” let us make answer 
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only, will, at least, know also the great gen- 
eral conceptions brought in by modern physical 
science: for science, as Professor Huxley says, 
forces them upon us all. But the student of 
the natural sciences only, will, by our very 
hypothesis, know nothing of humane letters; 
not to mention that in setting himself to be 
perpetually accumulating natural knowledge, 
he sets himself to do what only specialists 
have in general the gift for doing genially. 
And so he will probably be unsatisfied, or at 
any rate incomplete, and even more incom- 
plete than the student of humane letters only. 

I once mentioned in a school-report, how a 
young man in one of our English training col- 
leges having to paraphrase the passage in 
Macbeth beginning, 


“Can’st thou net, minister to a mind diseased ?” 


turned this line into, “Can you not wait upon 
the lunatic?” And I remarked what a curi- 
ous state of things it would be, if every 
pupil of our national schools knew, let us say, 
that the moon is two thousand one hundred 
and sixty miles in diameter, and thought at 
the same time that a good paraphrase for 


“Can’st thou not, minister to a mind diseased ?” 


was, ‘Can you not wait upon the lunatic?” 
If one is driven to choose, I think I would 
rather have a young person ignorant about the 
moon’s diameter, but aware that “Can you 
not wait upon the lunatic?” is bad, than a 
young person whose education had been such 
as to imagine things the other way. 

Or to go higher than the pupils of our na- 
tional schools. I have in my mind’s eye a 
menwer of our British Parliament who comes 
to travel here in America, who afterwards 
relates his travels, and who shows a really 
masterly knowledge of the geology of this 
great country and of its mining capabilities, 
but who ends by gravely suggesting that the 
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our Royal Family, and should make him their 
king, and should create a House of Lords of 
great landed proprietors after the pattern of 
ours; and then America, he thinks, would 
have her future happily and perfectly secured. 
Surely, in this case, the President of the Sec- 
tion for Mechanical Science would himself 
hardly say that our member of Parliament, 
by concentrating himself upon geology and 
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literature and history, had “chosen the more 
useful alternative.” 

If then there is to be separation and op- 
tion between humane letters on the one hand, 
and the natural sciences on the other, the 
great majority of mankind, all who have not 
exceptional and overpowering aptitudes for the 
study of nature, would do well, I cannot but 
think, to choose to be educated in humane let- 
ters rather than in the natural sciences. Let- 
ters will call out their being at more points, 
will make them live more. 

I said that before I ended I would just 
touch on the question of classical education, 
and I will keep my word. Even if literature 
is to retain a large place in our education, yet 
Latin and Greek, say the friends of progress, 
will certainly have to go. Greek is the grand 
offender in the eyes of these gentlemen. The 
attackers of the established course of study 
think that against Greek, at any rate, they 
have irresistible arguments. Literature may 
perhaps be needed in education, they say; but 
why on earth should it be Greek literature? 
Why not French or German? Nay, “has not 
an Englishman models in his own literature 
of every kind of excellence?” As before, it 
is not on any weak pleadings of my own that 
I rely for convincing the gainsayers; it is on 
the constitution of human nature itself, and 
on the instinct of self-preservation in human- 
ity. The instinct for beauty is set in human 
nature, as surely as the instinct for knowledge 
is set there, or the instinct for conduct. If 
the instinct for beauty is served by Greek lit- 
erature and art as it is served by no other 


‘literature and art, we may trust to the in- 


stinct of self-preservation in humanity for 
keeping Greek as part of our culture. We may 
trust to it for even making the study of Greek 
more prevalent than it is now. Greek will 
come, I hope, some day to be studied more 
rationally than at present; but it will be in- 
creasingly studied as men increasingly feel the 
need in them for beauty, and how powerfully 
Greek art and Greek literature can serve this 
need. Women will again study Greek, as Lady 
Jane Grey did; I believe that in that chain 
of forts, with which the fair host of the Ama- 
zons are now engirdling our English univer- 
sities, I find that here in America, in colleges 
like Smith College in Massachusetts, and Vas- 
sar College in the State of New York, and in 


‘the happy families of the mixed universities 
mineralogy, and so on, and not attending toss out West, they are studying it already. 
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Defuit una mihi symmetria prisca,—“‘The 
antique symmetry was the one thing want- 
ing to me,” said Leonardo da Vinci; and he 
was an Italian. I will not presume to speak for 
the Americans, but I am sure that, in the 
Englishman, the want of this admirable sym- 
metry of the Greeks is a thousand times more 
great and crying than in any Italian. The re- 
sults of the want show themselves most glar- 
ingly, perhaps, in our architecture, but they 
show themselves, also, in all our art. Fit de- 
tails strictly combined, in view of a large gen- 
eral result nobly conceived; that is just the 
beautiful symmetria prisca of the Greeks, and 
it is just where the English fail, where all our 
art fails. Striking ideas we have, and well 
executed details we have; but that high sym- 
metry which, with satisfying and delightful 
effect, combines them, we seldom or never 
have. The glorious beauty of the Acropolis at 
Athens did not come from single fine things 
stuck about on that hill, a statue here, a gate- 
way there;—no, it arose from all things be- 
ing perfectly combined for a supreme total 
effect. What must not an Englishman feel 
about our deficiencies in this respect, as the 
sense for beauty, whereof this symmetry is an 
essential element, awakens and strengthens 
within him! what will not one day be his re- 
spect and desire for Greece and its symmetria 
prisca, when the scales drop from his eyes as 
he walks the London streets, and he sees such 
a lesson in meanness, as the Strand, for in- 
stance, in its true deformity! But here we are 
coming to our friend Mr. Ruskin’s province, 
and I will not intrude upon it, for he is its 
very sufficient guardian. 

And so we at: last find, it seems, we find 
flowing in favor of the humanities the nat- 
ural and necessary stream of things, which 
seemed against them when we started. The 
“hairy quadruped furnished with a tail and 
pointed ears, probably arboreal in his habits,” 
this good fellow carried hidden in his nature, 
apparently, something destined to develop 
into a necessity for humane letters. Nay, 
more; we seem finally to be even led to the 
further conclusion that our hairy ancestor 
carried in his nature, also, a necessity for 
Greek. 

And, therefore, to say the truth, I cannot 
really think that humane letters are in much 
actual danger of being thrust out from their 
leading place in education, in spite of the ar- 
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ment. So long as human nature is what it is, 
their attractions will remain irresistible. As 
with Greek, so with letters generally: they 
will some day come, we may hope, to be 
studied more rationally, but they will not 
lose their place. What will happen will rather 
be that there will be crowded into education 
other matters besides, far too many; there 
will be, perhaps, a period of unsettlement and 
confusion and false tendency; but letters will 
not in the end lose their leading place. If 
they lose it for a time, they will get it back 
again. We shall be brought back to them by 
our wants and aspirations. And a poor human- 
ist may possess his soul in patience, neither 
strive nor cry, admit the energy and brilliancy 
of the partisans of physical science, and their 
present favor with the public, to be far 
greater than his own, and still have a happy 
faith that the nature of things works silently 
on behalf of the studies which he loves, and 
that, while we shall all have to acquaint our- 
selves with the great results reached by mod- 
ern science, and to give ourselves as much 
training in its disciplines as we can conven- 
iently carry, yet the majority of men will al- 
ways require humane letters; and so much the 
more, as they have the more and the greater 
results of science to relate to the need in man 
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Preface to MIXED ESSAYS 


Whoever seriously occupies himself with 
literature will soon perceive its vital connec- 
tion with other agencies. Suppose a man to 
be ever so much convinced that literature is, 
as indisputably it is, a powerful agency for 
benefiting the world and for civilising it, such 
a man cannot but see that there are many 
obstacles preventing what is salutary in litera- 
ture from gaining general admission, and from 
producing due effect. Undoubtedly, literature 
can of itself do something towards removing 
those obstacles, and towards making straight 
its own way. But it cannot do all. In other 
words, literature is a part of civilisation; it 
is not the whole. What then is civilisation, 
which some people seem to conceive of as if 
it meant railroads and the penny post, and 
little more, but which is really so complex 
and vast a matter that a great spiritual power, 
like literature, is a part of it, and a part 
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in society. Man is civilised when the whole 
body of society comes to live with a life wor- 
thy to be called human, and corresponding to 
man’s true aspirations and powers. 

The means by which man is brought to- 
wards this goal of his endeavour are various. 
It is of great importance to us to attain an 
adequate notion of them, and to keep it pres- 
ent before our minds. They may be conceived 
quite plainly, and enounced without any pa- 
rade of hard and abstruse expression. 

First and foremost of the necessary means 
towards man’s civilisation we must name ex- 
pansion. The need of expansion is as genuine 
an instinct in man as the need in plants for 
the light, or the need in man himself for go- 
ing upright. All the conveniences of life by 
which man has enlarged and secured his exist- 
ence—railroads and the penny post among the 
number—are due to the working in man of 
this force or instinct of expansion. But the 
manifestation of it which we English know 
best, and prize most, is the love of liberty. 

The love of liberty is simply the instinct 
in man for expansion. Not only to find one- 
self tyrannised over and outraged is a de- 
feat to this instinct, but in general, to feel 
oneself over-tutored, over-governed, sate upon 
(as the popular phrase is) by authority, is 
a defeat to it. Prince Bismarck says: “After 
all, a benevolent rational absolutism is the 
best form of government.” Plenty of argu- 
ments may be adduced in support of such a 
thesis. The one fatal objection to it is that 
it is against nature, that it contradicts a vital 
instinct in man—the instinct of expansion. And 
man is not to be civilised or humanised, call 
it which you will, by thwarting his vital in- 
stincts. In fact, the benevolent rational ab- 
solutism always breaks down. It is found that 
the ruler cannot in the long run be trusted; 
it is found that the ruled deteriorate. Why? 
Because the proceeding is against nature. 

The other great manifestation of the in- 
stinct of expansion is the love of equality. 
Of the love of equality we English have little; 
but, undoubtedly, it is no more a false tend- 
ency than the love of liberty. Undoubtedly, 
immense inequality of conditions and prop- 
erty is a defeat to the instinct of expansion; 
It depresses and degrades the inferior masses. 
The common people is and must be, as 
Tocqueville said, more uncivilised in aristo- 
cratic countries than in any others. A thou- 
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of inequality, just as a thousand arguments 
may be discovered in favour of absolutism. 
And the one insuperable objection to inequal- 
ity is the same as the one insuperable objec- 
tion to absolutism: namely, that inequality, 
like absolutism, thwarts a vital instinct, and 
being thus against nature, is against our hu- 
manisation. On the one side, in fact, inequality 
harms by pampering; on the other, by vulgar- 
ising and depressing. A system founded on it 
is against nature, and in the long run breaks 
down. 

I put first among the elements in human 
civilisation the instinct of expansion, because 
it is the basis which man’s whole effort to 
civilise himself presupposes. General civilisa- 
tion presupposes this instinct, which is in- 
separable from human nature; presupposes its 
being satisfied, not defeated. The basis being 
given, we may rapidly enumerate the powers 
which, upon this basis, contribute to build 
up human civilisation. They are the power 
of conduct, the power of intellect and knowl- 
edge, the power of beauty, the power of so- 
cial life and manners. Expansion, conduct, 
science, beauty, manners,—here are the con- 
ditions of civilisation, the claimants which 
man must satisfy before he can be humanised. 

That the aim for all of us is to make 
civilisation pervasive and general; that the 
requisites for civilisation are substantially 
what have been here enumerated; that they 
all of them hang together, that they must all 
have their development, that the development 
of one does not compensate for the failure of 
others; that one nation suffers by failing in 
this requisite, and another by failing in that: 
such is the line of thought which the essays 
in the present volume follow and represent. 
They represent it in their variety of subject, 
their so frequent insistence on defects in the 
present actual life of our nation, their unity 
of final aim. Undoubtedly, that aim is not 
given by the life which we now see around 
us. Undoubtedly, it is given by “a sentiment 
of the ideal life.” But then the ideal life is, 
in sober and practical truth, “none other than 
man’s normal life, as we shall one day know 
re 
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a young gentleman whom he supposes to be 
applying to him for education:— 

“Young sir, at home you have been at fisti- 
cuffs with the manservant, you have turned 
the house upside down, you have been a nui- 
sance to the neighbors; and do you come here 
with the composed face of a sage, and mean to 
sit in judgment upon the lesson, and to criti- 
cise my want of point? You have come in 
here with envy and chagrin in your heart, 
humiliated at not getting your allowance paid 
you from home; and you sit with your mind 
full, in the intervals of the lecture, of how 
your father behaves to you, and how your 
brother. What are the people down at home 
saying about me?—They are thinking: Now 
he is getting on! they are saying: He will 
come home a walking dictionary!—vYes, and I 
should like to go home a walking dictionary; 
but then there is a deal of work required, and 
nobody sends me anything, and the bathing 
here at Nicopolis is dirty and nasty; things 
are all bad at home, and al! bad here.” 

Nobody can say that the bathing at Eton 
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is dirty and nasty. But at Eton, as at Nicopo-2s 


lis, the moral disposition in which the pupil 
arrives at school, the thoughts and habits 
which he brings with him from home and 
from the social order in which he moves, must 


necessarily affect his power of profiting by 30 


what his schoolmasters have to teach him. 
This necessity is common to all schooling. You 
cannot escape from it here any more than 
they could at Nicopolis. Epictetus, however, 
was fully persuaded that what he had to teach 
was valuable, if the mental and moral frame 
of his pupils were but healthy enough to per- 
mit them to profit by it. I hope the Eton 
masters have the same conviction as to the 
native value of what they teach. But you 
know how many doubters and deniers of the 
value of a classical education we nowadays 
meet with. Let us put aside all that is said of 
the idleness, extravagance, and self-indul- 
gence of the schoolboy. This may pair off with 
the complaint of Epictetus about the unsat- 
isfactory moral state of his pupil. But with 
us there are many people who go on and say: 
“And when the schoolboy, in our public 
schools, does learn, he learns nothing that is 
worth knowing.” 

It is not of the Eton schoolboy only that 
this is said, but of the public schoolboy gener- 
ally. We are all in the same boat,—all of us in 
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fill the principal place. And it avails nothing, 
that you try and appease the gainsayer by 
now acquainting yourselves with the diameter 
of the sun and moon, and with all sorts of 
matters which to us of an earlier and ruder 
generation were unknown. So long as the 
Greek and Latin classics continue to fill, as 
they do fill, the chief place in your school- 
work, the gainsayer is implacable and sticks 
to his sentence: ‘When the boy does learn, 
he learns nothing that is worth knowing.” 

Amidst all this disparagement, one may well 
ask oneself anxiously what is really to be said 
on behalf of studies over which so much of 
our time is spent, and for which we have, 
many of us, contracted a fondness. And after 
much consideration I have arrived at certain 
conclusions, which for my own use I find 
sufficient, but which are of such extreme sim- 
plicity that one ought to hesitate, perhaps, 
before one produces them to other people. 
However, such as they are, I have been led 
to bring them out more than once, and I 
will very briefly rehearse them now. It seems 
to me, firstly, that what a man seeks through 
his education is to get to know himself and 
the world; next, that for this knowledge it is 
before all things necessary that he acquaint 
himself with the best which has been thought 
and said in the world; finally, that of this 
best the classics of Greece and Rome form a 
very chief portion, and the portion most en- 
tirely satisfactory. With these conclusions 
lodged safe in one’s mind, one is staunch on 
the side of the humanities. 

And in the same spirit of simplicity in 
which these conclusions have been reached, I 
proceed further. People complain that the sig- 
nificance of the classics which we read at 
school is not enough brought out, that the 
whole order and sense of that world from 
which they issue is not seized and held up to 
view. Well, but the best, in literature, has the 
quality of being in itself formative,—silently 
formative; of bringing out its own significance 
as we read it. It is better to read a master- 
piece much, even if one does that only, than 
to read it a little, and to be told a great deal 
about its significance, and about the develop- 
ment and sense of the world from which it is- 
sues. Sometimes what one is told about the 
significance of a work, and about the develop- 
ment of a world, is extremely questionable. At 
any rate, a schoolboy, who, as they did in the 


whose schooling the Greek and Latin classics ss5 times of ignorance at Eton, read his Homer 
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and Horace through, and then read them 
through again, and so went on until he knew 
them by heart, is not, in my opinion, so very 
much to be pitied. 


Still that sounding phrase, “the order and 5 


sense of a world,” sends a kind of thrill 
through us when we hear it, especially when 
the world spoken of is a thing so great and 
so interesting as the Greco-Roman world of 


antiquity. If we are not deluded by it into ro 


thinking that to read fine talk about our 
classical documents is as good as to read the 
documents themselves, the phrase is one which 
we may with advantage lay to heart. I remem- 


ber being struck, long ago, with a remark on1s 


the Greek poet Theognis by Goethe, who did 
not know Greek well and had to pick out its 
meaning by the help of a Latin translation, 
but who brought to everything which he read 


his powerful habits of thought and criticism. 20 


“When I first read Theognis,” says Goethe, 
in substance, “I thought him querulous and 
morbid, and disliked him. But when I came to 
know how entirely his poetry proceeded from 


the real circumstances of his life, from the 2s 


situation of parties in Megara, his native city, 
and from the effects of that situation upon 
himself and his friends, then I read him with 
quite another feeling.” How very little do any 


of us treat poetry of Theognis and other an- 30 


cients in that fashion! was my thought after 
reading Goethe’s criticism. And earlier still I 
remember being struck at hearing a school- 
fellow, who had left the sixth form at Rugby 


for Cambridge, and who had fallen in some- 35 


where with one of Bunsen’s sons, who is now 
a member of the German Parliament,—at 
hearing this schoolfellow contrast the training 
of George Bunsen, as we then called him, 


with our own. Perhaps you think that at4o 


Rugby, which is often spoken of, though quite 
erroneously, as a sort of opposition establish- 
ment to Eton, we treated the classics in a 
high philosophical way, and traced the se- 


quence of things in ancient literature, when 45 


you at Eton professed nothing of the kind. 
But hear the criticism of my old schoolfel- 
low. “Jt is wonderful,” said he; “not only can 
George Bunsen construe his Herodotus, but he 


has a view of the place of Herodotus in liter- 50 


ary history, a thing none of us ever thought 
about.” My friend spoke the truth; but even 
then, as I listened to him, I felt an emotion at 
hearing of the place of Herodotus in literary 


admirable works of classical literature, but to 
conceive also that Greco-Roman world, 
which is so mighty a factor in our own world, 
our own life, to conceive it as a whole of 
which we can trace the sequence, and the 
sense, and the connection with ourselves, 
this does undoubtedly also belong to a clas- 
sical education, rightly understood. 

But even here, too, a plain person can pro- 
ceed, if he likes, with great simplicity. As 
Goethe says of life: Strike into it anywhere, 
lay hold of it anywhere, it is always pow- 
erful and interesting—so one may almost 
say of classical literature. Strike into it where 
you like, lay hold of it where you like, you 
can nearly always find a thread which will 
lead you, if you follow it, to large and in- 
structive results. Let us tonight follow a 
single Greek word in this fashion, and try 
to compensate ourselves, however imper- 
fectly, for having to divert our thoughts, 
just for one evening’s lecture, from the di- 
ameter of the sun and moon. 


The word I will take is the word eutrap- 
elos, eutrapelia. Let us consider it first as it 
occurs in the famous Funeral Oration put by 
Thucydides into the mouth of Pericles. The 
word stands there for one of the chief of 
those qualities which have made Athens, says 
Pericles, “the school of Greece’; for a qual- 
ity by which Athens is eminently representa- 
tives of what is called Hellenism: the quality 
of flexibility. “A happy and gracious flexibil- 
ity,” Pericles calls this quality of the Athen- 
ians; and it is no doubt a charming gift. 
Lucidity of thought, clearness and propriety 
of language, freedom from prejudice and free- 
dom from stiffness, openness of mind, ami- 
ability of manners—all these seem to go 
along with a certain happy flexibility of nature, 
and to depend upon it. Nor does this sup- 
pleness and flexibility of nature at all neces- 
sarily imply, as we English are apt to sup- 
pose, a relaxed moral fibre and weakness. 
In the Athenian of the best time it did not. 
“In the Athenians,” says Professor Curtius, 
“the sense of energy abhorred any kind of 
waste of time, their sense of measure ab- 
horred bombast and redundancy, and their 
clear intelligence everything partaking of ob- 
scurity or vagueness; it was their habit in all 
things to advance directly and resolutely to 


history. Yes, not only to be able to read the ss the goal. Their dialect is characterised by a 
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superior seriousness, manliness, and vigour of 
language.” 

There is no sign of relaxation of moral 
fibre here; and yet, at the same time, the 
Athenians were eminent for a happy and s 
gracious flexibility. That quality, as we all 
know, is not a characteristic quality of the 
Germanic nations, to which we ourselves 
belong. Men are educable, and when we read 


of the abhorrence of the Attic mind for re- ro 


dundancy and obscurity of expression, its 
love for direct and telling speech, and then 
think of modern German, we may say with 
satisfaction that the circumstances of our 


life have at any rate educated us into the users 


of straightforward and vigorous forms of 
language. But they have not educated us into 
flexibility. All around us we may observe 
proofs of it. The state of Ireland is a proof 
Olmate 
tral Asia, and at this moment it is particu- 
larly interesting to note how the want of just 
this one Athenian quality of flexibility seems 
to tell against us in our Asiatic rivalry with 


Russia. ‘Russia,’ observes one who is per-2s 


haps the first of living geographers—an Aus- 
trian, Herr von Hellwald,—“‘possesses far more 
shrewdness, flexibility, and congeniality than 
England; qualities adapted to make the Asi- 


atic more tractable.” And again: “There can 30 


be no dispute which of the two, England or 
Russia, is the more civilised nation. But it 
is just as certain that the highly civilised 
English understand but indifferently how to 
raise their Asiatic subjects to their 
standard of civilisation; whilst the Russians 
attain, with their much lower standard of civili- 
sation, far greater results amongst the Asi- 
atic tribes, whom they know how to as- 


similate in the most remarkable manner. Of qo 


course they can only bring them to the same 
level which they have reached themselves; 
but the little which they can and do communi- 
cate to them counts actually for much more 
than the great boons which the English do 
not know how to impart. Under the auspices 
of Russia the advance in civilisation amongst 
the Asiatics is indeed slow and inconsiderable, 
but steady, and suitable to their natural ca- 


pacities and the disposition of their race. On 50 


the other hand, they remain indifferent to 
British civilisation, which is absolutely incom- 
prehensible to them.” 

Our word “flexibility” has here carried us a 


We are rivals with Russia in Cen- 20 


OWD 35 


45 


valleys of the Jaxartes and Oxus. Let us get 
back to Greece, at any rate. The genera- 
tion of Pericles is succeeded by the gen- 
eration of Plato and Aristotle. Still the 
charming and Athenian quality of eutrapelia 
continues to be held in high esteem. Only the 
word comes to stand more particularly for 
flexibility and felicity in the give-and-take of 
gay and light social intercourse. With Aris- 
totle it is one of the virtues: the virtue of 
him who in this pleasant sort of intercourse, 
so relished by the Greeks, manages exactly 
to hit the happy and right mean; the virtue 
opposed to buffoonery on the one side, and to 
morose rusticity, or clownishness, on the other. 
It is in especial the virtue of the young, and 
is akin to the grace and charm of youth. 
When old men try to adapt themselves to 
the young, says Plato, they betake themselves, 
in imitation of the young, to eutrapelia and 
pleasantry. 

Four hundred years pass, and we come to 
the date of the Epistle to the Ephesians. The 
word eutrapelia rises in the mind of the writer 
of that Epistle. It rises to St. Paul’s mind, 
and he utters it; but in how different a sense 
from the praising and admiring sense in which 
we have seen the word used by Thucydides 
and Aristotle! Ezutrapelia, which once stood 
for that eminently Athenian and Hellenic 
virtue of happy and gracious flexibility, now 
conveys this favourable sense no longer, but 
is ranked, with -filthiness and foolish talking, 
among things which are not convenient. Like 
these, it is not to be even so much as once 
named among the followers of God: “neither 
filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting (eu- 
trapelia), which are not convenient.” 

This is an extraordinary change, you will 
say. But now, as we have descended four 
hundred years from Aristotle to St. Paul, let 
us ascend, not four hundred, not quite even 
one hundred years, from Thucydides to Pin- 
dar. The religious Theban poet, we shall see 
(and the thing is surely very remarkable), 
speaks of the quality of ewtrapelia in the 
same disapproving and austere way as the 
writer of the Epistle to the Ephesians. The 
young and noble Jason appears at Iolcos, and 
being questioned about himself by Pelias, he 
answers that he has been trained in the nurture 
and admonition of the old and just Centaur, 
Chiron. “From his cave I come, from Chari- 
clo and Philyra, his stainless daughters, who 


long way, carried us to Turkestan and thes; there nursed me. Lo, these twenty years am 
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I with them, and there hath been found in me although of course there may be and are 
neither deed nor word that is not convenient; along with it, other powers too. 
and now, behold, I am come home, that I may Now, then, let us look at the beginnings 
recover my father’s kingdom.” The adjective of that Greece to which we owe so much, and 
eutrapelos, as it is here used in connection s which we may almost, so far as our intellec- 
with its two nouns, means exactly a word tual life is concerned, call the mother of us 
or deed, in Biblical phrase, of vain light- all. “So well has she done her part,’ as the 
ness, a word or deed such as is mot conven- Athenian Isocrates truly says of her, “that 
zent. : the name of Greeks seems no longer to stand 

There you have the history of the varying:o for a race but to stand for intelligence it- 
use of the words eutrapelos, eutrapelia. And self; and they who share in Hellenic culture 
now see how this varying use gives us a are called Greeks even before those who are 
clue to the order and sense, as we say, of all merely of Hellenic blood.” 


that Greek world so nearly and wonderfully The beginnings of this wonderful Greece, 
connected with us, so profoundly interesting:1s what are they? 
for us, so full of precious lessons. Greek history begins for us with the sanc- 


We must begin with generalities, but we tuaries of Tempe and Delphi, and with the 
will try not to lose ourselves in them, and not Apolline worship and priesthood which in 
to remain amongst them long. Human life and those sanctuaries under Olympus and Parnas- 
human society arise, we know, out of the2o sus established themselves. The northern sanc- 
presence in man of certain needs, certain in- tuary of Tempe soon yielded to Delphi as 
stincts, afid out of the constant endeavour the center of national Hellenic life and of 
of these instincts to satisfy and develop them-  Apolline religion. We are accustomed to think 
selves. We may briefly sum them up, these of Apollo as the awakener and nourisher of 
needs or instincts, as being, first and fore-z5 what is called genius, and so from the very 
most, a general instinct of expansion; then, first the Greeks, too, considered him. But 
as being instincts following diverse great lines, in those earliest days of Hellas, and at Delphi 
which may be conveniently designated as the where the hardy and serious tribes of the 
lines of conduct, of intellect and knowledge, Dorian Highlands made their influence felt, 
of beauty, of social life and manners. Some 30 Apollo was not only the nourisher of genius, 
lines are more in view and more in honour he was also the author of every higher moral 
at one time, some at another. Some men and_ effort. He was the prophet of his father Zeus, 
some nations are more eminent on one line, in the highest view of Zeus, as the source of 
some on another. But the final aim, of mak- the ideas of moral! order and of right. For to 
ing our own and of harmoniously combining 3s this higher significance had the names of 
the powers to be reached on each and all of Zeus and Phcebus,—names originally derived 
these great lines, is the ideal of hunran life. from sun and air,—gradually risen. They had 
And our race is forever recalled to this aim, come to designate a Father, the source of 
and held fast to it, by the instinct of self- the ideas of moral order and of right; and a 
preservation in humanity. 4o Son, his prophet, purifying and inspiring the 

The ideal of human life being such as it soul with these ideas, and also with the idea 
is, all these great and diverse powers, to the of intellectual beauty. 
attainment of which our instincts, as we Now, the ideas of moral order and of right 
have seen, impel us, hang together,—cannot which are in human nature, and which are, 
be truly possessed and employed in isolation. 4; indeed, a main part of human life, were es- 
Yet it is convenient, owing to the way in pecially, we are told, a treasure possessed by 
which we find them actually exhibiting them- the less gay and more solitary tribes in the 
selves in human life and in history, to treat mountains of Northern Greece. These Dorian 
them separately, and to make distinctions of tribes were Delphi’s first pupils. And the graver 
rank amongst them. In this view, we may say 50 view of life, the thoughts which give depth 
that the power of conduct is the greatest of and solemnity to man’s consciousness, the 
all the powers now named; that it is even moral ideas, in short, of conduct and right- 
three-fourths of life. And wherever much is eousness, were the governing elements in the 
founded amongst men, there the power of manner of spirit propagated from Delphi. 
conduct has surely been present and at work, ss The words written up om the temple at Delphi 
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called all comers to soberness and righteous- witness to that spirit’s lack of a real power 
ness. The Doric and A®olic Pindar felt pro- of life and growth. Bribes had discredited 
foundly this severe influence of Delphi. It is the sanctity of Delphi; seriousness and vital 
not to be considered as an influence at war power had left it. It had come to be little 
with the idea of intellectual beauty;—to s more than a name, and what continued to exist 
mention the name of Pindar is in itself suf- there was merely a number of forms. 
ficient to show how little this was, or could Now then was the turn of the Athenians. 
be, the case. But it was, above all, an in- With the idea of conduct, so little grasped by 
fluence charged with the ideas of moral order the Ionians of Asia, still deeply impressed 
and of right. 10 on their soul, they freely and joyfully called 
And there were confronting these Dorian forth also that pleasure in life, that love of 
founders of Hellas, and well known to them, clear thinking and of fearless discussion, that 
and connected with them in manifold ways, gay social temper, that ease and lightness, that 
other Greeks of a very different spiritual type; gracious flexibility, which were in their nature. 
the Asiatic Greeks of Ionia, full of brilliancy:s These were their gifts, and they did well to 
and mobility, but over whom the ideas of bring them forth. The gifts are in themselves 
moral order and of right had too little power, gifts of great price, like those other gifts con- 
and who could never succeed in founding tributed by the primitive and serious Dorian 
among themselves a serious and powerful tribes, their rivals. Man has to advance, we 
state. It was evident that the great source of 20 have seen, along several lines, and he does 
the incapacity which accompanied, in these well to advance along them. “In the morning 
Tonians of Asia, so much brilliancy, that the sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
great enemy in them to the Halt, as Goethe thine hand; for thou knowest not whether 
calls it, the steadiness, which moral natures so shall prosper, either this or that, or whether 
highly prize, was their extreme mobility of 25 they both shall be alike good.” 
spirit, their gay lightness, their eutrapelia. For And at this moment Thucydides, a man in 
Pindar, therefore, the word eutrapelos, express- whom the old virtue and the new reason were 
ing easy flexibility and mobility, becomes a in just balance, has put into the mouth of 
word of stern opprobrium, and conveys the Pericles, another man of the same kind, an 
reproach of vain folly. 3o encomium on the modern spirit as we may call 
The Athenians were Ionians. But they were it, of which Athens was the representative. 
Jonians transplanted to Hellas, and who had By the mouth of Pericles, Thucydides con- 
breathed, as a Hellenic nation, the air of demned old-fashioned narrowness and illiberal- 
Delphi, that bracing atmosphere of the ideas ity. He applauded enjoyment of life. He ap- 
of moral order and of right. In this atmosphere 3; plauded freedom from restraint. He applauded 
the Athenians, Ionian as they were, imbibed clear and fearless thinking—the resolute 
influences of character and steadiness, which bringing of our actions to the rule of reason. 
for a long while balanced their native vivacity His expressions on this point greatly remind 
and mobility, distinguished them profoundly me of the fine saying of one of your own 
from the Ionians of Asia, and gave them men 4o worthies, “the ever-memorable Mr. John Hales, 
like Aristides. of Eton College.” “I comprise it all,” says 
Still, the Athenians were Ionians. They had _ Hales, “in two words: what and wherefore. 
the Ionian quickness and flexibility, the Ion- That part of your burden which contains what, 
ian turn for gaiety, wit, and fearless thinking, you willingly take up. But that other, which 
the Ionian impatience of restraint. This nature 4s comprehends why, that is either too hot or 
of theirs asserted itself, first of all, as an too heavy; you dare not meddle with it. But I 
impatience of false restraint. It asserted itself must add that also to your burden, or else 
in opposition to the real faults of the Dorian I must leave you for idle persons; for with- 
spirit,—faults which became more and more out the knowledge of why, of the grounds or 
manifest as time went on to the unprogressive- 5. reasons of things, there is no possibiity of 
ness of this spirit, to its stiffness, hardness, not being deceived.” It seems to me not im- 
narrowness, prejudice, want of insight, want probable that Hales had here in his mind the 
of amiability. And in real truth, by the time very words of the Funeral Oration: “We do 
of Pericles, Delphi, the great creation of the not esteem discussion a hurt to action; what 
Dorian spirit, had broken down, and was ass we consider mischievous is rather the setting 
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oneself to work without first getting the guid- 
ance of reason.” Finally, Thucydides applauded 
the quality of nature which above all others 
made the Athenians the men for the new 
era, and he used the word ewtrapelos in its 
proper and natural sense, to denote the quality 
of happy and gracious flexibility. 

Somewhat narrowed, so as to mean es- 
pecially flexibility and adroitness in light social 
intercourse, but still employed in its nat- 
ural and favourable sense, the word descends, 
as we saw, to Plato and Aristotle. Isocrates 
speaks of the quality as one which the old 
school regarded with alarm and disapproval; 
but, nevertheless, for him too the word has 
evidently, in itself, just the same natural and 
favourable sense which it has for Aristotle 
and Plato. 

I quoted, just now, some words from the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, one of the wisest and 
one of the worst understood books in the 
Bible. Let us hear how the writer goes on 
after the words which I quoted. He proceeds 
thus: “Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun; 
yea, if a man live many years, let him re- 
joice in them all; and let him remember the 
days of darkness, for they shall be many. 
All that is future is vanity. Rejoice, O young 


5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


man, in thy youth; and let thy heart cheer 30 


thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in 
the ways of thine heart and in the sight of 
thine eyes;—but know thou that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment.” 
Let us apply these admirable words to the 
life and work of the Athenian people. 

The old rigid order, in Greece, breaks down; 
a new power appears on the scene. It is the 
Athenian genius, with its freedom from re- 
straint, its flexibility, its bold reason, its keen 
enjoyment of life. Well, let it try what it 
can do. Up to a certain point it is clearly in 
the right; possibly it may be in the right al- 
together. Let it have free play, and show what 
it can do. “In the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thine hand; for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good.” Whether the old line is good, or 


3 


tn 


40 


45 


know thou that for all these things God will 
bring thee into judgment.” In other words: 
Your enjoyment of life, your freedom from 
restraint, your clear and bold reason, your 
flexibility, are natural and excellent; but on 
condition that you know how to live with 
them, that you make a real success of them. 

And a man like Pericles or Phidias seemed 
to afford promise that Athens would know 
how to make a real success of her qualities, 
and that an alliance between the old morality 
and the new freedom might be, through the 
admirable Athenian genius, happily established. 
And with such promise before his eyes, a 
serious man like Thucydides might well give, 
to the new freedom, the high and warm praise 
which we see given to it in the Funeral 
Oration. 

But it soon became evident that the balance 
between the old morality and the new free- 
dom was not to be maintained, and that the 
Athenians had the defects, as the saying is, 
of their qualities. Their minds were full of 
other things than those ideas of moral order 
and of right which primitive Hellas had formed 
itself, and of which they themselves had, as 
worshippers in the shadow of the Parnassian 
sanctuary, once deeply felt the power. These 
ideas lost their predominance. The predomi- 
nance for Athens,—and, indeed, for Hellas at 
large,—of a national religion of righteousness, 
of grave ideas of conduct and moral order, 
predominating over all other ideas, disappeared 
with the decline of Delphi, never to return. 
Not only did these ideas lose exclusive pre- 
dominance, they lost all due weight. Still, in- 
deed, they inspired poetry; and then, after in- 
spiring the great Attic poets, Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, they inspired the great Attic philo- 
sophers, Socrates and Plato. But the Attic na- 
tion, which henceforth stood, in fact, for the 
Hellenic people, could not manage to keep its 
mind bent sufficiently upon them. The Attic 
nation had its mind bent on other things. It 
threw itself ardently upon other lines, which 
man, indeed, has to follow, which at one 
time, in Greece, had not been enough followed, 
of which Athens strongly felt the attraction, 
and on which it had rare gifts for excelling. 


the new line, or whether they are both of them so The Attic nation gave its heart to those powers 


good, and must both of them be used, cannot 
be known without trying. Let the Athenians 
try, therefore, and let their genius have full 
swing. “Rejoice; walk in the ways of thine 


which we have designated, for the sake of 
brevity and convenience, as those of expan- 
sion, intellect, beauty, social life and manners. 
Athens and Greece allowed themselves to be 


heart and in the sight of thine eyes;—but ss diverted and distracted from attention to con- 
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duct, and to the ideas which inspire conduct. 

It was not that the old religious beliefs of 
Greece, to which the ideas that inspire conduct 
had attached themselves, did not require to 
be transformed by the new spirit. They did. 
The greatest and best Hellenic souls, Anaxa- 
goras, Pericles, Phidias, Sophocles, Socrates, 
Plato, felt, and rightly felt, that they did. 
The judicious historian of Greece, whom I 
have already quoted, Professor Curtius, says 
expressly: “The popular faith was every- 
where shaken, and a life resting simply on 
traditional notions was no longer possible. A 
dangerous rupture was at hand, unless the an- 
cient faith were purged and elevated in such 
a manner as to meet the wants of the age. 
Mediators in this sense appeared in the per- 
sons of the great poets of Athens.” Yes, they 
appeared; but the current was setting too 
strongly another way. Poetry itself, after the 
death of Sophocles, “was seized,” says Profes- 
sor Curtius, “by the same current which dis- 
solved the foundations of the people’s life, 
and which swept away the soil wherein the 


moderation, discipline and social morality,” it 
came to pass that finally, at the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, “one result,” the historian 
tells us, “one result alone admitted of no 


5 doubt; and that was, the horribly rapid prog- 


ress of the demoralisation of the Hellenic 
nation.” 

Years and centuries rolled on, and, first, the 
Hellenic genius issued forth invading and van- 


10 quishing with Alexander; and then, when Rome 


had afterwards conquered Greece, conquered 
the conquerors, and overspread the civilised 
world. And still, joined to all the gifts and 
graces which that admirable genius brought 


15 With it, there went, as a kind of fatal ac- 


companiment, moral inadequacy. And if one 
asked why this was so, it seemed as if it 
could only be because the power of seriousness, 
of tenacious grasp upon grave and moral ideas, 


20 was wanting. And this again seemed as if it 


could only have for its cause, that these 
Hellenic natures were, in respect of their im- 
pressionability, mobility, flexibility, under the 
speli of a graceful but dangerous fairy, who 


emotions of the classical period had beenzs would not let it be otherwise. “Lest thou 


rooted. The old perished; but the modern age, 
with all its readiness in thought and speech, 
was incapable of creating a new art as a sup- 
port to its children.” 


shouldst ponder the path of life,” says the 
Wise Man, “her ways are moveable, and thou 
canst not know them.” Then the new and re- 
forming spirit, the Christian spirit, which was 


Socrates was so penetrated with the new30o rising in the world, turned sternly upon this 


intellectual spirit that he was called a sophist. 
But the great effort of Socrates was to recover 
that firm foundation for human life, which a 
misuse of the new intellectual spirit was ren- 


dering impossible. He effected much more for 35 


after times, and for the world, than for his 
own people. His amount of success with Al- 
cibiades may probably be taken as giving us, 
well enough, the measure of his success with 
the Athenian people at large. “As to the sus- 
ceptibility of Alcibiades,’ we are told, ‘“‘Soc- 
rates had not come too late, for he still found 
in him a youthful soul, susceptible of high 
inspirations. But to effect in him a permanent 
reaction, and a lasting and fixed change of 
mind, was beyond the power even of a Soc- 
rates.” Alcibiades oscillated and fell away; 
and the Athenian people, too, and Hellas as a 
whole, oscillated and fell away. 

So it came to pass, that after Aeschylus 
had sadly raised his voice to deprecate “un- 


blessed freedom from restraint,’ and after 


complaints had been heard, again and again, 


of the loss of “the ancient morality and piety,” 


gracious flexibility, changed the sense of its 
name, branded it with infamy, and classed it, 
along with “filthiness and foolish talking,” 
among “things which are not convenient.” 

Now, there you see the historical course 
of our words eutrapelos, eutrapelia, and a 
specimen of the range, backwards and for- 
wards, which a single phrase in one of our 
Greek or Latin classics may have. 

And I might go yet further, and might show 
you, in the medieval world, ewtrapelia, or flexi- 
bility, quite banished, clear straightfcrward 
Attic thinking quite lost; restraint, stoppage, 
and prejudice, regnant. And coming down to 


45 Our own times, I might show you fearless 


thinking and flexibility once more, after many 
vicissitudes, coming into honour; and again, 
perhaps, not without their accompaniment of 
danger. And the moral from all this,—apart 


so from the particular moral that in our classical 


studies we may everywhere find clues which 
will lead us a long way,—the moral is, not 
that flexibility is a bad thing, but that the 
Greek flexibility was really not flexible enough, 


of “the old elements of Hellas, reflection and ss because it could not enough bend itself to the 
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moral ideas which are so large a part of life. 
Here, I say, is the true moral: that man has 
to make progress along diverse lines, in obedi- 
ence to a diversity of aspirations and powers, 
the. sum of which is truly his nature; and 
that he fails and falls short until he learns to 
advance upon them all, and to advance upon 
them harmoniously. 

Yes, this is the moral, and we all need it, 


have been raised in Cambridge alone, to do 
honor to Wordsworth, than was now raised all 
through the country. Lord Macaulay had, as 
we know, his own heightened and telling way 


5 Of putting things, and we must always make 


allowance for it. But probably it is true that 
Wordsworth has never, either before or since, 
been so accepted and popular, so established 
in possession of the minds of all who profess 


and no nation more than ours. We so easily10 to care for poetry, as he was between the 


think that life is all on one line! Our nation, 
for instance, is above all things a political na- 
tion, and is apt to make far too much of poli- 
tics. Many of us,—though not so very many, 


years 1830 and 1840, and at Cambridge. 
From the very first, no doubt, he had his be- 
lievers and witnesses. But I have myself heard 
him declare that, for he knew not how many 


I suppose, of you here,—are Liberals, and rs years, his poetry had never brought him in 


think that to be a Liberal is quite enough for 
a man. Probably most of you here will have 
no difficulty in believing that to be a Liberal 
is not alone enough for a man, is not saving. 


One might even take-——and with your no- zo 


tions it would probably be a great treat for 
you,—one~ might take the last century of 
Athens, the century preceding the “dishonest 
victory” of the Macedonian power, and show 


you a society dying of the triumph of the Lib- 2s 


eral party. And then, again, as the young are 
generous, you might like to give the discom- 
fited Liberals a respite, to let the other side 
have its turn; and you might consent to be 


shown, as you could be shown in the age of 30 


Trajan and of the Antonines, a society dying 
of the triumph of the Conservative party. 
They were excellent people, the conservative 
Roman aristocracy of that epoch;—excellent, 


most respectable people, like the Conservatives 35 


of our own acquaintance. Only Conservatism, 
like Liberalism, taken alone, is not sufficient, 
is not of itself saving. 

But you have had enough for one evening. 


And besides, the tendencies of the present day 4o 


in education being what they are, before you 
proceed to hear more of this sort of thing, 
you ought certainly to be favoured, for sev- 
eral months to come, with a great many scien- 


tific lectures, and to busy yourselves con- 45 


siderably with the diameter of the sun and 
moon. 


WORDSWORTH 5 


I remember hearing Lord Macaulay say, 
after Wordsworth’s death, when subscriptions 
were being collected to found a memorial of 


° 


enough to buy his shoe-strings. The poetry- 
reading public was very slow to recognize 
him, and was very easily drawn away from 
him. Scott effaced him with this public. By- 
ron effaced him. 

The death of Byron seemed, however, to 
make an opening for Wordsworth. Scott, who 
had for some time ceased to produce poetry 
himself, stood before the public as a great 
novelist; Scott, too genuine himself not to feel 
the profound genuineness of Wordsworth, and 
with an instinctive recognition of his firm 
hold on nature and of his local truth, always 
admired him sincerely, and praised him gener- 
ously. The influence of Coleridge upon young 
men of ability was then powerful, and was 
still gathering strength; this influence told en- 
tirely in favor of Wordsworth’s poetry. Cam- 
bridge was a place where Coleridge’s influence 
had great action, and where Wordsworth’s 
poetry, therefore, flourished especially. But 
even amongst the general public its sale grew 
large, the eminence of its author was widely 
recognized, and Rydal Mount became an ob- 
ject of pilgrimage. I remember Wordsworth 
relating how one of the pilgrims, a clergy- 
man, asked him if he had ever written any- 
thing besides the Guide to the Lakes. Yes, he 
answered modestly, he had written verses. Not 
every pilgrim was a reader, but the vogue was 
established, and the stream of pilgrims came. 

Mr. Tennyson’s decisive appearance dates 
from 1842. One cannot say that he effaced 
Wordsworth as Scott and Byron had effaced 
him. The poetry of Wordsworth had been so 
long before the public, the suffrage of good 
judges was so steady and so strong in its 
favor, that by 1842 the verdict of posterity, 
one may almost say, had been already pro- 


him, that ten years earlier more money could 55 nounced, and Woardworth’s English fame was 
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secure. But the vogue, the ear and applause 
of the great body of poetry-readers, never 
quite thoroughly perhaps his, he gradually lost 
more and more, and Mr. Tennyson gained 
them. Mr. Tennyson drew to himself, and 
away from Wordsworth, the poetry-reading 
public, and the new generations. Even in 1850, 
when Wordsworth died, this diminution of 
popularity was visible, and occasioned the re- 
mark of Lord Macaulay which I quoted at 
starting. 

The diminution has continued. The influence 
of Coleridge has waned, and Wordsworth’s 
poetry can no longer draw succor from this 
ally. The poetry has not, however, wanted 
eulogists; and it may be said to have brought 
its eulogists luck, for almost every one who 
has praised Wordsworth’s poetry has praised 
it well. But the public has remained cold, or, 
at least, undetermined. Even the abundance 
of Mr. Palgrave’s fine and skilfully chosen 
specimens of Wordsworth, in the Golden 
Treasury, surprised many readers, and gave 
offense to not a few. To tenth-rate critics and 
compilers, for whom any violent shock to the 
public taste would be a temerity not to be 
risked, it is still quite permissible to speak of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, not only with ignorance, 
but with impertinence. On the Continent he is 
almost unknown. 

I cannot think, then, that Wordsworth has, 
up to this time, at all obtained his deserts. 
“Glory,” said M. Renan the other day, 
“slory after all is the thing which has the 
best chance of not being altogether vanity.” 
Wordsworth was a homely man, and himself 
would certainly never have thought of talking 
of glory as that which, after all, has the best 
chance of not being altogether vanity. Yet we 
may well allow that few things are less vain 
than real glory. Let us conceive of the whole 
group of civilized nations as being, for intel- 
lectual and spiritual purposes, one great 
confederation, bound to a joint action and 
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glory which it would be difficult to rate too 
highly. For what could be more beneficent, 
more salutary? The world is forwarded by 
having its attention fixed on the best things; 
and here is a tribunal, free from all suspicion 
of national and provincial partiality, putting 
a stamp on the best things, and recommend- 
ing them for general honor and acceptance. 
A nation, again, is furthered by recognition of 
its real gifts and successes; it is encouraged 
to develop them further. And here is an hon- 
est verdict, telling us which of our supposed 
successes are really, in the judgment of the 
great impartial world, and not in our private 
judgment only, successes, and which are not. 

It is so easy to feel pride and satisfaction in 
one’s own things, so hard to make sure that 
one is right in feeling it! We have a great 
empire. But so had Nebuchadnezzar. We extol 
the “unrivalled happiness” of our national 
civilization. But then comes a candid friend, 
and remarks that our upper class is material- 
ized, our middle class vulgarized, and our 
lower class brutalized. We are proud of our 
painting, our music. But we find that in the 
judgment of other people our painting is ques- 
tionable, and our music non-existent. We are 
proud of our men of science. And here it 
turns out that the world is with us; we find 
that in the judgment of other people, too, 
Newton among the dead, and Mr. Darwin 
among the living, hold as high a place as they 
hold in our national opinion. 

Finally, we are proud of our poets and 
poetry. Now poetry is nothing less than the 
most perfect speech of man, that in which he 
comes nearest to being able to utter the truth. 
It is no small thing, therefore, to succeed emi- 
nently in poetry. And so much is required for 
duly estimating success here, that about poetry 
it is perhaps hardest to arrive at a sure gen- 
eral verdict, and takes longest. Meanwhile, our 
own conviction of the superiority of our na- 
tional poets is not decisive, is almost certain 


working towards a common result; a confed-4;to be mingled, as we see constantly in Eng- 


eration whose members have a due knowledge 
both of the past, out of which they all pro- 
ceed, and of one another. This was the ideal 
of Goethe, and it is an ideal which will im- 


lish eulogy of Shakespeare, with much of pro- 
vincial infatuation. And we know what was the 
Opinion current amongst our neighbors the 
French—people of taste, acuteness, and quick 


pose itself upon the thoughts of our modern so literary tact—not a hundred years ago, about 


societies more and more. Then to be recognized 
by the verdict of such a confederation as a 
master, or even as a seriously and eminently 
worthy workman, in one’s own line of intel- 


our great poets. The old Biographie Univer- 
selle notices the pretension of the English to 
a place for their poets among the chief poets 
of the world, and says that this is a preten- 


lectual or spiritual activity, is indeed glory; as; sion which to no one but an Englishman can 
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ever seem admissible. And the scornful, dis- 
paraging things said by foreigners about 
Shakespeare and Milton, and about our na- 
tional over-estimate of them, have been often 
quoted, and will be in every one’s remem- 
brance. 

A great change has taken place, and Shakes- 
peare is now generally recognized, even in 
France, as one of the greatest of poets. Yes, 
some anti-Gallican cynic will say, the French 
rank him with Corneille and with Victor Hugo! 
But let me have the pleasure of quoting a sen- 
tence about Shakespeare, which I met with by 
accident not long ago in the Correspondant, a 
French review which not a dozen English peo- 
ple, I suppose, look at. The writer is praising 
Shakespeare’s prose. With Shakespeare, he 
says, “Prose comes in whenever the subject, 
being more familiar, is unsuited to the ma- 
jestic English iambic.” And he goes on. 
“Shakespeare is the king of poetic rhythm and 
style, as well as the king of the realm of 
thought; along with his dazzling prose, Shakes- 
peare has succeeded in giving us the most 


which produced the poet crowned with it. 
To the poet himself it can seldom do harm; 
for he, poor man, is in his grave, probably, long 
before his glory crowns him. 

s Wordsworth has been in his grave for some 
thirty years, and certainly his lovers and 
admirers cannot flatter themselves that this 
great and steady light of glory as yet shines 
over him. He is not fully recognized at home; 

tohe is not recognized at all abroad. Yet I 
firmly believe that the poetical performance 
of Wordsworth is, after that of Shakespeare 
and Milton, of which all the world now 
recognizes the worth, undoubtedly the most 


1s considerable in our language from the Eliza- 


bethan age to the present time. Chaucer is 
anterior; and on other grounds, too, he cannot 
well be brought into the comparison. But 
taking the roll of our chief poetical names, be- 


zo sides Shakespeare and Milton, from the age 


of Elizabeth downwards, and going through 
it,—Spenser, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Burns, Coleridge, Scott, Campbell, 
Moore, Byron, Shelley, Keats (I mention those 


varied, the most harmonious verse which has2z; only who are dead),—I think it certain that 


ever sounded upon the human ear since the 
verse of the Greeks.” M. Henry Cochin, the 
writer of this sentence, deserves our grati- 
tude for it; it would not be easy to praise 


Wordsworth’s name deserves to stand, and 
will finally stand, above them all. Several of 
the poets named have gifts and excellences 
which Wordsworth has not. But taking the 


Shakespeare, in a single sentence, more justly. 30 performance of each as a whole, I say that 


And when a foreigner and a Frenchman writes 
thus of Shakespeare, and when Goethe says of 
Milton, in whom there was so much to repel 
Goethe rather than to attract him, that “noth- 


ing has been ever done so entirely in the 35 


sense of the Greeks as Samson Agonistes,” and 
that ‘Milton is in very truth a poet whom we 
must treat with all reverence,’ then we un- 
derstand what constitutes a European recog- 


Wordsworth seems to me to have left a body 
of poetical work superior in power, in interest, 
in the qualities which give enduring freshness, 
to that which any one of the others has left. 

But this is not enough to say. I think it 
certain, further, that if we take the chief poeti- 
cal names of the Continent since the death 
of Moliére, and, omitting Goethe, confront 
the remaining names with that of Wordsworth, 


nition of poets and poetry as contradistin- 40 the result is the same. Let us take Klopstock, 


guished from a merely national recognition, 
and that in favor both of Milton and of 
Shakespeare the judgment of the high court of 
appeal has finally gone. i 


Lessing, Schiller, Uhland, Rickert, and Heine 
for Germany; Filicaja, Alfieri, Manzoni, and 
Leopardi for Italy; Racine, Boileau, Voltaire, 
André Chénier, Béranger, Lamartine, Musset, 


I come back to M. Renan’s praise of glory,4s M. Victor Hugo (he has been so long cele- 


from which I started. Yes, real glory is a most 
serious thing, glory authenticated by the Am- 
phictyonic Court of final appeal, definite 
glory. And even for poets and poetry, long 


brated that although he still lives I may be 
permitted to name him) for France. Several 
of these, again, have evidently gifts and ex- 
cellences to which Wordsworth can make no 


and difficult as may be the process of arriving so pretension. But in real poetical achievement 


at the right award, the right award comes 
at last, the definitive glory rests where it is 
deserved. Every establishment of such a real 
glory is good and wholesome for mankind at 


it seems to me indubitable that to Wordsworth, 
here again, belongs the palm. It seems to me 
that Wordsworth has left behind him a body 
of poetical work which wears, and will wear, 


large, good and wholesome for the nation ss better on the whole than the performance of 
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any one of these personages, so far more bril- to say that within one single decade of those 
liant and celebrated, most of them, than the years, between 1798 and 1808, almost all his 
homely poet of Rydal. Wordsworth’s perform- really first-rate work was produced. A mass of 
ance in poetry is on the whole, in power, in inferior work remains, work done before and 
interest, in the qualities which give enduring s after this golden prime, imbedding the first- 
freshness, superior to theirs. rate work and clogging it, obstructing our ap- 
This is a high claim to make for Words- proach to it, chilling, not unfrequently, the 
worth. But if it is a just claim, if Wordsworth’s high-wrought mood with which we leave it. 
place among the poets who have appeared in To be recognized far and wide as a great poet, 
the last two or three centuries is after Shakes-10to be possible and receivable as a classic, 
peare, Moliére, Milton, Goethe, indeed, but Wordsworth needs to be relieved of a great 
before all the rest, then in time Wordsworth deal of the poetical baggage which now en- 
will have his due. We shall recognize him in cumbers him. To administer this relief is in- 
his place, as we recognize Shakespeare and dispensable, unless he is to continue to be a 
Milton; and not only we ourselves shall rec- :spoet for the few only,—a poet valued far below 
ognize him, but he will be recognized by his real worth by the world. 
Europe also. Meanwhile, those who recognize There is another thing. Wordsworth classi- 
him already may do well, perhaps, to ask fied his poems not according to any commonly 
themselves whether there are not in the case received plan of arrangement, but according to 
of Wordsworth certain special obstacles which 20 a scheme of mental physiology. He has poems 
hinder or delay his due recognition by others, of the fancy, poems of the imagination, poems 
and whether these obstacles are not in some of sentiment and reflection, and so on. His 
measure removable. categories are ingenious but far-fetched, and 
The Excursion and the Prelude, his poems the result of his employment of them is unsat- 
of greatest bulk, are by no means Words-2zs isfactory. Poems are separated one from an- 
worth’s best work. His best work is in his other which possess a kinship of subject or 
shorter pieces, and many indeed are there of of treatment far more vital and deep than 
these which are of first-rate excellence. But in the supposed unity of mental origin, which 
his seven volumes the pieces of high merit are was Wordsworth’s reason for joining them 
mingled with a mass of pieces very inferior 30 with others. 
to them; so inferior to them that it seems The tact of the Greeks in matters of this 
wonderful how the same poet should have kind was infallible. We may rely upon it that 
produced both. Shakespeare frequently has we shall not improve upon the classification 
lines and passages in a strain quite false, and adopted by the Greeks for kinds of poetry; 
which are entirely unworthy of him. But one 3s that their categories of epic, dramatic, lyric, 
can imagine him smiling if one could meet and so forth, have a natural propriety, and 
him in the Elysian Fields and tell him so; _ should be adhered to. It may sometimes seem 
smiling and replying that he knew it perfectly doubtful to which of two categories a poem 
well himself, and what did it matter? But belongs; whether this or that poem is to be 
with Wordsworth the case is different. Work 40 called, for instance, narrative or lyric, lyric 
altogether inferior, work quite uninspired, flat or elegiac. But there is to be found in every 
and dull, is produced by him with evident un- good poem a strain, a predominant note, 
consciousness of its defects, and he presents which determines the poem as belonging to 
it to us with the same faith and seriousness one of these kinds rather than the other; and 
as his best work. Now a drama or an epic4s here is the best proof of the value of the 
fill the mind, and one does not look beyond _ classification, and of the advantage of adhering 
them; but in a collection of short pieces the to it. Wordsworth’s poems will never produce 
impression made by one piece requires to be their due effect until they are freed from 
continued and sustained by the piece following. their present artificial arrangement, and 
In reading Wordsworth the impression made so grouped more naturally. 


by one of his fine pieces is too often dulled Disengaged from the quantity of inferior 
and spoiled by a very inferior piece coming work which now obscures them, the best poems 
after it. of Wordsworth, I hear many people say, would 


Wordsworth composed verses during a space indeed stand out in great beauty, but they 
of some sixty years; and it is no exaggeration 5; would prove to be very few in number, scarcely 
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more than half a dozen. I maintain, on the life is the most essential part of poetic great- 
other hand, that -what strikes me with admira- ness. I said that a great poet receives his dis- 
tion, what establishes in my opinion Words- tinctive character of superiority from his 
worth’s superiority, is the great and ample application, under the conditions immutably 
body of powerful work which remains to him, 5 fixed by the laws of poetic beauty and poetic 
even after all his inferior work has been truth, from his application, I say, to his sub- 
cleared away. He gives us so much to rest ject, whatever it may be, of the ideas 
upon, so much which communicates his spirit 
and engages ours! 

This is of very great importarice. If it were 
a comparison of single pieces, or of three or which he has acquired for himself. The line 
four pieces, by each poet, I do not say that quoted is Wordsworth’s own; and his supe- 
Wordsworth would stand decisively above  riority arises from his powerful use, in his 
Gray, or Burns, or Coleridge, or Keats, or best pieces, his powerful application to his 
Manzoni, or Heine. It is in his ampler body rs subject, of ideas “on man, on nature, and on 
of powerful work that I find his superiority. human life.” 
His good work itself, his work which counts, Voltaire, with his signal acuteness, most 
is not all of it, of course, of equal value. Some truly remarked that “no nation has treated 
kinds of poetry are in themselves lower kinds in poetry moral ideas with more energy and 
than others. The ballad kind is a lower kind; 20 depth than the English nation.” And he adds: 
the didactic kind, still more, is a lower kind. “There, it seems to me, is the great merit 
Poetry of this latter sort counts, too, some- of the English poets.” Voltaire does not mean, 
times, by its biographical interest partly, not by “treating in poetry moral ideas,” the com- 
by its poetical interest pure and simple; but posing moral and _ didactic poems;—that 
then this can only be when the poet producing 2s brings us but a very little way in poetry. He 
it has the power and importance of Words- means just the same thing as was meant when 
worth, a power and importance which he as-_ I spoke above “of the noble and profound ap- 
suredly did not establish by such didactic plication of ideas to life’; and he means the 
poetry alone. Altogether, it is, I say, by the application of these ideas under the condi- 
great body of powerful and significant work 30 tions fixed for us by the laws of poetic beauty 
which remains to him, after every reduction and poetic truth. If it is said that to call 
and deduction has been made, that Words- these ideas moral ideas is to introduce a 
worth’s superiority is proved. strong and injurious limitation, I answer that 

To exhibit this body of Wordsworth’s best it is to do nothing of the kind, because moral 
work, to clear away obstructions from around 3s ideas are really so main a part of human life. 
it, and to let it speak for itself, is what every The question, how to live, is itself a moral 
lover of Wordsworth should desire. Until idea; and it is the question which most in- 
this has been done, Wordsworth, whom we,  terests every man, and with which, in some 
to whom he is dear, all of us know and feel way or other, he is perpetually occupied. A 
to be so great a poet, has not had a fair4olarge sense is of course to be given to the 
chance before the world. When once it has term moral. Whatever bears upon the ques- 
been done, he will make his way best, not by tion, “how to live,’’ comes under it. 
our advocacy of him, but by his own worth 
and power. We may safely leave, him to «Nor Jove thy life, nor hate; but, what thou liv’st, 
make his way thus, we who believe that a4s Live well; how long or short, permit to heaven.” 
superior worth and power in poetry finds in 
mankind a sense responsive to it and disposed Jn those fine lines Milton utters, as every 
at last to recognize it. Yet at the outset, be- one at once perceives, a moral idea. Yes, but 
fore he has been duly known and recognized, gg too, when Keats consoles the forward- 
we may do Wordsworth a service, perhaps, so onehale lover on the Grecian Urn, the lover 
by indicating in what his superior BOey and arrested and presented in immortal relief by 
worth will be found to consist, and in what the sculptor’s hand before he can kiss, with 
it will not. the line, 

Long ago, in speaking of Homer, I said that 
the noble and profound application of ideas to 55 “Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair—” 


“On man, on nature, and on human life,” 


ra 
fo} 
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he utters a moral idea. When Shakespeare says, 
that 


“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep,” 


he utters a moral idea. 
Voltaire was right in thinking that the 
energetic and profound treatment of moral 


ideas, in this large sense, is what distinguishes ro 


the English poetry. He sincerely meant praise, 
not dispraise or hint of limitation; and they 
err who suppose that poetic limitation is a 
necessary consequence of the fact, the fact 


being granted as Voltaire states it. If whatis 


distinguishes the greatest poets is their pow- 
erful and profound application of ideas to life, 
which surely no good critic will deny, then to 
prefix to the term ideas here the term moral 


makes hardly any difference, because human 20 


life itself is in so preponderating a degree 
moral. 

It is important, therefore, to hold fast to 
this: that poetry is at bottom a criticism of 
life; that the greatness of a poet lies in his 2 
powerful and beautiful application of ideas 
to life——to the question: How to live. Morals 
are often treated in a narrow and false fash- 
ion; they are bound up with systems of 


thought and belief which have had their day; 30 


they are fallen into the hands of pedants and 
professional dealers; they grow tiresome to 
some of us. We find attraction, at times, even 
in a poetry of revolt against them; in a poetry 


which might take for its motto Omar Khe- 3s 


yam’s words: “Let us make up in the tavern 
for the time which we have wasted in the 
mosque.” Or we find attractions in a poetry 
indifferent to them; in a poetry where the 


contents may be what they will, but where 40 


the form is studied and exquisite. We delude 
ourselves in either case; and the best cure 
for our delusion is to let our minds rest upon 
that great and inexhaustible word life, until 


we learn to enter into its meaning. A poetry 4s 


of revolt against moral ideas is a poetry of 
revolt against life; a poetry of indifference 
towards moral ideas is a poetry of indifference 
towards Izfe. 


Epictetus had a happy figure for things like so 


the play of the senses, or literary form and 
finish, or argumentative ingenuity, in com- 
parison with “the best and master thing” for 
us, as he called it, the concern, how to live. 


Some people were afraid of them, he said, 55 


or they disliked and undervalued them. Such 
people were wrong; they were unthankful or 
cowardly. But the things might also be over- 
prized, and treated as final when they are 


s not. They bear to life the relation which inns 


bear to home. “As if a man, journeying home, 
and finding a nice inn on the road, and 
liking it, were to stay forever at the inn! 
Man, thou hast forgotten thine object; thy 
journey was not ¢o this, but through this. 
‘But this inn is taking.’ And how many other 
inns, too, are taking, and how many fields and 
meadows! but as places of passage merely. 
You have an object, which is this: to get 
home, to do your duty to your family, friends, 
and fellow-countrymen, to attain inward free- 
dom, serenity, happiness, contentment. Style 
takes your fancy, arguing takes your fancy, 
and you forget your home and want to make 
your abode with them and to stay with them, 
on the plea that they are taking. Who denies 
that they are taking? but as places of passage, 
as inns. And when I say this, you suppose me 
to be attacking the care for style, the care 
for argument. I am not; I attack the resting 
in them, the not looking to the end which is 
beyond them.” 

Now, when we come across a poet like 
Théophile Gautier, we have a poet who has 
taken up his abode at an inn, and never got 
farther. There may be inducements to this or 
that one of us, at this or that moment, to 
find delight in him, to cleave to him; but after 
all, we do not change the truth about him,— 
we only stay ourselves in his inn along with 
him. And when we come across a poet like 
Wordsworth, who sings 


“Of truth, of grandeur, beauty, love and hope, 
And melancholy fear subdued by faith, 

Of blessed consolations in distress, 

Of moral strength and intellectual power, 
Of joy in widest commonalty spread—” 


then we have a poet intent on “the best and 
master thing,” and who prosecutes his journey 
home. We say, for brevity’s sake, that he deals 
with Jzfe, because he deals with that in which 
life really consists. This is what Voltaire means 
to praise in the English poets,—this dealing 
with what is really life. But always it is the 
mark of the greatest poets that they deal with 
it; and to say that the English poets are 
remarkable for dealing with it, is another way 
of saying, what is true, that in poetry the Eng- 
lish genius has especially shown its power. 

Wordsworth deals with it, and his greatness 
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lies in his dealing with it so powerfully. I And the Wordsworthian is delighted, and thinks 
have named a. number of celebrated poets that here is a sweet union of philosophy and 
above all of whom he, in my opinion, deserves poetry. But the disinterested lover of poetry 
to be placed. He is to be placed above poets will feel that the lines carry us really not a 
like Voltaire, Dryden, Pope, Lessing, Schiller, 5 step farther than the proposition which they 
because these famous personages, with a thou- would interpret; that they are a tissue of ele- 
sand gifts and merits, never, or scarcely ever, vated but abstract verbiage, alien to the very 
attain the distinctive accent and utterance of nature of poetry. 


the high and genuine poets— Or let us come direct to the centre of 
ro Wordsworth’s philosophy, as “‘an ethical sys- 
“Quique pii vates et Pheebo digna locuti,” tem, as distinctive and capable of systemati- 


; cal exposition as Bishop Butler’s’”— 
at all. Burns, Keats, Heine, not to speak of 


others in our list, have this accent;—who can * GEE A dentate aceon 


doubt it? And at the same time they haveis For the calamities of mortal like 
treasures of humor, felicity, passion, for which Exists, one only;—an assured belief 
in Wordsworth we shall look in vain. Where. That the procession of our fate, howe’er 


then, is Wordsworth’s superiority? It is here: Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 


he deals with more of life than they do; he Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
deals with life, as a whole, more powerfully. 20 All accidents, converting them to good.” 
No Wordsworthian will doubt this. Nay, 
the fervent~ Wordsworthian will add, as Mr. That is doctrine such as we hear in church 
Leslie Stephen does, that Wordsworth’s poetry too, religious and philosophic doctrine; and 
is precious because his philosophy is sound; the attached Wordsworthian loves passages 
that his “ethical system is as distinctive and 25 of such doctrine, and brings them forward in 
capable of exposition as Bishop Butler’s”’; that proof of his poet’s excellence. But however 
his poetry is informed by ideas which “fall true the doctrine may be, it has, as here pre- 
spontaneously into a scientific system of sented, none of the characters of poetic truth, 
thought.” But we must be on our guard the kind of truth which we require from a 
against the Wordsworthians, if we want to 30poet, and in which Wordsworth is really strong. 
secure for Wordsworth his due rank as a poet. Even the “intimations” of the famous Ode, 
The Wordsworthians are apt to praise him for those corner-stones of the supposed philoso- 
the wrong things, and to lay far too much phic system of Wordsworth—the idea of the 
stress upon what they call his philosophy. His high instincts and affections coming out in 
poetry is the reality, his philosophy—so far, 35 childhood, testifying of a divine home re- 
at least, as it may put on the form and habit cently left, and fading away as our life pro- 
of “a scientific system of thought,’ and the ceeds,—this idea, of undeniable beauty as a 
more that it puts them on—is the illusion. play of fancy, has itself not the character of 
Perhaps we shall one day learn to make this poetic truth of the best kind; it has no real 
proposition general, and to say: Poetry is the 4o solidity. The instinct of delight in Nature and 
reality, philosophy the illusion. But in Words- her beauty had no doubt extraordinary strength 
worth’s case, at any rate, we cannot do him in Wordsworth himself as a child. But to say 
justice until we dismiss his formal philos- that universally this instinct is mighty in 
ophy. R childhood, and tends to die away afterwards, 
The Excursion abounds with philosophy and 45 is to say what is extremely doubtful. In many 
therefore the Excursion is to the Wordsworth- people, perhaps with the majority of educated 
ian what it never can be to the disinterested persons, the love of nature is nearly imper- 
lover of poetry,—a satisfactory work. “Duty ceptible at ten years old, but strong and op- 
exists,” says Wordsworth, in the Excursion; erative at thirty. In general we may say of 


iS) 


and then he proceeds thus— sothese high instincts of early childhood, the 
base of the alleged systematic philosophy of 

“ , . Immutably survive, Wordsworth, what Thucydides says of the 
For our support, the measures and the forms, arly achievements of the Greek race: “It 
Which an abstract Intelligence supplies, is impossible to speak with certainty of what 


Whose kingdom is, where time and space are 


not.” ss is so remote; but from all that we Can really 
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investigate, I should say that they were no 
very great things.” 

Finally, the “scientific system of thought” 
in Wordsworth gives us at least such poetry 
as this, which the devout Wordsworthian ac- s 
CE is— 


“OQ for the coming of that glorious time 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest. wealth 
And best protection, this Imperial Realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation, on her part, to teach 

Them who are born to serve her and obey; 
Binding herself by statute to secure, 

For all the children whom her soil maintains, 
The rudiments of letters, and inform 

The mind with moral and religious truth.” i 


Wordsworth calls Voltaire dull, and surely the 
production of these un-Voltairian lines must 
have been imposed on him as a judgment! 


One can hear them being quoted at a Social 20 


Science Congress; one can call up the whole 
scene. A great room in one of our dismal 
provincial towns; dusty air and jaded after- 
noon daylight; benches full of men with bald 


heads and women in spectacles; an orator lift- 2s 


ing up his face from a manuscript written 
within and without to declaim these lines of 
Wordsworth; and in the soul of any poor 
child of nature who may have wandered in 


thither, an unutterable sense of lamentation, 3° 


and mourning, and woe! 

“But turn we,” as Wordsworth says, “from 
these bold, bad men,” the haunters of Social 
Science Congresses. And let us be on our guard, 


too, against the exhibitors and extollers of a3s 


“scientific system of thought” in Wordsworth’s 
poetry. The poetry will never be seen aright 
while they thus exhibit it. The cause of its 
greatness is simple, and may be told quite 
simply. Wordsworth’s poetry is great because 
of the extraordinary power with which Words- 
worth feels the joy offered to us in nature, 
the joy offered to us in the simple primary 
affections and duties; and because of the ex- 
traordinary power with which, in case after 
case, he shows us this joy, and renders it 
so as to make us share it. 

The source of joy from which he thus draws 
is the truest and most unfailing source of 


joy accessible to man. It is also accessible uni- so 


versally. Wordsworth brings us word, there- 
fore, according to his own strong and charac- 
teristic line, he brings us word 


“Of joy in widest commonalty spread.” 


n 


Here is an immense advantage for a poet. 
Wordsworth tells of what all seek, and tells 
of it at its truest and best source, and yet a 
source where all may go and draw for it. 

Nevertheless, we are not to suppose that 
everything is precious which Wordsworth, 
standing even at this perennial and beautiful 
source, may give us. Wordsworthians are apt 
to talk as if it must be. They will speak with 
the same reverence of The Sailor’s Mother, 
for example, as of Lucy Gray. They do their 
master harm by such lack of discrimination. 
Lucy Gray is a beautiful success; The Sailor’s 
Mother is a failure. To give aright what he 
wishes to give, to interpret and render suc- 
cessfully, is not always within Wordsworth’s 
own command. It is within no poet’s com- 
mand; here is the part of the Muse, the in- 
spiration, the God, the “not ourselves.” In 
Wordsworth’s case, the accident, for so it may 
almost be called, of inspiration, is of peculiar 
importance. No poet, perhaps, is so evidently 
filled with a new and sacred energy when the 
inspiration is upon him; no poet, when it 
fails him, is so left “weak as is a breaking 
wave.’ I remember hearing him say that 
“Goethe’s poetry was not inevitable enough.” 
The remark is striking and true; no line in 
Goethe, as Goethe said himself, but its maker 
knew well how it came there. Wordsworth 
is right, Goethe’s poetry is not inevitable; not 
inevitable enough. But Wordsworth’s poetry, 
when he is at his best, is inevitable, as in- 
evitable as Nature herself. It might seem that 
Nature not only gave him the matter for 
his poem, but wrote his poem for him. He has 
no style. He was too conversant with Mil- 
ton not to catch at times his master’s manner, 
and he has fine Miltonic lines; but he has no 
assured poetic style of his own, like Milton. 
When he seeks to have a style he falls into 
ponderosity and pomposity. In the Excursion 
we have his style, as an artistic product of 
his own creation; and although Jeffrey com- 


5 pletely failed to recognize Wordsworth’s real 


greatness, he was yet not wrong in saying of 
the Excursion, as a work of poetic style: “This 
will never do.” And yet magical as is that 
power, which Wordsworth has not, of assured 
and possessed poetic style, he has something 
which is an equivalent for it. 

Every one who has any sense for these things 
feels the subtle turn, the heightening, which 
is given to a poet’s verse by his genius for 


ss Style. We can feel it in the 
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“After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well”— 
of Shakespeare; in the 


“. . though fall’n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues’”— 


of Milton. It is the incomparable charm of 
Milton’s power of poetic style which gives 
such worth to Paradise Regained, and makes 
a great poem of a work in which Milton’s im- 


5 penetrating power. 


Still Wordsworth’s use of it has something 
unique and unmatchable. Nature herself seems, 
I say, to take the pen out of his hand, and 
to write for him with her own bare, sheer, 
This arises from two 
causes; from the profound sincereness with 
which Wordsworth feels his subject, and also 
from the profoundly sincere and natural char- 
acter of his subject itself. He can and wili 


agination does not soar high. Wordsworth has !° treat such a subject with nothing but the most 


in constant possession, and at command, no 
style of this kind; but he had too poetic a 
nature, and had read the great poets too well, 
not to catch, as I have already remarked, 


plain, first-hand, almost austere naturalness. 
His expression may often be called bald, as, 
for instance, in the poem of Resolution and 
Independence; but it is bald as the bare moun- 


something of it occasionally. We find it not !5 tain tops are bald, with a baldness which is 


only in his Miltonic lines; we find it in such 
a phrase as this, where the manner is his 
own, not Milton’s— 


“the fierce confederate storm 2 
Of sorrow barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities”; 


although even here, perhaps, the power of 
style which is undeniable, is more properly 


that of eloquent prose than the subtle height- 2; 


ening and change wrought by genuine poetic 
style. It is style, again, and the elevation given 
by style, which chiefly makes the effectiveness 
of Laodameia. Still the right sort of verse to 


choose from Wordsworth, if we are to seize 30 


his true and most characteristic form of ex- 
pression, is a line like this from Michael— 


“And never lifted up a single stone.” 


There is nothing subtle in it, no heightening, no 35 


study of poetic style, strictly so called, at all; 
yet it is expression of the highest and most 
truly expressive kind. 

Wordsworth owed much to Burns, and a 


style of perfect plainness, relying for effect 40 


solely on the weight and force of that which 
with entire fidelity it utters, Burns could show 
him. 


“The poor inhabitant below . 

Was quick to learn and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame; 

But thoughtess follies laid him low 
And stain’d his name.” 


° 


full of grandeur. 

Wherever we meet with the successful bal- 
ance, in Wordsworth, of profound truth of 
subject with profound truth of execution, he 
is unique. His best poems are those which most 
perfectly exhibit this balance. I have a warm 
admiration for Laodameia and for the great 
Ode; but if I am to tell the very truth, I 
find Laodameia not wholly free from some- 
thing artificial, and the great Ode not wholly 
free from something declamatory. If I had 
to pick out poems of a kind most perfectly 
to show Wordsworth’s unique power, I should 
rather choose poems such as Michael, The 
Fountain, The Highland Reaper. And poems 
with the peculiar and unique beauty which 
distinguishes these, Wordsworth produced in 
considerable number; besides very many other 
poems of which the worth, although not so 
rare as the worth of these, is still exceedingly 
high. 

On the whole, then, as I said at the begin- 
ning, not only is Wordsworth eminent by rea- 
son of the goodness of his best work, but he 
is eminent also by reason of the great body 
of good work which he has left to us. With 
the ancients I will not compare him. In 
many respects the ancients are far above us, 
and yet there is something that we demand 


4s which they can never give. Leaving the an- 


cients, let us come to the poets and poetry of 
Christendom. Dante, Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Milton, Goethe are altogether larger and more 
splendid luminaries in the poetical heaven 


Every one will be conscious of a likeness here so than Wordsworth. But I know not where else, 


to Wordsworth; and if Wordsworth did great 
things with this nobly plain manner, we must 
remember, what indeed he himself would al- 
ways have been forward to acknowledge, that 
Burns used it before him. 


among the moderns, we are to find his su- 
periors. 

To disengage the poems which show his 
power, and to present them to the English- 


55 Speaking public and to the world, is the ob- 
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ject of this volume. I by no means say that it 
contains all which in Wordsworth’s poems 
is interesting. Except in the case of Margaret, 
a story composed separately from the rest 
of the Excursion, and which belongs to a dif- 
ferent part of England, I have not ventured 
on detaching portions of poems, or on giving 
any piece otherwise than as Wordsworth him- 
self gave it. But under the conditions im- 
posed by this reserve, the volume contains, I 
think, everything, or nearly everything, which 
may best serve him with the majority of 
lovers of poetry, nothing which may disserve 
him. 

I have spoken lightly of Wordsworthians; 
and if we are to get Wordsworth recognized 
by the public and by the world, we must 
recommend him not in the spirit of a clique, 
but in the spirit of disinterested lovers of 
poetry. But I am a Wordsworthian myself. I 
can read with pleasure and edification Peter 
Bell, and the whole series of Ecclesiastical Son- 
nets, and the address to Mr. Wilkinson’s 
spade, and even the Thanksgiving Ode ;— 


10 


15 


20 


everything of Wordsworth, I think, except 
Vaudracour and Julia. It is not for nothing 
that one has been brought up in the venera- 
tion of a man so truly worthy of homage; 
that one has seen him and heard him, lived 
in his neighborhood, and been familiar with 
his country. No Wordsworthian has a tenderer 
affection for this pure and sage master than 
I, or is less really offended by his defects. But 
Wordsworth is something more than the pure 
and sage master of a small band of devoted 
followers, and we ought not to rest satisfied 
until he is seen to be what he is. He is one 
of the very chief glories of English Poetry; 
and by nothing is England so glorious as by 
her poetry. Let us lay aside every weight 
which hinders our getting him recognized as 
this, and let our one study be to bring to 
pass, as widely as possible and as truly as 
possible, his own word concerning his poems: 
“They will cooperate with the benign ten- 
dencies in human nature and society, and 
will, in their degree, be efficacious in mak- 
ing men wiser, better, and happier.” 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 
(1825-1895) 


The first of the essays of Huxley here re- 
produced is the Autobiography. The fact that one 
feels the need of important items of informa- 
tion to supplement this autobiographic sketch is 
evidence both of Huxley’s modesty and of his 
certainty that his fame rested on more solid 
foundations than could be laid by any claims of 
his own. 

His interest in education, especially elementary 
education, was doubtless heightened by his reali- 
zation of the inadequacy of his own early train- 
ing. For two years—from the age of eight to 
ten—he attended the school at Ealing in which 
his father was a teacher. When his father with- 
drew from the school to accept a commercial 
position, Huxley was left largely to his own 
resources. “He read everything he could lay his 
hands on in his father’s library. Not satisfied 
with the ordinary length of the day, he used, 
when a boy of twelve, to light his candle before 
dawn, pin a blanket around his shoulders, and 
sit up in bed to read dutton’s Geology.’} His 
early scientific bend of mind is further evidenced 
by the incident of the post-mortem examination, 
recounted in the Autobiography. 

The turning point in his life came in 1839. 
During that year both of his sisters married 
doctors. One of his brothers-in-law began giv- 
ing him some instruction in medicine. Two years 
later he went to Rotherhithe, a poor district in 
the east end of London, as assistant to Dr. 
Chandler, before entering on the formal study of 
medicine. “Here I had,” he says, “an opportunity 
of seeing for myself something of the way the 
poor live. Not much, indeed, but still enough 
to give a terrible foundation of real knowledge 
to my speculations,” The result of this early— 
as well as much later—experience appears in 
The Struggle for Existence in Human Society. 

In 1842 both he and his brother received free 
scholarships in the Charing Cross Hospital. The 
application for his admission stated, “He has a 
fair knowledge of Latin, reads French with fa- 
cility, and knows something of German.” That a 
boy of seventeen, who had had only two years 
of formal schooling, should be able to offer 
such training is sufficient evidence of the value 
of his process of self-education. In 1840 at the 
age of fifteen he had begun keeping a journal, en- 
titled Thoughts and Doings. The entries for 1841 
show that he had begun the study of German, 
Italian, Greek, and Latin, besides preparing him- 
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self for the matriculation examination of London 
University in mathematics, chemistry, history, 
and natural philosophy. 

Of his medical education he says, “I worked 
extremely hard when it pleased me, and when 
it did not—which was a frequent case—I was 
extremely idle.” His idleness, however, seems to 
have conformed to Stevenson’s definition, for it 
did not consist in doing nothing. One of his 
fellow students reports that while the others 
used to go out into the court of the hospital 
to amuse themselves after the lectures were over, 
they would see Huxley bending over a micro- 
scope. The window before which he regularly 
sat came to be called “The Sign of the Head 
and Microscope.” The result was that he won 
several prizes and a gold medal in anatomy and 
physiology. Moreover he published at the age 
of nineteen his first scientific paper, in which he 
announced the discovery at the root of the hu- 
man hair of an hitherto unknown membrane, 
since called “Huxley’s layer.” 

The four years between 1846 and 1850 Huxley 
spent as assistant-surgeon on her Majesty’s ship, 
the Rattlesnake, which was sent out to explore 
and chart the waters of the British possessions 
in the southern hemisphere. Three years of 
this time were spent in Australia. 

On his return to England, he found that his 
scientific papers which had been published dur- 
ing his absence had attracted the attention of 
the leaders of science in England. They were “all 
immensely civil and ready to help him on tooth 
and nail”; but he soon discovered that “a man 
of science may earn great distinction but not 
bread.” He was ambitious to secure some ap- 
pointment that would enable him to carry out 
two objects that he had in view. First, he wished 
to publish the results of the investigations that 
he had carried on during the cruise of the Rat- 
tlesnake. His intention was to devote his life to 
the study of science. He wrote to his sister: “I 
don’t know and don’t care whether I shall ever be 
what is called a great man. I will leave my 
mark somewhere, and it shall be clear and dis- 
tinct. I. H. H: his mark, and free from the 
abominable blur of cant, humbug, and _ self- 
seeking which surrounds everything in the pres- 
ent world.” ... “If I had 400 a year, I would 
never let my name appear to anything I did or 
shall ever do.” 

In the second place, he wished to have an in- 
come that would enable him to marry Miss 
Henrietta Heathorne of Sydney, to whom he had 
become engaged while in Australia. He wrote: 
“The worst of it is I have no ambition except 
as a means to an end, and that end is the posses- 
sion of a sufficient income to marry upon.” He 
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was often discouraged as to the prospect of 
carrying out both of these objects and was 
tempted to emigrate to Australia and take up the 
practice of medicine. He wrote to Miss Hea- 
thorne: “A man who chooses a life of science 
chooses not a life of poverty, but, so far as I 
can see, a life of mnothing....For my own 
credit, for the sake of gratifying those who have 
hitherto helped me on—nay, for the sake of 
truth and science itself, I must work out fairly 
and fully complete what I have begun.” His reso- 
lution was strengthened by the very great honor 
which came to him, wholly unexpectedly, of 
election to the Royal Society at the age of 
twenty-six. 

He has written in the Autobiography of his 
attempts to secure a professorship, and partic- 
ularly of his application at the University of 
Toronto, which secured an unenviable immor- 
tality by declining in the same year to appoint 
Huxley and Tyndall to its faculty. Finally in 
1854 he was offered an appointment as lecturer 
in the Government School of Mines at a salary 
of £200 a year. This was soon followed by an- 
other appointment as Naturalist of the Coast 
Survey at the same salary, and also that of lec- 
turer at St. Thomas’s Hospital. The income from 
these positions and from other incidental lectures 
enabled him after eight years of waiting to marry 
Miss Heathorne in 1855, to establish his home in 
London, and to devote his life to science. 

For forty years, from 1855 to his death in 
1895, with the exception of holidays enforced 
because of ill health, he worked arduously in 
furthering the cause of science and of scientific 
education. It is impossible in a brief space even 
to enumerate the achievements of so active and 
so versatile a man. To the last he kept up his 
investigations in spite of the increasing demands 
upon his time by other duties. His fame as a 
scientist is overshadowed by that of his con- 
temporary, Darwin, and by his own greater 
reputation as a popularizer of science. But be- 
ginning with his earliest paper, written at the 
age of nineteen, he made numerous discoveries 
in the fields of physiology, anatomy, paleontology, 
and anthropology. His biographer—and son— 
Leonard Huxley, lists 173 titles of his scientific 
monographs. 

He says in the Autobiography: “I have sub- 
ordinated any reasonable, or unreasonable, am- 
bition for scientific fame which I may have per- 
mitted myself to entertain to other ends: to the 
popularization of science: to the development of 
scientific education: to the endless series of 
battles over evolution: and to untiring oppo- 
sition to that ecclesiastical spirit, that clericalism 
which in England, as everywhere else, and to 
whatever denomination it may belong, is the 
deadly enemy of science.” 

He began early his service in the popularizing 
of science. In 1852 he delivered his first popular 
address before The Royal Institution, On Animal 
Individuality. In 1855, he began his first regular 
course of lectures to working men. He wrote: 
“I want the working classes to understand that 
Science and her ways are great facts for them 
—that physical virtue is the base of all other, 


and that they are to be clean and temperate and 
all the rest—not because fellows in black with 
white ties tell them so, but because these are 
plain and patent laws of nature which they must 
obey ‘under penalties.’ 

“T am sick of the dilettante middle class, and 
mean to try what I can do with these hard- 
handed fellows who live among facts.” 

The most famous of his writings—and justly 
so—are these popular lectures. Their most strik- 
ing characteristic is their lucidity, an indispensa- 
ble merit of lectures on abstruse scientific subjects 
delivered to an audience untrained in science. 
This clearness is not a happy accident, but the 
result of painstaking effort. Huxley said, “Some- 
times I write essays half-a-dozen times before 
I can get them into proper shape, and I believe 
I become more fastidious as I grow older.” He 
realized that “the power of teaching a little 
depends on knowing a great deal.’ His theory 
of style was, “say that which has to be said in 
such language that you can. stand cross- 
examination on each word.” He achieved that 
mastery of clear expression which was the sine 
qua non of success. But there are other virtues 
which are obvious to the most casual reader; 
the homely idiomatic diction, the striking figures 
and illustrations, the harmony and rhythm of 
the phrasing, the imaginative power—almost Mil- 
tonic at times—in presenting the cosmic forces 
of which he speaks. 

Believing that science had been the most im- 
portant single factor in the development of mod- 
ern life, Huxley naturally considered that any 
education which ignored training in science was a 
one-sided and inadequate preparation for life. 
But he was more than a propagandist for the 
inclusion of science in the curriculum of schools 
and colleges. He served in 1870 as a member of 
the newly established School Board for London. 
In this capacity he advocated a comprehensive 
program for elementary education that would 
include physical training, moral training, and 
intellectual discipline; and he placed the greatest 
emphasis on the necessity of moral training, 
without which intellectual discipline would turn 
men into “the subtlest of all the beasts of the 
field.” 

He was especially interested in securing for 
women the same opportunity of education as was 
provided for men. “The mind of the average 
girl,’ he wrote, “is less different from that of 
the average boy, than the mind of one boy is 
from that of another: so that whatever argument 
justifies a given education for all boys justifies its 
application to girls as well. So far from imposing 
artificial restriction upon the acquirement of 
knowledge by women, throw every facility in 
their way. They will be none the less sweet for 
a little wisdom: and the golden hair will not 
curl less gracefully outside the head by reason 
of there being brains within.” 

Although he was interested in all phases of 
education, his chief energies were devoted to 
gaining a proper place for science in the educa- 
tional system, and, as a means to that end, of 
seeing that teachers of science were properly 
trained for their work. For such teachers he 
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personally conducted a summer training school 
in which he introduced the laboratory method of 
teaching in both botany and zoology. 

The publication in 1859 of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species created a new demand on Huxley’s re- 
sources of time and strength. From the first, he 
saw the epoch-making significance of Darwin’s 
theory of evolution. He said, “The only rational 
course for those who had no other object than 
the attainment of truth was to accept ‘Darwin- 
ism’ as a working hypothesis and see what could 
be made of it.” On the scientific side, he devoted 
himself as an anatomist to applying the theory 
to the vexed question of the origin of man, and 
became the chief protagonist of the doctrine of 
the evolution of man from the ape. Furthermore 
Huxley became what Darwin called his “general 
agent” in advocating and defending the general 
theory by scientific papers, popular lectures, and 
controversial articles. Huxley describes himself 
more picturesquely as “Darwin’s bulldog,” and 
the phrase is apt illustration of his faculty for 
choosing expressive imagery. Certainly he showed 
the courage, the tenacity, and the loyalty of the 
bull-dog in the battle which he waged for nearly 
thirty-five years on behalf of evolution. 

He foresaw the violent opposition that the doc- 
trine would meet from the church. But he felt 
that there was inevitable antagonism between 
science and the dogmas of the church. He wrote 
to Charles Kingsley in 1860: “If that great and 
powerful instrument for good or evil, the Church 
of England, is to be saved from being shivered 
into fragments by the advancing tide of science 
. .. it must be by the efforts of men who, like 
yourself, see your way to the combination of 
the practice of the Church with the spirit of 
science.” He was the more free to become field 
marshal in this warfare between science and the 
traditional orthodoxy, because he was an agnos- 
tic. Huxley invented this term to describe his 
own attitude toward religious belief. He says, “I 
neither deny nor affirm the immortality of man. 
I see no reason for believing in it, but on the 
other hand, I have no means of disproving it.” 

He believed ‘that a deep sense of religion was 
compatible with the entire absence of theology,’ 
‘that science and her methods gave a resting- 
place independent of authority and _ tradition,’ 
“that there is no alleviation for the sufferings of 
mankind except veracity of thought and action.’ 
Science was his religion. His creed he expressed 
as follows: “In matters of the intellect, follow 
your reason as far as it will take you, without 
regard to any other consideration... . Do not 
pretend that conclusions are certain which are 
not demonstrated or demonstrable.” 
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And when I consider, in one view, the many things 
. which I have upon my hands, I feel the burlesque 
of being employed in this manner at my time of life. 
But, in another view, and taking in all circumstances, 


This principle of veracity in thought and in 
conduct guided his whole life. He wrote: “The 
longer I live, the more obvious it is to me that 
the most sacred act of a man’s life is to say and 
to feel, ‘I believe such and such to be true.’.. . 
One thing people shall not call me with justice 
and that is—a liar.” 

The last years of his life were spent at his 
new home at Eastbourne by the sea, where he 
had retired after a vain attempt to recover his 
health by trips to Switzerland and to Italy. But 
it was impossible for him to give up abruptly 
the ceaseless activity of his life. He was engaged 
in controversial writing on the subject of evolu- 
tion almost until his death, which occurred after 
a long illness on June 29, 1895. 

“By his special direction, three lines from a 
poem written by his wife, were inscribed on his 
tombstone—lines inspired by his own robust 
conviction that, all questions of the future apart, 
this life as it can be lived, pain, sorrow, and 
evil notwithstanding, is worth—and well worth 
—the living !— 


‘Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep: 
For still He giveth His beloved sleep, 
And if an endless sleep He wills, so best.’” 
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these things, as trifling as they may appear, no less 
than things of greater importance, seem to be put 
upon me to do... Bishop Butler to the Duchess 
of Somerset. 


The “many things” to which the Duchess’s 
correspondent here refers are the repairs 
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and improvements of the episcopal seat at 
Auckland. I doubt: if the great apologist, 
greater in nothing than in the simple dignity 
of his character, would have considered the 


room when the horrified nurse shut down 
the sash. If that well-meaning woman had 
only abstained from her ill-timed interference, 
the swarm might have settled on my lips, and 


writing an account of himself as a thing which s I should have been endowed with that mel- 


could be put upon him to do whatever cir- 
cumstances might be taken in. But the good 
bishop lived in an age when a man might 
write books and yet be permitted to keep 
his private existence to himself; in the pre- 
Boswellian epoch, when the germ of the 
photographer lay in the womb of the distant 
future, and the interviewer who pervades our 
age was an unforeseen, indeed unimaginable, 
birth of time. 

At present, the most convinced believer in 
the aphorism “Bene qui latuit, bene vixit,” 
is not always able to act up to it. An im- 
portunate person informs him that his portrait 
is about to be published and will be accom- 
panied by a biography which the importunate 
person proposes to write. The sufferer knows 
what that means; either he undertakes to re- 
vise the “biography” or he does not. In the 
former case, he makes himself responsible; 
in the latter, he allows the publication of a 
mass of more or less fulsome inaccuracies for 
which he will be held responsible by those 
who are familiar with the prevalent art of self- 


lifluous eloquence which, in this country, leads 
far more surely than worth, capacity, or honest 
work, to the highest places in Church and 
State. But the opportunity was lost, and I 


1o have been obliged to content myself through 


life with saying what I mean in the plainest 
of plain language, than which, I suppose, there 
is no habit more ruinous to a man’s prospects 
of advancement. 

Why I was christened Thomas Henry I do 
not know; but it is a curious chance that my 
parents should have fixed for my usual de- 
nomination upon the name of that particular 
Apostle with whom I have always felt most 


20 sympathy. Physically and mentally I am the 


son of my mother so completely—even down 
to peculiar movements of the hands, which 
made their appearance in me as I reached 
the age she had when I noticed them—that I 


zs can hardly find any trace of my father in 


myself, except an inborn faculty for draw- 
ing, which unfortunately, in my case, has 
never been cultivated, a hot temper, and that 
amount of tenacity of purpose which un- 


advertisement. On the whole, it may be better 30 friendly observers sometimes call obstinacy. 


to get over the “burlesque of being employed 
in this manner” and do the thing himself. 

It was by reflections of this kind*that, some 
years ago, I was led to write and permit the 
publication of the subjoined sketch. 


I was born about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing on the 4th of May, 1825, at Ealing, which 
was, at that time, as quiet a little country 
village as could be found within a half-a-dozen 
miles of Hyde Park Corner. Now it is a sub- 
urb of London with, I believe, 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. My father was one of the masters in 
a large semi-public school which at one time 
had a high reputation. I am not aware that 
any portents preceded my arrival in this world, 
but, in my childhood, I remember hearing a 
traditional account of the manner in which 
I lost the chance of an endowment of great 
practical value. The windows of my mother’s 
room were open, in consequence of the un- 
usual warmth of the weather. For the same 
reason, probably, a neighbouring beehive had 
swarmed, and the new colony, pitching on the 


My mother was a slender brunette, of an 


emotional and energetic temperament, and pos- 


sessed of the most piercing black eyes I ever 
saw in a woman’s head. With no more educa- 


35 tion than other women of the middle classes 


in her day, she had an excellent mental ca- 
pacity. Her most distinguishing characteristic, 
however, was rapidity of thought. If one ven- 
tured to suggest she had not taken much time 


4o tO arrive at any conclusion, she would say, 


“I cannot help it, things flash across me.” 
That peculiarity has been passed on to me in 
full strength; it has often stood me in good 
stead; it has sometimes played me sad tricks, 


45 and it has always been a danger. But, after 


all, if my time were to come over again, there 
is nothing I would less willingly part with 
than my inheritance of mother wit. 

I have next to nothing to say about my 


so Childhood. In later years my mother, looking 


at me almost reproachfully, would some- 
times say, “Ah! you were such a pretty boy!” 
whence I had no difficulty in concluding that 
I had not fulfilled my early promise in the 


window-sill, was making its way into thes; matter of looks. In fact, I have a distinct 
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recollection of certain curls of which I was 
vain, and of a-conviction that I closely re- 
sembled that handsome, courtly gentleman, 
Sir Herbert Oakley, who was vicar of our 
parish, and who was as a god to us country 
folk, because he was occasionally visited by 
the then Prince George of Cambridge. I re- 
member turning my pinafore wrong side for- 
wards in order to represent a surplice, and 
preaching to my mother’s maid in the kitchen 
as nearly as possible in Sir Herbert’s manner 
one Sunday morning when the rest of the 
family were at church. That is the earliest 
indication I can call to mind of the strong 


clerical affinities which my friend Mr. Herbert 1s 


Spencer has always ascribed to me, though I 
fancy they have for the most part remained 
in a latent state. 

My regular school training was of the 
briefest, perhaps fortunately, for though my 
way of life has made me acquainted with all 
sorts and conditions of men, from the highest 
to the lowest, I deliberately affirm that the 
society I fell into at school was the worst I 
have ever known. We boys were average lads, 
with much the same inherent capacity for 
good and evil as any others; but the people 
who were set over us cared about as much 
for our intellectual and moral welfare as if 


they were baby-farmers. We were left to the 30 


operation of the struggle for existence among 
ourselves, and bullying was the least of the 
ill practices current among us. Almost the 
only cheerful reminiscence in connection with 


the place which arises in my mind is that 35 


of a battle I had with one of my classmates, 
who had bullied me until I could stand it no 
longer. I was a very slight lad, but there 
was a wild-cat element in me which, when 


roused, made up for lack of weight, and I 4o 


licked my adversary effectually. However, one 
of my first experiences of the extremely rough- 
and-ready nature of justice, as exhibited by 
the course of things in general, arose out of 


the fact that I—the victor—had a black eye, 4s 


while he—the vanquished—had none, so that 
I got into disgrace and he did not. We made 
it up, and thereafter I was unmolested. One 
of the greatest shocks I ever received in my 


life was to be told a dozen years afterwards 50 


by the groom who brought me my horse in a 
stable-yard in Sydney that he was my quon- 
dam antagonist. He had a long story of family 
misfortune to account for his position, but 


cautiously with mysterious strangers in New 
South Wales, and on inquiry I found that the 
unfortunate young man had not only been 
“sent out,” but had undergone more than one 
colonial conviction. 

As I grew older, my great desire was to be 
a mechanical engineer, but the fates were 
against this and, while very young, I com- 
menced the study of medicine under a medical 
brother-in-law. But, though the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers would certainly not own 
me, I am not sure that I have not all along 
been a sort of mechanical engineer in partibus 
infidelium. I am now occasionally horrified to 
think how very little I ever knew or cared 
about medicine as the art of healing. The only 
part of my professional course which really 
and deeply interested me was physiology, 
which is the mechanical engineering of living 
machines; and, notwithstanding that natural 
science has been my proper business, I am 
afraid there is very little of the genuine 
naturalist in me. I never collected anything, 
and species work was always a burden to me; 
what I cared for was the architectural and 
engineering part of the business, the working 
out of the wonderful unity of plan in the 
thousands and thousands of diverse living 
constructions, and the modifications of similar 
apparatuses to serve diverse ends. The extraor- 
dinary attraction I felt towards the study of 
the intricacies of living structure nearly proved 
fatal to me at the outset. I was a mere boy 
—I think between thirteen and fourteen years 
of age—when I was taken by some older 
student friends of mine to the first post- 
mortem examination I ever attended. All my 
life I have been most unfortunately sensitive 
to the disagreeables which attend anatomical 
pursuits, but on this occasion my curiosity 
overpowered all other feelings, and I spent 
two or three hours in gratifying it. I did not 
cut myself, and none of the ordinary symp- 
toms of dissection-poison supervened, but 
poisoned I was somehow, and I remember 
sinking into a strange state of apathy. By way 
of a last chance, I was sent to the care of 
some good, kind people, friends of my father’s, 
who lived in a farmhouse in the heart of War- 
wickshire. I remember staggering from my 
bed to the window on the bright spring morn- 
ing after my arrival, and throwing open the 
casement. Life seemed to come back on the 
wings of the breeze, and to this day the 


at that time it was necessary to deal very s5 faint odor of wood-smoke, like that which 
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floated across the farm-yard in the early 
morning, is as good to me as the “sweet south 
upon a bed of violets.” I soon recovered, 
but for years I suffered from occasional 
paroxysms of internal pain, and from that 
time my constant friend, hypochondriacal 
dyspepsia, commenced his half century of co- 
tenancy of my fleshly tabernacle. 

Looking back on my “Lehrjahre,” I am 
sorry to say that I do not think that any ac- 
count of my doings as a student would tend 
to edification. In fact, I should distinctly 
warn ingenuous youth to avoid imitating my 
example. I worked extremely hard when it 
pleased me, and when it did not—which was 
a very frequent case—I was extremely idle 
(unless making caricatures of one’s pastors 
and masters is to be called a branch of in- 
dustry), or else wasted my energies in wrong 
directions. I read everything I could lay hands 
upon, including novels, and took up all sorts 
of pursuits to drop them again quite as 
speedily. No doubt it was very largely my 
own fault, but the only instruction from which 
I ever obtained the proper effect of education 
was that which I received from Mr. Wharton 
Jones, who was the lecturer on physiology at 
the Charing Cross School of Medicine. The 
extent and precision of his knowledge im- 


write to Sir William Burnett, at that time 
Director-General for the Medical Service of 
the Navy, for an appointment. I thought this 
rather a strong thing to do, as Sir William 


5 was personally unknown to me, but my cheery 


friend would not listen to my scruples, so I 
went to my lodgings and wrote the best 
letter I could devise. A few days afterwards 
I received the usual official circular of ac- 


1o knowledgment, but at the bottom there was 


written an instruction to call at Somerset 
House on such a day. I thought that looked 
like business, so at the appointed time I called 
and sent in my card, while I waited in Sir 


1s William’s ante-room. He was a tall, shrewd- 


looking old gentleman, with a broad Scotch 
accent—and I think I see him now as he en- 
tered with my card in his hand. The first 
thing he did was to return it, with the frugal 


zo reminder that I should probably find it use- 


ful on some other occasion. The second was to 
ask whether I was an Irishman. I suppose 
the air of modesty about my appeal must 
have struck him. I satisfied the Director- 


z5 General that I was English to the backbone, 


and he made some inquiries as to my student 
career, finally desiring me to hold myself 
ready for examination. Having passed this, 
I was in Her Majesty’s Service, and entered 


pressed me greatly, and the severe exact-300n the books of Nelson’s old ship, the Victory, 


ness of his method of lecturing was quite 
to my taste. I do not know that I have ever 
felt so much respect for anybody as a teacher 
before or since. I worked hard to obtain his 
approbation, and he was extremely kind and 
helpful to the youngster who, I am afraid, 
took up more of his time than he had any 
right to do. It was he who suggested the 
publication of my first scientific paper—a 
very little one—in the Medical Gazette of 
1845, and most kindly corrected the literary 
faults which abounded in it, short as it was; 
for at that time, and for many years after- 
wards, I detested the trouble of writing, and 
would take no pains over it. 

It was in the early spring of 1846, that, 
having finished my obligatory medical studies 
and passed the first M.D. examination at the 
London University—though I was still too 


for duty at Haslar Hospital, about a couple 
of months after I made my application. 

My official chief at Haslar was a very re- 
markable person, the late Sir John Richard- 


35 son, an excellent naturalist, and far-famed as 


an indomitable Arctic traveller. He was a silent, 
reserved man, outside the circle of his family 
and intimates; and, having a full share of 
youthful vanity, I was extremely disgusted to 


4o find that “Old John,” as we irreverent young- 


sters called him, took not the slightest notice 
of my worshipful self either the first time I 
attended him, as it was my duty to do, or 
for some weeks afterwards. I am afraid to 


45 think of the lengths to which my tongue may 


have run on the subject of the churlishness 
of the chief, who was, in truth, one of the 
kindest-hearted and most considerate of men. 
But one day, as I was crossing the hospital 


young to qualify at the College of Surgeons s° square, Sir John stopped me, and heaped 


—I was talking to a fellow-student (the pres- 
ent eminent physician, Sir Joseph Fayrer), 
and wondering what I should do to meet the 
imperative necessity for earning my own 


coals of fire on my head by telling me that 
he had tried to get me one of the resident 
appointments, much coveted by the assistant- 
surgeons, but that the Admiralty had put in 


bread, when my friend suggested that I should ss another man. “However,” said he, “I mean to 
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keep you here. till I can get you something 
you will like,” and turned upon his heel 
without waiting for the thanks I stammered 
out. That explained how it was I had not 
been packed off to the West Coast of Africa 
like some of my juniors, and why, eventually, 
I remained altogether seven months at Haslar. 

After a long interval, during which “Old 
John” ignored my existence almost as com- 
pletely as before, he stopped me again as 
we met in a casual way, and describing the 
service on which the Rattlesnake was likely 
to be employed, said that Captain Owen 
Stanley, who was to command the ship, had 
asked him to recommend an assistant surgeon 
who knew something of science; would I like 
that? Of course I jumped at the offer. “Very 
well, I give you leave; go to London at once 
and see Captain Stanley.” I went, saw my 
future commander, who was very civil to me, 
and promised to ask that I should be appointed 
to his ship, as in due time I was. It is a 
singular thing that, during the few months 
of my stay at Haslar, I had among my mess- 
mates two future Directors-General of the 
Medical Service of the Navy (Sir Alexander 
Armstrong and Sir John Watt-Reid), with the 
present President of the College of Physicians 
and my kindest of doctors, Sir Andrew Clark. 


ficers were as good fellows as sailors ought 

to be and generally are, but, naturally, they 

neither knew nor cared anything about my 

pursuits, nor understood why I should be 
5 so zealous in pursuit of the objects which 
my friends, the middies, christened ‘“Buffons,” 
after the title conspicuous on a volume of 
the “Suites @ Buffon,’ which stood on my 
shelf in the chart room. 

During the four years of our absence, I 
sent home communication after communica- 
tion to the “Linnean Society,” with the same 
result as that obtained by Noah when he sent 
the raven out of his ark. Tired at last of 
15 hearing nothing about them, I determined to 

do or die, and in 1849 I drew up a more elab- 

orate paper and forwarded it to the Royal 

Society. This was my dove, if I had only 

known it. But owing to the movements of 
2o the ship, I heard nothing of that either until 

my return to England in the latter end of 
the year 1850, when I found that it was 
printed and published, and that a huge packet 
of separate copies awaited me. When I hear 


10 


25 some of my young friends complain of want 


of sympathy and encouragement, I am in- 
clined to think that my naval life was not the 
least valuable part of my education. 

Three years after my return were occupied 


Life on board Her Majesty’s ships in those 30 by a battle between my scientific friends on 


days was a very different affair from what it 
is now, and ours was exceptionally rough, as 
we were often many months without receiving 
letters or seeing any civilized people but our- 


the one hand and the Admiralty on the other, 
as to whether the latter ought, or ought not, 
to act up to the spirit of a pledge they had 
given to encourage officers who had done 


selves. In exchange, we had the interest of 35 scientific work by contributing to the expense 


being about the last voyagers, I suppose, to 
whom it could be possible to meet with peo- 
ple who knew nothing of fire-arms—as we did 
on the south coast of New Guinea—and of 


of publishing mine. At last the Admiralty, 
getting tired, I suppose, cut short the discus- 
sion by ordering me to join a ship, which thing 
I declined to do, and as Rastignac, in the 


making acquaintance with a variety of inter- 40 Pére Goriot says to Paris, I said to London 


esting savage and semi-civilized people. But, 
apart from experience of this kind and the 
opportunities offered for scientific work, to 
me, personally, the cruise was extremely valu- 


“a nous deux.” I desired to obtain a Professor- 
ship of either Physiology or Comparative 
Anatomy, and as vacancies occurred I applied, 
but in vain. My friend, Professor Tyndall, and 


able. It was good for me to live under sharp 4s I were candidates at the same time, he for 


discipline; to -be down on the realities of ex- 
istence by living on bare necessaries; to find 
out how extremely well worth living life 
seemed to be when one woke up from a night’s 


the Chair of Physics and I for that of Natural 
History in the University of Toronto, which, 
fortunately, as it turned out, would not look 
at either of us. I say fortunately, not from 


rest on a soft plank, with the sky for canopy so any lack of respect for Toronto, but because 


and cocoa and weevilly biscuit the sole pros- 
pect for breakfast; and, more especially, to 
learn to work for the sake of what I got for 
myself out of it, even if it all went to the 


I soon made up my mind that London was 
the place for me, and hence I have steadily 
declined the inducements to leave it, which 
have at various times been offered. At last, 


bottom and I along with it. My brother of-ss in 1854, on the translation of my warm friend 
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Edward Forbes, to Edinburgh, Sir Henry de la 
Beche, the Director-General of the Geological 
Survey, offered me the post Forbes vacated of 
Paleontologist and Lecturer on Natural His- 
tory. I refused the former point blank, and ac- 5 
cepted the latter only provisionally, telling 
Sir Henry that I did not care for fossils, 
and that I should give up Natural History 
as soon as I could get a physiological post. 
But I held the office for thirty-one years, and 
a large part of my work has been paleontologi- 
cal. 

At that time I disliked public speaking, and 
had a firm conviction that I should break 
down every time I opened my mouth. I be- 
lieve I had every fault a speaker could have 
(except talking at random or indulging in 
rhetoric), when I spoke to the first important 
audience I ever addressed, on a Friday eve- 
ning at the Royal Institution, in 1852. Yet, 
I must confess to having been guilty, malgré 
moi, of as much public speaking as most of 
my contemporaries, and for the last ten 
years it ceased to be so much of a bugbear to 
me. I used to pity myself for having to go 
through this training, but I am now more 
disposed to compassionate the unfortunate 
audiences, especially my ever-friendly hearers 
at the Royal Institution, who were the sub- 


jects of my oratorical experiments. 30 


The last thing that it would be proper for 
me to do would be to speak of the work of my 
life, or to say at the end of the day whether 
U think I have earned my wages or not. Men 


are said to be partial judges of themselves. 35 


Young men may be, I doubt if old men are. 
Life seems terribly foreshortened as they 
look back, and the mountain they set them- 
selves to climb in youth turns out to be a 
mere spur of immeasurably higher ranges 
when, with failing breath, they reach the 
top. But if I may speak of the objects I 
have had more or less definitely in view since 
I began the ascent of my hillock, they are 
briefly these: To promote the increase of 
natural knowledge and to forward the applica- 
tion of scientific methods of investigation to 
all the problems of life to the best of my 
ability, in the conviction which has grown 


with my growth and strengthened with my so 


strength, that there is no alleviation for the 
sufferings of mankind except veracity of 
thought and of action, and the resolute facing 
of the world as it is when the garment 
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hidden its uglier features is stripped off. 

It is with this intent that I have subordi- 
nated any reasonable, or unreasonable, ambi- 
tion for scientific fame which I may have 
permitted myself to entertain to other ends; 
to the popularization of science; to the de- 
velopment and organisation of scientific edu- 
cation; to the endless series of battles and 
skirmishes over evolution; and to untiring 
opposition to that ecclesiastical spirit, that 
clericalism, which in England, as everywhere 
else, and to whatever denomination it may 
belong, is the deadly enemy of science. 

In striving for the attainment of these ob- 
jects, I have been but one among many, and 
I shall be well content to be remembered, or 
even not remembered, as such. Circumstances, 
among which I am proud to reckon the de- 
voted kindness of many friends, have led 
to my occupation of various prominent posi- 
tions, among which the Presidency of the 
Royal Society is the highest. It would be mock 
modesty on my part, with these and other 
scientific honours which have been bestowed 


25 upon me, to pretend that I have not succeeded 


in the career which I have followed, rather 
because I was driven into it than of my own 
free will; but I am afraid I should not count 
even these things as marks of success if I 
could not hope that I had somewhat helped 
that movement of opinion which has been 
called the New Reformation. 


THE METHOD OF SCIENTIFIC 
INVESTIGATION 


The method of scientific investigation is 
nothing but the expression of the necessary 
mode of working of the human mind. It is 
simply the mode at which all phenomena are 
reasoned about, rendered precise and exact. 
There is no more difference, but there is just 
the same kind of difference, between the 
mental operations of a man of science and 
those of an ordinary person, as there is be- 
tween the operations and methods of a baker 
or of a butcher weighing out his goods in 
common scales, and the operations of a chem- 
ist in performing a difficult and complex 
analysis by means of his balance and finely 
graduated weights. It is not that the action 
of the scales in the one case, and the balance 


of make-believe by which pious hands havess in the other, differ in the principles of their 
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construction er manner of working; but the 
beam of one is set on an infinitely finer axis 
than the other, and of course turns by the 
addition of a much smaller weight. 

You will understand this better, perhaps, if 
I give you some familiar example. You have 
all heard it repeated, I dare say, that men of 
science work by means of induction and de- 
duction, and that by the help of these opera- 


tions, they, in a sort of sense, wring from: 


Nature certain other things, which are called 
natural laws, and causes, and that out of 
these, by some cunning skill of their own, 
they build up hypotheses and theories. And 
it is imagined by many, that the operations 
of the common mind can be by no means 
compared with these processes, and that they 
have to be acquired by a sort of special ap- 
prenticeship to the craft. To hear all these 
large words, you would think that the mind 
of a man of science must be constituted dif- 
ferently from that of his fellow men; but if 
you will not be frightened by terms, you will 
discover that you are quite wrong, and that 
all these terrible apparatus are being used by 
yourselves every day and every hour of your 
lives. 

There is a well-known incident in one of 
Moliére’s plays, where the author makes the 
hero express unbounded delight on being told 
that he had been talking prose during the 
whole of his life. In the same way, I trust, 
that you will take comfort, and be delighted 
with yourselves, on the discovery that you 
have been acting on the principles of induc- 
tive and deductive philosophy during the same 
period. Probably there is not one here who has 
not in the course of the day had occasion to set 
in motion a complex train of reasoning, of the 
very same kind, though differing of course in 
degree, as that which a scientific man goes 
through in tracing the causes of natural phe- 
nomena. : 

A very trivial circumstance will serve to 
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Nothing can be more simple than that, you 
think; but if you will take the trouble to 
analyse and trace out into its logical elements 
what has been done by the mind, you will be 
greatly surprised. In the first place, you have 
performed the operation of induction. You 
found that, in two experiences, hardness and 
greenness in apples went together with sour- 
ness. It was so in the first case, and it was 
confirmed by the second. True, it is a very 
small basis, but still it is enough to make 
an induction from; you generalise the facts, 
and you expect to find sourness in apples 
where you get hardness and greenness. You 
found upon that a general law, that all hard 
and green apples are sour; and that, so far 
as it goes, is a perfect induction. Well, hav- 
ing got your natural law in this way, when 
you are offered another apple which you find 
is hard and green, you say, “All hard an\ 
green apples are sour; this apple is hard 
and green, therefore this apple is sour.” That 
train of reasoning is what logicians call a 
syllogism, and has all its various parts and 
terms,—its major premiss, its minor premiss, 
and its conclusion. And, by the help of further 
reasoning, which, if drawn out, would have to 
be exhibited in two or three other syllogisms, 
you arrive at your final determination, “I 
wili not have that apple.” So that, you see, 
you have, in the first place, established a law 
by induction, and upon that you have founded 
a deduction, and reasoned out the special 
conclusion of the particular case. Well now, 
suppose, having got your law, that at some 
time afterwards, you are discussing the quali- 
ties of apples with a friend: you will say to 
him, “It is a very curious thing,—but I find 
that all hard and green apples are sour!” 
Your friend says to you, “But how do you 
know that?” You at once reply, “Oh, be- 
cause I have tried them over and over again, 
and have always found them to be so.” Well, 
if we were talking science instead of com- 


exemplify this. Suppose you go into a fruit- 45 mon sense, we should call that an experimental 


erer’s shop, wanting an apple,—you take up 
one, and, on biting it, you find it is sour; 
you look at it, and see that it is hard and 
green. You take up another one, and that 
too is hard, green, and sour. The shopman 
offers you a third; but, before biting it, you 
examine it, and find that it is hard and 
green, and you immediately say that you will 
not have it, as it must be sour, like those 
that you have already tried. 


50 


verification. And, if still opposed, you go 
further, and say, “I have heard from the 
people in Somersetshire and Devonshire, 
where a large number of apples are grown, 
that they have observed the same thing. It is 
also found to be the case in Normandy, and 
in North America. In short, I find it to be 
the universal experience of mankind wherever 
attention has been directed to the subject.” 


ss Whereupon, your friend, unless he is a very 
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unreasonable man, agrees with you, and is 
convinced that you are quite right in the 
conclusion you have drawn. He believes, al- 
though perhaps he does not know he believes 
it, that the more extensive verifications are, s 
—that the more frequently experiments have 
been made, and results of the same kind ar- 
rived at,—that the more varied the conditions 
under which the same results are attained, the 
more certain is the ultimate conclusion, and 
he disputes the question no further. He sees 
that the experiment has been tried under all 
sorts of conditions, as to time, place, and 
people, with the same result; and he says with 
you, therefore, that the law you have laid 
down must be a good one, and he must be- 
lieve it. 

In science we do the same thing;—the 
philosopher exercises precisely the same facul- 
ties, though in a much more delicate manner. 
In scientific inquiry it -becomes a matter of 
duty to expose a supposed law to every pos- 
sible kind of verification, and to take care, 
moreover, that this is done intentionally, and 
not left to a mere accident, as in the case 
of the apples. And in science, as in common _ 
life, our confidence in a law is in exact pro- 
portion to the absence of variation in the re- 
sult of our experimental verifications. For in- 
stance, if you let go your grasp of an article 30 
you may have in your hand, it will immedi- 
ately fall to the ground. That is a very com- 
mon verification of one of the best established 
laws of nature—that of gravitation. The 
method by which men of science establish 35 
the existence of that law is exactly the same 
as that by which we have established the 
trivial proposition about the sourness of hard 
and green apples. But we believe it in such an 
extensive, thorough, and unhesitating manner 40 
because the universal experience of mankind 
verifies it, and we can verify it ourselves at 
any time; and that is the strongest possible 
foundation on which any natural law can 
TeSts 4 

So much, then, by way of proof that the 
method of establishing laws in science is ex- 
actly the same as that pursued in common 
life. Let us now turn to another matter 
(though really it is but another phase of the 
same question), and that is, the method by 
which, from the relations of certain phe- 
nomena, we prove that some stand in the 
position of causes towards the others. 
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and I will therefore show you what I mean 
by another familiar example. I will suppose 
that one of you, on coming down in the 
morning to the parlour of your house, finds 
that a tea-pot and some spoons which had 
been left in the room on the previous eve- 
ning are gone,—the window is open, and you 
observe the mark of a dirty hand on the win- 
dow-frame, and perhaps, in addition to that, 
you notice the impress of a hob-nailed shoe 
on the gravel outside. All these phenomena 
have struck your attention instantly, and be- 
fore two seconds have passed you say, “Oh, 
somebody has broken open the window, en- 
tered the room, and run off with the spoons 
and the tea-pot!” That speech is out of your 
mouth in a moment. And you will probably 
add, “I know there has; I am quite sure of 
it!” You mean to say exactly what you know; 
but in reality you are giving expression to 
what is, in all essential particulars, an hypo- 
thesis. You do not kvow it at all; it is noth- 
ing but an hypothesis rapidly framed in your 
own mind. And it is an hypothesis founded 
on a long train of inductions and deductions. 

What are those inductions and deductions, 
and how have you got at this hypothesis? 
You have observed in the first place, that 
the window is open; but by a train of reason- 
ing involving many inductions and deductions, 
you have probably arrived long before at the 
general law—and a very good one it is— 
that windows do not open of themselves; and 
you therefore conclude that something has 
opened the window. A second general law that 
you have arrived at in the same way is, 
that tea-pots and spoons do not go out of a 
window spontaneously, and you are satisfied 
that, as they are not now where you left them, 
they have been removed. In the third place, 
you look at the marks on the window-sill, and 
the shoe-marks outside, and you say that in 
all previous experience the former kind of 
mark has never been produced by anything 
else but the hand of a human being; and the 
same experience shows that no other animal 
but man at present wears shoes with hob- 
nails in them such as would produce the 
marks in the gravel. I do not know, even if 
we could discover any of those “missing links” 
that are talked about, that they would help 
us to any other conclusion! At any rate the 
law which states our present experience is 
strong enough for my present purpose. You 


I want to put the case clearly before you, ss next reach the conclusion that, as these kinds 
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of marks have not been left by any other 
animals than men, or are liable to be formed 
in any other way than by a man’s hand and 
shoe, the marks in question have been formed 
by a man in that way. You have, further, a 
general law, founded on observation and ex- 
perience, and that, too, is, I am sorry to say, 
a very universal and unimpeachable one,— 
that some men are thieves; and you assume 
at once from all these premisses—and that is 
what constitutes your hypothesis—that the 
man who made the marks outside and on the 
window-sill, opened the window, got into the 
room, and stole your tea-pot and spoons. You 
have now arrived at a vera causa;—you have 
assumed a cause which, it is plain, is com- 
petent to produce all the phenomena you 
have observed. You can explain all these 
phenomena only by the hypothesis of a thief. 
But that is a hypothetical conclusion, of the 
justice of which you have no absolute proof 
at all; it is only rendered highly probable by 
a series of inductive and deductive reasonings. 

I suppose your first action, assuming that 
you are a man of ordinary common sense, and 
that you have established this hypothesis to 
your own satisfaction, will very likely be to 
go off for the police, and set them on the 
track of the burglar, with the view to the 
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terference in this case.” In point of fact, he 
declares that your hypothesis is one of which 
you cannot at all demonstrate the truth, and 
that you are by no means sure that the laws 
5 of Nature are the same when you are asleep 
as when you are awake, 
Well, now, you cannot at the moment an- 
swer that kind of reasoning. You feel that 
your worthy friend has you somewhat, at a 


ro disadvantage. You will feel perfectly con- 


vinced in your own mind, however, that you 
are quite right, and you say to him, “My good 
friend, I can only be guided by the natural 
probabilities of the case, and if you will be 
15 kind enough to stand aside and permit me 
to pass, I will go and fetch the police.” Well, 
we will suppose that your journey is success- 
ful, and that by good luck you meet with a 
policeman; that eventually the burglar is 


zo found with your property on his person, and 


the marks correspond to his hand and to his 
boots. Probably any jury would consider those 
facts a very good experimental verification of 
your hypothesis, touching the cause of the ab- 


25 normal phenomena observed in your parlor, 


and would act accordingly. 

Now, in this supposititious case, I have 
taken phenomena of a very common kind, in 
order that you might see what are the dif- 


recovery of your property. But just as youso ferent steps in an ordinary process of rea- 


are starting with this object, some person 
comes in, and on learning what you are about, 
says, “My good friend, you are going on a 
great deal too fast. How do you know that 


soning, if you will only take the trouble to 
analyse it carefully. All the operations I have 
described, you will see, are involved in the 
mind of any man of sense in leading him to 


the man who really made the marks took the 35a conclusion as to the course he should take 


spoons? It might have been a monkey that 
took them, and the man may have merely 
looked in afterwards.” You would probably 
reply, “Well, that is all very well, but you 


see it is contrary to all experience of the way 4° 


tea-pots and spoons are abstracted; so that, 
at any rate, your hypothesis is less probable 
than mine.” While you are talking the thing 
over in this way, another friend drrives, one 


of that good kind of people that I was talk- 45 


ing of a little while ago. And he might say, 
“Oh, my dear sir, you are certainly going on 
a great deal too fast. You are most presump- 
tuous. You admit that all these occurrences 


took place when you were fast asleep, at a5° 


time when you could not possibly have known 
anything about what was taking place. How 
do you know that the laws of Nature are not 
suspended during the night? It may be that 


in order to make good a robbery and punish 
the offender. I say that you are led, in that 
case, to your conclusion by exactly the same 
train of reasoning as that which a man of 
science pursues when he is endeavouring to 
discover the origin and Jaws of the most 
occult phenomena. The process is, and al- 
ways must be, the same; and precisely the 
same mode of reasoning was employed by 
Newton and Laplace in their endeavours to 
discover and define the causes of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, as you, with 
your own common sense, would employ to de- 
tect a burglar. The only difference is, that 
the nature of the inquiry being more ab- 
struse, every step has to be most carefully 
watched, so that there may not be a single 
crack or flaw in your hypothesis. A flaw or 
crack in many of the hypotheses of daily life 


there has been some kind of supernatural in- ss may be of little or no moment as affecting the 
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general correctness of the conclusions at 
which we may arrive; but, in a scientific in- 
quiry, a fallacy, great or small, is always of 
importance, and is sure to be in the long run 
constantly productive of mischievous, if not 
fatal results. 

Do not allow yourselves to be misled by 
the common notion that an hypothesis is un- 
trustworthy simply because it is an hypothesis. 
It is often urged, in respect to some scientific 
conclusion, that, after all, it is only an hy- 
pothesis. But what more have we to guide us 
in nine-tenths of the most important affairs 
of daily life than hypotheses, and often very 
ill-based ones? So that in science, where the 
evidence of an hypothesis is subjected to the 
most rigid examination, we may rightly pur- 
sue the same course. You may have hypothe- 
ses, and hypotheses. A man may say, if he 
likes, that the moon is made of green cheese: 
that is an hypothesis. But another man, who 
has devoted a great deal of time and atten- 
tion to the subject, and availed himself of the 
most powerful telescopes and the results of 
the observations of others, declares that in 
his opinion it is probably composed of ma- 
terials very similar to those of which our 
own earth is made up: and that is also only 
an hypothesis. But I need not tell you that 
there is an enormous difference in the value of 
the two hypotheses. That one which is based 
on sound scientific knowledge is sure to have 
a corresponding value; and that which is a 
mere hasty random guess is likely to have 
but little value. Every great step in our pro- 
gress in discovering causes has been made in 
exactly the same way as that which I have 
detailed to you. A person observing the oc- 
currence of certain facts and phenomena asks, 
naturally enough, what process, what kind of 
operation known to occur in Nature applied 
to the particular case, will unravel and ex- 
plain the mystery? Hence you have the 
scientific hypothesis; and its value will be 
proportionate to the care and completeness 
with which its basis had been tested and veri- 
fied. It is in these matters as in the com- 
monest affairs of practical life: the guess of 
the fool will be folly, while the guess of the 
wise man will contain wisdom. In all cases, 
you see that the value of the result depends 
on the patience and faithfulness with which 
the investigator applies to his hypothesis 
every possible kind of verification. 
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ON THE ADVISABLENESS OF IMPROV- 
ING NATURAL KNOWLEDGE 


This time two hundred years ago—in the 
beginning of January, 1666—those of our 
forefathers who inhabited this great and an- 
cient city, took breath between the shocks of 
two fearful calamities: one not quite past, 
although its fury had abated; the other to 
come. 

Within a few yards of the very spot on 
which we are assembled, so the tradition runs, 
that painful and deadly malady, the plague, 
appeared in the latter months of 1664; and, 
though no new visitor, smote the people of 
England, and especially of her capital, with 
a violence unknown before, in the course of 
the following year. The hand of a master has 
pictured what happened in those dismal 
months; and in that truest of fictions, The 
History of the Plague Year, Defoe shows 
death, with every accompaniment of pain 
and terror, stalking through the narrow 
streets of old London, and changing their 
busy hum into a silence broken only by the 
wailing of the mourners of fifty thousand 
dead; by the woeful denunciations and mad 
prayers of fanatics; and by the madder yells 
of despairing profligates. 

But, about this time in 1666, the death- 
rate had sunk to nearly its ordinary amount; 
a case of plague occurred only here and there, 
and the richer citizens who had flown from 
the pest had returned to their dwellings. The 
remnant of the people began to toil at the 
accustomed round of duty, or of pleasure; 
and the stream of city life bid fair to flow 
back along its old bed, with renewed and un- 
interrupted vigour. 

The newly kindled hope was deceitful. The 
great plague, indeed, returned no more; but 
what it had done for the Londoners, the great 
fire, which broke out in the autumn of 1666, 
did for London; and, in September of that 
year, a heap of ashes and the indestructible 
energy of the people were all that remained 
of the glory of five-sixths of the city within 
the walls. 


Our forefathers had their own ways of ac- 
counting for each of these calamities. They 
submitted to the plague in humility and in 
penitence, for they believed it to be the 
judgment of God. But, towards the fire they 
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were furiously indignant, interpreting it as 
the effect of the malice of man,—as the 
work of the Republicans, or of the Papists, 
according as their prepossessions ran in fa- 
vour of loyalty or of Puritanism. 

It would, I fancy, have fared but ill with 
one who, standing where I now stand, in 
what was then a thickly-peopled and fashion- 
able part of London, should have broached to 
our ancestors the doctrine which I now pro- 
pound to you—that all their hypotheses were 
alike wrong; that the plague was no more, in 
their sense, Divine judgment, than the fire 
was the work of any political, or of any re- 
ligious sect; but that they were themselves 
the authors of both plague and fire, and that 
they must look to themselves to prevent the 
recurrence of calamities, to all appearance so 
peculiarly beyond the reach of human control 
—so evidently the result of the wrath of 
God, or of the craft and subtlety of an 
enemy. 

And one may picture to one’s self how 
harmoniously the holy cursing of the Puritan 
of that day would have chimed in with the 
unholy cursing and the crackling wit of the 
Rochesters and Sedleys and with the revil- 
ings of the political fanatics, if my imaginary 
plain dealer had gone on to say that, if the 
return of such misfortunes were ever ren- 
dered impossible, it would not be in virtue 
of the victory of the faith of Laud, or of 
that of Milton; and, as little, by the triumph 
of republicanism, as by that of monarchy. 
But that the one thing needful for com- 
passing this end ‘was, that the people of Eng- 
land should second the efforts of an insig- 
nificant corporation, the establishment of 
which, a few years before the epoch of the 
great plague and the great fire, had been as 
little noticed, as they were conspicuous. 


Some twenty years before the outbreak of 
the plague a few calm and thoughtful stu- 
dents banded themselves together for the pur- 
pose, as they phrased it, of “improving nat- 
ural knowledge.” The ends they proposed to 
attain cannot be stated more clearly than in 
the words of one of the founders of the or- 


ganisation :-— 


“Our business was (precluding matters of 
theology and state affairs) to discourse and 
consider of philosophical enquiries, and such 
as related thereunto:—as Physick, Anatomy, 
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Geometry, Astronomy, Navigation, Staticks, 
Magneticks, Chymicks, Mechanicks, and 
Natural Experiments; with the state of these 
studies and their cultivation at home and 
abroad. We then discoursed of the circula- 
tion of the blood, the valves in the veins, the 
vene lactee, the lymphatic vessels, the Co- 
pernican hypothesis, the nature of comets 
and new stars, the satellites of Jupiter, the 
oval shape (as it then appeared) of Saturn, 
the spots on the sun and its turning on its 
own axis, the inequalities and selenography 
of the moon, the several phases of Venus 
and Mercury, the improvement of telescopes 
and grinding of glasses for that purpose, the 
weight of air, the possibility or impossibility 
of vacuities and nature’s abhorrence thereof, 
the Torricellian experiment in quicksilver, 
the descent of heavy bodies and the degree 
of acceleration therein, with divers other 
things of like nature, some of which were 
then but new discoveries, and others not so 
generally known and embraced as now they 
are; with other things appertaining to what 
hath been called the New Philosophy, which 
from the times of Galileo at Florence, and 
Sir Francis Bacon (Lord Verulam) in Eng- 
land, hath been much cultivated in Italy, 
France, Germany, and other parts abroad, as 
well as with us in England.” 

The learned Dr. Wallis, writing in 1696, 
narrates in these words, what happened half 
a century before, or about 1645. The asso- 
ciates met at Oxford, in the rooms of Dr. 
Wilkins, who was destined to become a 
bishop; and subsequently coming together in 
London, they attracted the notice of the 
king. And it is a strange evidence of the 
taste for knowledge which the most obviously 
worthless of the Stuarts shared with his 
father and grandfather, that Charles the 
Second was not content with saying witty 
things about his philosophers, but did wise 
things with regard to them. For he not only 
bestowed upon them such attention as he 
could spare from his poodles and his mis- 
tresses, but, being in his usual state of im- 
pecuniosity, begged for them of the Duke of 
Ormond; and, that step being without effect, 
gave them Chelsea College, a charter, and a 
mace: crowning his favours in the best way 
they could be crowned, by burdening them 
no further with royal patronage or state in- 
terference. 
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Thus it was that the half-dozen young men, eval thought might necessitate an even 
studious of the ‘New Philosophy,” who met greater expenditure of time and of energy 
in one another’s lodgings in Oxford or in than the acquirement of the “New Philoso- 
London, in the middle of the seventeenth phy”; but though such work engrossed the 
century, grew in numerical and in reals best intellects of Europe for a longer time 
strength, until, in its latter part, the “Royal than has elapsed since the great fire, its ef- 
Society for the Improvement of Natural fects were “writ in water,” so far as our 
Knowledge” ‘had already become famous, social state is concerned. 
and had acquired a claim upon the venera- On the other hand, if the noble first Presi- 
tion of Englishmen, which it has ever since ro dent of the Royal Society could revisit the 
retained, as the principal focus of scientific upper air and once more gladden his eyes 
activity in our islands, and the chief cham- with a sight of the familiar mace, he would 
pion of the cause it was formed to support. find himself in the midst of a material civili- 

It was by the aid of the Royal Society that sation more different from that of his day, 
Newton published his Principia. If all thers than that of the seventeenth was from that 
books in the world, except the Philosophical of the first century. And if Lord Brouncker’s 
Transactions, were destroyed, it is safe to say native sagacity had not deserted -his ghost, he 
that the foundations of physical science would need no long reflection to discover that 
would remain unshaken, and that the vast all these great ships, these railways, these 
intellectual progress of the last two centuries 20 telegraphs, these factories, these printing- 
would be largely, though incompletely, re- presses, without which the whole fabric of 
corded. Nor have any signs of halting or of modern English society would collapse into 
decrepitude manifested themselves in our a mass of stagnant and starving pauperism,— 
own times. As in Dr. Wallis’s days, so in that all these pillars of our State are but the 
these, “our business is, precluding theology zs ripples and the bubbles upon the surface of 
and state affairs, to discourse and consider of that great spiritual stream, the springs of 
philosophical enquiries.” But our “Mathe- which only, he and his fellows were privileged 
matick” is one which Newton would have to to see; and seeing, to recognise as that which 
go to school to learn; our “Staticks, Me- it behoved them above all things to keep 
chanicks, Magneticks, Chymicks, and Nat-30 pure and undefiled. 
ural Experiments” constitute a mass of phys- It may not be too great a flight of imagi- 
ical and chemical knowledge, a glimpse at nation to conceive our noble revenant not 
which would compensate Galileo for the do- forgetful of the great troubles of his own 
ings of a score of inquisitorial cardinals; our day, and anxious to know how often London 
“Physick” and “Anatomy” have embraced 3s had been burned down since his time, and 
such infinite varieties of beings, have laid how often the plague had carried off its thou- 
open such new worlds in time and space, sands. He would have to learn that, although 
have grappled, not unsuccessfully, with such London contains tenfold the inflammable 
complex problems, that the eyes of Vesalius matter that it did in 1666; though, not con- 
and of Harvey might be dazzled by the sight 40 tent with filling our rooms with woodwork 
of the tree that has grown out of their grain and light draperies, we must needs lead in- 
of mustard seed. flammable and explosive gases into every 

The fact is perhaps rather too much, than corner of our streets and houses, we never 
too little, forced upon one’s notice, nowa- allow even a street to burn down. And if he 
days, that all this marvellous intellectual 4s asked how this had come about, we should 
growth has a no less wonderful expression in have to explain that the improvement of nat- 
practical life; and that, in this respect, if in ural knowledge has furnished us with dozens 
no other, the movement symbolised by the of machines for throwing water upon fires, 
progress of the Royal Society stands without any one of which would have furnished the 
a parallel in the history of mankind. 5° ingenious Mr. Hooke, the first “curator and 

A series of volumes as bulky as the experimenter” of the Royal Society, with 
“Transactions of the Royal Society” might ample materials for discourse before half a 
possibly be filled with the subtle speculations dozen meetings of that body; and that, to say 
of the Schoolmen; not improbably, the ob- truth, except for the progress of natural 
taining a mastery over the products of medi- 5s knowledge, we should not have been able to 
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make even the tools by which these machines 
are constructed. And, further, it would be 
necessary to add, that although severe fires 
sometimes occur and inflict great damage, the 
loss is very generally compensated by soci- 
eties, the operations of which have been ren- 
dered possible only by the progress of natural 
knowledge in the direction of .mathematics, 
and the accumulation of wealth in virtue of 
other natural knowledge. 

But the plague? My Lord Brouncker’s ob- 
servation would not, I fear, lead him to think 
that Englishmen of the nineteenth century 
are purer in life, or more fervent in religious 
faith, than the generation which could pro- 
duce a Boyle, an Evelyn, and a Milton. He 
might find the mud of society at the bot- 
tom, instead of at the top, but I fear that 
the sum total would be as deserving of swift 
judgment as at the time of the Restoration. 
And it would be our duty to explain once 
more, and this time not without shame, that 
we have no reason to believe that it is the 
improvement of our faith, nor that of our 
morals, which keeps the plague from our 
city; but, again, that it is the improvement of 
our natural knowledge. 

We have learned that pestilences will only 
take up their abode among those who have 


tions which is not fully borne out by the 
facts? Surely, the principles involved in them 
are now admitted among the fixed beliefs of 
all thinking men? Surely, it is true that our 
5 countrymen are less subject to fire, famine, 
pestilence, and all the evils which result from 
a want of command over and due anticipa- 
tion of the course of Nature, than were the 
countrymen of Milton; and health, wealth, 
toand well-being are more abundant with us 
than with them? But no less certainly is the 
difference due to the improvement of our 
knowledge of Nature, and the extent to which 
that improved knowledge has been incorpo- 
15 rated with the household words of men, and 
has supplied the springs of their daily ac- 
tions. 
Granting for a moment, then, the truth 
of that which the depreciators of natural 
zo knowledge are so fond of urging, that its im- 
provement can only add to the resources of 
our material civilisation; admitting it to be 
possible that the founders of the Royal So- 
ciety themselves looked for no other reward 


25 than this, I cannot confess that I was guilty 


of exaggeration when I hinted, that to him 
who had the gift of distinguishing between 
prominent events and important events, the 
origin of a combined effort on the part of 


prepared unswept and ungarnished residences 30 mankind to improve natural knowledge might 


for them. Their cities must have narrow, un- 
watered streets, foul with accumulated gar- 
bage. Their houses must be ill-drained, ill- 
lighted, ill-ventilated. Their subjects must be 
ill-washed, ill-fed, ill-clothed. The London of 
1665 was such a city. The cities of the East, 
where plague has an enduring dwelling, are 
such cities. We, in later times, have learned 
somewhat of Nature, and partly obey her. 


have loomed larger than the Plague and have 
outshone the glare of the Fire; as a something 
fraught with a wealth of beneficence to man- 
kind, in comparison with which the damage 


35 done by those ghastly evils would shrink into 


insignificance. 

It is very certain that for every victim 
slain by the plague, hundreds of mankind ex- 
ist and find a fair share of happiness in the 


Because of this partial improvement of our 40 world by the aid of the spinning jenny. And 


natural knowledge and of that fractional obe- 
dience, we have no plague; because that 
knowledge is still very imperfect. and that 
obedience yet incomplete, typhoid is our 


the great fire, at its worst, could not have 
burned the supply of coal, the daily work- 
ing of which, in the bowels of the earth, made 
possible by the steam pump, gives rise to an 


companion and cholera our visitor. But it is4s amount of wealth to which the millions lost 


not presumptuous to express the belief that, 
when our knowledge is more complete and 
our obedience the expression of our knowl- 
edge, London will count her centuries of 


in old London are but as an old song. 


But spinning jenny and steam pump are, 
after all, but toys, possessing an accidental 


freedom from typhoid and cholera, as she 50 value; and natural knowledge creates multi- 


now gratefully reckons her two hundred years 
of ignorance of that plague which swooped 
upon her thrice in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. 


tudes of more subtle contrivances, the praises 
of which do not happen to be sung because 
they are not directly convertible into instru- 
ments for creating wealth. When I contem- 


Surely, there is nothing in these explana-ss plate natural knowledge squandering such 
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gifts among men, the only appropriate com- 
parison I can find for her is to liken her to 
such a peasant woman as one sees in the 
Alps, striding ever upward, heavily burdened, 
and with mind bent only on her home; but s 
yet without effort and without thought, knit- 
ting for her children. Now stockings are good 
and comfortable things, and the children will 
undoubtedly be much the better for them; 


but surely it would be short-sighted, to say x0 


the least of it, to depreciate this toiling 
mother as a mere stocking-machine—a mere 
provider of physical comforts? 

However, there are blind leaders of the 
blind, and not a few of them, who take this 
view of natural knowledge, and can see noth- 
ing in the bountiful mother of humanity but 
a sort of comfort-grinding machine. Accord- 
ing to them, the improvement of natural 
knowledge always has been, and always must 
be, synonymous with no more than the im- 
provement of the material resources and the 
increase of the gratifications of men. 

Natural knowledge is, in their eyes, no real 
mother of mankind, bringing them up with 
kindness, and, if need be, with sternness, in 
the way they should go, and instructing them 
in all things needful for their welfare; but 
a sort of fairy god-mother, ready to furnish 
her pets with shoes of swiftness, swords of 
sharpness, and omnipotent Aladdin’s lamps, 
so that they may have telegraphs to Saturn, 
and see the other side of the moon, and thank 
God they are better than their benighted an- 
cestors. 3 

If this talk were true, I, for one, should 
not greatly care to toil in the service of 
natural knowledge. I think I would just as 
soon be quietly chipping my own flint axe, 
after the manner of my forefathers a few4 
thousand years back, as be troubled with the 
endless malady of thought which now infests 
us all, for such reward. But I venture to say 
that such views are contrary alike to reason 
and to fact. Those who discourse in such 
fashion seem to me to be so intent upon 
trying to see what is above Nature, or what 
is behind her, that they are blind to what 
stares them in the face in her. 

I should not venture to speak thus strongly 
if my justification were not to be found in 
the simplest and most obvious facts,—if it 
needed more than an appeal to the most no- 
torious truths to justify my assertion, that 
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ever direction it has taken, and however low 
the aims of those who may have commenced 
it—has not only conferred practical benefits 
on men, but, in so doing, has effected a revo- 
lution in their conceptions of the universe 
and of themselves, and has profoundly al- 
tered their modes of thinking and their views 
of right and wrong. I say that natural knowl- 
edge, seeking to satisfy natural wants, has 
found the ideas which can alone still spiritual 
cravings. I say that natural knowledge, in 
desiring to ascertain the laws of comfort, 
as been driven to discover those of con- 
duct, and to lay the foundations of a new 
morality. 


Let us take these points separately; and 
first, what great ideas has natural knowledge 
introduced into men’s minds? 

I cannot but think that the foundations of 
all natural knowledge were laid when the rea- 
son of man first came face to face with the 
facts of Nature; when the savage first learned 
that the fingers of one hand are fewer than 
those of both; that it is shorter to cross a 
stream than to head it; that a stone stops 
where it is unless it be moved, and that it 
drops from the hand which lets it go; that 
light and heat come and go with the sun; that 
sticks burn away in a fire; that plants and 
animals grow and die; that if he struck his 
fellow savage a blow he would make him 
angry, and perhaps get a blow in return, while 
if he offered him a fruit he would please him, 
and perhaps receive a fish in exchange. When 
men had acquired this much knowledge, the 
outlines, rude though they were, of mathe- 
matics, of physics, of chemistry, of biology, 
of moral, economical, and political science, 
were sketched. Nor did the germ of religion 
fail when science began to bud. Listen to 
words which, though new, are yet three thou- 
sand years old:— 


¢ 


; ‘“. . . When in heaven the stars about the moon 


Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart.” 


If the half savage Greek could share our 
feelings thus far, it is irrational to doubt 
that he went further, to find as we do, that 
upon that brief gladness there follows a cer- 


the improvement of natural knowledge, what- 55 tain sorrow,—the little light of awakened hu- 
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man intellgence shines so mere a spark amidst 
the abyss of the unknown and unknowable; 
seems so insufficient to do more than illumi- 
nate the imperfections that cannot be reme- 
died, the aspirations that cannot be realized, 
of man’s own nature. But in this sadness, this 
consciousness of the limitation of man, this 
sense of an open secret which he cannot 
penetrate, lies the essence of all religion; and 
the attempt to embody it in the forms fur- 
nished by the intellect is the origin of the 
higher theologies, 

Thus it seems impossible to imagine but 
that the foundations of all knowledge—sec- 
ular or sacred—were laid when intelligence 
dawned, though the superstructure remained 
for long ages so slight and feeble as to be 
compatible with the existence of almost any 
general view respecting the mode of govern- 


ance of the universe. No doubt, from the 2 


first, there were certain phenomena which, to 
the rudest mind, presented a constancy of 
occurrence, and suggested that a fixed order 
ruled, at any rate, among them. I doubt if 


the grossest of Fetish worshippers ever im- 25 


agined that a stone must have a god within 
it to make it fall, or that a fruit had a god 
within it to make it taste sweet. With regard 
to such matters as these, it is hardly ques- 


H 
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Co 


tionable that mankind from the first took 30 


strictly positive and scientific views. 

But, with respect to all the less familiar oc- 
currences which present themselves, uncul- 
tured man, no doubt, has always taken him- 


self as the standard of comparison, as the 3s 


centre and measure of the world; nor could 
he well avoid doing so. And finding that his 
apparently uncaused will has a powerful ef- 
fect in giving rise to many occurrences, he 


naturally enough ascribed other and greater 40 


events to other and greater volitions, and 
came to look upon the world and all that 
therein is, as the product of the yolitions of 
persons like himself, but stronger, and capa- 


ble of being appeased or angered, as he him- 45 


self might be soothed or irritated. Through 
such conceptions of the plan and working of 
the universe all mankind have passed, or are 
passing. And we may now consider what has 


been the effect of the improvement of nat- so 


ural knowledge on the views of men who 
have reached this stage, and who have begun 
to cultivate natural knowledge with no desire 
but that of “increasing God’s honour and 
bettering man’s estate,” 


For example, what could seem wiser, from 
a mere material point of view, more innocent, 
from a theological one, to an ancient peo- 
ple, than that they should learn the exact 
succession of the seasons, as warnings for 
their husbandmen; or the position of the 
stars, as guides to their rude navigators? But 
what has grown out of this search for natural 
knowledge of so merely useful a character? 
You all know the reply. Astronomy,—which 
of all sciences has filled men’s minds with 
general ideas of a character most foreign to 
their daily experience, and has, more than 
any other, rendered it impossible for them 
to accept the beliefs of their fathers. Astron- 
omy,—which tells them that this so vast and 
seemingly solid earth is but an atom among 
atoms, whirling, no man knows whither, 
through illimitable space; which demonstrates 
that what we call the peaceful heaven above 
us, is but that space, filled by an infinitely 
subtle matter whose particles are seething 
and surging, like the waves of an angry sea; 
which opens up to us infinite regions where 
nothing is known, or ever seems to have been 
known, but matter and force, operating ac- 
cording to rigid rules; which leads us to con- 
template phenomena the very nature of which 
demonstrates that they must have had a be- 
ginning, and that they must have an end, but 
the very nature of which also proves that the 
beginning was, to our conceptions of time, in- 
finitely remote, and that the end is as immeas- 
urably distant. 

But it is not alone those who pursue astron- 
omy who ask for bread and receive ideas. 
What more harmless than the attempt to lift 
and distribute water by pumping it; what 
more absolutely and grossly utilitarian? Yet 
out of pumps grew the discussions about Na- 
ture’s abhorrence of a vacuum; and then it 
was discovered that Nature does not abhor a 
vacuum, but that air has weight; and that 
notion paved the way for the doctrine that 
all matter has weight, and that the force 
which produces weight is co-extensive with 
the universe,—in short, to the theory of uni- 
versal gravitation and endless force. While 
learning how to handle gases led to the dis- 
covery of oxygen, and to modern chemistry, 
and to the notion of the indestructibility of 
matter. 

Again, what simpler, or more absolutely 
practical, than the attempt to keep the axle 


ss of a wheel from heating when the wheel turns 
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round very fast? How useful for carters and 
gig drivers to know something about this; and 
how good were it, if any ingenious person 
would find out the cause of such phenomena, 
and thence educe a general remedy for them. s 
Such an ingenious person was Count Rum- 
ford; and he and his successors have landed 
us in the theory of the persistence, or inde- 
structibility, of force. And in the infinitely 
minute, as in the infinitely great, the seekers 
after natural knowledge of the kinds called 
physical and chemical, have everywhere 
found a definite order and succession of 
events which seem never to be infringed. 
And how has it fared with “Physick” and 
Anatomy? Have the anatomist, the physiolo- 
gist, or the physician, whose business it has 
been to devote themselves assiduously to that 
eminently practical and direct end, the alle- 
viation of the sufferings of mankind,—have 
they been able to confine their vision more 
absolutely to the strictly useful? I fear they 
are the worst offenders of all. For if the as- 
tronomer has set before us the infinite mag- 
nitude of space, and the practical eternity of 2s 
the duration of the universe; if the physical 
and chemical philosophers have demonstrated 
the infinite minuteness of its constituent parts, 
and the practical eternity of matter and of 
force; and if both have alike proclaimed the 30 
universality of a definite and predicable or- 
der and succession of events, the workers in 
biology have not only accepted all these, but 
have added more startling theses of their 
own. For, as the astronomers discover in the 35 
earth no centre of the universe, but an ec- 
centric speck, so the naturalists find man to 
be no centre of the living world, but one 
amidst endless modifications of life; and as 


the astronomer observes the mark of prac- 40 


tically endless time set upon the arrange- 
ments of the solar system so the student of 
life finds the records of ancient forms of ex- 
istence peopling the world for ages, which, 
in relation to human experience, are infinite. 

Furthermore, the physiologist finds life to 
be as dependent for its manifestation of par- 
ticular molecular arrangements as any phys- 
ical or chemical phenomenon; and wherever 
he extends his researches, fixed order and un- 
changing causation reveal themselves, as 
plainly as in the rest of Nature. 

Nor can I find that any other fate has 
awaited the germ of Religion. Arising, like 
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tion and interaction of man’s mind, with 
that which is not man’s mind, it has taken 
the intellectual coverings of Fetishism or 
Polytheism; of Theism or Atheism; of Super- 
stition or Rationalism. With these, and their 
relative merits and demerits, I have nothing 
to do; but this it is needful for my purpose 
to say, that if the religion of the present 
differs from that of the past, it is because the 
theology of the present has become more sci- 
entific than that of the past; because it has 
not only renounced idols of wood and idols 
of stone, but begins to see the necessity of 
breaking in pieces the idols built up of books 
and traditions and fine-spun ecclesiastical 
cobwebs: and of cherishing the noblest and 
most human of man’s emotions, by worship 
“for the most part of the silent sort” at the 
Altar of the Unknown. 

Such are a few of the new conceptions im- 
planted in our minds by the improvement of 
natural knowledge. Men have acquired the 
ideas of the practically infinite extent of the 
universe and of its practical eternity; they 
are familiar with the conception that our 
earth is but an infinitesimal fragment of that 
part of the universe which can be seen; and 
that, nevertheless, its duration is, as com- 
pared with our standards of time, infinite. 
They have further acquired the idea that man 
is but one of innumerable forms of life now 
existing on the globe, and that the present 
existences are but the last of an immeasure- 
able series of predecessors. Moreover, every 
step they have made in natural knowledge 
has tended to extend and rivet in their minds 
the conception of a definite order of the uni- 
verse—which is embodied in what are called, 
by an unhappy metaphor, the laws of Na- 
ture—and to narrow the range and loosen 
the force of men’s belief in spontaneity, or 
in changes other than such as arise out of 
that definite order itself. 

Whether these ideas are well or ill founded 
is not the question. No one can deny that 
they exist, and have been the inevitable out- 
growth of the improvement of natural knowl- 
edge. And if so, it cannot be doubted that 
they are changing the form of men’s most 
cherished and most important convictions. 


And as regards the second point—the ex- 
tent to which the improvement of natural 
knowledge has remodelled and altered what 


all other kinds of knowledge, out of the ac-s5s may be termed the intellectual ethics of men, 
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what are among the moral convictions most 
fondly held by barbarous and semi-barbarous 
people? 

They are the convictions that authority is 
the soundest basis of belief; that merit at- 
taches to a readiness to believe; that the 
doubting disposition is a bad one, and scep- 
ticism a sin; that when good authority has 
pronounced what is to be believed, and faith 
has accepted it, reason has no further duty. 
There are many excellent persons who yet 
hold by these principles, and it is not my 
present business, or intention, to discuss their 
views. All I wish to bring clearly before your 
minds is the unquestionable fact, that the 
improvement of natural knowledge is effected 
by methods which directly give the lie to all 
these convictions, and assume the exact re- 
verse of each to be true. 

The improver of natural knowledge abso- 
lutely réfuses to acknowledge authority, as 
such. For him, scepticism is the highest of 
duties; blind faith the one unpardonable sin. 
And it cannot be otherwise, for every great 


advance in natural knowledge has involved 2s 


the absolute rejection of authority, the cher- 
ishing of the keenest scepticism, the annihila- 
tion of the spirit of blind faith; and the most 
ardent votary of science hoids his firmest 


convictions, not because the men ‘he most 30 


venerates hold them; not because their verity 
is testified by portents and wonders; but be- 
cause his experience teaches him that when- 
ever he chooses to bring these convictions 


into contact with their primary source, Na- 3 


ture—whenever he thinks fit to test them by 
appealing to experiment and to observation— 
Nature will confirm them. The man of science 
has learned to believe in justification, not by 
faith, but by verification. 

Thus, without for a moment pretending 
to despise the practical results of the im- 
provement of natural knowledge, and _ its 
beneficial influence on material civilisation, it 


must, I think, be admitted that the great 4s 


ideas, some of which I have indicated, and 
the ethical spirit which I have endeavoured 
to sketch, in the few moments which remained 
at my disposal, constitute the real and per- 
manent significance of natural knowledge. 

If these ideas be destined, as I believe 
they are, to be more and more firmly estab- 
lished as the world grows older; if that spirit 
be fated, as I believe it is, to extend itself 
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to become co-extensive with the range of 
knowledge; if, as our race approaches its 
maturity, it discovers, as I believe it will, 
that there is but one kind of knowledge and 
but one method of acquiring it; then we, who 
are still children, may justly feel it our 
highest duty to recognise the advisableness of 
improving natural knowledge, and so to aid 
ourselves and our successors in our course 


ro towards the noble goal which lies before 


mankind. 


ON A PIECE OF CHALK 
5 

If a well were sunk at our feet in the 
midst of the city of Norwich, the diggers 
would very soon find themselves at work in 
that white substance almost too soft to be 
called rock, with which we are all familiar 
as “chalk.” 

Not only here, but over the whole county 
of Norfolk, the well-sinker might carry his 
shaft down many hundred feet without com- 
ing to the end of the chalk; and, on the sea- 
coast, where the waves have pared away the 
face of the land which breasts them, the 
scarped faces of the high cliffs are often 
wholly formed of the same material. North- 
ward, the chalk may be followed as far as 
Yorkshire; on the south coast it appears 
abruptly in the picturesque western -bays of 
Dorset, and breaks into the Needles of the 
Isle of Wight; while on the shores of Kent 
it supplies that long line of white cliffs to 
which England owes her name of Albion. 

Were the thin soil which covers it all 
washed away, a curved band of white chalk, 
here broader, and there narrower, might be 
followed diagonally across England from 
Lulworth in Dorset, to Flamborough Head in 
Yorkshire—a distance of over 280 miles as 
the crow flies. 

From this band to the North Sea, on the 
east, and the Channel, on the South, the chalk 
is largely hidden by other deposits; but, ex- 
cept in the Weald of Kent and Sussex, it en- 
ters into the very foundation of all the south- 
eastern counties. 

Attaining, as it does in some places, a 
thickness of more than a thousand feet, the 
English chalk must be admitted to be a mass 
of considerable magnitude. Nevertheless, it 
covers but an insignificant portion of the 
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of the globe, much of which has the same 
general characters as ours, and is found in 
detached patches, some less, and others more 
extensive, than the English. Chalk occurs in 
north-west Ireland; it stretches over a large 
part of France,—the chalk which underlies 
Paris being, in fact, a continuation of that of 
the London basin; it runs through Denmark 
and Central Europe, and extends southward 
to North Africa; while eastward, it appears 
in the Crimea and in Syria, and may be 
traced as far as the shores of the Sea of Aral, 
in Central Asia. 

If all the points at which true chalk occurs 
were circumscribed, they would lie within an 
irregular oval about three thousand miles in 
long diameter—the area of which would be 
as great as that of Europe, and would many 
times exceed that of the largest existing in- 
land sea—the Mediterranean. 

Thus the chalk is no unimportant element 
in the masonry of the earth’s crust, and it 
impresses a peculiar stamp, varying with the 
conditions to which it is exposed, on the 
scenery of the districts in which it occurs. 
The undulating downs and rounded coombs, 
covered with sweet-grassed turf, of our in- 
land chalk country, have a peacefully domes- 
tic and mutton-suggesting prettiness, but can 
hardly be called either grand or beautiful. 
But on our southern coasts, the wall-sided 
cliffs, many hundred feet high, with vast 
needles and pinnacles standing out in the sea, 
sharp and solitary enough to serve as perches 
for the wary cormorant, confer a wonderful 
beauty and grandeur upon the chalk head- 
lands. And, in the East, chalk has its share 
in the formation of some of the most vener- 
able of mountain ranges, such as the Lebanon. 


What is this wide-spread component of 
the surface of the earth? and whence did it 
come? 

You may think this no very hopeful in- 
quiry. You may not unnaturally suppose that 
the attempt to solve such problems as these 
can lead to no result, save that of entangling 
the inquirer in vague speculations, incapable 
of refutation and of verification. If such 


were really the case, I should have selected so 


some other subject than a “piece of chalk” 
for my discourse. But, in truth, after much 
deliberation, I have been unable to think of 
any topic which would so well enable me to 
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upon which somt of the most startling con- 
clusions of physical science rest. 

A great chapter of the history of the world 
is written in the chalk. Few passages in the 
history of man can be supported by such an 
overwhelming mass of direct and indirect 
evidence as that which testifies to the truth 
of the fragment of the history of the globe, 
which I hope to enable you to read, with 
your own eyes, to-night. Let me add, that 
few chapters of human history have a more 
profound significance for ourselves. I weigh 
my words well when I assert, that the man 
who should know the true history of the bit 
of chalk which every carpenter carries about 
in his breeches-pocket, though ignorant of all 
other history, is likely, if he will think his 
knowledge out to its ultimate results, to have 
a truer, and therefore a better, conception of 
this wonderful universe, and of man’s relation 
to it, than the most learned student who is 
deep-read in the records of humanity and 
ignorant of those of Nature. 

The language of the chalk is not hard to 
learn, not nearly so hard as Latin, if you 
only want to get at the broad features of the 
story it has to tell; and I propose that we 
now set to work to spell that story out to- 
gether. 

We all know that if we “burn” chalk the 
result is quicklime. Chalk, in fact, is a com- 
pound of carbonic acid gas, and lime, and 
when you make it very hot the carbonic acid 
flies away and the lime is left. By this method 
of procedure we see the lime, but we do not 
see the carbonic acid. If, on the other hand, 
you were to powder a little chalk and drop 
it into a good deal of strong vinegar, there 
would be a great bubbling and fizzing, and, 
finally, a clear liquid, in which no sign of 
chalk would appear. Here you see the car- 
bonic acid in the bubbles; the lime, dissolved 
in the vinegar, vanishes from sight. There are 
a great many other ways of showing that 
chalk is essentially nothing but carbonic acid 
and quicklime. Chemists enunciate the result 
of all the experiments which prove this, by 
stating that chalk is almost wholly composed 
of “carbonate of lime.” 

It is desirable for us to start from the 
knowledge of this fact, though it may not 
seem to help us very far towards what we 
seek. For carbonate of lime is a widely- 
spread substance, and is met with under very 
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are composed of more or less pure carbonate 
of lime. The crust which is often deposited 
by waters which have drained through lime- 
stone rocks, in the form of what are called 
stalagmites and stalactites, is carbonate of 
lime. Or, to take a more familiar example, the 
fur on the inside of a tea-kettle is carbonate 
of lime; and, for anything chemistry tells us 
to the contrary, the chalk might be a kind of 
gigantic fur upon the bottom of the earth- 
kettle, which is kept pretty hot below. 

Let us try another method of making the 
chalk tell us its own history. To the unas- 
sisted eye chalk looks simply like a very 
loose and open kind of stone. But it is pos- 
sible to grind a slice of chalk down so thin 
that you can see through it—until it is thin 
enough, in fact, to be examined with any 
magnifying power that may be thought de- 
sirable. A thin slice of the fur of a kettle 
might be made in the same way. If it were 
examined microscopically, it would show it- 
self to be a more or less distinctly laminated 
mineral substance, and nothing more. 

But the slice of chalk presents a totally 
different appearance when placed under the 
microscope. The general mass of it is made 
up of very minute granules; but, imbedded 
in this matrix, are innumerable bodies, some 
smaller and some larger, but, on a rough av- 
erage, not more than a hundredth of an inch 
in diameter, ‘having a well-defined shape and 
structure. A cubic inch of some specimens of 
chalk may contain hundreds of thousands of 
these bodies, compacted together with incal- 
culable millions of the granules. 

The examination of a transparent slice 
gives a good notion of the manner in which 
the components of the chalk are arranged, 
and of their relative proportions. But, by 
rubbing up some chalk with a brush in water 
and then pouring off the milky fluid, so as to 
obtain sediments of different degrees of fine- 
hess, the granules and the minute rounded 
bedies may be pretty well separated from one 
another, and submitted to microscopic exami- 
nation, either as opaque or as transparent ob- 
jects. By combining the views obtained in 
these various methods, each of the rounded 
bodies may be proved to be a beautifully- 
constructed calcareous fabric, made up of a 
number of chambers, communicating freely 
with one another. The chambered bodies are 
of various forms. One of the commonest is 
something like a badly-grown raspberry, be- 
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ing formed of a number of nearly globular 
chambers of different sizes congregated to- 
gether. It is called Globigerina, and some spe- 
cimens of chalk consist of little else than 
Globigerine and granules. Let us fix our at- 
tention upon the Globigerina. It is the spoor 
of the game we are tracking. If we can learn 
what it is and what are the conditions of its 
existence, we shall see our way to the origin 
and past history of the chalk. 

A suggestion which may naturally enough 
present itself is, that these curious bodies are 
the result of some process of aggregation 
which has taken place in the carbonate of 
lime; that, just as in winter, the rime on 
our window simulates the most delicate and 
elegantly arborescent foliage—proving that 
the mere mineral water may, under certain 
conditions, assume the outward form of or- 
ganic bodies—so this mineral substance, car- 
bonate of lime, hidden away in the bowels of 
the earth, has taken the shape of these cham- 
bered bodies. I am not raising a merely fan- 
ciful and unreal! objection. Very learned men, 
in former days, have even entertained the 
notion that all the formed things found in 
rocks are of this nature; and if no such con- 
ception is at present held to be admissible, it 
is because long and varied experience has 
now shown that mineral matter never does 
assume the form and structure we find in fos- 
sils. If any one were to try to persuade you 
that an oyster-shell (which is also chiefly 
composed of carbonate of lime) had crystal- 
lized out of sea-water, I suppose you would 
laugh at the absurdity. Your laughter would 
be justified by the fact that all experience 
tends to show that oyster-shells are formed 
by the agency of oysters, and in no other 
way. And if there were no better reasons, we 
should be justified, on like grounds, in believ- 
ing that Globigerina is not the product of 
anything but vital activity. 

Happily, however, better evidence in proof 
of the organic nature of the Globigerine than 
that of analogy is forthcoming. It so hap- 
pens that calcareous skeletons, exactly similar 
to the Globigerine of the chalk, are being 
formed, at the present moment, by minute 
living creatures, which flourish in multitudes, 
literally more numerous than the sands of 
the sea-shore, over a large extent of that part 
of the earth’s surface which is covered by 
the ocean. 

The history of the discovery of these liv- 
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ing Globigerine, and of the part which they 
play in rock building, is singular enough. It 
is a discovery which, like others of no less 
scientific importance, has arisen, incidentally, 
out of work devoted to very different and 
exceedingly practical interests. When men 
first took to the sea, they speedily learned to 
look out for shoals and rocks; and the more 
the burthen of their ships increased, the more 
imperatively necessary it became for sailors 
to ascertain with precision the depths of the 
waters they traversed. Out of this necessity 
grew the use of the lead and sounding line; 
and, ultimately, marine-surveying, which is 
the recording of the form of coasts and of 
the depth of the sea, as ascertained by the 
sounding-lead, upon charts. 

At the same time, it became desirable to 
ascertain and to indicate the nature of the 
sea-bottom, since this circumstance greatly af- 
fects its goodness as holding ground for 
anchors. Some ingenious tar, whose name de- 
serves a better fate than the oblivion into 
which it has fallen, attained this object by 
“arming” the bottom’ of the lead with a lump 
of grease, to which more or less of the sand 
or mud, or broken shells, as the case might 
be, adhered, and was brought to the surface. 
But, however well adapted such an apparatus 
might be for rough nautical purposes, scien- 
tific accuracy could not be expected from 
the armed lead, and to remedy its defects 
(especially when applied to sounding in great 
depths) Lieut. Brooke, of the American 
Navy, some years ago invented a most in- 
genious machine, by which a considerable 
portion of the superficial layer of the sea- 
bottom can be scooped out and brought up 
from any depth to which the lead descends. 

In 1853, Lieut. Brooke obtained mud from 
the bottom of the North Atlantic, between 
Newfoundland and the Azores, at a depth of 
more than ten thousand feet, or two miles, 
by the help of this sounding apparatus. The 
specimens were sent for examination 
Ehrenberg of Berlin, and to Bailey of West 
Point, and those able microscopists found 
that this deep-sea mud was almost entirely 
composed of the skeletons of living organisms 
—the greater proportion of these being just 
like the Globigerine already known to occur 
in the chalk. 

Thus far, the work had been carried on 
simply in the interests of science, but Lieut. 
Brooke’s method of sounding acquired a high 
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commercial value, when the enterprise of lay- 
ing down the telegraph-cable between this 
country and the United States was under- 
taken. For it became a matter of immense 
importance to know, not only the depth of 
the sea over the whole line along which the 
cable was to be laid, but the exact nature of 
the bottom, so as to guard against chances 
of cutting or fraying the strands of that 
costly rope. The Admiralty consequently or- 
dered Captain Dayman, an old friend and 
shipmate of mine, to ascertain the depth 
over the whole line of the cable, and to bring 
back specimens of the bottom. In former 
days, such a command as this might have 
sounded very much like one of the impossible 
things which the young Prince in the Fairy 
Tales is ordered to do before he can obtain 
the hand of the Princess. However, in the 
months of June and July, 1857, my friend 
performed the task assigned to him with 
great expedition and precision, without, so far 
as I know, having met with any reward of 
that kind. The specimens of Atlantic mud 
which he procured were sent to me to be 
examined and reported upon. 

The result of all these operations is, that 
we know the contours and the nature of the 
surface-soil covered by the North Atlantic 
for a distance of 1700 miles from east to 
west, as well as we know that of any part 
of the dry land. It is a prodigious plain— 
cne of the widest and most even plains in 
the world. If the sea were drained off, you 
might drive a wagon all the way from Valen- 
tia, on the west coast of Ireland, to Trinity 
Bay, in Newfoundland. And, except upon one 
sharp incline about 200 miles from Valentia, 
I am not quite sure that it would even be 
necessary to put the skid on, so gentle are 
the ascents and descents upon that long 
route. From Valentia the road would lie 
down-hill for about 200 miles to the point 
at which the bottom is now covered by 1700 
fathoms of sea-water. Then would come the 
central plain, more than a thousand miles 
wide, the inequalities of the surface of which 
would be hardly perceptible, though the 
depth of water upon it now varies from 
10,000 to 15,000 feet; and there are places 


1See Appendix to Captain Dayman’s Deep-sea 
Soundings in the North Atlantic Ocean between Ire- 
land and Newfoundland, made in H. M. S. Cyclops. 
Published by order of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, 1858. They have since formed the subject 
of an elaborate Memoir by Messrs. Parker and Jones, 
published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1865. 
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in which Mont Blanc might be sunk without 
showing its peak above water. Beyond this, 
the ascent on the American side commences, 
and gradually leads, for about 300 miles, to 
the Newfoundland shore. 

Almost the whole of the bottom of this 
central plain (which extends for many hun- 
dred miles in a north and south direction) is 
covered by a fine mud, which, when brought 
to the surface, dries into a greyish white 
friable substance. You can write with this on 
a blackboard, if you are so inclined; and, to 
the eye, it is quite like very soft, greyisk 
chalk. Examined chemically, it proves to be 
composed almost wholly of carbonate of 
lime; and if you make a section of it, in the 
same way as that of the piece of chalk was 
made, and view it with the microscope, it 
presents innumerable Globigerine embedded 


ro Other calcareous’ shells; 


conditions of animal life; and it is not so 

absolutely impossible as it might at first 

sight appear to be, that the Globigerine of 

the Atlantic sea-bottom do not live and die 
s where they are found. 

As I have mentioned, the soundings from 
the great Atlantic plain are almost entirely 
made up of Globigerine, with the granules 
which have been mentioned, and some few 

but a small per- 
centage of the chalky mud—perhaps at most 
some five per cent of it—is of a different 
nature, and consists of shells and skeletons 
composed of silex, or pure flint. These sili- 
15 clous bodies belong partly to the lowly 
vegetable organisms which are called Diato- 
macee, and partly to the minute, and ex- 
tremely simple, animals, termed Radiolaria. 
It is quite certain that these creatures do not 


in a granular matrix. Thus this deep-sea mud 20 live at the bottom of the ocean, but at its 


is substantially chalk. I say substantially, be- 
cause there are a good many minor differ- 
ences; but as these have no bearing on the 
question immediately before us,—which is 


surface—where they may be obtained in 
prodigious numbers by the use of a properly 
constructed net. Hence it follows that these 
silicious organisms, though they are not 


the nature of the Globigerine of the chalk,—2;5 heavier than the lightest dust, must have 


it is unnecessary to speak of them. 
Globigerine of every size, from the small- 

est to the largest, are associated together in 

the Atlantic mud, and the chambers of many 


fallen, in some cases, through fifteen thou- 
sand feet of water, before they reached their 
final resting-place on the ocean floor. And, 
considering how large a surface these bodies 


are filled by a soft animal matter. This soft 30 expose in proportion to their weight, it is 


substance is, in fact, the remains of the crea- 
ture to which the Globigerina shell, or rather 
skeleton, owes its existence—and which is an 
animal of the simplest imaginable descrip- 


probable that they occupy a great length of 
time in making their burial journey from the 
surface of the Atlantic to the bottom. 

But if the Radzolaria and Diatoms are thus 


tion. It is, in fact, a mere particle of living 35 rained upon the bottom of the sea, from the 


jelly, without defined parts of any kind— 
without a mouth, nerves, muscles, or distinct 
organs, and only manifesting its vitality to 
ordinary observation by thrusting out and 
retracting from all parts of its surface, long 
filamentous processes, which serve for arms 
and legs. Yet this amorphous particle, devoid 
of everything which, in the higher animals, 
we call organs, is capable of feeding, grow- 


superficial layer of its waters in which they 
pass their lives, it is obviously possible that 
the Globigerine may be similarly derived; 
and if they were so, it would be much more 


4o easy to understand how they obtain their 


supply of food than it is at present. Never- 
theless, the positive and negative evidence all 
points the other way. The skeletons of the 
full-grown, deep-sea Globigerine are so re- 


ing and multiplying; of separating from the 4s markably solid and heavy in proportion to 


ocean: the small proportion of carbonate of 
lime which is dissolved in sea-water; and of 
building up that substance into a skeleton for 
itself, according to a pattern which can be 
imitated by no other known agency. 

The notion that animals can live and 
flourish in the sea, at the vast depths from 
which apparently living Globigerine have 
been brought up, does not agree very well 


their surface as to seem little fitted for float- 
ing; and, as a matter of fact, they are not 
to be found along with the Diatoms and Rad- 
olaria in the uppermost stratum of the open 


so ocean. It has been observed, again, that the 


abundance of Globigerine, in proportion to 
other organisms, of like kind, increases with 
the depth of the sea; and that deep-water 
Globigerine are larger than those which live 


with our usual conceptions respecting the ss in shallower parts of the sea; and such facts 
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negative the supposition that these organisms 
have been swept by currents from the shal- 
lows into the deeps of the Atlantic. It there- 
fore seems to be hardly doubtful that these 
wonderful creatures live and die at the depths 
in which they are found. 

However, the important points for us are, 
that the living Globigerine are exclusively 
marine animals, the skeletons of which 
abound at the bottom of deep seas; and that 
there is not a shadow of reason for believing 
that the habits of the Globigerine of the 
chalk differed from those of the existing spe- 
cies. But if this be true, there is no escaping 
the conclusion that the chalk itself is the 
dried mud of an ancient deep sea. 

In working over the soundings collected by 
Captain Dayman, I was surprised to find that 
many of what I have called the “granules” 
of that mud were not, as one might have 
been tempted to think at first, the mere pow- 
der and waste of Globigerine, but that they 
had a definite form and size. I termed these 
bodies “coccoliths,’ and doubted their or- 
ganic nature. Dr. Wallich verified my obser- 
vation, and added the interesting discovery, 
that, not unfrequently, bodies similar to these 
“coccoliths’” were aggregated together into 
spheroids, which he termed “coccospheres.” 
So far as we knew, these bodies, the nature 
of which is extremely puzzling and problem- 
atical, were peculiar to the Atlantic sound- 
ings. But, a few years ago, Mr. Sorby, in 
making a careful examination of the chalk 
by means of thin sections and otherwise, ob- 
served, as Ehrenberg had done before him, 
that much of its granular basis possesses a 
definite form. Comparing these formed par- 
ticles with those in the Atlantic soundings, 
he found the two to be identical; and thus 
proved that the chalk, like the soundings, 
contains these mysterious coccoliths and coc- 
cospheres. Here was a further and a most 
interesting confirmation, from internal evi- 
dence, of the essential identity of the chalk 
with modern deep-sea mud. Globigerine, 
coccoliths, and coccospheres are found as the 
chief constituents of both, and testify to the 
general similarity of the conditions under 
which both have been formed. 

The evidence furnished by the hewing, fac- 
ing, and superposition of the stones of the 
Pyramids, that these structures were -built by 
men, has no greater weight than the evidence 
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the belief that those ancient pyramid-builders 
were terrestrial and air-breathing creatures 
like ourselves, is not better based than the 
conviction that the chalk-makers lived in the 
sea. But as our belief in the building of the 
Pyramids by men is not only grounded on 
the internal evidences afforded by these 
structures, but gathers strength from multi- 
tudinous collateral proofs, and is clinched by 
the total absence of any reason for a con- 
trary belief; so the evidence drawn from the 
Globigerine that the chalk is an ancient sea- 
bottom, is fortified by innumerable independ- 
ent lines of evidence; and our belief in the 
truth of the conclusion to which all positive 
testimony tends, receives the like negative 
justification from the facts that no other hy- 
pothesis has a shadow of foundation. 

It may be worth while briefly to consider 
a few of these collateral proofs that the chalk 
was deposited at the bottom of the sea. The 
great mass of the chalk is composed, as we 
have seen, of the skeletons of Globigerine, 
and other simple organisms, imbedded in 
granular matter. Here and there, however, 
this hardened mud of the ancient sea reveals 
the remains of higher animals which have 
livéd and died, and left their hard parts in 
the mud, just as the oysters die and leave 
their shells behind them, in the mud of the 
present seas. 

There are, at the present day, certain 
groups of animals which are never found in 
fresh waters, being unable to live anywhere 
but in the sea. Such are the corals; those 
corallines which are called Polyzoa; those 
creatures which fabricate the lamp-shells, and 
are called Brachiopoda; and the pearly Nau- 
tilus, and all animals allied to it; and all the 
forms of sea-urchins and star-fishes. Not only 
are all these creatures confined to salt water 
at the present day; but, so far as our records 
of the past go, the conditions of their exist- 
ence have been the same: hence, their occur- 
rence in any deposit is as strong evidence 
as can be obtained, that that deposit was 
formed in the sea. Now the remains of ani- 
mals of all kinds which have been enu- 
merated, occur in the chalk, in greater or less 
abundance; while not one of those forms of 
shell-fish which are characteristic of fresh 
water has yet been observed in it. 

When we consider that the remains of 
more than three thousand distinct species of 


that the chalk was built by Globigerine; and s5 aquatic animals have been discovered among 
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the fossils of the chalk, that the great ma- 
jority of them are of such forms as are now 
met with only in the sea, and that there is no 
reason to believe that any one of them in- 
habited fresh water—the collateral evidence 
that the chalk represents an cncient sea- 
bottom acquires as great force as the proof 
derived from the nature of the chalk itself. I 
think you will now allow that I did not over- 


state my case when I asserted that we have ro 


as strong grounds for believing that all the 
vast area of dry land, at present occupied by 
the chalk, was once at the bottom of the sea, 
as we have for any matter of history what- 
ever; while there is no justification for any 
other belief. 

No less certain it is that the time during 
which the countries we now call south-east 
England, France, Germany, Poland, Russia, 
Egypt, Arabia, Syria, were more or less com- 
pletely covered by a. deep sea, was of con- 
siderable duration. We have already seen 
that the chalk is, in places, more than a thou- 
sand feet thick. I think you will agree with 
me, that it must have taken some time for 
the skeletons of animalcules of a hundredth 
of an inch in diameter to heap up such a mass 
as that. I have said that throughout the 
thickness of the chalk the remains of other 
animals are scattered. These remains are 
often in the most exquisite state of preserva- 
tion. The valves of the shell-fishes are com- 
monly adherent; the long spines of some 
of the sea-urchins, which would be detached 
by the smallest jar, often remain in their 
places. In a word, it is certain that these ani- 
mals have lived and died when the place 
which they now occupy was the surface of 
as much of the chalk as had then been de- 
posited; and that each has been covered up 
by the layer of Globigerina mud, upon which 
the creatures imbedded a little higher up 
have, in like manner, lived and died. But 
some of these remains prove the existence of 
renules of vast size in the chalk sea. These 
lived their time, and had their ancestors and 
descendants, which assuredly implies time, 
reptiles being of slow growth. 

There is more curious evidence, again, that 
the process of covering up, or, in other 
words, the deposit of Globigerina skeletons, 
did not go on very fast. It is demonstrable 
that an animal of the cretaceous sea might 
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its outward coverings and appendages by 
putrefaction; and that, after this had hap- 
pened, another animal might attach itself to 
the dead and naked skeleton, might grow to 
maturity, and might itself die before the cal- 
careous mud had ,buried the whole. 

Cases of this kind are admirably described 
by Sir Charles Lyell. He speaks of the fre- 
quency with which geologists find in the 
chalk a fossilized sea-urchin, to which is at- 
tached the lower valve of a Crania. This is a 
kind of shell-fish, with a shell composed of 
two pieces, of which, as in the oyster, one is 
fixed and the other free. 

“The upper valve is almost invariably 
wanting, though occasionally found in a per- 
fect state of preservation in the white chalk 
at some distance. In this case, we see clearly 
that the sea-urchin first lived from youth to 
age, then died and lost its spines, which were 
carried away. Then the young Cramia adhered 
to the bared shell, grew and perished in its 
turn; after which the upper valve was sepa- 
rated from the lower, before the Echinus be- 
came enveloped in chalky mud.” 

A specimen in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, in London, still further prolongs the 
period which must have elapsed between the 
death of the sea-urchin, and js burial by 
the Globigerine. For the outward face of the 
valve of a Crania, which is attached to a sea- 
urchin (Micraster,) is itself overrun by an 
incrusting coralline, which spreads thence 
over more or less of the surface of the sea- 
urchin. It follows that, after the upper valve 
of the Cranza fell off, the surface of the at- 
tached valve must have remained exposed 
long enough to allow of the growth of the 
whole coralline, since corallines do not live 
imbedded in mud. 

The progress of knowledge may, one day, 
enable us to deduce from such facts as these 
the maximum rate at which the chalk can 
have accumulated, and thus to arrive at the 
minimum duration of the chalk period. Sup- 
pose that the valve of the Cranza upon which 
a coralline has fixed itself in the way just de- 
scribed, is so attached to the sea-urchin that 
no part of if is more than an inch above the 
face upon which the sea-urchin rests. Then, 
as the coralline could not have fixed itself, if 
the Crania had been covered up with chalk 
mud, and could not have lived had itself 


die, that its skeleton might lie uncovered been so covered, it follows, that an inch of 
upon the sea-bottom long enough to lose all 55 chalk mud could not have accumulated within 
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the time between the death and decay of the 
soft parts of the sea-urchin and the growth 
of the coralline to the full size which it has 
attained. If the decay of the soft parts of 
the sea-urchin; the attachment, growth to 
maturity, and decay of the 'Crania; and the 
subsequent attachment and growth of the 
coralline, took a year (which is a low esti- 
mate enough), the accumulation of the inch 
of chalk must have taken more than a year: 
and the deposit of a thousand feet of chalk 
must, consequently, have taken more than 
twelve thousand years. 

The foundation of all this calculation is, 
of course, a knowledge of the length of time 
the Crania and the coralline needed to attain 
their full size; and, on this head, precise 
knowledge is at present wanting. But there 
are circumstances which tend to show, that 
nothing like an inch of chalk has accumulated 
during the life of a Crania; and, on any prob- 
able estimate of the length of that life, the 
chalk period must have had a much longer 
duration than that thus roughly assigned 
to it. 


Thus, not only is it certain that the chalk 
is the mud of an ancient sea-bottom; but it 
is no less certain, that the chalk sea existed 
during an extremely long period, though we 
may not be prepared to give a precise esti- 
mate of the length of that period in years. 
The relative duration is clear, though the 
absolute duration may not be definable. The 
attempt to affix any precise date to the period 
at which the chalk sea began, or ended, its 
existence, is baffled by difficulties of the same 
kind. But the relative age of the cretaceous 
epoch may be determined with as great ease 
and certainty as the long duration of that 
epoch. 

You wili have heard of the interesting dis- 
coveries recently made, in various parts of 
Western Europe, of flint implements, obvi- 
ously worked into shape by human hands, 
under circumstances which show conclusively 
that man is a very ancient denizen of these 
regions. It has been proved that the whole 
populations of Europe, whose existence has 
been revealed to us in this way, consisted of 
savages, such as the Esquimaux are now; 
that, in the country which is now France, 
they hunted the reindeer, and were familiar 
with the ways of the mammoth and the 
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in those days different from what it is now— 
the river Somme, for instance, having cut its 
bed a hundred feet deeper between that time 
and this; and, it is probable, that the climate 
was more like that of Canada or Siberia, than 
that of Western Europe. 

The existence of these people is forgotten 
even in the traditions of the oldest historical 
nations. The name and fame of them had 
utterly vanished until a few years back; and 
the amount of physical change which has 
been effected since their day renders it more 
than probable that, venerable as are some of 
the historical nations, the workers of the 
chipped flints of Hoxne or of Amiens are to 
them, as they are to us, in point of antiquity. 
But, if we assign to these hoar relics of 
long-vanished generations of men the great- 
est age that can possibly be claimed for 
them, they are not older than the drift, or 
boulder clay, which, in comparison with the 
chalk, is but a very juvenile deposit. You 
need go no further than your own sea-board 
for evidence of this fact. At one of the most 
charming spots on the coast of Norfolk, 
Cromer, you will see the boulder clay form- 
ing a vast mass, which lies upon the chalk, 
and must consequently have come into ex- 
istence after it. Huge boulders of chalk are, 
in fact, included in the clay, and have evi- 
dently been brought to the position they now 
occupy by the same agency as that which has 
planted blocks of syenite from Norway side 
by side with them. 

The chalk, then, is certainly older than the 
boulder clay. If you ask how much, I will 
again take you no further than the same 
spot upon your own coasts for evidence. I 
have spoken of the boulder clay and drift 
as resting upon the chalk. That is not strictly 
true. Interposed between the chalk and the 
drift is a comparatively insignificant layer, 
containing vegetable matter. But that layer 
tells a wonderful history. It is full of stumps 
of trees standing as they grew. Fir-trees are 
there with their cones, and hazel-bushes with 
their nuts; there stand the stools of oak and 
yew trees, beeches and alders. Hence this 
stratum is appropriately called the ‘“forest- 
bed.” 

It is obvious that the chalk must have 
been upheaved and converted into dry land, 
before the timber trees could grow upon it. 
As the boles of some of these trees are from 


bison. The physical geography of France was 55 two to three feet in diameter, it is no less 
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clear that the dry land this formed remained 
in the same condition for long ages. And not 
only do the remains of stately oaks and well- 
grown firs testify to the duration of this con- 


dition of things, but additional evidence to 5 


the same effect is afforded by the abundant 
remains of elephants, rhinoceroses, hippo- 
potamuses, and other great wild beasts, which 
it has yielded to the zealous search of such 


men as the Rev. Mr. Gunn. When you look ro 


at such a collection as he has formed, and 
bethink you that these elephantine bones did 
veritably carry their owners about, and these 
great grinders crunch, in the dark woods of 


which the forest-bed is now the only trace, 15 


it is impossible not to feel that they are as 
good evidence of the lapse of time as the 
annual rings of the tree stumps. 

Thus there is a writing upon the walls of 


cliffs at Cromer, and whoso runs may read it. 20 


It tells us, with an authority which cannot be 
impeached, that the ancient sea-bed of the 
chalk sea was raised up, and remained dry 
land, until it was covered with forest, stocked 


with the great game the spoils of which have 2s 


rejoiced your geologists. How long it remained 
in that condition cannot be said; but “the 
whirligig of time brought its revenges” in 
those days as in these. That dry land, with 


the bones and teeth of generations of long- 3° 


lived elephants, hidden away among the 
gnarled roots and dry leaves of its ancient 
trees, sank gradually to the bottom of the 
icy sea, which covered it with huge masses 


of drift and boulder clay. Sea-beasts, such 35 


as the walrus, now restricted to the extreme 
north, paddled about where birds had twittered 
among the topmost twigs of the fir-trees. How 
long this state of things endured we know 


not, but at length it came to an end. The 4o 


upheaved glacial mud hardened into the soil 
of modern Norfolk. Forests grew once more, 
the wolf and the beaver replaced the reindeer 
and the elephant; and at length what we 
call the history of England dawned. 

Thus you have, within the limits of your 
own county, proof that the chalk can justly 
claim a very much greater antiquity than 
even the oldest physical traces of mankind. 


But we may go further and demonstrate, by 5° 


evidence of the same authority as that which 
testifies to the existence of the father of men, 
that the chalk is vastly older than Adam him- 
self, 


immediately upon his creation, and before 
the appearance of Eve, was placed in the 
Garden of Eden. The problem of the geo- 
graphical position of Eden has greatly vexed 
the spirits of the learned in such matters, but 
there is one point respecting which, so far as 
I know, no commentator has ever raised a 
doubt. This is, that of the four rivers which 
are said to run out of it, Euphrates and Hid- 
dekel are identical with the rivers now known 
by the names of Euphrates and Tigris. But 
the whole country in which these mighty 
rivers take their origin, and through which 
they run, is composed of rocks which are 
either of the same age as the chalk, or of 
later date. So that the chalk must not only 
have been formed, but, after its formation, 
the time required for the deposit of these 
later rocks, and for their upheaval into dry 
land, must have elapsed, before the smallest 
brook which feeds the swift stream of “the 
great river, the river of Babylon,” began to 
flow. 


Thus, evidence which cannot be rebutted, 
and which need not be strengthened, though 
if time permitted I might indefinitely in- 
crease its quantity, compels you to believe 
that the earth, from the time of the chalk 
to the present day, has been the theatre of a 
series of changes as vast in their amount, as 
they were slow in their progress. The area 
on which we stand has been first sea and then 
land, for at least four alternations; and has 
remained in each of these conditions for a 
period of great length. 

Nor have these wonderful metamorphoses 
of sea into land, and of land into sea, been 
confined to one corner of England. During 
the chalk period, or “‘cretaceous epoch,” not 
one of the present great physical features 
of the globe was in existence. Our great moun- 
tain ranges, Pyrenees, Alps, Himalayas, Andes, 
have all been upheaved since the chalk was 
deposited, and the cretaceous sea flowed over 
the sites of Sinai and Ararat. All this is cer- 
tain, because rocks of cretaceous, or still 
later, date have shared in the elevatory move- 
ments which gave rise to these mountain 
chains; and may be found perched up, in 
some cases, many thousand feet high upon 
their flanks. And evidence of equal cogency 
demonstrates that, though, in Norfolk, the 
forest-bed rests directly upon the chalk, yet 


The Book of Genesis informs us that Adam, 55 it does so, not because the period at which 
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the forest grew immediately followed that 
at which the chalk was formed, but because 
an immense lapse of time, represented else- 
where by thousands of feet of rock, is not 
indicated at Cromer. 5 

I must ask you to believe that there is 
no less conclusive proof that a still more pro- 
longed succession of similar changes occurred, 
before the chalk was deposited. Nor have we 
any reason to think that the first term in the 
series of these changes is known. The oldest 
sea-beds preserved to us are sands, and mud, 
and pebbles, the wear and tear of rocks which 
were formed in still older oceans. 

But, great as is the magnitude of these 
physical changes of the world, they have 
been accompanied by a no less striking series 
of modifications in its living inhabitants. All 
the great classes of animals, beasts of the 
field, fowls of the air, creeping things, and 
things which dwell in the waters, flourished 
upon the globe long ages before the chalk 
was deposited. Very few, however, if any, 
of these ancient forms of animal life were 
identical with those which now live. Certainly 
not one of the higher animals was of the 
same species as any of those now in existence. 
The beasts of the field, in the days before the 
chalk, were not our beasts of the field, nor 
the fowls of the air such as those which the 30 
eye of men has seen flying, unless his an- 
tiquity dates infinitely further back than we 
at present surmise. If we could be carried 
back into those times, we should be as one 
suddenly set down in Australia before it was 35 
colonized. We should see mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fishes, insects, snails, and the like, 
clearly recognisable as such, and yet not one 
of them would be just the same as those 


wn 


to 
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with which we are familiar, and many would 40 


be extremely different. 

From that time to the present, the popula- 
tion of the world has undergone slow and 
gradual, but incessant, changes. There has 
been no grand catastrophe—no destroyer has 45 
swept away the forms of life of one period, 
and replaced them by a totally new creation: 
but one species has vanished and another 
has taken its place; creatures of one type of 


structure have diminished, those of another so 


have increased, as time has passed on. And 
thus, while the differences between the living 
creatures of the time before the chalk and 
those of the present day appear startling, if 


the other by the most gradual progress, if we 
follow the course of Nature through the whole 
series of those relics of her operations which 
she has left behind. And it is by the popula- 
tion of the chalk sea that the ancient and 
the modern inhabitants of the world are most 
completely connected. The groups which are 
dying out flourish, side by side, with the 
groups which are now the dominant forms of 
life. 

Thus the chalk contains remains of those 
strange flying and swimming reptiles, the 
pterodactyl, the ichthyosaurus, and the ple- 
siosaurus, which are found in no later deposits, 
but abounded in preceding ages. The cham- 
bered shells called ammonites and belemnites, 
which are so characteristic of the period pre- 
ceding the cretaceous, in like manner die with 
it. 

But, amongst these fading remainders of 
a previous state of things, are some very 
modern forms of life, looking like Yankee 
pedlars among a tribe of Red Indians. Croco- 
diles of modern type appear; bony fishes, 
many of them very similar to existing species, 
almost supplant the forms of fish which pre- 
dominate in more ancient seas; and many 
kinds of living shell-fish first become known 
to us in the chalk. The vegetation acquires a 
modern aspect. A few living animals are not 
even distinguishable as species, from those 
which existed at that remote epoch. The 
Globigerina of the present day, for example, 
is not different specifically from that of the 
chalk; and the same may be said of many 
other Foraminifera. I’ think it probable that 
critical and unprejudiced examination will 
show that more than one species of much 
higher animals have had a similar longevity; 
but the only example which I can at present 
give confidently is the snake’s-head lamp- 
shell (Terebratulina caput serpentis), which 
lives in our English seas and abounded (as 
Terebratulina striata of authors), in the chalk. 

The longest line of human ancestry must 
hide its diminished head before the pedigree 
of this insignificant shell-fish. We English- 
men are proud to have an ancestor who was 
present at the Battle of Hastings. The an- 
cestors of Terebratulina caput serpentis may 
have been present at a battle of Zchthyosauria 
in that part of the sea which, when the chalk 
was forming, flowed over the site of Hastings. 
While all around has changed, this Terebra- 


placed side by side, we are led from one toss tulina has peacefully propagated its species 
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from generation to generation, and stands to 
this day, as a living testimony to the con- 
tinuity of the present with the past history 
of the globe. 


Up to this moment I have stated, so far 
as I know, nothing but well-authenticated 
facts, and the immediate conclusions which 
they force upon the mind. But the mind is so 
constituted that it does not willingly rest 
in facts and immediate causes, but seeks al- 
ways after a knowledge of the remoter links 
in the chain of causation. 

Taking the many changes of any given 
spot of the earth’s surface, from sea to land 
and from land to sea, as an established fact, 
we cannot refrain from asking ourselves how 
these changes have occurred. And when we 
have explained them—as they must be ex- 
plained—by the alternate slow movements of 
elevation and depression which have affected 
the crust of the earth, we go still further 
back, and ask, Why these movements? 

I am not certain that any one can give 
you a satisfactory answer to that question. 
Assuredly I cannot. All that can be said, for 
certain, is, that such movements are part of 
the ordinary course of nature, inasmuch as 
they are going on at the present time. Direct 
proof may be given, that some parts of the 
land of the northern hemisphere are at this 
moment insensibly rising and others insen- 
sibly sinking; and there is indirect, but per- 
fectly satisfactory, proof, that an enormous 


the present epoch and those which lived be- 
fore the chalk; but, in the cretaceous epoch, 
as I have already mentioned, the crocodiles 
had assumed the modern type of structure. 
5 Notwithstanding this, the crocodiles of the 
chalk are not identically the same as those 
which lived in the times called “older tertiary,” 
which succeeded the cretaceous epoch; and 
the crocodiles of the older tertiaries are not 
tojdentical with those of the newer tertiaries, 
nor are these identical with existing forms. 

I leave open the question whether particular 

species may have lived on from epoch to 

epoch. But each epoch has had its peculiar 
1s crocodiles; though all, since the chalk, have 
belonged to the modern type, and differ simply 
in their proportions, and in such structural 
particulars as are discernible only to trained 
eyes. 

How is the existence of this long succes- 
sion of different species of crocodiles to be 
accounted for? Only two suppositions seem 
to be open to us—Either each species of croc- 
odile has been specially created, or it has 


20 


25 arisen out of some pre-existing form by the 


operation of natural causes. Choose your 
hypothesis; I have chosen mine. I can find no 
warranty for believing in the distinct crea- 
tion of a score of successive species of croc- 
30 Odiles in the course of countless ages of 
time. Science gives no countenance to such 
a wild fancy; nor can even the perverse in- 
genuity of a commentator pretend to dis- 
cover this sense, in the simple words in which 


area now covered by the Pacific has been 3s the writer of Genesis records the proceedings 


deepened thousands of feet, since the present 
inhabitants of that sea came into existence. 
Thus there is not a shadow of a reason for 
believing that the physical changes of the 


of the fifth and sixth days of the Creation. 

On the other hand, I see no good reason 
for doubting the necessary alternative, that 
all these varied species have been evolved from 


globe, in past times, have been effected by 40 pre-existing crocodilian forms, by the opera- 


other than natural causes. Is there any more 
reason for believing that the concomitant 
modifications in the forms of the living in- 
habitants of the globe have been brought 
about in other ways? 

Before attempting to answer this question, 
let us try to form a distinct mental picture 
of what has happened in some special case. 
The crocodiles are animals which, as a group, 


tion of causes as completely a part of the com- 
mon order of nature as those which have 
effected the changes of the inorganic world. 
Few will venture to affirm that the reason- 


45 ing which applies to crocodiles loses its force 


among other animals, or among plants. If 
one series of species has come into existence 
by the operation of natural causes, it seems 
folly to deny that all may have arisen in 


have a very vast antiquity. They abounded sothe same way. 


ages before the chalk was deposited; they 
throng the rivers in warm climates, at the 
present day. There is a difference in the form 
of the joints of the back-bone, and in some 


A small beginning has led us to a great 
ending. If I were to put the bit of chalk with 
which we started into the hot but obscure 


minor particulars, between the crocodiles of ss flame of burning hydrogen, it would presently 
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shine like the sun. It seems to me that this 
physical metamorphosis is no false image of 
what has been the result of our subjecting it 
to a jet of fervent, though nowise brilliant, 
thought to-night. It has become luminous, and 5 
its clear rays, penetrating the abyss of the 
remote past, have brought within our ken 
some stages of the evolution of the earth. And 
in the shifting ‘without haste, but without 


rest” of the land and sea, as in the endless 10 


variation of the forms assumed by living be- 
ings, we have observed nothing but the natural 
product of the forces originally possessed by 
the substance of the universe. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION; AND 
WHERE TO FIND IT 


The business 
Working Men’s College has undertaken is a 
great work; indeed, I might say, that Edu- 
cation, with which that college proposes to 
grapple, is the greatest work of all those 


which lie ready to a man’s hand just at2s 


present. 

And, at length, this fact is becoming gen- 
erally recognised. You cannot go anywhere 
without hearing a buzz of more or less con- 


fused and contradictory talk on this subject 30 


—nor can you fail to notice that, in one point 
at any rate, there is a very decided advance 
upon like discussions in former days. No- 
body outside the agricultural interest now 
dares to say that education is a bad thing. If 
any representative of the once large and 
powerful party, which, in former days, pro- 
claimed this opinion, still exists in the semi- 
fossil state, he keeps his thoughts to himself. 
In fact, there is a chorus of voices, almost 
distressing in their harmony, raised in fa- 
vour of the doctrine that education is the 
great panacea for human troubles, and that, if 
the country is not shortly to go to the dogs, 
everybody must be educated. 4 

The politicians tell us, “You must educate 
the masses because they are going to be mas- 
ters.” The clergy join in the cry for edu- 
cation, for they affirm that the people are 
drifting away from church and chapel into 
the broadest infidelity. The manufacturers and 
the capitalists swell the chorus lustily. They 
declare that ignorance makes bad workmen; 
that England will soon be unable to turn out 


which the South London 20 


ur 


other people; and then, Ichabod! Ichabod! 
the glory will be departed from us. And a 
few voices are lifted up in favour of the 
doctrine that the masses should be educated 
because they are men and women with un- 
limited capacities of being, doing, and suf- 
fering, and that it is as true now, as it ever 
was, that the people perish for lack of 
knowledge. 

These members of the minority, with whom 
I confess I have a good deal of sympathy, are 
doubtful whether any of the other reasons 
urged in favour of the education of the peo- 
ple are of much value—whether, indeed, some 
of them are based upon either wise or noble 
grounds of action. They question if it be 
wise to tell people that you will do for them, 
out of fear of their power, what you have 
left undone, so long as your only motive was 
compassion for their weakness and their sor- 
rows. And, if ignorance of everything which 
is needful a ruler should know is likely to do 
so much harm in the governing classes of 
the future, why is it, they ask reasonably 
enough, that such ignorance in the governing 
classes of the past has not been viewed with 
equal horror? 

Compare the average artisan and the aver- 
age country squire, and it may be doubted if 
you will find a pin to choose between the two 
in point of ignorance, class feeling, or prej- 
udice. It is true that the ignorance is of a 
different sort—that the class feeling is in 
favour of a different class—and that the prej- 
udice has a distinct savour of wrong-headed- 
ness in each case—but it is questionable if 
the one is either a bit better, or a bit worse, 
than the other. The old protectionist theory 
is the doctrine of trades unions as applied by 
the squires, and the modern trades unionism 
is the doctrine of the squires applied by the 
artisans. Why should we be worse off under 
one régime than under the other? 

Again, this sceptical minority asks the 
clergy to think whether it is really want of 
education which keeps the masses away from 
their ministrations—whether the most com- 
pletely educated men are not as open to re- 
proach on this score as the workmen; and 
whether, perchance, this may not indicate 
that it is not education which lies at the 
bottom of the matter? 

Once more, these people, whom there is 
no pleasing, venture to doubt whether the 


cotton goods, or steam engines, cheaper thanss glory which rests upon being able to under- 
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sell all the rest of the world, is a very safe 
kind of glory—whether we may not pur- 
chase it too dear; especially if we allow edu- 
cation, which ought to be directed to the 
making of men, to be diverted into a proc- 
ess of manufacturing human tools, wonder- 
fully adroit in the exercise of some technical 
industry, but good for nothing else. 

And, finally, these people inquire whether 
it is the masses alone who need a reformed 
and improved education. They ask whether 
the richest of our public schools might not 
well be made to supply knowledge, as well 
as gentlemanly habits, a strong class feeling, 
and eminent proficiency in cricket. They 
seem to think that the noble foundations of 
our old universities are hardly fulfilling their 
functions in their present posture of half- 
clerical seminaries, half racecourses, where 
men are trained to win a senior wranglership, 
or a double-first, as horses are trained to win 
a cup, with as little reference to the needs 
of after-life in the case of a man as in that 
of the racer. And, while as zealous for edu- 
cation as the rest, they affirm that, if the edu- 
cation of the richer classes were such as to 
fit them to be the leaders and the governors 
of the poorer; and, if the education of the 
poorer classes were such as to enable them 


to appreciate really wise guidance and good 30 


governance, the politicians need not fear 
mob-law, nor the clergy lament their want of 
flocks, nor the capitalists prognosticate the 
annihilation of the prosperity of the coun- 
Lue 

Such is the diversity of opinion upon the 
why and the wherefore of education. And my 
hearers will be prepared to expect that the 
practical recommendations which are put for- 
ward are not less discordant. There is a loud 
cry for compulsory education. We English, 
in spite of constant experience to the con- 
trary, preserve a touching faith in the efficacy 
of acts of Parliament; and I believe we should 


have compulsory education in the course of 45 


next session, if there were the least proba- 
bility that half a dozen leading statemen of 
different parties would agree what that edu- 
cation should be. 


Some hold that education without theology so 


is worse than none. Others maintain, quite as 
strongly, that education with theology is in 
the same predicament. But this is certain, that 
those who hold the first opinion can by no 


2 
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4 


and that those who maintain the second are 
in a small minority. 
At any rate “make people learn to read, 
write, and cipher,” say a great many; and 
s the advice is undoubtedly sensible as far 
as it goes. But, as has happened to me in 
former days, those who, in despair of get- 
ting anything better, advocate this measure, 
are met with the objection that it is very 
10 like making a child practise the use of a 
knife, fork, and spoon, without giving it a 
particle of meat. I really don’t know what 
reply is to be made to such an objection. 
But it would be unprofitable to spend more 
15 time in disentangling, or rather in showing 
up the knots in, the ravelled skeins of our 
neighbours. Much more to the purpose is it 
to ask if we possess any clue of our own which 
may guide us among these entanglements. And 
by way of a beginning, Jet us ask ourselves— 
What is education? Above all things, what is 
our ideal of a thoroughly liberal education? 
—of that education which, if we could begin 
life again, we would give .ourselves—of that 
education which, if we could mould the fates 
to our own will, we would give our children? 
Well, I know not what may be your concep- 
tions upon this matter, but I will tell you mine, 
and I hope I shall find that our views are 
not very discrepant. 


c 


Suppose it were perfectly certain that the 
life and fortune of every one of us would, 
one day or other, depend upon his winning 
or losing a game of chess. Don’t you think 
that we should all consider it to be a primary 
duty to learn at least the names and the 
moves of the pieces; to have a notion of a 
gambit, and a keen eye for all the means of 
giving and getting out of check? Do you not 
think: that we should look with a disapproba- 
tion amounting to scorn, upon the father who 
allowed his son, or the state which allowed 
its members, to grow up without knowing a 
pawn from a knight? 

Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth, 
that the life, the fortune, and the happiness 
of every one of us, and, more or less, of 
those who are connected with us, do deperid 
upon our knowing something of the rules of 
a game infinitely more difficult and compli- 
cated than chess. It is a game which has been 
played for untold ages, every man and woman 
of us being one of the two players in a game 


° 
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world, the pieces are the phenomena of the 
universe, the rules of the game are what we 
call the laws of Nature. The player on the 
other side is hidden from us. We know that 
his play is always fair, just, and patient. But 
also we know, to our cost, that he never over- 
looks a mistake, or makes the smallest allow- 
ance for ignorance. To the man who plays 
well, the highest stakes are paid, with that 
sort of overflowing generosity with which 
the strong shows delight in strength. And one 
who plays ill is checkmated—without haste, 
but without remorse. 

My metaphor will remind some of you of 
the famous picture in which Retzsch has de- 
picted Satan playing at chess with man for 
his soul. Substitute for the mocking fiend in 
that picture a calm, strong angel who is play- 
ing for love, as we say, and would rather lose 
than win—and I should accept it as an image 
of human life. 

Well, what I mean by Education is learn- 
ing the rules of this mighty game. In other 
words, education is the instruction of the in- 
tellect in the laws of Nature, under which 
name I include not merely things and their 
forces, but men and their ways; and the 
fashioning of the affections and of the will 
into an earnest and loving desire to move in 
harmony with those laws. For me, education 
means neither more nor less than this. Any- 
thing which professes to call itself education 
must be tried by this standard, and if it fails 
to stand the test, I will not call it education, 
whatever may be the force of authority, or 
of numbers, upon the other side. 

It is important to remember that, in strict- 
ness, there is no such thing as an uneducated 
man. Take an extreme case. Suppose that an 
adult man, in the full vigour of his facul- 
ties, could be suddenly placed in the world, 
as Adam is said to have been, and then left 
to do as he best might. How long would he 
be left uneducated? Not five minutes. Nature 
would begin to teach him, through the eye, 
the ear, the touch, the properties of objects. 
Pain and pleasure would be at his elbow 
telling him to do this and avoid that; and 
by slow degrees the man would receive an 
education which, if narrow, 
thorough, real, and adequate to his circum- 
stances, though there would be no extras and 
very few accomplishments. 

And if to this solitary man entered a second 
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greater world, that of social and moral phe- 
nomena, would be revealed. Joys and woes, 
compared with which all others might seem 
but faint shadows, would spring from the 
new relations. Happiness and sorrow would 
take the place of the coarser monitors, pleas- 
ure and pain; but conduct would still be 
shaped by the observation of the natural 
consequences of actions; or, in other words, 


10 by the laws of the nature of man. 
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To every one of us the world was once as 
fresh and new as to Adam. And then, long 
before we were susceptible of any other modes 
of instruction, Nature took us in hand, and 
every minute of waking life brought its edu- 
cational influence, shaping our actions into 
rough accordance with Nature’s laws, so that 
we might not be ended untimely by too gross 
disobedience. Nor should I speak of this proc- 
ess of education as past for any one, be he 
as old as he may. For every man the world 
is as fresh as it was at the first day, and as 
full of untold novelties for him who has the 
eyes to see them. And Nature is still con- 
tinuing her patient education of us in that 
great university, the universe, of which we 
are all members—Nature having no Test- 
Acts.. 

Those who take honours in Nature’s uni- 
versity, who learn the laws which govern 
men and things and obey them, are the really 
great and successful men in this world. The 
great mass of mankind are the ‘Poll,’ who 
pick up just enough to get through without 
much discredit. Those who won't learn at 
all are plucked; and then you can’t come up 
again. Nature’s pluck means extermination. 

Thus the question of compulsory education 
is settled so far as Nature is concerned. Her 
bill on that question was framed and passed 
long ago. But, like all compulsory legislation, 
that of Nature is harsh and wasteful in its 
operation. Ignorance is visited as sharply as 
wilful disobedience—incapacity meets with 
the same punishment as crime. Nature’s dis- 
cipline is not even a word and a blow, and the 
blow first; but the blow without the word. It 
is left to you to find out why your ears are 
boxed. 

The object of what we commonly call edu- 
cation—that education in which man inter- 
venes and which I shall distinguish as artificial 
education—is to make good these defects 
in Nature’s methods; to prepare the child 


Adam or, better still, an Eve, a new andss to receive Nature’s education, neither in- 
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capably nor -ignorantly, nor with wilful dis- 
obedience; and to understand the preliminary 
symptoms of her pleasure, without waiting 
for the box on the ear. In short, all artificial 
education ought to be an anticipation of 
natural education. And a liberal education is 
an artificial education which has not only 
prepared a man to escape the- great evils of 
disobedience to natural laws, but has trained 
him to appreciate and to seize upon the re- 
wards, which Nature scatters with as free 
a hand as her penalties. 

That man, I think, has had a liberal edu- 
cation who has been so trained in youth that 
his body is the ready servant of his will, and 
does with ease and pleasure all the work that, 
as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose in- 
tellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all 
its parts of equal strength, and in smooth 


5 


10 


working order; ready, like a steam engine, 20 


to be turned to any kind of work, and spin 
the gossamers as well as forge the anchors 
of the mind; whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of the great and fundamental truths 


of Nature and of the laws of her operations; 2s 


one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant 
of a tender conscience; who has learned to 
love all beauty, whether of Nature or of art, 
to hate all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself. 

Such an one and no other, I conceive, has 
had a liberal education; for he is, as com- 
pletely as a man can be, in harmony with 
Nature. He will make the best of her, and she 
of him. They will get on together rarely; 
she as his ever beneficent mother; he as her 
mouthpiece, her conscious self, her minister 
and interpreter. 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


From the time that the first suggestion to 
introduce physical science into ordinary edu- 
cation was timidly whispered, until now, the 
advocates of scientific education have met with 
opposition of two kinds. On the one hand, 
they have been pooh-poohed by the men of 
business who pride themselves on being the 
representatives of practicality; while, on the 
other hand, they have been excommunicated 
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Levites in charge of the ark of culture and 
monopolists of liberal education. 

The practical men believed that the idol 
whom they worship—rule of thumb—has been 
the source of the past prosperity, and will 
suffice for the future welfare of the arts and 
manufactures. They were of opinion that 
science is speculative rubbish; that theory 
and practice have nothing to do with one 
another; and that the scientific habit of mind 
is an impediment, rather than an aid, in the 
conduct of ordinary affairs. 

I have used the past tense in speaking of 
the practical men—for although they were 
very formidable thirty years ago, I am not 
sure that the pure species has not been ex- 
tirpated. In fact, so far as mere argument 
goes, they have been subjected to such a fez 
d’enfer that it is a miracle if any have escaped, 
But I have remarked that your typical prac- 
tical man has an unexpected resemblance to 
one of Milton’s angels. His spiritual wounds, 
such as are inflicted by logical weapons, may 
be as deep as a well and as wide as a church 
door, but beyond shedding a few drops of 
ichor, celestial or otherwise, he is no whit 
the worse. So, if any of these opponents be 
left, I will not waste time in vain repetition 
of the demonstrative evidence of the prac- 
tical value of science; but knowing that a 
parable will sometimes penetrate where syl- 
logisms fail to effect an entrance, I will offer 
a story for their consideration. 

Once upon a time, a boy, with nothing to 
depend upon but his own vigorous nature, was 
thrown into the thick of the struggle for 
existence in the midst of a great manufactur- 
ing population. He seems to have had a hard 
fight, inasmuch as, by the time he was thirty 
years of age, his total disposable funds 
amounted to twenty pounds. Nevertheless, 
middle life found him giving proof of his 
comprehension of the practical problems he 
had been roughly called upon to solve, by a 
career of remarkable prosperity. 

Finally, having reached old age with its 
well-earned surroundings of “honour, troops 
of friends,” the hero of my story bethought 
himself of those who were making a like 
start in life, and how he could stretch out a 
helping hand to them. 

After long and anxious reflection this suc- 
cessful practical man of business could de- 
vise nothing better than to provide them with 


by the classical scholars, in their capacity of 55 the means of obtaining “sound, extensive, and 
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practical scientific knowledge.” And he de- 
voted a large part of his wealth and five 
years of incessant work to this end. 

I need not point the moral of a tale which, 
as the solid and spacious fabric of the Scien- 
tific College assures us, is no fable, nor can 
anything which I could say intensify the 
force of this practical answer to practical 
objections. 


We may take it for granted then, that, in 
the opinion of those best qualified to judge, 
the diffusion of thorough scientific education 
is an absolutely essential condition of indus- 
trial progress; and that the College which has 
been opened to-day will confer an inestimable 
boon upon those whose livelihood is to be 
gained by the practise of the arts and manu- 
factures of the district. 

The only question worth discussion is, 
whether the conditions, under which the work 
of the College is to be carried out, are such 
as to give it the best possible chance of achiev- 
ing permanent success. 

Sir Josiah Mason, without doubt most 
wisely, has left very large freedom of action 
to the trustees, to whom he proposes ultimately 
to commit the administration of the College, 
so that they may be able to adjust its arrange- 
ments in accordance with the changing condi- 
tions of the future. But, with respect to three 
points, he has laid most explicit injunctions 
upon both administrators and teachers. 

Party politics are forbidden to enter into 
the minds of either, so far as the work of the 
College is concerned; theology is as sternly 
banished from its precincts; and finally, it 
is especially declared that the College shall 
make no provision for “mere literary instruc- 
tion and education.” 

It does not concern me at present to dwell 
upon the first two injunctions any longer than 
may be needful to express my full conviction 
of their wisdom. But the third prohibition 
brings us face to face with those other op- 
ponents of scientific education, who are by 
no means in the moribund condition of the 
practical man, but alive, alert, and formid- 
able. 

It is not impossible that we shall hear this 
express exclusion of “literary instruction and 
education” from a College which, nevertheless, 
professes to give a high and efficient education, 
sharply criticised. Certainly the time was that 
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the Levites of culture would have sounded 
their trumpets against its walls as against an 
educational Jericho. 

How often have we not been told that 
the study of physical science is incompetent 
to confer culture; that it touches none of the 
higher problems of life; and, what is worse, 
that the continual devotion to scientific stud- 
ies tends to generate a narrow and bigoted 
belief in the applicability of scientific methods 
to the search after truth of all kinds? How 
frequently one has reason to observe that 
no reply to a troublesome argument tells so 
well as calling its author a “mere scientific 
specialist.” And, as I am afraid it is not per- 
missible to speak of this form of opposition 
to scientific education in the past tense; may 
we not expect to be told that this, not only 
omission, but prohibition, of “mere literary in- 
struction and education” is a patent example 
of scientific narrow-mindedness? 

IT am not acquainted with Sir Josiah Mason’s 
reasons for the action which he has taken; 
but if, as I apprehend is the case, he refers 
to the ordinary classical course of our schools 
and universities by the name of “mere literary 
instruction and education,” I venture to offer 
sundry reasons of my own in support of that 
action. 

For I hold very strongly by two convic- 
tions—The first is, that neither the discipline 
nor the subject-matter of classical education 
is of such direct value to the student of 
physical science as to justify the expendi- 
ture of valuable time upon either; and the 
second is, that for the purpose of attaining 
real culture, an exclusively scientific educa- 
tion is at least as effectual as an exclusively 
literary education. 

I need hardly point out to you that these 
opinions, especially the latter, are diametrically 
opposed to those of the great majority of edu- 
cated Englishmen, influenced as they are by 
school and university traditions. In their be- 


slief, culture is obtainable only by a liberal 


education; and a liberal education is synony- 
mous, not merely with education and instruc- 
tion in literature, but in one particular form 
of literature, namely, that of Greek and 
Roman antiquity. They hold that the man 
who has learned Latin and Greek, however 
little, is educated; while he who is versed in 
other branches of knowledge, however deeply, 
is a more or less respectable specialist, not 
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admissible into: the cultured caste. The stamp 
of the educated man, the University degree, 
is not for him. 

IT am too well acquainted with the generous 
catholicity of spirit, the true sympathy with 
scientific thought, which pervades the writ- 
ings of our chief apostle of culture to identify 
him with these opinions; and yet one may 
cull from one and another of those epistles 
to the Philistines, which so much delight all 
who do not answer to that name, sentences 
which lend them some support. 

Mr. Arnold tells us that the meaning of 
culture is “to know the best that has been 
thought and said in the world.” It is the 
criticism of life contained in literature. That 
criticism regards “Europe as being, for intel- 
lectual and spiritual purposes, one great con- 
federation, bound to a joint action and work- 
ing to a common result; and whose members 
have, for their common outfit, a knowledge 
of Greek, Roman, and Eastern antiquity, and 
of one another. Special, local, and temporary 
advantages being put out of account, that 
modern nation will in the intellectual and 
spiritual sphere make most progress, which 
most thoroughly carries out this programme. 
And what is that but saying that we too, 
all of us, as individuals, the more thoroughly 


20 


25 


laid a sufficiently broad and deep foundation 
for that criticism of life, which constitutes 
culture. 
Indeed, to any one acquainted with the scope 
s of physical science, it is not at all evident. 
Considering progress only in the “intellectual 
and spiritual sphere,” I find myself wholly 
unable to admit that either nations or in- 
dividuals will really advance, if their com- 


ro mon outfit draws nothing from the stores of 


physical science. I should say that an army, 
without weapons of precision and with no 
particular base of operatigns, might more 
hopefully enter upon a campaign on the 

15 Rhine, than a man, devoid of a knowledge 
of what physical science has done in the last 
century, upon a criticism of life. 


When a biologist meets with an anomaly, 
he instinctively turns to the study of develop- 
ment to clear it up. The rationale of contra- 
dictory opinions may with equal confidence 
be sought in history. 

It is, happily, no new thing that English- 
men should employ their wealth in building 
and endowing institutions for educational pur- 
poses. But, five or six hundred years ago, 
deeds of foundation expressed or implied con- 


we carry it out, shall make the more prog- 30 ditions as nearly as possible contrary to those 


ressp”’ + 

We have here to deal with two distinct 
propositions. The first, that a criticism of 
life is the essence of culture; the second, that 


which have been thought expedient by Sir 
Josiah Mason. That is to say, physical science 
was practically ignored, while a certain liter- 
ary training was enjoined as a means to the 


literature contains the materials which suf- 35 acquirement of knowledge which was essen- 


fice for the construction of such criticism. 

I think that we must all assent to the first 
proposition. For culture certainly means some- 
thing quite different from learning or tech- 


tially theological. 

The reason of this singular contradiction be- 
tween the actions of men alike animated by 
a strong and disinterested desire to promote 


nical skill. It implies the possession of an4othe welfare of their fellows, is easily dis- 


ideal, and the habit of critically estimating 
the value of things by comparison with a 
theoretic standard. Perfect culture should 
supply a complete theory of life, based upon 


covered. 

At that time, in fact, if any one desired 
knowledge beyond such as could be obtained 
by his own observation, or by common con- 


a clear knowledge alike of its possibilities and 45 versation, his first necessity was to learn the 


of its limitations. 

But we may agree to all this, and yet 
strongly dissent from the assumption that 
literature alone is competent to supply this 


Latin language, inasmuch as all the higher 
knowledge of the western world was con- 
tained in works written in that language. 
Hence, Latin grammar, with logic and rhetoric, 


knowledge. After having learnt all that Greek, 5° studied through Latin, were the fundamentals 


Roman, and Eastern antiquity have thought 

and said, and’all that modern literature have 

to tell us, it is not self-evident that we have 
1 Essays in Criticism, Pp. 37. 


of education. With respect to the substance of 
the knowledge imparted through this channel, 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, as in- 
terpreted and supplemented by the Romish 
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Church, were held to contain a complete and 
infallibly true body of information. 
Theological dicta were, to the thinkers of 
those days, that which the axioms and defini- 
tions of Euclid are to the geometers of these. 
The business of the philosophers of the mid- 
dle ages was to deduce from the data furnished 
by the theologians, conclusions in accord- 
ance with ecclesiastical decrees. They were 
allowed the high privilege of showing, by 
logical process, how and why that which the 
Church said was true, must be true. And 
if their demonstrations fell short of or ex- 
ceeded this limit, the Church was maternally 
ready to check their aberrations; if need 
were by the help of the secular arm. 
Between the two, our ancestors were fur- 
nished with a compact and complete criticism 
of life. They were told how the world began 
and how it would end; they learned that all 
material existence was but a base and in- 
significant blot upon the fair face of the 
spiritual world, and that nature was, to all 
intents and purposes, the play-ground of the 
devil; they learned that the earth is the 
centre of the visible universe, and that man 
is the cynosure of things terrestrial, and more 
especially was it inculcated that the course 
of nature had no fixed order, but that it 


gator followed his instincts, he might safely 

reckon upon earning the reputation, and prob- 

ably upon suffering the fate, of a sorcerer. 
Had the western world been left to itself 


s in Chinese isolation, there is no saying how 


long this state of things might have endured. 
But, happily, it was not left to itself. Even 
earlier than the thirteenth century, the develop- 
ment of Moorish civilisation in Spain and 


ro the great movement of the Crusades had in- 


troduced the leaven which, from that day 
to this, has never ceased to work. At first, 
through the intermediation of Arabic transla- 
tions, afterwards by the study of the originals, 


1s the western nations of Europe became ac- 


quainted with the writings of the ancient phi- 

losophers and’ poets, and, in time, with the 

whole of the vast literature of antiquity. 
Whatever there was of high intellectual as- 


20 piration or dominant capacity in Italy, France, 


Germany, and England, spent itself for cen- 
turies in taking possession of the rich in- 
heritance left by the dead civilisations of 
Greece and Rome. Marvellously aided by the 


25 invention of printing, classical learning spread 


and flourished. Those who possessed it prided 
themselves on having attained the highest cul- 
ture then within the reach of mankind. 

And justly. For, saving Dante on his soli- 


could be, and constantly was, altered by the 30 tary pinnacle, there was no figure in modern 


agency of innumerable spiritual beings, good 
and bad, according as they were moved by the 
deeds and prayers of men. The sum and sub- 
stance of the whole doctrine was to pro- 


literature at the time of the Renascence to 
compare with the men of antiquity; there was 
no art to compete with their sculpture; there 
was no physical science but that which Greece 


duce the conviction that the only thing really 3s had created. Above all, there was no other 


worth knowing in this world was how to se- 
cure that place in a better which, under cer- 
tain conditions, the Church promised. 

Our ancestors had a living belief in this 
theory of. life, and acted upon it in their 
dealings with education, as in all other mat- 
ters. Culture meant saintliness—after the 
fashion of the saints of those days; the edu- 
cation that led to it was, of necessity, the- 
ological; and the way to theology lay through 
Latin. 

That the study of nature—further than was 
requisite for the satisfaction of everyday 
wants—should have any bearing on human 
life was far from the thoughts of men thus 
trained. Indeed, as nature had been cursed 
for man’s sake, it was an obvious conclusion 
that those who meddled with nature were 
likely to come into pretty close contact with 


example of perfect intellectual freedom—of 
the unhesitating acceptance of reason as the 
sole guide to truth and the supreme arbiter 
of conduct. 

The new learning necessarily soon exerted 
a profound influence upon education. The 
language of the monks and schoolmen seemed 
little better than gibberish to scholars fresh 
from Virgil and Cicero, and the study of Latin 


45 was placed upon a new foundation. Moreover, 


Latin itself ceased to afford the sole key to 
knowledge. The student who sought the high- 
est thought of antiquity, found only a second- 
hand reflection of it in Roman literature, and 


so turned his face to the full light of the Greeks. 


And after a battle, not altogether dissimilar 
to that which is at present being fought over 
the teaching of physical science, the study 
of Greek was recognised as an essential ele- 


Satan. And, if any born scientific investi- 5; ment of all higher education. 
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Then the Humanists, as they were called, imperfect and symbolic, and bids the learner 
won the day; and the great reform which they seek for truth not among words but among 
effected was of incalculable service to man- things. It warns us that the assertion which 
kind. But the Nemesis of all reformers is outstrips evidence is not only a blunder but 
finality; and the reformers of education, like s a crime. 
those of religion, fell into the profound, how- The purely classical education advocated 
ever common, error of mistaking the begin- by the representatives of the Humanists in 
ning for the end of the work-of reforma- our day, gives no inkling of all this. A man 
tion. may be a better scholar than Erasmus, and 

The representatives of the Humanists, inro know no more of the chief causes of the 
the nineteenth century, take their stand upon present intellectual fermentation than Eras- 
classical education as the sole avenue to mus did. Scholarly and pious persons, worthy 
culture, as firmly as if we were still in the age of all respect, favour us with allocutions upon 
of Renascence. Yet, surely, the present in- the sadness of the antagonism of science to 
tellectual relations of the modern and the 1s their medizeval way of thinking, which betray 
ancient worlds are profoundly different from an ignorance of the first principles of scientific 
those which obtained three centuries ago. investigation, an incapacity for understanding 
Leaving aside the existence of a great and what a man of science means by veracity, and 
characteristically modern literature, of mod- an unconsciousness of the weight of estab- 
ern painting, and, especially, of modern music, zo lished scientific truths, which is almost com- 
there is one feature of the present state of ical, 


the civilized world which separates it more There is no great force in the tu quoque 
widely from the Renascence, than the Renas- argument, or else the advocates of scientific 
cence was separated from the middle ages. education might fairly enough retort upon the 


This distinctive character of our own times 2s modern Humanists that they may be learned 
lies in the vast and constantly increasing part specialists, but that they possess no such 
which is played by natural knowledge. Not sound foundation for a criticism of life as de- 
only is our daily life shaped by it; not only serves the name of culture. And, indeed, if 
does the prosperity of millions of men de- we were disposed to be cruel, we might urge 
pend upon it, but our whole theory of life 30that the Humanists have brought this re- 
has long been influenced, consciously or un- proach upon themselves, not because they 
consciously, by the general conceptions of are too full of the spirit of the ancient Greek, 
the universe, which have been forced upon but because they lack it. 
us by physical science. The period of the Renascence is commonly 

In fact, the most elementary acquaintance 35 called that of the ‘Revival of Letters,” as 
with the results of scientific investigation if the influences then brought to bear upon 
shows us that they offer a broad and striking the mind of Western Europe had been wholly 
contradiction to the opinion so implicitly exhausted in the field of literature. I think 
credited and taught in the middle ages. it is very commonly forgotten that the re- 

The notions of the beginning and the end 4o vival of science, effected by the same agency, 
of the world entertained by our forefathers although less conspicuous, was not less mo- 
are no longer credible. It is very certain that mentous. 
the earth is not the chief body in the material In fact, the few and scattered students of 
universe, and that the world is not sub- nature of that day picked up the clue to her 
ordinated to man’s use. It is even more cer- 45 secrets exactly as it fell from the hands of 
tain that nature is the expression of a definite the Greeks a thousand years before. The 
order with which nothing interferes, and that foundations of mathematics were so well 
the chief business of mankind is to learn that laid by them, that our children learn their 
order and govern themselves accordingly. geometry from a book written for the schools 
Moreover this scientific “criticism of life” pre- 5. of Alexandria two thousand years ago. Mod- 
sents itself to us with different credentials ern astronomy is the natural continuation and 
from any other. It appeals not to authority, development of the work of Hipparchus and 
nor to what anybody may have thought or of Ptolemy; modern physics of that of De- 
said, but to nature. It admits that all our in- mocritus and of Archimedes ; it was long be- 
terpretations of natural fact are more or less ss fore modern biological science outgrew the 
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knowledge bequeathed to us by Aristotle, by 
Theophrastus, and by Galen. 

We cannot know all the best thoughts and 
sayings of the Greeks unless we know what 
they thought about natural phenomena, We 
cannot fully apprehend their criticism of life 
unless we understand the extent to which that 
criticism was affected by scientific conceptions. 
We falsely pretend to be the inheritors of 
their culture, unless we are penetrated, as 
the best minds among them were, with an un- 
hesitating faith that the free employment of 
reason, in accordance with scientific method, 
is the sole method of reaching truth. 

Thus I venture to think that the preten- 
sions of our modern Humanists to the pos- 
session of the monopoly of culture and to 
the exclusive inheritance of the spirit of an- 
tiquity must be abated, if not abandoned. But 
I should be very sorry that anything I have 
said should be taken to imply a desire on 
my part to depreciate the value of classical 
education, as it might be and as it some- 
times is. The native capacities of mankind 
vary no less than their opportunities; and 
while culture is one, the road by which one 
man may best reach it is widely different from 
that which is most advantageous to another. 
Again, while scientific education is yet in- 


25 foundest 


twist as surely as an exclusively literary train- 
ing. The value of the cargo does not compen- 
sate for a ship's being out of trim; and I 
should be very sorry to think that the Scienti- 


5 fic College would turn out none but lopsided 


men. 
There is no need, however, that such a 

catastrophe should happen. Instruction in Eng- 

lish, French, and German is provided, and 


ro thus the three greatest literatures of the mod- 


ern world are made accessible to the student. 

French and German, and especially the lat- 
ter language, are absolutely indispensable to 
those who desire full knowledge in any de- 


1g partment of science. But even supposing that 


the knowledge of these languages acquired is 
not more than sufficient for purely scientific 
purposes, every Englishman has, in his na- 
tive tongue, an almost perfect instrument of 


20 literary expression; and, in his own litera- 


ture, models of every kind of literary excel- 
lence. If an Englishman cannot get literary 
culture out of his Bible, his Shakespeare, his 
Milton, neither, in my belief, will the pro- 
study of Homer and Sophocles, 
Virgil and Horace, give it to him. 

Thus, since the constitution of the College 
makes sufficient provision for literary as well 
as for scientific education, and since artistic 


choate and tentative, classical education is 30 instruction is also contemplated, it seems to 


thoroughly well organised upon the practical 
experience of generations of teachers. So that, 
given ample time for learning and estimation 
for ordinary life, or for a literary career, I 


me that a fairly complete culture is offered 
to all who are willing to take advantage of it. 

But I am not sure that at this point the 
“practical” man, scotched but not slain, may 


do not think that a young Englishman in 3s ask what all this talk about culture has to do 


search of culture can do better than follow 
the course usually marked out for him, sup- 
plementing its deficiencies by his own efforts. 

But for those who mean to make science 
their serious occupation; or who intend to 
follow the profession of medicine; or who 
have to enter early upon the business of life; 
for all these, in-my opinion, classical educa- 
tion is a mistake; and it is for this reason 
that I am glad to see “mere literary educa- 
tion and instruction” shut out from the cur- 
riculum of Sir Josiah Mason’s College, seeing 
that its inclusion would probably lead to the 
introduction of the ordinary smattering of 
Latin and Greek. 

Nevertheless, I am the last person to ques- 
tion the importance of genuine literary edu- 
cation, or to suppose that intellectual culture 
can be complete without it. An exclusively 


with an Institution, the object of which is 
defined to be “to promote the prosperity of 
the manufactures and the industry of the 
country.” He may suggest that what is wanted 


49 for this end is not culture, nor even a purely 


scientific discipline, but simply a knowledge 
of applied science. 

I often wish that this phrase, “applied 
science,” had never been invented. For it sug- 


45 gests that there is a sort of scientific knowl- 


edge of direct practical use, which can be 
studied apart from another sort of scientific 
knowledge, which is of no practical utility, 
and which is termed “pure science.” But 


5° there is no more complete fallacy than this. 


What people call applied science is nothing 
but the application of pure science to par- 
ticular classes of problems. It consists of 
deductions from those general principles, es- 


scientific training will bring about a mental ss tablished by reasoning and observation, which 
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constitute pure science. No one can safely 
make these deductions until he has a firm 
grasp of the principles; and he can obtain that 
grasp only by personal experience of the opera- 
tions of observation and of reasoning on which 
they are founded. 

Almost all the processes employed in the 
arts and manufactures fall within the rarge 
either of physics or of chemistry. In order 
to improve them, one must thoroughly un- 
derstand them; and no one has a chance of 
really understanding them, unless he has ob- 
tained that mastery of principles and that 
habit of dealing with facts, which is given 
by long-continued and well-directed purely 
scientific training in the physical and the chem- 
ical laboratory. So that there really is no 
question as to the necessity of purely scientific 
discipline, even if the work of the College 
were limited by the narrowest interpretation 
of its stated aims. 

And, as to the desirableness of a wider cul- 
ture than that yielded by science alone, it is 
to be recollected that the improvement of 
manufacturing processes is only one of the 
conditions which contribute to the prosperity 
of industry. Industry is a means and not an 
end; and mankind work only to get some- 
thing which they want. What that something 
is depends partly on their innate, and partly 
on their acquired, desires. 

If the wealth resulting from prosperous in- 
dustry is to be spent upon the gratification of 
unworthy desires, if the increasing perfection 
of manufacturing processes is to be accom- 
panied by an increasing debasement of those 
who carry them on, I do not see the good of 
industry and prosperity. 

Now it is perfectly true that men’s views of 


staled by custom, nor embittered in the recol- 
lection by the pangs of self-reproach. 
If the Institution opened to-day fulfils the 
intention of its founder, the picked intelli- 
5 gences among all classes of the population of 
this district will pass through it. No child 
born in Birmingham, henceforward, if he have 
the capacity to profit by the opportunities 
oftered to him, first in the primary and other 
10 schools, and afterwards in the Scientific Col- 
lege, need fail to obtain, not merely the in- 
struction, but the culture most appropriate to 
the conditions of his life. 
Within these walls, the future employer 
15 and the future artisan may sojourn together 
for a while, and carry, through all their lives, 
the stamp of the influences then brought to 
bear upon them. Hence, it is not beside the 
mark to remind you, that the prosperity of 
2oindustry depends not merely upon the im- 
provement of manufacturing processes, not 
merely upon the ennobling of the individual 
character, but upon a third condition, namely, 
a clear understanding of the conditions of 


25 social life, on the part of both the capitalist 


and the operative, and their agreement upon 

common principles of social action. They must 

learn that social phenomena are as much the 

expression of natural laws as any others; 
30 that no social arrangements can be permanent 
unless they harmonise with the requirements 
of social statics and dynamics; and that, in 
the nature of things, there is an arbiter whose 
decisions execute themselves. 

But this knowledge is only to be obtained 
by the application of the methods of inves- 
tigation adopted in physical researches to the 
investigation of the phenomena of society. 
Hence, I confess, I should like to see one 


35 


what is desirable depend upon their char-40addition made to the excellent scheme of 


acters; and that the innate proclivities to 
which we give that name are not touched by 
any amount of instruction. But it does not fol- 
low that even mere intellectual education may 
not, to an indefinite extent, modify the prac- 
tical manifestation of the characters of men 
in their actions, by supplying them with mo- 
tives unknown to the ignorant. A pleasure- 
loving character will have pleasure of some 
sort; but, if you give him the choice, he may 
prefer pleasures which do not degrade him 
to those which do. And this choice is offered 
to every man, who possesses in literary or 
artistic culture a never-failing source of pleas- 


education propounded for the College, in the 
shape of provision for the teaching of Soci- 
ology. For though we are all agreed that party 
politics are to have no place in the instruc- 


45 tion of the College; yet in this country, prac- 


tically governed as it is now by universal 
suffrage, every man who does his duty must 
exercise political functions. And, if the evils 
which are inseparable from the good of politi- 


so Cal liberty are to be checked, if the perpetual 


oscillation of nations between anarchy and 
despotism is to be replaced by the steady 
march of self-restraining freedom; it will be 
because men will gradually bring themselves 


ures, which are neither withered by age, nor ss to deal with political, as they now deal with 
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scientific questions; to be as ashamed of 
undue haste and partisan prejudice in the 
one case as in the other; and to believe that 
the machinery of society is at least as delicate 
as that of a spinning-jenny, and as little likely s 
to be improved by the meddling of those who 
have not taken the trouble to master the 
principles of its action. 


In conclusion, I am sure that I make my- 
self the mouthpiece of all present in offering 
to the venerable founder of the Institution, 
which now commences its beneficent career, 
our congratulations on the completion of his 
work; and in expressing the conviction, that 
the remotest posterity will point to it as a 
crucial instance of the wisdom which natural 
piety leads all men to ascribe to their ances- 
tors. 


THE PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS OF 
EDUCATION 


. 2 
All, then, that I have to ask for, on be- 
half of the scientific people, if I may ven- 
ture to speak for more than myself, is that 
you should put scientific teaching into what 
statesmen call the condition of “the most 
favoured nation”; that is to say, that it shall 
have as large a share of the time given to 
education as any other principal subject. You 
may say that that is a very vague statement, 
because the value of the allotment of time, 
under those circumstances, depends upon the 
number of principal subjects. It is x the time, 
and an unknown quantity of principal sub- 
jects dividing that, and science taking shares 


with the rest. That shows that we cannot 4° 


deal with this question fully until we have made 
up our minds as to what the principal sub- 
jects of education ought to be. 

I know quite well that launching myself 


into this discussion is a very dangerous opera- 45 


tion; that it is a very large subject, and one 
which is difficult to deal with, however much 
I may trespass upon your patience in the 
time allotted to me. But the discussion is so 


fundamental, it is so completely impossible so 


to make up one’s mind on these matters until 
one has settled the question, that I will even 
venture to make the experiment. A great 
lawyer-statesman and philosopher of a for- 
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truth came out of error much more rapidly 
than it came out of confusion. There is a 
wonderful truth in that saying. Next to being 
right in this world, the best of all things is 
to be clearly and definitely wrong, because 
you will come out somewhere. If you go 
buzzing about between right and wrong, vi- 
brating and fluctuating, you come out no- 
where; but if you are absolutely and 
thoroughly and persistently wrong, you must, 
some of these days, have the extreme good 
fortune of knocking your head against a 
fact, and that sets you all straight again. So 
I will not trouble myself as to whether I 
may be right or wrong in what I am about to 
say, but at any rate I hope to be clear and 
definite; and then you will be able to judge 
for yourselves whether, in following out the 
train of thought I have to introduce, you 
knock your heads against facts or not. 

I take it that the whole object of education 
is, in the first place, to train the faculties of 
the young in such a manner as to give their 
possessors the best chance of being happy and 
useful in their generation; and, in the second 
place, to furnish them with the most impor- 
tant portions of that immense capitalised ex- 
perience of the human race which we call 
knowledge of various kinds. I am using the 
term knowledge in its widest possible sense; 
and the question is, what subjects to select 
for training and discipline, in which the ob- 
ject I have just defined may be best attained. 

I must call your attention further to this 


5 fact, that all the subjects of our thoughts—all 


feelings and propositions (leaving aside our 
sensations as the mere materials and occasions 
of thinking and feeling), all our mental furni- 
ture—may be classified under one of two 
heads—as either within the province of the 
intellect, something that can be put into prop- 
ositions and affirmed or denied; or as within 
the province of feeling, or that which, be- 
fore the name was defiled, was called the 
esthetic side of our nature, and which can 
neither be proved nor disproved, but only 
felt and known. 

According to the classification which I have 
put before you, then, the subjects of all 
knowledge are divisible into the two groups, 
matters of science and matters of art; for 
all things with which the reasoning faculty 
alone is occupied, come under the province 
of science; and in the broadest sense, and 


mer age—I mean Francis Bacon—said thatss not in the narrow and technical sense in 
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which we are now accustomed to use the 
word art, all things feelable, all things which 
stir our emotions, come under the term of 
art, in the sense of the subject-matter of the 
esthetic faculty. So that we are shut up to 
this—that the business of education is, in the 
first place, to provide the young with the 
means and the habit of observation; and, 
secondly, to supply the subject-matter of 
knowledge either in the shape of science or of 
art, or of both combined. 

Now, it is a very remarkable fact—but it 
is true of most things in this world—that 
there is hardly anything one-sided, or of one 
nature; and it is not immediately obvious 
what of the things that interest us may be 
regarded as pure science, and what may be 
regarded as pure art. It may be that there 
are some peculiarly constituted persons who, 
before they have advanced far into the depths 
of geometry, find artistic beauty about it; 
but, taking the generality of mankind, I think 
it may be said that, when they begin to learn 
mathematics, their whole souls are absorbed 
in tracing the connection between the prem- 
isses and the conclusion, and that to them 
geometry is pure science. So I think it may 
be said that mechanics and osteciugy are pure 
science. On the other hand, melody in music 
is pure art. You cannot reason about it; there 
is no proposition involved in it. So, again, in 
the pictorial art, an arabesque, or a “har- 
mony in grey,” touches none but the esthetic 
faculty. But a great mathematician, and even 
many persons who are not great mathema- 
ticians, will tell you that they derive immense 
pleasure from geometrical reasonings. Every- 
body knows mathematicians speak of solu- 
tions and problems as “elegant,” and they 
tell you that a certain mass of mystic sym- 
bols is ‘‘beautiful, quite lovely.” Well, you do 
not see it. They do see it, because the intel- 
lectual process, the process of comprehending 
the reasons symbolised by these figures and 
these signs, confers upon them a sort of pleas- 
ure, such as an artist has in visual symmetry. 
Take a science of which I may speak with 
more confidence, and which is the most at- 
tractive of those I am concerned with. It is 
what we call morphology, which consists in 
tracing out the unity in variety of the in- 
finitely diversified structures of animals and 
plants. I cannot give you any example of a 
thorough esthetic pleasure more intensely 
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ure which arises in one’s mind when a whole 
mass of different structures run into one 
harmony as the expression of a central law. 
That is where the province of art overlays 
and embraces the province of intellect. And, 
if I may venture to express an opinion on such 
a subject, the great majority of forms of art 
are not in the sense what I just now defined 
them to be—pure art; but they derive much 
of their quality from simultaneous and even 
unconscious excitement of the intellect. 

When I was a boy, I was very fond of 
music, and J am so now; and it so happened 
that I had the opportunity of hearing much 
good music. Among other things, I had abun- 
dant opportunities of hearing that great old 
master, Sebastian Bach. I remember perfectly 
well—though I knew nothing about music 
then, and, I may add, know nothing whatever 
about it now—the intense satisfaction and de- 
light which I had in listening, by the hour 
together, to Bach’s fugues. It is a pleasure 
which remains with me, I am glad to think; 
but, of late years, I have tried to find out 
the why and wherefore, and it has often oc- 
curred to me that the pleasure derived from 
musical compositions of this kind is essen- 
tially of the same nature as that which is de- 
rived from pursuits which are commonly re- 
garded as purely intellectual. I mean, that 
the source of pleasure is exactly the same as 
in most of my problems in morphology—that 
you have the theme in one of the old mas- 
ter’s works followed out in all its endless 
variations, always appearing and always re- 
minding you of unity in variety. So in paint- 
ing; what is called “truth to nature” is the 
intellectual element coming in, and truth to 
nature depends entirely upon the intellectual 
culture of the person to whom art is ad- 
dressed. If you are in Australia, you may 
get credit for being a good artist—I mean 
among the natives—if you can draw a kanga- 
roo after a fashion. But, among men of higher 
civilisation, the intellectual knowledge we pos- 
sess brings its criticism into our appreciation 
of works of art, and we are obliged to satisfy 
it, as well as the mere sense of beauty in 
colour and in outline. And so, the higher the 
culture and information of those whom art 
addresses, the more exact and precise must 
be what we call its “truth to nature.” 

If we turn to literature, the same thing is 
true, and you find works of literature which 


real than a pleasure of this kind—the pleas- 55 may be said to be pure art. A little song of 
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Shakespeare or of Goethe is pure art; it is 
exquisitely beautiful, although its intellectual 
content may be nothing. A series of pictures 
is made to pass before your mind by the 
meaning of words, and the effect is a melody s 
of ideas. Nevertheless, the great mass of 
the literature we esteem is valued, not merely 
because of having artistic form, but because 
of its intellectual content; and the value is 
the higher the more precise, distinct, and true 
is that intellectual content. And, if you will 
let me for a moment speak of the very highest 
forms of literature, do we not regard them as 
highest simply because the more we know 
the truer they seem, and the more competent! 
we are to appreciate beauty the more beauti- 
ful they are? No man ever understands Shakes- 
peare until he is old, though the youngest 
may admire him, the reason being that he 
satisfies the artistic instinct of the youngest 
and harmonises with the ripest and richest 
experience of the oldest. 

I have said this much to draw your atten- 
tion to what, in my mind, lies at the root of 
all this matter, and at the understanding of 
one another by the men of science on the one 
hand, and the men of literature, and history, 
and art, on the other. It is not a question 
whether one order of study or another should 
predominate. It is a question of what topics 30 
of education you shall select which will com- 
bine all the needful elements in such due 
proportion as to give the greatest amount of 
food, support, and encouragement to those 
faculties which enable us to appreciate truth, 35 
and to profit by those sources of innocent 
happiness which are open to us, and, at the 
same time, to avoid that which is bad, and 
coarse, and ugly, and keep clear of the mul- 
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20 


titude of pitfalls and dangers which beset 40 


those who break through the natural or moral 
laws. 

I address myself, in this spirit, to the con- 
sideration of the question of the value of 


purely literary education. Is it good and suf- 45 


ficient, or is it insufficient and bad? Well, here 
I venture to say that there are literary edu- 
cations and literary educations. If I am to 
understand by that term the education that 


was current in the great majority of middle- 50 


class schools, and upper schools too, in this 
country when I was a boy, and which con- 
sisted absolutely and almost entirely in keep- 
ing boys for eight or ten years at learning 


the rules of Latin and Greek grammar, con- ss and politics, 
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struing certain Latin and Greek authors, and 
possibly making verses which, had they been 
English verses, would have been condemned 
as abominable doggerel,—if that is what you 
mean by liberal education, then I say it is 
scandalously insufficient and almost worthless. 
My reason for saying so is not from the point 
of view of science at all, but from the point 
of view of literature. I say the thing professes 
to be literary education that is not a literary 
education at all. It was not literature at all 
that was taught, but science in a very bad 
form. It is quite obvious that grammar is 
science and not literature. The analysis of a 
text by the help of the rules of grammar is 
just as much a scientific operation as the 
analysis of a chemical compound by the help 
of the rules of chemical analysis. There is 
nothing that appeals to the esthetic faculty 
in that operation; and I ask multitudes of 
men of my own age, who went through this 
process, whether they ever had a conception 
of art or literature until they obtained it for 
themselves after leaving school? Then you 
may say, “If that is so, if the education was 
scientific, why cannot you be satisfied with 
it?” I say, because although it is a scientific 
training, it is of the most inadequate and in- 
appropriate kind. If there is any good at all 
in scientific education it is that men should be 
trained, as I said before, to know things 
for themselves at first hand, and that they 
should understand every step of the reason of 
that which they do. 

I desire to speak with the utmost respect 
of that science—philology—of which grammar 
is a part and parcel; yet everybody knows 
that grammar, as it is usually learned at 
school, affords no scientific training. It is 
taught just as you would teach the rules of 
chess or draughts. On the other hand, if I am 
to understand by a literary education the 
study of the literatures of either ancient or 
modern nations—but especially those of an- 
tiquity, and especially that of ancient Greece; 
if this literature is studied, not merely from 
the point of view of philological science, and 
its practical application to the interpretation 
of texts, but as an exemplification of and 
commentary upon the principles of art; if 
you look upon the literature of a people as 
a chapter in the development of the human 
mind, if you work out this in a broad spirit, 
and with such collateral references to morals 
and physical geography, and 
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the like as are needful to make you compre- 
hend what the meaning of ancient literature 
and civilisation is,—then, assuredly, it af- 
fords a splendid and noble education. But I 
still think it is susceptible of improvement, 
and that no man will ever comprehend the 
real secret of the difference between the an- 
cient world and our present: time, unless he 
has learned to see the difference which the 


late development of physical science has made ro 


between the thought of this day and the 
thought of that, and he will never see that 
difference, unless he has some practical in- 
sight into some branches of physical science; 
and you must remember that a literary educa- 
tion such as that which I have just referred 
to, 1s out of the reach of those whose school 
life is cut short at sixteen or seventeen. 

But, you will say, all this is tault-finding; 
let us hear what you have in the way of posi- 
tive suggestion. Then I am bound to tell you 
that, if I could make a clean sweep of every- 
thing—I am very glad I cannot because I 
might, and probably should, make mistakes, 
—but if I could make a clean sweep of every- 
thing and start afresh, I should, in the first 
place, secure that training of the young in 
reading and writing, and in the habit of at- 
tention and observation, both to that which 
is told them, and that which they see, which 
everybody agrees to. But in addition to that, 
I should make it absolutely necessary for 
everybody, for a longer or shorter period, 
to learn to draw. Now, you may say, there are 
some people who cannot draw, however much 
they may be taught. I deny that zm toto, be- 
cause I never yet met with anybody who 
could not learn to write. Writing is a form 
of drawing; therefore if you give the same 
attention and trouble to drawing as you do 
to writing, depend upon it, there is nobody 
who cannot be made to draw, more or less 
well. Do not misapprehend me.-I do not say 
for one moment you would make an artistic 
draughtsman. Artists are not made; they grow. 
You may improve the natural faculty in 
that direction, but you cannot make it; but 
you can teach simple drawing, and you will 
find it an implement of learning of extreme 
value. I do not think its value can be ex- 
aggerated, because it gives you the means 
of training the young in attention and ac- 
curacy, which are the two things in which all 
mankind are more deficient than in any other 
mental quality whatever. The whole of my 
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life has been spent in trying to give my 
proper attention to things and to be accurate, 
and I have not succeeded as well as I could 
wish; and other people, I am afraid, are not 
much more fortunate. You cannot begin this 
habit too early, and I consider there is 
nothing of so great a value as the habit of 
drawing, to secure those two desirable ends. 

Then we come to the subject-matter, 
whether scientific or esthetic, of education, 
and I should naturally have no question at all 
about teaching the elements of physical science 
of the kind I have sketched, in a practical 
manner; but among scientific topics, using 
the word scientific in the broadest sense, I 
would also include the elements of the theory 
of morals and of that of political and social 
life, which, strangely enough, it never seems 
to occur to anybody to teach a child. I would 
have the history of our own country, and of 
all the influences which have been brought 
to bear upon it, with incidental geography, not 
as a mere chronicle of reigns and battles, but 
as a chapter in the development of the race, 
and the history of civilisation. 

Then with respect to esthetic knowledge 
and discipline, we have happily in the Eng- 
lish language one of the most magnificent 
storehouses of artistic beauty and of models 
of literary excellence which exists in the 
world at the present time. I have said before, 
and I repeat it here, that if a man cannot 
get literary culture of the highest kind out 
of his Bible, and Chaucer, and Shakespeare, 
and Milton, and Hobbes, and Bishop Berke- 
ley, to mention only a few of our illustrious 
writers—I say, if he cannot get it out of those 
writers he cannot get it out of anything; and 
I would assuredly devote a very large portion 
of the time of every English child to the 
careful study of the models of English writ- 
ing of such varied and wonderful kind as we 
possess, and, what is still more important and 
still more neglected, the habit of using that 
language with precision, with force, and with 
art. I fancy we are almost the only nation in 
the world who seem to think that composi- 
tion comes by nature. The French attend to 
their own language, the Germans study theirs; 
but Englishmen do not seem to think it is 
worth their while. Nor would I fail to in- 
clude, in the course of study I am sketch- 
ing, translations of all the best works of 
antiquity, or of the modern world. It is a 
very desirable thing to read Homer in Greek; 
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but if you don’t happen to know Greek, the 
next best thing we can do is to read as good a 
translation of it as we have recently been 
furnished with in prose. You won’t get all you 
would get from the original, but you may get 
a great deal; and to refuse to know this great 
deal because you cannot get all, seems to be 
as sensible as for a hungry man to refuse 
bread because he cannot get partridge. Finally, 
I would add instruction in either music or 
painting, or, if the child should be so un- 
happy, as sometimes happens, as to have no 
faculty for either of those, and no possibility 
of doing anything in any artistic sense with 
them, then I would see what could be done 
with literature alone; but I would provide, 
in the fullest sense, for the development of 
the esthetic side of the mind. In my judg- 
ment, those are all the essentials of education 
for an English child. With that outfit, such 
as it might be made in the time given to edu- 
cation which is within the reach of nine- 
tenths of the population—with that outfit, an 
Englishman, within the limits of English life, 
is fitted to go anywhere, to occupy the high- 
est positions, to fill the highest offices of the 
State, and to become distinguished in prac- 
tical pursuits, in science, or in art. For, if he 
have the opportunity to learn all those things, 
and have his mind disciplined in the various 
directions the teaching of those topics would 
have necessitated, then, assuredly, he will 
be able to pick up, on his road through life, 
all the rest of the intellectual baggage he 
wants. 

If the educational time at our disposition 
were sufficient, there are one or two things I 
would add to those I have just now called the 
essentials; and perhaps you will be surprised 


to hear, though I hope you will not, that I. 


should add, not more science, but one, or, if 
possible, two languages. The knowledge of 
some other language than one’s own is, in 
fact, of singular intellectual value. Many of 


the faults and mistakes of the ancient philoso- 45 


phers are traceable to the fact that they knew 
no language but their own, and were often 
led into confusing the symbol with the 
thought which it embodied. I think it is 


Locke who says that one-half of the mistakes so 


of philosophers have arisen from questions 
about words; and one of the safest ways of 
delivering yourself from the bondage of words 
is, to know how ideas look in words to which 


for the study of language; another reason is, 
that it opens new fields in art and in science. 
Another is the practical value of such knowl- 
edge; and yet another is this, that if your 


5 languages are properly chosen, from the time 


of learning the additional languages you will 
know your own language better than ever you 
did. So, I say, if the time given to education 
permits, add Latin and German. Latin, be- 


ro cause it is the key to nearly one-half of Eng- 


lish and to all the Romance languages; and 
German, because it is the key to almost all 
the remainder of English, and helps you to 
understand a race from whom most of us 


1s have sprung, and who have a character and a 


literature of a fateful force in the history of 
the world, such as probably has been allotted 
to those of no other people, except the Jews, 
the Greeks, and ourselves. Beyond these, the 


20 essential and the eminently desirable elements 


of all education, let each man take up his 
special line—the historian devote himself to 
his history, the man of science to his science, 
the man of letters to his culture of that kind, 


2; and the artist to his special pursuit. 


Bacon has prefaced some of his works with 
no more than this: Franciscus Bacon sic cogi- 
tavit; let “sic cogitavi” be the epilogue to 


30 What I have ventured to address to you to- 


night. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 
IN HUMAN SOCIETY 


The vast and varied procession of events, 
which we call Nature, affords a sublime spec- 
tacle and an inexhaustible wealth of attractive 
problems to the speculative observer. If we 
confine our attention to that aspect which en- 
gages the attention of the intellect, nature ap- 
pears a beautiful and harmonious whole, the 
incarnation of a faultless logical process, from 
certain premisses in the past to an inevitable 
conclusion in the future. But if it be regarded 
from a less elevated, though more human, 
point of view; if our moral sympathies are 
allowed to influence our judgment, and we 
permit ourselves to criticise our great mother 
as we criticise one another; then our verdict, 
at least so far as sentient nature is concerned, 
can hardly be so favourable, 

In sober truth, to those who have made a 


you are not accustomed, That is one reason s5 study of the phenomena of life as they are 
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exhibited by the higher forms of the animal of the left hand which eggs on the wolf, will 


world, the optimistic dogma, that this is the 
best of all possible worlds, will seem little 
better than a libel upon possibility. It is really 
only another instance to be added to the many 
extant, of the audacity of a priori speculators 
who, having created God in their own image, 
find no difficulty in assuming that the Al- 
mighty must have been actuated by the same 
motives as themselves. They are quite sure 
that, had any other course been practicable, 
He would no more have made infinite suffer- 
ing a necessary ingredient of His handiwork 
than a respectable philosopher would have 
done the like. 

But even the modified optimism of the 
time-honoured thesis of physico-theology, that 
the sentient world is, on the whole, regulated 
by principles of benevolence, does but ill 


stand the test of impartial confrontation with 20 


the facts of the case. No doubt it is quite true 
that sentient nature affords hosts of examples 
of subtle contrivances directed towards the 
production of pleasure or the avoidance of 
pain; and it may be proper to say that these 
are evidences of benevolence. But if so, why 
is it not equally proper to say of the equally 
numerous arrangements, the no less necessary 
result of which is the production of pain, that 
they are evidences of malevolence? 

If a vast amount of that which, in a piece 
of human workmanship, we should call skill, 
is visible in those parts of the organization of 
a deer to which it owes its ability to escape 
from beasts of prey, there is at least equal 
skill displayed in that bodily mechanism of 
the wolf which enables him to track, and 
sooner or later to bring down, the deer. 
Viewed under the dry light of science, deer 
and wolf are alike admirable; and, if both 
were non-sentient automata, there would be 
nothing to qualify our admiration of the ac- 
tion of the one on the other. But the fact 
that the deer suffers, while the wolf inflicts 
suffering, engages our moral sympathies. We 
should call men like the deer innocent and 
good, men such as the wolf malignant and 
bad; we should call those who defended the 
deer and aided him to escape brave and com- 
passionate, and those who helped the wolf in 
his bloody work base and cruel. Surely, if we 
transfer these judgments to nature outside the 
world of man at all, we must do so impar- 
tially. In that case, the goodness of the right 
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neutralize one another: and the course of na- 
ture will appear to be neither moral nor im- 
moral, but non-moral. 

This conclusion is thrust upon us by analo- 
gous facts in every part of the sentient world; 
yet, inasmuch as it not only jars upon prev- 
alent prejudices, but arouses the natural dis- 
like to that which is painful, much ingenuity 
has been exercised in devising an escape 
from it. 

From the theological side, we are told that 
this is a state of probation, and that the seem- 
ing injustices and immoralities of nature will 
be compensated by and by. But how this 
compensation is to be effected, in the case of 
the great majority of sentient things, is not 
clear. I apprehend that no one is seriously 
prepared to maintain that the ghosts of all 
the myriads of generations of herbivorous 
animals which lived during the millions of 
years of the earth’s duration, before the ap- 
pearance of man, and which have all that time 
been tormented and devoured by carnivores, 
are to be compensated by a perennial exist- 
ence in clover; while the ghosts of carnivores 
are to go to some kennel where there is nei- 
ther a pan of water nor a bone with any meat 
on it. Besides, from the point of view of 
morality, the last stage of things would be 
worse than the first. For the carnivores, how- 
ever brutal and sanguinary, have only done 
that which, if there is any evidence of con- 
trivance in the world, they were expressly 
constructed to do. Moreover, carnivores and 
herbivores alike have been subject to all the 
miseries incidental to old age, discase, and 
over-multiplication, and both might well put 
in a claim for “compensation” on this score. 

On the evolutionist side, on the other hand, 
we are told to take comfort from the reflec- 
tion that the terrible struggle for existence 
tends to final good, and that the suffering of 
the ancestor is paid for by the increased per- 
fection of the progeny. There would be some- 
thing in this argument if, in Chinese fashion, 
the present generation could pay its debts to 
its ancestors; otherwise it is not clear what 
compensation the Eohippus gets for his sor- 
rows in the fact that, some millions of years 
afterwards, one of his descendants wins the 
Derby. And, again, it is an error to imagine 
that evolution signifies a constant tendency to 
increased perfection. That process undoubt- 


hand which helps the deer, and the wickedness ss edly involves a constant remodelling of the 
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organism in adaptation to new conditions; 
but it depends on the nature of those condi- 
tions whether the direction of the modifica- 
tions effected shall be upward or downward. 
Retrogressive is as practical as progressive 
metamorphosis. If what the physical philoso- 
phers tell us, that our globe has been in a 
state of fusion, and, like the sun, is gradually 
cooling down, is true; then the time must 
come when evolution will mean adaptation : 
to an universal winter, and all forms of life 
will die out, except such low and simple or- 
ganisms as the Diatom of the arctic and 
antarctic ice and the Protococcus of the red 
snow. If our globe is proceeding from a con- 
dition in which it was too hot to support any 
but the lowest living thing to a condition in 
which it will be too cold to permit of the ex- 
istence of any others, the course of life upon 
its surface must describe a trajectory like 
that of a ball fired from a mortar; and the 
sinking half of that course is as much a part 
of the general process of evolution as the 
rising. 

From the point of view of the moralist the 
animal world is on about the same level as a 
gladiator’s show. The creatures are fairly well 
treated, and set to fight—whereby the strong- 
est, the swiftest, and the cunningest live to 
fight another day. The spectator has no need 30 
to turn his thumbs down, as no quarter is 
given. He must admit that the skill and train- 
ing displayed are wonderful. But he must shut 
his eyes if he would not see that more or less 
enduring suffering is the meed of both van- 
quished and victor. And since the great game 
is going on in every corner of the world, 
thousands of times a minute; since, were our 
ears sharp enough, we need not descend to 
the gates of hell to hear— 
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Voci alte e fioche, e suon di’ man con elle 
45 
—it seems to follow that, if the world is gov- 
erned by -benevolence, it must be a different 
sort of benevolence from that of John How- 
ard. 


But the old Babylonians wisely symbolized so 


Nature by their great goddess Istar, who com- 
bined the attributes of Aphrodite with those 
of Ares. Her terrible aspect is not to be 
ignored or covered up with shams; but it is 


not the only one. If the optimism of Leibnitz 
is a foolish though pleasant dream, the pes- 
simism of Schopenhauer is a nightmare, the 
more foolish because of its hideousness. Error 
which is not pleasant is surely the worst form 
of wrong. 

This may not be the best of all possible 
worlds, but to say that it is the worst is mere 
petulant nonsense. A worn-out voluptuary 
may find nothing good under the sun, or a 
vain and inexperienced youth, who cannot get 
the moon he cries for, may vent his irritation 
in pessimistic moanings; but there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any reasonable person 
that mankind could, would, and in fact do, 
get on fairly well with vastly less happiness 
and far more misery than find their way into 
the lives of nine people out of ten. If each 
and all of us had been visited by an attack 
of neuralgia, or of extreme mental depres- 
sion, for one hour in every twenty-four—a 
supposition which many tolerably vigorous 
people know, to their cost, is not extravagant 
—the burden of life would have been im- 
mensely increased without much _ practical 
hindrance to its general course. Men with any 
manhood in them find life quite worth living 
under worse conditions than these. 

There is another sufficiently obvious fact, 
which renders the hypothesis that the course 
of sentient nature is dictated by malevolence 
quite untenable. A vast multitude of pleas- 
ures, and these among the purest and the 
best, are superfluities, bits of good which are 
to all appearances unnecessary as inducements 
to live, and are, so to speak, throvn into the 
bargain of life. To those who experience them, 
few delights can be more entrancing than such 
as are afforded by natural beauty, or by the 
arts, and especially by music; but they are 
products of, rather than factors in, evolution, 
and it is probable that they are known, in any 
considerable degree, to but a very small pro- 
portion of mankind. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to be that, if Ormuzd has not had his way in 
this world, neither has Ahriman. Pessimism 
is as little consonant with the facts of sentient 
existence as optimism. If we desire to repre- 
sent the course of nature in terms of human 
thought, and assume that it was intended to 
be that which it is, we must say that its gov- 
erning principle is intellectual and not moral; 
that it is a materialized logical process, ac- 
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companied by pleasures and pains, the inci- 
dence of which, in the majority of cases, has 
not the slightest reference to moral desert. 
That the rain falls alike upon the just and 
the unjust, and that those upon whom the 
Tower of Siloam fell were no worse than their 
neighbours, seem to be Oriental modes of ex- 
pressing the same conclusion. 


In the strict sense of the word “nature,” it 
denotes the sum of the phenomenal world, of 
that which has been, and is, and will be; and 
society, like art, is therefore a part of nature. 
But it is convenient to distinguish those parts 
of nature in which man plays the part of im- 
mediate cause, as something apart; and, 
therefore, society, like art, is usefully to be 
considered as distinct from nature. It is the 
more desirable, and even necessary, to make 
this distinction, since society differs from na- 
ture in having a definite moral object; whence 
it comes about that the course shaped by the 
ethical man—the member of society or citi- 
zen—necessarily runs counter to that which 
the non-ethical man—the primitive savage, or 
man as a mere member of the animal kingdom 
—tends to adopt. The latter fights out the 
struggle for existence to the bitter end, like 
any other animal; the former devotes his best 
energies to the object of setting limits to the 
struggle. 

In the cycle of phenomena presented by 
the life of man, the animal, no more moral 
end is discernible than in that presented by 
the lives of the wolf and of the deer. How- 
ever imperfect the relics of prehistoric men 
may be, the evidence which they afford clearly 
tends to the conclusion that, for thousands 
and thousands of years, before the origin of 
the oldest known civilizations, men were 
savages of a very low type. They strove with 
their enemies and their competitors; they 
preyed upon things weaker or less cunning 
than themselves; they were born, multiplied 
without stint, and died, for thousands of gen- 
erations alongside the mammoth, the urus, 
the lion, and the hyzna, whose lives were 
spent in the same way; and they were no 
more to be praised or blamed, on moral 
grounds, than their less erect and more hairy 
compatriots. 

As among these, so among primitive men, 
the weakest and stupidest went to the wall, 
while the toughest and shrewdest, those who 
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were best fitted to cope with their circum- 
stances, but not the best in any other sense, 
survived. Life was a continual free fight, and 
beyond the limited and temporary relations of 
the family, the Hobbesian war of each against 
all was the normal state of existence. The 
human species, like others, plashed and floun- 
dered amid the general stream of evolution, 
keeping its head above water as it best 
might, and thinking neither of whence nor 
whither. 

The history of civilization—that is, of so- 
ciety—on the other hand, is the record of 
the attempts which the human race has made 
to escape from this position. The first men 
who substituted the state of mutual peace for 
that of mutual war, whatever the motive 
which impelled them to take that step, created 
society. But, in establishing peace, they obvi- 
ously put a limit upon the struggle for ex- 
istence. Between the members of that society, 
at any rate, it was not to be pursued d ou- 
trance. And of all the successive shapes which 
society has taken, that most nearly approaches 
perfection in which the war of individual 
against individual is most strictly limited. The 
primitive savage, tutored by Istar, appropri- 
ated whatever took his fancy, and killed 
whomsoever opposed him, if he could. On the 
contrary, the ideal of the ethical, man is to 
limit his freedom of action to a sphere in 
which he does not interfere with the freedom 
of others; he seeks the common weal as much 
as his own; and, indeed, as an essential part 
of his own welfare. Peace is both end and 
means with him; and he founds his life on 
a more or less complete self-restraint, which 
is the negation of the unlimited struggle for 
existence. He tries to escape from his place 
in the animal kingdom, founded on the free 
development of the principle of non-moral 
evolution, and to establish a kingdom of Man, 
governed upon the principle of moral evolu- 
tion. For society not only has a moral end, 
but in its perfection, social life, is embodied 
morality. 

But the effort of ethical man to work to- 
wards a moral end by no means abolished, 
perhaps has hardly modified, the deep-seated 
organic impulses which impel the natural 
man to follow his non-moral course. One of 
the most essential conditions, if not the chief 
cause, of the struggle for existence, is the 
tendency to multiply without limit, which 
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man shares with all living things. It is notable 
that “increase and multiply” is a command- 
ment traditionally much older than the ten; 
and that it is, perhaps, the only one which has 
been spontaneously and ex animo obeyed by 
the great majority of the human race. but, 
in civilized society, the inevitable result of 
such obedience is the re-establishment, in all 
its intensity, of that struggle for existence— 
the war of each against all—the mitigation 
or abolition of which was the chief end of 
social organization. 

It is conceivable that, at some period in the 
history of the fabled Atlantis, the production 
of food should have been exactly sufficient 
to meet the wants of the population, that 
the makers of the commodities of the arti- 
ficer should have amounted to just the num- 
ber supportable by the surplus food of the 
agriculturists. And, as there is no harm in 
adding another monstrous supposition to the 
foregoing, let it be imagined that every man, 
woman, and child was perfectly virtuous, and 
aimed at the good of all as the highest per- 
sonal good. In that happy land, the natural 
man would have been finally put down by the 
ethical man. There would have been no com- 
petition, but the industry of each would have 
been. serviceable to all; nobody being vain 
and nobody avaricious, there would have been 
no rivalries; the struggle for existence would 
have been abolished, and the millennium 
would have finally set in. But it is obvious 
that this state of things could have been per- 
manent only with a stationary population. 
Add ten fresh mouths; and as, by the supposi- 
tion, there was only exactly enough before, 
somebody must go on short rations. The At- 
lantis society might have been a heaven upon 
earth, the whole nation might have consisted 
of just men, needing no repentance, and yet 
somebody must starve. Reckless Istar, non- 
moral Nature, would have riven the ethical 
fabric. I was once talking with a very eminent 
physician’ about the vis medicatrix nature. 
“Stuff!” said he; “nine times out of ten na- 
ture does not want to cure the man: she 
wants to put him in his coffin.” And Istar- 
Nature appears to have equally little sym- 
pathy with the ends of society. “Stuff! she 
wants nothing but a fair field and free play 
for her darling the strongest.” 

Our Atlantis may be an impossible figment, 
but the antagonistic tendencies which the 

1 The late Sir W. Gull. 
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which was ever established, and, to all ap- 
pearance, must strive for the victory in all 
that will be. Historians point to the greed 
and ambition of rulers, to the reckless tur- 
bulence of the ruled, to the debasing effects 
of wealth and luxury, and to the devastating 
wars which have formed a great part of the 
occupation of mankind, as the causes of the 
decay of states and the foundering of old 
civilizations, and thereby point their story 
with a moral. No doubt immoral motives of 
all sorts have figured largely among the minor 
causes of these events. But beneath all this 
superficial turmoil lay the deep-seated im- 
pulse given by unlimited multiplication. In 
the swarms of colonies thrown out by Phe- 
nicia and by old Greece; in the ver sacrum 
of the Latin races; in the floods of Gauls and 
of Teutons which burst over the frontiers of 
the old civilization of Europe; in the swaying 
to and fro of the vast Mongolian hordes in 
Jate times, the population problem comes to 
the front in a very visible shape. Nor is it 
less plainly manifest in the everlasting agra- 
rlan questions of ancient Rome than in the 
Arreoi societies of the Polynesian Islands. 

In the ancient world, and in a large part 
of that in which we live, the practice of in- 
fanticide was, or is, a regular and legal cus- 
tom; famine, pestilence, and war were and 
are normal factors in the struggle for exist- 
ence, and they have served, in a gross and 
brutal fashion, to mitigate the intensity of the 
effects of its chief cause. 

But, in the more advanced civilisations, the 
progress of private and public morality has 
steadily tended to remove all these checks. 
We declare infanticide murder, and punish it 
as such; we decree, not quite so successfully, 
that no one shall die of hunger; we regard 
death from preventable causes of other kinds 
as a sort of constructive murder, and elimi- 
nate pestilence to the best of our ability; we 
declaim against the curse of war, and the 
wickedness of the military spirit, and we are 
never weary of dilating on the blessedness of 
peace and the innocent beneficence of Indus- 
try. In their moments of expansion, even 
statesmen and men of business go thus far. 
The finer spirits look to an ideal civitas Dei; 
a state when, every man having reached the 
point of absolute self-negation, and having 
nothing but moral perfection to strive after, 
peace will truly reign, not merely among na- 
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tions, but among men, and the struggle for 
existence will be at an end. 

Whether human nature is competent under 
any circumstances, to reach, or even seriously 
advance towards, this ideal condition, is a 
question which need not be discussed. It will 
be admitted that mankind has not yet reached 
this stage by a very long way, and my busi- 
ness is with the present. And that which I 
wish to point out is that, so long as the nat- 
ural man increases and multiplies without re- 
straint, so long will peace and industry not 
only permit, but they will necessitate, a strug- 
gle for existence as sharp as any that ever 
went on under the régime of war. If Istar is 
to reign on the one hand, she will demand 
her human sacrifices on the other. 

Let us look at home. For seventy years 
peace and industry have had their way among 
us with less interruption and under more fa- 
vourable conditions than in any other coun- 
try on the face of the earth. The wealth of 
Croesus was nothing to that which we have 
accumulated, and our prosperity has filled the 
world with envy. But Nemesis did not forget 
Croesus: has she forgotten us? 

I think not. There are now 36,000,000 of 
people in our islands, and every year con- 
siderably more than 300,000 are added to our 
numbers.! That is to say, about every hun- 
dred seconds, or so, a new claimant to a share 
in the common stock or maintenance presents 
him or herself among us. At the present time, 
the produce of the soil does not suffice to 
feed half its population. The other moiety has 
to be supplied with food which must be 
bought from the people of food-producing 
countries. That is to say, we have to offer 
them the things which they want in exchange 
for the things we want. And the things they 
want and which we can produce better than 
they can are mainly manufactures—industrial 
products. : 

The insolent reproach of the first Napoleon 
had a very solid foundation. We not only are, 
but, under penalty of starvation, we are 
bound to be, a nation of shopkeepers. But 
other nations also lie under the same necessity 
of keeping shop, and some of them deal in 
the same goods as ourselves. Our customers 
naturally seek to get the most and the best 

1 These numbers are only approximately accurate. In 
1881, our population amounted to 35,241,482, exceed- 
ing the number in 1871 by 3,396,103. The average 
annual increase in the decennial period 1871-1881 is 


therefore 339,610. The number of minutes in a cal- 
endar year is 525,600. 
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in exchange for their produce. If our goods 
are inferior to those of our competitors, there 
is no ground, compatible with the sanity of 
the buyers, which can be alleged, why they 
should not prefer the latter. And, if that re- 
sult should ever take place on a large and 
general scale, five or six millions of us would 
soon have nothing to eat. We know what the 
cotton famine was; and we can therefore 
form some notion of what a dearth of cus- 
tomers would be. 

Judged by an ethical standard, nothing can 
be less satisfactory than the position in which 
we find ourselves. In a real, though incom- 
plete, degree we have attained the condition 
of peace which is the main object of social 
organization; and, for argument’s sake, it 
may be assumed that we desire nothing but 
that which is in itself innocent and praise- 
worthy—namely, the enjoyment of the fruits 
of honest industry. And lo! in spite of our- 
selves, we are in reality engaged in an in- 
ternecine struggle for existence with our pre- 
sumably no less peaceful and well-meaning 
neighbours. We seek peace and we do not en- 
sue it. The moral nature in us asks for no 
more than is compatible with the general good; 
the non-moral nature proclaims and acts upon 
that fine old Scottish family motto, “Thou 
shall starve ere I want.” Let us be under no 
illusions, then. So long as unlimited multiplica- 
tion goes on, no social organization which has 
ever been devised, or is likely to be devised, 
no fiddle-faddling with the distribution of 
wealth, will deliver society from the tendency 
to be destroyed by the reproduction within it- 
self, in its intensest form, of that struggle for 
existence the limitation of which is the object 
of society. And however shocking to the moral 
sense this eternal competition of man against 
man and of nation against nation may be; 
however revolting may be the accumulation 
of misery at the negative pole of society, in 
contrast with that of monstrous wealth at 
the positive pole; ? this state of things must 
abide, and grow continually worse, so long as 
Istar holds her way unchecked. It is the true 
riddle of the Sphinx; and every nation which 
does not solve it will sooner or later be de- 
voured by the monster itself has generated. 


The practical and pressing question for us, 
just now, seems to me to be how to gain time. 
2It is hard to say whether the increase of the un- 


employed poor, or that of the unemployed rich, is 
the greater social evil.—1894. 
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“Time brings counsel,” as the Teutonic prov- 
erb has it; and wiser folk among our posterity 
may see their way out of that which at pres- 
ent looks like an impasse. 

It would be folly to entertain any ill- s 
feeling towards those neighbours and rivals 
who, like ourselves, are slaves of Istar; but, 
if somebody is to be starved, the modern 
world has no Oracle of Delphi to which the 
nations can appeal for an indication of the 
victim. It is open to us to try our fortune; 
and, if we avoid impending fate, there will 
be a certain ground for believing that we are 
the right people to escape. Securus judicat 
orbis. 

To this end, it is well to look into the 
necessary condition of our salvation by works. 
They are two, one plain to all the world and 
hardly needing insistence; the other seem- 
ingly not so plain, since too often it has been 
theoretically and practically left out of sight. 
The obvious condition is that our produce 
shall be better than that of others. There is 
only one reason why our goods should be 
preferred to those of our rivals—our cus- 
tomers must find them better at the price. 
That means that we must use more knowl- 
edge, skill, and industry in producing them, 
without a proportionate increase in the cost 
of production; and, as the price of labour con- 3° 
stitutes a large element in that cost, the rate 
of wages must be restricted within certain 
limits. It is perfectly true that cheap produc- 
tion and cheap labour are by no means syn- 
onymous; but it is also true that wages 35 
cannot increase beyond a certain proportion, 
without destroying cheapness. Cheapness, 
then, with, as part and parcel of cheapness, a 
moderate price of labour, is essential to our 
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world. 

The second condition is really quite as 
plainly indispensable as the first, if one thinks 
seriously about the matter. It is social sta- 


next, or both, are threatened by the continu- 
ance of the state of things in which they have 
been brought up. But when they do attain 
that conviction, society becomes as unstable 
as a package of dynamite, and a very small 
matter will produce the explosion which sends 
it back to the chaos of savagery. 

It needs no argument to prove that when 
the price of labour sinks below a certain 
point, the worker infallibly falls into that 
condition which the French emphatically call 
la misére—a word for which I do not think 
there is any exact English equivalent. It is a 
condition in which the food, warmth, and 
clothing which are necessary for the mere 
maintenance of the functions of the body in 
their normal state cannot be obtained; in 
which men, women, and children are forced 
to crowd into dens wherein decency is abo!- 
ished and the most ordinary conditions of 
healthful existence are impossible of attain- 
ment; in which the pleasures within reach are 
reduced to bestiality and drunkenness; in 
which the pains accumulate at compound in- 
terest, in the shape of starvation, disease, 
stunted development, and moral degradation; 
in which the prospect of even steady and 
honest industry is a life of unsuccessful bat- 
tling with hunger, rounded by a pauper’s 
grave. 

That a certain proportion of the members 
of every great aggregation of mankind should 
constantly tend to establish and populate 
such a Slough of Despond as this is inevitable, 
so long as some people are by nature idle and 
vicious, while others are disabled by sickness 
or accident, or thrown upon the world by the 
death of their bread-winners. So long as that 
proportion is restricted within tolerable limits, 
it can be dealt with; and, so far as it arises 
only from such causes, its existence may and 
must be patiently borne. But, when the or- 
ganization of society, instead of mitigating 
this tendency, tends to continue and intensify 


bility. Society is stable, when the wants of 45 it; when a given social order plainly makes 


its members obtain as much satisfaction as, 
life being what it is, common sense and ex- 
perience show may be reasonably expected. 
Mankind, in general, care very little for forms 


for evil and not for good, men naturally 
enough begin to think it high time to try a 
fresh experiment. The animal man, finding 
that the ethical man has landed him in such 


of government or ideal considerations of any soa slough, resumes his ancient sovereignty, 


sort; and nothing really stirs the great multi- 
tude to break with custom and incur the 
manifest perils of revolt except the belief that 
misery in this world, or damnation in the 


and preaches anarchy; which is, substantially, 
a proposal to reduce the social cosmos to 
chaos, and begin the brute struggle for ex- 
istence once again. 
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Any one who is acquainted with the state 
of the population of all great industrial cen- 
tres, whether in this or other countries, is 
aware that, amidst a large and increasing 
body of that population, Ja misére reigns su- 
preme. I have no pretensions to the char- 
acter of a philanthropist, and I have a special 
horror of all sorts of sentimental rhetoric; I 
am merely trying to deal with facts, to some 
extent within my own knowledge, and further 
evidenced by abundant testimony, as a nat- 
uralist; and I take it to be a mere plain truth 
that, throughout industrial Europe, there is 
not a single large manufacturing city which 
is free from a vast mass of people whose 
condition is exactly that described; and from 
a still greater mass who, living just on the 
edge of the social swamp, are liable to be 
precipitated into it by any lack of demand 
for their produce. And, with every addition 
to the population, the multitude already sunk 
in the pit and the number of the host sliding 
towards it continually increase. 

Argumentation can hardly be needful to 
make it clear that no society in which the ele- 
ments of decomposition are thus swiftly and 
surely accumulating can hope to win in the 
race of industries. 

Intelligence, knowledge, and skill are un- 
doubtedly conditions of success; but of what 
avail are they likely to be unless they are 
backed up by honesty, energy, goodwill, and 
all the physical and moral faculties that go 
to the making of manhood, and unless they 
are stimulated by hope of such reward as 
men may fairly look to? And what dweller 
in the slough of want, dwarfed in body and 
soul, demoralized, hopeless, can reasonably 
be expected to possess these qualities? 

Any full and permanent development of 
the productive powers of an industrial popu- 
lation, then, must be compatible with and, 
indeed, based upon a social organization which 
will secure a fair amount of physical and 
moral welfare to that population; which will 
make for good and not for evil. Natural sci- 
ence and religious enthusiasm rarely go hand 
in hand, but on this matter their concord is 
complete; and the least sympathetic of nat- 
uralists can but admire the insight and the 
devotion of such social reformers as the late 
Lord Shaftesbury, whose recently published 
“Life and Letters” gives a vivid picture of 
the condition of the working classes fifty 
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years ago, and of the pit which our industry, 
ignoring these plain truths, was then digging 
under its own feet. 

There is, perhaps, no more hopeful sign of 
progress among us, in the last half-century, 


than the steadily increasing devotion which 


has been and is directed to measures for pro- 
moting physical and moral welfare among the 
poorer classes. Sanitary reformers, like most 
other reformers whom I have had the advan- 
tage of knowing, seem to need a good dose 
of fanaticism, as a sort of moral coca, to 
keep them up to the mark, and, doubtless, 
they have made many mistakes; but that the 
endeavour to improve the condition under 
which our industrial population live, to amend 
the drainage of densely peopled streets, to 
provide baths, washhouses, and gymnasia, to 
facilitate habits of thrift, to furnish some pro- 
vision for instruction and amusement in pub- 
lic hbraries and the like, is not only desirable 
from a philanthropic point of view, but an 
essential condition of safe industrial devel- 
opment, appears to me to be indisputable. It 
is by such means alone, so far as I can see, 
that we can hope to check the constant gravi- 
tation of industrial society towards la misére, 
until the general progress of intelligence and 
morality leads men to grapple with the 
sources of that tendency. If it is said that 
the carrying out of such arrangements as 
those indicated must enhance the cost of pro- 
duction, and thus handicap the producer in 
the race of competition, I venture, in the first 
place, to doubt the fact; but if it be so, it 
results that industrial society has to face a 
dilemma, either alternative of which threatens 
destruction. 

On the one hand, a population the labour 
of which is sufficiently remunerated may be 
physically and morally healthy and socially 
stable, but may fail in industrial competition 
by reason of the dearness of its produce. On 
the other hand, a population the labour of 
which is insufficiently remunerated must be- 
come physically and morally unhealthy, and 
socially unstable; and though it may succeed 
for a while in industrial competition, by rea- 
son of the cheapness of its produce, it must 
in the end fall, through hideous misery and 
degradation, to utter ruin. 

Well, if these are the only possible alterna- 
tives, let us for ourselves and our children 
choose the former, and, if need be, starve 
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like men. But I do not believe that the stable 
society made up of healthy, vigorous, in- 
structed, and self-ruling people would ever in- 


cur serious risk of that fate. They are not 


likely to be troubled with many competitors 
of the same character, just yet; and they 
may be safely trusted to find ways of holding 
their own. ... 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
(1850-1894) 


Robert Louis Stevenson was born on Novem- 
ber 13, 1850, in Edinburgh. He was an only 
child, of frail and uncertain health, with an 
hereditary weakness of the lungs which was not 
likely to be improved by the damp and foggy 
weather of his native city. 

This hereditary weakness was a determining 
factor in Stevenson’s short life. It cut him off 
from out-of-doors play with other children and 
from sharing the rougher sports and games of 
boyhood. In place of these, he had the almost 
constant “companionship of two women, his 
mother and his nurse, Alison Cunningnam, his 
“second mother,” who has been immortalized in 
A Child’s Garden of Verses as “the angel of my 
infant life.’ The devotion of these two women 
made of him what he later called himselfi—a 
spoiled child. Whatever he wanted, he had; what- 
ever he wished to do, he did. This undisciplined 
childhood accounts for much of his later peculiar- 
ity of dress and eccentricity of behavior. More 
important for the future writer, however, was 
the influence upon him of “Cummy’s” teaching. 
A pious and devout Presbyterian, she read aloud 
to him the stories of the Old Testament, the 
Shorter Catechism, and such works as The Pil- 
gvim’s Progress, and the “Book of Martyrs.” She 
was also superstitious and filled his mind with 
stories of witches, goblins, and the like, waken- 
ing in him an imagination which was further 
strengthened, as soon as he was able to read for 
himself, by “blood and thunder” melodramas in 
penny editions. 

At the age of seven his formal schooling began. 
But from that time until he left the University at 
twenty-five, his education was most irregular. A 
combination of causes brought about this result: 
his own disinclination to follow in the conven- 
tional paths; his lack of health, which necessi- 
tated frequent trips to a more favorable climate; 
and, still more important, or at least more sur- 
prising, the attitude of his practical, hard-headed 
father, whose theory of education was that a boy 
should be taught to read and then allowed to 
read what pleased him. The doctrine which Stev- 
enson preaches in An Apology for Idlers, so pop- 
ular a credo with indolent students, is appar- 
ently as much his father’s as his own. 

The frequent voyages necessitated by his at- 
tacks of illness, took him into England, southern 
France, Italy, and Germany. The education that 
came frem travel was further supplemented by 
work under various tutors. But the only subject 
of formal instruction in which he took any real 
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interest was Latin. His enthusiasm was reserved 
for his own reading, and for the school magazine 
which, with the help of another boy, he wrote. 
He took no part in the games or sports of his 
schoolmates, and was apparently indifterent to 
their opinion. Precluded from adventure and 
deeds of physical prowess by his frailty, he sought 
them the more ardently through his imagination 
in his reading of Scottish history and in the 
heroes of his own romances. 

As an only son, he was destined to follow the 
profession of his father and his grandfather, that 
of engineer in the construction and maintenance 
of lighthouses and harbors. Accordingly he en- 
tered Edinburgh University at the age of seven- 
teen, and for four years attended lectures in a 
desultory fashion. In only two ways did _ his 
university life have a lasting effect upon him. 
There he gained the friendship of Fleeming Jen- 
kin, professor of engineering, who had the great- 
est influence on Stevenson in his formative years. 
There also, in 1869, he became a member of the 
Speculative Society, organized in 1764 for ‘“Im- 
provement in Literary Composition and Public 
Speaking.” Among its members he found his in- 
timate friends, at least three of whom were to 
be of great assistance to him in his later career 
as a writer. With these friends, he founded the 
Edinburgh University Magazine, a venture which 
lasted through only four issues. Its results for 
Stevenson himself may be found in the essay, 
“A College Magazine.” 

To gain practical experience in engineering, he 
made trips during the summers of 1868, 1869, and 
1870 to the wild coasts and harbors where his 
father’s lighthouses were being erected. Here he 
gathered material for later romances and acquired 
real knowledge of engineering. But just when his 
father was beginning to have high hopes of his 
future as an engineer, he announced his deter- 
mination to become a writer. His father, with 
practical wisdom, insisted that his son should 
have some profession more to be depended upon 
as a means of livelihood than writing. Accord- 
ingly a compromise was reached that Stevenson 
should study for the law. 

During the next four years he read for the 
law as unsystematically as he had studied engi- 
neering, and finally in 1875 he was called to the 
bar. But his practice of law was confined to two 
months. His chief interest was in writing. He had 
determined upon a career as an author; and how- 
ever lightly he might take study for an end which 
did not appeal to him, no one has ever worked 
harder than Stevenson to train himself for his 
chosen profession. His own story of his appren- 
ticeship has often been quoted, and may be read 
in the essay, “A College Magazine.” 
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The year 1873 marks the appearance of his 
first published essay, “Roads,” in the Portfolio, 
and also, almost simultaneously, of what may be 
taken as a fateful premonition of the future 
course of his life. On account of his nervous ex- 
haustion and threatened tuberculosis, his physi- 
cian prescribed for him a complete rest. During 
the winter on the French Riviera, he wrote the 
essay “Ordered South,” which was published in 
May, 1874. 

After his return to Edinburgh, he showed al- 
most a febrile restlessness. He was never at home 
for more than three months at a time. He went 
to London, to Cambridge, to Paris, to Fontaine- 
bleau, primarily for the stimulating companion- 
ship of the men of letters and the artists with 
whom he associated in these places. In 1876, he 
made a voyage by canoe in company with Sir 
Walter Simpson from Antwerp to Pontoise in 
France. The account of this trip, which was pub- 
lished in 1878 with the title An Inland Voyage, is 
Stevenson’s first book. For it he received £20. 

The year 1877 marks a turning point in his 
career as a writer. Up to this time his work had 
consisted of essays, personal and critical, which 
had appeared in magazines, and which, although 
they had gained the approbation of a small 
coterie of discerning readers, had won for him 
neither popularity nor financial independence. 
Now he turned toward fiction, the field in which 
he was to establish his fame and secure financial 
success. In October, 1877, appeared the first of 
his stories, ‘““A Lodging for the Night,” to be fol- 
lowed in 1878 by “The Sire de Maletroit’s Door,” 
“Will of the Mill,” and the series entitled “The 
New Arabian Nights.” 

In addition to the stories, the essays still con- 
tinued. From 1876 to 1878 appeared those essays 
which made up the volumes later published under 
the titles, Virginibus Puerisque, and Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books. In the autumn of 
1878, his old restlessness returned. He bought a 
donkey and set off alone for a trip of eleven days 
through the Cevennes, an experience described in 
Travels with a Donkey, published in the follow- 
ing year. 

In 1876 on one of his numerous visits at the 
artist’s colony at Grez near Fontainebleau he had 
met an American, Mrs. Fanny Van der Grift Os- 
bourne, who had separated from her husband 
and had come to France to study painting and 
to educate her two children. It was a case of 
love at first sight. But Mrs. Osbourne had not 
yet sought a divorce, and Stevenson was an im- 
pecunious author still dependent on his father. 
In 1878 Mrs. Osbourne returned to California and 
began suit for divorce. In the spring of 1879 she 
was taken seriously ill. During the summer Ste- 
venson decided to go to California; and on the 
seventh of August, without having informed his 
parents of his intention, he sailed for New York. 

The record of his journey across the Atlantic 
and by emigrant train from New York to Cali- 
fornia appears in The Amateur Emigrant. No bet- 
ter light can be thrown upon his status as an 
author than the account given by his biographer 
of the one day spent in New York in which he 
vainly endeavored to persuade publishers to buy 


his manuscripts or to give him commissions for 
new ones. The journey across country took eleven 
and one-half days, and the hardships were for 
Stevenson accentuated by illness. More nearly 
dead than alive, he arrived in Monterey, where 
Mrs. Osbourne was living. He took a horse and 
rode alone out into the mountains to camp by 
himself. There he was found in a state of com- 
plete collapse by two ranchmen who nursed him 
back to life. 

He had definitely cut himself off from his 
father, and it was necessary for him for the first 
time in his life, at the age of twenty-nine, to 
earn his own living. Writing constantly, fever- 
ishly, eking out his living as “cub” reporter on 
the Monterey Californian, at a salary of two 
dollars a week, living in the cheapest lodging he 
could find, he so reduced his strength by over- 
work and undernourishment that he was taken 
seriously ill. He was nursed back to health by 
Mrs. Osbourne. Luckily for him, his father had 
been informed by friends in England of his 
condition, and when his fortunes were at the 
lowest ebb, he received a cablegram, “Count on 
two hundred and fifty pounds annually.” 

As soon as his health permitted, he and Fanny 
Osbourne were married. Even then his physicians 
gave him only a few months to live. The honey- 
moon was spent in a deserted mining-camp near 
Calistoga, fifty miles north of San Francisco. 
With his custom of making all experiences grist 
for his mill, Stevenson wrote later an account of 
this adventure in The _ Silverado Squatters, 
which, his first work in an American magazine, 
appeared in the Century in the fall of 1883. 

Just one year after leaving Scotland, Steven- 
son sailed from New York with his family bound 
for home. The period of seven years between his 
return to Scotland in 1880 and his second and 
last voyage across the Atlantic in 1887 was one 
of semi-invalidism, broken by serious illnesses. In 
the summer of 1881 while in the Highlands of 
Scotland, he had by chance an inspiration which 
gave rise to the most popular of his novels, 
Treasure Island, the book which marked the es- 
tablishment of his fame as an author. While 
playing with his step-son, Lloyd Osbourne, he 
drew a map of an island and called it “Treasure 
Island.” Stevenson wrote the story at the rate 
of a chapter a day, and it was originally pub- 
lished as a serial in Young Folks, a weekly 
paper for boys. As a serial story it had no success, 
and even the book, published in 1883, brought a 
royalty of only £100. In spite of the fact that it 
was greeted with enthusiasm by the critics and 
established Stevenson’s reputation with the pub- 
lishers, less than six thousand copies were sold 
during the first year in England. 

The first two winters after his return from 
America were spent at Davos, in Switzerland; 
the next two, at Hyéres in southern France. At 
Hyéres he had a serious hemorrhage, and before 
he had recovered from it he was afflicted with 
both rheumatism and an inflammation of the 
eyes. Forbidden to speak or to use his right arm 
and scarcely able to see, he laboriously wrote out 
with his left hand many of the poems in the 
Child’s Garden of Verses. The last three years 
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in Europe were spent at Bournemouth, in south- 
ern England, in a home which had been pre- 
sented by Mr. Thomas Stevenson to his 
daughter-in-law. Here he lived a life of quiet 
seclusion, guarded by his wife against too tiring 
friends and his own rash impulses. In spite of his 
frailty, he wrote assiduously. Nearly always he 
wrote in bed. What at first had been a neces- 
sity had now become a habit. 

Here he completed various works on which he 
had been engaged for years. In 1885 were pub- 
lished Prince Otto, The Dynamiters, The Child’s 
Garden of Verses, and the essay on “Style in 
Literature.” In 1886 he published Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, the story which more than any other 
was a popular success; forty thousand copies 
were sold in England in the first six months. In 
this same year Kidnapped was published, first 
as a serial in Young Folks and immediately in 
book form, and confirmed the reputation of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

In 1887, he was once more ordered by his 
physician to another climate. The death of his 
father broke the tie which held him to England, 
and in the summer his mother agreed to accom- 
pany him to the United States. It has often been 
said that the United States “discovered”? Steven- 
son; certainly it was this country that gave him 
for the first time financial independence. His re- 
ception in New York, a striking contrast to that 
of eight years before, was a precursor to that 
now accorded eminent authors from abroad. A 
crowd of reporters met him, he was entertained 
by a wealthly admirer at Newport, and pub- 
lishers offered him lucrative contracts. Mr. E. L. 
Burlingame, editor of Scribner’s Magazine, of- 
fered him $3,500 for a series of twelve essays; 
Mr. S. S. McClure $8,000 for the serial rights of 
his next novel; the New York World $10,000 for 
cne article a week for a year. He refused the 
last offer, but accepted the other two, although 
he insisted on cutting Mr. McClure’s price in 
half. 

He spent the winter at Saranac Lake in the 
Adirondacks, since famous as a resort for tu- 
bercular patients, and there wrote his series of 
essays for Scribner’s. Of these the best known are 
“The Lantern Bearers” and “Pulvis et Umbra.” 

While he had been in California, he had read 
Melville’s Typee and Omoo, and had dreamed of 
a cruise in the South Seas. Mr. McClure made 
the project financially possible by offering 
$10.000 for a series of articles for a syndicate of 
newspapers. A yacht was chartered in San Fran- 
cisco, and on June 28, 1888, the family set forth 
on a modern Odyssey. For three years they wan- 
dered among the islands of the Pacific, breaking 
their voyage by stops varying from a few days 
to a few months, not always through choice but 
often because of Stevenson’s recurring illness. 

The voyage was not simply a holiday. The 
Master of Ballantrae, which he had started at 
Saranac Lake, had begun as a serial in Scrib- 
ner’s. It was now necessary to finish it, and five 
months at Honolulu were devoted to the task. 
Then followed another voyage to gain new ex- 
periences and to gather additional material for 


the series of articles he had contracted to fur- | 


nish Mr. McClure. A memorable stay of two 
months at Apia in the Samoa Islands determined 
Stevenson’s future life. Captivated by the idea 
of owning an estate, he purchased four hundred 
acres of forest and jungle on the hill overlooking 
the town and harbor. 

In February, 1890, the family started for home 
by the way of Sidney in Australia. There Steven- 
son had a relapse and finally came to realize that 
life in England was impossible for him. The prop- 
erty which he had bought at Apia was to be his 
home for the rest of his life. Here he built a large 
and, from the point of view of the islanders, a 
magnificent house, laid out a garden, and built 
roads and paths into the jungle of his estate. He 
was overlord to a large retinue of servants, en- 
tertained the natives at feasts in the island fash- 
ion, and took an active part in the troubled poli- 
tics of the islands. At ‘‘Vailima’’—meaning five 
waters—Stevenson finally lived the romantic life 
of the highland chieftain that he had so often 
imagined. 

But even here work must go on. Writing had 
always been to him literally the breath of life; 
it had been the one passion which had so often 
prevented the slender thread of vitality from be- 
ing broken. And one cannot play the part of me- 
dieval chieftain without the wealth to support it. 
Although his income was large, expenses always 
seemed to be a little larger. He was at work at 
six in the morning, and with few interruptions 
continued until noon. At one stage he wrote 60,- 
000 words a month. In collaboration with his 
step-son he produced The Wreckers and Ebb 
Tide. His other works were Across the Plains, 
Island Nights’ Entertainments, David Balfour, In 
the South Seas, and, the posthumously published 
A Family of Engineers. With the unfinished 
romance St. Jves on his hands, and busily en- 
gaged on Weir of Hermiston, generally considered 
to be his finest work, he died suddenly from a 
stroke of apoplexy on December third, 1894. It 
was such a death as he could have wished and 
such as he described in “Aes Triplex.” “And does 
not life go down with a better grace foaming in 
full body over a precipice, than miserably strag- 
gling to an end in sandy deltas?—In the hot-fit 
of life, a-tiptoe on the highest point of being, he 
passes at a bound on to the other side.” 

This brief sketch of Stevenson’s work is the 
record of a man to whom, after a long and con- 
scientious apprenticeship and as a result of un- 
wearied industry, success came late. That it came 
at all, that he was not doomed to failure, is due 
first of all to his father. The devotion of a 
parent one takes for granted; but the generosity 
of Stevenson’s father, disappointed in his son’s 
unwillingness to keep up the family tradition or 
“to enter some lucrative profession” passes be- 
yond the bounds of paternal duty. His father 
prevented defeat, but it was largely Steven- 
son’s own personality and his capacity for mak- 
ing friends that turned the tide in his favor. 
Through his personality, which he has naively 
and with inoffensive egotism transmitted through 
his pages, he has charmed and won the affection 
of his readers more than almost any other writer 
of English. As in his writing so in his life; rarely 
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ever has an aspiring writer had such a circle of 
zealous and influential friends. To W. E. Henley 
and Sidney Colvin he owed the opportunity of 
publishing his early essays and stories. To name 
the others who by their encouragement and their 
praise enabled him to win public favor is almost 
to call the roll of the distinguished men of let- 
ters of his time; Edmund Gosse, P. G. Hamer- 
ton, Henry James, Andrew Lang, John Addington 
Symonds. 

From his parents he inherited a strange com- 
pound of qualities; from his father the moral 
preoccupations, the preaching instinct of the true 
Calvinist; from his mother, cheerfulness, gayety, 
and zest for life. Hence there was in him and in 
his work that curious intermingling and alterna- 
tion of the grave and the gay that made him so 
fascinating to his friends and his readers. De- 
prived by illness of his natural boyhood, he re- 
mained a boy throughout his whole life with all 
a boy’s spontaneous enthusiasm. To his innate 
cheerfulness he added a philosophic optimism as 
the only armor against the discouragements of 
frailty and illness. But the outstanding charac- 
teristic which challenges the admiration of even 
those who have no affection for him is his 
dauntless courage. In 1893 he wrote to George 
Meredith: “For fourteen years I have not had a 
day’s real health; I have wakened sick and gone 
to bed weary; and I have done my work unflinch- 
ingly. I have written in bed, and written out of 
it, written in hemorrhages, written in sickness, 
written torn by coughing, written when my head 
swam for weakness; and for so long, it seems 
to me I have won my wager and recovered my 
glove—And the battle goes on—ill or well, is a 
trifle; so as it goes.” 
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ON THE ENJOYMENT OF 
UNPLEASANT PLACES 


It is a difficult matter to make the most 
of any given place, and we have much in 
our own power. Things looked at patiently 
from one side after another generally end 
by showing a side that is beautiful. A few 
months ago some words were said in the 
Portfolio as to an “austere regimen in 
scenery”; and such a discipline was then 
recommended as “healthful and strengthening 
to the taste.” That is the text, so to speak, 
of the present essay. This discipline in 
scenery, it must be understood, is something 
more than a mere walk before breakfast to 
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whet the appetite. For when we are put down 
in some unsightly neighbourhood, and es- 
pecially if we have come to be more or less 
dependent on what we see, we must set our- 
selves to hunt out beautiful things with all 
the ardour and patience of a botanist after 
a rare plant. Day by day we perfect ourselves 
in the art of seeing nature more favourably. 
We learn to live with her, as people learn 
to live with fretful or violent spouses: to 
dwell lovingly on what is good, and shut our 
eyes against all that is bleak or inharmonious. 
We learn, also, to come to each place in the 
right spirit. The traveller, as Brantéme 
quaintly tells us, “fait des discours en soi 
pour se soutenir en chemin’; and into these 
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discourses he: weaves something out of all 
that he sees and suffers by the way; they 
take their tone greatly from the varying char- 
acter of the scene; a sharp ascent brings dif- 
ferent thoughts from a level road; and the 
man’s fancies grow lighter as he comes out 
of the wood into a clearing. Nor does the 
scenery any more affect the thoughts than 
the thoughts affect the scenery. We see places 
through our humours as through differently 
coloured glasses. We are ourselves a term 
in the equation, a note of the chord, and 
make discord or harmony almost at will. 
There is no fear for the result, if we can but 
surrender ourselves sufficiently to the country 
that surrounds and follows us, so that we 
are ever thinking suitable thoughts or tell- 
ing ourselves some suitable sort of story as 
we go. We become thus, in some sense, a 
centre of beauty; we are provocative of 
beauty, much as a gentle and sincere char- 
acter is provocative of sincerity and gentle- 
ness in others. And even where there is no 
harmony to be elicited by the quickest and 
most obedient of spirits, we may still em- 
bellish a place with some attraction of ro- 
mance. We may learn to go far afield for 
associations, and handle them lightly when 
we have found them. Sometimes an old print 
comes to our aid; I have seen many a spot 
lit up at once with picturesque imaginations, 
by a reminiscence of Callot, or Sadeler, or 
Paul Brill. Dick Turpin has been my lay 
figure for many an English lane. And I sup- 
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pose the Trossachs would hardly be the Tros- 3s 


sachs for most tourists if a man of admirable 
romantic instinct had not peopled it for them 
with harmonious figures, and brought them 
thither with minds rightly prepared for the 


impression. There is half the battle in this 40 


preparation. For instance: I have rarely been 
able to visit, in the proper spirit, the wild and 
inhospitable places of our own Highlands. I 
am happier where it is tame and fertile, and 


not readily pleased without trees. I under- 45 


stand that there are some phases of mental 
trouble that harmonize well with such sur- 
roundings, and that some persons, by the 
dispensing power of the imagination, can go 


back several centuries in spirit, and put them- so 


selves into sympathy with the hunted, house- 
less, unsociable way of life that was in its 
place upon these savage hills. Now, when I 
am sad, I like nature to charm me out of my 


thought of these past ages strikes nothing in 
me but an unpleasant pity; so that I can 
never hit on the right humour for this sort 
of landscape, and lose much pleasure in con- 
sequence. Still, even here, if I were only 
let alone, and time enough were given, I 
should have all manner of pleasures, and 
take many clear and beautiful images away 
with me when I left. When we cannot think 
ourselves into sympathy with the great fea- 
tures of a country, we learn to ignore them, 
and put our head among the grass for flowers, 
or pore, for long times together, over the 
changeful current of a stream. We come down 
to the sermon in stones, when we are shut 
out from any poem in the spread landscape. 
We begin to peep and botanise, we take an 
interest in birds and insects, we find many 
things beautiful in miniature. The reader will 
recollect the little summer scene in Wuther- 
ing Heights—the one warm scene, perhaps, in 
all that powerful, miserable novel—and the 
great feature that is made therein by grasses 
and flowers and a little sunshine: this is in 
the spirit of which I now speak. And, lastly, 
we can go indoors; interiors are sometimes as 
beautiful, often more picturesque, than the 
shows of the open air, and they have that 
quality of shelter of which I shall presently 
have more to say. 

With all this in mind, I have often been 
tempted to put forth the paradox that any 
place is good enough to live a life in, while 
it is only in a few, and those highly favoured, 
that we can pass a few hours agreeably. For, 
if we only stay long enough, we become at 
home in the neighbourhood. Reminiscences 
spring up, like flowers, about uninteresting 
corners. We forget to some degree the su- 
perior loveliness of other places, and fall into 
a tolerant and sympathetic spirit which is 
its own reward and justification. Looking 
back the other day on some recollections of 
my own, I was astonished to find how much 
I owed to such a residence; six weeks in one 
unpleasant countryside had done more, it 
seemed, to quicken and educate my sensibili- 
ties than many years in places that jumped 
more nearly with my inclination. 

The country to which I refer was a level 
and treeless plateau, over which the winds 
cut like a whip. For miles on miles it was 
the same. A river, indeed, fell into the sea 
near the town where I resided; but the valley 


sadness, like David before Saul; and thess of the river was shallow and bald, for as far 
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up as ever I had the heart to follow it. There the foliage is coloured like foliage in a gale. 
were roads, certainly, but roads that had no There was nothing, however, of this sort to 
beauty or interest; for, as there was no tim- be noticed in a country where there were no 
ber, and but little irregularity of surface, you trees and hardly any shadows, save the pas- 
saw your whole walk exposed to you from 5 sive shadows of clouds or those of rigid 
the beginning: there was nothing left to houses and walls. But the wind was neverthe- 
fancy, nothing to expect, nothing to see by less an occasion of pleasure; for nowhere 
the wayside, save here and there an unhomely- could you taste more fully the pleasure of a 
looking homestead, and here and there a sudden lull, or a place of opportune shelter. 
solitary, spectacled stone-breaker; and you:ro The reader knows what I mean; he must re- 
were only accompanied, as you went doggedly member how, when he has sat himself down 
forward, by the gaunt telegraph-posts and behind a dyke on a hill-side, he delighted 
the hum of the resonant wires in the keen to hear the wind hiss vainly through the 
sea-wind. To one who had learned to know crannies at his back; how his body tingled 
their song in warm pleasant places by thers all over with warmth, and it began to dawn 
Mediterranean, it seemed to taunt the coun- upon him, with a sort of slow surprise, that 
try, and make it still bleaker by suggested the country was beautiful, the heather pur- 
contrast. Even the waste places by the side ple, and the far-away hills all marbled with 
of the road were not, as Hawthorne liked to sun and shadow. Wordsworth, in a beautiful 
put it, “taken back to Nature” by any decent 20 passage of the Prelude, has used this as a 
covering of vegetation. Wherever the land figure for the feeling struck in us by the 
had the chance, it seemed to lie fallow. There quiet by-streets of London after the uproar 
is a certain tawny nudity of the South, bare of the great thoroughfares; and the compari- 
sunburnt plains, coloured like a lion, and son may be turned the other way with as 
hills clothed only in the blue transparent air; 25 good effect: 
but this was of another description—this was “Meanwhile the roar continues, till at length, 
the nakedness of the North; the earth seemed Escaped as from an enemy, we turn 
to know that it was naked, and was ashamed Abruptly into some sequester’d nook, 
and cold. Still as a shelter’d place when winds blow loud!” 
It seemed to be always blowing on that3o I remember meeting a man once, in a train, 
coast. Indeed, this had passed into the speech who told me of what must have been quite 
of the inhabitants, and they saluted each the most perfect instance of this pleasure of 
other when they met with “Breezy, breezy,’ escape. He had gone up, one sunny, windy 
instead of the customary “Fine day” of morning, to the top of a great cathedral some- 
farther south. These continual winds were 35 where abroad; I think it was Cologne Cathe- 
not like the harvest breeze, that just keeps ral, the great unfinished marvel by the 
an equable pressure against your face as you. Rhine; and after a long while in dark stair- 
walk, and serves to set all the trees talking ways, he issued at last into the sunshine, on 
over your head, or bring round you the smell a platform high above the town. At that ele- 
of the wet surface of the country after a4o vation it was quite still and warm; the gale 
shower. They were of the bitter, hard, per- was only in the lower strata of the air, and 
sistent sort, that interferes with sight and he had forgotten it in the quiet interior of 
respiration, and makes the eyes sore. Even the church and during his long ascent; and 
such winds as these have their own merit in so you may judge of his surprise when, rest- 
proper time and place. It is pleasant to see4s ing his arms on the sunlit balustrade and 
them brandish great masses of shadow. And _ looking over into the Place far below him, 
what a power they have over the colour of he saw the good people holding on their hats 
the world! How they ruffle the solid wood- and leaning hard against the wind as they 
lands in their passage, and make them shudder walked. There is something, to my fancy, 
and whiten like a single willow! There is 50 quite perfect in this little experience of my 
nothing more vertiginous than a wind like  fellow-traveller’s. The ways of men seem al- 
this among the woods, with all its sights and ways very trivial to us when we find our- 
noises ; and the effect gets between some selves alone on a church-top, with the blue 
painters and their sober eyesight, so that, sky and a few tall pinnacles, and see far 
even when the rest of their picture is calm,s55 below us the steep roofs and foreshortened 
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buttresses, and-the silent activity of the city 
streets; but how much more must they not 
have seemed so to him as he stood, not only 
above other men’s business, but above other 
men’s climate, in a golden zone like Apollo’s! 

This was the sort of pleasure I found in 
the country of which I write. The pleasure 
was to be out of the wind, and to keep it in 
memory all the time, and hug oneself upon 
the shelter. And it was only by the sea that 
any such sheltered places were to be found. 
Between the black worm-eaten headlands 
there are little bights and havens, well 
screened from the wind and the commotion 
of the external sea, where the sand and weeds 
look up into the gazer’s face from a depth of 
tranquil water, and the sea-birds, screaming 
and flickering from the ruined crags, alone dis- 
turb the silence and the sunshine. One such 
place has impressed itself on my memory be- 
yond all others. On a rock by the water’s 
edge, old fighting men of the Norse breed 
had planted a double castle; the two stood 
wall to wall like semi-detached villas; and 
yet feud had run so high between their 
owners, that one, from out of a window, shot 
the other as he stood in his own doorway. 
There is something in the juxtaposition of 
these two enemies full of tragic irony. It is 
grim to think of bearded men and bitter 
women taking hateful counsel together about 
the two hall-fires at night, when the sea 
boomed against the foundations and the wild 
winter wind was loose over the battlements. 
And in the study we may reconstruct for 
ourselves some pale figure of what life then 
was. Not so when we are there; when we 
are there such thoughts come to us only to 
intensify a contrary impression, and associa- 
tion is turned against itself. I remember walk- 
ing thither three afternoons in succession, 
my eyes weary with being set against the 
wind, and how, dropping suddenly .over the 
edge of the down, I found myself in a new 
world of warmth and shelter. The wind, from 
which I had escaped, ‘‘as from an enemy,” 
was seemingly quite local. It carried no clouds 
with it, and came from such a quarter that 
it did not trouble the sea within view. The 
two castles, black and ruinous as the rocks 
about them, were still distinguishable from 
these by something more insecure and fan- 
tastic in the outline, something that the last 
storm had left imminent and the next would 
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demolish entirely. It would be difficult toss 


render in words the sense of peace that took 
possession of me on these three afternoons. 
It was helped out, as I have said, by the con- 
trast. The shore was battered and bemauled 
by previous tempests; I had the memory at 
heart of the insane strife of the pigmies who 
had erected these two castles and lived in 
them in mutual distrust and enmity, and 
knew I had only to put my head out of this 
little cup of shelter to find the hard wind 
blowing in my eyes; and yet there were 
the two great tracts of motionless blue air 
and peaceful sea looking on, unconcerned and 
apart, at the turmoil of the present moment 
and the memorials of the precarious past. 
There is ever something transitory and fret- 
ful in the impression of a high wind under 
a cloudless sky; it seems to have no root 
in the constitution of things; it must speedily 
begin to faint and wither away like a cut 
flower. And on those days the thought of 
the wind and the thought of human life came 
very near together in my mind. Our noisy 
years did indeed seem moments in the being 
of the eternal silence: and the wind, in the 
face of that great field of stationary blue, 
was as the wind of a butterfly’s wing. The 
placidity of the sea was a thing likewise to 
be remembered. Shelley speaks of the sea as 
“hungering for calm,” and in this place one 
learned to understand the phrase. Looking 
down into these green waters from the broken 
edge of the rock, or swimming leisurely in 
the sunshine, it seemed to me that they were 
enjoying their own tranquillity; and when 
now and again it was disturbed by a wind 
ripple on the surface, or the quick black pas- 
sage of a fish far below, they settled back 
again (one could fancy) with relief. 

On shore too, in the little nook of shelter, 
everything was so subdued and still that the 
least particular struck in me a pleasurable 
surprise. The desultory crackling of the whin- 
pods in the afternoon sun usurped the ear. 
The hot, sweet breath of the bank, that had 
been saturated all day long with sunshine, 
and now exhaled it into my face, was like 
the breath of a fellow-creature. I remember 
that I was haunted by two lines of French 
verse; in some dumb way they seemed to fit 
my surroundings and give expression to the 
contentment that was in me, and I kept re- 
peating to myself— 

“Mon cceur est un luth suspendu, 
Sit6t qu’on le touche, il résonne.” 
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I can give no reason why these lines came their elbow. Alexander is touched in a very 
to me at this time; and for that very cause delicate place by the disregard of Diogenes. 
I repeat them here. For all I know, they may Where was the glory of having taken Rome 
serve to complete the impression in the mind for these tumultuous barbarians, who poured 
of the reader, as they were certainly a part 5 into the Senate house, and found the Fathers 
of it for me. sitting silent and unmoved by their success? 
And this happened to me in the place of It is a sore thing to have laboured along and 
all others where I liked least to stay. When scaled the arduous hilltops, and when all is 
I think of it I grow ashamed of my own in- done, find humanity indifferent to your 
gratitude. “Out of the strong came forth teachievement. Hence physicists condemn the 
sweetness.” There, in the bleak and gusty unphysical; financiers have only a superficial 
North, I received, perhaps, my strongest im- toleration for those who know little of stocks; 
pression of peace. I saw the sea to be great literary persons despise the unlettered; and 
and calm; and the earth, in that little corner, people of all pursuits combine to disparage 
was all alive and friendly to me. So, wherever 15 those who have none. 
a man is, he will find something to please and But though this is one difficulty of the 
pacify him: in the town he will meet pleasant subject, it is not the greatest. You could not 
faces of men and women, and see beautiful be put in prison for speaking against industry, 
flowers at a window, or hear a cage-bird sing- but you can be sent to Coventry for speaking 
ing at the corner of the gloomiest street; and 20 like a fool. The greatest difficulty with most 
for the country, there is no country without subjects is to do them well; therefore, please 
some amenity—let him only look for it in to remember this is an apology. It is certain 


on 


the right spirit, and he will surely find. that much may be judiciously argued ain 
favour of diligence; only there is something 
AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS 2; to be said against it, and that is what, on 


“p a, : the present occasion, I have to say. To state 
OSWELL: We grow weary when idle. i . 

“Jounson: That is, sir, because others being busy, one argument is not necessarily to be deaf to 
We want company; but if we, were idle, there. would a others, and that a man has written a book 
another.” of travels in Montenegro, is no reason why 

Just now, when every one is bound, under 30 he should never have been to Richmond. 
pain of a decree in absence convicting them It is surely beyond a doubt that people 
of lése-respectability, to enter on some lucra- should be a good deal idle in youth. For 
tive profession, and labour therein with some- though here and there a Lord Macaulay may 
thing not far short of enthusiasm, a cry from escape from school honours with all his wits 
the opposite party who are content when 3, about him, most boys pay so dear for their 
they have enough, and like to look on and medals that they never afterwards have a shot 
enjoy in the meanwhile, savours a little of in their locker, and begin the world bankrupt. 
bravado and gasconade. And yet this should And the same holds true during all the time 
not be. Idleness so called, which does not a lad is educating himself, or suffering others 
consist in doing nothing, but in doing a great 4oto educate him. It must have been a very 
deal not recognized in the dogmatic formu- foolish old gentleman who addressed John- 
laries of the ruling class, has as good a right son at Oxford in these words: “Young man, 
to state its position as industry itself. It is ply your book diligently now, and acquire a 
admitted that the presence of people who re- stock of knowledge; for when years come 
fuse to enter in the great handicap race for4s upon you, you will find that poring upon 
sixpenny pieces, is at once an insult and a_ books will be but an irksome task.” The old 
disenchantment for those who do. A fine fel- gentleman seems to have been unaware that 
low (as we see so many) takes his determi- many other things besides reading grow irk- 
nation, votes for the sixpences, and in the some, and not a few become impossible, by 
emphatic Americanism, “goes for” them. And so the time a man has to use spectacles and can- 
while such an one is ploughing distressfully not walk without a stick. Books are good 
up the road, it is not hard to understand his enough in their own way, but they are a 
resentment, when he perceives cool persons in mighty bloodless substitute for life. It seems 
the meadows by the wayside, lying with a a pity to sit, like the Lady of Shalott, peer- 
handkerchief over their ears and a glass at ss ing into a mirror, with your back turned on 
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all the bustle and glamour of reality. And if a 
man reads very hard, as the old anecdote 
reminds us, he will have little time for 
thoughts. 


If you look back on your own education, I 5 


am sure it will not be the full, vivid, instruc- 
tive hours of truantry that you regret; you 
would rather cancel some lack-lustre periods 
between sleep and waking in the class. For 


my own part, I have attended a good many 10 


lectures in my time. I still remember that the 
spinning of a top is a case of Kinetic Stabil- 
ity. I still remember that Emphyteusis is not 
a disease, nor Stillicide a crime. But though 


I would not willingly part with such scraps rs 


of science, I do not set the same store by 
them as by certain other odds and ends that 
I came by in the open street while I was 
playing truant. This is not the moment to 


dilate on that mighty place of education, 20 


which was’ the favourite schooi of Dickens 
and of Balzac, and turns out yearly many 
inglorious masters in the Science of the As- 
pects of Life. Suffice it to say this: if a lad 


does not learn in the streets, it is because 2; 


‘he has no faculty of learning. Nor is the 
truant always in the streets, for if he prefers, 
he may go out by the gardened suburbs into 
the country. He may pitch on some tuft of 


lilacs over a burn, and smoke innumerable 30 


pipes to the tune of the water on the stones. 
A bird will sing in the thicket. And there he 
may fall into a vein of kindly thought, and 
see things in a new perspective. Why, if this 


be not education, what is? We may conceive 35 


Mr. Worldly Wiseman accosting such an one, 
and the conversation that should thereupon 
ensue :— 

“Wow now, young fellow, what dost thou 
here?” 

“Truly, sir, I take mine ease.” 

“Ts this not the hour of the class? and 
should’st thou not be plying thy Book with 
diligence, to the end thou mayest obtain 


knowledge?” 45 


“Nay, but thus also I follow after Learning, 
by your leave.” 

“Learning, quotha! After what fashion, I 
pray thee? Is it mathematics?” 

“No, to be sure.” 

“Ts it metaphysics?” 

“Nor that.” 

“Ts it some language?” 

“Nay, it is no language.” 

"Is it a trade?” 


40 


“Nor a trade neither.” 

“Why, then, what is’t?” 

“Indeed, sir, as a time may soon come for 
me to go upon Pilgrimage, I am desirous to 
note what is commonly done by persons in my 
case, and where are the ugliest Sloughs and 
Thickets on the Road; as also, what manner 
of Staff is of the best service. Moreover, I lie 
here, by this water, to learn by root-of-heart 
a lesson which my master teaches me to call 
Peace, or Contentment.” 

Hereupon Mr. Worldly Wiseman was much 
commoved with passion, and shaking his cane 
with a very threatful countenance, broke 
forth upon this wise: “Learning, quotha!” 
said he; “I would have all such rogues 
scourged by the Hangman!” 

And so he would go his way, ruffling out 
his cravat with a crackle of starch, like a 
turkey when it spreads its feathers. 

Now this, of Mr. Wiseman’s, is the com- 
mon opinion. A fact is not called a fact, but 
a piece of gossip, if it does not fall into one 
of your scholastic categories. An inquiry must 
be in some acknowledged direction, with a 
name io go by; or else you are not inquiring 
at all, only lounging; and the workhouse is 
too good for you. It is supposed that all 
knowledge is at the bottom of a well, or the 
far end of a telescope. Sainte-Beuve, as he 
grew older, came to regard all experience as a 
single great book, in which to study for a few 
years ere we go hence; and it seemed all one 
to him whether you should read in Chapter 
xx., which is the differential calculus, or in 
Chapter xxxix., which is hearing the band play 
in the gardens. As a matter of fact, an intel- 
ligent person, looking out of his eyes and 
hearkening in his ears, with a smile on his 
face all the time, will get more true educa- 
tion than many another in a life of heroic vig- 
ils. There is certainly some chill and arid 
knowledge to be found upon the summits of 
formal and laborious science; but it is all 
round about you, and for the trouble of look- 
ing, that you will acquire the warm and pal- 
pitating facts of life. While others are filling 
their memory with a lumber of words, one- 
half of which they will forget before the week 
be out, your truant may learn some really 
useful art: to play the fiddle, to know a good 
cigar, or to speak with ease and opportunity 
to all varieties of men. Many who have “plied 
their book diligently,’ and know all about 


ss some one branch or another of accepted lore, 
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come out of the study with an ancient and 

owl-like demeanour, and prove dry, stockish, 

and dyspeptic in all the better and brighter 

parts of life. Many make a large fortune, who 

remain underbred and pathetically stupid to 5 
the last. And meantime there goes the idler, 
who began life along with them—by your 
leave, a different picture. He has had time to 
take care of his health and his spirits; he 
has been a great deal in the open air, which 
is the most salutary of all things for both 
body and mind; and if he has never read the 
great Book in very recondite places, he has 
dipped into it and skimmed it over to excel- 
lent purpose. Might not the student afford 
some Hebrew roots, and the ‘business man 
some of his half-crowns, for a share of the 
idler’s knowledge of life at large, and Art 
of Living? Nay, and the idler has another 
and more important quality than these. I 
mean his wisdom. He who has much looked 
on at the childish satisfaction of other people 
in their hobbies, will regard his own with only 
a very ironical indulgence. He will not be 
heard among the dogmatists. He will have a 
great and cool allowance for all sorts of 
people and opinions. If he finds no out-of- 
the-way truths, he will identify himself with 
no very burning falsehood. His way takes him 


25 


along a by-road, not much frequented, but 30 


very even and pleasant, which is called Com- 
monplace Lane, and leads to the Belvedere of 
Common-sense. Thence he shall command an 
agreeable, if no very noble prospect; and 
while others behold the East and West, the 35 
Devil and the Sunrise, he will be contentedly 
aware of a sort of morning hour upon all sub- 
lunary things, with an army of shadows run- 
ning speedily and in many different directions 
into the great daylight of Eternity. The shad- 
ows and the generations, the shrill doctors 
and the plangent wars, go by into ultimate 
silence and emptiness; but underneath all 
this, a man may see, out of the Belvedere 
windows, much green -and peaceful land- 
scape; many firelit parlours; good people 
laughing, drinking, and making love as they 
did before the Flood or the French Revolu- 
tion; and the old shepherd telling his tale 
under the hawthorn. 

Extreme busyness, whether at school or 
college, kirk or market, is a symptom of de- 
ficient vitality; and a faculty for idleness im- 
plies a catholic appetite and a strong sense of 
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alive, hackneyed people about, who are 
scarcely conscious of living except in the ex- 
ercise of some conventional occupation. Bring 
these fellows into the country, or set them 
aboard ship, and you will see how they pine 
for their desk or their study. They have no 
curiosity; they cannot give themselves over 
to random provocations; they do not take 
pleasure in the exercise of their faculties for 
its own sake; and unless Necessity lays about 
them with a stick, they will even stand still. 
It is no good speaking to such folk: they 
cannot be idle, their nature is not generous 
enough; and they pass those hours in a sort 
of coma, which are not dedicated to furious 
moiling in the gold-mill. When they do not 
require to go to the office, when they are not 
hungry and have no mind to drink, the whole 
breathing world is a blank to them. If they 
have to wait an hour or so for a train, they 
fall into a stupid trance with their eyes open. 
To see them, you would suppose there was 
nothing to look at and no one to speak with; 
you would imagine they were paralyzed or 
alienated; and yet very possibly they are 
hard workers in their own way, and have 
good eyesight for a flaw in a deed or a turn 
of the market. They have been to school and 
college, but all the time they had their eye 
on the medal; they have gone about in the 
world and mixed with clever people, but all 
the time they were thinking of their own 
affairs. As if a man’s soul were not too small 
to begin with, they have dwarfed and nar- 
rowed theirs by a life of all work and no 
play; until here they are at forty, with a 
listless attention, a mind vacant of all ma- 
terial of amusement, and not one thought to 
rub against another, while they wait for the 
train. Before he was breeched, he might have 
clambered on the boxes; when he was twenty, 
he would have stared at the girls; but now the 
pipe is smoked out, the snuffbox empty, and 
my gentleman sits bolt upright upon a 
bench, with lamentable eyes. This does not 
appeal to me as being Success in Life. 

But it is not only the person himself who 
suffers from his busy habits, but his wife and 
children, his friends and relations, and down 
to the very people he sits with in a railway 
carriage or an omnibus. Perpetual devotion 
to what a man calls his business, is only to be 
sustained by perpetual neglect of many other 
things. And it is not by any means certain 


personal identity. There is a sort of dead- ss that a man’s business is the most important 
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thing he has to do. To an impartial estimate 
it will seem clear that many of the wisest, 
most virtuous, and most beneficent parts that 
are to be played upon the Theatre of Life 
are filled by gratuitous performers, and pass, 
among the world at large, as phases of idle- 
ness. For in that Theatre, not only the walk- 
ing gentlemen, singing chambermaids, and 
diligent fiddlers in the orchestra, but those 
who look on and clap their hands from the 
benches, do really play a part and fulfil im- 
portant offices towards the general result. You 
are no doubt very dependent on the care of 
your lawyer and stockbroker, of the guards 
and signalmen who convey you rapidly from 
place to place, and the policemen who walk 
the streets for your protection; but is there 
not a thought of gratitude in your heart for 
certain other benefactors who set you smiling 
when they fall in your way, or season your 
dinner with good company? Colonel New- 
come helped to lose his friend’s money; Fred 
Bayham had an ugly trick of borrowing 
shirts; and yet they were better people to 
fall among than Mr. Barnes. And though Fal- 
staff was neither sober nor very honest, I 
think I could name one or two long-faced 
Barabbases whom the world could better have 
done without. Hazlitt mentions that he was 
more sensible of obligation to Northcote, who 
had never done him anything he could call a 
service, than to his whole circle of ostenta- 
tious friends; for he thought a good com- 
panion emphatically the greatest benefactor. 
I know there are people in the world who 
cannot feel grateful unless the favour has 
been done them at the cost of pain and dif- 
ficulty. But this is a churlish disposition. A 
man may send you six sheets of letter-paper 
covered with the most entertaining gossip, 
or you may pass half an hour pleasantly, 
perhaps profitably, over an article of his; do 
you think the service would be greater, if 
he had made the manuscript in his heart’s 
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blood, like a compact with the devil? Do 4s 


you really fancy you should be more beholden 
to your correspondent, if he had been damn- 
ing you all the while for your importunity? 
Pleasures are more beneficial than duties be- 
cause, like the quality of mercy, they are 
not strained, and they are twice blest. There 
must always be two to a kiss, and there may 
be a score in a jest; but wherever there is 
an element of sacrifice, the favour is con- 
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ple, received with confusion. There is no duty 
we so much underrate as the duty of being 
happy. By being happy, we sow anonymous 
benefits upon the world, which remain un- 
known even to ourselves, or when they are 
disclosed, surprise nobody so much as the 
benefactor. The other day, a ragged, barefoot 
boy ran down the street after a marble, with 
so jolly an air that he set every one he passed 
into a good humour; one of these persons, 
who had been delivered from more than 
usually black thoughts, stopped the little fel- 
low and gave him some money with this 
remark: “You see what sometimes comes of 
looking pleased.” If he had looked pleased 
before, he had now to look both pleased and 
mystified. For my part, I justify this en- 
couragement of smiling rather than tearful 
children; I do not wish to pay for tears any- 
where but upon the stage; but I am prepared 
to deal largely in the opposite commodity. A 
happy man or woman is a better thing to find 
than a five-pound note. He or she is a radiat- 
ing focus of good-will; and their entrance into 
a room is as though another candle had been 
lighted. We need not care whether they could 
prove the forty-seventh proposition; they do 
a better thing than that, they practically 
demonstrate the great Theorem of the Liv- 
ableness of Life. Consequently, if a person 
cannot be happy without remaining idle, idle 
he should remain. It is a revolutionary pre- 
cept; but thanks to hunger and the work- 
house, one not easily to be abused; and within 
practical limits, it is one of the most in- 
contestable truths in the whole Body of 
Morality. Look at one of your industrious 
fellows for a moment, I beseech you. He sows 
hurry and reaps indigestion; he puts a vast 
deal of activity out to interest, and receives a 
large measure of nervous derangement in 
return. Either he absents himself entirely 
from all fellowship, and lives a recluse in 
a garret, with carpet slippers and a leaden 
inkpot; or he comes among people swiftly and 
bitterly, in a contraction of his whole nerv- 
ous system, to discharge some temper before 
he returns to work. I do not care how much 
or how well he works, this fellow is an evil 
feature in other people’s lives. They would 
be happier if he were dead. They could easier 
do without his services in the Circumlocu- 
tion Office, than they can tolerate his fractious 
spirits. He poisons life at the well-head. It is 


ferred with pain, and, among generous peo-s; better to be beggared out of hand by a scape- 
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grace nephew, than daily hag-ridden by a 
peevish uncle. 

And what, in God’s name, is all this pother 
about? For what cause do they embitter their 
own and other people’s live? That a man 
should publish three or thirty articles a year, 
that he should finish or not finish his great 
allegorical picture, are questions of little in- 
terest to the world. The ranks of life are 
full; and although a thousand fall, there are 
always some to go into the breach. When 
they told Joan of Arc she should be at home 
minding women’s work, she answered there 
were plenty to spin and wash. And so, even 
with your own rare gifts! When nature is “so 
careless of the single life,’ why should we 
coddle ourselves into the fancy that our own 
is of exceptional importance? Suppose Shake- 
speare had been knocked on the head some 
dark night in Sir Thomas Lucy’s preserves, 
the world would have wagged on better or 
worse, the pitcher gone to the well, the scythe 
to the corn, and the student to his book; and 
no one been any the wiser of the loss. There 
are not many works extant, if you look the 
alternative all over, which are worth the 
price of a pound of tobacco to a man of 
limited means. This is a sobering reflection 
for the proudest of our earthly vanities. Even 
a tobacconist may, upon consideration, find 
no great cause for personal vainglory in the 
phrase; for although tobacco is an admirable 
sedative, the qualities necessary for retailing 
it are neither rare nor precious in themselves. 
Alas and alas! you may take it how you will, 
but the services of no single individual are 
_ Indispensable. Atlas was just a gentleman 
with a protracted nightmare! And yet you see 
merchants who go and labour themselves into 
a great fortune and thence into the bank- 
rupicy court; scribblers who keep scribbling 
at little articles until their temper is a cross 
to all who come about them, as though 
Pharaoh should set the Israelites to make a 
pin instead of a pyramid; and fine young 
men who work themselves into a decline, and 
are driven off in a hearse with white plumes 
upon it. Would you not suppose these per- 
sons had been whispered, by the Master of 
the Ceremonies, the promise of some mo- 
mentous destiny? and that this lukewarm bul- 
let on which they play their farces was the 
bull’s-eye and centrepoint of all the universe? 
And yet it is not so. The ends for which they 
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know, may be chimerical or hurtful; the 
glory and riches they expect may never come, 
or may find them indifferent; and they and 
the world they inhabit are so inconsiderable 
that the mind freezes at the thought. 
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The changes wrought by death are in 
themselves so sharp and final, and so terrible 
and melancholy in their consequences, that 
the thing stands alone in man’s experience, 
and has no parallel upon earth. It outdoes 
all other accidents because it is the last of 
them. Sometimes it leaps suddenly upon its 
victims, like a Thug; sometimes it lays a 
regular siege and creeps upon their citadel 
during a score of years. And when the busi- 
ness is done, there is sore havoc made in 
other people’s lives, and a pin knocked out by 
which many subsidiary friendships hung to- 
gether. There are empty chairs, solitary walks, 
and single beds at night. Again, in taking 
away our friends, death does not take them 
away utterly, but leaves behind a mocking, 
tragical, and soon intolerable residue, which 
must be hurriedly concealed. Hence a whole 
chapter of sights and customs striking to the 
mind, from the pyramids of Egypt to the 
gibbets and dule trees of medizval Europe. 
The poorest persons have a bit of pageant 
going towards the tomb; memorial stones are 
set up over the least memorable; and, in or- 
der to preserve some show of respect for 
what remains of our old loves and friendships, 
we must accompany it with much grimly 
ludicrous ceremonial, and the hired under- 
taker parades before the door. All this, and 
much more of the same sort, accompanied 
by the eloquence of poets, has gone a great 
way to put humanity in error; nay, in many 
philosophies the error has been embodied and 
laid down with every circumstance of logic; 
although in real life the bustle and swiftness, 
in leaving people little time to think, have 
not left them time enough to go dangerously 
wrong in practice. 

As a matter of fact, although few things are 
spoken of with more fearful whisperings than 
this prospect of death, few have less influence 
on conduct under healthy circumstances. We 
have all heard of cities in South America 
built upon the side of fiery mountains, and 
how, even in this tremendous neighbourhood, 


give away their priceless youth, for all they ss the inhabitants are not a jot more impressed 
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by the solemnity of mortal conditions than 
if they were delving gardens in the greenest 
corner of England. There are serenades and 
suppers and much gallantry among the myr- 
tles overhead; and meanwhile the founda- 
tion shudders underfoot, the bowels of the 
mountain growl, and at any moment living 
ruin may leap sky-high into the moonlight, 
and tumble man and his merry-making in 
the dust. In the eyes of very young people, 
and very dull old ones, there is something 
indescribably reckless and desperate in such 
a picture. It seems not credible that respec- 
table married people, with umbrellas, should 
find appetite for a bit of supper within quite 
a long distance of a fiery mountain; ordinary 
life begins to smell of high-handed debauch 
when it is carried on so close to a catas- 
trophe; and even cheese and salad, it seems, 
could hardly be relished in such circumstances 
without semething like a defiance of the 
Creator. It should be a place for nobody but 
hermits dwelling in prayer and maceration, 
or mere born-devils drowning care in a per- 
petual carouse. ; 
And yet, when one comes to think upon it 
calmly, the situation of these South American 
citizens forms only a very pale figure for the 
state of ordinary mankind. This world itself, 
travelling blindly and swiftly in over-crowded 
space, among a million other worlds travel- 
ling blindly and swiftly in contrary directions, 
may very well come by a knock that would 
set it into explosion like a penny squib. And 
what, pathologically looked at, is the human 
body with all its organs, but a mere bagful 
of petards? The least of these is as dangerous 
to the whole economy as the ship’s powder- 
magazine to the ship; and with every breath 
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we breathe, and every meal we eat, we are4o 


putting one or more of them in peril. If we 
clung as devotedly as some philosophers pre- 
tend we do to the abstract idea of life, or 
were half as frightened as they make out we 
are. ior the subversive accident that ends it 
all, the trumpets might sound by the hour and 
no one would follow them into battle—the 
blue-peter might fly at the truck, but who 
would climb into a sea-going ship? Think (if 
these philosophers were right) with what a 
preparation of spirit we should affront the 
daily peril of the dinner-table: a deadlier spot 
than any battle-field in history, where the far 
greater proportion of our ancestors have mis- 


ever be lured into marriage, so much more 
dangerous than the wildest sea? And what 
would it be to grow old? For, after a certain 
distance, every step we take in life we find 
the ice growing thinner below our feet, and 
all around us and behind us we see our con- 
temporaries going through. By the time a man 
gets well into the seventies, his continued ex- 
istence is a mere miracle; and when he lays 
his old bones in bed for the night, there is 
an overwhelming probability that he will 
never see the day. Do the old men mind it, 
as a matter of fact? Why, no. They were 
never merrier; they have their grog at night, 
and tell the raciest stories; they hear of the 
death of people about their own age, or even 
younger, not as if it was a grisly warning, but 
with a simple childlike pleasure at having 
outlived some one else; and when a draught 
might puff them out like a guttering candle, 
or a bit of a stumble shatter them like so 
much glass, their old hearts keep sound and 
unaffrighted, and they go on, bubbling with 
laughter, through years of man’s age com- 
pared to which the valley at Balaclava was 
as safe and peaceful as a village cricket-green 
on Sunday. It may fairly be questioned (if 
we look to the peril only) whether it was a 
much more daring feat for Curtius to plunge 
into the gulf, than for any old gentleman of 
ninety to doff his clothes and clamber into 
bed. 

Indeed, it is a memorable subject for con- 
sideration, with what unconcern and gaiely 
mankind pricks on along the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. The whole way is one wil- 
derness of snares, and the end of it, for those 
who fear the last pinch, is irrevocable ruin. 
And yet we go spinning through it all, like a 
party for the Derby. Perhaps the reader re- 
members one of the humorous devices of the 
deified Caligula: how he encouraged a vast 
concourse of holiday-makers on to his bridge 
over Baiz bay; and when they were in the 


sheight of their enjoyment, turned loose the 


Preetorian guards among the company, and 
had them tossed into the sea. This is no bad 
miniature of the dealings of nature with the 
transitory race of man. Only, what a cheq- 
uered picnic we have of it, even while it 
lasts! and into what great waters, not to be 
crossed by any swimmer, God’s pale Pre- 
torian throws us over in the end! 

We live the time that a match flickers: 


erably left their bones! What woman would ss we pop the cork of a ginger-beer bottle, and 
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the earthquake swallows us on the instant. Is 
it not odd, is it not incongruous, is it not, in 
the highest sense of human speech, incredible, 
tkat we should think so highly of the ginger- 
beer, and regard so little the devouring earth- 
quake? The love of Life and the fear of 
Death are two famous phrases that grow 
harder to understand the more we think 
about them. It is a well-known fact that an 
immense proportion of boat accidents would 
never happen if people held the sheet in their 
hands instead of making it fast; and yet, un- 
less it be some martinet of a professional 
mariner or some landsman with shattered 
nerves, every one of God’s creatures makes 
it fast. A strange instance of man’s uncon- 
cern and brazen boldness in the face of death! 

We confound ourselves with metaphysical 
phrases, which we import into daily talk 
with noble inappropriateness. We have no 
idea of what death is, apart from its circum- 
stances and some of its consequences to oth- 
ers; and although we have some experience 
of living, there is not a man on earth who 
has flown so high into abstraction as to have 
any practical guess at the meaning of the 
word /zfe. All literature, from Job and Omar 
Khayyam to Thomas Carlyle or Walt Whit- 
man, is but an attempt to look upon the 
human state with such largeness of view as 
shall enable us to rise from the consideration 
of living to the Definition of Life. And our 
sages give us about the best satisfaction in 
their power when they say that it is a vapour 
or a show, or made out of the same stuff with 
dreams. Philosophy, in its more rigid sense, 
has been at the same work for ages; and after 
a myriad bald heads have wagged over the 
problem, and piles of words have been 
heaped one upon another into dry and cloudy 
volumes without end, philosophy has the 
honour of laying before us, with modest pride, 
her contribution towards the subject: that life 
is a Permanent Possibility of Sensation. Truly 
a fine result! A man may very well love beef, 
or hunting, or a woman; but surely, surely, 
not a Permanent Possibility of Sensation! He 
may be afraid of a precipice, or a dentist, or 
a large enemy with a club, or even an under- 
taker’s man; but not certainly of abstract 
death. We may trick with the word life in 
its dozen senses until we are weary of trick- 
ing; we may argue in terms of all the philoso- 
phies on earth, but one fact remains true 
throughout—that we do not love life, in the 
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sense that we are greatly preoccupied about 
its conservation; that we do not, properly 
speaking, love life at all, but living. Into the 
views of the least careful there will enter 
some degree of providence; no man’s eyes 
are fixed entirely on the passing hour; but al- 
though we have some anticipation of good 
health, good weather, wine, active employ- 
ment, love, and self-approval, the sum of 
these anticipations does not amount to any- 
thing like a general view of life’s possibilities 
and issues; nor are those who cherish them 
most vividly, at all the most scrupulous of 
their personal safety. To be deeply interested 
in the accidents of our existence, to enjoy 
keenly the mixed texture of human experi- 
ence, rather leads a man to disregard pre- 
cautions, and risk his neck against a straw. 
For surely the love of living is stronger in an 
Alpine climber roping over a peril, or a 
hunter riding merrily at a stiff fence, than in 
a creature who lives upon a diet and walks a 
measured distance in the interest of his con- 
stitution. 

There is a great deal of very vile nonsense 
talked upon both sides of the matter; tear- 
ing divines reducing life to the dimensions of 
a mere funeral procession, so short as to be 
hardly decent; and melancholy unbelievers 
yearning for the tomb as if it were a world 
too far away. Both sides must feel a little 
ashamed of their performances now and 
again when they draw in their chairs to din- 
ner. Indeed, a good meal and a bottle of wine 
is an answer to most standard works upon the 
question. When a man’s heart warms to his 
viands, he forgets a great deal of sophistry, 
and soars into a rosy zone of contemplation. 
Death may be knocking at the door, like the 
Commander’s statue; we have something else 
in hand, thank God, and let him knock. Pass- 
ing bells are ringing all the world over. All 
the world over, and every hour, some one is 
parting company with all his aches and ec- 
stasies. For us also the trap is laid. But we 
are so fond of life that we have no leisure to 
entertain the terror of death. It is a honey- 
moon with us all through, and none of the 
longest. Small blame to us if we give our 
whole hearts to this glowing bride of ours, to 
the appetites, honour, to the hungry curi- 
osity of the mind, to the pleasure of the eyes 
in nature, and the pride of our own nimble 
bodies. 

We all of us appreciate the sensations; but 
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as for caring -about the Permanence of the 
Possibility, a man’s head is generally very 
bald, and his senses very dull, before he 
comes to that. Whether we regard life as a 
lane leading to a dead wall—a mere bag’s 
end, as the French say—or whether we think 
of it as a vestibule or gymnasium, where we 
wait our turn and prepare our faculties for 
some more noble destiny; whether we thun- 
der in a pulpit, or pule in little atheistic 
poetry-books, about its vanity and brevity; 
whether we, look justly for years of health 
and vigour, or are about to mount into a 
Bath-chair, as a step towards the hearse; in 
each and all of these views and situations 
there is but one conclusion possible: that a 
man should stop his ears against paralysing 
terror, and run the race that is set before him 
with a single mind. No one surely could have 
recoiled with more heartache and terror from 
the thought of death than our respected lexi- 
cographer; and yet we know how little it af- 
fected his conduct, how wisely and boldly he 
walked, and in what a fresh and lively vein 
he spoke of life. Already an old man, he ven- 
tured on his Highland tour; and his heart, 
bound with triple brass, did not recoil before 
twenty-seven individual cups of tea. As cour- 
age and intelligence are the two qualities best 
worth a good man’s cultivation, so it is the 
first part of intelligence to recognize our pre- 
carious estate in life, and the first part of 
courage to be not at all abashed before the 
fact. A frank and somewhat headlong car- 
riage, not looking too anxiously before, not 
dallying in maudlin regret over the past, 
stamps the man who is well armoured for 
this world. 

And not only well armoured for himself, 
but a good friend and a good citizen to boot. 
We do not go to cowards for tender dealing; 
there is nothing so cruel as panic; the man 
who has least fear for his own careass, has 
most time to consider others. That eminent 
chemist who took his walks abroad in tin 
shoes, and subsisted wholly upon tepid milk, 
had all his work cut out for him in con- 
siderate dealings with his own digestion. So 
soon as prudence has begun to grow up in the 
brain, like a dismal fungus, it finds its first 
expression in a paralysis of generous acts. The 
victim begins to shrink spiritually; he de- 
velops a fancy for parlours with a regulated 
temperature, and takes his morality on the 
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of one important body or soul becomes so 
engrossing, that all the noises of the outer 
world begin to come thin and faint into the 
parlour with the regulated temperature; and 
the tin shoes go equably forward over blood 
and rain. To be overwise is to ossify; and the 
scruple-monger ends by standing stockstill. 
Now the man who has his heart on his sleeve, 
and a good whirling weathercock of a brain, 
who reckons his life as a thing to be dashingly 
used and cheerfully hazarded, makes a very 
different acquaintance of the world, keeps all 
his pulses going true and fast, and gathers 
impetus as he runs, until, if he be running 
towards anything better than wildfire, he may 
shoot up and become a constellation in the 
end. Lord look after his health, Lord have 
a care of his soul, says he; and he has at the 
key of the position, and swashes through in- 
congruity and peril towards his aim. Death is 
on all sides of him with pointed batteries, 
as he is on all sides of all of us; unfortu- 
nate surprises gird him round; mim-mouthed 
friends and relations hold up their hands in 
quite a little elegiacal synod about his path: 
and what cares he for all this? Being a true 
lover of living, a fellow with something push- 
ing and spontaneous in his inside, he must, 
like any other soldier, in any other stirring, 
deadly warfare, push on at his best pace until 
he touch the goal. “A peerage or Westmin- 
ster Abbey!” cried Nelson in his bright, boy- 
ish, heroic manner. These are great incen- 
tives; not for any of these, but for the plain 
satisfaction of living, of being about their 
business in some sort or other, do the brave, 
serviceable men of every nation tread down 
the nettle danger, and pass flyingly over all 
the stumbling-blocks of prudence. Think of 
the heroism of Johnson, think of that superb 
indifference to mortal limitation that set him 
upon his dictionary, and carried him through 
triumphantly until the end! Who, if he were 
wisely considerate of things at large, would 
ever embark upon any work much more con- 
siderable than a halfpenny post card? Who 
would project a serial novel, after Thackeray 
and Dickens had each fallen in mid-course? 
Who would find heart enough to begin to live, 
if he dallied with the consideration of death? 

And, after all, what sorry and pitiful quib- 
bling all this is! To forego all the issues of 
living in a parlour with a regulated tempera- 
ture—as if that were not to die a hundred 


principle of tin shoes and tepid milk. The caress times over, and for ten years at a stretch! 
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As if it were not to die in one’s own lifetime, Etreux; and we were soon following them 
and without even the sad immunities of along the side of a pleasant valley full of 
death! As if it were not to die, and yet be hop-gardens and poplars. Agreeable villages 
the patient spectators of our own pitiable lay here and there on the slope of the hill: 
change! The Permanent Possibility is pre- 5 notably, Tupigny, with the hop-poles hanging 
served, but the sensations carefully held at their garlands in the very street, and the 
arm’s length, as if one kept a photographic houses clustered with grapes. There was a 
plate in a dark chamber. It is better to lose faint enthusiasm on our passage; weavers put 
health like a spendthrift than to waste it their heads to the windows; children cried out 
like a miser. It is better to live and be done 1oin ecstasy at sight of the two “boaties’— 
with it, than to die daily in the sickroom. By barquettes; and _bloused pedestrians, who 
all means begin your folio; even if the doc- were acquainted with our charioteer, jested 
tor does not give you a year, even if he hesi- with him on the nature of his freight. 
tates about a month, make one brave push We had a shower or two, but light and fly- 
and see what can be accomplished in a week. 15 ing. The air was clean and sweet among all 
It is not only in finished undertakings that these green fields and green things growing. 
we ought to honour useful labour. A spirit There was not a touch of autumn in the 
goes out of the man who means execution, weather. And when, at Vadencourt, we 
which outlives the most untimely ending. All launched from a little lawn opposite a mill, 
who have meant good work with their whole 20 the sun broke forth and set all the leaves 
hearts, have done good work, although they — shining in the valley of the Oise. 
may die before they have the time to sign it. The river was swollen with the long rains. 
Every heart that has beat strong and cheer- From Vadencourt all the way to Origny it 
fully has left a hopeful impulse behind it in ran with ever-quickening speed, taking fresh 
the world, and bettered the tradition of man-2; heart at each mile, and racing as though it 
kind. And even if death catch people, like already smelt the sea. The water was yellow 
an open pitfall, and in mid-career, laying and turbulent, swung with an angry eddy 
out vast projects, and planning monstrous among half-submerged willows, and made an 
foundations, flushed with hope, and their angry clatter along stony shores. The course 
mouths full of boastful language, they should 30 kept turning and turning in a narrow and well- 
be at once tripped up and silenced: is there timbered valley. Now the river would ap- 
not something brave and spirited in such a proach the side, and run gliding along the 
termination? and does not life go down with chalky base of the hill, and show us a few 
a better grace, foaming in full body over a open colza fields among the trees. Now it 
precipice, than miserably straggling to an end 35 would skirt the garden-walls of houses, where 
in sandy deltas? When the Greeks made their we might catch a glimpse through a door- 
fine saying that those whom the gods love way, and see a priest pacing in the chequered 
die young, I cannot help believing they had sunlight. Again, the foliage closed so thickly 
this sort of death also in their eye. For surely, in front that there seemed to be no issue; 
at whatever age it overtake the man, this is 40 only a thicket of willows overtopped by elms 
to dic young. Death has not been suffered to and poplars, under which the river ran flush 
take so much as an illusion from his heart. and fleet, and where a kingfisher flew past 
In the hot-fit of life, a-tiptoe on the highest like a piece of the blue sky. On these different 
point of being, he passes at a bound on to manifestations the sun poured its clear and 
the other side. The noise of the mallet and 4s catholic looks. The shadows lay as solid on 
chisel is scarcely quenched, the trumpets are the swift surface of the stream as on the 
hardly done blowing, when, trailing with him stable meadows. The light sparkled golden in 
clouds of glory, this happy-starred, full- the dancing poplar leaves, and brought the 
blooded spirit shoots into the spiritual land. re into communion with our eyes. And all 
so the while the river never stopped running or 
FROM AN INLAND VOYAGE took breath; and the reeds along the ice 
1. THE OISE IN FLOOD valley stood shivering from top to toe. 
There should be some myth (but if there 


is, I know it not) founded on the shiverin 
were installed on a light country cart at ss of the reeds. There are not many things in 


Before nine next morning the two canoes 
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nature more striking to man’s eye. It is such 
an eloquent pantomime of terror; and to see 
such a number of terrified creatures taking 
sanctuary in every nook along the shore is 
enough to infect a silly human with alarm. 
Perhaps they are only acold, and no wonder, 
standing waist deep in the stream. Or, per- 
haps, they have never got accustomed to the 
speed and fury of the river’s flux, or the mir- 


all his extravagances as so much gained upon 
the thieves. And above all, where, instead of 
simply spending, he makes a profitable in- 
vestment for some of his money, when it will 
s be out of risk of loss. So every bit of brisk 
living, and above all when it is healthful, is 
just so much gained upon the wholesale filcher, 
death. We shall have the less in our pockets, 
the more in our stomachs, when he cries, 


acle of its continuous body. Pan once played 10 Stand and deliver. A swift stream is a favour- 


upon their forefathers; and so, by the hands 
of his river, he still plays upon these later 
generations down all the valley of the Oise; 
and plays the same air, both sweet and shrill, 
to tell us of the beauty and the terror of the 
world. 

The canoe was like a leaf in the current. 
It took it up and shook it, and carried it 
masterfully away, like a Centaur carrying off 


a nymph. To keep some command on our zo 


direction required hard and diligent plying of 
the paddle. The river was in such a hurry 
for the sea! Every drop of water ran in a 
panic, like so many people in a frightened 
crowd. But what crowd was ever so numer- 
ous or so single-minded? All the objects of 
sight went by at a dance measure; the eye- 
sight raced with the racing river; the exigen- 
cies of every moment kept the pegs screwed 


so tight that our being quivered like a well-3o 


tuned instrument, and the blood shook off 
its lethargy, and trotted through all the high- 
ways and byways of the veins and arteries, 
and in and out of the heart, as if circulation 
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ite artifice of his, and one that brings him in 

a comfortable thing per annum; but when he 

and I come to settle our accounts I shall 

whistle in his face for these hours upon the 
1s upper Oise. 

Towards afternoon we got fairly drunken 
with the sunshine and the exhilaration of the 
pace. We could no longer contain ourselves 
and our content. The canoes were too small 
for us; we must be out and stretch ourselves 
on shore. And so in a green meadow we be- 
stowed our limbs on the grass, and smoked 
deifying tobacco, and proclaimed the world 
excellent. It was the last good hour of the 
day, and I dwell upon it with extreme com- 
placency. 

On one side of the valley, high upon the 
chalky summit of the hill, a ploughman with 
his team appeared and disappeared at regular 
intervals. At each revelation he stood still for 
a few seconds against the sky, for all the 
world (as the Cigarette declared) like a toy 
Burns who had just ploughed up the Moun- 
tain Daisy. He was the only living thing 


were but a holiday journey and not the daily 35 within view, unless we are to count the river. 


moil of threescore years and ten. The reeds 
might nod their heads in warning, and with 
tremulous gestures tell how the river was as 
cruel as it was strong and cold, and how death 
lurked in the eddy underneath the willows. 
But the reeds had to stand where they were; 
and those who stand still are always timid 
advisers. As for us, we could have shouted 
aloud If this lively and beautiful river were, 


indeed, a thing of death’s contrivance, the 45 


old ashen rogue had famously outwitted him- 
self with us. I was living three to the minute. 
I was scoring points against him every stroke 
of my paddle, every turn of the stream. I 
have rarely had better profit of my life. 
For I think we may look upon our little 
private war with death somewhat in this 
light. If a man knows he will sooner or later 
be robbed upon a journey, he will have a 
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On the other side of the valley a group of 
red roofs and a belfry showed among the foli- 
age. Thence some inspired bell-ringer made 
the afternoon musical on a chime of bells. 
There was something very sweet and taking 
in the air he played, and we thought we had 
never heard bells speak so intelligibly or sing 
so melodiously as these. It must have been 
to some such measure that the spinners and 
the young maids sang, “Come away, Death,” 
in the Shakespearian Illyria. There is so often 
a threatening note, something blatant and 
metallic, in the voice of bells, that I believe 
we have fully more pain than pleasure from 
hearing them; but these, as they sounded 
abroad, now high, now low, now with a plain- 
tive cadence that caught the ear like the 
burden of a popular song, were always mod- 
erate and tunable, and seemed to fall in with 


bottle of the best in every inn, and look upon s; the spirit of still, rustic places, like the noise 
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of a waterfall or the babble of a rookery in 
spring. I could have asked the bell-ringer for 
his blessing, good, sedate old man, who swung 
the rope so gently to the time of his medita- 
tions. I could have blessed the priest or the 
heritors, or whoever may be concerned with 
such affairs in France, who had left these sweet 
old bells to gladden the afternoon, and not 
held meetings, and made collections, and had 
their names repeatedly printed in the local 
paper, to rig up a peal of brand-new, brazen, 
Birmingham-hearted substitutes, who should 
bombard their sides to the provocation of a 
brand-new bell-ringer, and fill the echoes of 
the valley with terror and riot. 

At last the bells ceased, and with their 
note the sun withdrew. The piece was at 
an end; shadow and silence possessed the 
valley of the Oise. We took to the paddle with 
glad hearts, like people who have sat out a 
noble performance and return to work. The 
river was more dangerous here; it ran swifter, 
the eddies were more sudden and violent. All 
the way down we had had our fill of difficulties. 
Sometimes it was a weir which could be shot, 
sometimes one so shallow and full of stakes 
that we must withdraw the boats from the 
water and carry them round. But the chief 
sort of obstacle was a consequence of the 
late high winds. Every two or three hundred 
yards a tree had fallen across the river, and 
usually involved more than another in its 
fall. Often there was free water at the end, 
and we could steer round the leafy promon- 
tory and hear the water sucking and bubbling 
among the twigs. Often, again, when the tree 
reached from bank to bank, there was room, 
by lying close, to shoot through underneath, 
canoe and all. Sometimes it was necessary to 
get out upon the trunk itself and pull the 
boats across; and sometimes, where the 
stream was too impetuous for this, there was 
nothing for it but to land and “carry over.” 
This made a fine series of accidents in the 
day’s career, and kept us aware of ourselves. 

Shortly after our re-embarkation, while I 
was leading by a long way, and still full of 
a noble, exulting spirit in honour of the sun, 
the swift pace, and the church bells, the 
river made one of its leonine pounces round 
a corner, and I was aware of another fallen 
tree within a stone-cast. I had my _back- 
board down in a trice, and aimed for a place 
where the trunk seemed high enough above 


the water, and the branches not too thick to 55 minds cannot 
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let me slip below. When a man has just 
vowed eternal brotherhood with the universe 
he is not in a temper to take great determina- 
tions coolly, and this, which might have been 
a very important determination for me, had 
not been taken under a happy star. The tree 
caught me about the chest, and while I was 
yet struggling to make less of myself and get 
through, the river took the matter out of my 
hands and bereaved me of my boat. The 
Arethusa swung round broadside on, leaned 
over, ejected so much of me as still remained 
on board, and, thus disencumbered, whipped 
under the tree, righted, and went merrily 
away down stream. 

I do not know how long it was before I 
scrambled on to the tree to which I was left 
clinging, but it was longer than I cared about. 
My thoughts were of a grave and almost som- 
bre character, but I still clung to my paddle. 
The stream ran away with my heels as fast 
as I could pull up my shoulders, and I seemed, 
by the weight, to have all the water of the 
Oise in my trousers’ pockets. You can never 
know, till you try it, what a dead pull a river 
makes against a man. Death himself had me 
by the heels, for this was his last ambuscade, 
and he must now join personally in the fray. 
And still I held to my paddle. At last I 
dragged myself on to my stomach on the 
trunk, and lay there a breathless sop, with 
a mingled sense of humour and injustice. A 
poor figure I must have presented to Burns 
upon the hill-top with his team. But there 
was the paddle in my hand. On my tomb, if 
ever I have one, I mean to get these words 
inscribed: “He clung to his paddle.” 


2. LA FERE OF CURSED MEMORY 


We lingered in Moy a good part of the 
day, for we were fond of being philosophical, 
and scorned long journeys and early starts 
on principle. The place, moreover, invited to 
repose. People in elaborate shooting-costumes 
sallied from the chateau with guns and game- 
bags; and this was a pleasure in itself, to 
remain behind while these elegant pleasure- 
seckers took the first of the morning. In this 
way all the world may be an aristocrat, and 
play the duke among marquises, and the reign- 
ing monarch among dukes, if he will only out- 
vie them in tranquillity. An imperturbable de- 
meanour comes from perfect patience. Quiet 
be perplexed or frightened, but 
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go on in fortune or misfortune at their own 
private pace, like a clock during a thunder- 
storm. 

We made a very short day of it to La 
Fére; but the dusk was falling and a small 
rain had begun before we stowed the boats. 
La Fere is a fortified town in a plain, and has 
two belts of rampart. Between the first and 
the second extends a region of waste land 
and cultivated patches. Here and there along 
the wayside were posters forbidding trespass 
in the name of military engineering. At last a 
second gateway admitted us to the town it- 
self. Lighted windows looked gladsome, whiffs 
of comfortable cookery came abroad upon 
the air. The town was full of the military 
reserve, out for the French Autumn manceu- 
vres, and the reservists walked speedily and 
wore their formidable great-coats. It was a 
fine night to be within doors over dinner, 
and hear the rain upon the windows. 

The Cigarette and I could not sufficiently 
congratulate each other on the prospect, for 
we had been told there was a capital inn at 
La Feére. Such a dinner as we were going to 
eat! such beds as we were to sleep in! and 
all the while the rain raining on houseless 
folk over all the poplared country-side. It 
made our mouths water. The inn bore the 
name of some woodland animal, stag, or hart, 
or hind, I forget which. But I shall never 
forget how spacious and how eminently habit- 
able it looked as we drew near. The carriage 
entry was lighted up, not by intention, but 
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surveying us coldly from head to foot. 
“You will find beds in the suburb,” she re- 
marked. ‘‘We are too busy for the like of you.” 
If we could make an entrance, change our 
s clothes, and order a bottle of wine, I felt 
sure we could put things right; so said I, 
“If we cannot sleep, we may at least dine,”— 
and was for depositing my bag. 
What a terrible convulsion of nature was 


1o that which followed in the landlady’s face! 


She made a run at us and stamped her foot. 

“Out with you,—out of the door!” she 
screeched. “Sortez! sortez! sortez par la 
porte!” 

I do not know how it happened, but next 
moment we were out in the rain and dark- 
ness, and I was cursing before the carriage 
entry like a disappointed mendicant. Where 
were the boating-men of Belgium? where the 


zo judge and his good wines? and where the 


graces of Origny? Black, black was the night 
after the firelit kitchen, but what was that to 
the blackness in our heart? This was not the 
first time that I have been refused a lodging. 


25 Often and often have I planned what I should 


do if such a misadventure happened to me 
again. And nothing is easier to plan. But to 
put in execution, with the heart boiling at 
the indignity? Try it; try it only once, and 


30 tell me what you did. 


It is all very fine to talk about tramps 
and morality. Six hours of police surveillance 
(such as I have had) or one brutal rejection 
from an inn door change your views upon the 


from the mere superfluity of fire and candle 35 subject like a ‘course of lectures. As long as 


in the house. A rattle of many dishes came 
to our ears; we sighted a great field of table- 
cloth; the kitchen glowed like a forge and 
smelt like a garden of things to eat. 


you keep in the upper regions, with all the 
world bowing to you as you go, social arrange- 
ments have a very handsome air; but once get 
under the wheels and you wish society were 


Into this, the inmost shrine and physiolog- 40 at the devil. I will give most respectable men 


ical heart of a hostelry, with all its furnaces 
in action and all its dressers charged with 
viands, you are now to suppose us making our 
triumphal entry, a pair of damp rag-and-bone 


a fortnight of such a life, and then I will 
offer them twopence for what remains of their 
morality. 

For my part, when I was turned out of 


men, each with a limp india-rubber bag upon 4s the Stag, or the Hind, or whatever it was, I 


his arm. I do not believe I have a sound view 
of that kitchen; J saw it through a sort of 
glory, but it seemed to me crowded with the 
snowy caps of cookmen, who all turned round 


would have set the temple of Diana on fire 
if it had been handy. There was no crime 
complete enough to express my disapproval 
of human institutions. As for the Czgarette, 


from their saucepans and looked at us withsoI never knew a man so altered. “We have 


surprise. There was no doubt about the land- 
lady, however; there she was, heading her 
army, a flushed, angry woman, full of affairs. 
Her I asked politely—too politely, thinks 


been taken for pedlars again,” said he. “Good 
God, what it must be to be a pedlar in 
reality!” He particularized a complaint for 
every joint in the landlady’s body. Timon was 


the Cigarette—if we could have beds, shessa philanthropist along side of him. And then, 
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when he was at the top of his maledictory 
bent, he would suddenly break away and begin 
whimperingly to commiserate the poor. “I 
hope to God,” he said—and I trust the prayer 
was answered,—‘“that I shall never be un- s 
civil to a pedlar.” Was this the imperturbable 
Cigarette? This, this was he. Oh, change be- 
yond report, thought, or belief! 

Meantime the heaven wept upon our heads; 
and the windows grew brighter as the night 
increased in darkness. We trudged in and out 
of La Fére streets; we saw shops, and private 
houses where people were copiously dining; 
we saw stables where carters’ nags had plenty 
of fodder and clean straw; we saw no end 
of reservists, who were very sorry for them- 
selves this wet night, I doubt not, and yearned 
for their country homes; but had they not 
each man his place in La Fere barracks? 
And we, what had we? 

There seemed to be no other inn in the 
whole town. People gave us directions, which 
we followed as best we could, generally with 
the effect of bringing us out again upon the 
scene of our disgrace. We were very sad peo- 
ple indeed, by the time we had gone all over 
La Feére; and the Czgarette had already made 
up his mind to lie under a poplar and sup 
off a loaf of bread. But right at the other end, 
the house next the town gate was full of 30 
light and bustle. “Bazin, aubergiste, loge a 
pied,” was the sign. “A la Croix de Malte.” 
There were we received. 

The room was full of noisy reservists 
drinking and smoking; and we were very 3s 
glad indeed when the drums and bugles began 
to go about the streets, and one and all had 
to snatch shakoes and be off for the barracks. 

Bazin was a tall man, running to fat; soft- 
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spoken, with a delicate, gentle face. We asked 40 


him to share our wine; but he excused him- 
self, having pledged reservists all day long. 
This was a very different type of the work- 
man-innkeeper from the bawling, disputatious 
fellow at Origny. He also loved Paris, where 
he had worked as a decorative painter in his 
youth. There were such opportunities for 
self-instruction there, he said. And if any one 
has read Zola’s description of the workman’s 
marriage party visiting the Louvre they would 
do well to have heard Bazin by way of anti- 
dote. He had delighted in the museums in his 
youth. “One sees there little miracles of 
work,” he said; “that is what makes a good 
workman; it kindles a spark.” We asked him ss 
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how he managed in La Fére. “I am married,” 
he said, “and I have my pretty children. But 
frankly, it is no life at all. From morning to 
night I pledge a pack of good-enough fellows 
who know nothing.” 

It faired as the night went on, and the 
moon came out of the clouds. We sat in front 
of the door, talking softly with Bazin. At the 
guardhouse opposite the guard was being for 
ever turned out, as trains of field artillery kept 
clanking in out of the night or patrols of 
horsemen trotted by in their cloaks. Madame 
Bazin came out after awhile; she was tired 
with her day’s work, I suppose; and she 
nestled up to her husband and laid her head 
upon his breast. He had his arm about her 
and kept gently patting her on the shoulder. 
1 think Bazin was right, and he was really 
married. Of how few people can the same be 
said! 

Little did the Bazins know how much they 
served us. We were charged for candles, for 
food and drink, and for the beds we slept in. 
But there was nothing in the bill for the 
husband’s pleasant talk; nor for the pretty 
spectacle of their married life. And there was 
yet another item uncharged. For these peo- 
ple’s politeness really set us up again in our 
own esteem. We had a thirst for considera- 
tion; the sense of insult was still hot in our 
spirits; and civil usage seemed to restore us 
to our position in the world. 

How little we pay our way in life! Al- 
though we have our purses continually in our 
hand, the better part of service goes still un- 
rewarded. But I like to fancy that a grate- 
ful spirit gives as good as it gets. Perhaps the 
Bazins knew how much I liked them? per- 
haps they, also, were healed of some slights 
by the thanks that I gave them in my manner? 


FROM TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 


THE DONKEY, THE PACK, AND THE 
PACK-SADDLE 


In a little place called Le Monastier, in a 
pleasant highland valley fifteen miles from 
Le Puy, I spent about a month of fine days. 
Monastier is notable for the making of lace, 
for drunkenness, for freedom of language, 
and for unparalleled political dissension. 
There are adherents of each of the four 
French parties—Legitimists, Orleanists, Im- 
perialists, and Republicans—in this little 
mountain-town; and they all hate, loathe, 
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decry, and-calumniate each other. Except 
for business purposes, or to give each other 
the lie in a tavern brawl, they have laid aside 
even the civility of speech. Tis a mere moun- 
tain Poland. In the midst of this Babylon I 
found myself a rallying-point; every one 
was anxious to be kind and helpful to the 
stranger. This was not merely from the 
natural hospitality of mountain people, nor 
even from the surprise with which I was re- 
garded as a man living of his own free will 
in Le Monastier, when he might just as 
well have lived anywhere else in this big 
world; it arose a good deal from my pro- 
jected excursion southward through the 
Cevennes. A traveller of my sort was a thing 
hitherto unheard of in that district. I was 
looked upon with contempt, like a man who 
should project a journey to the moon, but 


yet with a respectful interest, like one set- 20 


ting forth for the inclement Pole. All were 
ready to help in my preparations; a crowd of 
sympathizers supported me at the critical mo- 
ment of a bargain; not a step was taken but 
was heralded by glasses round and celebrated 
by a dinner or a breakfast. 

It was already hard upon October before 
I was ready to set forth, and at the high 
altitudes over which my road lay there was 
no Indian summer to be looked for. I was 
determined, if not to camp out, at least to 
have the means of camping out in my pos- 
session; for there is nothing more harassing 
to an easy mind than the necessity of reach- 
ing shelter by dusk, and the hospitality of a 
village inn is not always to be reckoned sure 
by those who trudge on foot. A tent, above 
all for a solitary traveller, is troublesome 
to pitch, and troublesome to strike again; and 
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even on the march it forms a conspicuous 40 


feature in your baggage. A sleeping-sack, on 
the other hand, is always ready—you have 
only to get into it; it serves a double pur- 
pose—a bed by night, a portmanteau by day; 
and it does not advertise your intention of 
camping out to every curious passer-by. This 
is a huge point. If the camp is not secret, it 
is but a troubled resting-place; you become a 
public character; the convivial rustic visits 
your bedside after an early supper; and you 
must sleep with one eye open, and be up be- 
fore the day. I decided on a sleeping-sack; 
and after repeated visits to Le Puy, and 
a deal of high living for myself and my 
advisers, a  sleeping-sack was 
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constructed, and triumphantly brought home. 

This child of my invention was nearly six 
feet square, exclusive of two triangular flaps 
to serve as a pillow by night and as the top 
and bottom of the sack by day. I call it “the 
sack,” but it was never a sack by more than 
courtesy: only a sort of long roll or sausage, 
green water-proof cart-cloth without and blue 
sheep’s fur within. It was commodious as a 
valise, warm and dry for a bed. There was 
luxurious turning room for one; and at a 
pinch the thing might serve for two. I could 
bury myself in it up to the neck; for my 
head I trusted to a fur cap, with a hood to 
fold down over my ears, and a band to pass 
under my nose like a respirator; and in case 
of heavy rain I proposed to make myself a 
little tent, or tentlet, with my water-proof 
coat, three stones, and a bent branch. 

It will readily be conceived that I could 
not carry this huge package on my own, 
merely human, shoulders. It remained to 
choose a beast of burden. Now, a horse is a 
fine lady among animals, flighty, timid, deli- 
cate in eating, of tender health; he is too 
valuable and too restive to be left alone, so 
that you are chained to your brute as to a 
fellow galley-slave; a dangerous road puts 
him out of his wits; in short, he’s an uncer- 
tain and exacting ally, and adds thirty-fold 
to the troubles of the voyager. What I re- 
quired was something cheap and small and 
hardy, and of a stolid and peaceful temper; 
and all these requisites pointed to a donkey. 

There dwelt an old man in Monastier, of 
rather unsound intellect according to some, 
much followed by street-boys, and known to 
fame as Father Adam. Father Adam had a 
cart, and to draw the cart a diminutive she- 
ass, not much bigger than a dog, the colour of 
a mouse, with a kindly eye and a determined 
underjaw. There was something neat and 
high-bred, a quakerish elegance, about the 
rogue that hit my fancy on the spot. Our 
first interview was in Monastier market-place. 
To prove her good temper, one child after 
another was set upon her back to ride, and 
one after another went head over heels into 
the air; until a want of confidence began to 
reign in youthful bosoms, and the experi- 
ment was discontinued from a dearth of sub- 
jects. I was already backed by a deputation 
of my friends; but as if this were not enough, 
all the buyers and sellers came round and 


designed, ss helped me in the bargain; and the ass and I 
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and Father Adam were the centre of a hub- 
bub for near half an hour. At length she 
passed into my service for the consideration 
of sixty-five francs and a glass of brandy. 
The sack had already cost eighty francs and 5 
two glasses of beer; so that Modestine, as 
I instantly baptised her, was upon all ac- 
counts the cheaper article. Indeed, that was 
as it should be; for she was only an appur- 
tenance of my mattress, or self-acting bed- 
stead on four casters. 

I had a last interview with Father Adam 
in a billiard-room at the witching hour of 
dawn, when I administered the brandy. He 
professed himself greatly touched by the 
separation, and declared he had often bought 
white bread for the donkey when he had been 
content with black bread for himself; but 
this, according to the best authorities, must 
have been a flight of fancy. He had a name 
in the village for brutally misusing the ass; 
yet it is certain that he shed a tear, and the 
tear made a clean mark down one cheek. 

By the advice of a fallacious local sad- 
dler, a leather pad was made for me with 
rings to fasten on my bundle; and I thought- 
fully completed my kit and arranged my 
toilette. By way of armoury and utensils, 
I took a revolver, a little spirit-lamp and 
pan, a lantern and some halfpenny candles, 30 
a jack-knife and a large leather flask. The 
main cargo consisted of two entire changes 
of warm clothing—besides my travelling wear 
of country velveteen, pilot-coat, and knitted 
spencer—some books, and my _ railway-rug, 35 
which, being also in the form of a bag, made 
me a double castle for cold nights. The per- 
manent larder was represented by cakes of 
chocolate and tins of Bologna sausage. All 
this, except what I carried about my person, 40 
was easily stowed into the sheepskin bag; 
and by good fortune I threw in my empty 
knapsack, rather for convenience of carriage 
than from any thought that I should want it 
on my journey. For more immediate needs, 45 
I took a leg of cold mutton, a bottle of 
Beaujolais, an empty bottle to carry milk, an 
egg-beater, and a considerable quantity of 
black bread and white, like Father Adam, for 
myself and donkey, only in my scheme of so 
things the destinations were reversed. 

Monastrians, of all shades of thought in 
politics, had agreed in threatening me with 
many ludicrous misadventures, and with sud- 
den death in many surprising forms. Cold, 55 
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wolves, robbers, above all the nocturnal prac- 
tical joker, were daily and eloquently forced 
on my attention. Yet in these vaticinations, 
the true, patent danger was left out. Like 
Christian, it was from my pack I suffered by 
the way. Before telling my own mishaps, let 
me, in two words, relate the lesson of my 
experience. If the pack is well strapped at the 
ends, and hung at full length—not doubled, 
for your life—across the pack-saddle, the 
traveller is safe. The saddle will certainly not 
fit, such is the imperfection of our transitory 
life; it will assuredly topple and tend to over- 
set; but there are stones on every roadside, 
and a man soon learns the art of correcting 
any tendency to overbalance with a well- 
adjusted stone. 

On the day of my departure I was up a 
little after five; by six, we began to load the 
donkey; and ten minutes after, my hopes 
were in the dust. The pad would not stay 
on Modestine’s back for half a moment. I 
returned it to its maker, with whom I had 
so contumelious a passage that the street 
outside was crowded from wall to wall with 
gossips looking on and listening. The pad 
changed hands with much vivacity; perhaps 
it would be more descriptive to say that we 
threw it at each other’s heads; and, at any 
rate, we were very warm and unfriendly, and 
spoke with a deal of freedom. 

I had a common donkey pack-saddle—a 
barde, as they call it—fitted upon Modestine ; 
and once more loaded her with my effects. 
The double sack, my pilot-coat (for it was 
warm, and I was to walk in my waistcoat), a 
great bar of black bread, and an open basket 
containing the white bread, the mutton, and 
the bottles, were all corded together in a very 
elaborate system of knots, and I looked on 
the result with fatuous content. In such a 
monstrous deck-cargo, all poised above the 
donkey’s shoulders, with nothing below to 
balance, on a brand-new pack-saddle that had 
not yet been worn to fit the animal, and 
fastened with brand-new girths that might 
be expected to stretch and slacken by the 
way, even a very careless traveller should 
have seen disaster brewing. That elaborate 
system of knots, again, was the work of too 
many sympathizers to be very artfully de- 
signed. It is true they tightened the cords 
with a will; as many as three at a time would 
have a foot against Modestine’s quarters, and 
be hauling with clenched teeth; but I learned 
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‘ afterwards that one thoughtful person, with- 
out any exercise of force, can make a more 
solid job than half a dozen heated and en- 
thusiastic grooms. I was then but a novice; 
even after the misadventure of the pad noth- 
ing could disturb my security, and I went 
forth from the stable-door as an ox goeth to 
the slaughter. ‘ 


I HAVE A GOAD 


The auberge of Bouchet St. Nicolas was 
among the least pretentious I have ever 
visited; but I saw many more of the like 
upon my journey. Indeed, it was typical of 
these French highlands. Imagine a cottage of 
two stories, with a bench before the door; 
the stable and kitchen in a suite, so that 
Modestine and I could hear each other din- 
ing; furniture of the plainest, earthen floors, 
a single bedchamber for travellers, and that 
without any convenience but beds. In the 
kitchen cooking and eating go forward side 
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by side, and the family sleep at night. Any», 


one who has a fancy to wash must do so in 
public at the common table. The food is some- 
times spare; hard fish and omelette have been 
my portion more than once; the wine is of 
the smallest; the brandy abominable to man; 
and the visit of a fat sow, grouting under 
the table and rubbing against your legs, is no 
impossible accompaniment to dinner. 

But the people of the inn, in nine cases 


out of ten, show themselves friendly and con- : 


siderate. As soon as you cross the doors you 
cease to be a stranger; and although these 
peasantry are rude and forbidding on the 
highway, they show a tincture of kind breed- 
ing when you share their hearth. At Bouchet, 
for instance, I uncorked my bottle of Beau- 
jolais, and asked the host to join me. He 
would take but little. 4 

“J am an amateur of such wine, do you 
see?” he said, “and I am capable of leaving 
you not enough.” 

In these hedge-inns the traveller is expected 
to eat with his own knife; unless he ask, no 
other will be supplied: with a glass, a whang 
of bread, and an iron fork, the table is com- 
pletely laid. My knife was cordially admired 
by the landlord of Bouchet, and the spring 
filled him with wonder. 

“T should never have guessed that,” he 
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his hand, “that this cost you not less than 
five francs.” 

When I told him it had cost me twenty, 
his jaw dropped. 

He was a mild, handsome, sensible, friendly 
old man, astonishingly ignorant. His wife, who 
was not so pleasant in her manners, knew how 
to read, although I do not suppose she ever 
did so. She had a share of brains and spoke 
with a cutting emphasis, like one who ruled 
the roast. 

“My man knows nothing,” she said, with 
an angry nod; “he is like the beasts.” 

And the old gentleman signified acquiescence 
with his head. There was no contempt on 
her part, and no shame on his; the facts were 
accepted loyally, and no more about the mat- 
ter. 

I was tightly cross-examined about my jour- 
ney; and the lady understood in a moment, 
and sketched out what I should put into my 
book when I got home. “Whether people har- 
vest or not in such or such a place; if there 
were forests; studies of manners; what, for 
example, I and the master cf the house say 
to you; the beauties of Nature, and all that.” 
And she interrogated me with a look. 

“Tt is just that,” said I. 

“Vou see,’ she added to her husband, “I 
understood that.” 

They were both much interested by the 
story of my misadventures. 

“In the morning,” said the husband, “I 
will make you something better than your 
cane. Such a beast as that feels nothing; it is 
in the proverb—dur comme un ane; you might 
beat her insensible with a cudgel, and yet you 
would arrive nowhere.” 

Something better! I little knew what he 
was offering. 

The sleeping- room was furnished with two 
beds. I had one; and I will own I was a little 
abashed to find a young man and his wife and 
child in the act of mounting into the other. 
This was my first experience of the sort; and 
if I am always to feel equally silly and ex- 
traneous, I pray God it be my last as well. 
I kept my eyes to myself, and know nothing 
of the woman except that she had beautiful 
arms, and seemed no whit embarrassed by my 
appearance. As a matter of fact, the situation 
was more trying to me than to the pair. A 
pair keep each other in countenance; it is the 
single gentleman who has to blush. But I could 


said. “I would bet,” he added, weighing it inss not help attributing my sentiments to the 
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husband, and sought to conciliate his tolerance 
with a cup of brandy from my flask. He told 
me that he was a cooper of Alais travelling to 
St. Etienne in search of work, and that in his 
spare moments he followed the fatal calling 5 
of a maker of matches. Me he readily enough 
divined to be a brandy merchant. 

I was up first in the morning (Monday, 
September 23d), and hastened my toilette 
guiltily, so as to leave a clear field for madam, 
the cooper’s wife. I drank a bowl of milk, 
and set off to explore the neighbourhood of 
Bouchet. It was perishing cold, a grey, windy, 
wintry morning; misty clouds flew fast and 
low; the wind piped over the naked platform, 
and the only speck of colour was away be- 
hind Mount Meézenc and the eastern hills, 
where the sky still wore the orange of the 
dawn. 

It was five in the morning, and four thou- 
sand feet above the sea; and I had to bury 
my hands in my pockets and trot. People were 
trooping out to the labours of the field by 
twos and threes, and all turned round to stare 
upon the stranger. I had seen them coming 
back last night, I saw them going afield again; 
and there was the life of Bouchet in a nutshell. 

When I came back to the inn for a bit of 
breakfast, the landlady was in the kitchen 
combing out her daughter’s hair; and I made 30 
her my compliments upon its beauty. 

“O no,” said the other; “it is not so beauti- 
ful as it ought to be. Look, it is too fine.” 

Thus does a wise peasantry console itself 
under adverse physical circumstances, and, by 35 
a startling democratic process, the defects of 
the majority decide the type of beauty. 

“And where,” said I, “is monsieur?” 

“The master of the house is up-stairs,” she 
answered, “making you a goad.” 

Blessed be the man who invented goads! 
Blessed the innkeeper of Bouchet St. Nicolas, 
who introduced me to their use! This plain 
wand, with an eighth of an inch of pin, was 
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a discreet and gentlemanly fence. And what 
although now and then a drop of blood 
should appear on Modestine’s mouse-coloured 
wedge-like rump? I should have preferred it 
otherwise, indeed; but yesterday’s exploits had 
purged my heart of all humanity. The per- 
verse little devil, since she would not be taken 
with kindness, must even go with pricking. 


A NIGHT AMONG THE PINES 


From Bleymard after dinner, although it 
was already late, I set out to scale a portion 
of the Lozére. An ill-marked stony drove- 
road guided me forward; and I met nearly 
half a dozen bullock-carts descending from 
the woods, each laden with a whole pine- 
tree for the winter’s firing. At the top of the 
woods, which do not climb very high upon 
this cold ridge, I struck leftward by a path 
among the pines, until I hit on a dell of 
green turf, where a streamlet made a little 
spout over some stones to serve me for a 
water-tap. “In a more sacred or sequestered 
bower—nor nymph nor faunus_ haunted.” 
The trees were not old, but they grew thickly 
round the glade: there was no outlook, ex- 
cept north-eastward upon distant hill-tops, or 
straight upward to the sky; and the encamp- 
ment felt secure and private like a room. By 
the time I had made my arrangements and fed 
Modestine, the day was already beginning to 
decline. I buckled myself to the knees into 
my sack and made a hearty meal; and as 
soon as the sun went down, I pulled my cap 
over my eyes and fell asleep. 

Night is a dead monctonous period under 
a roof; but in the open world it passes lightly, 
with its stars and dews and perfumes, and the 
hours are marked by changes in the face of 
Nature. What seems a kind of temporal death 
to people choked between walls and curtains, 
is only a light and living slumber to the man 
who sleeps afield. All night long he can hear 


indeed a sceptre when he put it in my hands. 4s; Nature breathing deeply and freely; even as 


Thenceforward Modestine was my slave. A 
prick, and she passed the most inviting stable- 
door. A prick, and she broke forth into a 
gallant little trotlet that devoured the miles. 


she takes her rest she turns and smiles; and 
there is one stirring hour unknown to those 
who dwell in houses, when a wakeful in- 
fluence goes abroad over the sleeping hemi- 


It was not a remarkable speed, when all was so sphere, and all the outdoor world are on their 


said; and we took four hours to cover ten 
miles at the best of it. But what a heavenly 
change since yesterday! No more wielding of 
the ugly cudgel; no more flailing with an ach- 
ing arm; no more broadsword exercise, but 55 


feet. It is then that the cock first crows, not 
this time to announce the dawn, but like a 
cheerful watchman speeding the course of 
night. Cattle awake on the meadows; sheep 
break their fast on dewy hiilsides, and change 
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to a new lair among the ferns; and houseless 
men, who have lain down with the fowls, 
open their dim eyes and behold the beauty 
of the night. 

At what inaudible summons, at what gentle 
touch of Nature, are all these sleepers thus 
recalled in the same hour to life? Do the 
stars rain down an influence, or do we share 
some thrill of mother earth below our rest- 
ing bodies? Even shepherds and old country- 
folk, who are the deepest read in these arcana, 
have not a guess as to the means or purpose 
of this nightly resurrection. Towards two in 
the morning they declare the thing takes 
place; and neither know nor inquire further. 
And at least it is a pleasant incident. We are 
disturbed in our slumber only, like the lux- 
urious Montaigne, “that we may the better 
and more sensibly relish it.” We have a mo- 
ment to look upon the stars, and there is a 
special pleasure for some minds in the re- 
flection that we share the impulse with all 
out-door creatures in our neighbourhood, that 
we have escaped out of the Bastille of civili- 
zation, and are become, for the time being, 
a mere kindly animal and a sheep of Nature’s 
flock. 

When that hour came to me among the 
pines, I wakened thirsty. My tin was stand- 


ing by me half full of water. I emptied it at 30 


a draught; and feeling broad awake after this 
internal cold aspersion, sat upright to make 
a cigarette. The stars were clear, coloured, 
and jewel-like, but not frosty. A faint silvery 


vapour stood for the Milky Way. All around 3s 


me the black fir-points stood upright and 
stock-still. By the whiteness of the pack- 
saddle, I could see Modestine walking round 
and round at the length of her -tether; I 
could hear her steadily munching at 
sward; but there was not another sound, save 
the indescribable quiet talk of the runnel over 
the stones. I lay lazily smoking and studying 
the colour of the sky, as we call the void of 
space, from where it showed a reddish grey 
behind the pines to where it showed a glossy 
blue-black between the stars. As if to be 
more like a pedlar, I wear a silver ring. This 
I could see faintly shining as I raised or 
lowered the cigarette; and at each whiff the 
inside of my hand was illuminated, and be- 
came for a second the highest light in the 
landscape. 

A faint wind, more like a moving coolness 
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from time to time; so that even in my great 
chamber the air was being renewed all night 
long. I thought with horror of the inn at 
Chassérades and the congregated nightcaps; 
5 with horror of the nocturnal prowesses of 
clerks and students, of hot theatres and pass- 
keys and close rooms. I have not often en- 
joyed a more serene possession of myself, nor 
felt more independent of material aids. The 


ro Outer world, from which we cower into our 


houses, seemed after all a gentle habitable 
place; and night after night a man’s bed, it 
seemed, was laid and waiting for him in the 
fields, where God keeps an open house. I 


1s thought I had re-discovered one of those 


truths which are revealed to savages and hid 
from political economists: at the least, I had 
discovered a new pleasure for myself. And yet 
even while I was exulting in my solitude I 
became aware of a strange lack. I wished a 
companion to lie near me in the starlight, 
silent and not moving, but ever within touch. 
For there is a fellowship more quiet even than 
solitude, and which, rightly understood, is 
solitude made perfect. And to live out of 
doors with the woman a man loves is of all 
lives the most complete and free. 

As I thus lay, between content and longing, 
a faint noise stole towards me through the 
pines. I thought, at first, it was the crowing 
of cocks or the barking of dogs at some very 
distant farm; but steadily and gradually it 
took articulate shape in my ears, until I be- 
came aware that a passenger was going by 
upon the highroad in the valley, and singing 
loudly as he went. There was more of good- 
will than grace in his performance; but he 
trolled with ample lungs; and the sound of 
his voice took hold upon the hillside and set 
the air shaking in the leafy glens. I have 
heard people passing by night in sleeping 
cities; some of them sang; one, I remember, 
played loudly on the bagpipes. I have heard 
the rattle of a cart or carriage spring up sud- 
denly after hours of stillness, and pass, for 
some minutes, within the range of my hear- 
ing as I lay abed. There is a romance about 
all who are abroad in the black hours, and 
with something of a thrill we try to guess 
their business. But here the romance was 
double: first, this glad passenger, lit inter- 
nally with wine, who sent up his voice in 
music through the night; and then I, on the 
other hand, buckled into my sack, and smok- 


than a stream of air, passed down the glade ss ing alone in the pine-woods between four 
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and five thousand feet towards the stars. 

When I awoke again (Sunday, 29th Septem- 
ber), many of the stars had disappeared; only 
the stronger companions of the night still 
burned visibly overhead; and away towards 
the east I saw a faint haze of light upon the 
horizon, such as had been the Milky Way 
when I was last awake. Day was at hand. I lit 
my lantern, and by its glowworm light put on 
my boots and gaiters; then I broke up some 
bread for Modestine, filled my can at the 
water-tap, and lit my spirit-lamp to boil my- 
self some chocolate. The blue darkness lay 
long in the glade where I had so sweetly slum- 
bered; but soon there was a broad streak of 
orange melting into gold along the mountain- 
tops of Vivarais. A solemn glee possessed my 
mind at this gradual and lovely coming in 
of day. I heard the runnel with delight; I 
looked round me for something beautiful and 
unexpected; but the still black pine-trees, the 
hollow glade, the munching ass, remained un- 
changed in figure. Nothing had altered but the 
light, and that, indeed, shed over all a spirit 
of life and of breathing peace, and moved me 
to a strange exhilaration. 

I drank my water chocolate, which was hot 
if it was not rich, and strolled here and there, 
and up and down about the glade. While I 
was thus delaying, a gush of steady wind, 
as long as a heavy sigh, poured direct out 
of the quarter of the morning. It was cold, 
and set me sneezing. The trees near at hand 
tossed their black plumes in its passage; and 
I could see the thin distant spires of pine 
along the edge of the hill rock slightly to and 
fro against the golden east. Ten minutes after, 
the sunlight spread at a gallop along the hill- 
side, scattering shadows and sparkles, and the 
day had come completely. 

I hastened to prepare my pack, and tackle 
the steep ascent that lay before me; but I 
had something on my mind. It was only a 
fancy; yet a fancy will sometimes be im- 
portunate. I had been most hospitably received 
and punctually served in my green caravan- 
serai. The room was airy, the water excellent, 
and the dawn had called me to a moment. I 
say nothing of the tapestries or the inimitable 
ceiling, nor yet of the view which I com- 
manded from the windows; but I felt I was 
in some one’s debt for all this liberal enter- 
tainment. And so it pleased me, in a half- 
laughing way, to leave pieces of money on 
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enough for my night’s lodging. I trust they 
did not fall to some rich and churlish drover, 


A GOSSIP ON ROMANCE 


In anything fit to be called by the name 
of reading, the process itself should be ab- 
sorbing and voluptuous; we should gloat over 
a book, be rapt clean out of ourselves, and 
rise from the perusal, our mind filled with 
the busiest, kaleidoscopic dance of images, 
incapable of sleep or of continuous thought. 
The words, if the book be eloquent, should 
run thenceforward in our ears like the noise 
of breakers, and the story, if it be a story, 
repeat itself in a thousand coloured pictures 
to the eye. It was for this last pleasure that 
we read so closely, and loved our books so 
dearly, in the bright, troubled period of boy- 
hood. Eloquence and thought, character and 
conversation, were but obstacles to brush 
aside as we dug blithely after a certain sort 
of incident, like a pig for truffles. For my part, 
I liked a story to begin with an old wayside 
inn where, “towards the close of the year 
17—,” several gentlemen in three-cocked hats 
were playing bowls. A friend of mine pre- 
ferred the Malabar coast in a storm, with a 
ship beating to windward, and a scowling fel- 
low of herculean proportions striding along 
the beach; he, to be sure, was a pirate. This 
was further afield than my home-keeping 
fancy loved to travel, and designed alto- 
gether for a larger canvas than the tales that 
I affected. Give me a highwayman and I was 
full to the brim; a Jacobite would do, but the 
highwayman was my favourite dish. I can still 
hear that merry clatter of the hoofs along 
the moonlit lane; night and the coming of the 
day are still related in my mind with the do- 
ings of John Rann or Jerry Abershaw; and 
the words “postchaise,’ the “great North 
road,” “ostler,” and “nag” still sound in my 
ears like poetry. One and all, at least, and 
each with his particular fancy, we read story- 
books in childhood, not for eloquence or char- 
acter or thought, but for some quality of the 
brute incident. That quality was not mere 
bloodshed or wonder. Although each of these 
was welcome in its place, the charm for the 
sake of which we read depended on some- 
thing different from either. My elders used 
to read novels aloud; and I can still remem- 
ber four different passages which I heard, 


the turf as I went along, until I had left ss before I was ten, with the same keen and 
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lasting pleasure. One I discovered long after- 
wards to be the admirable opening of What 
Will He Do with It: it was no wonder I was 
pleased with that. The other three still re- 
main unidentified. One is a little vague; it 
was about a dark, tall house at night, and 
people groping on the stairs by the light 
that escaped from the open door of a sick- 
room. In another, a lover left a ball, and 
went walking in a cool, dewy park, whence 
he could watch the lighted windows and the 
figures of the dancers as they moved. This 
was the most sentimental impression I think 
I had yet received, for a child is somewhat 
deaf to the sentimental. In the last, a poet, 
who had been tragically wrangling with his 
wife, walked forth on the sea-beach on a 
tempestuous night and witnessed the horrors 
of a wreck.1 Different as they are, all these 
early favourites have a common note—they 
have all a touch of the romantic. 

Drama is the poetry of conduct, romance 
the poetry of circumstance. The pleasure that 
we take in life is of two sorts—the active 


One thing in life calls for another; there 
is a fitness in events and places. The sight 
of a pleasant arbour puts it in our mind to sit 
there. One place suggests work, another idle- 

5 ness, a third early rising and long rambles in 
the dew. The effect of night, of any flowing 
water, of lighted cities, of the peep of day, 
of ships, of the open ocean, calls up in the 
mind an army of anonymous desires and pleas- 

ro ures. Something, we feel, should happen; we 
know not what, yet we proceed in quest of 
it. And many of the happiest hours of life 
fleet by us in this vain attendance on the gen- 
ius of the place and moment. It is thus that 

15 tracts of young fir, and low rocks that reach 
into deep soundings, particularly torture and 
delight me. Something must have happened 
in such places, and perhaps ages back, to 
members of my race; and when I was a child 


20 1 tried in vain to invent appropriate games 


for them, as I still try, just as vainly, to fit 
them with the proper story. Some places 
speak distinctly. Certain dank gardens cry 
aloud for a murder; certain old houses de- 


and the passive. Now we are conscious of a25 mand to be haunted; certain coasts are set 


great command over our destiny; anon we 
are lifted up by circumstance, as by a break- 
ing wave, and dashed we know not how into 
the future. Now we are pleased by our con- 
duct, anon merely pleased by our surround- 
ings. It would be hard to say which of these 
modes of satisfaction is the more effective, 
but the latter is surely the more constant. 
Conduct is three parts of life, they say; but 


apart for shipwreck. Other spots again seem 
to abide their destiny, suggestive and impene- 
trable, “miching mallecho.” The inn at Bur- 
ford Bridge, with its arbours and green gar- 


30 den and silent, eddying river—though it is 


known already as the place where Keats wrote 
some of his Endymion and Nelson parted 
from his Emma—still seems to wait the com- 
ing of the appropriate legend. Within these 


I think they put it high. There is a vast deal 35 ivied walls, behind these old green shutters, 


in life and letters both which is not immoral, 
but simply a-moral; which either does not 
regard the human will at all, or deals with 
it in obvious and healthy relations; where 


some further business smoulders, waiting for 
its hour. The old Hawes Inn at the Queen’s 
Ferry makes a similar call upon my fancy. 
There it stands, apart from the town, beside 


the interest turns, not upon what a man shall 4° the pier, in a climate of its own, half inland, 


choose to do, but on how he manages to do it; 
not on the passionate slips and hesitations 
of the conscience, but on the problems of 
the body and of the practical intelligence, in 


half marine—in front, the ferry bubbling with 
the tide and the guard-ship swinging to her 
anchor; behind, the old garden with the trees. 
Americans seek it already for the sake of 


clean, open-air adventure, the shock of arms 45 Lovel and Oldbuck, who dined there at the 


or the diplomacy of life. With such material 
as this it is impossible to build a play, for 
the serious theatre exists solely on moral 
grounds, and is a standing proof of the dis- 


beginning of the Antiquary. But you need 
not tell me—that is not all; there is some 
story, unrecorded or not yet complete, which 
must express the meaning of that inn more 


semination of the human conscience. But it 5° fully. So it is with names and faces; so it is 


is possible to build, upon this ground, the 
most joyous of verses, and the most lively, 
beautiful, and buoyant tales. 


1 Since traced by many obliging correspondents to 
the gallery of Charles hingsley. 


with incidents that are idle and inconclusive 
in themselves, and yet seem like the beginning 
of some quaint romance, which the all-care- 
less author leaves untold. How many of these 


55 romances have we not seen determined at their 
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birth; how many people have met us with 
a look of meaning in their eye, and sunk at 
once into trivial acquaintances; to how many 
places have we not drawn near, with express 
intimations—‘“here my destiny awaits me’— 
and we have but dined there and passed on! 
J have lived both at the Hawes and Bur- 
ford in a perpetual flutter, on the heels, as 
it seemed, of some adventure that should 
justify the place; but though the feeling had 
me to bed at night and called me again at 
morning in one unbroken round of pleasure 
and suspense, nothing befell me in either 
worth remark. The man or the hour had not 
yet come; but some day, I think, a boat shall 
put off from the Queen’s Ferry, fraught with 
a dear cargo, and some frosty night a horse- 
man, on a tragic errand, rattle with his whip 
upon the green shutters of the inn at Bur- 
ford.t 

Now, this is one of the natural appetites 
with which any lively literature has to count. 
The desire for knowledge, I had almost added 
the desire for meat, is not more deeply seated 
than this demand for fit and striking incident. 
The dullest of clowns tells, or tries to tell, 
himself a story, as the feeblest of children 
uses invention in his play; and even as the 
imaginative grown person, joining in the game, 
at once enriches it with many delightful cir- 
cumstances, the great creative writer shows 
us the realisation and the apotheosis of the 
day-dreams of common men. His stories may 
be nourished with the realities of life, but 
their true mark is to satisfy the nameless long- 
ings of the reader, and to obey the ideal laws 
of the day-dream. The right kind of thing 
should fall out in the right kind of place; the 
right kind of thing should follow; and not 
only the characters talk aptly and _ think 
naturally, but all the circumstances in a tale 
answer one to another like notes in music. 
The threads of a story come from time to 
time together and make a picture in the web; 
the characters fall from time to time into 
some attitude to each other or to nature, 
which stamps the story home like an illus- 
tration. Crusoe recoiling from the footprint, 
Achilles shouting over against the Trojans, 
Ulysses bending the great bow, Christian run- 
ning with his fingers in his ears, these are 
each culminating moments in the legend, and 
each has been printed on the mind’s eye for- 

1Since the above was written I have tried to 


launch the boat with my own hands in Kidnapped. 
Some day, perhaps, I may try a rattle at the shutters. 
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ever. Other things we may forget; we may 
forget the words, although they are beauti- 
ful; we may forget the author’s comment, 
although perhaps it was ingenious and true; 
but these epoch-making scenes, which put 
the last mark of truth upon a story and fill 
up, at one blow, our capacity for sympathetic 
pleasure, we so adopt into the very bosom of 
our mind that neither time nor tide can ef- 
face or weaken the impression. This, then, is 
the plastic part of literature: to embody char- 
acter, thought, or emotion in some act or 
attitude that shall be remarkably striking 
to the mind’s eye. This is the highest and 
hardest thing to do in words; the thing which, 
once accomplished, equally delights the school- 
boy and the sage, and makes, in its own right, 
the quality of epics. Compared with this, all 
other purposes in literature, except the purely 
lyrical or the purely philosophic, are bastard 
in nature, facile of execution, and feeble in 
result. It is one thing to write about the inn 
at Burford, or to describe scenery with the 
word-painters; it is quite another to seize 


5 on the heart of the suggestion and make a 


country famous with a legend. It is one thing 
to remark and to dissect, with the most cut- 
ting logic, the complications of life, and of 
the human spirit; it is quite another to give 
them body and blood in the story of Ajax or 
of Hamlet. The first is literature, but the 
second is something besides, for it is like- 
wise art. 

English people of the present day 2 are apt, 
I know not why, to look somewhat down on 
incident, and reserve their admiration for the 
clink of teaspoons and the accents of the 
curate. It is thought clever to write a novel 
with no story at all, or at least with a very 
dull one. Reduced even to the lowest terms, 
a certain interest can be communicated by 
the art of narrative; a sense of human kinship 
stirred; and a kind of monotonous fitness, 
comparable to the words and air of Sandy’s 
Mull, preserved among the infinitesimal oc- 
currences recorded. Some people work, in this 
manner, with even a strong touch. Mr. Trol- 
lope’s inimitable clergymen naturally arise to 
the mind in this connection. But even Mr. 
Trollope does not confine himself to chroni- 
cling small beer. Mr. Crawley’s collision with 
the Bishop’s wife, Mr. Melnette dallying in 
the deserted banquet-room, are typical in- 
cidents, epically conceived, fitly embodying a 
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crisis. Or again look at Thackeray. If Rawdon 
Crawley’s blow were not delivered, Vanity 
Fair would cease to be a work of art. That 
scene is the chief ganglion of the tale; and 
the discharge of energy from Rawdon’s fist 
is the reward and consolation of the reader. 
The end of Esmond is a yet wider excursion 
from the author’s customary fields; the scene 
at Castlewood is pure Dumas; the great and 
wily English borrower has here borrowed 
from the great, unblushing French thief; as 
usual, he has borrowed admirably well, and 
the breaking of the sword rounds off the best 
of all his books with a manly, martial note. 
But perhaps nothing can more strongly il- 
lustrate the necessity for marking incident 
than to compare the living fame of Robinson 
Crusoe with the discredit of Clarissa Harlowe. 
Clarissa is a book of a far more startling im- 


ture-making romance. While Robinson de- 
pends, for the most part and with the over- 
whelming majority of its readers, on the 
charm of circumstance. 

5 In the highest achievements of the art of 
words, the dramatic and the pictorial, the 
moral and romantic interest, rise and fall to- 
gether by a common and organic law. Situa- 
tion is animated with passion, passion clothed 


ro upon with situation. Neither exists for itself, 


but each inheres indissolubly with the other. 
This is high art; and not only the highest art 
possible in words, but the highest art of all, 
since it combines the greatest mass and diver- 


15 sity of the elements of truth and pleasure. 


Such are epics, and the few prose tales that 
have the epic weight. But as from a school 
of works, aping the creative, incident and ro- 
mance are ruthlessly discarded, so may char- 


port, worked out, on a great canvas, with2o acter and drama be omitted or subordinated 


inimitable courage and unflagging art. It con- 
tains wit, character, passion, plot, conversa- 
tions full of spirit and insight, letter spar- 
kling with unstrained humanity; and if the 
death of the heroine be somewhat frigid and 
artificial, the last days of the hero strike the 
only note of what we now call Byronism, be- 
tween the Elizabethans and Byron himself. 
And yet a little story of a shipwrecked sailor, 


to romance. There is one book, for example, 
more generally loved than Shakespeare, that 
captivates in childhood, and still delights in 
age—I mean the Arabian Nights—where you 


25 shall look in vain for moral oy for intellectual 


interest. No human face or voice greets us 
among that wooden crowd of kings and genies, 
sorcerers and beggarmen. Adventure, on the 
most naked terms, furnishes forth the en- 


with not a tenth part of the style nor a thou- 3° tertainment and is found enough. Dumas ap- 


sandth part of the wisdom, exploring none of 
the arcana of humanity and deprived of the 
perennial interest of love, goes on from edi- 
tion to edition, ever young, while Clarissa 


proaches perhaps nearest of any modern to 
these Arabian authors in the purely material 
charm of some of his romances. The early 
part of Monte Cristo, down to the finding 


lies upon the shelves unread. A friend of mine, 35 of the treasure, is a piece of perfect story- 


a Welsh blacksmith, was twenty-five years old 
and could neither read nor write, when he 
heard a chapter of Robinson read aloud in a 
farm kitchen. Up to that moment he had sat 


telling; the man never breathed who shared 
these moving incidents without a tremor; and 
yet Faria is a thing of packthread and Dantes 
little more than a name. The sequel is one 


content, huddled in -his ignorance, but he 4olong-drawn error, gloomy, bloody, unnatural 


left that farm another man. There were day- 
dreams, it appeared, divine day-dreams, writ- 
ten and printed and bound, and to be bought 
for money and enjoyed at pleasure. Down he 
sat that day, painfully learned to read Welsh, 
and returned to borrow the book. It had been 
lost, nor could he find another copy but one 
that was in English. Down he sat once more, 
learned English, and at length, and with en- 
tire delight, read Robinson. It is like the 
story of a love-chase. If he had heard a letter 
from Clarissa, would he have been fired with 
the same chivalrous ardour? I wonder. Yet 
Clarissa has every quality that can be shown 


and dull; but as for these early chapters, I 
do not believe there is another volume ex- 
tant where you can breathe the same un- 
mingled atmosphere of romance. It is very 


45 thin and light, to be sure, as on a high moun- 


tain; but it is brisk and clear and sunny in 
proportion. I saw the other day, with envy, 
an old and a very clever lady setting forth 
on a second or third voyage into Monte Cristo. 


50 Here are stories which powerfully affect the 


reader, which can be reperused at any age, and 
where the characters are no more than pup- 
pets. The bony fist of the showman visibly 
propels them; their springs are an open secret; 


in prose, one alone excepted—pictorial or pic- ss their faces are of wood, their bellies filled 
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with bran; and yet we thrillingly partake of ing here with the old cut-and-dry, legitimate 
their adventures. And the point may be il- interest of treasure trove. But even treasure 
lustrated still further. The last interview be- trove can be made dull. There are few peo- 
tween Lucy and Richard Feverel is pure ple who have not groaned under the plethora 
drama; more than that, it is the strongest s of goods that fell to the lot of the Swiss Family 
scene, since Shakespeare, in the English tongue. Robinson, that dreary family. They found 
Their first meeting by the river, on the other article after article, creature after creature, 
hand, is pure romance; it has nothing to do from milk kine to pieces of ordnance, a 
with character; it might happen to any other whole consignment; but no informing taste 
boy and maiden, and be none the less de- 10 had presided over the selection, there was no 
lightful for the change. And yet I think he smack or relish in the invoice; and these 
would be a bold man who should choose be- riches left the fancy cold. The box of goods 
tween these passages. Thus, in the same book, in Verne’s Mysterious Island is another case 
we may have two scenes, each capital in its in point; there was no gusto and no glamour 
order: in the one, human passion, deep call-15 about that; it might have come from a shop. 
ing unto deep, shall utter its genuine voice; But the two hundred and seventy-eight Aus- 
in the second, according circumstances, like tralian sovereigns on board the Morning Star 
instruments in tune, shall build up a trivial fell upon me like a surprise that I had ex- 
but desirable incident, such as we love to pected; whole vistas of secondary stories, be- 
prefigure for ourselves; and in the end, inzo sides the one in hand, radiated forth from 
spite of the critics, we may hesitate to give that discovery, as they radiate from a strik- 
the preference to either. The one may ask ing particular in life; and I was made for the 
more genius—I do not say it does; but at moment as happy as a reader has the right 
least the other dwells as clearly in the to be. 
memory. 25 To come at all at the nature of this quality 
True romantic art, again, makes a romance of romance, we must bear in mind the pecu- 
of all things. It reaches into the highest ab-  liarity of our attitude to any art. No art pro- 
straction of the ideal; it does not refuse the duces illusion; in the theatre we never for- 
most pedestrian realism. Robinson Crusoe is get that we are in the theatre; and while we 
as realistic as it is romantic: both qualities 30 read a story, we sit wavering between two 
are pushed to an extreme, and neither suffers. minds, now merely clapping our hands at 
Nor does romance depend upon the material the merit of the performance, now conde- 
importance of the incidents. To deal with strong scending to take an active part in fancy with 
and deadly elements, banditti, pirates, war and the characters. This last is the triumph of 
murder, is to conjure with great names, and, 35 romantic story-telling: when the reader con- 
in the event of failure, to double the dis-  sciously plays at being the hero, the scene 
grace. The arrival of Haydn and Consuelo at is a good scene. Now, in character-studies the 
the Canon’s villa is a very trifling incident; pleasure that we take is critical; we watch, 
yet we may read a dozen boisterous stories we approve, we smile at incongruities, we are 
from beginning to end, and not receive so4o moved to sudden heats of sympathy with 
fresh and stirring an impression of adventure. courage, suffering or virtue. But the char- 
It was the scene of Crusoe at the wreck, if acters are still themselves, they are not us; 
I remember rightly, that so bewitched my the more clearly they are depicted, the more 
blacksmith. Nor is the fact surprising. Every widely do they stand away from us, the 
single article the castaway recovers from the 45 more imperiously do they thrust us back into 
hulk is “a joy forever” to the man who reads__ our place as a spectator. I cannot identify my- 
of them. They are the things that should be self with Rawdon Crawley or with Eugéne de 
found, and the bare enumeration stirs the Rastignac, for I have scarce a hope or fear 
blood. I found a glimmer of the same interest in common with them. It is not character but 
the other day in a new book, The Sailor’s so incident that woos us out of our reserve. 
Sweetheart, by Mr. Clark Russell. The whole Something happens as we desire to have it 
business of the brig Morning Star is very happen to ourselves; some situation, that we 
rightly felt and spiritedly written; but the have long dallied with in fancy, is realized 
clothes, the books and the money satisfy the in the story with enticing and appropriate de- 
reader’s mind like things to eat. We are deal- ss tails. Then we forget the characters; then we 
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push the hero aside; then we plunge into the 
tale in our own person and bathe in fresh ex- 
perience; and then, and then only, do we say 
we have been reading a romance. It is not 
only pleasurable things that we imagine in 
our day-dreams; there are lights in which we 
are willing to contemplate even the idea of 
our own death; ways in which it seems as if 
it would amuse us to be cheated, wounded or 
calumniated. It is thus possible to construct 
a story, even of tragic import, in which every 
incident, detail and trick of circumstance 
shall be welcome to the reader’s thoughts. Fic- 
tion is to the grown man what play is to the 
child; it is there that he changes the at- 
mosphere and tenor of his life; and when 
the game so chimes with his fancy that 
he can join in it with all his heart, when 
it pleases him with every turn, when he 
loves to~recall it and dwells upon its recol- 
lection with entire delight, fiction is called 
romance. 

Walter Scott is out and away the king of 
the romantics. The Lady of the Lake has no 
indisputable claim to be a poem beyond the 
inherent fitness and desirability of the tale. 
It is just such a story as a man would make 
up for himself, walking, in the best health 
and temper, through just such scenes as it 


o 


tN 


n 


is laid in. Hence it is that a charm dwells un- 30 


definable among these slovenly verses, as the 
unseen cuckoo fills the mountains with his 
note; hence, even after we have flung the 
book aside, the scenery and adventures remain 


present to the mind, a new and green posses- 35 


sion, not unworthy of that beautiful name, 
The Lady of the Lake, or that direct, romantic 
opening,—one of the most spirited and poeti- 
cal in literature,—“The stag at eve had drunk 


his fill.” The same strength and the same 4o 


weaknesses adorn and disfigure the novels. In 
that ill-written, ragged book, The Pirate, the 
figure of Cleveland—cast up by the sea on the 
resounding foreland of Dunrossness—moving, 


with the blood on his hands and the Spanish 4s 


words on his tongue, among the simple is- 
landers—singing a serenade under the window 
of his Shetland mistress—is conceived in the 
very highest manner of romantic invention. 


The words of his song, “Through groves of so 


”) 


palm,” sung in such a scene and by such a 
lover, clench, as in a nutshell, the emphatic 
contrast upon which the tale is built. In Guy 
Mannering, again, every incident is delightful 


Bertram lands at Ellangowan is a model in- 
stance of romantic method. 

“I remember the tune well,’ he says, 
‘though I cannot guess what should at pres- 
ent so strongly recall it to my memory.’ 
He took his flageolet from his pocket and 
played a simple melody. Apparently the tune 
awoke the corresponding associations of a 
damsel. ... She immediately took up the 
song— 


“ “Are these the links of Forth,’ she said; 
‘Or are they the crooks of Dee, 

Or the bonny woods of Warroch Head 
That I so fain would see?’ 


““By heaven!’ said Bertram, ‘it is the very 
ballad.’ ” 

On this quotation two remarks fall to be 
made. First, as an instance of modern feeling 
for romance, this famous touch of the flag- 
eolet and the old song is selected by Miss Brad- 
don for omission. Miss Braddon’s idea of a 
story, like Mrs. Todger’s idea of a wooden leg, 
were something strange to have expounded. 
As a matter of personal experience, Meg’s ap- 
pearance to old Mr. Bertram on the road, the 
ruins of Derncleugh, the scene of the flageolet, 
and the Dominie’s recognition of Harry, are 
the four strong notes that continue to ring 
in the mind after the book is laid aside. The 
second point is still more curious. The reader 
will observe a mark of excision in the passage 
as quoted by me. Well, here is how it runs 
in the original: ‘‘a damsel, who, close behind 
a fine spring about half-way down the descent, 
and which had once supplied the castle with 
water, was engaged in bleaching linen.” A man 
who gave in such copy would be discharged 
from the staff of a daily paper. Scott has for- 
gotten to prepare the reader for the presence 
of the “damsel”; he has forgotten to mention 
the spring and its relation to the ruin; and 
now, face to face with his omission, instead 
of trying back and starting fair, crams all 
this matter, tail foremost, into a single sham- 
bling sentence. It is not merely bad. English, 
or bad style; it is abominably bad narrative 
besides. 

Certainly the contrast is remarkable; and it 
is one that throws a strong light upon the 
subject of this paper. For here we have a 
man of the finest creative instinct touching 
with perfect certainty and charm the roman- 
tic junctures of his story; and we find him 


to the imagination; and the scene when Harry 55 utterly careless, almost, it would seem, in- 
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capable, in the technical matter of style, and for a pedlar, and explained the accident by 
not only frequently weak, but frequently the difference of language and manners be- 
wrong in points of drama. In character parts, tween England and France. I must now take 
indeed, and particularly in the Scotch, he a humbler view; for here I was among my 
was delicate, strong and truthful; but the s own countrymen, somewhat roughly clad, to 
trite, obliterated features of too many of his be sure, but with every advantage of speech 
heroes have already wearied two generations and manner; and I am bound to confess that 
of readers. At times his characters will speak 1 passed for nearly anything you please ex- 
with something far beyond propriety with a cept an educated gentleman. The sailors called 
true heroic note; but on the next page they 10 me “mate,” the officers addressed me as “my 
will be wading wearily forward with an un- man,” my comrades accepted me without hesi- 
grammatical and undramatic rigmarole of tation for a person of their own character and 
words. The man who could conceive and write experience, but with some curious informa- 
the character of Elspeth of the Craigburn- tion. One, a mason himself, believed I was a 
foot, as Scott has conceived and written it,1s mason; several, and among these at least one 
had not only splendid romantic, but splendid of the seamen, judged me to be a petty of- 
tragic gifts. How comes it, then, that he  ficer in the American navy; and I was so 
could so often fob us off with languid, inar- often set down for a practical engineer that 
ticulate twaddle? at last I had not the heart to deny it. From 
It seems to me that the explanation is to 20 all these guesses I drew one conclusion, which 
be found in the very quality of his surprising told against the insight of my companions. 
merits. As his books are play to the reader, They might be close observers in their own 
so were they play to him. He conjured up the way, and read the manners in the face; but 
romantic with delight, but he had hardly it was plain that they did not extend their 
patience to describe it. He was a great day- 2s observation to the hands. 
dreamer, a seer of fit and beautiful and hu- To the saloon passengers also I sustained 
morous visions, but hardly a great artist; my part without a hitch. It is true I came 
hardly, in the manful sense, an artist at all. little in their way; but when we did encounter, 
He pleased himself, and so he pleases us. there was no recognition in their eye, al- 
Of the pleasures of his art he tasted fully; 30 though I confess I sometimes courted it in 
but of its toils and vigils and distresses never silence. All these, my inferiors and equals, 
man knew less. A great romantic—an idle took me, like the transformed monarch in 
child. the story, for a mere common, human man. 
They gave me a hard, dead look, with the 
35 flesh about the eye kept unrelaxed. 
FROM THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT With the women this surprised me less, as 
I had already experimented on the sex by 
Travel is of two kinds; and this voyage of | going abroad through a suburban part of Lon- 
mine across the ocean combined both. “Out don simply attired in a sleeve-waistcoat. The 
of my country and myself I go,” sings the 40 result was curious. I then learned for the 
old poet: and I was not only travelling out first time, and by the exhaustive process, how 
of my country in latitude and longitude, but much attention ladies are accustomed to be- 
out of myself in diet, associates, and consid- stow on all male creatures of their own sta- 
eration. Part of the interest and a great deal tion; for, in my humble rig, each one who 
of the amusement flowed, at least to me, from 4s went by me caused me a certain shock of 
this novel situation in the world. surprise and a sense of something wanting. 
I found that I had what they call fallen in In my normal circumstances, it appeared 
life with absolute success and verisimilitude. every young lady must have paid me some 
I was taken for a steerage passenger; no one tribute of a glance; and though I had often 
seemea surprised that I should be so; and 50 not detected it when it was given, I was well 
there was nothing but the brass plate be- aware of its absence when it was withheld. 
tween decks to remind me that I had once My height seemed to decrease with every 
been a gentleman. In a former book, describ- _ woman who passed me, for she passed me 
ing a former journey, I expressed some won- like a dog. This is one of my grounds for 
der that I could be readily and naturally taken 55 supposing that what are called the upper 
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classes may sometimes produce a disagree- 
able impression in what are called the lower; 
and I wish some one would continue my ex- 
periment, and find out exactly at what stage 
of toilette a man becomes invisible to the 
well-regulated female eye. 

Here on shipboard the matter was put to 
a more complete test; for, even with the ad- 
dition of speech and manner, I passed among 
the ladies for precisely the average man of the 
steerage. It was one afternoon that I saw this 
demonstrated. A very plainly dressed woman 
was taken ill on deck. I think I had the luck 
to be present at every sudden seizure during 
all the passage; and on this occasion found 
myself in the place of importance, supporting 
the sufferer. There was not only a large crowd 
immediately around us, but a considerable 
knot of saloon passengers leaning over our 
heads from the hurricane-deck. One of these, 
an elderly managing woman, hailed me with 
counsels. Of course I had to reply; and as the 
talk went on, I began to discover that the 
whole group took me for the husband. I 
looked upon my new wife, poor creature, with 
mingled feelings; and I must own she had 
not even the appearance of the poorest class 
of city servant-maids, but looked more 
like a country wench who should have 
been employed at a roadside inn. Now was 
the time for me to go and study the brass 
plate. 

To such of the officers as knew about me— 
the doctor, the purser, and the stewards—I 
appeared in the light of a broad joke. The 
fact that I spent the better part of my day 
in writing had gone abroad over the ship and 
tickled them all prodigiously. Whenever they 
met me they referred to my absurd occupa- 


Io 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


tion with familiarity and breadth of humorous 40 


intention. Their manner was well calculated 
to remind me of my fallen fortunes. You may 
be sincerely amused by the amateur literary 
ettorts of a gentleman, but you scarce pub- 


lish the feeling to his face. “Well!” they 4; 


would say: “still writing?” And the smile 
would widen into a laugh. The purser came 
one day into the cabin, and, touched to the 
heart by my misguided industry, offered me 


some other kind of writing, “for which,” he so 


added pointedly, “you will be paid.” This was 
nothing else than to copy out the list of 
passengers. 


FROM ACROSS THE PLAINS 
1. OHIO 


But Ohio was not at all as I had pictured 
it. We were now on those great plains which 
stretch unbroken to the Rocky Mountains. 
The country was flat like Holland, but far 
from being dull. Ail through Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa, or for as much as I saw of 
them from the train and in my waking mo- 
ments, it was rich and various, and breathed 
an elegance peculiar to itself. The tall corn 
pleased the eye; the trees were graceful in 
themselves, and framed the plain into long, 
aerial vistas; and the clean, bright, gardened 
townships spoke of country fare and pleasant 
summer evenings on the stoop. It was a sort 
of flat paredise; but, I am afraid, not unfre- 
quented by the devil. That morning dawned 
with such a freezing chill as I have rarely felt; 
a chill that was not perhaps so measurable 
by instrument, as it struck home upon the 
heart and seemed to travel with the blood. 
Day came in with a shudder. White mists lay 
thinly over the surface of the plain, as we 
see them more oiten on a lake; and though 
the sun had soon dispersed and drunk them 
up, leaving an atmosphere of fever heat and 
crystal pureness from horizon to horizon, the 
mists had still been there, and we knew that 
this paradise was haunted by killing damps 
and foul malaria. The fences along the line 
bore but two descriptions of advertisement; 
one to recommend tobaccos, and the other 
to vaunt remedies against the ague. At the 
point of day, and while we were all in the 
grasp of that first chill, a native of the state, 
who had got in at some way station, pro- 
nounced it, with a doctoral air, “a fever and 
ague morning.” 


2. THE EMIGRANT TRAIN 


All this while I had been travelling by 
mixed trains, where I might meet with Dutch 
widows and little German gentry fresh from 
table. I had been but a latent emigrant; now 
I was to be branded once more, and put apart 
with my fellows. It was about two in the 
afternoon of Friday that I found myself 
in front of the Emigrant House, with more 
than a hundred others, to be sorted and boxed 
for the journey. A white-haired official, with a 


ss stick under one arm, and a list in the other 
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hand, stood apart in front of us, and called 
name after name in the tone of a command. 
At each name you would see a family gather 
up its brats and bundles and run for the 
hindmost of the three cars that stood await- 
ing us, and I soon concluded that this was 
to be set apart for the women and children. 
The second or central car, it turned out, was 
devoted to men travelling alone, and the third 
to the Chinese. The official was easily moved 
to anger at the least delay; but the emi- 
grants were both quick at answering their 
names, and speedy in getting themselves and 
their effects on board. 

The families once housed, we men carried 
the second car without ceremony by simul- 
taneous assault. I suppose the reader has 
some notion of an American railroad-car, that 
long, narrow wooden box, like a flat-roofed 
Noah’s ark, with a stove and a convenience, 
one at either end, a passage down the middle, 
and transverse benches upon either hand. 
Those destined for emigrants on the Union 
Pacific are only remarkable for their extreme 
plainness, nothing but wood entering in any 
part into their constitution, and for the usual 
inefficacy of the lamps, which often went out 
and shed but a dying glimmer even while they 
burned. The benches are too short for any- 
thing but a young child. Where there is scarce 
elbow-room for two to sit, there will not be 
space enough for one to lie. Hence the com- 
pany, or rather, as it appears from certain bills 
about the Transfer Station, the company’s 


the amiability and honesty of each. The 
greater the number of happy couples tne bet- 
ter for his pocket, for it was he who sold’the 
raw material of the beds. His price for one 


s board and three straw cushions began with 


two dollars and a half; but before the train 
left, and, I am sorry to say, long after I had 
purchased mine, it had fallen to one dollar 
and a half. 

The match-maker had a difficulty with me; 
perhaps, like some ladies, I showed myself too 
eager for union at any price; but certainly the 
first who was picked out to be my bedfellow, 
declined the honour without thanks. He was 


rs an old, heavy, slow-spoken man, I think from 


Yankeeland, looked me all over with great 
timidity, and then began to excuse himself in 
broken phrases. He didn’t know the young 
man, he said. The young man might be very 


20 honest, but how was he to know that? There 


was another young man whom he had met al- 
ready in the train; he guessed he was honest, 
and would prefer to chum with him upon the 
whole. All this without any sort of excuse, 


25 as though I had been inanimate or absent. I 


began to tremble lest every one should refuse 
my company, and I be left rejected. But the 
next in turn was a tall, strapping, long- 
limbed, small-headed, curly-haired Pennsylva- 


3e nia Dutchman, with a soldierly smartness in 


his manner. To be exact, he had acquired it in 
the navy. But that was all one; he had at least 
been trained to desperate resolves, so he ac- 
cepted the match, and the white-haired swin- 


servants, have conceived a plan for the better 3s dler pronounced the connubial benediction, 


accommodation of travellers. They prevail on 
every two to chum together. To each of the 
chums they sell a board and three square 
cushions stuffed with straw, and covered with 


thin cotton. The benches can be made to face 40 


each other in pairs, for the backs are rever- 
sible. On ‘the approach of night the boards are 
laid from bench to bench, making a couch 
wide enough for two, and long enough for a 
man of the middle height; and the chums lie 
down side by side upon the cushions with the 
head to the conductor’s van and the feet to 
the engine. When the train is full, of course 
this plan is impossible, for there must not 
be more than one to every bench, neither can 
it be carried out unless the chums agree. It 
was to bring about this last condition that our 
white-haired official now bestirred himself. He 
made a most active master of ceremonies, in- 


and pocketed his fees. 


3. THE PLAINS OF NEBRASKA 


It had thundered on the Friday night, but 
the sun rose on Saturday without a cloud. 
We were at sea—there is no other adequate 


45 expression—on the plains of Nebraska. I made 


my observatory on the top of a fruit-waggon, 
and sat by the hour upon that perch to spy 
about me, and to spy in vain for something 
new. It was a world almost without a feature; 


50 an empty sky, an empty earth; front and 


back, the line of railway stretched from hori- 
zon to horizon, like a cue across a billiard- 
board; on either hand, the green plain ran till 
it touched the skirts of heaven. Along the 


troducing likely couples, and even guaranteeing 55 track innumerable wild sunflowers, no bigger 
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than a crown-piece, bloomed in a continuous 
flower-bed; grazing beasts were seen upon the 
prairie at all degrees of distance and diminu- 
tion; and, now and again we might perceive a 
few dots beside the railroad which grew more 
and more distinct as we drew nearer till they 
turned into wooden cabins, and.then dwindled 
and dwindled in our wake until they melted 
into their surroundings, and we were once 
more alone upon the billiard-board. The train 
toiled over this infinity like a snail; and being 
the one thing moving, it was wonderful what 
huge proportions it began to assume in our 
regard. It seemed miles in length, and either 
end of it within but a step of the horizon. 
Even my own body or my own head seemed 
a great thing in that emptiness. I note the 
feeling the more readily as it is the contrary 
of what I have read of in the experience of 
others. Day and night, above the roar of the 
train, our ears were kept busy with the in- 
cessant chirp of grasshoppers—a noise like 
the winding up of countless clocks and 
watches, which began after a while to seem 
proper to that land. 

To one hurrying through by steam there 
was a certain exhilaration in this spacious 
vacancy, this greatness of the air, this dis- 
covery of the whole arch of heaven, this 
straight, unbroken, prison-line of the horizon. 
Yet one could not but reflect upon the weari- 
ness of those who passed by there in old 
days, at the foot’s pace of oxen, painfully 
urging their teams, and with no landmark 


five miles and see nothing; ten, and it is as 
though he had not moved; twenty, and still 
he is in the midst of the same great level, and 
has approached no nearer to the one object 
5 within view, the flat horizon which keeps pace 
with his advance. We are full at home of the 
question of agreeable wall-papers, and wise 
people are of opinion that the temper may 
be quieted by sedative surroundings. But what 
tois to be said of the Nebraskan settler? His 
is a wall-paper with a vengeance—one quarter 
of the universe laid bare in all its gauntness. 
His eye must embrace at every glance the 
whole seeming concave of the visible world; 
15 it quails before so vast an outlook, it is tor- 
tured by distance; yet there is no rest or 
shelter, till the man runs into his cabin, and 
can repose his sight upon things near at hand. 
Hence, I am told, a sickness of the vision 


zo peculiar to these empty plains. 


Yet perhaps with sunflowers and cicade, 
summer and winter, cattle, wife and family, 
the settler may create a full and various ex- 
istence. One person at least I saw upon the 


23 plains who seemed in every way superior to 


her lot. This was a woman who boarded us 
at a way station, selling milk. She was largely 
formed; her features were more than comely; 
she had that great rarity—a fine complexion 


30 which became her; and her eyes were kind, 


dark, and steady. She sold milk with patri- 
archal grace. There was not a line in her coun- 
tenance, not a note in her soft and sleepy 
voice, but spoke of an entire contentment 


but that unattainable evening sun for which 35 with her life. It would have been fatuous ar- 


they steered, and which daily fled them by an 
equal stride. They had nothing, it would seem, 
to overtake; nothing by which to reckon their 
advance; no sight for repose or for encourage- 


rogance to pity such a woman. Yet the place 
where she lived was to me almost ghastly. 
Less than a dozen wooden houses, all of a 
shape and all nearly of a size, stood planted 


ment; but stage after stage, only the dead 4° along the railway lines. Each stood apart in 


green waste under foot, and the mocking, fugi- 
tive horizon. But the eye, as I have been told, 
found differences even here; and at the worst 
the emigrant came, by perseverance, to the 
end of this toil. It is the settlers, after all, at 
whom we have a right to marvel. Our con- 
sciousness, by which we live, is itself but the 
creature of variety. Upon what food does it 
subsist in such a land? What livelihood can 
repay a human creature for a life spent in 
this huge sameness? He is cut off from books, 
from news, from company, from all that can 
relieve existence but the prosecution of his 
affairs. A sky full of stars is the most varied 


its own lot. Each opened direct off the billiard- 
board, as if it were a billiard-board indeed, 
and these only models that had been set down 
upon it ready made. Her own, into which I 


45 looked, was clean but very empty, and showed 


nothing homelike but the burning fire. This 
extreme newness, above all in so naked and 
flat a country, gives a strong impression of 
artificiality. With none of the litter and dis- 


so colouration of human life; with the paths un- 


worn, and the houses still sweating from the 
axe, such a settlement as this seems purely 
scenic. The mind is loth to accept it for a 
piece of reality; and it seems incredible that 


spectacle that he can hope. He may walk ss life can go on with so few properties, or the 
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great child, man, find entertainment in so 
bare a playroom... 


ON SOME TECHNICAL ELEMENTS OF 
STYLE IN LITERATURE 


There is nothing more disenchanting to man 
than to be shown the springs and mechanism 
of any art. All our arts and occupations lie 
wholly on the surface; it is on the surface 
that we perceive their beauty, fitness, and 
significance; and to pry below is to be ap- 
palled by their emptiness and shocked by the 
coarseness of the strings and pulleys. In a 
similar way, psychology itself, when pushed 
to any nicety, discovers an abhorrent bald- 
ness, but rather from the fault of our analy- 
sis than from any poverty native to the mind. 
And perhaps in esthetics the reason is the 
same: those disclosures which seem fatal to 
the dignity of art seem so perhaps only in the 
proportion of our ignorance; and those con- 
scious and unconscious artifices which it seems 
unworthy of the serious artist to employ were 
yet, if we had the power to trace them to their 
springs, indications of a delicacy of the sense 
finer than we conceive, and hints of ancient 
harmonies in nature. This ignorance at least 3, 
is largely irremediable. We shall never learn 
the affinities of beauty, for they lie too deep 
in nature and too far back in the mysterious 
history of man. The amateur, in consequence, 
will always grudgingly receive details 
method, which can be stated but never can 
wholly be explained; nay, on the principle 
laid down in Hudibras, that 


“Still the less they understand, 
The more they admire the sleight-of-hand,” * 


many are conscious at each new disclosure 
of a diminution in the ardour of their pleas- 
ure. I must therefore warn that well-known 


character, the general reader, that I am here 4s 


embarked upon a most distasteful business: 
taking down the picture from the wall and 
looking on the back; and, like the inquiring 
child, pulling the musical cart to pieces. 


1. Choice of Words—The art of literature so 


stands apart from among its sisters, because 
the material in which the literary artist works 
is the dialect of life; hence, on the one hand, 
a strange freshness and immediacy of address 
to the public mind, which is ready prepared 


of 35 


to understand it; but hence, on the other, a 
singular limitation. The sister arts enjoy the 
use of a plastic and ductile material, like the 
modeller’s clay; literature alone is condemned 
to work in mosaic with finite and quite rigid 
words. You have seen these blocks, dear to 
the nursery: this one a pillar, that a pedi- 
ment, a third a window or a vase. It is with 
blocks of just such arbitrary size and figure 
that the literary architect is condemned to de- 
sign the palace of his art. Nor is this all; for 
since these blocks, or words, are the acknowl- 
edged currency of our daily affairs, there are 
here possible none of those suppressions by 
which other arts obtain relief, continuity, and 
vigour: no hieroglyphic touch, no smoothed 
impasto, no inscrutable shadow, as in paint- 
ing; no blank wall, as in architecture; but 
every word, phrase, sentence, and paragraph 
must move in a logical progression, and con- 
vey a definite conventional import. 

Now the first merit which attracts in the 
pages of a good writer, or the talk of a bril- 
liant conversationalist, is the apt choice and 
contrast of the words employed. It is, indeed, 
a strange art to take these blocks, rudely con- 
ceived for the purpose of the market or the 
bar, and by tact of application touch them 
to the finest meanings and distinctions, re- 
store to them their primal energy, wittily shift 
them to another issue, or make of them a 
drum to rouse the passions. But though this 
form of merit is without doubt the most sen- 
sible and seizing, it is far from being equally 
present in all writers. The effect of words in 
Shakespeare, their singular justice, significance, 
and poetic charm, is different, indeed, from the 
effect of words in Addison or Fielding. Or, to 
take an example nearer home, the words in 
Carlyle seem electrified into an energy of 
lineament, like the faces of men furiously 
moved; whilst the words in Macaulay, apt 
enough to convey his meaning, harmonious 
enough in sound, yet glide from the memory 
like undistinguished elements in a general ef- 
fect. But the first class of writers have no 
monopoly of literary merit. There is a sense 
in which Addison is superior to Carlyle; a 
sense in which Cicero is better than Tacitus, 
in which Voltaire excels Montaigne: it cer- 
tainly lies not in the choice of words; it lies 
not in the interest or value of the matter; it 
lies not in force of intellect, of poetry, or of 
humour. The three first are but infants to 
the three second; and yet each, in a particu- 
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lar point of literary art, excels his superior in 
the whole. What is that point? 

2. The Web.—Literature, although it stands 
apart by reason of the great destiny and 
general use of its medium in the affairs of 
men, is yet an art like other arts. Of these 
we may distinguish two great classes: those 
arts, like sculpture, painting, acting, which 
are representative, or, as used to be said very 
clumsily, imitative; and those, like architec- 
ture, music, and the dance, which are self- 
sufficient, and merely presentative. Each class, 
in right of this distinction, obeys principles 
apart; yet both may claim a common ground 
of existence, and it may be said with sufficient 
justice that the motive and end of any art 
whatever is to make a pattern; a pattern, it 
may be, of colours, of sounds, of changing 
attitudes, geometrical figures, or imitative 
lines; but-still a pattern. That is the plane on 
which these sisters meet; it is by this that 
they are arts; and if it be well they should at 
times forget their childish origin, addressing 
their intelligence to virile tasks, and perform- 
ing unconsciously that necessary function of 
their life, to make a pattern, it is still im- 
perative that the pattern shall be made. 

Music and literature, the two temporal 
arts, contrive their pattern of sounds in time; 
or, in other words, of sounds and pauses. 
Communication may be made in broken words, 
the business of life be carried on with sub- 
stantives alone; but that is not what we call 
literature; and the true business of the liter- 
ary artist is to plait or weave his meaning, in- 
volving it around itself; so that each sentence, 
by successive phrases, shall first come into a 
kind of knot, and then, after a moment of 
suspended meaning, solve and clear itself. In 
every properly constructed sentence there 
should be observed this knot or hitch; so that 
(however delicately) we are led to foresee, 
to expect, and then to welcome the successive 
phrases. The pleasure may be heightened by 
an element of surprise, as, very grossly, in 
the common figure of the antithesis, or, with 
much greater subtlety, where an antithesis is 
first suggested and then deftly evaded. Each 
phrase, besides, is to be comely in itself; and 
between the implication and the evolution of 
the sentence there should be a satisfying equi- 
poise of sound; for nothing more often disap- 
points the ear than a sentence solemnly and 
sonorously prepared, and hastily and weakly 
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ing and exact, for the one rule is to be in- 
finitely various; to interest, to disappoint, to 
surprise, and yet still to gratify; to be ever 
changing, as it were, the stitch, and yet still 
to give the effect of an ingenious neatness. 

The conjuror juggles with two oranges, and 
our pleasure in beholding him springs from 
this, that neither is for an instant overlooked 
or sacrificed. So with the writer. His pattern, 
which is to please the supersensual ear, is yet 
addressed, throughout and first of all, to the 
demands of logic. Whatever be the obscuri- 
ties, whatever the intricacies of the argument, 
the neatness of the fabric must not suffer, 
or the artist has been proved unequal to his 
design. And, on the other hand, no form of 
words must be selected, no knot must be 
tied among the phrases, unless knot and word 
be precisely what is wanted to forward and 
illuminate the argument; for to fail in this 
is to swindle in the game. The genius of prose 
rejects the cheville no less emphatically than 
the laws of verse; and the cheville, I should 
perhaps explain to some of my readers, is 


5 any meaningless or very watered phrase em- 


ployed to strike a balance in the sound. Pat- 
tern and argument live in each other; and it 
is by the brevity, clearness, charm, or em- 
phasis of the second, that we judge the 
strength and fitness of the first. 

Style is synthetic; and the artist, seeking, 
so to speak, a peg to plait about, takes up at 
once two or more elements or two or more 
views of the subject in hand; combines, impli- 
cates, and contrasts them; and while, in one 
sense, he was merely seeking an occasion for 
the necessary knot, he will be found, in the 
other, to have greatly enriched the meaning, 
or to have transacted the work of two sen- 
tences in the space of one. In the change 
from the successive shallow statements of the 
old chronicler to the dense and luminous flow 
of highly synthetic narrative, there is implied 
a vast amount of both philosophy and wit. The 
philosophy we clearly see, recognizing in the 
synthetic writer a far more deep and stimu- 
lating view of life, and a far keener sense of 
the generation and affinity of events. The wit 
we might imagine to be lost; but it is not so, 
for it is just that wit, these perpetual nice 
contrivances, these difficulties overcome, this 
double purpose attained, these two oranges 
kept simultaneously dancing in the air, that, 
consciously or not, afford the reader his de- 


finished. Nor should the balance be too strik- ss light. Nay, and this wit, so little recognized, 
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is the necessary organ of that philosophy 
which we so much admire. That style is 
therefore the most perfect, not, as fools say, 
which is the most natural, for the most nat- 
ural is the disjointed babble of the chronicler; s 
but which attains the highest degree of ele- 
gant and pregnant implication unobtrusively; 
or if obtrusively, then with the greatest gain 
to sense and vigour. Even the derangement of 
the phrases from their (so-called) natural 
order is luminous for the mind; and it is by 
the means of such designed reversal that the 
elements of a judgment may be most per- 
tinently marshalled, or the stages of a com- 
plicated action most perspicuously bound into 
one. 

The web, then, or the pattern: a web at 
once sensuous and logical, an elegant and 
pregnant texture: that is style, that is the 
foundation of the art of literature. Books in- 
deed continue to be read, for the interest of 
the fact or fable, in which this quality is 
poorly represented, but still it will be there. 
And, on the other hand, how many do we 
continue to peruse and reperuse with pleas- 
ure whose only merit is the elegance of tex- 
ture? I am tempted to mention Cicero; and 
since Mr. Anthony Trollope is dead, I will. 
It is a poor diet for the mind, a very colour- 
less and toothless ‘‘criticism of life’; but we 30 
enjoy the pleasure of a most intricate and 
dexterous pattern, every stitch a model at 
once of elegance and of good sense; and the 
two oranges, even if one of them be rotten, 
kept dancing with inimitable grace. 

Up to this moment I have had my eye 
mainly upon prose; for though in verse also 
the implication of the logical texture is a 
crowning beauty, yet in verse it may be dis- 
pensed with. You would think that here was 
a death-blow to all I have been saying; and 
far from that, it is but a new illustration of 
the principle involved. For if the versifier is 
not bound to weave a pattern of his own, 
it is because another pattern has been form- 4s 
ally imposed upon him by the laws of verse. 
For that is the essence of a prosody. Verse 
may be rhythmical; it may be merely allitera- 
tive; it may, like the French, depend wholly 
on the (quasi) regular recurrence of the 
rhyme; or, like the Hebrew, it may consist in 
the strangely fanciful device of repeating the 
same idea. It does not matter on what prin- 
ciple the law is based, so it be a law. It may 
be pure convention; it may have no inherent ss 
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beauty; all that we have a right to ask of 
any prosody is, that it shall lay down a pat- 
tern for the writer, and that what it lays 
down shall be neither too easy nor too hard. 
Hence it comes that it is much easier for 
men of equal facility to write fairly pleasing 
verse than reasonably interesting prose; for 
in prose the pattern itself has to be invented, 
and the difficulties first created before they 
can be solved. Hence, again, there follows the 
peculiar greatness of the true versifier: such 
as Shakespeare, Milton, and Victor Hugo, 
whom I place beside them as versifier merely, 
not as poet. These not only knit and knot the 
logical texture of the style with all the dex- 
terity and strength of prose; they not only fill 
up the pattern of the verse with infinite va- 
riety and sober wit; but they give us, besides, 
a rare and special pleasure, by the art, com- 
parable to that of counterpoint, with which 
they follow at the same time, and now con- 
trast, and now combine, the double pattern of 
the texture and the verse. Here the sounding 
line concludes; a little further on, the well- 
knit sentence; and yet a little further, and 
both will reach their solution on the same 
ringing syllable. The best that can be offered 
by the best writer of prose is to show us the 
development of the idea and the stylistic pat- 
tern proceed hand in hand, sometimes by an 
obvious and triumphant effort, sometimes 
with a great air of ease and nature. The writer 
of verse, by virtue of conquering another diffi- 
culty, delights us with a new series of tri- 


5 umphs. He follows three purposes where his 


rival followed only two; and the change is of 
precisely the same nature as that from melody 
to harmony. Or if you prefer to return to the 
juggler, behold him now, to the vastly in- 
creased enthusiasm of the spectators, juggling 
with three oranges instead of two. Thus it is: 
added difficulty, added beauty; and the pat- 
tern, with every fresh element, becoming more 
interesting in itself. 

Yet it must not be thought that verse is 
simply an addition; something is lost as well 
as something gained; and there remains 
plainly traceable, in comparing the best prose 
with the best verse, a certain broad distinc- 
tion of method in the web. Tight as the versi- 
fier may draw the knot of logic, yet for the 
ear he still leaves the tissue of the sentence 
floating somewhat loose. In prose, the sen- 
tence turns upon a pivot, nicely balanced, and 
fits into itself with an obtrusive neatness like 
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a puzzle. The ear remarks and is singly grati- 
fied by this return and balance; while in verse 
it is all diverted to the measure. To find com- 
parable passages is hard; for either the versi- 
fier is hugely the superior of the rival, or, 
if he be not, and still persist in his more 
delicate enterprise, he fails to be as widely 
his inferior. But let us select them from the 
pages of the same writer, one who was ambi- 
dexter; let us take, for instance, Rumour’s 
Prologue to the Second Part of Henry IV., a 
fine flourish of eloquence in Shakespeare’s 
second manner, and set it side by side with 
Falstaff’s praise of sherris, act iv. scene i.; 
or let us compare the beautiful prose spoken 
throughout by Rosalind and Orlando; com- 
pare, for example, the first speech of all, Or- 
lando’s speech to Adam, with what passage it 
shall please you to select—the Seven Ages 
from the same play, or even such a stave of 
nobility as Othello’s farewell to war; and still 
you will be able to perceive, if you have an 
ear for that class of music, a certain superior 
degree of organization in the prose; a com- 
pacter fitting of the parts; a balance in the 
swing and the return as of a throbbing pendu- 
lum. We must not, in things temporal, take 
from those who have little, the little that they 
have; the merits of prose are inferior, but 


they are not the same; it is a little kingdom, 30 


but an independent, 

3. Rhythm of the Phrase —Some way back, 
IT used a word which still awaits an applica- 
tion. Each phrase, I said, was to be comely; 


but what is a comely phrase? In all ideal 35 


and material points, literature, being a repre- 
sentative art, must look for analogies to 
painting and the like; but in what is technical 
and executive, being a temporal art, it must 
seek for them in music. Each phrase of each 
sentence, like an air or a recitative in music, 
should be so artfully compounded out of 
long and short, out of accented and unac- 
cenied, as to gratify the sensual ear. And of 
this the ear is the sole judge. It is impossible 
to lay down laws. Even in our accentual and 
rhythmic language no analysis can find the 
secret of the beauty of a verse; how much 
less, then, of those phrases, such as prose is 
built of, which obey no law but to be lawless 
and yet to please? The little that we know 
of verse (and for my part I owe it all to my 
friend Professor Fleeming Jenkin} is how- 
ever, particularly interesting in the present 


connection. We have been accustomed to de- 55 
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scribe the heroic line as five iambic feet, and 
to be filled with pain and confusion whenever, 
as by the conscientious school-boy, we have 
heard our own description put in practice. 
5 eal night | the dread | less An | gel un | purstied,” 
goes the school-boy; but though we close our 
ears, we cling to our definition, in spite of 
its proved and naked insufficiency. Mr. Jen- 
kin was not so easily pleased, and readily 
discovered that the heroic line consisted of 
four groups, or, if you prefer the phrase, con- 
tains four pauses: 


Io 


“All night | the dreadless | angel | unpursued.” 


Four groups, each practically uttered as one 
word: the first, in this case, an iamb; the sec- 
ond, an amphibrachys; the third, a trochee; 
and the fourth, an amphimacer; and yet our 
school-boy, with no other liberty but that of 
inflicting pain, had triumphantly scanned it as 
five lambs. Perceive, now, this fresh richness 
of intricacy in the web; this fourth orange, 
hitherto unremarkable, but still kept flying 
with the others. What had seemed to be 
one thing it now appears is two; and, like 
some puzzle in arithmetic, the verse is made 
at the same time to read in fives and to read 
in fours. 

But again, four is not necessary. We do not, 
indeed, find verses in six groups, because there 
is not room for six in the ten syllables; and 
we do not find verses of two, because one of 
the main distinctions of verse from prose 
resides in the comparative shortness of the 
group; but it is even common to find verses 
of three. Five is the one forbidden number; 
because five is the number of the feet; and if 
five were chosen, the two patterns would co- 
incide, and that opposition which is the life 
of verse would instantly be lost. We have 
here a clue to the effect of polysyllables, 
above all in Latin, where they are so common 
and make so brave an architecture in the 
s verse; for the polysyllable is a* group of Na- 

ture’s making. If but some Roman would re- 
turn from Hades (Martial, for choice), and 
tell me by what conduct of the voice these 
thundering verses should be uttered—“Aut 
Tarentum,” for a case in 
point—I feel as if I should enter at last into 
the full enjoyment of the best of human 
verses. 

But, again, the five feet are all iambic, or 
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supposed to be; by the mere count of sylla- 
bles the four groups cannot be all iambic; 
as a question of elegance, I doubt if any one 
of them requires to be so; and I am certain 
that for choice no two of them should scan 
the same. The singular beauty of the verse 
analysed above is due, so far as analysis can 
carry us, part, indeed, to the clever repetition 
of L, D, and N, but part to this variety of 
scansion in the groups. The groups which, 
like the bar in music, break up the verse for 
utterance, fall uniambically; and in declaim- 
ing a so-called iambic verse, it may so happen 
that we never utter one iambic foot. And yet 
to this neglect of the original beat there is a 
limit. 
“Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts,” 1 


is, with all its eccentricities, a good heroic 
line; for though it scarcely can be said to 
indicate the beat of the iamb, it certainly sug- 
gests no other measure to the ear. But begin 


“Mother Athens, eye of Greece,” 


d 


or merely “Mother Athens,’ and the game is 
up, for the trochaic beat has been suggested. 
The eccentric scansion of the groups is an 
adornment; but as soon as the original beat 
has been forgotten, they cease implicitly to 
be eccentric. Variety is what is sought; but 
if we destroy the original mould, one of the 
terms of this variety is lost, and we fall 
back on sameness. Thus, both as to the arith- 
metical measure of the verse, and the degree 
of regularity in scansion, we see the laws of 
prosody to have one common purpose: to 
keep alive the opposition of two schemes 
simultaneously followed; to keep them nota- 
bly apart, though still coincident; and to bal- 
ance them with such judicial nicety before the 
reader, that neither shall be unperceived and 
neither signally prevail. 

The rule of rhythm in prose is not so in- 
tricate. Here, too, we write in groups, or 
phrases, as I prefer to call them, for the prose 
phrase is greatly longer and is much more 
nonchalantly uttered than the group in verse; 
so that not only is there a greater interval of 
continuous sound between the pauses, but, 


for that very reason, word is linked more so 


readily to word by a more summary enunci- 

ation. Still, the phrase is the strict analogue 

of the group, and successive phrases, like 
1 Milton. 
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successive groups, must differ openly in length 
and rhythm. The rule of scansion in verse 
is to suggest no measure but the one in hand; 
in prose, to suggest no measure at all. Prose 
must be rhythmical, and it may be as much 
so as you will; but it must not be metrical. 
It may be anything, but it‘must not be verse. 
A single heroic line may very well pass and 
not disturb the somewhat larger stride of the 
prose style; but one following another will 
produce an instant impression of poverty, 
flatness, and disenchantment. The same lines 
delivered with the measured utterance of 
verse would perhaps seem rich in variety. By 
the more summary enunciation proper to 
prose, as to a more distant vision, these 
niceties of difference are lost. A whole verse 
is uttered as one phrase; and the ear is soon 
wearied by a succession of groups identical 
in length. The prose writer, in fact, since he 
is allowed to be so much less harmonious, is 
condemned to a perpetually fresh variety of 
movement on a larger scale, and must never 
disappoint the ear by the trot of an accepted 
metre. And this obligation is the third orange 
with which he has to juggle, the third quality 
which the prose writer must work into his 
pattern of words. It may be thought perhaps 
that this is a quality of ease rather than a 


» fresh difficulty; but such is the inherently 


rhythmical strain of the English language, 
that the bad writer—and must I take for ex- 
ample that admired friend of my boyhood, 
Captain Reid?—the inexperienced writer, as 
Dickens in his earlier attempts to be impres- 
sive, and the jaded writer, as any one may 
see for himself, all tend to fall at once into 
the production of bad blank verse. And here 
it may be pertinently asked, Why bad? And 
I suppose it might be enough to answer that 
no man ever made good verse by accident, 
and that no verse can ever sound otherwise 
than trivial when uttered with the delivery 
of prose. But we can go beyond such answers. 
The weak side of verse is the regularity of 
the beat, which in itself is decidedly less im- 
pressive than the movement of the nobler 
prose; and it is just into this weak side, and 
this alone, that our careless writer falls. A 
peculiar density and mass consequent on the 
nearness of the pauses, is one of the chief 
good qualities of verse; but this our acci- 
dental versifier, still following after the swift 
gait and large gestures of prose, does not so 
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much as aspire to imitate. Lastly, since he 
remains unconscious that he is making verse 
at all, it can never occur to him to extract 
those effects of counterpoint and opposition 
which I have referred to as the final grace 
and justification of verse, and, I may add, of 
blank verse in particular. 

4. Contents of the Phrase-—Here is a great 
deal of talk about rhythm—and naturally; 
for in our canorous language rhythm is al- 
ways at the door. But it must not be for- 
gotten that in some languages this element is 
almost, if not quite, extinct, and that in our 
own it is probably decaying. The even speech 
of many educated Americans sounds the note 
of danger. I should see it go with something 
as bitter as despair, but I should not be des- 
perate. As in verse no element, not even 
rhythm, is necessary, so, in prose also, other 
sorts of beauty will arise and take the place 
and play the part of those that we outlive. 
The beauty of the expected beat in verse, 
the beauty in prose of its larger and more 
lawless melody, patent as they are to English 
hearing, are already silent in the ears of our 
next neighbours; for in France the oratorical 
accent and the pattern of the web have al- 
most or altogether succeeded to their places; 
and the French prose writer would be as- 
tounded at the labours of his brother across 
the Channel, and how a good quarter of his 
toil, above all invita Minerva, is to avoid 
writing verse. So wonderfully far apart have 
races wandered in spirit, and so hard it is to 
understand the literature next door! 

Yet French prose is distinctly better than 
English; and French verse, above all while 
Hugo lives, it will not do to place upon one 
side. What is more to our purpose, a phrase 
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or a verse in French is easily distinguishable 4o 


as comely or uncomely. There is then another 
element of comeliness hitherto overlooked in 
this analysis: the contents of the phrase. 
Each phrase in literature is built of sounds, 
as each phrase in music consists of notes. 
One sound suggests, echoes, demands, and 
harmonizes with another; and the art of 
rightly using these concordances is the final 
art in literature. It used to be a piece of good 
advice to all young writers avoid alliteration; 
ond the advice was sound, in so far as it pre- 
vented daubing. None the less for that, was 
it abominable nonsense, and the mere raving 
of those blindest of the blind who will not 
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see. The beauty of the contents of a phrase, 
or of a sentence, depends implicitly upon 
alliteration and upon assonance. The vowel 
demands to be repeated; the consonant de- 
mands to be repeated; and both cry aloud 
to be perpetually varied. You may follow 
the adventures of a letter through any pas- 
sage that has particularly pleased you; find 
it, perhaps, denied awhile, to tantalize the 
ear; find it fired again at you in a whole 
broadside; or find it pass into congenerous 
sounds, one liquid or labial melting away into 
another. And you will find another and much 
stranger circumstance. Literature is written 
by and for two senses: a sort of internal ear, 
quick to perceive “unheard melodies”; and 
the eye, which directs the pen and deciphers 
the printed phrase. Well, even as there are 
rhymes for the eye, so you will find that 
there are assonances and alliterations; that 
where an author is running the open A, de- 
ceived by the eye and our strange English 
spelling, he will often show a tenderness for 
the flat A; and that where he is running a 
particular consonant, he will not improbably 
rejoice to write it down even when it is mute 
or bears a different value. 

Here, then, we have a fresh pattern—a 
pattern, to speak grossly, of letters—which 
makes the fourth preoccupation of the prose 
writer, and the fifth of the versifier. At times 
it is very delicate and hard to perceive, and 
then perhaps most excellent and winning (1 
say perhaps); but at times again the elements 
of this literal melody stand more boldly for- 
ward and usurp the ear. It becomes, there- 
fore, somewhat a matter of conscience to se- 
lect examples; and as I cannot very well ask 
the reader to help me, I shall do the next 
best by giving him the reason or the history 
of each selection. The two first, one in prose, 
one in verse, I chose without previous analy- 
sis, simply as engaging passages that had long 
re-echoed in my ear. 

“T cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and sees her adversary, but 
slinks out of the race where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust 
and heat.” + Down to “virtue,” the current S 
and R are both announced and repeated un- 
obtrusively, and by way of a grace-note that 
almost inseparable group PVF is given en- 

1 Milton. 
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tire. The next phrase is a period of repose, 
almost ugly in itself, both S and R still audi- 
ble, and B given as the last fulfilment of 
PVF. In the next four phrases, from “that 
never” down to “run for,” the mask is s 
thrown off, and, but for a slight repetition of 
the F and V, the whole matter turns, almost 
too obtrusively, on S and R; first S coming 
to the front, and then R. In the concluding 
phrase all these favourite letters, and evenio 
the flat A, a timid preference for which is 
just perceptible, are discarded at a blow and 
in a bundle; and to make the break more 
obvious, every word ends with a dental, and 
all but one with T, for which we have been 1s 
cautiously prepared since the beginning. The 
singular dignity of the first clause, and this 
hammer-stroke of the last, go far to make 
the charm of this exquisite sentence. But it is 
fair to own that S and R are used a little 20 
coarsely. 


“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan (KANDL) 
A stately pleasure dome 

decree, (KDLSR) 

Where Alph the sacred river % 25 
ran, (KANDLSR) 

Through caverns measure- © 
less to man, (KANLSR) 

Down to a sunless sea.’ 2 (NDLS) 


Here I have put the analysis of the main 30 
group alongside the lines; and the more it is 
looked at, the more interesting it will seem. 
But there are further niceties. In line two 
and four, the current S is most delicately 
varied with Z. In line three, the current flat 3; 
A is twice varied with the open A, already 
suggested in line two, and both times 
(“where” and “sacred”) in conjunction with 
the current R. In the same line F and V (a 
harmony in themselves, even when shorn of 4o 
their comrade P) are admirably contrasted. 
And in line four there is a marked subsidiary 
M, which again was announced in line two. I 
stop from weariness, for more might yet be 
said. 

My next example was recently quoted 
from Shakespeare as an example of the poet’s 
colour sense. Now, I do not think literature 
has anything to do with colour, or poets 
anyway the better of such a sense; and I, 
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1 As PVF wiil continue to haunt us through our 
English examples, take, by way of comparison, this 
Latin verse, of which it forms a chief adornment 
and do not hold me answerable for the all-too-Roman 
freedom of the sense: ‘Hane volo, que facilis qu 
palliolata vagatur.” ; 

2 Coleridge. 
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instantly attacked this passage, since “pur- 
ple’ was the word that had so pleased the 
writer of the article, to see if there might 
not be some literary reason for its use. It 
will be seen that I succeeded amply; and I 
am bound to say I think the passage excep- 
tional in Shakespeare—exceptional, indeed, in 
literature; but it was not I who chose it. 


“The BaRge she sat iN, like a BURNished 
throNe 
BURNt oN the water: the POOP was BeateN 
gold. * per 
PURPLe the sails and so PUR* Fuméd that 
The wiNds were love-sick with them.” 3 


It may be asked why I have put the F of 
“perfuméd” in capitals; and I reply, because 
this change from P to F is the completion 
of that from B to P, already so adroitly car- 
ried out. Indeed, the whole passage is a 
monument of curious ingenuity; and it seems 
scarce worth while to indicate the subsidiary 
Sb; wand S Wien the *samearticley=ae sec. 
ond passage from Shakespeare was quoted, 
once again as an example of his colour sense: 


“A mole cinque-spotted like the crimson drops 
IT’ the bottom of a cowslip.” 4 


It is very curious, very artificial, and not 
worth while to analyse at length: I leave it 
to the reader. But before I turn my back on 
Shakespeare, I should like to quote a pas- 
sage, for my own pleasure, and for a very 
model of every technical art: 


“But in the wind and tem- 
pest of her frown, 
Distinction with a loud 
and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows 
the light away; 
And what hath mass and 
matter by itself 
Lies rich in virtue and 
unmingled.” & 


W.P.V.5F. (st) (ow) 
W.P.F. (st) (ow) L 
Wp dee dns 1, 


W.F.L.M.A. 
Wiglbat Wy 


From these delicate and choice writers I 
turned with some curiosity to a player of 
the big drum—Macaulay. I had in hand the 
two-volume edition, and I opened at the be- 


ginning of the second volume. Here was what 
I read: 


“The violence of revolutions is generally 


3 Antony and Cleopatra. 
4 Cymbeline. 

Btihes Vi wis aniotce 

6 Troilus and Cressida. 
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proportioned to the degree of the maladmin- 
istration which has produced them. It is 
therefore not strange that the government of 
Scotland, having been during many years 
greatly more corrupt than the government of 
England, should have fallen with a far 
heavier ruin. The movement against the last 
king of the house of Stuart was in England 
conservative, in Scotland destructive. The 
English complained not of the law, but of 
the violation of the law.” 


This was plain-sailing enough; it was our old 
friend PVF, floated by the liquids in a body; 
but as I read on, and turned the page, and 
still found PVF with his attendant liquids, I 
confess my mind misgave me utterly. This 
could be no trick of Macaulay’s; it must be 
the nature of the English tongue. In a kind 


of despair, 1 turned half-way through the 2o 


volume; and coming upon his lordship deal- 
ing with General Cannon, and fresh from 
Claverhouse and Killiecrankie, here, with elu- 
cidative spelling, was my reward: 

“Meanwhile the disorders of Kannon’s 
Kamp went on inKreasing. He Kalled a 
Kouncil of war to Konsider what Kourse it 
would be advisable to taKe. But as soon as 
the Kouncil had met, a preliminary Kues- 
tion was raised. The army was almost 
eKsKlusively a Highland army. The recent 
viKtory had been won eKsKlusively by High- 
land warriors. Great chiefs who had brought 
siks or Seven hundred fighting men into the 
field did not think it fair that they should 
be outvoted by gentlemen from Ireland, and 
from the Low Kountries, who bore indeed 
King James’s Kommission, and were Kalled 
Kolonels and Kaptains, but who were Kolo- 
nels without regiments and Kaptains without 
Kompanies.” 


A moment of FV in all this world of K’s! 
It was not the English language, then, that 
was an instrument of one string, but Ma- 
caulay that was an incomparable dauber. 

It was probably from this barbaric love 
of repeating the same sound, rather than 
from any design of clearness, that he ac- 
quired his irritating habit of repeating words; 
I say the one rather than the other, because 
such a trick of the ear is deeper-seated and 
more original in man than any logical con- 
sideration. Few writers, indeed, are probably 
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this melody of letters. One, writing very dili- 
gently, and only concerned about the mean- 
ing of his words and the rhythm of his 
phrases, was struck into amazement by the 
eager triumph with which he cancelled one 
expression to substitute another. Neither 
changed the sense; both being monosyllables, 
neither could affect the scansion; and it was 
only by looking back on what he had already 
written that the mystery was solved: the 
second word contained an open A, and for 
nearly half a page he had been riding that 
vowel to the death. 

In practice, I should add, the ear is not 
always so exacting; and ordinary writers, in 
ordinary moments, content themselves with 
avoiding what is harsh, and here and there, 
upon a rare occasion, buttressing a phrase, 
or linking two together, with a patch of asso- 
nance or a momentary jingle of alliteration. 
To understand how constant is this preoccu- 
pation of good writers, even where its re- 
sults are least obtrusive, it is only necessary 
to turn to the bad. There, indeed, you will 
find cacophony supreme, the rattle of incon- 
gruous consonants only relieved by the jaw- 
breaking hiatus, and whole phrases not to be 
articulated by the powers of man. 

Conclusion—We may now briefly enumer- 
ate the elements of style. We have, peculiar 
to the prose writer, the task of keeping his 
phrases large, rhythmical, and pleasing to 
the ear, without ever allowing them to fall 
into the strictly metrical: peculiar to the 
versifier, the task of combining and contrast- 
ing his double, treble, and quadruple pat- 
tern, feet and groups, logic and metre—har- 
monious in diversity: common to both, the 
task of artfully combining the prime elements 
of language into phrases that shall be musi- 
cal in the mouth; the task of weaving their 
argument into a texture of committed phrases 
and of rounded periods—but this particularly 
binding in the case of prose: and, again com- 
mon to both, the task of choosing apt, ex- 
plicit, and communicative words. We begin 
to see now what an intricate affair is any per- 
fect passage; how many faculties, whether of 
taste or pure reason, must be held upon the 
stretch to make it; and why, when it is 
made, it should afford us so complete a 
pleasure. From the arrangement of according 
letters, which is altogether arabesque and 
sensual, up to the architecture of the elegant 


conscious of the length to which they pushs; and pregnant sentence, which is a vigorous 
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act of the pure intellect, there is scarce a 
faculty in man but has been exercised. We 
need not wonder, then, if perfect sentences 
are rare, and perfect pages rarer. 


A COLLEGE MAGAZINE 
iL 


All through my boyhood and youth, I was 
known and pointed out for the pattern of an 
idler; and yet I was always busy on my own 
private end, which was to learn to write. I 
kept always two books in my pocket, one to 
read, one to write in. As I walked, my mind 
was busy fitting what I saw with appropriate 
words; when I sat by the roadside, I would 
either read, or a pencil and a penny version- 
book would be in my hand, to note down the 
features of the scene or commemorate some 
halting stanzas. Thus I lived with words. And 
what I thus wrote was for no ulterior use, it 
was written consciously for practice. It was 
not so much that I wished to be an author 
(though I wished that too) as that I had 
vowed that I would learn to write. That was 
a proficiency that tempted me; and I prac- 
tised to acquire it, as men learn to whittle, 
in a wager with myself. Description was the 
principal field of my exercise; for to any one 
with senses there is always something worth 
describing, and town and country are but one 
continuous subject. But I worked in other 
ways also; often accompanied my walks with 
dramatic dialogues, in which I played many 
parts; and often exercised myself in writing 
down conversations from memory. 

This was all excellent, no doubt; so were 
the diaries I sometimes tried to keep, but 
always and very speedily discarded, finding 
them a school of posturing and melancholy 
self-deception. And yet this was not the most 
efficient part of my training. Good though it 
was, it only taught me (so far as I have 
learned them at all) the lower and less in- 
tellectual elements of the art, the choice of 
the essential note and the right word: things 
that to a happier constitution had perhaps 
come by nature. And regarded as training, it 
had one grave defect; for it set me no stand- 
ard of achievement. So that there was per- 
haps more profit, as there was certainly more 
effort, in my secret labours at home. When- 
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ticularly pleased me, in which a thing was 
said or an effect rendered with propriety, in 
which there was either some conspicuous force 
or some happy distinction in the style, I must 
sit down at once and set myself to ape that 
quality. I was unsuccessful, and I knew it; 
and tried again, and was again unsuccessful 
and always unsuccessful; but at least in these 
vain bouts, I got some practice in rhythm, 
in harmony, in construction and the co- 
ordination of parts. I have thus played the 
sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to Words- 
worth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to 
Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire and 
to Obermann. I remember one of these mon- 
key tricks, which was called The Vanity of 
Morals: it was to have had a second part, 
The Vanity of Knowledge; and as I had 
neither morality nor scholarship, the names 
were apt; but the second part was never at- 
tempted, and the first part was written (which 
is my reason for recalling it, ghostlike, from 
its ashes) no less than three times: first in 
the manner of Hazlitt, second in the manner 
of Ruskin, who had cast on me a passing spell, 
and third, in a laborious pasticcio of Sir 
Thomas Browne. So with my other works: 
Cain, an epic, was (save the mark!) an imi- 
tation of Sordello: Robin Hood, a tale in 
verse, took an eclectic middle course among 
the fields of Keats, Chaucer and Morris: in 
Monmouth, a tragedy, I reclined on the 
bosom of Mr. Swinburne; in my innumer- 
able gouty-footed lyrics, I followed many 
masters; in the first draft of The King’s 
Pardon, a tragedy, I was on the trail of no 
lesser man than John Webster; in the second 
draft of the same piece, with staggering versa- 
tility, I had shifted my allegiance to Congreve, 
and of course conceived my fable in a less se- 
rious vein—for it was not Congreve’s verse, 
it was his exquisite prose, that I admired and 
sought to copy. Even at the age of thirteen I 
had tried to do justice to the inhabitants of 
the famous city of Peebles in the style of the 
Book of Snobs. So I might go on for ever, 
through all my abortive novels, and down to 
my later plays, of which I think more ten- 
derly, for they were not only conceived at 
first under the bracing influence of old 
Dumas, but have met with resurrections: one, 
strangely bettered by another hand, came on 
the stage itself and was played by bodily 
actors; the other, originally known as Semira- 


ever I read a book or a passage that par- ss mis: a Tragedy, I have observed on book- 
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stalls under the alias of Prince Otto. But 
enough has been said to show by what arts 
of impersonation, and in what purely ven- 
triloquial efforts I first saw my words on 
paper. 

That, like it or not, is the way to learn 
to write; whether I have profited or not, that 
is the way. It was so Keats learned, and there 
was never a finer temperament for literature 
than Keats’s; it was so, if we could trace it 
out, that all men have learned; and that is 
why a revival of letters is always accompanied 
or heralded by a cast back to earlier and 
fresher models. Perhaps I hear some one cry 
out: But this is not the way to be original! 
It is not; nor is there any way but to be 
born so. Nor yet, if you are born original, is 
there anything in this training that shall clip 
ihe wings of your originality. There can be 
none more original than Montaigne, neither 
could any be more unlike Cicero; yet no 
craftsman can fail to see how much the one 
must have tried in his time to imitate the 
other. Burns is the very type of a prime force 
in letters: he was of all men the most imita- 
tive. Shakespeare himself, the imperial, pro- 
ceeds directly from a school. It is only from 
a school that we can expect to have good 
writers; it is almost invariably from a school 
that great writers, these lawless exceptions, 
issue. Nor is there anything here that should 
astonish the considerate. Before he can tell 
what cadences he truly prefers, the student 
should have tried all that are possible; be- 
fore he can choose and preserve a fitting key 
of words, he should long have practised the 
literary scales; and it is only after years of 
such gymnastic that he can sit down at last, 
legions of words swarming to his call, dozens 
of turns of phrase simultaneously bidding for 
his choice, and he himself knowing what he 
wants to do and (within the narrow limit of 
a man’s ability) able to do it. is 

And it is the great point of these imita- 
tions that there still shines beyond the stu- 
dent’s reach his inimitable model. Let him 
try as he please, he is still sure of failure; 
and it is a very old and a very true saying 
that failure is the only highroad to success. 
J must have had some disposition to learn; 
for I clear-sightedly condemned my own per- 
formances. I liked doing them indeed; but 
when they were done, I could see they were 
rubbish. In consequence, I very rarely showed 
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as I chose to be my confidants I must have 
chosen well, for they had the friendliness to 
be quite plain with me. “Padding,” said one. 
Another wrote: “I cannot understand why 
you do lyrics so badly.” No more could I! 
Thrice I put myself in the way of a more 
authoritative rebuff, by sending a paper to a 
magazine. These were returned; and I was 
not surprised nor even pained. If they had 
not been looked at, as (like all amateurs) I 
suspected was the case, there was no good 
in repeating the experiment; if they had been 
looked at—well, then I had not yet learned 
to write, and I must keep on learning and 
ivan? see 
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Those who try to be artists use, time after 
time, the matter of their recollections, set- 
ting and resetting little coloured memories 
of men and scenes, rigging up (it may be) 
some especial friend in the attire of a buc- 
caneer, and decreeing armies to manceuvre, or 
murder to be done, on the playground of their 
youth. But the memories are a fairy gift 
which cannot be worn out in using. After a 
dozen services in various tales, the little sun- 
bright pictures of the past still shine in the 
mind’s eye with not a lineament defaced, not 
a tint impaired. Glick und Ungliick wird 
Gesang, if Goethe pleases; yet only by end- 
less avatars, the original re-embodying after 
each. So that a writer, in time, begins to won- 
der at the perdurable life of these impres- 
sions; begins, perhaps, to fancy that he 
wrongs them when he weaves them in with 
fiction; and looking back on them with ever- 
growing kindness, puts them at last, sub- 
stantive jewels, in a setting of their own. 

One or two of these pleasant spectres I think 
I have laid. I used one but the other day: 
a little eyot of dense, freshwater sand, where 
IT once waded deep in butterburrs, delighting 
to hear the song of the river on both sides, 
and to tell myself that I was indeed and at 
last upon an island. Two of my puppets lay 
there a summer’s day, hearkening to the 
shearers at work in riverside fields and to the 
drums of the grey old garrison upon the neigh- 
bouring hill. And this was, I think, done 
rightly: the place was rightly peopled—and 
now belongs not to me but to my puppets— 


them even to my friends; and such friends ss for a time at least. In time, perhaps, the 
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puppets will grow faint; the original memory 
swim up instant as ever; and I shall once 
more lie in bed, and see the little sandy isle 
in Allan Water as it is in nature, and the 
child (that once was me) wading there in 
butterburrs; and wonder at the instancy and 
virgin freshness of that memory; and be 
pricked again, in season and out of season, by 
the desire to weave it into art. 

There is another isle in my collection, the 
memory of which besieges me. I put a whole 
family there, in one of my tales; and later 
on, threw upon its shores, and condemned to 
several days of rain and shellfish on its 
tumbled boulders, the hero of another. The 
ink is not yet faded; the sound of the sen- 
tences is still in my mind’s ear; and I am 
under a spell to write of that island again. 


I 


The little isle of Earraid lies close in to 
the south-west corner of the Ross of Mull: 
the sound of Iona on one side, across which 
you may see the isle and church of Columba; 
the open sea to the other, where you shall be 
able to mark, on a clear, surfy day, the break- 
ers running white on many sunken rocks. I 
first saw it, or first remember seeing it, 
framed in the round bull’s-eye of a cabin port, 
the sea lying smooth along its shores like the 
waters of a lake, the colourless, clear light of 
the early morning making plain its heathery 
and rocky hummocks. There stood upon it, 
in these days, a single rude house of un- 
cemented stones, approached by a pier of 
wreckwood. It must have been very early, 
for it was then summer, and in summer, in 
that latitude, day scarcely withdraws; but 
even at that hour the house was making a 
sweet smoke of peats which came to me over 
the bay, and the bare-legged daughters of the 
cotter were wading by the pier. The same day 
we visited the shores of the isle in the ship’s 
boats; rowed deep into Fiddler’s Hole, sound- 
ing as we went, and having taken stock of 
all possible accommodations, pitched on the 
northern inlet as the scene of operations. For 
it was no accident that had brought the 
lighthouse steamer to anchor in the Bay of 
Earraid. Fifteen miles away to seaward, a 
certain black rock stood environed by the 
Atlantic rollers, the outpost of the Torran 
reefs. Here was a tower to be built, and a star 


s house 


the rock was small, and hard of access, and 
far from land, the work would be one of 
years; and my father was now looking for a 
shore station, where the stones might be 


5 quarried and dressed, the men live, and the 


tender, with some degree of safety, lie at 
anchor. 

I saw Earraid next from the stern thwart 
of an Iona lugger, Sam Bough and I sitting 


1o there cheek by jowl, with our feet upon our 


baggage, in a beautiful, clear, northern sum- 
mer eve. And behold! there was now a pier 
of stone, there were rows of sheds, railways, 
travelling-cranes, a street of cottages, an iron 
for the resident engineer, wooden 
bothies for the men, a stage where the courses 
of the tower were put together experimentally, 
and behind the settlement a great gash in the 
hillside where granite was quarried. In the bay, 


zo the steamer lay at her moorings. All day long 


there hung about the place the music of 
chinking tools; and even in the dead of night, 
the watchman carried his lantern to and fro 
in the dark settlement, and could light the 


25 pipe of any midnight muser. It was, above all, 


strange to see Earraid on the Sunday, when 
the sound of the tools ceased and there fell 
a crystal quiet. All about the green compound 
men would be sauntering in their Sunday’s 


30 best, walking with those lax joints of the re- 


posing toiler, thoughtfully smoking, talking 
small, as if in honour of the stillness, or 
hearkening to the wailing of the gulls. And 
it was strange to see our Sabbath services, 


35 held, as they were, in one of the bothies, with 


Mr. Brebner reading at a table, and the con- 
gregation perched about in the double tier of 
sleeping bunks; and to hear the singing of 
the psalms, “the chapters,” the inevitable 


4o Spurgeon’s sermon, and the old, eloquent 


lighthouse prayer. 

In fine weather, when by the spy-glass on 
the hill the sea was observed to run low upon 
the reef, there would be a sound of prepara- 


+5 tion in the very early morning; and before 


the sun had risen from behind Ben More, the 
tender would steam out of the bay. Over 
fifteen sea-miles of the great blue Atlantic 
rollers she ploughed her way, trailing at her 


so tail a brace of wallowing stone-lighters. The 


open ocean widened upon either board, and 
the hills of the mainland began to go down 
on the horizon, before she came to her un- 
homely destination, and lay-to at last where 


lighted, for the conduct of seamen. But asss the rock clapped its black head above the 
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swell, with the tall iron barrack on its spider 
legs, and the truncated tower, and the cranes 
waving their arms, and the smoke of the 
engine-fire rising in the mid-sea. An ugly reef 
is this of the Dhu Heartach; no pleasant as- 
semblage of shelves, and pools, and creeks, 
about which a child might play for a whole 
summer without weariness, like the Bell Rock 
or the Skerryvore, but one oval nodule of 
black-trap, sparsely bedabbled with an in- 
conspicuous fucus, and alive in every crevice 
with a dingy insect between a slater and a 
bug. No other life was there but that of sea- 
birds, and of the sea itself, that here ran like 
a mill-race, and growled about the outer reef 
for ever, and ever and again, in the calmest 
weather, roared and spouted on the rock it- 
self. Times were different upon Dhu Heartach 
when it blew, and the night fell dark, and the 
neighbour- lights of Skerryvore and Rhu-val 
were quenched in fog, and the men sat 
prisoned high up in their iron drum, that then 
resounded with the lashing of the sprays. Fear 
sat with them in their sea-beleaguered dwell- 
ing; and the colour changed in anxious faces 
when some greater billow struck the barrack, 
and its pillars quivered and sprang under the 
blow. It was then that the foreman builder, 
Mr. Goodwillie, whom I see before me still 


H 


20 


20 So, 


faring Norsemen, and Columba’s priests. The 
earthy savour of the bog plants, the rude dis- 
order of the boulders, the inimitable seaside 
brightness of the air, the brine and the iodine, 
5 the lap of the billows among the weedy reefs, 
the sudden springing up of a great run of 
dashing surf along the sea-front of the isle, 
all that I saw and felt my predecessors must 
have seen and felt with scarce a difference. I 
to steeped myself in open air and in past ages. 


“Delightful would it be to me to be in Uchd 
Ailiun 
On the pinnacle of a rock, 
That I might often see 
5 The face of the ocean; 
That I might hear the song of the wonderful 
birds, 
Source of happiness; 
That I might hear the thunder of the crowding 
waves 
Upon the rocks: 
At times at work without compulsion— 
This would be delightful; 
At times plucking dulse from the rocks; 
At times at fishing.” 
about the next island of Iona, 
sang Columba himself twelve hundred 
years before. And so might I have sung of 
Earraid. 
And all the while I was aware that this 


in his rock-habit of undecipherable rags, 30 life of sea-bathing and sun-burning was for me 


would get his fiddle down and strike up human 
minstrelsy amid the music of the storm. But 
it was in sunshine only that I saw Dhu Heart- 
ach; and it was in sunshine, or the yet lovelier 


but a holiday. In that year cannon were roar- 
ing for days together on French battlefields; 
and I would sit in my isle (I call it mine, 
after the use of lovers) and think upon the 


summer afterglow, that the steamer would re- 35 war, and the loudness of these far-away bat- 


turn to Earraid, ploughing an enchanted sea; 
the obedient lighters, relieved of their deck 
cargo, riding in her wake more quietly; and 
the steersman upon each, as she rose on the 


tles, and the pain of the men’s wounds, and 
the weariness of their marching. And I would 
think too of that other war which is as old as 
mankind, and is indeed the life of man: the 


long swell, standing tall and dark against the 4° unsparing war, the grinding slavery of com- 


shining west. 
II 3 


But it was in Earraid itself that I de- 
lighted chiefly. The lighthouse 
scarce encroached beyond its fences; over the 
top of the first brae the ground was all virgin, 
the world all shut out, the face of things un- 
changed by any of man’s doings. Here was 
no living presence, save for the limpets on 
the rocks, for some old, grey, rain-beaten ram 
that I might rouse out of a ferny den be- 
twixt two boulders, or for the haunting and 
the piping of the gulls. It was older than man; 


petition; the toil of seventy years, dear- 
bought bread, precarious honour, the perils 
and pitfalls, and the poor rewards. It was a 
long look forward; the future summoned me 


settlement 45 as with trumpet calls, it warned me back as 


with a voice of weeping and beseeching; and 
I thrilled and trembled on the brink of life, 
like a childish bather on the beach. 

There was another young man on Earraid 


soin these days, and we were much together, 


bathing, clambering on the boulders, trying 
to sail a boat and spinning round instead in 
the oily whirlpools of the roost. But the most 
part of the time we spoke of the great un- 


it was found so by incoming Celts, and sea- ss charted desert of our future; wondering to- 
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gether what should there befall us; hearing mighty and ancient fortress on the brink of 
with surprise the sound of our own voices in one; coves between—now charmed into sun- 
the empty vestibule of youth. As far, and as shine quiet, now whistling with wind and 
hard, as it seemed then to look forward to the clamorous with bursting surges; the dens and 
grave, so far it seems now to look backward s sheltered hollows redolent of thyme and south- 
upon these emotions; so hard to recall justly ernwood, the air at the cliffs edge brisk and 
that loath submission, as of the sacrificial bull, clean and pungent of the sea—in front of all, 
with which we stooped our necks under the the Bass Rock, tilted seaward like a doubtful 
yoke of destiny. I met my old companion but _bather, the surf ringing it with white, the 
the other day; I cannot tell of course what he 10 solan-geese hanging round its summit like a 
was thinking; but, upon my part, I was great and glittering smoke. This choice piece 
wondering to see us both so much at home, of seaboard was_ sacred, besides, to the 
and so composed and sedentary in the world; wrecker; and the Bass, in the eye of fancy, 
and how much we had gained, and how much _ still flew the colours of King James; and in 
we had lost, to attain to that composure; and 1s the ear of fancy the arches of Tantallon still 
which had been upon the whole our best rang with horseshoe iron, and echoed to the 
estate: when we sat there prating sensibly like commands of Bell-the-Cat. 


men of some experience, or when we shared There was nothing to mar your days, if 
our timorous and hopeful counsels in a west- you were a boy summering in that part, but 
ern islet. zo the embarrassment of pleasure. You might 
golf if you wanted; but I seem to have been 

THE LANTERN-BEARERS better employed. You might secrete yourself 

I in the Lady’s Walk, a certain sunless dingle of 


elders, all mossed over by the damp as green 

These boys congregated every autumn about 25 as grass, and dotted here and there by the 
a certain easterly fisher-village, where they stream-side with roofless walls, the cold homes 
tasted in a high degree the glory of existence. of anchorites. To fit themselves for life, and 
The place was created seemingly on purpose with a special eye to acquire the art of smok- 
for the diversion of young gentlemen. A street ing, it was even common for the boys to har- 
or two of houses, mostly red and many of 30 bour there; and you might have seen a single 
them tiled; a number of fine trees clustered penny pickwick, honestly shared in lengths 
about the manse and the kirkyard, and turn- with a blunt knife, bestrew the glen with these 
ing the chief street into a shady alley; many apprentices. Again, you might join our fishing- 
little gardens more than usually bright with parties, where we sat perched as thick as 
flowers; nets a-drying, and fisher-wives scold- 3s solan-geese, a covey of little anglers, boy and 
ing in the backward parts; a smell of fish, a girl, angling over each other’s heads, to the 
genial smell of seaweed; whiffs of blowing much entanglement of lines and loss of pod- 
sand at the street-corners; shops with golf- leys and consequent shrill recrimination—shrill 
balls and bottled lollipops; another shop with as the geese themselves. Indeed, had that been 
penny pickwicks (that remarkable cigar) and 40 all, you might have done this often: but 
the London Journal, dear to me for its star- though fishing be a fine pastime, the podley 
tling pictures, and a few novels, dear for their is scarce to be regarded as a dainty for the 
suggestive names: such, as well as memory table; and it was a point of honour that a boy 
serves me, were the ingredients of the town. should eat all that he had taken. Or again, you 
These, you are to conceive posted on a spit 4s might climb the Law, where the whale’s jaw- 
between two sandy bays, and sparsely flanked bone stood landmark in the buzzing wind 
with villas—enough for the boys to lodge in and behold the face of many counties, and the 
with their subsidiary parents, not enough (not smoke and spires of many towns ‘and the 
yet enough) to cocknify the scene: a haven sails of distant ships. You might bathe now in 
in the rocks in front: in front of that, a file 50 the flaws of fine weather, that we pathetically 
of grey islets: to the left, endless links and call our summer, now in a gale of wind, with 
sand-wreaths, a wilderness of hiding-holes, the sand scourging your bare hide your clothes 
alive with popping rabbits and soaring gulls: thrashing abroad from undermeath their 
to the right, a range of seaward crags, one guardian stone, the froth of the great breakers 
rugged brow beyond another; the ruins of ass casting you headlong ere it had drowned your 
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knees. Or you might explore the tidal rocks, 
above all in the ebb of springs, when the 
very roots of the hills were for the nonce dis- 
covered; foilowing my leader from one group 
to another, groping in slippery tangle for the 
wreck of ships, wading in pools after the 
abominable creatures of the sea, and ever with 
an eye cast packward on the march of the 
tide and the menaced line of your retreat. 
And then you might go Crusoeing, a word that 
covers all extempore eating in the open air: 
digging perhaps a house under the margin of 
the links, kindling a fire of the sea-ware, and 
cooking apples there—if they were truly ap- 
ples, for I sometimes suppose the merchants 
must have played us off with some inferior 
and quite local fruit, capable of resolving, in 
the neighbourhood of fire, into mere sand and 
smoke and_iodine; or perhaps pushing to Tan- 
tallon, you might lunch on sandwiches and 
visions in the grassy court, while the wind 
hummed in the crumbling turrets; or clamber- 
ing along the coast, eat geans! (the worst, 
J must suppose, in Christendom) from an ad- 


in the dread hour of the dusk, as we were 
clambering on the garden-walls, opened a win- 
dow in that house of mortality and cursed us 
in a shrill voice and with a marrowy choice of 
5 language. It was a pair of very colourless 
urchins that fled down the lane from this re- 
markable experience! But I recall with a more 
doubtful sentiment, compounded out of fear 
and exultation, the coil of equinoctial tem- 


ro pests; trumpeting squalls, scouring flaws of 


rain; the boats with their reefed lugsails scud- 
ding for the harbour mouth, where danger 
lay, for it was hard to make when the wind 
had any east in it; the wives clustered with 
15 blowing shawls at the pier-head, where (if 
fate was against them) they might see boat 
and husband and sons—their whole wealth and 
their whole family—engulfed under their eyes; 
and (what I saw but once) a troop of neigh- 


20 bours forcing such an unfortunate homeward, 


and she squalling and battling in their midst, 

a figure scarcely human, a tragic Menad. 
These are things that I recall with interest; 

but what my memory dwells upon the most, 


venturous gean-tree that had taken root under 2s I have been all this while withholding. It was 


a cliff, where it was shaken with an ague of 
east wind, and silvered after gales with salt, 
and grew so foreign among its bleak surround- 
ings that to eat of its produce was an adven- 
ture in itself. 

There are mingled some dismal memories 
with so many that were joyous. Of the fisher- 
wife, for instance, who had cut her throat at 
Canty Bay; and of how I ran with the other 


a sport peculiar to the place, and indeed to 
a week or so of our two months’ holiday 
there. Maybe it still flourishes in its native 
spot; for boys and their pastimes are swayed 


30 by periodic forces inscrutable to man; so that 


tops and marbles reappear in their due sea- 
son, regular like the sun and moon; and the 
harmless art of knucklebones has seen the fall 
of the Roman empire and the rise of the 


children to the top of the Quadrant, and be- 35 United States. It may still flourish in its 


held a posse of silent people escorting a cart, 
and on the cart, bound in a chair, her throat 
bandaged, and the bandage al! bloody—hor- 
ror!—the fisher-wife herself, who continued 


native spot, but nowhere else, I am_per- 
suaded; for I tried myself to introduce it on 
Tweedside, and was defeated lamentably; its 
charm being quite local, like a country wine 


thenceforth to hag-ride my thoughts, and even 40 that cannot be exported. 


to-day (as I recall the scene) darkens day- 
light. She was lodged in the little old jail 
in the chief street; but whether or no she 
died there, with a wise terror of the worst, 


The idle manner of it was this:— 

Toward the end of September, when school- 
time was drawing near and the nights were 
already black, we would begin to sally from 


I never inquired. She had been tippling; it was +s our respective villas, each equipped with a tin 


but a dingy tragedy; and it seems strange 
and hard that, after all these years, the poor 
crazy sinner should be still pilloried on her 
cart in the scrap-book of my memory. Nor 


bull’s-eye lantern. The thing was so well 
known that it had worn a rut in the com- 
merce of Great Britain; and the grocers, about 
the due time, began to garnish their windows 


shall I readily forget a certain house in the 5° with our particular brand of luminary. We 


Quadrant where a visitor died, and a dark old 
woman continued to dwell alone with the dead 
body; nor how this old woman conceived a 
hatred to myself and one of my cousins, and 


1 Wild cherries. 


wore them buckled to the waist upon a cricket 
belt, and over them, such was the rigour of 
the game, a buttoned top-coat. They smelled 
noisomely of blistered tin; they never burned 


55 aright, though they would always burn our 
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fingers; their use was naught; the pleasure of 
them merely fanciful; and yet a boy with a 
bull’s-eye under his top-coat asked for noth- 
ing more. The fishermen used lanterns about 
their boats, and it was from them, I suppose, 
that we had got the hint; but theirs were 
not bull’s-eyes, nor did we ever play at being 
fishermen. The police carried them at their 
belts, and we had plainly copied them in that; 
yet we did not pretend to be policemen. 
Burglars, indeed, we may have had some 
haunting thoughts of; and we had certainly an 
eye to past ages when lanterns were more 
common, and to certain story-books in which 
we had found them to figure very largely. 
But take it for all in all, the pleasure of the 
thing was substantive; and to be a boy with 
a bull’s-eye under his top-coat was good 
enough for us. 


When two of these asses met, there would 2 


be an anxious “Have you got your lantern?” 
and a gratified “Yes!” That was the shibbo- 
leth, and very needful too; for, as it was 
the rule to keep our glory contained, none 
could recognize a lantern-bearer, unless (like 
the pole-cat) by the smell. Four or five would 
sometimes climb into the belly of a ten-man 
lugger, with nothing but the thwarts above 
them—for the cabin was usually locked, or 
choose out some hollow of the links where 
the wind might whistle overhead. There the 
coats would be unbuttoned and the bull’s-eyes 
discovered; and in the chequering glimmer, 
under the huge windy hall of the night, and 
cheered by a rich steam of toasting tinware, 
these fortunate young gentlemen would crouch 
together in the cold sand of the links or on 
the scaly bilges of the fishing-boat, and delight 
themselves with inappropriate talk. Woe is 
me that I may not give some specimens— 
some of their foresights of life, or deep in- 
quiries into the rudiments of man and nature, 
these were so fiery and so innocent, they were 
so richly silly, so romantically young. But 
the talk, at any rate, was but a condiment; 
and these gatherings themselves only acci- 
dents in the career of the lantern-bearer. The 
essence of this bliss was to walk by yourself 
in the black night; the slide shut, the top- 
coat buttoned; not a ray escaping, whether 
to conduct your footsteps or to make your 
glory public: a mere pillar of darkness in the 
dark; and all the while, deep down in the 
privacy of your fool’s heart, to know you 


og 


mn 


10 


15 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


had a bull’s-eye at your belt, and to exult and 
sing over the knowledge. 


II 


It is said that a poet has died young in the 
breast of the most stolid. It may be con- 
tended, rather, that this (somewhat minor) 
bard in almost every case survives, and is the 
spice of life to his possessor. Justice is not 
done to the versatility and the unplumbed 
childishness of man’s imagination. His life 
from without may seem but a rude mound of 
mud; there will be some golden chamber at 
the heart of it, in which he dwells delighted; 
and for as dark as his pathway seems to the 
observer, he will have some kind of a bull’s- 
eye at his belt. 

It would be hard to pick out a career more 
cheerless than that of Dancer, the miser, as 
he figures in the “Old Bailey Reports,” a prey 
to the most sordid persecutions, the butt of 
his neighbourhood, betrayed by his hired man, 
his house beleaguered by the impish school- 
boy, and he himself grinding and fuming and 
impotently fleeing to the law against these pin- 
pricks. You riarvel at first that any one should 
willingly prolong a life so destitute of charm 
and dignity; and then you call to memory 
that had he chosen, had he ceased to be a 
miser, he could have been freed at once from 
these trials, and might have built himself a 
castle and gone escorted by a squadron. For 
the love of more recondite joys, which we 
cannot estimate, which, it may be, we should 
envy, the man had willingly foregone both 
comfort and consideration. “His mind to him 
a kingdom was”; and sure enough, digging 
into that mind, which seems at first a dust- 
heap, we unearth some priceless jewels. For 
Dancer must have had the love of power and 
the disdain of using it, a noble character in 
itself; disdain of many pleasures, a chief part 
of what is commonly called wisdom; disdain 
of the inevitable end, that finest trait of man- 
kind; scorn of men’s opinions, another ele- 
ment of virtue; and at the back of all, a 
conscience just like yours and mine, whin- 
ing like a cur, swindling like a thimble-rigger, 
but still pointing (there or thereabout) to 
some conventional standard. Here were a cab- 
inet portrait to which Hawthorne perhaps had 
done justice; and yet not Hawthorne either, 
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for he was mildly minded, and it lay not in 
him to create for us that throb of the miser’s 
pulse, his fretful energy of gusto, his vast 
arms of ambition clutching in he knows not 
what: insatiable, insane, a god with a muck- 
rake. Thus, at least, looking in the bosom of 
the miser, consideration detects: the poet in 
tne full tide of life, with more, indeed, of the 
poetic fire than usually goes to epics; and 
tracing that mean man about his cold hearth, 
and to and fro in his discomfortable house, 
spies within him a blazing bonfire of delight. 
And so with others, who do not live by bread 
alone, but by some cherished and perhaps fan- 
tastic pleasure; who are meat salesmen to the 
external eye, and possibly to themselves are 
Shakespeares, Napoleons, or Beethovens; who 
have not one virtue to rub against another in 
the field of active life, and yet perhaps, in 
the life of contemplation, sit with the saints. 
We see them on the street, and we can count 
their buttons; but heaven knows in what the, 
pride themselves! heaven knows where they 
have set their treasure! 

There is one fable that touches very near 
the quick of life: the fable of the monk who 
passed into the woods, heard a bird break 
into song, hearkened for a trill or two, and 
found himself on his return a stranger at his 
convent gates; for he had been absent fifty 
years, and of all his comrades there survived 
but one to recognize him. It is not only in the 
woods that this enchanter carols, though per- 
haps he is native there. He sings in the most 
doleful places. The miser hears him and 
chuckles, and the days are moments. With no 
more apparatus than an ill-smelling lantern 
I have evoked him on the naked links. All 
life that is not merely mechanical is spun out 
of two strands: seeking for that bird and hear- 
ing him. And it is just this that makes life se 
hard to value, and the delight of each so in- 
communicable. And just a knowledge of this, 
and a remembrance of those fortunate hours 
in which the bird has sung to us, that fills us 
with such wonder when we turn the pages of 
the realist. There, to be sure, we find a pic- 
ture of life in so far as it consists of mud and 
of old iron, cheap desires and cheap fears, that 
which we are ashamed to remember and 
that which we are careless whether we forget; 
but of the note of that time-devouring night- 
ingale we hear no news. 

The case of these writers of romance is 
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most obscure. They have been boys and 
youths; they have lingered outside the win- 
dow of the beloved, who was then most prob- 
ably writing to some one else; they have sat 
before a sheet of paper, and felt themselves 
mere continents of congested poetry, not one 
line of which would flow; they have walked 
alone in the woods, they have walked in 
cities under the countless lamps; they have 
been to sea, they have hated, they have feared, 
they have longed to knife a man, and maybe 
done it; the wild taste of life has stung their 
palate. Or, if you deny them all the rest, one 
pleasure at least they have tasted to the full— 
their books are there to prove it—the keen 
pleasure of successful literary composition. 
And yet they fill the globe with volumes, 
whose cleverness inspires me with despairing 
admiration, and whose consistent falsity to all 
1 care to call existence, with despairing wrath. 
If I had no better hope than to continue to 
revolve among the dreary and petty busi- 
nesses, and to be moved by the paltry hopes 
and fears with which they surround and ani- 
mate their heroes, I declare I would die now. 
But there has never an hour of mine gone 
quite so dully yet; if it were spent waiting 
at a railway junction, I would have some 
scattering thoughts, I could count some grains 
of memory, compared to which the whole of 
one of these romances seems but dross. 
These writers would retort (if I take them 
properly) that this was very true; that it 
was the same with themselves and other per- 
sons of (what they call) the artistic tempera- 
ment; that in this we were exceptional, and 
should apparently be ashamed of ourselves; 
but that our works must deal exclusively with 
(what they call) the average man, who was a 
prodigious dull fellow, and quite dead to all 
but the paltriest considerations. I accept the 
issue. We can only know others by ourselves. 
The artistic temperament (a plague on the ex- 
pression!) does not make us different from 
our fellow-men, or it would make us incapable 
of writing novels; and the average man (a 
murrain on the word!) is just like you and 
me, or he would not be average. It was 
Whitman who stamped a kind of Birmingham 
sacredness upon the latter phrase; but Whit- 
man knew very well, and showed very nobly, 
that the average man was full of joys and 
full of a poetry of his own. And this harping 
on life’s dulness and man’s meanness is a 
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loud profession of incompetence; it is one of 

two things: the cry of the blind eye, 7 cannot 

see, or the complaint of the dumb tongue, 

I cannot utter. To draw a life without de- 

lights is to prove I have not realized it. To 5 
picture a man without some sort of poetry 
—well, it goes near to prove my case, for it 
shows an author may have little enough. To 
see Dancer only as a dirty, old, small-minded, 
impotently fuming man, in a dirty house, be- 
sieged by Harrow boys, and probably beset 
by small attorneys, is to show myself as keen 
an observer as... the Harrow boys. But 
these young gentlemen (with a more becom- 
ing modesty) were content to pluck Dancer 
by the coat-tails; they did not suppose they 
had surprised his secret or could put him 
living in a book: and it is there my error 
would have lain. Or say that in the same 
romance—I continue to call these books ro- 
mances, in the hope of giving pain—say that 
in the same romance, which now begins really 
to take shape, I should leave to speak of 
Dancer, and follow instead the Harrow boys; 
and say that I came on some such business 
as that of my lantern-bearers on the links; 
and described the boys as very cold, spat upon 
by flurries of rain, and drearily surrounded, 
all of which they were; and their talk as 


silly and indecent, which it certainly was. I 3° 


might upon these lines, and had I Zola’s gen- 
ius, turn out, in a page or so, a gem of literary 
art, render the lantern-light with the touches 
of a master, and lay on the indecency with 


the ungrudging hand of love; and when all 35 


was done, what a triumph would my picture 
be of shallowness and dulness! how it would 
have missed the point! how it would have be- 
lied the boys! To the ear of the stenographer, 


the talk is merely silly and indecent; but 4° 


ask the boys themselves, and they are dis- 
cussing (as it is highly proper they should) 
the possibilities of existence. To the eye of 
the observer they are wet and cold and drearily 


10 


20 


25 


inwards of psychology. It may consist with 
perpetual failure, and find exercise in the 
continued chase. It has so little bond with 
externals (such as the observer scribbles in 
his note-book) that it may even touch them 
not; and the man’s true life, for which he 
consents to live, lie altogether in the field of 
fancy. The clergyman, in his spare hours, may 
be winning battles, the farmer sailing ships, 
the banker reaping triumph in the arts: all 
leading another life, plying another trade from 
that they chose; like the poet’s housebuilder, 
who, after all is cased in stone, 


“By his fireside, as impotent fancy prompts, 
Rebuilds it to his liking.” 


In such a case the poetry runs underground. 
The observer (poor soul, with his documents! ) 
is all abroad. For to look at the man is but 
to court deception. We shall see the trunk 
from which he draws his nourishment; but he 
himself is above and abroad in the green dome 
of foliage, hummed through by winds and 
nested in by nightingales. And the true realism 
were that of the poets, to climb up after 
him like a squirrel, and catch some glimpse 
of the heaven for which he lives. And the true 
realism, always and everywhere, is that of 
the poets: to find out where joy resides, and 
give it a voice far beyond singing. 

For to miss the joy is to miss all. In the 
joy of the actors lies the sense of any action. 
That is the explanation, that the excuse. To 
one who has not the secret of the lanterns, 
the scene upon the links is meaningless. And 
hence the haunting and truly spectral un- 
reality of realistic books. Hence, when we 
read the English realists, the incredulous won- 
der with which we observe the hero’s con- 
stancy under the submerging tide of dul- 
ness, and how he bears up with his jibbing 
sweetheart, and endures the chatter of idiot 
girls, and stands by his whole unfeatured 
wilderness of an existence, instead of seeking 


surrounded; but ask themselves, and they are 45 relief in drink or foreign travel. Hence in the 


in the heaven of a recondite pleasure, the 
ground of which is an ill-smelling lantern. 


Il 


French, in that meat-market of middle-aged 
sensuality, the disgusted surprise with which 
we see the hero drift sidelong, and practically 
quite untempted, into every description of 


50 misconduct and dishonour. In each, we miss 


For, to repeat, the ground of a man’s joy 
is often hard to hit. It may hinge at times 
upon a mere accessory, like the lantern, it 


the personal poetry, the enchanted atmos- 
phere, that rainbow work of fancy that clothes 
what is naked and seems to ennoble what is 
base; in each, life falls dead like dough, in- 


may reside, like Dancer’s, in the mysterious ss stead of soaring away like a balloon into the 
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colours of the sunset; each is true, each incon- 
ceivable; for no man lives in the external 
truth, among salts and acids, but in the warm, 
phantasmagoric chamber of his brain, with 
the painted windows and the storied walls. 

Of this falsity we have a recent example 
from a man who knows far better—Tolstoi’s 
Powers of Darkness. Here is a piece full of 
force and truth, yet quite untrue. For before 
Mikita was led into so dire a situation he was 
tempted, and temptations are beautiful at 
least in part; and a work which dwells on the 
ugliness of crime and gives no hint of any 
loveliness in the temptation, sins against the 
modesty of life, and even when a Tolstoi 
writes it, sinks to melodrama. The peasants 
are not understood; they saw their life in 
fairer colours; even the deaf girl was clothed 
in poetry for Mikita, or he had never fallen. 
And so, once again, even an Old Bailey melo- 
drama, without some brightness of poetry and 
lustre of existence, falls into the inconceivable 
and ranks with fairy tales. 


IV 


In nobler books we are moved with some- 
thing like the emotions of life; and this emo- 
tion is very variously provoked. We are so 
moved when Levine labours in the field, when 
André sinks beyond emotion, when Richard 
Feverel and Lucy Desborough meet beside 
the river, when Antony, “not cowardly, puts 
off his helmet,’ when Kent has infinite pity on 
the dying Lear, when, in Dostoieffsky’s Des- 
pised and Rejected, the uncomplaining hero 
drains his cup of suffering and virtue. These 
are notes that please the great heart of man. 
Not only love, and the fields, and the bright 
face of danger, but sacrifice and death and 
unmerited suffering humbly supportéd, touch 
in us the vein of the poetic. We love to think 
of them, we long to try them, we are humbly 
hopeful that we may prove heroes also. 

We have heard, perhaps, too much of lesser 
matters. Here is the door, here is the open 
air. Ztur in antiquam silvam. 
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ness, not even peace of conscience, crowns our 
ineffectual efforts to do well. Our frailties are 
invincible, our virtues barren; the battle goes 
sore against us to the going down of the sun. 
The canting moralist tells us of right and 
wrong; and we look abroad, even on the face 
of our small earth, and find them change with 
every climate, and no country where some ac- 
tion is not honoured for a virtue and none 
where it is not branded for a vice; and we 
look in our experience, and find no vital con- 
gruity in the wisest rules, but at the best a 
municipal fitness. It is not strange if we are 
tempted to despair of good. We ask too much. 
Our religions and moralities have been 
trimmed to flatter us, till they are all emascu- 
late and sentimentalized, and only please and 
weaken. Truth is of a rougher strain. In the 
harsh face of life, faith can read a bracing 
gospel. The human race is a thing more an- 
cient than the ten commandments; and the 
bones and revolutions of the Kosmos, in whose 
joints we are but moss and fungus, more an- 
cient still. 


I 


Of the Kosmos in the last resort, science 
reports many doubtful things and all of them 
appalling. There seems no substance to this 
solid globe on which we stamp: nothing but 
symbols and ratios. Symbols and ratios carry 
us and bring us forth and beat us down; 
gravity that swings the incommensurable suns 
and worlds through space, is but a figment 
varying inversely as the squares of distances; 
and the suns and world themselves, imponder- 
able figures of abstraction, NH, and H,0O. 
Consideration dares not dwell upon this view; 
that way madness lies; science carries us into 
zones of speculation, where there is no habita- 
ble city for the mind of man. 

But take the Kosmos with a grosser faith, 
as our senses give it us. We behold space 
sown with rotatory islands, suns and worlds 
and the shards and wrecks of systems: some, 
like the sun, still blazing; some rotting, like 
the earth; others, like the moon, stable in 
desolation. All of these we take to be made 
of something we call matter: a thing which no 
analysis can help us to conceive; to whose 
incredible properties no familiarity can rec- 
oncile our minds. This stuff, when not puri- 


and are disappointed; not success, not happi- ss fied by the lustration of fire, rots uncleanly 
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into something we call life; seized through all 
its atoms with a pediculous malady; swelling 
in tumours that become independent, some- 
times even (by an abhorrent prodigy) locomo- 
tory; one splitting into millions, millions co- s 
hering into one, as the malady proceeds 
through varying stages. This vital putrescence 
of the dust, used as we are to it, yet strikes 
us with occasional disgust, and the profusion 
of worms in a piece of ancient turf, or the air 
of a marsh darkened with insects, will some- 
times check our breathing so that we aspire 
for cleaner places. But none is clean: the 
moving sand is infected with lice; the pure 
spring, where it bursts out of the mountain, 
is a mere issue of worms; even in the hard 
rock the crystal is forming. 

In two main shapes this eruption covers 
the countenance of the earth: the animal and 
the vegetable: one in some degree the inver- 
sion of the other: the second rooted to the 
spot; the first coming detached out of its 
natal mud, and scurrying abroad with the 
myriad feet of insects or towering into the 
heavens on the wings of birds: a thing so in- 
conceivable that, if it be well considered, the 
heart stops. To what passes with the anchored 
vermin, we have little clue: doubtless they 
have their joys and sorrows, their delights 
and killing agonies: it appears not how. But 30 
of the locomotory, to which we ourselves be- 
long, we can tell more. These share with us 
a thousand miracles: the miracles of sight, 
of hearing, of the projection of sound, things 
that bridge space; the miracles of memory 
and reason, by which the present is conceived, 
and when it is gone, its image kept living in 
the brains of man and brute; the miracle 
of reproduction, with its imperious desires 
and staggering consequences. And to put the 
last touch upon this mountain mass of the 
revolting and the inconceivable, all these prey 
upon each other, lives tearing other lives in 
pieces, cramming them inside themselves, and 
by that summary process, growing fat: the 
vegetarian, the whale, perhaps the tree, not 
less than the lion of the desert; for the vege- 
tarian is only the eater of the dumb. 

Meanwhile our rotatory island loaded with 
predatory life, and more drenched with blood, 
both animal and vegetable, than ever mutinied 
ship, scuds through space with unimaginable 
speed, and turns alternate cheeks to the re- 
verberation of a blazing world, ninety million 
miles away. 
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II 


What a monstrous spectre is this man, the 
disease of the agglutinated dust, lifting al- 
ternate feet or lying drugged with slumber; 
killing, feeding, growing, bringing forth small 
copies of himself; grown upon with hair like 
grass, fitted with eyes that move and glitter in 
his face; a thing to set children screaming ;— 
and yet looked at nearlier, known as his fellows 
know him, how surprising are his attributes! 
Poor soul, here for so little, cast among so 
many hardships, filled with desires so incom- 
mensurate and so inconsistent, savagely sur- 
rounded, savagely descended, irremediably 
condemned to prey upon his fellow lives: who 
should have blamed him had he been of a 
piece with his destiny and a being merely bar- 
barous? And we look and behold him instead 
filled with imperfect virtues: infinitely child- 
ish, often admirably valiant, often touchingly 
kind; sitting down, amidst his momentary 
life, to debate of right and wrong and the 
attributes of the deity; rising up to do battle 
for an egg or die for an idea; singling out 
his friends and his mate with cordial affection; 
bringing forth in pain, rearing with long-suf- 
fering solicitude, his young. To touch the 
heart of his mystery, we find in him one 
thought, strange to the point of lunacy: the 
thought of duty; the thought of something 
owing to himself, to his neighbour, to his God: 
an ideal of decency, to which he would rise 
if it were possible; a limit of shame, below 
which, if it be possible, he will not stoop. The 
design in most men is one of conformity; here 
and there, in picked natures, it transcends 
itself and soars on the other side, arming 
martyrs with independence; but in all, in their 
degrees, it is a bosom thought:—Not in man 
alone, for we trace it in dogs and cats whom 
we know fairly well, and doubtless some 
similar point of honour sways the elephant, 
the oyster, and the louse, of whom we know 
so little:—But in man, at least, it sways with 
so complete an empire that merely selfish 
things come second, even with the selfish: 
that appetites are starved, fears are conquered, 
pains supported; that almost the dullest 
shrinks from the reproof of a glance, although 
it were a child’s; and all but the most cow- 
ardly stand amid the risks of war; and the 
more noble, having strongly conceived an act 
as due to their ideal, affront and embrace 
death. Strange enough if, with their singular 
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origin and perverted practice, they think they 
are to be rewarded in some future life: 
stranger still, if they are persuaded of the 
contrary, and think this blow, which they soli- 
cit, will strike them senseless for eternity. I 
shall be reminded what a tragedy of miscon- 
ception and misconduct man at large presents: 
of organised injustice, cowardly violence, and 
treacherous crime; and of the damming im- 
perfections of the best. They cannot be too 
darkly drawn. Man is indeed marked for 
failure in his efforts to do right. But where 
the best consistently miscarry, how tenfold 
more remarkable that all should continue to 
strive; and surely we should find it both touch- 
ing and inspiriting, that in a field from which 
success is banished, our race should not cease 
to labour. 

If the first view of this creature, stalking 
in his rotatory isle, be a thing to shake the 
courage of the stoutest, on this nearer sight, 
he startles us with an admiring wonder. It 
matters not where we look, under what 
climate we observe him, in what stage of 
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society, in what depth of ignorance, bur- 2s 


thened with what erroneous morality; by 
camp-fires in Assiniboia, the snow powdering 
his shoulders, the wind plucking his blanket, as 
he sits, passing the ceremonial calumet and ut- 
tering his grave opinions like a Roman sena- 
tor; in ships at seay a man inured to hardship 
and vile pleasures, his brightest hope a fiddle 
in a tavern and a bedizened trull who sells 
herself to rob him, and he for all that simple, 
innocent, cheerful, kindly like a child, con- 
stant to toil, brave to drown, for others; in 
the slums of cities, moving among indifferent 
millions to mechanical employments, with- 
out hope of change in the future, with scarce 
a pleasure in the present, and yet true to his 
virtues, honest up to his lights, kind to his 
neighbours, tempted perhaps in vain by the 
bright gin-palace, perhaps long-suffering with 
the drunken wife that ruins him; in India (a 
woman this time) kneeling with broken cries 
and streaming tears, as she drowns her child 
in the sacred river; in the brothel, the discard 
of society, living mainly on strong drink, fed 
with affronts, a fool, a thief, the comrade of 
thieves, and even here keeping the point of 
honour and the touch of pity, often repaying 
the world’s scorn with service, often standing 
firm upon a scruple, and at a certain cost, 
ejecting riches:—everywhere some _ virtue 
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cency of thought and carriage, everywhere the 
ensign of man’s ineffectual goodness:—ah! 
if I could show you this! if I could show you 
these men and women, all the world over, 
in every stage of history, under every abuse 
of error, under every circumstance of failure, 
without hope, without help, without thanks, 
still obscurely fighting the lost fight of virtue, 
still clinging, in the brothel or on the scaffold, 
to some rag of honour, the poor jewel of 
their souls! They may seek to escape, and 
yet they cannot; it is not alone their privilege 
and glory, but their doom; they are condemned 
to some nobility; all their lives long, the 
desire of good is at their heels, the implac- 
able hunter. 

Of all earth’s meteors, here at least is the 
most strange and consoling: that this en- 
nobled lemur, this hair-crowned bubble of the 
dust, this inheritor of a few years and sorrows, 
should yet deny himself his rare delights, and 
add to his frequent pains, and live for an 
ideal, however misconceived. Nor can we stop 
with man. A new doctrine, received with 
screams a little while ago by canting moralists, 
and still not properly worked into the body 
of our thoughts, lights us a step farther into 
the heart of this rough but noble universe. 
For nowadays the pride of man denies in vain 
his kinship with the original dust. He stands 
no longer like a thing apart. Close at his 
heels we see the dog, prince of another genus: 
and in him too, we see dumbly testified the 
same cultus of an unattainable ideal, the same 
constancy in failure. Does it stop with the 
dog? We look at our feet where the ground 
is blackened with the swarming ant: a creature 
so small, so far from us in the hierarchy of 
brutes, that we can scarce trace and scarce 
comprehend his doings; and here also, in his 
ordered polities and rigorous justice, we see 
confessed the law of duty and the fact of 
individual sin. Does it stop, then, with the 
ant? Rather this desire of well-doing and this 
doom of frailty run through all the grades of 
life: rather is this earth, from the frosty top 
of Everest to the next margin of the internal 
fire, one stage of ineffectual virtues and one 
temple of pious tears and perseverance. The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth to- 
gether. It is the common and the godlike law 
of life. The browsers, the biters, the barkers, 
the hairy coats of field and forest, the squirrel 
in the oak, the thousand-footed creeper in 


cherished or affected, everywhere some de-ss5 the dust, as they share with us the gift of life, 
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share with us the love of an ideal: strive 
like us—like us are tempted to grow weary 
of the struggle—to do well; like us receive 
at times unmerited refreshment, visitings of 
support, returns of courage; and are con- 
demned like us to be crucified between that 
double law of the members and the will. 
Are they like us, I wonder, in the timid hope 
of some reward, some sugar with the drug? 
do they, too, stand aghast at unrewarded 
virtues, at the sufferings of those whom, in 
our partiality, we take to be just, and the 
prosperity of such as, in our blindness, we 
call wicked? It may be, and yet God knows 
what they should look for. Even while they 
look, even while they repent, the foot of man 
treads them by thousands in the dust, the 
yelping hounds burst upon their trail, the 


bullet speeds, the knives are heating in the den 
of the vivisectionist; or the dew falls, and the 
generation of a day is blotted out. For these : 
are creatures, compared with whom our weak- 
ness is strength, our ignorance wisdom, our 
brief span eternity. 

And as we dwell, we living things, in our 
isle of terror and under the imminent hand 
of death, God forbid it should be man the 
erected, the reasoner, the wise in his own 
eyes—God forbid it should be man that 
wearies in well-doing, that despairs of unre- 
warded effort, or utters the language of com- 
plaint. Let it be enough for faith, that the 
whole creation groans in mortal frailty, strives 
with unconquerable constancy: surely not all 
in vain. 
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SIR FRANCIS BACON 


TO MY LORD TREASURER BURGHLEY 


12 be contemplative planet, Saturn. 

12 b. 9, Atlas of this commonwealth; refer- 
ence to Lord Burleigh as Elizabeth’s 
chief minister of state. 

. curiosity, elaborateness of design. 

4, place ... continent, office of any 
reasonable importance. 

19. encounter, opposition. 

22. concurrent, suitable, fit. 

29, quick revenue, immediate returns. 

32. pioneer, miner. 
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13 b. 2. labour . 
stopping. 

13 b. 4. interpretation; i.e., evil interpretation. 

13 b. 29. your infirmities; Mr. Anthony Bacon 
was a man of very delicate health. 


. . the stay, bring about the 


OHSDRUarEL 


Appeared first in the edition of 1625. 


13 b. 44. jesting Pilate; John xviii, 38. 
13 b. 45. there be, there are persons. 
14 a. 25. vinum demonum, wine of devils. 
14 a. 47. The poet; Lucretius, De Rerum Na- 
tura, beginning of second book. 
b. 12. round, straightforward. 
14 b. 16. embaseth, debases. 
b. 22. Mountaigny, Montaigne 
18). 


(Essays, ii, 


OF REVENGE 


Appeared first in the edition of 1625. 


15 a. 10. beforehand, in advance of present 
needs (as regards the injury inflicted). 

15 a. 32. Pertinax, Roman emperor, murdered 
by the Praetorian guards, a.p. 193. 

15 ». 33. Henry the Third of France, assassin- 
ated by Jacques Clément, 1589. 

15 a. 35. vindicative, vindictive. 


OF ADVERSITY 


Appeared first in the edition of 1625. 


15 b. 4. ancient poets; Bacon exploited his be- 
lief in the mystical wisdom of ancient 
poets in The Wisdom of the Ancients. 

15 b. 13. in a mean, with moderation. 

15 b. 26. distastes, annoyances. 

15 b. 35. incensed, burnt (as incense). 
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OF SIMULATION AND DISSIMULATION 


Appeared first in the edition of 1625. 


15 b. 47. politics, politicians. 

. 48. Tacitus; Ann. V. 1; Hist. Il, 76. 

3. several, distinct, different. 

Jy (Ss SON 5 5 4 Wa 

20. name of certainty, reputation for trust - 

worthiness. 

16 a. 44. close, oppressive; Bacon did not under- 

stand the principle of the mixture of 


an 
sage 


gases. 

16 b. 7. discovery, disclosure. tracts, features, 
expression. 

16 b. 23. oraculous, resembling an oracle (in 
ambiguity). 

16 b. 46. go through, i.e. with it. 

16 b. 53. troth, truth. 

17 a. 4. spoil... mark, prevent their flying 


straight to the mark. 


OF DELAYS 
Appeared first in the edition of 1625. 


17 a. 44. buckling towards, advancing to the 
attack on. 


OF WISDOM FOR A MAN’S SELF 
Appeared first in the edition of 1612. 


17 b. 11. shrewd, hurtful. 

17 b. 17. right, exactly like the. 

17 b. 30. eccentric, out of agreement with. 

17 b. 43. bias, the spin of the bowl which causes 
it to curve in its course. 

18 a. 12. sui amantes, etc., lovers of themselves 
without a rival; Ad Quintum Fratrem, 
IBIS fe, 4 

18 a. 18. pinioned, having the wings bound. 


OF INNOVATIONS 
Appeared first in the edition of 1625. 


18 a. 23. births, off-spring at birth. 

18 a. 31. motion, general word for mental and 
physical impulse. 

18 a. 36. of course, in its course. 

18 a. 49. round, directly. froward, perverse. 

18 b. 3. pairs, impairs. 

18 b. 4. holpen, helped. 

18 b. 7. states, institutions, governments. 

18 b. 11. pretendeth, makes a pretext of. 

18 b. 13. suspect, object of suspicion. 

18 b. 14. Scripture; Jeremiah vi, 6. 
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OF DISPATCH 


Appears in Harleian Ms. 5106 (1607) and in edi- 
tion of 1612. 


18 b. 22. Affected dispatch, excessive striving for 


19a, 29: 
19 a. 40. 


Appears 
edition of 
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19 b. 28. 


19 b. 41. 


efficient promptness. 
bravery, mere ostentation. 
pregnant of, significant for. 


OF SEEMING WISE 


in Harleian MS. 5106 (1607) and in 
1612. 


Apostle; IJ Timothy iii, 5. 

magno conatu nugas, trifles (produced 
by great effort); Terence, Heauton. 
IAW A 


. prospectives, perspective glasses. 
. Respondes, etc. You reply that you 


are no lover of cruelty, having one 
eyebrow lifted to your forehead and 
the other drawn down to your chin; 
Cicero, In Pisonem vi, 14. 

hominem, etc., a foolish man who de- 
stroys realities by subtleties in words; 
not from A. Gellino, but Quintilian, 
Demin stern sO: 

inward beggar, one concealing his pov- 
erty. 


OF FRIENDSHIP 


Appeared first in Harleian MS. 5106 (1607) 
and in greatly altered form (the present text) 
in the edition of 1625. 


19 


b. 


So SSS 


oes 


speech; Aristotle, Politics, Jowett’s 
trans.) lade 2s 


. aversation, aversion. 
. conversation, way of life. 
. Epimenides, sage and poet who lived 


in Crete in 6th century B.c. 


. Numa, second king of Rome. 
. Apollonius, magician of the first cen- 


tury A.D., who was born at Tyana in 
Cappadocia. 


. Magna, etc., A city is a great solitude. 
. sarza, sarsaparilla. 
. civil, i.e. aS distinguished from reli- 


gious. 


. Sorteth to, results in. 
. privadoes, intimate friends. 
. participes curarum, sharers of their 


cares; title given by the emperor Ti- 
berius to his minister Sejanus. 


. L. Sylla; Lucius Sulla, dictator of 


Rome B.c. 82-79. 


. overmatch, one superior in power. 
. Decimus Brutus; Shakespeare tells the 


story (from Plutarch) in Julius Cesar. 


. Calpurnia, wife of Julius Cesar. 
. Maecenas, favorite of the emperor 


Augustus and famous patron of liter- 
ature. 


. Hec pro, etc., Out of regard for our 


friendship I have not concealed these 
things. 


21 a. 2. Septimius Severus, emperor of Rome 
A.D. 193-211. 

Plautianus, pretorian prefect under 
Septimius Severus. 

21 a. 9. Trajan, emperor A.D. 98. Marcus Au- 
velius, the philosophic emperor (A.D. 
161-180.) 

21 a. 22. Commineus, Philip de Commines, 
French historian, born 1446. 

21 a. 23. Charles the Hardy, usually known as 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy (1433- 
1477). 

21 a. 28. closeness, habit of secrecy. 

21 a. 32. Lewis the Eleventh, king of France 
(1461-1483). 

21 a. 34. Pythagoras, Greek philosopher, born at 
Samos about 590 B.c. parable means 
proverb. 


21 a. 49. stone, the “philosopher’s stone.” 

21 a. 54. bodies, natural things. 

21 b. 14. clarify and break up, grow clear and 
orderly. 

21 b. 22. said by Themistocles; see Plutarch’s 
Life of Themistocles. 

21 b. 23. cloth of Arras, tapestry. 

21 b. 33. relate himself, tell his thoughts. 

21 b. 35. pass in smother, be smothered. 

21 b. 40. Heraclitus, Greek philosopher of sixth 
century B.C. 

21 b. 41. Dry, clear, or pure. 

21 a. 53. liberty, freedom (to speak). 

22 a. 6. unproper, unsuitable. 

22 a. 14. S. James; see Epistle of James i, 23. 

22 a. 16. favour, features, expression of coun- 
tenance. 

22 a. 23. fond and high, foolish and presump- 
tuous. 

22 a. 34. entire, literally whole; here honest, 
sincere. 

22 4. cast, reckon, calculate. 

22 12. bestowing of a child, i.e. in marriage. 


28. blushing, causing one to blush. 

. proper, special, personal. 

. 33. upon terms, i.e. of formality. 
35, sorteth, agrees, harmonizes. 
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OF SUSPICION 
Appeared first in the edition of 1625. 


22 b. 48. leese, lose. check with, interfere with. 

. 2. Stout, fearless. 

23 a. 10. keep in smother, be smothered or 
stifled. 

23 a. 22. buzzes, whispers, intimations. 

23 a. 35. Sospetto licentia fede, Suspicion gives 
faith leave to depart. 


OF DISCOURSE 
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Appeared first in the edition of 1597. 


23 a. 43. of, for. 

23 a. 48. want, lack. 

23 ad. 52. occasion, i.e. for further discourse. 

23 b. 15. Parce etc., Boy, spare the goad and 
pull harder at the reins. 

23 b. 28. poser, one giving an examination. 

23 b. 33. galliards, spirited French dance. 
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23 b. 35. that, that which. 

23 b. 45. touch, personal reference. 

23 b. 47. coming home, touching personally. 

24 a. 5, interlocution, speaking turn about 
with others. 

24 a. 10. course, running. 


OF GARDENS 
Appeared first in the edition of 1625. 


24 a. 34. pine-apple-trees, pine-trees. periwinkle, 
a trailing herb with evergreen leaves. 

24 a. 37. germander, a genus of mint-like herbs. 

24 a. 38. stoved, kept in a hothouse. 

24 a. 41. mezereon-tree, defined as spurge flax 
or dwarf bay. 

24 a. 44. chamairis, dwarf iris. fritillaria, a plant 
with checkered petals. 

24 a. 49. cornelian-tree, the cornel cherry, Eu- 
ropean shrub bearing an acid fruit. 

24 a. 50. wall-flower, prob. the yellow wall- 
flower. 

24 a. 51. stock-gillyflower, prob. the flower 
known in this country as stock. 


24 a. 52. flower-delices, fleur-de-lis, irises. 
24 a. 55. dammasin, damson. 
24 6. flos Africanus, kind of marigold. ribes, 


a 
a 
b 

currants. vasps, raspberries. 

24 b. 9. satyrian, species of orchis. 
b. 10. herba muscaria, grape hyacinth. lium 

convallium, lily of the valley. 

b. 11. gillyflowers, prob. stock. 

b. 13. ginnitings, kind of early apples. quad- 
lins, codlings, i.e. immature apples or 
cooking apples. 

24 b. 16. filberds, filberts. monk-hoods, aconite, 

wolfsbane or monk’s-hood. 

24 b. 18. melocotones, a kind of peaches. 

24 b. 19. wardens, a kind of pears. 

24 b. 21. services, service berries. medlars, a 
kind of tree and its fruit (not edible 
until it begins to decay). 

b. 22. hollyokes, hollyhocks. 

b. 25. ver perpetuum, perpetual spring. 

b. 32. fast, retentive. 

b, 41. Bartholomewtide, feast of St. Bar- 

tholomew, August 24. 

24 b. 45. bent, a reed-like grass, called also 

bent-grass. 

b 

b 

a 

a 

a 


24 b. 50. matted pink, small creeping pink. 
24 b. 51. clove gillyflower, clove pink. 

25 a. 2. burnet, genus of perennial herbs. 
25 a. 21. hedge; apparently of turf. 7 


ROW Oo, On. 

25 &. 27. covert alley, sheltered walk. 

25 a. 30. knots, garden-beds. 

Zo 1G. 33. toys, tritles. 

25 a. 49. slope, sloping. 

25 b. 5. for letting, on account of hindering. 
Dove 7. HOF, as, tor, 

25 b. 10. busy, crowded with devices. 

25 b. 14. welts, borders. 

25 b. 23. embossments, projections. 

25 b. 33. receipt, receptacle. 

25 b. 46. curiosity, elaborateness of design. 
25 b. 52. statuas, statues. 

26 a. 26. bear’s-foot, a kind of hellebore. 

26 a. 29. pricked, planted. 


26 a. 48. ranges, YOws. 

26 a. 53. deceive, defraud (i.e. of nourish- 
ment). 

26 b. 13. make account, take into account, con- 
sider. 


OF NEGOCIATING 
Appeared first in the edition of 1597, 


27 . grace, do credit to. 

27 . quickeneth, stimulates, gives life to. 

27 a. 10. froward, perverse, disobedient, ab- 
surd, unreasonable. 

27 @. 11. not... itself, i.e. as having some- 
thing unjust about it. 

27 a. 15. prescription, title (reputation for be- 
ing lucky). 

27 a. 20. appetite, eagerness of desire (for ad- 
vancement). 

27 a. 29. practice, intrigue, plotting. discover, 
disclose, reveal. work, work upon, in- 
fluence. 

27 a. 35. fashions, habits, ways. 

27 a. 38. interest in, influence upon. 
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OF FOLLOWERS AND FRIENDS 
Appeared first in the edition of 1597. 


27 3. factious, partisan. 

27 b. 10. glorious, vain-glorious, ostentatious. 
27 17. espials, spies. 

27 27. popularity, demagoguery. 

2) 29. apprehendeth, intends. 

27 . sufficiency, ability. 

27 32. take with, employ. passable, of fair 


ability. 

. 41. election, discrimination, choice. 

. 45. hold out that proportion, continue 

on that scale. 

. 54. of the last impression, controlled by 
the last impression. 

. discovereth, discloses. 

. That that is, what friendship there is. 
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OF STUDIES 
Appeared first in the edition of 1597. 


28 a. 23. humour, bent of mind, mental pe- 
culiarity (depending on the combina- 
tion of the four humours of the 
body). 


28 a. 26. proyning, pruning. 

28 a. 28. too much at large, too general or im- 
practical. 

28 47. flashy, flat, insipid. 


55. subtile, subtle, nicely discriminating. 

2. Abeunt, etc., Studies go to form char- 

acter. 

. stond, impediment. 

7. reins, kidneys. 

15. cymini sectores, dividers of cumin- 

seed, i.e. hair-splitters. 

. 16. beat over, go over the ground (like 
beaters in a hunt). 
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OF FACTION 


Appeared first in the edition of 1597. 


28 


b. 
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28. 


respect of factions, regard for parties 
(in the state). 


. correspondence, appropriate action. 
. Mean, inferior. 

. conjunction, organization. 

. take in with, join, take up with. 

. casteth them, turns the scale. 

. suspect, suspicious. 

. Padre commune, Father of all alike. 
. tanquam, etc., as one of us. 

. primum mobile, “first moved,” the 


tenth sphere of the Ptolemaic system 
which transmitted its motion to the 
spheres of the planets and fixed stars. 


OF CEREMONIES AND RESPECTS 


Appeared first in the edition of 1597. 
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. only real, merely true or genuine. 

. forms, i.e. of behavior. 

1. imprinting, impressive. 

. keep state, observe formality. 

. too much in, excessive. 

. regard, personal regard. 

. facility, undue anxiety to please. 

. sufficient, capable, competent. 

. respects, personal or punctilious con- 


siderations. curious, over-scrupulous. 


. strait, narrow, tight-fitting. point de- 


vice, fashioned with extreme preci- 
sion. 


OF VAIN-GLORY 


Appeared first in the edition of 1612. 
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bruit, noise, clamor. 

cross, contrary. 

upon charge and adventure, involving 
expense and risk. 

Qui de, etc. Those who write books 
for the purpose of descrediting glory, 
always inscribe them with their names. 


OS thats 
. seelings, panelings or wainscotings. 
. Omnium, etc. He was a person who 


displayed with a certain art all that 
he said and did. 


. cessions, concessions, yieldings. 
. In commending, etc; Pliny, Epistles 


Valeli/la 


OF HONOUR AND REPUTATION 


Appeared first in the edition of 1597. 


30 b. 47. 


30 b. 54. 


gained .. . another, gained and 
achieved at the expense of another. 
Omnis, etc. All fame arises from the 
members of one’s household. 


. conditores imperiorum, founders of 


empires. ; 
perpetuii principes, princes in perpe- 
tuity. 


31 a. 16. Siete Partidas; a Digest of Laws, 
called the Seven Parts. 

31 a. 23. propagatores, etc., creators or defend- 
ers of empire. 

31 a. 27. patres patriae, fathers of their coun- 
try. 

31 a. 31. participes curarum, participants in 
their cares. 

31 a. 34. duces belli, leaders in war. 

31 a. 38. scantling, measure or limit. 

31 a. 40. negotiis pares, men who are equal to 
the conduct of business. 


OF JUDICATURE 


Appeared first in the edition of 1612. 


31 b. 11. merestone, boundary stone. 

31 b. 17. Fons, etc., A righteous man falling 
down in his suit in the presence of 
his adversary (Rev. Ver.: before the 
wicked) is as a troubled fountain and 
a corrupt spring. (Proverbs xxv, 26.) 

31 b. 43. Qui, etc., The wringing of the nose 
bringeth forth blood; Proverbs xxx, 
335 

31 b. 54. Pluet, etc., He shall rain snares upon 
them. (Psalms xi, 6.) 

32 a. 5. Judicis, etc., It is the duty of a judge 
to inquire not only as to the facts 
(of a case), but also as to the cir- 
cumstances thereof. 


32 a. 13. over-speaking, in the habit of talk- 
ing too much. 

32 a. 27. glory, vain-glory. 

32 a. 39. gracing, complimenting. 

32 a. 43. conceit, imagination. 

32 a. 49. chop with, bandy words with. 

3210s Do fOr 7aS Ors 

32 b. 3. foot-pace, platform on which the 
bench was set. purprise, enclosed area. 

32 b. 9. catching and polling, snatching and 
plundering (exacting fees). 

32 b. 15. amici curiz, friends of the court. 

32 b. 16. parasiti curiz, parasites of the court. 

32 b. 17. scraps, petty gains. 

32 b. 24. poiler, exacter of money. 

32 b. 37. Salus, etc., The welfare of the people 
is the supreme law. 

32 b. 45. intervenient, intervening. 

32 b. 48. deduced to judgement, brought before 
a tribunal. 

32 b. 49. meum and tuum, mine and thine. 

32 b. 50. trench to, touch. estate, government, 


state. The whole paragraph concerns 
Bacon’s advocacy of the extension of 
the king’s prerogative: consultation of 
judges with the king, trenching on 
the royal prerogative, or any opposi- 
tion to sovereignty by the courts. 

33 a. 14. Nos scimus, etc., But we know that 
the law is good if a man use it law- 
fully. (I Timothy i, 8.) 


OF ANGER 


Appeared first in the edition of 1625. 


33 a. 21. bravery, piece of mere ostentation or 
pretense. 
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Opinion. an 


. race, extent to which a thing goes. 
- upon that it falls, upon that which it 


falls upon. 


. animasque, etc., they leave their lives 


(souls) in the wound. 


. Sense, feeling. 
. apprehension, unfavorable anticipation. 


construction, interpretation. 
reputation, belief that it 
touches a man’s reputation. 


17. telam, etc., a thicker web of honor. 
27. aculeate, having a sting, incisive. com- 


. 45, 


munia maledicta, ill words universally 
applicable. 
construction, interpretation. 


OF VICISSITUDE OF THINGS 


Appeared first in the edition of 1625. 


33 
34 
34 


34 
34 
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35 
35 


35 


b. 
a. 
a. 


a. 
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. civil occasions, 


sentence, opinion. 

Lethe, river of forgetfulness. 

diurnal motion; note that Bacon does 
not accept the Copernican theory. 


. stay, standstill. 
. Phaeton’s car; Phaeton, child of the 


Sun, yoked his father’s car but could 
not drive in his father’s path; he 
burnt up all things on earth and was 
slain with a thunderbolt by Jupiter. 


. Elias, a Hebrew prophet. 
. hap, 


happen, chance. reserved, pre- 


served. 


. Solon; see Plato’s Timaeus. 
eu omtnat. 
. Gregory the Great; Pope A.D. 590- 


604. 


. Plato’s Great Year, a period of time 


in which all the heavenly bodies ac- 
complish their revolutions and return 
to their positions at the time of 
starting; Timaeus, 39 D. 


. fume, fancy, vagary. 

. waited upon, watched, observed. 

. version, direction. 

. toy, trifle, a thing of no importance. 
. suit, sequence. 

. orbs, spheres in which the stars were 


supposed to be set. 


. built upon the rock; Matthew vii, 25 


and xvi, 18; Luke vi, 48. 


. doubt, suspect, think likely. 
. Arians’; Arius was a heretic of the 


fourth century A.p., whose doctrine 
was supposed to deny the divinity of 
Christ. Arminians’; Arminius was a 
Dutch theologian born in 1560, who 
opposed Calvinistic doctrine. Bacon 
is thinking of the Anabaptists in this 
passage. 

opportunities arising 
from civil life. 


. For, as for. 
. compound, reconcile. 

. take off, conciliate. 

. stages, area or theatre. 
. Gallo-Grecia, 


Galatia (overrun 278 


Bac). 


. Almaigne, Germany. 
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. generate, produce children. 
. Macedonians, i.e. followers of Alex- 


ander the Great. 


#, fetching, reaching, striking. 
: percussion, explosion, shock. 
. arietations, assaults with the battering 


Tam. 


. ranging, arranging, drawing up. 


his, its. 


. exhaust, exhausted. 
. philology, literature of a subject. 


A DEFENSE OF LEARNING 


The Advancement of Learning 


5 JL, 


9 AGE, 


the former of these, the excellency of 
learning and knowledge. 

Politiqites, persons interested in the 
welfare of the state. 


. Scientia inflat; Z Corinthians viii, 1. 


. That ... flesh; Ecclesiastes xii, 12. 

5 INOS oo WME JRCMIESINES Ti, iB: 
. That ... philosophy; Colossians ii, 8. 
. seeing ... hearing; Ecclesiastes i, 8. 
. continent, container. 

. God ...end; Ecclesiastes iii, 11. 


. conjunction, coming together. 
. nothing parcel, no part. 


. Lhe spirit... secrets; Proverbs xx. 
if 

._ If... cymbal: I Corinthians xiii, 1. 

. coarctation, adjustment of parts. 

.I... both; Ecclesiastes ii, 13, 14. 

. particular, particular case or affairs. 

. Lumen... anima, Dry light is best 
for the mind. 

. madidum, wet, moist. maceratum, 
soaked or steeped. 

TONG eeaSCLOOL: s Ehilos )udacuswace 
Somn. 
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. Jupiter’s chair; reference to Iliad viii, 


19. 


. endeavour, attempt to achieve. 

. swelling, self-conceit. 

. curious, over-careful or scrupulous. 

. travails, labor, industry. 

. Cato; incident told in Plutarch’s life 


of Cato. 


. Tu regere; Virgil, Ainezd vi, 851. 
. Socrates; Plato, Apology i, 19, 24. 
. for, as for. 


complexions, physical constitutions. 


. besides, beyond. 
. Pedantes, learned men. 


bishops of Rome, popes. 


. estate, state. 

. to seek, wanting. 

. hold way with, go as far as. 
. insinuate, 


introduce gradually or 


gently. 


. every, every one. 
. demonstrative, capable of being dem- 


onstrated. 


. Guicciardini; History of Italy, xvi, 5. 
3. Cato the second; Cicero, ad Atticum 


TO ei: 


. purchase, reward. 
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40 


40 b. 


40 b. 
40 b. 
40 b. 
40 b. 


a. 


NotTES 


DD 
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22. 
29. 
Sih: 
9. 


Quidam, etc. Certain men are so much 
in the shade (so contemplative) that 
they think whatever is in the light is 
in a state of disquietude. 

That ...lamp-light; Plutarch, De- 
mosthenes vii, 8. 

expulse, expel. 

depravation, act of depraving. 
maniable, tractable. 

thwart, perverse. 


THREE CHIEF VANITIES IN STUDIES 


43 
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The Advancement of Learning 


Le. 


in AD: 


. Asine; 


. Devita, 


. curious, over-careful or scrupulous. 
. province, duty, charge. 

. revolved, i.e. in mind. 

. travail, labor. 

. Execrabilis, 


etc.; John vii, 49. Ac- 
cursed is that people who know not 
the law. 


. Osorius; Bishop of Silves, d. 1580. _ 
. Decem, etc., I have spent ten years in 


reading Cicero. 
reference to a colloquy of 
Erasmus between Juvenis and Echo. 


. copie, plenty. 
. secundum, etc., more or less. 
. patent, letter patent, official document 


conferring privilege. 


. limned, illuminated. 
. Pygmalion’s frenzy; Ovid, Metamor- 


phoses x, 243. 


. inquisition of, inquiring into. 
. Nil sacri es, Thou art nothing sacred; 


Erasmus, Adag. 

etc., avoiding profane and 
vain babblings, and oppositions of 
science so-called: I Timothy vi, 20. 


. Schoolmen, theologians (also teachers 


and scientists) of the Middle Ages, 
harshly judged by Bacon. 


. band, i.e. in being tied together. 
. Verborum, etc. He breaks with the 


minutiae of words the weight of 
things; adapted from Rerum pondera 
minutissimis sententiis fregit (Quin- 
tillian, de Inst. Orat. X. i). 


29. Quaestionum, etc. They break with 


the minutiae of questions the substance 
of science. 


. cavilation, cavil. 
. Candida, etc., her white loins girded 


with roaring monsters; Virgil, cl. 
Wak, 1S. 
. digladiation, fencing with sharp 


swords; here with tongues. 


. Verba, etc. Those are the words of 


idle, old men; i.e. Diogenes Laertius 
(Vita Platonis) iii. 18. 


. with dark keeping, from being kept in 


the dark. 


. Percontatorem, etc.; Horace, Epist. I. 


XViil. 69. 

Fingunt, etc. They make up (things) 
and at the same time believe (them) ; 
Tacitus, Hist. i. 51. 

Cardanus; Italian humanist (b. 1501), 


. one 


who wrote many works on science. 
Albertus Magnus (b. 1198), one of 
the greatest philosophers (or scientists) 
of the Middle Ages. 


. sake, side, i.e. of the investigation; 


possible error for side. 

book; the treatise (Oavudova 
Akotcpara) referred to is probably 
not genuine. 


. leeseth, loseth. 
. imbased, debased. 
. Oportet, etc. It is necessary for the 


learner to believe; Aristotle, Soph. 


Ee 


. Oportet, etc. It is necessary for the 


educated person to judge. 


DEFECTS OF UNIVERSITIES 


The Advancement of Learning 
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fable; the apologue of the Body and 
the Members appear in Livy (ii. 32), 
Plutarch’s life of Coriolanus (Shake- 
speare’s Cor. I. i. 101 ff.), and in many 
writers. professory, professional. 


. Readers, lecturers. 
= Ince © 
. Et patrum, etc. Feeble children also 


. action, I Samuel xxx, 22. 


spring from the weakness of their 
fathers. 
. astrolabes, instruments for showing 


the positions of the stars. 


. anatomies, skeletons, or possibly dis- 


sections. 


. Spials, secret agents. 
. assignation, 
. Arts of Nature, probably arts con- 


assignment, allotment. 


cerned with nature. 


. for suspect, to be suspected. 
. Sylva; Cicero, De Orat. iii. 


26. Su- 
pellex; Cicero, Orat. 24. 


. drawn on, brought about. 
. In verbis conceptis, in the words con- 


ceived. 


. Hoc, etc. In what manner this can 


be done, nothing comes into my mind, 
and many things can be found out; I 
ask you that you take thought con- 
cerning these matters; Cicero, ad Att. 
EXC REGS 


. precedent, preceding. 
. provincials, 


commanders (of prov- 


inces). 


. commonalities, communities. 

. the Father, etc.; James i, 17. 
18. 
24, 


opinion of, belief in. 
serpent of Moses; Exodus vii, 10. 


ADVICE TO SIR GEORGE VILLIERS 


Written between 1613 and 1616; it exists in a 
shorter and a longer version. 


46 b. 51. 
47 b. 20. 


privadoes, confidantes. 
Bis dat qui cito dat, He gives twice 
who gives quickly. : 


NoTeES ake] 


47 b. 41. narrow room, small space. 
48 a. 4. responsa prudentium, the replies of 
the wise or prudent. 


SPEECH TO JUSTICE HUTTON 
Delivered in May 1617. 
48 b. 26. spend on, continue to draw. 
b. 29. bravery, ostentation, bravado. 
b. 31. affection, liking, partiality. 
48 b. 36. pregnancy, efficiency, fullness of re- 
sults. 
b. 45. titles, i.e. of lands. 
b. 48. contain, confine, restrict. 
b. 49. merestones, boundary stones. 


THE POISONING OF SIR THOMAS OVER- 
BURY 


The Earl of Somerset was tried in May 1616. 


. expatiate, be copious in argument. 
. meaner, humbler, of poorer quality. 
after, afterwards. 
29. Thrasonical, boastful, vain-glorious. 
. 37. estate, state. 
. 44. rounding in the ear, communicating 
secretly. 
53. inwardness, confidential relation. 
. jargons, secret, unintelligible language. 
31. oppugn, oppose. 
1. naught, evil, worthless. 
. 13. had ... girdle, had my lord at his 
mercy. 
22. furies, causes of fury. mineral, deep- 
seated, dangerous. 
. crossed, rejected. 
1. contempt, disobedience to the orders 
of a court. 
9. exhibiting, administering. 
11. discover, reveal, betray. 
. trunks, means (?). 
39. fay-mistress, sorceress (?). 
40. present, immediate (in its effects). 
55. entertain, occupy. 
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COMPILING AND AMENDMENT OF THE 
LAWS OF ENGLAND 


Presented to the king apparently between June 
9, 1616, when Bacon became privy councillor, 
and Mar. 7, 1617, when he became lord keeper. 


51 6. 48. 
Ze 20. 
Reeds 32. 


estate, state, condition. 

secundum, etc., more or less. 

Pluet super eos laqueos, it will rain 
snares upon them. 

52 b. 34. Sine strepitu, without noise. 

53 a. 27. Nil vulgare, etc. Nothing common- 
place can seem to be worthy of thee. 
lex scripta, aut non scripta, a written 
law or an unwritten law. 


53 a. 40. 


FRANCIS OF VERULAM THOUGHT THUS 


54 a. 16. pile, building. 


APHORISMS—BACON’S DISCOURSE ON 
IDOLS 
Novum Organum 
From Basil Montague’s translation. 
55. a. 2. instauration, restoration after decay 
or lapse. 

55 b. 32. Let such. In Aphorisms Nos. 45-57 in- 
clusive, Bacon points out that the hu- 
man understanding presupposes a 
greater degree of order in things than 
actually exists and that from this habit 
have arisen many fictions. Such a fic- 
tion established, the mind forces 
everything it encounters to add sup- 
port and confirmation to the system 
adopted. This arises from the fact 
that the human undersanding ever 
presses forward, but in following error 
it makes no advance. Man also readily 
believes that which he prefers. A 
greater impediment still is that of dull- 
ness and incompetency. The human 
understanding, prone to abstractions, 
supposes that which is fluctuating to 
be fixed. “The Idols of the Den derive 
their origin from the peculiar nature 
of each individual’s mind and body; 
and also from education, habit, and 
accident.” The discoveries which arise 
from their peculiar occupations, men 
make the bases of systems of philos- 
ophy as Gilbert did in his considera- 
tion of the magnet. Other men have 
other predispositions as to antiquity 
or novelty. Bacon is of course entirely 
wrong about Gilbert. 


METHOD OF SCIENCE 
Novum Organum 


From Basil Montague’s translation. 


OF THE ACCESSORY AIDS AND IMPEDI- 
MENTS OF SOUND 


History and first Inquisition of Sound or Hear- 
ing. “A few smaller pieces such as... the 
Historia Soni et Auditus ... are early speci- 
mens of his Natural History and exhibit the first 
tentative applications of the new method.— 
Encyl. Brit. 


POPULATION AND SOLDIERY 
History of King Henry VII 


The History of Henry VII was composed dur- 
ing the summer of 1621. There exists, however, 
a fragment on the history of the Tudor sover- 
eigns which dates back to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


778 NOTES 


59 a. 39. policy, good policy. 

_ 47. tenances, tenancies, holdings by ten- 
ants. 

59 a. 49. demesnes, i.c. parts of the lord of the 
manor’s place not granted out in ten- 
ancy. 

59 a. 55. subsidies, money rendered to the 
sovereign as an extraordinary aid. 


59 b. 4. inclosures, lands separated {rom com- 
mon grounds by fences. 

59 b. 23. lords of the fee, lords granting the 
land to retainers in return for service. 

59 b. 30. hinds, farm servants. 

59 b. 32. mannerhood, standard of appearance 
@): 

59 b. 36. amortise, convey perpetually (as to a 
corporation). 


60 a. 7. noblesse, class of nobles. 


TO THE KING 


On September 5, 1621, Bacon in a letter to the 
Marquis of Buckingham had written, “I am much 
fallen in love with a private life; but yet I shall 
so spend my time, as shall not decay my abilities 
for use.” And, in a letter of the same year, also 
to the King, he wrote, “that your Majesty ... 
would be pleased to appoint me some task to 
write. ... And because my Instauration, which 
I esteem my great work, and still to go on with 
in silence, was dedicated to your Majesty, and 
this History of King Henry VII to . . . the Prince; 
if now your Majesty will be pleased to give me 
a theme to dedicate to my lord of Bucking- 
Inewons 5 Gg? 


60 b. 21-3. God knoweth, etc. This passage has 
a line drawn over it in the manu- 
script. 


TO THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA 


60 b. 45. abbey-lubber, lazy monk (?). 
60 b. 54 that, what. 


TO THE EARL OF OXFORD 
61 a. 41. inned, garnered, brought in. 


TO SIR HENRY SAVILLE 


Written apparently in 1604, when Bacon 
visited Eton and conversed on education with 
Sir Henry Saville, then provost of the college. 

61 b. 48. conceit, conception, 

a. 1. of, between. 

62 a. 15. quench, plunge into water. 

a. 18. broken, begun. tanquam aliud agens, 

as it were, doing something. 

62 a, 25, "Apicrov pev ddwp, water is best; 
Pindar, 1st Olympian Ode, line 1. This 
motto is carved over the entrance to 
the famous pump-room at Bath. 


SOLOMON’S HOUSE 


New Atlantis 


The New Atlantis is thought to have been 
written before 1617; it was published by Dr. 
Rawley in 1627. 


62 b. 2. good spare, economical use. 

62 b. 14. kenning, distance of recognition. 

62 b. 23. flat, clear. 

62 b. 24. boscage, growth of trees or shrubs. 
62 b. 32. bastons, staves or trunchions. 

62 b. 41. tipstaff, staff tipped with metal. 

62 b. 48. tables, tablets. 

63 a. 10. prevented, anticipated. 

63 a. 53. dorture, dormitory. 

64 a. 22. strait, close, intimate. 


44. tippet, scarf-like garment for the neck. 


a. 
64 b. 18. crosier, pastoral staff of an arch- 
bishop. 
64 b. 39. charge, duty. 
64 b. 55. degrees, steps. state, throne. 
65 a. 26. end, purpose, object. 
a. 


37. Note: The father of Solomon’s house 
next proceeds with a description of 
the scholarly equipment of the insti- 
tution and of the times and methods 
of study employed by the members. 
He details also their principal dis- 
coveries in the realm of practical life 
in time of peace and of the instru- 
ments of warfare. He states that they 
have flying machines, submarines, 
wonders in clockwork, and devices for 
the imitation of men, birds, and beasts. 
They have particular equipment in the 
mathematical house for the study of 
geometry and astronomy. 

65 b. 20. consults, conferences. 

65 b. 42. monk; Roger Bacon (?). 

66 a. 5. touch-stone, basinite. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE 


Religio Medici, Part I 


74 a. 9. For, as for. 
74 a. 11. general scandal, ill repute of the med- 
ical profession as regards religious be- 


lief. 

74 a. 13. indifferency, absence of any partisan- 
ship. 

74 a. 18. style, title. 

74 a. 20. font, receptacle for baptismal water. 

74 b. 1. unwary, heedless, susceptible. 

74 b. 7. this, the name of Christian. 

74 b. 8. herein, i.e. in my religion. 

74 b. 15. Quousque .. . Judaeorum, How much 
dost thou suffer, good Jesus! The 
Jews indeed crucified thee, I more 
often; they in Asia, I in Britain, 
France, Germany; Good Jesus, have 
mercy on me, and on the Jews. 

75 a. 5. new-cast, reformed. 

75 a. 6. name, Protestant. 

75 a. 8. fathers, Christian writers of the 1st to 


the 6th centuries. 

75 a. 13. charitable, loving, kindly. 

75 a. 17. the person, Martin Luther, leader of 
the Protestant Reformation. 

75 a, 19. fill. Subjects of this verb are occasion, 
means, and condition, 


NOTES 770 

75 a. 23. shaken’ hands, i.e. parted from. 76 a. 50. Diogenes, Greek cynic phil 

(20a. 24. desperate resolutions, men of desperate (4122-3232 BACs) Philgrepet 
resolution. — 76 a. 51. Timon, the Misanthrope, born near 

: te oe pe ship. ; Athens and lived during the Pelopon- 

- 30. im diameter, diametrically opposed. nesian war. The faithlessness of his 
sword’s point, at open enmity. friends soured his nature and drove 

75 a. 32. improperations, taunts. him into solitude. 

75 a. 34. difference, develop into unlikeness, or 76 b. 3. first, i.e. first heresy. 
mark the difference. 76 b, 11. conceit, opinion, idea. 

(sts SEP scrupulous, hesitant. converse, asso- 76 b. 13. merits, demerits, ill deserts. 
ciate, 76 6. 14. reflex, reflection. 

US Ge ik, rational consequence, logical conclu- 76 6. 20. Origen, Christian writer and teacher 
sion. of Alexandria (185?-254?). 

75 a. 42. many texts, e.g. Exodus xxiii, Judges 76 b. 26. malice, evil, wickedness. 

vi, JJ Kings xvi and xviii. 76 6. 38. orison, prayer. 

75 a. 48. resolved, freed from doubt, firm. 77 a. 1. affections, feelings, dispositions. singu- 

75 a. 54. abuse, harm. larity, personal, independent opinion. 

75 b. 2. common conversation, ordinary mode 77 a. 2. without, unless. 
of life. 77 a. 4. Lucifer, Satan, chief of the rebel an- 

75 b. 4. morosity, gloominess, moroseness. yet, gels who fell from heaven. Cf. Jsaiah 
ever, always. xiv, 12. 

75 b. 8. violate .. . church, i.e. hurt my own 77 a. 7. only Eve, Cf. Genesis iii and I Timothy 
arm rather than desecrate a church. i, 4. 

75 b. 18. Ave-Mary bell. Browne’s note: “A 77 a. 10. them both, Adam and Eve. 
church bell that tolls every day at six 77 a. 12. prophecy of Christ, Matthew xxiv, 5, 
and twelve of the clock; at the hear- Ih, ee 2 Vea? 0 Ste 
ing whereof, every one in what place 77 a. 14. there ... heresies, I Corinthians xi, 
soever, either house or street, betakes 19, J Timothy iv, 1. 
himself to his prayer, which is com- 77 a. 17. Arians, followers of Arius, Alexandrian 
monly directed to the Virgin.” eleva- theologian (2802-336), who denied 
tion, devout exaltation. that Christ is co-equal and co-eternal 

75 b. 24. errors ... prayers. Praying to the with God. 

Virgin Mary was forbidden by the 77 a. 19. complexionally propense. tempera- 
Protestants. mentally inclined. 

75 b. 27. consorts, companions. 77 a. 22. economy, organization. 

75 b. 31. seals, zealous persons. 77 a. 26. dichotomy, severance. 

75 b. 35. vulgar heads, common people. 77 a. 28. singular .. . humours, unusual abil- 

75 b. 37. consist, stand still or firm. ities and temperaments. singular con- 

75 b. 38. to, towards. ceits, peculiar opinions and ideas. 

75 b. 47. upon a _ disadvantage, i.e. when 77 a. 31. besides, outside of, different from. 
Browne’s opponent was the _ better 77 a. 36. schools, scholastics, medieval theo- 
casuist. logians. 

76 a. 16. Oedipus, Oedipus solved the riddle of 77 a. 44. pia mater, membrane surrounding the 
the Sphinx. brain. 

76 a. 20. doublefaced, having two reasonable as- 77 a. 50. O altitudo, opening words of the Vul- 
pects. gate translation of Romans xi. 33. 

76 a. 23. implicit, unquestioning. 77 a. 53. Trinity-incarnation, the doctrine that 

76 a. 26. epicycle, a circle with the center on the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost were 
the circumference of a greater. one and the same—so many different 

76 a. 35. extvyavagant, going beyond bounds. manifestations of the same being— 

76 a. 37. Arethusa, a wood nymph who, pur- three denominations in one substance. 
sued- by the river god Alpheus, was This view was taught by Sabellius, 
changed by Artemis into a_ stream about 259 B.C. 
which ran under the sea and mingled 77 b. 2. Tertullian, Latin church father (160 ?- 
with the river. 230%). Certum.. . est. It is certain 

76 a. 39. general council, council composed of because it is impossible. 
representatives of the whole church. 77 b. 8. the miracle, Exodus xiv, 15 ff. 

76 a. 42. like ... heaven, position of the 77 b. 16. greater blessing, John xx, 29. 
heavenly bodies identical with their 77 b. 22. cenotaph, empty tomb. 
position at some previous point of 77 b. 27. types, signs. 
time, in which situation like influences 
would produce like effects. + 

76 a. 44. metempsychosis, transmigration of the 
soul from one body to another. THE WISDOM OF GOD 

76 a. 49. Plato’s year, a cycle of years in which Religio Medici, Part I. 
the heavenly bodies were supposed to ie - 
go through all their possible move- 77 b. 43. Solomon pleased God; I Kings, iii, 
ments and return to their original 9-11. 

77 b. 48. that, wnat. 


positions. 
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. devil . . . Delphos. The maxim “Know 
thyself” was inscribed on the temple 
wall at Delphi, the seat of the famous 
oracle of Apollo. Browne regarded the 
devil as the source of the ancient 
oracles. 


. reflex, reflection, reflected image. 
. Moses’s eye ... back parts; ci. Deut- 


eronomy xxxiv, 7, and Exodus xxxiil, 
18-23. 


. maze, unsearchable intricacy. 

. senators, counsellors. 

. fraught, stored, equipped. 

. election, choosing the best of several 


plans. 


. speculations, studies, considerations. 
. profound, go deeply into, sound, 


tathom. sanctum sanctorum, forbid- 
den holy of holies. 


. debt of our reason, i.e. we are in- 


debted to God for our reason. 
admire, marvel at, wonder at. 
theorems, general propositions not 
self-evident but demonstrable by argu- 
ment. reason. Some editors substitute 
the word faith, which seems to make 
better sense. 


. naturality, naturalness, something ac- 


cording to nature. 

Archidoxes, a work written by Theo- 
phrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim 
(1490 ?-1541), called Paracelsus. 


. secret sympathies, attraction of things 


to each other, resulting from similar- 
ities in the elements composing them. 
. brazen serpent; Numbers xxi, 8 ff. 
conceit, imagine. 


. Egyptian, gypsy. 


. Elias, Elijah; see I Kings xviii, 7 ff. 
. Sodom ... Gomorrah; Genesis xix, 
24 ff. 


. manna, food of the Israelites in the 


wilderness: Exodus xvi. 

. Calabria, a town in southern Italy. 
Josephus, Flavius Josephus (37?-99?), 
Jewish historian. 


. any, i.e. any atheism. 
. probably, with likelihood of being 


correct. 

. Epicurus, Greek philosopher (342 2- 
270 B.c.). He explained the physical 
universe as entirely mechanical, but he 
accepted the belief in the Gods al- 
though he did not consider them to 
be subject either to anger or to favor. 
stoicks, members of the school of 
philosophy founded by Zeno about 
308 B.C. 


. three impostors, Christ, Moses, and 


Mahomet. The book referred to is De 
Tribus Impostoribus, and the author 
is unknown. 

Machiavel, Niccolo Machiavelli (1469- 
1527), a Florentine, author of the 
famous treatise on government, The 
Prince. In the seventeenth century his 
name stood for extreme autocracy and 
all that was diabolical in politics. 


Lucian, Greek satirist (120?-200?),. 


who attacked the belief in the ancient 
gods. 

79 a. 17. prejudicate, preconceived. 

79 a. 20. discreet, possessed. of discernment in 
avoiding evil. 

79 a. 24. Galen, Greek physician and medical 
writer (130-200?). 

79 a. 27. parts, abilities. 

79 a. 28. plunged and gravelled, overwhelmed 
and perplexed. 

79 a. 29. Seneca, L. Annaeus Seneca (4? B.C. 
65 A.D.), Roman stoic writer. The 
lines referred to are in the Troades, 
379 ff. 

79 a. 35. Aelian, Claudius Aelianus, born in 
Italy about 160, historian and rhet- 
orician. Pliny, The Elder; Caius Pli- 
nius Secundus (23-79), Roman natu- 
ralist and author. 

79 a. 38. humane, i.e. profane (not sacred). 

79 a. 40. Gargantua, the giant of Touraine 
whose story was embellished by Rabe- 
lais in his book The Great and Ines- 
timable Chronicles of the Grand and 
Enormous Giant Gargantua. 

79 a. 41. Bevis, Bevis of Hampton, hero of the 
medieval English romance of the same 
name. 

79 a. 46. concourse, a theological term used in 
reference to divine concurrence in hu- 
man action. 

79 a. 51. antinomies, contradictions in a law, or 
between laws, authorities, or conclu- 
sions. 


79 1. atoms, motes, trifles. 

79 2. pigeon; Genesis vili, 8-12. 
79 5. Lazarus; John xi. 

79 12. Eve; Genesis ii, 21 sq. 


16. edified, builded, framed. 

. Plato; Timaeus, 30 B, 34 B sqq. 

. 23. hermetical philosophers, followers of 

Hermes Trismegistus. 

. 32. radical heat. Heat is the element of 

life; radical means fundamental. 

33. virtue, power, efficacious force. 

. 35. brooded, Genesis i, 2. 

. 47. Cancer’s back. The sun enters the 
zodiacal sign of Cancer at the sum- 
mer solstice. 

79 b. 52, solstice, summer heat. 

b. 55. orb of mine, i.e. my eyes. 

80 a. 10. aspires, aspirations. 
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CHARITY IN MATTERS OF OPINION 
Religio Medici, Part II, section 3. 


80 a. 16. But, to return, i.e. from the digres- 
sion on the variety among men in 
which Browne has just been in- 
dulging. 

17. conceit, idea, conception. 

. is only, i.e. the only way. 

30. Lazarus; Luke xvi, 19 ff. 

33. wear our liveries, i.e. think our 
thoughts. 

80 a. 38. reserved, close-fisted, stingy, caitiff, rec- 

reant, niggardly. 

80 a. 44. treasure, treasury, treasure-house. 
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. Actius’s razor; Attius Navis, an augur 
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. basilisk, 


53. authentick, 


legacied, bequeathed as a legacy. 
spends, barks, spends the mouth. 
amply proposed, set forth at large. 
Scarce, scarcely. 

parenthesis on the party, digression 
on the part or subdivision. 
Barpaxouvouaxia, The Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice, an ancient mock- 
heroic poem attributed to Homer, the 
pattern of “much ado about noth- 
ing.” S. and T. in Lucian. In the 
Aikn Pwynévtrwy (which might be 
translated A Law Case between Letters 
of the Alphabet), a dialogue by 
Lucian (120?-190? a.p.), Sigma 
prosecutes Tau for ousting him from 
many Greek words. 

genitive case in Jupiter; dispute 
among grammarians as to whether the 
genitive case of Jupiter is Jupiteris or 
Jovis. 

Priscian; fPriscianus Cesariensis, a 
Latin grammarian of the sixth cen- 
tury A.D., whose work became the 
standard of perfection in Latin usage 
in the Middle Ages; so that to make 
an error in Latin grammar was to 
“break Priscian’s head.” Holofernes, 
the pedant in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
says of the Curate’s bad Latin, “Pris- 
cian! a little scratched, ’twill serve.” 
Si foret . . . Democritus, If Demo- 
critus (the laughing philosopher) were 
on earth, he would laugh; Horace, 
Epistles, II, i. 194. 

militants, disputants, controversialists. 


of ancient Rome, was commanded by 
Tarquinius Priscus to say whether 
what the tyrant had in mind could be 
done; Attius said it could, and was 
then commanded to cut a whetstone in 
two with a razor, which he did. Livy 
(Bk. I, ch. xxxvi) and other ancient au- 
thors tell the story. 

cockatrice, fabulous reptile 
hatched by a serpent from a cock’s 
egg; its breath and look were fatal. 
Browne may have in mind the large 
brass cannon called by that name. 


. patron, act as patron. 
. aspect, countenance, look, regard. 
. reproach, disgrace, opprobrium, to the 


scandal, compared to the slander. 
authoritative. 


KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT PRIDE 


Religio Medici, Part II, section 8. 


(anni bie 
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a. 26. 
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a. 40. 


in a condition, i.e. as a man born 
into sin. 

patois, local dialect. 

Babel; Genesis xi. 1 ff. 

chorography, configuration and other 
natural features of a region. 

policies, polities, constitutions, systems 
of government. 

pointers, two stars in the constella- 


tion of the Great Bear a straight line 
through which points to the North 
Star. 


81 a. 45. simpled, gathered simples, i. e. herbs. 
81 a. 46. Cheapside, section of old London, a 


great herb market in Browne’s day. 


OF OTHER MORE IMMEDIATE CAUSES 


OF ERROR: SUPINITY 


Enquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors. 


Bie echies Vie 


81 a. 53. supinity, condition of having no in- 
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terest or care, of being inactive, neg- 
ligent, indolent. 


. purchase, obtaining by exertion. 

. palliate, serve temporarily instead of. 
. salt, bitter, unpleasant. 

. questionless, without question or 
doubt. 


. exantlation, being drawn out. 

. sudore vultus tui, in the sweat of thy 
face. 

. corporal exercitations, physical exer- 
tion or labor. 


. Paradise, i.e. a garden, place without 
thorns. 
. tempers infirmed, temperaments or 


constitutions made weak. 

. repair our primary ruins; allusions to 
man’s fall through commission of sin. 

. build ourselves, make of ourselves. 

. defected, deserted, ceased to labor. 

. transcribed any thing, copied or written 
over every error and thus _perpet- 
uated it. 

. satisfaction, solution. 

. last day, the Judgment Day. 

. trust of, responsibility for. 

. intention of, i.e. God’s purpose for. 

. venial, excusable. 

. beaten notions, ideas which run in the 
beaten track. 

. Magis extra vitia, quam cum virtu- 
tibus, rather without vices than with 
virtues, “Free of harm and blameless 
of good.” 

. constellated, predisposed by the stars. 

. sit down under, rest lower than. 

Ultimus bonorum, literally the last of 

the good; might be paraphrased, “He 

is a good man.” 

. A man, i.e. a bright and able man. 

. while, as long as. 

. Nos numerus sumus, we are in the 
majority. 


OF ANOTHER OF THE MORE IMMEDIATE 


CAUSES OF ERROR;—VIZ. ADHERENCE 


UNTO AUTHORITY 


Enquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors, ch. 


Vil 


82 a. 36. resolved prostration unto, determina- 


82 a. 42 


tion to submit to the dictates of. 
. to wiser examinations, i.e. when sub- 
jected to an examination by the wise. 
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a. 43. topical probation, superficial testing. 83 a. 37. pellitory, an herb of the nettle family. 

a. 47. oe Sniiae ci aited SS) Si, GONE! is ae one 

rincipia, the funda- can see the : 

pitt: TREE a who denies, 83 a. 43. Franciscus Sanctius (Sanchez), skep- 
the burden of proof is on the negative. tical philosopher born 1562 at Bacara 

a. 50. ipse dixit, he has said it, authority in Portugal, died 1632. J 
proclaims it. oportet discentem credere, 83 a. 44. Alciat’s emblems; the reference is to 
it is necessary to believe the one who Libellus Emblematum of Andrea Al- 
teaches, in order to learn you must ciati (1492-1550), Italian jurist and 
put faith in the teacher. poet, bees book of epigrams was 
Sy peavey Salih i very popular. 

Om, D2 Ne indoctrinations, teaching of the abe ne = fallunt,” Tho able to af- 

in, GES. intellectuals, intellect. firm with certainty that the nightingale 

b. 3. testimonial engagements, obligations lacks a tongue, if my eyes do not de- 
to believe in testimony. ceive me. : 

b. 6. unto reasonable perpensions, as for 83 a. 52. Pierius, surnamed the younger Origen, 
probable considerations. a disciple of Origen, was distinguished 

b. 12. concluding from dignities, drawing in the Church of the 3rd century 
conclusions from agreements or con- as a scholar and author of high re- 
formities. pute. : : 

b. 26. vulgarity, rabble, commonalty. 83 b. 3. quartane ague, a chill recurring every 

b. 28. Ptolemy, astronomer and geographer, fourth day. ‘ 
native of Egypt, lived at Alexandria 83 b. 5. Sammonicus, Roman courtier of the 
during the first half of the second cen- third century, under whose name has 
tury A.D. come down to us the medical poem 

b. 35. swearer, oath-taker. Precepta de Medicina, to which 

b. 39. mediums, means of constructing proof, Browne alludes. ; 
possibly middle terms of syllogisms. 83 b. 8. Meonias... trementi, place the 

b. 40. induce, persuade, win over. fourth of Homer’s Iliad under (the 

b. 42, it, i.e. reasonable perpentions or head of) the one having a chill. 
probable considerations. 83nd Ets collyrium, an eye medicine. ; 

b. 45. progressions, progressive arguments. 83 b. 30. opprobrious unto physicians, i.e. by 

b. 49. that snow was black, etc. These propo- being very hard to cure. 
sitions are attributed to Anaxagoras, | 83 0. 33. Hippocrates, celebrated Greek phy- 
Greek philosopher who flourished sician, native of the island of Cos, 
about 464 B.c. He believed that who lived from about 460 to about 
all things were in a state of confu- 357 B.C. 
sion until Nous, mind, placed them in 
order. OF GRIFFINS 

b. 51. Aristotle. Aristotle discusses the opin- 
ions of Melissus, Anaxagoras, Anaxi- | Enquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors, Bk. 
mander, and Empedocles (earlier i eicheexaly 
Greek philosophers) in his Physics, bk. 
lchsee2—4: 83 b. 44. dubious, hardly credible. 

b. 54. then .. . himself. The meaning is: If 83 b. 48. Aelian, Claudius Aelianus, historian 
it is proper to pay attention to “rea- and rhetorician, born in Italy about 
sonable perpension,” then Aristotle did 160. His works, among which is one 
wrong to reject his predecessors; and on the nature of animals, are all in 
we, in our turn, should do wrong to Greek. Solinus, Caius Julius Solinus, 
reject Aristotle even when our ma- Roman geographer of the 3rd century. 
ture inquiries show the falsity of his His chief work, called Polyhistor, was 
views. translated into English by Arthur 

a. 3. receptions, acceptations. Golding in 1587. 

a. 7. ingenious ... persuasion; i.e. it is 83 b. 49. Mela, Pomponius Mela, a Latin geog- 
the reasons introduced with the names, rapher of the first century. His treatise, 
and not the names themselves, which De Situ Orbis, contains a concise ac- 
carry conviction. count of the state of the world as 

a. 16. assentments, assent, acceptation. known to the Romans. Herodotus, the 

a. 23. comprobation, corroboration. great Greek historian, born 484 B.c. 

a. 31. Basil, father of the Greek church, who His writings are an account of the great 
lived 326-379 a.p. war between the Greeks and the Per- 

a. 33. Tostatus, Alphonso Tostatus (1400- sians, but contain also many digres- 
1454), Spanish theologian and biblical sions. 
writer. 83 b. 50. Scripture, described but not named in 

a. 34. Leonardo Fioravanti, famous physician Daniel vii, 4. 


and alchemist, author of many scien- 
tific works, born at Bologna near the 
beginning of the 16th century. 


83 b. 51 hieroglyphic; Browne’s note: “Pierius 


(p. 233. E) on the authority of the 
Isiac table.” The Isiac, or Bembine, 
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table is a sculptured tablet showing the 
various Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Albertus, Albertus Magnus (1193 2?— 
1280), one of the greatest of the 
scholastic philosophers and. theologians 
of the Middle Ages. Pliny, Caius Plin- 
lus Secundas (23-79). His great work 
called Natural History was translated 
into English by Philemon Holland 
about 1600. : 
Aldrovandus, Ulysses Aldovandi 
(1522-1607), Italian naturalist, author 
of an immense work on natural his- 
tory. 

Matthias Michovius, Polish chronicler, 
died 1523. 


. Sphynx, a monster with a winged 


lion’s body, the breast and upper part 
being the figure of a woman. chimaera, 
a fire-eating monster, the fore part of 
whose body was that of a lion, the 
hind part that of a dragon, and the 
middle that of a goat. harpies, disgust- 
ing monsters, usually described as be- 
ing birds with the heads of maidens, 
with long claws and with faces pale 
with hunger. 


. commixtion, union, mixture. 
. cement, cementing, joining. 
. Septuagint, a Greek version of the Old 


Testament—so called from a discarded 
tradition that it was the work of 
seventy inspired translators. 


. gospel; Matthew x, 3 and John xix, 25. 
. Origen, Christian philosopher, one of 


the most learned writers of his day. 
He was born at Alexandria, a.p. 185 
and died at Tyre, a.pD. 253. 

hecatombs, sacrifices of a hundred 
oxen or cattle at one time. oblations, 
religious offerings, sacrifices. 

Mopsus ... Nysa, Jungentur... 
equis, Then griffins and horses shall be 
paired. (Horses were the natural ene- 
mies of griffins.) 


. Aristeus, Greek tragic poet, flourished 


Bac. 425; 


. Arimaspi, a people in the North of 


Scythia. 


. Ego ... affirmarim. Against ancient 


authors I indeed will declare that I 
have found griffins neither in the north 
nor in other parts of the earth. 


. genial . . . syderous, i.e. astrological 
or astronomical. 
. Apollo’s ... wheels. The  tripodes 


(tripod) symbolized Apollo as god of 
prophecy and the chariot wheels his 
identification with Helios, god of the 
Sun, 


. Leo, one of the twelve divisions of the 


ecliptic or zodiac. The sun enters Leo 
July 22. 


. Moptha ... Nilus. 
. Kircherus, Athanasius Kercher, a 


learned Jesuit, author of Cdipus 
ZEgyptiacus and other works. 


. Oedipus, i.e. to solve this riddle. 
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MORTALITY AND IMMORTALITY 


Urn Burial, chs. ii, v. 


a. 4. Old Walsingham, a town in Norfolk, 
about thirty miles northwest of Nor- 
wich, Browne’s home. 

ad. 23. manes, spirits of the dead. 

a. 24, aera, treasuries. 

a. 30. Brancaster, a village north-east of Old 
Walsingham on the coast of Norfolk. 

a. 34. Burnham, neighboring village to 
Brancaster. station, Roman military 
post. 

a. 42. Methuselah, one of the patriarchs, re- 
lated (Genesis v, 7) to have lived 969 
years. 

a. 46. three conquests, by the Romans in 55 
B.C.; by the English about 700; by the 
Normans in 1066. 

a. 47. diuturnity, continuance. 

a, 49. Sic . . . velim, Thus I desire verses to 
be composed on my bones. From 
Tibullus (54 B.c.?-18 B.c.2?), Roman 
poet. 

55. conservatories, places of preservation. 

&. propension, inclination. 

12. indistinction, want of distinguishable- 

ness. 

. make ... infants, are obliterated as 

easily. 

18. Archimedes, famous Greek matheme- 

ticlan (287?-212 B.c.). 

. 19. common counters, ordinary computers. 
Moses his man, The reference is to the 
prayer of Moses (Psalms xc), which 
deals with God’s eternity and man’s 
transitoriness. 

b. 24. one little finger. The little finger of 
the right hand contracted signified a 
hundred, according to the ancient 
arithmetic of the hand. 
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b. 25. last necessity, death. 

b. 26. conformity, acquiescence, compliance. 

b. 28. half-senses, the weakened senses of 
senility. 

b. 30. David; I Kings ii. 

b. 31. Solomon, I Kings xi. 

b. 35. Alcemena’s nights. One night was as 
long as three. Alcemena, wife of Am- 
phitryon, was the mother of Hercules, 
Jove being his father. 

b. 39. Job; Job ii. 

b. 43. abortion, failure. 

b. 44. Syrens, the sirens, sca nymphs who 


had the power of charming by their 
songs all who heard them. Homer’s 
Odyssey, bk. xii. 

b. 45. Achilles . .. women. Thetis, mother 
of Achilles, fearing that he would be 
killed in the Trojan war, disguised 
him as a maiden and introduced him 
among the daughters of Lycomedes of 
Scyros, where he was called Pyrrha 
on account of his golden locks. 

b. 48. ossuaries, receptacles for bones. 

b. 50. wide solution, widely different solu- 
tions. 
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85 b. 51. proprietaries, owners. ; 

85 b. 55. provincial . . . observators, guardian 
spirits. Dionysius the Areopagite 
(c. A.D. 500) made an elaborate classi- 86 b. 34. 
fication of the celestial heirarchary 
according to their various functions. 86 b. 38. 

86 a. 5. pyramidally. The names of the kings 
whose tombs the pyramids are were 
not known to Browne. 

86 a. 11. madding, wild, furious. 86 b. 43 

86 a. 14, atropos; Atropos was the goddess of 
fate who cut the thread of life. 

86 a. 15. dampt, dejected. 86 b. 47 

86 a. 19. meridian of time, mid-point in the 86 b. 50 
duration of the world. : 

86 a. 25. prophecy of Elias. Elijah prophesied Sf Gis il 
that the world may last but six thou- 87 a. 4 
sand years. 

86 a. 26. Charles . . . Hector. Charles the Fifth S/aGao 
(1500-1558) was emperor of the Holy Si Cas 
Roman Empire and a great hero; 

Hector was the bravest of the Tro- 

jans. Browne means that Hector had 87 a. 9 
already enjoyed fame for twice the 

lifetime of Methuselah when Charles 

was born. 

86 a. 33. Janus, ancient Roman deity of gates S/d LO 
and doors, represented with two op- 87 a. 18 
posite faces. ie Gs Bul 

86 a. 38. death, i.e. destruction of them on the 
day of judgment. 

86 a. 48. that duration, i.e. eternity. 87 a. 24 

86 a. 51. right, right angle. 87 a. 28 

86 a. 52. right-lined circle, the character sig- 87 a. 46 
nifying death. 

86 b. 3. Grave-stones . .. years, old ones be- 87 a. 49 
ing taken up and other bodies laid 
under them. 

86 b. 4. Generations, families. 

86 b. 6. Gruter, Jan Gruter (1560-1627), classi- 
cal scholar, author of JInscriptiones Se eel 
antique totius orbis Romanorum, 87 a. 52 
1602. 

86 b. 7. enigmatical epithets, pseudonyms. 87 a. 55 

86 b. 16. Cardan, Girolamo Cardano (1501- SimOeeo 
1576), noted Italian physician, as- 
trologer and mathematician. 

86 b. 18. Hippocrates’s patients, The patients of 
Hippocrates of Cos, born about 460 
B.C. could not be remembered, for the 
Father of Medicine left no writings. 87 b. 6 
They would be merely ‘“Hippocrates’s 
patients.” 

86 b. 19. Achilles’s horses, Homer (Iliad, bk. 

xii) gives the names Xanthos and 87 b. 10 
Balios and says that they were im- Sm eml2 
mortal, born by the harpy Podarge 

to the West Wind. 

86 b. 20. naked nominations, bare names. 

86 b. 22. entelechia, form-giving cause or en- Sai) fae, 105) 
ergy. 

86 b. 24. Canaanitish woman; Exodus vi, 15. 87 b. 16 

86 b. 25. Herodias, wife of Herod Philip, mar- 
ried Herodus Antipas, having divorced SiUamlZ 
her first husband in defiance of the 87 b. 24 
Jewish law. 87 b. 29 

86 b. 28. iniquity, injustice. Hl (Os 2 

86 b. 32. Herostratus, an Ephesian, who set 87 b. 42 


fire to the temple of Artemis at Ephe- 


SOsyrist: 


sus on the same night that Alexander 
the Great was born, B.c. 356, in order 
to immortalize himself. 


Adrian, Hadrian, Roman emperor, 
A.D. 117-138. 
Thersites, the most deformed man 


and impudent talker among the Greeks 
at Troy. Agamemnon, commander in 
chief of the Greeks at Troy. 


. everlasting register, the book of the 


recording angel; cf. Malachi iii, 16, 
Ezekiel ix, 14, Deuteronomy xii, 1. 


. hired, bribed. 
. twenty-seven names; i.e. in the gen- 


ealogy of the patriarchs, Genesis x. 


. equinox, i.e. the half-way point. 
. Lucina, the goddess who presides over 


the birth of children. 


. Pagans, Euripides held this view. 
PLE UR me 


arches, i.e. comes event- 
ually to cross the equator at an angle 
and make a short arc across the sky. 


. light in ashes, according to the cus- 


tom of the Jews, who place a lighted 
wax candle in a pot of ashes by the 
corpse. 


. brother of death, i.e. sleep. 
. smartest, sharpest. 
. weep into stones; allusion to the story 


of Niobe turned to stone in grief at 
the loss of her children. 


. stupidity, lack of sensibility. 
. delivered, free, relieved. 
. Sweet consistencies, i.e. fragrant pre- 


servatives. 


. Cambyses, second king of Persia. In 


525 he conquered Egypt and treated 
the Egyptians with great cruelty, in- 
sulting their religion and destroying 
mummies. 


. Mizraim, the Hebrew name of Egypt. 
. Pharaoh, title given to the kings of 


Egypt. balsams, medicines. 


. below the moon, i.e. on earth. 
. Nimrod ... Orion, a 


constellation, 
once named for Nimrod son of Cush, 
a mighty hunter (Genesis x, 8-10.) 
and now called after Orion, son of 
Hyrieus, in Beotia, a handsome giant 
and hunter. 

. . Dog-star, Sirius, the bright- 
est star in Canis Major. Osiris was the 
hie Egyptian divinity, husband of 
sis. 


. perspectives, telescopes. 
. Phaeton’s 


favour. Phaeton is an 
epithet or surname of Helios (the 
Sun). Favour means permission, good 
will. 


. conviction, proof (that heavenly 
bodies are mutable). 

. peculiar, peculiarity, peculiar prop- 
erty. 


. necessary essence, matter. 

. either state, salvation or damnation. 

. so much of, i.e. so little. 

. Subsistence, existence. 

. Sardanapalus, last king of the Assyrian 


empire of Nineveh, traditionally sup- 
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posed to have burnt his treasure, his 
wives, concubines, and himself in or- 
der to prevent his capture. 

b. 49. Gordianus, Roman emperor. His epi- 
taph written in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
and Arabic was defaced by Licinius a 
later emperor. 

b. 53. Enoch, Genesis v, 24. “He was not, 
for God took him.” Elias, Elijah, 
who went up to heaven in a chariot 
of fire. 2 Kings ii, 11. 

a. 4. decretory, decreed. 

a. 5. changed, I Corinthians xv, 51. 

a. 10. Lazarus. Mary’s brother, raised by 
Christ. John xii, 1. 

a. 12. dismal state, damnation. 

a. 19. boisterous, excessive. Alaricus, Alaric I, 
king of the Visigoths, and conqueror 
of Rome. He died in Italy in a.p. 410 
and was buried in the bed of the 
river Bucento, its course being turned 
a while for the purpose. 

Geeta svioveoulla, L438 BL 6-78 B.C.) 
Roman dictator. 

a. 31. Isaiah; Isaiah xiv, 16 ff. 


a. 34. magnanimity, great-mindedness, hav- 


ing large aspirations. 

a. 40. angles of contingency, the least of an- 
gles, 

a. 47. Christian ... shadow; varieties of 
mystical religious experience. 

a. 55. productions, building. 

b. 1. predicament of chimaeras, i.e. in the 
predication of the existence of 
chimaeras. 

b. 3. Elysiums, paradises. 

b. 7. St. Innocent’s, “In Paris, where bodies 
soon consume.” Browne’s note. 

b, 10. moles . . . Adrianus, a stately mauso- 
leum built by Hadrian in Rome; upon 
its foundation was built the castle of 
St. Angelo. 

b. 13. tabesne .. . refert. Whether corrup- 
tion decays bodies or the funeral pile 
consumes them does not matter. 

b. 14. Lucan, Marcus Annzus_ Lucanus, 
Roman poet (A.D. 39-a.D. 65). 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SCIENCE 
Christian Morals 


b. 21. acquests; law term referring to prop- 
erty acquired by gift or purchase 
rather than by inheritance; here, ac- 
quisitions. 

b. 22. pre-existimation, previous esteem or 
estimation. 

b. 23. compute, computation, judgment. 

b. 27. king of France; Louis XI. The sen- 
tence is Qui nescit dissimulare nescit 


regnare. : 
b. 31. ergotisms, ergoisms, conclusions 
deduced according to forms of 
logic. 
b. 45. substantial man, man of substance or 
property. 


b. 49. speculation, theorizing. _ 
b. 53. eluctation, forcible eruption. 
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exantlation, drawing out. obscured 
virgin, i.e. truth. 

Pythagorean metempsychosis, trans- 
migration of souls from body to body 
as taught by Pythagoras, Greek philos- 
opher of the sixth century B.c. 
Euphorbus, a brave Trojan warrior 
slain by Menelaus. Pythagoras de- 
clared, in conformity with his doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, that he 
had once been Euphorbus and accord- 
ingly laid claim to the shield of that 
hero which hung on the temple of 
Argos. 

make out, decipher, understand. 
Tully’s Elistum; Cicero comforted 
himself that he would after death con- 
verse in Elisium with the old philos- 
ophers. 

essays, trials, attempts. 

Helmont, Jan Baptista van (1557- 
1644), Flemish chemist and physiolo- 
gist of somewhat visionary doctrines. 
Paracelsus; Theophrastus Bombastus 
von Hohenheim (1490-1541), Swiss 
medical philosopher, who formed a 
theory of cosmogony combining the 
mysteries of the Cabala with the facts 
of science, his most salient idea being 
that surfaces correspond perfectly with 
interiors. 


. approvable, worthy of approbation. 


. the first sin, i.e. in Adam’s fall. 

. longanimity, endurance, patience. 
vivacious, tenacious of life. 

whole element of water, i.e. the Flood. 
longevous, long-lived. 

estimation, estimate, judgment. 
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34. 


41. 


42. 


47. 


49. 


(1647?) 


Ex Bi8dlov KxuBepyhra, i.e. a book- 
statesman, one having no knowledge 
of his art except from books. 

éx BiBdlov xvBepynrys, one ruling by 
the book. Galen, Greek physician and 
authority on medicine of second cen- 
tury A.D. 

Hippocrates, most celebrated of the 
physicians of ancient times, lived 460 ?- 
357? B.c. He and his disciple Galen 
are the great ancient authorities on 
medicine; the Aphorisms was a text- 
book for more than two thousand 
years. 

avroyia, autopsy, post-mortem ex- 
amination. fidus Achates; Achates is 
the companion and faithful friend of 
Aeneas in the Aeneid of Virgil. 
sparsim, here and there. Vesalius; 
Andreas Vesalius (1514-1564), Flem- 
ish anatomist, professor of anatomy 
at Padua, Bologna, and Pisa; author 
of De Corporis Humani_ Fabrica 
Septem Libri (1543). Spigelius, Adrian 
van den Spieghel (1578-1625), Dutch 
physician and anatomist, professor at 
Padua; author of a treatise on the 
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structure of the human body, 1627. 
Bartholinus, Kaspar (1585-1629), 
Danish rhetorician, physician, and 
theologian; author of Jnstitutiones 
Anatomice, 1611. 

De circul. sang., De Circulatione San- 
guinis (first published under another 
title in 1628), the famous work of 
the physician William Harvey (1578- 
1657), proving the circulation of the 
blood. 

Materia Medicamentorum, the branch 
of medical science (now called Materia 
Medica) dealing with the history, 
preparation, properties, and uses of 
materials employed as medicines. 


. wapepyov, by-work, subordinate busi- 


ness. 


. physic, medical science. 
. Theophrastus (3722-287 B.c.), Greek 


philosopher, pupil of Plato and Aris- 
totle; left among others works on 
botany and natural history. Diosco- 
rides, Greek physician, supposed to 
have lived in the first or second cen- 
tury a.p.; author of a work on ma- 
teria medica. Mathiolus, Pier And. 
Mattioli (1500-1577), Sienese physi- 
cian and naturalist, author of many 
works. 


. Dodonaeus, Rembert Dodoens (1518- 


1585), herbalist, author of Stirpium 
historie pemptades (1583). 


. Isagoge in rem herbariam, Herbal, 


written by Adrian van den Spieghel, 
Opera omnia, Amsterdam, 1645. 


. Wecker’s Antidotarium speciale, a book 


on medicines by John Jacob Wecker 
(1528-1586), Swiss physician and 
philosopher. Renodaeus, Theophraste 
Renaudot (1586-1653), French phy- 
sician and journalist. 


. Morelli; Petrus Morellus, Medicus 


Regius, published Methodus Prescri- 
bendi Formulas Remediorum Elegan- 
tissima at Leipzig in 1645, 

Bauderoni Pharmacopea, A pharma- 
copea is a book containing a com- 
prehensive collection of medical re- 
ceipts. Bruce Bauderon (1539-1623), 
was a French physician and medical 
writer. 

Fallopius (1523?-1562), Italian an- 
atomist, professor at Pisa and Padua, 
director of the botanical gardens at 
Padua; he is distinguished for his 
studies in the anatomical structure of 
the ear. 

Aquagendente; Giorlamo Fabricius 
(1537-1619), famous professor of an- 
atomy at Padua; author of Opera 
Chirurgica; Harvey was his pupil. 
Paraeus, prob. Ambroise Paré (1510- 
1590) distinguished French  barber- 
surgeon and author of a book on 
surgery. Vigo, John of Vigo (1460- 
1520), author of a treatise on surgery 
(1514). 

chymistators, chemists. 


90 a. 16. Tirocinium Chymicum, chemical 
primer, or beginner’s book in chemis- 
try. Crollius, Oswald Croll (1580?- 
1609), physician to Christian von 
Anhalt-Bernburg, author of books on 
chemistry and medicine. 

90 a. 17. Hartmannus, Johann Hartmann 
(1568-1631), professor of chemistry at 
Marburg University, author of many 
works. 

90 a. 22. Sennertus’s Institutions, the IJmstitu- 
tions medicae et de origine animarum 
in brutis (1611), of Sennert (1572- 
1637), German physician. 

90 a. 30. Fernelius, Jean Fernel (1494-1558), 
one of the most celebrated physicians 
of his time. His chief work, Medicina, 
appeared in 1544. Mercatus, properly 
Michele Mercati (1541-1593), Italian 
physician and writer on medicine. 
Hollerius, Jacques Houllier, French 
medical writer, died 1562. Riverius, 
Lazarus Riviére (1589-1655), profes- 
sor of medicine at Montpellier, pub- 
lished Praxis Medica (1640). 

90 a. 43. secretum ... judicium, the secret of 
physicians is judgment. 

90 a. 47. instar omnium, worth them all. 

90 a. 51. Moronus possibly René Moreau 
(1587-1656), French physician. 

90 b. 2. Gorreus’s Definitiones, a dictionary of 
medical definitions; Jean de Gorris, 
or Gorreus was born in Paris in 1505 
and became Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine in 1548. 
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90 b. 16. exact manual; probably refers to Dr. 
Browne’s letter to Thomas Power. 

90 b. 18. memoriter, by heart. 

90 b. 26. Fr. Cheynel, Francis Cheynell (1608- 
1665), a fiery Presbyterian divine, re- 
membered for a savage attack upon 
Chillingworth and other Anglican 
churchmen, called The Rise, Growth, 
and Danger of Socinianism. Card. Bel- 
larine, Robert Bellarmin (1542-1621), 
a learned Italian Jesuit. His writings 
form a complete arsenal for Catholic 
theologians. 

90 b. 27. Alcoran, Koran, the sacred book of 
the Mohammedans. 

90 b. 28. Talmud, the book of Jewish law and 
religion. 

90 b. 30. MopHod’Keca, bugbears, goblins. 

90 b. 34. Ochinus, Bernardino Ochnio (1487- 
1564), Italian reformer. He was driven 
from the Roman church and fled to 
England where he lived and wrote 
for some years. That the writer of this 
letter should ascribe to him the in- 
famous “Three Impostors” is evidence 
of the opinion which Protestants came 
to have of him. 

90 b. 47. ingenium desultorium, wandering mind. 

90 b. 49. Drexelius, Jeremias Drechsel (1581- 
1638), German Jesuit. 

90 b. 50. peritus . . . est; an expert doctor is 
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Ola. 12. 


. Asellius, 


. Lacuna, 


an angel to a sick man; to one in the 
last extremity he is a god. 
Bartholinus . . . Spigelius . . . Sen- 
nertus .. . Harvey; see notes on these 
names in the Jetter to Henry Power. 
Gaspare Aselli, an Italian 
anatomist of the 17th century, died 
at Milan in 1626. He was professor of 
anatomy at Pavia and first discovered 
the system of vessels called lacteals. 
And. Laguna (1499-1560), 
Spanish medical writer. 

Ingignerus, Angiolo Ingegneri (1550- 
1613?), Venetian miscellaneous writer. 


DR. BROWNE TO HIS SON THOMAS 


91 a. 37. Yarmouth, English port on the east 
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tile 
. The Bishops set again. With the re- 
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45, 


50. 


coast, county of Norfolk. Rochell; 
Rochelle, French seaport. on the At- 
lantic coast. 

Mr. Dade; Thomas had been provided 
with a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Dade in Bordeaux. 


. limn, paint, portray. 
5 JOYA: 


Reynolds; Edward Reynolds 
(1599-1676), Bishop of Norwich, had 
been ejected from the Deanery of 
Christ Church 
conformist and an adherent of Crom- 
well. He had, however, conformed at 
the time of which Browne writes and 
had received appointment as_ bishop 
of Norwich. 

against, opposite to. 


constitution of the national parliament 
at the Restoration the bishops were 
again allowed to sit in the House of 
Lords. 

Townsend, Sir Horatio, 1st Viscount 
Townshend, 1630?-1687, received ap- 


in 1659 as a non- | 


pointment as stated in August, 1661; | 


royalist soldier and nobleman. 


. power, command. 
. pudor rusticus, rustic shyness, countri- 


fied diffidence. 


. Corn, grain. 
. Tangere, 


Tangiers. Barbary, north 
coast of Africa not including Egypt. 


. strait’s mouth, strait of Gibraltar. 
. Peterborough; Henry Mordaunt, 2d 


Earl of Peterborough, 1624?-1697; 
appointed at this time as stated, was a 


cavalier who had followed the King | 


in his attempts to regain the crown. 
Parliament money, that coined under 
the government of Cromwell. 

Sea Larks, probably small shore birds 
of some sort. 


AN ACCOUNT OF ICELAND IN THE YEAR 


1662 


These notices respecting Iceland were collected 
by Dr. Browne at the request of the Royal So- 
ciety. They were partly obtained through cor- 
respondence with Theodore Jonas, a Lutheran | 


minister, to whom Browne refers in the last para- 
graph of the essay. 
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93 a. 4. 


93 a. 


93d. 10: 


Gale 


. 45, 


. chamas, 


. cetaceous, 


5 while 


Behe 


43. 


49. 
54, 


. Island, Iceland. 
. conies, rabbits. 
. Mount Hecla, a volcano in Iceland. 


It has had eighteen eruptions since the 
ninth century, the last being in 1878. 


. lichen, Iceland moss (cetraria Iceland- 


LCG) 

touchstone, a salicious stone or flinty 
slate, usually black or of dark color; 
formerly employed for testing gold and 
other precious metals. 

pisolithes, pisolite, a coarse concre- 
tionary limestone, composed of glo- 
bules often as large as small peas. 


. ervum, a genus of leguminous plants; 


Vicia and Lens. 


. cornelian, carnelian, a clear or dark 


red variety of chalcedony. 
bivalves, Jlaeves, 
some kind of shell. 
referring to an order of 
mammals, especially those of a fish- 
like form such as whales and por- 
poises. 

shocks, a dog with long woolly hair, 
poodles. 

noble society, The Royal Society. 


apparently 


. BROWNE TO JOHN EVELYN, ESQ. 


John Evelyn, the diarist (1620-1706), 
secretary for a time of the Royal So- 
ciety. He was especially interested in 
horticulture. 


coronary, crown-like, suitable for 
garlands. 
Moly flore luteo...Moly MHon- 


dianum novum; 
of the wild garlic. 
insition, grafting. 


apparently varieties 


. Sir Robert Paston, 1st Earl of Yar- 


mouth (1631-1683), a member of the 
Royal Society and later lord-lieuten- 
ant of Norfolk. 

House, Parliament. 


DR. BROWNE TO DR. MERRITT (?) 


ORY hy BL). 
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93 a. 41. 


93 a. 


93 a. 


93 a. 


93 a. 


39; 


. vescania ... 


scarce, scarcely. 

person ... house, i.e. person left in 
care of his house when he left it on 
account of the pestilence. 

weasel cray, probably the weasel coot, 
or red-headed smew, a bird of the 
thrush family. Mergellus abellus. 


. willick, the willock, a bird of the auk 


family. Uria troile or Lomvia troile. 


. cornix marinum, sea crow; name ap- 


plied to various birds, here poss. the 
common cormorant, or the auk. 
calicularia, prob. a cor- 
aldine or hydroid, a moss-like organ- 
ism which grows attached to shells 
and rocks. 

Of what, i.e. of what substance. The 
allusion is apparently to experiments 
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in static electricity by Robert Boyle 
(1627-1691), leader of the Royal So- 
ciety and one of the founders of mod- 
ern physical science. 

93 b. 9. Schemts; Schemnitz, ancient mining 


town in Hungary. Cremitz; Kremnitz, 
mining and manufacturing city in the 
northern part of Hungary. Neusol; 
Neusohl, also mining and metal-work- 
ing town in Hungary. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE TO HIS SON 


94 a. 
94 a. 


ils 
2s 


EDWARD 


. Tis much, ’tis strange. 
. droggesters, drugsters, druggists. 
. St. James’ Park, a park in London, 


surrounding St. James’s Palace, long 
the British royal residence. 


. chirurgeons, surgeons; prob. reference 


to the College of Surgeons. 


. anatomy, book on anatomy. 
. 54. 


non-naturals; in ancient medicine 
things not constituting the being or 
nature of man, but necessary to his 
existence: air, food and drink, sleep, 
waking, motion, repose, excretions, re- 
tentions, and mental states. 

sun is approaching, i.e. the equinox. 
son, i.e. son-in-law. 
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. Icons, 
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. sorrel, kind of sour-leaved herb. 
. drains, prob, mash-tub grain. brinne, 


bran. 

furfur, bran; medical term meaning 
branlike scales, such as dandruff. 
Aldrov., Aldrovandus; Ulysses Aldro- 
vandi (1522-1607), Italian naturalist, 
manager of the botanic gardens at 
Bologna, author of an extended work 
on natural history. 

Johnstonus, John Johnstone (1603- 
1675), naturalist of Scottish blood, 
trained on the continent and at St. 
Andrews’; a man of great scientific 
distinction and the author of many 
works. Browne possibly alludes to De 
Avibus, published in 1657. 

printed plates, illustrations. 
Bellonius, Pierre Belon (1517-1564), 
noted French naturalist. The book to 
which Edward is referred is L’Histoire 
de la nature des oyseau (1555). 
acutum, it has a narrow 
but sharp beak. 


. anatomized, dissected. 
. Palpebras . . 


5 . palpebra, it alone 
among birds has eyelids like a man 
and hairs on the upper lid. 


DR. EDWARD BROWNE TO HIS FATHER, 


Feb. 9, 1681-2 


94 b. 39. Mr. Willoughbye’s book, The Orni- 


thology of Francis Willughby (1635- 


Gk) (is Sh 
95a. 9. 
95 a. 17. 


1672), published in Latin in 1676 and 
issued by Ray in English in 1678. This 
work is described as the first ornithol- 
ogy on scientific principles and em- 
ploys a classification subsequently fol- 
lowed by Linnaeus. 
sternon; Greek form 
breast bone. 

os ilium, hip-bone. 
Plutarch’s lives. Dr. Edward Browne 
translated the lives of Themistocles 
and Sertorius for the translation of 
Plutarch by several hands, sponsored 
by Dryden and published in 1700. 


of sternum, 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE TO HIS SON 


95 a. 41. 
95 a. 45. 


Osean oS 


OE (de 
D5 Owl: 


sy 105 Relsie 


EDWARD 


R.S., the Royal Society. 

Gerardi Blasi, Gerard Blasius, anat- 
omist, published at Amsterdam in 
1681 an anatomy of animals with the 
results of dissections. 

Quae . . . audivi, What its voice may 
be is described by others; I have never 
heard its voice. 

sutures, articulations of the bones (of 
the skull) at their edges. 

Gilla, an herb, ground ivy or Nepeta 
Glehoma. 

embassade, embassy. 


ON THE OSTRICH 


This little paper was written by Sir Thomas 
Browne to be delivered in a course of lectures by 
his son Dr. Edward Browne. Apparently also 
Browne thought it should be printed by the Royal 
Society. It occurs in the middle of a paper on 
Birds in the manuscripts of Dr. Edward Browne. 


95 b. 42. Struthio-Camelus. 


95 b. 


96 a. 


96 a. 


96 
96 a. 


> 


96 a. 


96 a. 


50, 


16. 
Lis 


. tomineio, 


The word ostrich 
is derived from the Latin avis struthio: 
Lat. avis (bird) and Greek struthion 
(ostrich). Browne uses the further 
contemporary scientific designation 
camelus, camel. 

gruen,; grues; cranes and other grui- 
form (crane-like) birds. cassowary, a 
large, fleet, ostrich-like bird of Aus- 
tralia and the Papuan islands. 

tomino, humming-bird. 
humbird, humming-bird. 


. Julius Scaliger; Julius Caesar Scaliger 


(1484-1558), Italian scholar of the 
Renaissance, who spent the latier part 
of his life at Agen in France; author 
of many works on philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and science. This is from a work 
called Exercitations. 

“passer,” Lat. sparrow. 
cheno-camelus; from Greek chén 
goose and Latin camelus. ansero- 
camelus; from Latin anser goose and 
the same second member. 
“un... poinctu,’ a long 
pointed. 


bill and 


. Galen; Claudius Galenus (130 ?-201), 


Greek physician, who studied medicine 
at Pargamus in Mysia, his native 
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town, and at Corinth and Alexandria. 
He spent much of his life in Rome, 
where he was physician to Marcus 
Aurelius and other emperors; left be- 
hind about eighty treatises on medicine 
including his commentaries on Hip- 
pocrates. 

Heliogabalus, Roman emperor, 218- 
22 A.D., whose reign was character- 
ized by excesses extraordinary even 
among Roman emperors. 

Leo Africanus, an Arab traveier of the 
15th century, who being captured by 
pirates, was carried to Rome and con- 
verted to Christianity. He wrote in 
Italian an account of his travels which 
was published in 1550. 

gust, enjoyment (of food). 

Apicius. There were three Romans of 
this name, all gluttons.. The second, 
who lived about A. bp. 14, was the most 
famous because he committed suicide 
rather than live on a sum too small to 
gratify his appetite. He is mentioned 
by~ Tacitus, Pliny, Juvenal, and others. 
gyrfalcons, gerfalcons; large falcons of 
northern regions much prized in the 
sport of hawking. The reference is to 
Scaliger’s Exercitations and his com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s Historia An- 
imalium. 

gilliflowers, clove-pinks, or poss. wall- 
flowers, or stock. 

lights, lungs (of animals). Then... 
more. This seems to be an aside to Dr. 
Edward Browne, who was to deliver 
this paper of his father’s as part of a 
lecture. 

Cardanus; Geronimo Cardano (1501- 
1576), Italian physician and mathema- 
tician, author of many works. 


DONO. 


96 a. 38. 


96 a. 40. 
96 a. 42. 


96 a. 47. 


96 b. 16. 
96 b. 20. 


96 b. 40. 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


The text of the following selections has been 
taken from the edition of Swift’s works edited 
by Temple Scott for the Bohn’s Libraries, pub- 
lished by George Bell and Sons, London, 1907. 
When notes have been reproduced from this edi- 
tion, they have been credited to the editors of the 
individual volumes. T. S. stands for Temple Scott. 
The names of the other annotators have been 
given in full. a 


A TALE OF A TUB 


A Tale of a Tub was first published in April 
or May 1704. Temple Scott follows the fifth edi- 
tion, printed in 1720, with notes by W. Wotton 
and others. The notes from the original text are 
marked either as “orig. note” or with the name 
of the annotator. Supplementary to these are ad- 
ditional notes by Sir Walter Scott (Scott), 
Hawkesworth, and Temple Scott (T. S.). 

“A Tale of a Tub” consists of the following: 

The Author’s Apology 
The Bookseller’s Dedication to Lord Somers 
The Bookseller to the Reader 


The Dedication to Posterity 


Preface 

Sec. I. The Introduction 

sec. Il. Tale of a Tub 

Sec. III. A Digression concerning Critics 

Sec. IV. Tale of a Tub continued 

SEC, V. A Digression in the modern kind 

Sec. VI. Tale of a Tub continued 

Sec. VII. A Digression in praise of Digres- 
sions 

Sec. VIII. Tale of a Tub continued 

Sec. IX. Dissertation on Madness 

Sec. X. The Author’s Compliments to the 
Readers 

Sec. XI. Tale of a Tub continued 


The Conclusion 
The numerous prefatory sections were evidently 
intended to burlesque the manner of Dryden and 
other writers of the time who had incurred the 
enmity of Swift. 
The parts here reprinted are The Dedication to 
Posterity and Section II, containing the first part 
of the Tale proper. 


DEDICATION TO POSTERITY 


103 b. 10. the person to whose care; Time, alle- 
gorically described as the tutor of 
Posterity.—Scott. 

maitre du palais, Comptroller. An allu- 
sion to Charles Martel, the last mayor 
of the palace under the Merovingian 
kings who put his master to death and 
usurped the kingdom. 

104 a. 47. hors de page, Out of guardianship.— 
orig. note. 

was lately printed. Dryden published 
his translation of Virgil in 1697, about 
five months before Swift would have 


104 a. 46. 


105 a. 44. 


us believe he wrote this Dedica- 
tion.—[T. S.] 
105 a. 48. Nahum Tate (1652-1715); assisted 


Dryden in the composition of some of 
his works, especially the “Absalom 
and Achitophel.” He is best known for 
his metrical version of the Psalms. 
—(T. S.J 

Tom Durfey, or D’Urfey, was the au- 
thor of “Wit and Mirth, or Pills to 
Purge Melancholy,” a collection of 
ballads which kept the town alive, 
and which is even now much appre- 
ciated by not a few. He died in Feb- 
ruary, 1722-23-—[T. S.] 

Mr. Rymer (1638-1713), was historiog- 
rapher in 1692, and in that capacity 
compiled the great folios of the “Foe- 
dera,” of which he lived to edit fif- 
teen. Swift, in including him with 
Wotton and Bentley, refers to the 
pamphlets Rymer wrote against the 
Christ Church wits in controversy 
about Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing—I[T. S.] 

Mr. Dennis (1657-1733), poet and 
dramatist, wrote some plays which 
had more than the average success. 
In particular, his “Liberty Asserted,” 
on account of its severe strictures on 
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. Dr. B--tl-y. A burlesque of the 


the French people, made a great hit. 
Dennis, however, is now known more 
for his intemperate criticisms, which 
caused him to be the object of the 
satire of the wits of his day.—l[T. S.] 
part 
con- 
and 
The 


Dr. Bentley had taken in the 
troversy between the ancients 
moderns, which is satirized in 
Battle of the Books. 

A friend of your governor. Sir 
William Temple, whose praise of 
Phalaris’s Epistles brought on him 
Bentley’s criticisms which appeared in 
the second edition of Wotton’s “Re- 
flections on Ancient and Modern 
Learning.”—[T. S.] 

for a help to their studies. There 
were innumerable books printed for 
the use of the Dauphin of France.— 
Hawkesworth. 


A TALE OF A TUB 


Sect. II 


three sons; By these three sons, Peter, 
Martin, and Jack; Popery, the Church 
of England, and our Protestant dis- 
senters, are designed—W. Wotton. 


. each of you a new coat; By the coats 


are meant the Doctrine and Faith of 
Christianity, by the Wisdom of the 
divine Founder fitted to all times, 
places, and circumstances.—Lambin. 


. 19. my will, The New Testament. 
. 34, 


the first seven years, The first seven 
centuries.—Bentley. 

Duchess d’Argent. Their mistresses 
are the Duchess d’Argent, Mademoi- 
selle de Grands Titres, and _ the 
Countess d’Orgueil, z.e. covetousness, 
ambition, and pride; which were the 
three great vices that the ancient 
fathers inveighed against, as the first 
corruptions of Christianity—W. Wot- 
ton. 


. Locket’s, a noted tavern.—Scott. 
. Will’s, a famous London coffee-house 


frequented by literary men. 

a sect arose. This is an occasional 
satire upon dress and fashion, in order 
to introduce what follows.—Orig. 
note. 


. sort of idol, a tailor—Orig. note. 
. Aigyptian Cercopithecus. The Agyp- 


tians worshipped a monkey, which 
animal is very fond of eating lice, 
styled here creatures that feed on hu- 
man gore.—Orig. note. 

A micro-coat. Alluding to the word 
microcosm, or a little world, as man 
has been called by philosophers.— 
Orig. note. 

great shoulder-knots. By this is under- 
stood the first introducing of pagean- 
try, and unnecessary ornaments in the 
Church, such as were neither for con- 


108 b. 8. 


108 b. 23. 


109 a. 11. 


109 a. 27. 


109 a. 42. 


109 6. 3. 


109 b. 50. 


ORG 23: 


110 a. 47. 


AN ARGUMENT 


venience nor edification, as a Shoulder- 
knot, in which there is neither sym- 
metry nor use.—Orig. note. 

Totidem verbis. Peter is introduced 
satisfied with the tedious way of 
looking for all the letters of any word, 
which he has occasion for in the Will, 
when neither the constituent syllables, 
nor much less the whole word, were 
there in terminis—W. Wotton. 

Q. V. C., Quibusdam veteribus codic- 
ibus; z.e. some ancient manuscripts.— 
Orig. note. 

nuncupatory. By this is meant tradi- 
tion, allowed to have equal authority 
with the scripture, or rather greater.— 
Orig. note. 

flame-coloured satin. This is purga- 
tory, whereof he speaks more par- 
ticularly hereafter; but here, only to 
shew how scripture was perverted to 
prove it, which was done by giving 
equal authority with the canon to 
Apochrypha, called here a codicil an- 
nexed.—Orig. note. 

to take care of fire. That is, to take 
care ot hell; and, in order to do that, 
to subdue and extinguish their lusts.— 
Orig. note. 

a dog-keeper. I believe this refers 
to that part of the Apocrypha, where 


mention is made of Tobit and _ his 
dog.—Orig. note. 
embroidery with Indian figures of 


men, women, and children; the ima- 
ges of saints, the blessed Virgin, and 
our Saviour an infant.—Orig. note. 
a strong box, brought out of Greece 
or Italy. Peter therefore locks up his 
father’s will in a strong box, brought 
out of Greece or Italy: these coun- 
tries are named, because the New 
Testament is written in Greek, and 
the vulgar Latin, which is the au- 
thentic edition of the Bible in the 
Church of Rome, is in the language 
of old Italy—W. Wotton. 

a certain lord. This was Constantine 
the Great, from whom the popes pre- 
tended a donation of St. Peter’s patri- 
mony, which they have never been 
able to produce.—Orig. note. 


AGAINST ABOLISHING 
CHRISTIANITY 


The complete title is as follows: 


AN ARGUMENT 
TO PROVE THAT THE 


ABOLISHING OF CHRISTIANITY 


IN ENGLAND 


MAY, AS THINGS NOW STAND, BE ATTENDED WITH 
SOME INCONVENIENCES, AND PERHAPS NOT 
PRODUCE THOSE MANY GOOD EFFECTS 


DLOVOR Lie 


PROPOSED THEREBY. 
Written in the Year 1708 


against the Union; this refers to the 
Opposition, especially by the Jacob- 
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111 a. 11. nominal and real Trinitarians; a dis- 
tinction between those who professed 


the doctrine of the Trinity as a for- 


mality of religion and those who ac- | 


tually believed it. 
proposal of Horace; sixteenth epode. 
broke for blasphemy; no record of 


this “breaking” has been discovered. 
(4h. SI! 


Deorum offensa diis curae; an offense 
against the gods should be punished 
by the gods. Tacitus, Annals, bk. i., c. 
Ixxili—_[T. S.] 

Asgil, Tindal, Toland, Coward; a 
group of contemporary writers who 
denied the miraculous and the super- 
natural in religion, and who believed 
that God had revealed himself solely 
through nature. 


Empson and Dudley; agents of Henry 
VII in his extcrtion of money from 
his subjects. They were beheaded under 
Henry VIII. 

wise regulations of Henry the Eighth; 
his seizures of the revenues of the 
Church.—[T. S.] 


chocolate-houses. The chocolate-houses 
seem to have been largely used for 
gambling purpeses. They were not 
so numerous as the coffee-houses.— 
ae Sah 


Margarita, Mrs. Tofts, Valentini; fa- 
mous singers in the Italian opera 
which was so popular in England. 
Margarita and Valentini were Ital- 
ians; Mrs. Tofts was English. 


Trimmers. Swift applies to the party 
of compromisers of his own time the 
contemptuous nickname given to the 
compromise party in the time of 
Charles II. 

The Prasini and Veniti. This refers to 
the Roman chariot races. They gave 
rise to the factions called Albati, Rus- 


Tae 25. 
TID 20) 


JUL (a GSH 


112° a. 16. 


WAS Op ete 


112-0516. 


12D 43. 


113.4. 47. 


113 a. 48. 


Hoa 50% 


sati, Prasini, and Veniti. The Prasini | 


(green) and Veniti (blue) were the 
principal, and their rivalry landed the 
empire, under Justinian, in a civil 
war.—-LT. S.] 

Choqued, shocked. Swift’s habit when 
using a word of French origin was to 
keep the French spelling —[T. S.] 


115 b. 26. ingenious author, Dr. Matthew Tindal. 


114 b. 50. 


A MEDITATION UPON A BROOMSTICK 


This is an excellent illustration of Swift’s fond- 
ness for practical jokes, of which the Bickerstaff 
Pamphlets are the chief example. During a visit 
to Lord Berkeley in 1704, Swift acted as spiritual 
adviser to Lady Berkeley. At her request, he 
daily read aloud selections from the Meditations 
of Boyle. Swift was bored by the platitudes of 


burlesque, which he palmed off on Lady Berkeley 
as a chapter of Boyle’s work. 


THE DRAPIER’S LETTERS 


The Drapier’s Letters were published anonym- 
ously in 1724. The title page was as follows: 


A 
ILD IE TWIT, Ike 
To The 
Shop-Keepers, Tradesmen, Far- 
mers, and Common-People of 
IRELAND, 
Concerning the 
Brass Half-Pence 
Coined by 
MR. WOODS, 
with 
A Design to have them Pass in this 


KINGDOM 


Wherein is shewn the Power of the said 
PATENT, the Value of the HALF-PENCE, 
and how far every Person may be oblig’d to 
take the same in Payments, and how to be- 
have in Case such an Attempt shou’d be made 
by WOODS or any other Person. 


[Very Proper to be kept in every FAMILY.] 


By M. B. Drapier. 


DUBLIN: Printed by J. Harding in Moles- 
worth’s-Court. 
117 a. 41. a little book, Swift’s “A Proposal for 


the Universal Use of Irish Manufac- 
tures,’ 1720: 


118 a. 27. an account of this Wood’s patent. 
Both houses of the Irish Parliament 
voted addresses to the King against 
the coinage. 

118 a. 32. assurance to answer. Wood’s indis- 
creet retort was published in the ‘“Fly- 
ing Post” October 8th, 1723. Later 
he boasted that he would, with Wal- 
pole’s assistance, “pour the coin down 
the throats of the people.’—[T. S.] 

118 b. 21. Bere, barley. 

119 a. 18. K. James’s time. James II., during his 
unsuccessful campaign in Ireland, de- 
based the coinage in order to make his 
funds meet the demands of his sol- 
diery. —[T. S.] 

120 a. 6. Coke, Sir Edward Coke. 

121 a. 19. obliges nobody to take these half- 


pence. The words of the patent are 
“to pass and to be received as current 
moneys; by such as shall and will, 
voluntarily and wittingly, and not 
otherwise, receive the same”’ (the half- 
pence and farthings)—[T. S.] 
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GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


The title of the original edition, published in 
1726, is 


121 


122 


122 


126 


128 
128 


128 


128 


129 


TRAVELS 
INTO SEVERAL 
RemotTE NATIONS 
OF THE 
WORLD 
In Four PARTS. 
By LEMUEL GULLIVER. 


First a SurcEON, and then a Cap- 
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.I am now going to describe. 


TAIN of several SHIPS. 
ParT I 
A VoyacE TO LILLIPUT 


. Lilliput. Lilli in the “little language” 

which Swift used in his Letters to 
Stella means little. Put was con- 
temptuously used for fellow in Swift’s 
time. 


. Van Diemen’s Land. From the map 


which Swift printed to show the 
location of Lilliput, Van Diemen’s 
Land is the northwest part of Aus- 
tralia. 

tied down in the same manner. 
The incident which follows was evi- 
dently suggested by the attack of the 
pigmies on Hercules, described in the 
Imagines of Philostratus (lil. il, p. 
847) —G. R. Dennis. 

The 
Emperor of Lilliput was probably in- 
tended to resemble George I in char- 
acter, though not in his well-propor- 
tioned body. It is important to bear 
in mind that the resemblances be- 
tween the political personages and 
incidents of Guilliver’s Travels and 
those of actuality, though often very 
close in some particulars, are rarely, 
if ever, complete. Swift introduced 
some divergencies in order to protect 
himself against the charge of libelling 
particular persons; and others, to 
make his satire apply not merely to 
special but also to general political 
affairs—Ernest Bernbaum. 

Flimnap, Sir Robert Walpole, leader 
of the Whigs. 

Reldvesal; perhaps intended to satir- 
ize Earl Stanhope, Walpole’s successor. 
King’s cushions; generally accepted as 
referring to the Duchess of Kendall, 
a mistress of George I, who helped 
Walpole regain office on the death of 
Stanhope in 1721. 

three fine silken threads. The rib- 
bons represent the three principal 
decorations of the English court, the 
Orders of the Garter, the Bath, and 
the Thistle. 

Skyresh Bolgolam. Perhaps the Duke 
of Argyle, whom Swift had angered 
by strictures against the Scotch in his 
political pamphlet, The Public Spirit 
of the Whigs—Emest Bernbaum. 
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Her Imperial Majesty, Queen Anne. 
two struggling parties, High Church 
and Low Church, or Tory and Whig. 


. a hobble in his gait. The Prince of 


Wales (later George II) received the 
discontented of both parties and in- 
trigued against his father. 


. Blefuscu, France. 
. Majesty’s 


grandfather, Henry VIII, 
who was responsible for the separation 
of the Church of England from the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Big- 
Endians are the Catholics; the Little- 
Endians, the Protestants. 

another his crown; Charles I and 
James II. 


. a scream of grief and despair. The 


Tory ministry, with Oxford and Bol- 
ingbroke at-its head, in the negotia- 
tions which led to the Treaty of 
Utrecht, made special efforts to secure 
the naval supremacy for England. The 
capture of the Blefuscudian fleet sig- 
nalizes these efforts; while the “screams 
of grief and despair’ which the 
Blefuscudians set up are equivalent 
to the outcries raised by the French 
against the demands for the demoli- 
tion of Dunkirk and the cession of 
some of the French colonies——G. R. 
Dennis. 


ParT II 
A VOYAGE TO BROBDINGNAG 


pumpion, pumpkin. 

of different opinions concerning me. 
The savants in Cyrano de Bergerac’s 
Comical History of the States and 
Empires of the Moon propounded 
equally absurd theories about the 
human being who visited the lunar 
realm.—Ernest Bernbaum. 

my box. In Chapter III there is a 
description of the box which the 
Queen had ordered her cabinet-maker 
to contrive for Gulliver, “a wooden 
chamber of sixteen foot square, and 
twelve high, with sash-windows, a 
door, and two closets, like a London 
bed-chamber.” 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis. Diony- 
sius declared that his purpose in writ- 
ing was to establish the glory of 
Rome. A translation of his work was 
published in Oxford in 1704. 


A MODEST PROPOSAL 


Published in 1729. 
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to fight for the Pretender in Spain; 
a reference to Alberoni’s expedition in 
aid of the Jacobites made several — 
years before Swift wrote —[T. S.] 

a very knowing American; certain 
parts of America were at that time 
ee to be inhabited by cannibals. 
—(T. S.J 


. Psalmanazar, an ingenious impostor, 


George Psalmanazar, who for some 
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time passed himself for a native of 
Formosa. He afterwards published a 
retraction of his figments.—[T. S.] 
Topinamboo, a district of Brazil, the 
inhabitants of which were supposed to 
be savages. 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH 


Published in 1744. 


155 b. 
156 a. 


156 b. 
156 b. 
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stony ground; St. Mark iv, 3-9. 

“So we preach’; I Corinthians xv, 11. 
“So we preach, and so ye believed.” 
evidence of the spirit and power”; 
I Corinthians ii, 1, 4. 

for religion, like all other things, is 
soonest put out of countenance by 
being ridiculed. This is the most suc- 
cinct statement by Swift of the pur- 
pose and method of his famous satires. 
without a preacher’; Romans x, 14. 
“whose eyes are closed”; Matthew xiii, 
15) 

“let him hear’; St. Mark iv, 9 
‘charm he never so wisely” ; 
Iviii, 4-5. 


Psalm 


JOSEPH ADDISON AND RICHARD STEELE 
For The Tatler the text followed is that edited 


by Alexander Chalmers, London, 1822; 
Spectator, 


for The 
the Everyman’s Library edition. In 


both texts minor changes in spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization have been made for the pur- 
pose of greater clarity for modern readers. 


163 a. 


163 a. 


163 a. 


163 b. 


163 b. 
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Quicquid agunt homines— 

nostri est farrago libelli. 

Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or 
dream 

Our motley Paper seizes for its theme. 
for the present gratis. The first four 
numbers were distributed without 
charge. 

dull proclamations; a reference to the 


matter with which writers of news- 
papers and news-letters filled up their 
sheets in the absence of news. 
Chocolate-house; a  coffee- 
house, or rather chocolate-house, fre- 
quented by men of fashion. Later it 
became a famous gambling club. 
Will’s Coffee-house; frequented by 
wits and men of letters, presided over 
by Dryden at the height of his career. 
Grecian; the oldest coffee-house in 
London, the resort of the Learned 
Club. 

St. James’s Coffee-house; frequented 
by office-holders and politicians. 


. plain Spanish, snuff. 


Kidney, a waiter at St. James’s Cof- 
fee-house. 

power of divination; a reference to 
the pseudonym, Isaac Bickerstaff, un- 
der which Steele wrote. Bickerstaff was 
the astrologer whom Swift exposed in 
the Bickerstaff Pamphlets. 

Lady Dainty; a character in Cibber’s 
Double Gallant; or, the Sick Lady’s 
Cure, 1707. 


165 a. 31. side-boxes. 
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“In the early eighteenth- 
century theatre, the gentlemen sat in 
the side-, the ladies in the front- 
boxes.”—Austin Dobson. 

Interea dulces pendent circum oscula 
nati, 

Casta pudicitiam servat domus. 


His cares are eased with intervals of 
bliss, 
His little children, climbing for a kiss, 
Welcome their father’s late return at 
night; 


His faithful bed is crowned with 
chaste delight. 

—Dryden. 
Mrs. Mary. All young unmarried 


women in Queen Anne’s day were 
called Mrs. Miss for any but a child 
was a term of reproach. 


. her baby, her doll. 
.@ point of war, a strain of martial 


music. 


. Aliena negotia curat excussus propriis, 


When he had lost all business of his 
own, 


He ran in quest of news through all 
the town. 
in a westerly wind. Sailing vessels 


bringing news from the _ continent 
would be delayed by a westerly wind. 
a muff. In Queen Anne’s day the fash- 
ionable young man carried a muff in 
cold weather. 
Bender, a town and fortress in Russia. 
Near it was the residence of Charles 
XII of Sweden from 1709 to 1713. 
negotiations of peace. The Peace of 
Utrecht was not signed until April 12, 
1713, over three years later. 
the allies; members of the Grand 
Alliance in the War of the Spanish 
Succession; England, Austria, and The 
Netherlands against France. 
—Dies, ni fallor, adest, quem semper 
acerbum, 
Semper honoratum, 
habebo. 


sic dii voluistis 


—Virgil, Aeneid, V. 49. 
And now the rising day renews the 


year, 
A day for ever sad, for ever dear. 
—Dryden. 

Garraway’s Coffee-house; frequented 


by merchants. In The Tatler of this 
date there was an advertisement of the 
sale of wine at Garraway’s 
—Haec alii sex Et plures, uno, concla- 
mant ore. 
Six more at least join their consenting 
voice. 
our society. In the first issue of The 
Spectator, Addison gives a characteriza- 
tion of the “Spectator,” or editor, from 
whom the paper takes its name. The 
concluding paragraph begins as follows: 
“After having been thus particular 
upon myself I shall in tomorrow’s pa- 
per give an account of those gentle- 
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men who are concerned with me in was captivated by the charms of a 
his work; for, as I have before in- stranger. ; 
ices a plan of it is laid and con- | 178 a. 73. Account of Barbadoes. The title of 
certed (as all matters of importance Ligon’s book is A True and Exact His- 
are) in a club.” tory of the Island of Barbadoes, 1673. 

172 5. Lord Rochester, a favorite courtier of | 178 b. 16. bugles, beads. 

Charles II. He was famous for his dis- | 178 b. 16. bredes, braids. ’ ; 
sipation in even that dissipated age. 179. a. 23. Dic mihi, si fueras tu leo, qualis eris? 

172 5. Sir George Etherege, author of several If you were a lion, how would you 
Restoration comedies. He broke his behave? ; 
neck by falling down stairs after a | 179 b. 3. Hydaspes, the hero in an Italian opera 
drinking-bout. of the same name. _ ; ; 

172 a. 49. Littleton or Coke. Lord Chief Jus- | 180 6. 27, —Equitis quoque jam migravit ab 
tice Coke (1552-1634) wrote a com- aure voluptas i 
mentary on the treatise on Land Ten- Omnis ad incertos oculos et gaudia 
ures by Sir Thomas Littleten (1407- vana. 

1481). 

172 b. 18. exactly at five. In Steele’s day the But now our nobles too are fops and 
plays began between five and six. vain, 

173 a. 55, humorists, odd, eccentric fellows. Neglect the sense, but love the painted 

173 b. 27. Duke of Mommouth. The son of scene. 

Charles II and Lucy Barlow was a = Greeti, 
handsome, engaging man. He claimed | 180 b. 41. Arszmoe, an opera translated from 
the throne but w.s defeated by James Italian into English and produced in 
II and executed on Tower Hill. 1705. 
174 a. 21. Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, | 181 b. 49. Phedra and Hippolitus; translated by 
sagas, Edmund Smith from Racine’s Phédre 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Thes- It was a failure on the stage. 
sala rides? 182 a. 28. Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pau- 
perum tabernas 
Visions and magic spells, can you Regumqueturres, O beate Sesti. 
despise, Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat 
And laugh at witches, ghosts and inchoare longam, 
prodigies. Jam te premet nox fabulaeque: 
174 a. 44. Childermas-day, the feast of the Holy manes, 
Innocents on Dec. 28. It was regarded Et domus exilis Plutonia. 
as unlucky for a child to begin any- 
thing on this day. With equal foot, rich friend, impartial 

174 b. 17. Almanza, a disastrous defeat of the fate 
English and Portuguese by the French Knocks at the cottage, and the palace 
and Spanish in 1707. gate: 

174 b. 54. merry-thought, the wish-bone of a Life’s span forbids thee to extend thy 
fowl. cares, 

175 a. 25. troubled with the vapours. Every And stretch thy hopes beyond thy 
fashionable woman was afflicted with years: 
the “vapours,” or “blues,” as we now Night soon will seize, and you must 
say. quickly go 

175 b. 28. Non aliter quam qui adverso vix flu- To story’d ghosts, and Pluto’s house: 

mine lembum below. 
Remigiis subigit: si  brachia forte | 183 a. 20. the manner of his death. He died in a 
remisit, shipwreck off the Scilly Isles on his 
Atque illum in praeceps prono rapit way home from an unsuccessful expe- 
alveus amni. dition against Toulon. 
183 b. 15. Cognatis maculis similis fera— 
So the boat’s brawny crew the current From spotted skins the leopard does: 
stem, refrain. 
And, slow advancing, struggle with the | 185 27. Risu inepto res ineptior nulla est. 
stream: Nothing is so foolish as the laugh of 
But if they slack their hands or cease a fool. 
to strive 185 a. 47. Bedlam, the hospital of St. Mary of 
Then down the flocd with headlong Bethlehem, a hospital for the insane.. 
haste they drive. 186 b. 31. Tu quid ego et populus mecum desid- 
; —Dryden. eret audi. 

177 a. 34. Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura co- Now hear what every auditor expects.. 
lumbas. He praises the ravens, and —Roscommon. 
censures the doves. 189 a, 10. —Hominem pagina nostra sapit. 

177 b. 20. the Ephesian Matron; from a story Men and their manners I describe. 
by Petronius; a widow who while | 189 b. 14. Grecian, Squire’s, Searle’s. These three 


weeping at the tomb of her husband 


coffee-houses were near the Temple. 
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Gray’s Inn, and Lincoln’s Inn, re- 

spectively. 

Interdum vulgus rectum videt. 

Sometimes the vulgar see and judge 

aright. 

crowder, a musician who entertains 

public crowds. 

Qualis ubi audito venantum murmure 
Tigris ‘ 

Horruit in maculas— 


As when the tigress hears the hunter’s 
din, 

Dark angry spots distain her glossy 
skin. 

*"A@avarous ev mpata Geots, vouw ws 

Ordkertal, Téa. — 


First in obedience to thy country’s 
rites 

Worship the immortal gods. 

Ne, pueri, ne tanta animis assuescite 


bella: 
Neu patriae validas in viscera vertite 
~ vires. 
This thirst of kindred blood, my 


sires, detest, 
Nor turn your force against your 

country’s breast. 

—Dryden. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines, the names of 
two parties who carried or civil war 
in Italy in the Middle Ages. The 
Guelphs were the popular party; the 
Ghibellines, the aristocratic. 
the League; the Catholic League un- 


der the Guises, who carried on a war | 


against Henry of Navarre, the leader 
of the Protestants. 


. —Genius, natale comes qui temperat 


ASULUI eee ns 
The Genius, Guardian of each child 
of earth, 


Born when we’re born, and dying 
when we die. 
—Covington. 
—Omnem, quae nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortales hebetat visus tibi, et humida 
circum 
Caligat, nubem eripiam— 


The cloud, which, 
clear light, 
Hangs o'er thy eyes, and blunts thy 

mortal sight, 
I will remove— 
urinals. Doctors as well 
as soldiers are responsible for termin- 
ating life. 


intercepting the 


. This is the first of eighteen papers on 


Paradise Lost. 


. Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Graii. 


Give way Roman writers, give way 
Greeks. 


. The Spanish Friar; a play by Dryden, 


first performed in 1681. 

contingens cuncta _ lepore. 
Touching everything with the charm 
of the Muses. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


The text followed is that of the edition by 
Arthur Murphy in twelve volumes. London 1810. 


THE RAMBLER 


Johnson established this periodical and pub- 
lished it twice a week, from March 1750 to 
March 1752. He wrote all but. five of the papers 
himself. For an account of it see Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, p. 240. 


211 a. 10. The younger Pliny; Caius Plinius 
Caecilius Secundus (62-113), consul 
and later governor of Bythnia and 
Pontica. The work referred to here is 
his Epistles. 

Harrington, James (1611-1677), an 
English writer on politics. His chief 
work is The Commonwealth of Oceana. 
Pythagoras (582? B.c—500? B.C.), a 
famous Greek philosopher and mathe- 
matician. He founded a school of 
philosophy, one of whose tenets was 
a belief in the transmigration of souls. 
. Tibullus (54 B.c-18 B.c.), a Roman 
elegiac poet. 

Lucretius (96? B.c.—55 B.c.), the cele- 
brated Roman philosophical poet. His 
principal work is De Rerum Natura 
(“Of the Nature of Things’’) dealing 
with natural sciences and with moral 
problems, 

. Hippocrates (460? B.c-377? B.C.), 
a famous Greek physician, called “the 
Father of Medicine.” 
Areteus, a Greek physician 
first or second century A.D. 
Solomon’s house. In Bacon’s New 
Atlantis, a romance of an ideal govern- 
ment, Solomon’s House is the learned 
academy to which reports are made of 
all inventions and discoveries. 


ND Obs PASH, 


213 a. 44. 
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THE IDLER 


Of The Idler Boswell says: ‘On the fifteenth of 
April [1758] he began a new periodical paper, 
entitled the 7dler, which came out every Saturday 
in a weekly newspaper called The Universal 
Chronicle or Weekly Gazette, published by New- 
berry. These essays were continued till April 5, 
1760. Of one hundred and three, their total num- 
ber, twelve were contributed by his friends . . .” 


218 a. 40. Solomon; an epic poem by Prior, pub- 
lished in 1718. 

218 a. 47. Phedra and Hippolytus. See note p. 
181, b. 49. 

218 b. 30. Barbarossa; a tragedy by Dr. John 
Brown, first performed at Drury Lane, 
December 17, 1754, with Garrick in 
the cast. 

218 b. 30. Cleone; a tragedy by Robert Dodsley, 
first performed at Covent Garden, 

: December 2, 1758. 

219 a. 16. Hudibras; a satirical poem, after the 


manner of Don Quixote, against the 
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Puritans. The author is Samuel Butler. 
It was published in two parts, 1663-78. 


220 b. 52. a French prince. The saying is attrib- 


uted to the Prince de Condé (1621- 
1686). 


PREFACE TO EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE 


Johnson published in 1745 “Proposals for a 
New Edition of Shakespeare.” The completed 
work appeared in October 1765. See Boswell’s 
Life, p. 253. The passages here reprinted are from 
the beginning of the essay. 


223 b. 46. Dennis and Rhymer; Dennis, John 


223 
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224 
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~ Lalbenvernings ay 


(1657-1734), and Rhymer, Thomas 
(1641-1713). Rhymer in 1677 wrote 
not only an essay upholding the clas- 
sical laws, but a play conforming to 
them. The play was a failure. 
Voltaire; the assumed name of Fran- 
cois Marie Arouet (1694-1778), a fa- 
mous French dramatist, poet, and his- 
torian. 


. Menenius, a character in Coriolanus. 
moos 


in their edition; the first folio edition 
of Shakespeare in 1623, published by 
the friends and colleagues of Shake- 
speare. 

Pierre (1606-1684), the 
celebrated French dramatist who was 
successful in both comedy and tragedy. 
Non usque adeo permiscuit imis, etc.; 
Lucan, Pharsalia, III, 39. “The long 
lapse of time has not so utterly con- 
founded the highest with the lowest, 
but that the laws if preserved by Met- 
telus would rather be destroyed by 
Cesar.” The implication is that it is 
better to have the unities violated by 
Shakespeare than observed by Vol- 
taire. 


. The Death of Arthur; Malory’s fa- 


mous Morte d’Arthur, which was one 
of the first books printed in England 
by Caxton, in 1485. 

romance of chivalry, 
originally from the Spanish, but trans- 
lated into English from a French ver- 
sion towards the close of the sixteenth 
century by Anthony Mundy. 


. Guy of Warwick; a story of the reign 


of Athelstar. Originally of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, it was retold in 
elaborate form during the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

Saxo Grammaticus; a Danish historian 
of the thirteenth century who wrote 
Historia Danica, consisting for the 
most part of traditions, myths, and 
legends. It contains the “Hamlet” 
legend. 


THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS 


For an account of this work see Boswell’s Life, 
pp. 258-261. Four volumes of the work for which 
Johnson wrote these essays as “Biographical and 
Critical Prefaces” appeared in 1779 and six vol- 


umes in 1781. The essays consist of two parts, 
the first biographical, the second critical. The 
excerpt here reprinted is the beginning of the 
criticism of Milton. 


231Na. 20; 


DO) i, Asie 


23ondaiZee 
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234 b. 20. 


Theobald, Lewis; an English play- 
wright, translator, and editor of 
Shakespeare. He published in 1726 
“Shakespeare Restored”; and in 1733, 
an edition of Shakespeare. He crit- 
icised Pope in the former, and was 
made the original hero of the Dunciad. 
He died in 1774. 

the eighth and twenty-first; the 
eighth, “When the Assault was In- 
tended to the City”; the twenty-first, 
“To Cyriack Skinner.” 

Leo the Tenth (1475-1521). He was a 
son of Lorenzo de Medici, called “Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent.” He was edu- 
cated by the most distinguished schol- 
ars of his time. He was made a 
cardinal at the age of seventeen. He 
became pope in 1513 at the age of 
thirty-eight. “The fame of Leo X is 
due to his promotion of literature, 
science and art. Under him Rome be- 
came the center of the literary 
world.” 

his tasteless successor; Adrian VI, who 
was pope 1522-1523. He attempted to 
reform the papal finances which had 
been left in a critical condition through 
the extravagance of Leo X and gained 
only a reputation among the Italians 
for stinginess. 

To Miss Aurelia C—r. This poem ap- 
peared in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for January 1739 over the pseudonym 
“Amasius.” It is not attributed to 
Collins by modern bibliographers. 


JAMES BOSWELL 
LIFE OF JOHNSON 


The text followed is that edited by Roger Ing- 
pen in two volumes illustrated, New York, 1909. 


234 b. 45. 
UBS) Wh ED, 
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236 a. 24. 
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42. 


he has given; The Idler No. 84. 

Mr. Michael Johnson, the father of 
Samuel Johnson, was a bookseller and 
stationer in Lichfield. Boswell says “he 
acquired a reasonable share of wealth, 
of which, however, he afterward lost 
the greatest part, by engaging un- 


successfully in a manufacture of 
parchment.” 
Dr. Adam Smith (1723-1790), the 


celebrated Scotch economist. His prin- 
cipal work is The Wealth of Nations, 
1776. 

res angusta domi, his poverty. Juvenal, 
3, 164. 

double the age of Johnson. At the 
time of her second marriage, in 1736, 
Mrs. Porter was forty-eight; and 
Johnson, twenty-seven. 

HIS OFELLUS ; “What Ofellus taught, a 
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. had recently published .. .; 
. “Weave 


The Ghost, Ill, 801, by Charles 
Churchill (1731-1764). His principal 
satire The Rosciad was published in 
1761. 


. Soon after this event; the death of 


Johnson’s mother, in January 1759. 
early this year. Johnson’s letter of ac- 
knowledgment to the Eari of Bute is 
dated July 20, 1762. 

Mrs. Piozzi. Mrs. Piozzi published in 
1786 Anecdotes of Johnson. She was 
previous to her second marriage to 
Signor G. Piozzi, the wife of Henry 
Thrale, at whose house Johnson was 
for over sixteen years a frequent vis- 
itor. (See pp. 252-253.) 

Soon after his return to London. 
Johnson “early in 1764 paid a visit 
to the Langton family at their seat of 
Langton, in Lincolnshire . . .” 

in 1775. 
(CuO OLDE ee LOIS and 
the two verses following are from 
The Bard, II, 1, lines 1-3. 


. in the preceding letter; dated May 3, 


1777. 

the Act of Queen Anne; “a statute 
passed in 1709, which was the first act 
of Parliament definitely establishing 
copyright. 


Colley Cibber (1671-1751); actor, 
dramatist, poet laureate. 

“Latius se tamen aperiente mate- 
ria... ”; “Yet as the subject opened 


itself more widely, I voluntarily under- 
took a heavier duty than was laid 
upon me.” 
—Quintillian, Jnstitutes of Oratory, 
Preface, Tr. by Rev. John Watson. 
the Lady in Waller. This refers to the 
poem entitled “Of Loving at First 
Sight.” The first verse is “Not caring 
to observe the wind.” 


NOTES 797 
man of simple life’; Horace, Satire | 259 b. 10. pannus assutus, patched garment. 
1k, D5. 259 b. 33. The Revolution Society; a society 
1742-3. The English calendar was not of leaders of the Whig party, which 
reformed until 1752. Until that time celebrated the anniversary of the land- 
the new year began March 25th. ing in England of William III. 
“yelping pertinacity of Pitt’; Sir | 260 a. 11. “an acrimonious and surly Republi- 
John Hawkins, Life of Johnson, p. can”; Johsason, Life of Milton. 
100. (Original note.) 261 a. 7. Mrs. Montagu. Boswell says “a lady 
Beauclerk and Langton. Mr. Topham distinguished for having written an 
Beauclerk and Mr. Bennet Langton essay on Shakespeare.” 
were young Oxford students with | 261 b. 11. Baxter, Richard (1615-1691), a noted 
whom Johnson had become acquainted. non-conformist clergyman. He was a 
He visited them at Oxford. They con- chaplain in Cromwell’s army. His 
tinued to be his intimate friends principal work is The Saint’s Ever- 
throughout his life. lasting Rest. 

. “Short, O short then be thy reign .. .” | 261 b. 22. George Buchanan (1506-1582), a 
The lines are in Lord Lansdowne’s Scotch historian who was tutor of 
Drinking Song to Sleep. (Original note.) James VI. His principal work is a 
Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la history of Scotland. 
terre, conqueror of the conqueror of | 261 b. 45. Mrs. Siddons; Sarah Kemble Siddons 
the world. (1755-1831), the most famous tragic 
His definition of Network; “anything actress of the English stage. She ap- 
reticulated or decussated at equal dis- peared in the plays of Shakespeare. 
fances, with interstices between the in- Her most famous réle was that of 
tersections.” Lady Macbeth. 

. “He for subscribers baits his hook”; | 263 a. 12. “Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in 


corpore sano”; One should pray for a 
sound mind in a healthy body.—Ju- 
venal. 


CHARLES LAMB 


The text followed is the Oxford Edition, edited 
by Thomas Hutchinson, Oxford Press, London, 
1908. 


ON THE TRAGEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE 


Composed 1811. 


Printed over the signature 


“X” in The Reflector. No. IV (Oct.—Dec. 1811). 
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Mr. K, John Philip Kemble (1757- 
1823), an eminent English tragedian. 
Mrs. S, Mrs. Sarah Kemble Siddons 


(1755-1831), sister of John Philip 
Kemble. 
Clarissa; Clarissa Harlowe, a novel 


(1747-1748) by Richardson. 

Bajazet, a tragedy (1672) by Racine. 
Posthumus, the husband of Imogen in 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. 

As beseem’d fair couple; Paradise Lost. 
Betterton, Thomas Betterton (1635 ?- 
1710), an English actor. 

ore rotundo, with well-rounded speech. 
Horace, Ars Poetica, 323. 

George Barnwell, the apprentice hero 
of Lillo’s play by the same name. 
Dame Quickly, I Henry IV, II. iv. et 
seq. 


. Glenalvon, a character in Douglas, a 


tragedy in five acts by John Home, 
first performed in 1756. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA 


‘Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites’; 
Acts ii, 9. 


798 NoTES 
274 a. 53. ‘He shall serve his brethren’; Genesis an enemy would say, “I deliver thee to 
ix, 258 all the devils in hell.” 
274 b. 35. Brinsley, Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 279 a 6. ‘kings and emperors in death’; Job 
274 b. 10. than lilies; Matthew vi, 28. iii, 13, 14. Cf. Browne Urn Burial, 
274 b. 16. beyond Tooke; John Horne Tooke, Chap. IV. 
1736-1812, claimed that all words | 2804. 9. ‘Water parted from the sea’ and ‘In 
originated from objects of perception. infancy’; songs from the opera “Ar- 
274 b. 21. ‘who calleth up all the world to be taxerxes,” an Italian opera adapted 
taxed’; Luke ii, 1. for the English stage. 
274 b. 33. Candlemas, or his Feast of Holy | 280 6. 17. Jubal; Genesis iv, 21. 
Michael; Quarter days, that is, days | 280 b. 28. midsummer madness; Twelfth Night, 
appointed each quarter year for the Il, iv, 61. : ; 
payment of rent, interest, taxes, etc. | 280 b. 46. Enraged Musician; the title of a pic- 
274 b. 34. lene tormentum, gentle stimulus. ture by Hogarth, showing a musician 
Horace, Odes. III, 21, 13. listening to a street band. 
274 b. 39. true Propontic, Sea of Marmora. | 281 4. 6. and all DAMNED! Wordsworth, Peter 
Othello, Ill, iii, 453. Bell, original edition. 
274 b. 42. delighteth to honour; Esther vi, 6. 281 a. 30. book in Patmos; Revelation x, 10. 
274 b. 46. the reversion promised; Proverbs xix, | 281 4. 38. amabilis insania, a pleasing madness. 
17. 281 a. 38. mentis gratissimus error, a most de- 
274 b. 48. Lazarus and of Dives; Luke xvi, 19- lightful delusion. 
31. 281 a. 55. subrusticus pudor, rustic shyness. 
274 b. 55. Ralph Bigod, Esq.; identified as John | 78! b. 26. wisheth to himself dove’s wings; 
Fenwick. Psalm lv, 6. 
275 a. 18. To slacken virtue... ; Paradise 281 b. 29. shall best cleanse his mind; Psalm 
Regained, Il, 455. Cx1x, 9. ; 
275 a. 41. ‘stocked with so fair a herd’; Comus, 281 b. 33. joys not promised at my birth; Wal- 
Th, Gil. ton, Complete Angler, I, iv, adapted. 
275 b. 4. Hagar’s offspring; Genesis xxi, 9-21. PRS ti Ak malleus hereticorum, hammer of the 
275 b. 14. cana fides, pledges of honor. heretics, a name given to Johann Fa- 
275 b 43. Comberbatch; Coleridge enlisted in py fe vigorous opponent of the Ref- 
the Lich ra a ation. 
oats HOSTESS BEL yy a. 6. Marcion, Ebion, and Cerinthus; lead- 
276 a. 1. Ascapart; a giant thirty feet high, a sas patie sects in the first and 
character i aay eeon centuries. 
ae plies old romance “Bevis 282 a. 7. God and Magog; Revelation xx, 8. 
276 a. 23. Vittoria Corombona; a tragedy by 282 a. 35. not rapt above the sky; Paradise Lost, 
Webster, reprinted in Dodsley’s A Wl, 23. 
arenas. 283 a. 15. You cannot cry halves; when two 
276 a. 30. John Buncle, a widower-volume; a people see an object at the same time 
pun on the fact that John Buncle, and one stoops to pick it up, the other 
from the novel by the same name, was eres share in it by calling “halves.” 
seven times married. ; 283 b. 46. Rory and his companion. In Smollett’s 
276 a. 53. spiteful K.; identified as James Ken- novel, Roderick Random, Rory and his 
ney, a dramatist, companion, Strap, are represented as 
277 a. 22. I saw the skirts of the departing eee SNe oh na 
: F é on, 
ee Coleridge, Ode to the Departing 284 a. 50. Shibboleth; Judges xii, 4-6. 
277 a. 34. speed the parting guest; Pope, Trans- 284 ad. 51. ‘The children of Israel passed through 
lation of the Odyssey, XV, 34. the Red Sea!’ from Handel’s oratorio, 
278 a. 5. singularly conceited. Conceited is here 284 Db. 4é Pd oe peek 
used as the participle of the archaic 284 De aa deel, Judees side , 
ae ee meaning to imagine, : Ties a with them’; Othello, I, iii, 
ence the phrase me é eaeSpxe 
ery sie ree merely pos- | 284 b. 47. To sit @ guest with Daniel at his pulse; 
278 a. 36. like a weaver’s shuttle; Job vii, 6 285 Popodee Reseed I; 278. 
Q180G. 54 Lavinion “heres a eherence lia ian a. 41. by a more sacred example; Mark xii, 
wanderings of Aeneas. Lavinia was the | 286 49 ae mee eS Ses 
Roman wife of Aeneas, hence Lavinian a. #9. Prospero in his boat; The Tempest I, 
means Roman or foreign. 286 b Uy Aes : 
278 b. 20. ‘sweet assurance of a look’; Royden, | 286 b. 2. Guyon; Faerie Queene, II, vii, 64. 
a Elegy on Sir Philip Sidney. ; SF Bee tr A up Samuel; I Samuel 
278 b. 37. that in tious . A XXVIN, /—20, 
Hi Ee one; Song of Solomon | 286 b. 45. Be ae monster in Spenser; Faerie 
278 b. 39. the Persian; Zoroaster weene, I, xii. 
thevun acie aE pene founder of | 287 b. 23. agar: bear, black man, or ape; 
278 b. 50. Friar John, a character in Rabelais's | 287 b. 36. ‘thick Come ge ncholy. 


Gargantua, who whenever he killed 


. ‘thick-coming fancies’; Macbeth, V, 


iii, 38. 


Notes 
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287 


SoS 


. 43. 


5 LAY! 


. Friar Bacon, 


. ‘old men covered with 


. Him 


. horresco referens, 


Celeno and the Harpies. Caleno was 
one of the Harpies, monsters with 
bodies of vultures and heads of maid- 
ens. Virgil, Aeneid, Ili, 247 ff. 


. Names, whose sense we see not; Spen- 


ser Epithalamium. 


. Where Alph, the sacred river, runs; 


Coleridge, Kubla Khan. 
thus by Lamb. 


Misquoted 


. Ino Leucothea, the wife of the king 


of Orchomenus. She leaped into the 
sea to escape from her insane hus- 
band and was changed into a sca- 
goddess. 

they decayed through 
Spenser, Prothalamion, VIII. 


pride; 


. of paper hight, called the Paper Build- 


ings. 


. and no pace perceived! Shakespeare, 


“Sonnet, 104.” 


. ‘carved it out quaintly in the sun’; 


ELD Henry) Vig Wl, vay 24: 


. Elisha bear; II Kings ii, 23-25. 
. his man Lovel, John Lamb, the father 


of Charles. 


. Hic currus et arma fuére. Here were 


his chariot and his arms; Virgil, 
Aeneid, 1, 17, Misquoted. 

Roger Bacon (1214?- 
1244), a Franciscan monk so learned 


that he was reputed to be a magician. 


I Samuel xxviii, 14. 


. R. N., Randall Norris, subtreasurer 


and librarian of the Inner Temple. 


. When Jeshurun waxed fat; Deuter- 


onomy Xxxil, 15. 


. Celeno. See note p. 287 b. 43. 
. A table richly spread in regal mode; 


Paradise Regained, JI, 337-347. 


. Heliogabalus, a Roman emperor whose 


name has become for 


gluttony. 


synonymous 


. —As appetite is wont to dream; Para- 


dise Regained, 1, 264-265. 
thought, . . . Cherith 
Paradise Regained, II, 266-279. 


stood; 


. The author of the Rambler, Dr. Sam- 


uel Johnson (1709-1784). 


. Dagon, the god of the Philistines, half 


man and half fish, 7 Samuel.v, 1-5. 


. Hog’s Norton. There was an old say- 


ing that at Hog’s Norton pigs play on 
the organ. 


. Non tunc illis erat locus. There was no 


place for them, Horace, Ars Poetica, 
19. 

I shudder at the 
mention of*it. 


. mundus edibilis, world of eatables. 

. princeps obsoniorum, chief of dainties. 
. amor immunditia, love of filth. 

. Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade; 


from Coleridge’s Epitaph on an Infant. 


. ‘tame villatic fowl’; a phrase from 


Milton’s Samson Agonistes, I, 1695. 


. St. Omer’s, a Jesuit college in France. 


Lamb pretends he was a student there. 


a mantle’ ;. 


SOZRO os 


. 46. 


305 


308 b. 8. 


. Gresham; 


. Whittington, 


THE LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA 


Sera tamen respexit Libertas; though 
late, freedom regarded me; Virgil, 
Eclogues, 1, 27. 

Esto perpetua, may it live forever. 


.In some green desert; adapted from 


Middleton’s Mayor of Queenborough, 
Ti, 101-103; 


. a Tragedy, by Sir Robert Howard, The 


Vestal Virgin, or the Roman Ladies. 
Sir Thomas Gresham 
founded the Royal Exchange. 
Dick Whittington 
“turn again” fame. 


of 


. the Elgin marbles; the famous col- 


lection of Greek sculpture in the Brit- 
ish Museum, collected by Lord Elgin 
(pronounced with a hard g), ambas- 
sador to Greece about 1800. 


. It is Lucretian pleasure. ‘A reference 


to the beginning of Lucretius’s De 
Rerum Natura, Book II ... which 
Munro translates: “It is sweet, when 
on the great sea the wind troubles its 
waters, to behold from land another’s 
deep distress.” (Lucas.) 


. Opus operatum est, the work is fin- 


ished. 


#1. speciosa miracula, bright marvels. 
27. Piscator his Trout Hall; a character 


in Walton’s The Complete Angler, who 
built a fishing lodge on the bank of a 
famous stream. 

the great Jew R , Rothschild, the 
founder of the famous banking house. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 


ON LOCKE’S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN 


UNDERSTANDING 


This was probably part of Lecture II of Haz- 
litt’s account of the Rise and Progress of Modern 
Metaphysics in his course of lectures delivered in 


1812. 


ONS We HA 


316 a. 28. 


SIV Gamoe 


Mr. Locke; John Locke (1632-1704), 
philosopher, scientist, philanthropist ; 
author of Essay on the Human Under- 
standing with which modern psychol- 
ogy may be said to have begun. 
“discourse of reason’; Hamlet, I, ii, 
150. 

“without form and void”; Genesis i, 2. 
The mind alone is formative; from 
Kant, i.e. it is that which by its per- 
vading and elastic energy unfolds and 
expands our ideas. (Waller and Glov- 
er’s note.) 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE 


This essay, published by Waller and Glover in 


the 


volume 


entitled Fugitive Writings (XI, 


Works), is signed “T.” and is No. IV of the se- 
ries entitled Table-Talk. 


NotTeES 
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317 a. 37. “Such a one... can’; Pliny, Let- 
bersal, 20) 

317 b. 23. “domestic treason, foreign levy”; 
Macbeth, Ill, ii, 25. 

317 b. 36. Genoa business; Genoa was captured 
from the French by the united forces 
of Austria and England in 1799. Its 
affairs were frequently up for con- 
sideration. 

317 b. 44. de omnibus . . . aliis, concerning all 
things and certain others. 

318 a. 44. “plays round the head... heart”; 
Pope’s Essay on Man, iv, 254. 

319 a. 32. “ample scope and verge enough’; 
Gray, The Bard, 51. 

319 b. 7. Shrove-Tuesday; day preceding the 
beginning of Lent; reference to 
holiday-making. 

319 b. 53. “would lengthen out... doom’; 
Macbeth, IV, i, 117. 

320 a. 38. “Grove nods . . . other’; Pope, Moral 
Essays, iv, 117-18. 

321 a. 3. “Come then... praise’; Thomson, 
A Hymn on the Seasons, 118. 

LEAR 
The Characters of Shakespear’s Plays 

321 b. 14. “Be Kent unmannerly ... mad”; 
King Lear, I, i, 47. 

321 b. 24. “Prescribe not us our duties’; ibid., 
Jigents, Ao). 

321 b. 45. “This is the excellent foppery, etc.”; 
Akiba My shh WAY Sty. 

322 a. 36. “the dazzling fence of controversy”; 
Comus, 790-91. 

S22 00n Io. DeGLabiiHe Sale aa. 2 os Kong Lear, 
He his AO 

322 b. 17. “he has made ... mothers’; ibid., I, 
iv, 188. 

BOP (oe, in, ILA HG GO SBT 5 5 5 RAID oviele 
Dealvanc: 

322 b. 556. “O let me not. .. heavens’ ibid., 1, 
VO} 

323 a. 21, “Vengeance, etc.”; ibid., II, i, 90-92. 

323 a. 46. “See the little dogs ... me’; ibid., 
WUD, Sak, OS; 

323 a. 48. “Let them anatomize ... heart’; 
ibid., III, vi, 80. 

323 a. 50. “Nothing but .. . this’; ibid., III, iv, 
72-73. 

323 b. 2. “whether a madman .. . king”; ibid., 
IO set, asl 

O2oND ula a CONe ON, pun PlOGeu 1070.4 LV avin 11k 

B23 O27 full circle homes saibid., Vi, iii, 1742 

323 b. 36. “Shame, ladies, shame’; ibid., IV, iii, 
29. 

323, b, 39. “Alack, “tis he... aloud”; ibid., IV, 
iv, 442. 

323 b. 46. “Cordelia. How does my royal lord, 
etc.”; ibid., IV, vii, 44-70. 

324 a, 27, “Cordelia. We are not the first, etc.”; 
ibid., V, iti, 3-21. 

324 b, 3. “Lear. And my poor fool, etc.”; ibid., 
V, ili, 307-11, 

324 b, 11. “Vex not his Ghost ... longer’; 
ibid., V, ili, 315-17 

324 b, 23, The Lear of Shakespear; see Lamb’s 
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Miscellaneous Essays (ed. Ainger, 
1844), p. 233. Hazlitt’s note: “See an 
article, called Theatralia, in the second 
volume of the Reflector, by Charles 
Lamb.” 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


The Characters of Shakespear’s Plays 

a. 44. Mr. Cumberland’s; Richard Cumber- 
land (1732-1811), dramatist, author 
of The Jew. 

a. 46. “baited with the rabble’s curse”; 
Macbeth, V, viii, 29. 

a. 51. “a man no less sinned .. . sinning”; 
King Lear, III, ii, 60. 

a. 53. “the lodged hate he bears Anthonio” ; 
Merchant of Venice, IV, i, 60. 

b. 14. “milk of human kindness”; Macbeth, 
Te Vae se 

b. 19. “Jewish gaberdine’; Merchant of 
Venice, I, ili, 113. 

Ds Ek igi Gayihe, IAS ate). 

b. 42. “on such) a day monies = ibid 
I, iii, 129-30. 

eR Ih Chie US TIS eS OOH E onthe, ih Ti, 
131-32. 

a. 7. “To bait fish withal, etc’; ibid. TN; 
i, 55-76. 

a. 39. “Shylock. What judgment shall I 
dread, etc.” ibid., IV, i, 89-103. 

b. 9.“I would not... monkies’; ibid., 
Tilt 7s: 

b. 19. “covil “doctor2;2bid.., V1, 210; 

b. 3L. SOn such aaught, ebcc. | 1bid.,, Napili 

b. 35. “conscience and the fiend’; ibid., II, 
ieee 

b. 44. “Anthonio. I hold the world, etc.”; 
ibid., I, i, 77-102. 

a. 26.“How sweet the moonlight ... 
awaked”; ibid., V, i, 54-110. 

a. 33. Kean; Edmund Kean (1787-1833), 
celebrated English tragedian. Hazlitt 
had much to do with making Kean’s 
greatness known to the world. 

a. 45. “Anthonio and old Shylock .. . forth’; 
Merchant of Venice, IV, i, 175. 

b. 14. “’Tis an unweeded garden... it”; 
Hamlet, I, ii, 135-36. 

HENRY VIII 
The Characters of Shakespear’s Plays 

b. 43. “Nay, forsooth, my friends . . . lords”; 
Henry VIII, III, i, 87-91. 

a. 21. “Farewell, a long farewell, etc.”; ibid., 
III, ii, 350-71. 

a. 47. “him whom of all men... most”; 
202d UV all. 

a. 54. “While her grace sat down, etc.”; 
doyieh.. IN, WSIS 

b. 47. “No maid could live near such a man? 


Mr. P. A. Daniel suggests that by a 
slip this remark has been said of 
Shakespeare instead of Henry VIII. 
The emendation would make the para- 
graph read thus: “It has been said of 


329 a. 


os 


NotTeES 


him [i.e. Henry VIII.J—‘No maid 
could live near such a man.’ It might 
with as good reason be said of Shakes- 
peare—‘No king could live near such 
a man.’”” (Waller and Glover’s note.) 
“the best of kings’; a phrase applied 
to Ferdinand VII of Spain in official 
documents, 


PREFACE TO POLITICAL ESSAYS WITH 
SKETCHES OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS 


329 b. 42. “in contempt of the choice of the peo- 


329 


325 


330 


330 


330 
330 
330 
330 
Sho! 


331 


331 


. 46. 


A Oe 


AD: 


Ee 


. Miss Flora Mac Ivor; 


PLOCCIN ee 


. “One 
. “at one fell swoop”; 
. “painted sepulchre .. . 


OES 


2. “never . 
6. Lord Castlereagh; 


ple”; Burke’s Reflections on the Rev- 
olution in France (Select Works, ed. 
Rayne dll et 7/,))e 

heroine of 
Scott’s Waveriey. 

“Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs”; in this work Burke defends 
and elaborates what he had said 
against the French Revolution and in 
defence of the English Constitution in 
his Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion (1791). 

“the envy of less happier lands’; 
Richard IT, Yl, i, 49. 

sworn brother to the Pope; because 
the sworn enemy of Hazlitt’s hero, 
Napoleon, who abolished the Inquisi- 
tion in Spain in 1808. Ferdinand VII 


restored it in 1814. (Waller and, 
Glover’s note.) 
Arbuthnot; Dr. John Arbuthnot 


(1667-1735), author of The History of 
John Bull (1712), which helped to es- 
tablish the national nick-name of the 
English. 

. pili. These words are the 
beginning of a rule in the old Latin 
grammars which brings together a 
number of words meaning “of no ac- 
count.” See Letters of Charles Lamb 
ed. Ainger), I, 62. (Waller and Glover’s 
note.) 

fate ... throne”; Southey’s 
Carmen Nuptiale, st. 51. 

Macbeth, IV, 
iii, 219. 

within”; Mat- 
thew xxiii, 27. . 
. . death”; Paradise Lost, ii, 
621-2. 


. “Awhile they stood abashed” ; Paradise 


Lost, iv, 846-47. 

. . deep”; ibid., iv, 98. 
Robert Stewart 
(1769-1822), Viscount Castlereagh and, 
after 1821, Marquis of Londonderry ; 
Irish Chief Secretary during the Re- 
bellion and the passing of the Act of 
the Union (1798-1801), War Secretary 
(1807-9), and Foreign Secretary from 
1812 till his death. After the death of 
Pitt he may be regarded as the chief 
representative of Great Britain in the 
struggle against Napoleon, a circum- 
stance which accounts for Hazlitt’s 
hatred, 


Soles 


Sieh (ay 


BOA 
OV Lor 
Sei (0): 


BO (a 


332d: 


332.0% 


333 @. 


ESE 1D 


Sees 6%, 
334 a. 
334 a. 


334 a. 


334 b. 


334 b 
334 b. 


334 b. 


334 b. 


39 0Nds 


37, 


40. 


OS: 


40, 


18. 


14. 


54. 


. “that Harlot old ... be’; 


. “tickling 


4. going with Sancho... 


. “when a great wheel... go 


. “wiser 


“ 
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Benjamin Constant (1767-1830); a 
French Liberal politician who was 
banished from France in 1802 for de- 
nouncing the despotic acts of Na- 
poleon. He returned to France after 
the restoration of the Bourbons and 
advocated constitutional freedom. 
(From Waller and Glover’s note.) 
Jacobinism; the term originated with 
a society of violent agitators who met 
at the Convent of the Jacobins dur- 
ing the earlier part of the French Rev- 
olution. The word Jacobin came to 
mean any plotter aganist an existing 
government. 

Southey’s 
Carmen Nuptiale, st. 52. 


. douce humanité; A Letter to a Noble 


Lord (Works, Bohn ed., V, 140). 
commodities’; King John, 
1 te, SHE 


. Income Tax; a five per cent property 


tax (as it was called), rejected by the 
House of Commons on March 19, 
1816. 

“a feeling disputation”; I Henry IV, 
nla 206% 

Mr. Robson brought forward; on 
March 4, 1802. The bill was for £19 
odd. On March 8 Addington admitted 
that it had not been vaid. (From 
Waller and Glover’s note.) 

the Great Vulgar and the Small; Cow- 
ley’s translation of Horace, Odes, iii, 1. 
never is... blest; Pope’s Essay on 
Man, i, 93. In Hazlitt’s composite por- 
trait of “a Reformer,” there seems to 
be a good deal of Godwin. (Waller 
and Glover’s note.) 

wedding; Don 
Ouinote wet li Bk alle cherxxe te 


. Epicuri de grege porcus; Horace, Epis- 


tles, I, iv, 16. 
”: King 
WG oie, Ws dig HS 


. @ Theophilanthropist; the name of a 


sect established by Thomas Paine in 
Paris in 1797. 
in his generation . 
Luke xvi, 8. 


5g ULES 


. “servile slaves’; The Faerie Queene, 


Bk. II, Canto vii, st. 33. 
are subdued... quality”; 
Taatie2 Si” 


Othello, 


. Hollané House; London residence of 


Lord Holland; reference to the gossip- 
ing of the coterie which assembled 
there. 

my Lord Erskine; Thomas Erskine 
(1750-1823), the great Whig advo- 
cate, Lord Chancellor in the “Talents” 
Ministry (1806-7). He had recently 
been decorated by the Regent with 
the Knighthood of the Thistle. (Wal- 
ler and Glover note.) “calls us... 
nobility”; I Henry IV, I, iii, 45. 


_ ultima ratio regum. It was a maxim 


of Richelieu’s that “le canon est 


Vultima ratio des rois,” 
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“ h such difference... | 337 b. 34. when I went to the Louvre; in 1802. 

ee a ue ee ie ane On the | 337 b. 40. Titian’s Mistress; the picture so much 
Feuds between Handel and Bononcini. admired by Hazlitt is in the Louvre. 

335 a. 20. “nearly are allied ... divide’; Dry- It is said to be a portrait of Alphonso 
den’s Absalom and Achitophel, Pt. 1, of Ferrara and Laura Dianti. 

163-64. 337, b. 53. the Transfiguration. On | the fall of 

335 a. 23. the HCHO and re  Re- Napoleon, Raphael’s Transfigura- 
views; the Edinburgh Review and the tion,” and Domemchino s “Commun- 
Quarterly Review. ion of St. Jerome were restored to 

335 b. 5. Trimmer; the word was given cur- Rome, Titian’s “St. Peter Martyr _to 
rency through the Marquis of Hal- Venice, and his ‘“Hippolito de Medici” 
sicily = 5 i to Florence. The “St. Peter Martyr 
ifax’s Character of a Trimmer, it ; yr 
means one who throws one’s weight was destroyed by fire in 1867. Hazlitt’s 
into the scale of the temporarily oe of “A aeene mae oa me 3 
weaker party and thus avoids giving OAS ORY SUNN Gilets Mite gies! 
either side the preponderance. aes ee ) Hazlitt. (Waller and 
“ ; oe’: ii ie) s 

335 b. 44. eee .. . adage”; Macbeth, I, vii, | 338 a. 39. “if ‘ho 2 dgmned? = Agi vouatave 

t, A te aie 
ON THE PLEASURE OF PAINTING 338 a. 45. Elgin marbles; famous collection of 
Greek statuary from the Parthenon of 

336 a. 14. The first head, etc. The person who Athens, collected by the Earl of Elgin, 
sat to him for this picture (nearly de- purchased by the government in 1816 
stroyed by megilp) was an old cot- and now in the British Museum. 
tager he met near Manchester. She | 338 a. 48. “Quatre . . . Citoyens.” It is past four 
died very soon after her likeness was o’clock, citizens, it is necessary to close. 
taken. The picture used for a long | 338 a. 54. “hard money,” specie opposed to paper 
time to hang in Mr. John Hunt’s currency. 
room wher he was in Coldbath 
Fields Prison, and Mr. Hazlitt would ON PEOPLE WITH ONE IDEA 
go there and gaze at it fondly. It is 
now in the hands of the family. (From Table-Talk, Essay VII. 

W. D. Howe’s note.) 

336 a. 34. I had seen an old head ... Burleigh- | 338 b. 10. Major C—; John Cartwright (1740- 
House. The visit to Burleigh-House 1824), major in the Nottinghamshire 
which left so vivid an impression upon Militia, and author of a large number 
his memory is supposed to have been of tracts, chiefly on parliamentary re- 
made about 1795S. form. (Waller and Glover’s note.) 

336 a. 43. with Siv Johsua, Sir Joshua Reynolds. | 338 b. 42. like the story of the Cosmogony; 

S300 N3Shuas wn a glass darklyea. sjace a) 1 Goldsmith, The Vicar of Wakefield, ch. 
Corinthians, xiii, 12. XIv. 

336 b. 41. “sees into the life of things”; Words- | 339 a. 10. Nihil... puto, I think nothing hu- 
worth, Lines composed a few miles man alien to me; Terence, Heauton- 
above Tintern Abby, 50. timorumenos, I, i. 

337 a. 5. “Whate’er Lorraine light ... drew”; | 339 a. 12. “a fee-grief . . . breast”; Macbeth, IV, 
Thomson, The Castle of Indolence, iv, 196. 

Canto I, st. 38. 339 a. 25. sent to Coventry; an unexplained 

337 a. 12. two Claudes; two pictures by Claude phrase meaning black-balled, used of 
Lorraine; Lord Radnor’s, Longbord any banishment from consideration. 
Castle, Salisbury. 339 a. 35, As Cicero says of study; Cicero, Pro 

337 a. 14. Wilton-house; seat of the Earl of Archia, vii, 16. 

Pembroke in Wiltshire. 339 a. 48. As Sancho ... him; Don Quixote, Pt. 

337 a. 15. Blenheim; seat of the Duke of Marl- Li BEasichecoite 
borough, at Woodstock in Oxford- | 339 6. 6. Dulce .. . loquentem, Sweetly smil- 
shire. ing Lalage, sweetly speaking; Horace, 

337 a. 19. Knowsley; seat of Earl of Derby in Odes mili mexxiine23—4. 

Lancashire. 339 6. 22, “Rings the world with the vain stir”; 

337 a. 20. Burleigh; seat of Marquis of Exeter Cowper, The Task, III, 129-30. 
near Stamford in Northamptonshire. | 339 b. 38. Corn Bill; the law placing a tax on 

337 a. 21. Guido’s; Guido Reni (1575-1642), the importation of grain. 

Italian painter. 340 a. 24. Abernethy; John Abernethy (1764- 

337 a. 24. “bosomed high in tufted trees”; L’Alle- 1831), author of An Essay on the Con- 
gro, 78. stitutional Origin of Local Diseases 

$31) Geom ands that. . swayed? Gray, (1806). 

Elegy, 47. 340 a. 53. Alderman Wood; Sir Matthew Wood 

Sif la 25 Ow _jorked mountain .. . promon- (1768-1843), lord mayor, 1815-16, and 

ee Be tory”; Ant. and Cleo., IV, xiv, 5-7. member of Parliament; had made him- 


“signifying nothing”; Macbeth, V, v, 
28. 


self notorious as a champion of Queen 
Caroline. 
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08 


AE 
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5 oll); 


Sis 
5 if 
. 40. 


ee 


a conceited fellow ... subject. Haz- 
litt probably refers to Wirgmann, the 
goldsmith, of whom Crabb Robinson 
gives an amusing account in his Diary 
(1872 ed.), Vol. 1, 310-11. (Waller 
and Glover’s note.) 


A friend of mine; John Fearn (1768— | 


1837), of whom Hazlitt gives some ac- 
count in the following pages. The essay 
referred to was An Essay on Con- 
sciousness (1810). Hazlitt quotes a 
long passage from the Essay in Why 
Distant Objects Please. (Waller and 
Glover’s note.) 


poor . nest”; Cymbeline, III, iii, 
Dil. 
Reid; Thomas Reid (1710-1796), 


Scottish divine and mental philoso- 
pher. He was himself a rationalist but 
combated the scepticism of Hume. 
Stewart; Dugald Stewart (1753-1828), 
professor of moral philosophy 
Edinburgh; a follower of Reid. 


. as Goldsmith said of himself; Bos- 


well’s Life of Johnson (ed. G. B. 
Jeb), U0, P57. 
Treatise on Human Nature. “Never 
literary attempt was more unfortunate 
than my Treatise of Human Nature. 
It fell dead-born from the press,” etc. 
The Life of David Hume, Esq. Written 
by Himself. (Waller and Glover’s 
note.) 
Honi soit qui mal y pense. Hazlitt’s 
note: “Quarto poetry, as well as 
quarto metaphysics, does not always 
sell. Going one day into a shop in 
Paternoster-row to see for some lines 
in Mr. Wordsworth’s Excursion to in- 
terlard some prose with, I applied to 
the constituted authorities, and asked 
if I could look at a copy of the Ex- 
cursion? The answer was—‘Into 
which county, Sir?” 
Uncle Toby ...Widow Wadman; 
characters in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 
A celebrated lyrical writer, Words- 
worth. 
The motto in the title-page; from 
Wordsworth’s Rob Roy’s Grave. 
“For why? Because the gocd old rule 
Sufficeth them: the simple plan, 
That they should take, who have the 
power, 
And they should keep who can.” 
but the writer ...own. Hazlitt’s 
note: “These fantastic poets are like a 
foolish ringer at Plymouth that North- 
cote tells the story of. He was proud 
of his ringing, and the boys who made 
a jest of his foible used to get him in 
the belfry, and ask him, ‘Well now, 
John, how many good ringers are there 
in Plymouth?’ ‘Two,’ he would say, 
without any hesitation. ‘Ay, indeed! 
and who are they?’—‘Why, first, 
there’s myself, that’s one: and—and’— 
‘Well, and who’s the other?’—‘Why 
there’s, there’s—Ecod, I can’t think of 


at 
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343 
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any but myself.’ Talk we of one Mas- 
ter Launcelot [Merchant of Venice, II 
ii, 50.] The story is of ringers: it will 
do for any vain, shallow, self-satisfied 
egotist.” 

Mr. Owen; Robert Owen (1771-1858), 
Welsh socialist, owner of cotton mills 
at Charlton and Lamark, one of the 
first to institute co-operation between 
factory owners and operatives. 

. redoubt”; John Den- 
nis, Ode on the Battle of Aghrim, st. 
3. See The Art of Sinking in Poetry 
(Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Court- 
hope, x, 382). “Apenines” should be 
“Pyrenzus.” (Waller and Glover’s 
note.) 

William Smith; ap- 
peared in The Examiner, May 4, 1817, 
and is included in Southey’s Essay’s 
Moral and Political, Vol. Il. 
crocodile’; Fudge Fam- 
aly in Paris, Letter II, note 2. 
countree”,; Coler- 
idge, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
517-18. 

. ideas; Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost, IV, ii, 43. 


. Why must a man, etc. Hazlitt is refer- 


ring to Wordsworth as appears in his 
sketch of that poet in the Spirit of the 
Age, Vol. IV, p. 276 (ed. Waller and 
Glover). 
“virtue extant”; I Henry IV. Il, iv, 
WS Ze 
“men were brutes without them’; cf. 
Otway, Venice Preserved, I, i. 
“Q woman! lovely woman! 
made thee 
To temper man: we had been brutes 
without you.” 
(Waller and Glover’s note.) 
Moody in the Country Girl; Garrick’s 
Country Girl, altered from Wycherley’s 
Country Wife, was produced in 1766. 
Lamb’s friend, Thomas Man- 
ning (1772-1840). 


Nature 


Pee Lelenmer ints 
. “stand accountant for as great a sin’; 


Othello, II, i, 302. 


“its palaces ... streets’; Cowper, 
The Task, i, 643-4. 
“With them conversing . .. change’; 


Paradise Lost, iv, 639-40. 


ON FAMILIAR STYLE 
Table-Talk 


If a_ fine style . . . mother-tongue. 
Hazlitt’s note: “I have heard of such 
a thing as an author, who makes it a 
rule never to admit a monosyllable 
into his vapid verse. Yet the charm 
and sweetness of Marlow’s lines de- 
pended often on their being made up 
almost entirely of monosyllables.”’ 


. Cobbett ; William Cobbett (1762-1835), 


popular and vigorous political writer 


804 NotTeES 
and at the end of his life member of | 348 b. 7. “Between the acting ... dream”; 
Parliament. Julius Caesar, Il, i, 63-65. 

345 b. 27. Spanish pieces of eight, the Spanish | 348 b. 44. “with Atlantean shoulders fit to bear”; 
dollar or piastre. Paradise Lost, i, 306, ae 

346 a. 3. Burton; Robert Burton (1576-1639?), | 349 a. 40. “grinned horrible a ghastly smile’ ; 
author of The Anatomy of Melan- ibid., li, 846. a 
choly; Fuller (Thomas, 1608-1661), | 349 b. 17. “like two clouds over the Caspian” ; 
author of the Worthies of England; ibid., ii, 714-16. 

Coryate (Thomas, 1577-1617), author | 350 a. 5. Jackson; presumably : John Jackson 
of Crudities; Sir Thomas Brownle] (1769-1845), the pugilist, known as 
(1605-1682), author of Religio Medicz. “Gentleman Jackson.” 

346 a. 10. Elia; Lamb’s first Elia essay, printed 
in the London Magazine for August | ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE, OR ADVICE 
1820, was entitled Recollections of the TO A SCHOOLBOY 
South-Sea House. 

346 a. 13. Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist; pub- Published in Literary Remains and apparently 
lished in the London Magazine, Feb- | written in 1822 when Hazlitt’s son was ten years 
ruary, 1821. old. William Hazlitt, Jr. (1810-1893), later be- 

346 a. 17. “A well of native English undefiled”; | came lawyer, translator, and editor of various 
Spenser, The Faerie Queene, IV, ii, 32. | works of his father. 

346 a. 21. Erasmus’s Colloquies; The Colloquia, 
school dialogues, which appeared in | 351 a. 42. “the salt of the earth”; Matthew v, 13. 
1519. 351 D. 27 CGCOLdiN ae, ed eSer i Sa me aMicr mAs 

346 a. 30. “What do you read... matter’; ike Owe 
Hamlet, II, ii, 193 f. 352 a. 24. Rochefoucault (1613-1680); French 

346 a. 55. Sermo humi obrepens, speech creeping moralist and courtier; author of 
on the ground; Horace, Epistles II, i, Maxims (1665). Mandeville; Bernard 
250-51: de Mandeville, born at Dort, Holland, 

“Nec sermones ego mallem in 1670, died 1733; author of a famous 
Repentes per humum quam res com- pessimistic work called The Fable of 
ponere gestas.” the Bees (1723). 
346 b. 4. “ambition is more lowly”; The Tem- | 352 a. 26. Correggio; Antonio da _ Correggio 
pest, I, ii, 105 ff.: (1494-1534), illustrious Italian painter, 
“My affections working mainly at Parma. 
Are then most humble; I have no am- | 353 a. 34. “How shall we part .. . fruits”; Par- 
bition adise Lost, xi, 282-5. 
To see a goodlier man.” 353 a. 44. “The study ... humanity”; see The 

346 b. 7. “unconsidered trifles’; A  Wainter’s Round Table. 

Tale, IV, iii, 26. 353 b. 15. “Still green... flow”; Pope, Essay 

346 b. 24. “That strut and fret .. . stage”; Mac- on Criticism, 181-8. 
beth, V, v, 25. 

346 b. 30. “And on their pens... plumed”; | MY FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH POETS 
Paradise Lost, iv, 988-89. 

346 b. 39. “nature's own ...on’; Twelfth | 356 a. 5. W—m; Wem, a village near Shrews- 
Night, I, v, 258. bury. 

347 a. 42. Cowper’s description; The Task, v, 356 a. 7. “dreaded name of Demogorgon’’; 
173-76. : Paradise Lost, II, 964-5. 

356 a. 29. “fluttering . . . dove-cot”; i 
THE FIGHT - i ae ; Coriolanus, 


First published in the New Monthly Magazine, 
February, 1822. 


347 a. 53 


347 
347 


347 
347 
347 


348 
348 


a. 
b. 


54. 
6. 


ee 


Gas-man; Tom Hickman, one of the 
pugilists. 

Bill Neate; the other pugilist. 
Gully ; John Gully (1783-1863), after- 
wards well known in the racing world, 
had retired from the ring in 1808 after 
two victories over Bob Gregson. 
SAlas ee. tamed’ -cta“Alas! Mevias 
than is not so tamed.” Cowper, The 
TUN, 18h, BAP. 


. long homes; Ecclesiastes xii, 5. 
. the 


Game 
(1777-1809). 


Chicken; Henry Pearce 


. Turtle; Tom Turtle, the trainer. 
. “That man was made to mourn”; the 


title and refrain of A Dirge by Burns. 


SO Oe eh 


356 a. 50. 
356 b. 


SO ONO Se 


SSOMO TSO 


Hazlitt’s name, Salopians for the in- 
habitants of Shrewsbury, is from the 
old Latin name Salopia for Shrop- 
shire in which Shrewsbury is situated. 


“High-born ...lay’; Gray, The 
Bard, 28. 

“bound ... them”; Pope, Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day, 90-91. 
. the fires in the Agamemnon; the 


Agamemnon of Aeschylus, II, 281-316, 
in which the fires are used to announce 
the fall of Troy. 

Tt... January, etc. This paragraph 
and the following are from The Ex- 
aminer. 

Il y a mémoire; a favorite quotation 
from Rousseau’s Confessions: There 
are impressions that neither time nor 
circumstances can efface. Were I en- 
abled to live whole ages, the sweet 
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356 
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days of my youth could not revive 
for me, nor ever be obliterated in my 
memory. 


. his text; John vi, 15. 

. “rose . . . perfumes’; Comus, i, 556. 

- “of one... honey”; Matthew _ iii, 
3-4. 


. “As though he never should be old’; 


Sidney’s Arcadia, lib. 1. 

sung”; Pope’s Epistle to 
Robert, Earl of Oxford, 1. 

woe”; Lycidas, 1, 106. 
sheen” ; Thomson, The Castle 
of Indolence, II, xxxiii. 

o’erspread,” Thomson, 
ibid., I, lvii; Thomson has gloom in- 
stead of bloom. 

and Velasquez, 
Spanish painters. 


celebrated 


. “somewhat fat and pursy.” “He’s fat 


and scant of breath,’ Hamlet, V, ii, 
and ‘“‘For in the fatness of these pursy 
times,” etc., Hamlet, III, iv. (Waller 
and Glover.) 


. “no figures nor no fantasies,’ Julius 


Cesar, II, i. 

Hazlitt’s note: 
“My father was one of those who mis- 
took his talent after all. He used to be 
very much dissatisfied that I preferred 
his Letters to his Sermons. The last 
were forced and dry; the first came 
naturally from him. For ease, half- 
plays on words, and a supine, monkish, 
indolent pleasantry, I have never seen 
them equalled.” 

Mary Wolstonecraft (1759-97), wife 
of William Godwin and mother of 
Shelley’s second wife Mary Godwin; 
author of Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman (1792). Mackintosh, Sir 
James Mackintosh (1765-1832), philos- 
opher and _ historian. 

Tom Wedgwood; a life of Tom 
Wedgwood by R. B. Litchfield was 
published in 1903. 


. He did not rate Godwin very high. 


Hazlitt’s note states that his father 
“complained in particular of the pre- 
sumption of attempting to establish the 
future immortality of man ‘without 
(as he said) knowing what Death was 
or what Life was’—and the tone in 
which he pronounced these two words 
seemed to convey a complete image of 
both.” 

Holcroft; Thomas Holcroft (1744- 
1809), dramatist, translator, radical. 
Deva, the ancient Latin name for the 
Dee, a river of North Wales, which 
flows past Chester into the Irish Sea. 
Shepherd on the Delectable Moun- 
tains; see Pilgrim’s Progress. Christian 
and Hopeful visit the Delectable 
Mountains immediately after their re- 
lease from the castle of the Giant De- 
pair. 
Cassandra; Cal- 
prenéde. 


Cassandre by La 
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33; 
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. Berkeley, 


. Tom Paine, 


. Natural .. . Mind; 
. Paley, 
STG) 


. he 


LONE SONCSi meas 


. Camilla; 


. “Of Providence . . 


“Sounding on his way’; Chaucer’s de- 
scription of the Merchant in the Pro- 
logue, 275. 

Hume ... Miracles. David Hume 
(1711-76) ; famous Scotch philosopher 
and historian. Hume’s Essay on Mir- 
acles, deeply resented by orthodox the- 
ologians of his generation and the next, 
appeared in 1748. 

South’s Sermons, Robert South (1634—- 
1716); noted English divine. Credat 
Judaeus Apella; Horace, Satires, I, v, 
100. Let the Jew Apella believe, or 
have faith. 

George Berkeley (1685- 
1753), Irish bishop, idealistic philos- 
opher. 


. “Thus I confute him, Sir’; see Bos- 


well’s Life (ed. G. B. Hill), I, 471. 
Thomas Paine (1737- 
1809) ; Anglo-American political writer 
and freethinker. 


. Bishop Butler, Joseph Butler (1692- 


1752); English theclogian, bishop of 
Bristol and of Durham. His Fifteen 
Sermons Preached at the Rolls’ Chapel 
were given in 1726. 

not printed by 
Hazlitt until 1805. 

William Paley (1743-1805) ; 
English theologian and philosopher. 
TEL OTG a Ora a LLOSt ae VAN, 
648-650. 

has somewhere told 
Biographia Literaria, ch. X. 
That other Vision of Judgment; 
Byron’s, first published in Leigh Hunt’s 
Liberal, No. 1. 

Bridge-street Junto. The Bridge-Street 
Association, or Gang as it was called 
by its enemies, was founded in 1821 
to support the laws for suppressing 
seditious publications and for defend- 
ing the country from the fatal influ- 
ence of disloyalty and sedition. (From 
W. D. Howe’s note.) 


himself ; 


. Llangollen Vale; in Wales, about 36 


miles from Wem. 
muff; Tom Jones, Bk. 
Gene NA 


. At Tewkesbury. According to the essay 


On Going a Journey, it was at Bridge- 
water. 


. Paul and Virginia. This story appeared 


in 1788. 


novel by Madame D’Ar- 


blay. 


. a friend of the poet’s. This is a mis- 


take. Wordsworth paid £23 a year 
for Alfoxden. The agreement is given 
in Mrs. Henry Sandford’s Thomas 
Poole and his Friends, 1, 225. (Waller 
and Glover.) 


. “In ... spite”; Pope, An Essay on 
Man, 293. 
. “While . . . unconfirmed”; Thomson, 


The Seasons, Spring, 18. 
. absolute’; Para- 
dise Losi, ii, 559-60. 
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362 a. 4 


362 b. 


362 b. 
362 b. 


363 a. 


363 a. 


363 a. 


363 b. 


363 b. 


364 a. 


364 a. 


364 a. 38. 
364 b. 30. 


364 b. 54. 


ifs 


36. 


Sul, 


. Chantry’s bust, Sir Francis Chantry’s 


bust, now at Coleorton. 


. Castle Spectre; by Monk Lewis (1775— 


1818), originally produced at Drury 
Lane, Dec. 14, 1797. 


. Ad captandum merit; a quality for 


catching popular applause. 


. “his face ... matters’; Macbeth, I, | 
Ve0ss 
. Tom Poole. Thomas Poole (1765- 


1837), for an account of whom see 


Mrs. Henry Sandford’s Thomas Poole | 


and his Friends. 


“followed ... cry”; Othello, WU, iii, | 
370. 
Sir Walter Scott’s. Hazlitt probably 


refers to the banquet given to George | 


IV. by the Magistrates of Edinburgh, 
Aug. 24, 1822. (Waller and Glover.) 
Mr. Blackwood’s. William Blackwood 
(1776-1834), Scotch publisher and 
bookseller, founder and editor of 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, es- 
tablished April 1, 1817. 


. Giant’s Causeway, the celebrated rock 


formation on the north coast of Ire- 
land. 


. The Death of Abel, Solomon Gessner’s 


Tod Abels (1758). 


. Lyrical Ballads; published in 1798, in | 
the new style of Wordsworth and | 


| 367 
mantic Movement in English literature | 


Coleridge. With that volume the Ro- 


may be said to have begun. 

He ...Caleb Williams. Hazlitt’s 
note: “He had no idea of pictures, of 
Claude or Raphael, and at this time 
I had as little as he. He sometimes 
gives a striking account at present of 
the Cartoons at Pisa, by Buffamalco 
and others; of one in particular, where 
Death is seen in the air brandishing 
his scythe, and the great and mighty 
of the earth shudder at his approach, 
while the beggars and the wretched 
kneel to him as their deliverer. He 
would of course understand so broad 
and fine a moral as this at any time.” 
“vyibbed  sea-sands’; The Ancient 
Mariner, 224-7. 


Mr. Elliston, Robert William Elliston | 


(1774-1831), English actor. 
“But ... tale’; Wordsworth, Hart- 
leap Well, 95-6. 


THE PICTURES AT HAMPTON COURT 


Sketches of the Principal Picture-Galleries of 


England 


Sketches of the Principal Picture-Galleries in 
England was published in 1834. 


365 a. 
365 b, 


Oe 
Dp 


Cartoons; by Raphael. 

“calm contemplation and majestic 
pains”; a combination of two passages; 
see Wordsworth’s Laodamia, |. 72, and 
Thomson’s Autumn, 1. 1275. 


366 a. 42. 


366 b. 19. 


366 


367 


367 


367 


368 


368 


369 


b. 


da. 


a, 


b. 


b. 


45. 


18. 


14. 


49. 


| 365 b. 55. Hogarth; William Hogarth (1697- 


1764), celebrated English satirical and 
realistic painter. 


MR. GIFFORD 
The Spirit of the Age 


in the event of his death. Gifford re- 
signed the editorship of the Quarterly 
Review in 1824 and after a short in- 


_terval, during which John Taylor 


Coleridge was editor, was succeeded 
by J. G. Lockhart. (Waller and Glov- 
er’s note.) 

in his critical pages. Gifford, though he 
used his editorial pen very freely, does 
not seem to have written so many ar- 
ticles in the Quarterly as his contem- 
poraries imagined. The only entire ar- 
ticle ever contributed to the Review 
by Gifford himself was that which he 
wrote, in conjunction with Barron 
Field, on Ford’s Dyvamatic Works. 
Sometimes he appears to have inserted 
what Dr. Smiles calls “the pungent wit, 
the Attic salt” into the articles of his 
contributors. (From Waller and Glov- 
er’s note.) 

Red-Book; a book containing the 
names of all persons in the service of 
the state. 

“Destroy— lis fib... . again’*> Pope; 
Prologue to the Satires, 91-2. 


. black-letter, books printed in black- 


letter; old books. 


. If a lady goes on crutches, etc.; allu- 


sion to Gifford’s lines on Mrs. Robin- 
son. 


. Verses to Anna; a not very generous 


allusion to an epitaph, with accom- 
panying memorial verses, written by 
Gifford in honor of his old servant 
Ann Davies. 


. “a bud bit by an envious worm, etc.”; 


Romeo and Juliet, I, i, 157-59. 


. Mr. Keats’s .. . Newspaper. The fa- 


mous Quarterly Review article on 
Endymion appeared in September, 
1818, and was written by John Wilson 
Croker. 


. “Out went the taper, etc.’; The Eve 


of St. Agnes, xxili-xxvii. 

Baviad and Maeviad; Gifford’s two 
popular satires, published respectively 
in 1794 and 1795. 

that fragrant bed ...share; Haz- 
litt’s: note: “What an awkward bed- 
fellow for a tuft of violets!” 


. Ecce iterum Crispinus; Juvenal, Sat. 


hie, ils 


. “IT wish I was where Anna lies, etc.”; 


Letter to William Gifford (Works, I, 
375, ed. Waller and Glover) where 
Hazlitt gives epitaph of Ann Davies. 


a. 54. Mr. Keats died ... twenty. Keats 


died in his 26th year. 


369 b. 15. Aristarchus; celebrated Greek gram- 


marian and critic who lived at Alex- 
andria about 150 B.c. 


NoTes 807 


369 bd. 


369 b. 


369 b. 


370 a. 


370 a. 


uke 


48. 


49. 


We 


20. 


Thus he informed the world . .. Gif- 
ford’s; a review of Hazlitt’s Characters 
of Shakespear’s Plays appeared 1n the 
Quarterly Review, Vol. XVIII, p. 458. 
Brouwer’s; Adriaan Brouwer (1608— 


1640), Dutch painter and delineator | 


of scenes from common life. 

Leibnitz (1646-1716) ; German philoso- 
pher and mathematician of the high- 
est rank. 

St. Helena articles. Two articles, in 
which Sir Hudson Lowe’s treatment 
of Bonaparte is defended, appeared in 
the Quarterly Review shortly after 
Bonaparte’s death. (Vol. XXVIII, p. 
219, and Vol. XXXIII, p. 177.) 
Lady Morgan; Sydney Owenson, Lady 
Morgan (17832-1859), authoress of 
the Wild Irish Girl (1806), was a fa- 
vorite subject for the vulgar personal 
abuse of the Quarterly Review. (Wal- 
ler and Glover’s note.) 


ON MEANS AND ENDS 


Published first in the Monthly Magazine, Sep- 
tember 1827, then in Literary Remains with many 
variations, presumably introduced by the editor, 
and again in the same form in Winterslow. 
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378 
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a. 
a. 


34, 


Ds 
40. 


0; 
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“We work by wit ... witchcraft’ ; 
Othello, I, iii, 378. 

ébauches, daubs. 

Quam ... ingenium, As nothing to 
thy genius, O Papinianus. 

change . . . coat; allusion to Southey’s 
change, as his youthful enthusiasm 
cooled, from radicalism to conserva- 
tism. 

“constrained by mastery”; Chaucer, 
Canterbury Tales, The Franklin’s Tale, 
36; Wordsworth quotes the lines in 


The Excursion, vi, 162-65. (Waller and | 


Glover’s note.) 


. “makes a sunshine... place’; The 
Faerie Queene, I, iii, 4. 

. “They are careful .. . needful”; Luke 
x, 41-42. 


. Sancho Panza; character in Cervantes, 


Don Quixote. 


. Rubens or Vandyke; Peter Paul Ru- 


bens (1577-1640), the most celebrated 
of Flemish painters. Anthony Van- 
dyke (1599-1641), eminent Flemish 
portrait painter. 


“and with theiy darkness .. . light’; 
Paradise Lost, i, 391. 
“They also serve ... wait”; adapted 


from Milton’s sonnet, On his Blindness. 


COMMON SENSE 


This essay was contributed by Hazlitt to a 
Sunday journal called The Atlas on October 11, 


1829. 


373 b. 33. “its price is above rubies”; Job xxviii, 


18, 


373 b. 46. “fairly worth the seven”; Pope, Moral 
Essays, iv, 44. 

374 a. 7. “comes home ... men”; Bacon, Es- 
says, Dedication to 1625 edition. 

374 a. 24. admirable Crichton; James Crichton, 
born 1560 in Dumfriesshire, Scotland. 
He was so handsome and accomplished 
(in drawing, fencing, dancing, music, 
poctry) that he was known as the 
“admirable Crichton.” 

374 a. 39. “fear no discipline of human wit’; 
Cowper, The Task, ii, 325. 

374 6b. 1. Commodore Trunnion; character in 
Peregrine Pickle; see ch. viii. 

374 b. 13. Hampden; John Hampden (1594- 
1643), patriot and statesman in the 
period of the English Rebellion. His 
resistance to the collection of ship- 
money brought about the conflict be- 
tween Parliament and King. 

374 b. 38. organ of individuality; phrenological 
term. 

375 a. 12. Tweed-side; the river Tweed forms 
part of the boundary between Eng- 
land and Scotland and is a sort of 
general word of partition. 


THOMAS CARLYLE 
BURNS 


First published in the Edinburgh Review in 
1828; later published in book form in Critical 
and Miscellaneous Essays (1839, etc.). 


381 a. 22. I thought me on the ourie cattle, etc.; 
A Winter Night. 

381 a. 42. But fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben, 
etc.; Address to the Deil. 

381 b. 12. Sterne; Laurence Sterne (1713-1768) ; 
humorist and novelist of the 18th 
century; author of Tristram Shandy 
(1767). 

382 a. 9. Fletcher's; Andrew Fletcher (1655- 
1716), Letter to the Marquis of Mont- 
rose (1703). 


382 b. 18. Let us worship .. . father; The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night. 

382 b. 34. thick-coming shapes; Macbeth, V, iii, 
Sil 

382 b. 45. in glory ... side; Wordsworth, Reso- 
lution and Independence, 7. 

382 b. 47. Mr. Walker’s personal interviews with 


Burns; Josiah Walker, author of a 
life of Burns prefixed to the 1811 
edition of his poems. 

382 b. 55. Virgilium vidi tanttim, I have indeed 
seen Virgil. 

383 a. 13. Dugald Stewart (1753-1828) ; eminent 
professor of moral philosophy at 
Edinburgh. 

383 a. 16. Bunbury’s; Henry William Bunbury, 
English artist and caricaturist (d. 
1811). 

383 a. 20. “Cold on Canadian hills, etc.’; Lang- 
horne, The Country Justice, Pt. i, 161- 
66. 

383 b. 13. Allan Ramsay (1685-1758), Scottish 
poet, author of The Gentle Shepherd 
(1829). Ferguson; Robert Fergusson 
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(1750-1774), Scottish poet; Burns’s | 385 b. 43. Rotten Boroughs, electoral districts 
chief model. with few voters, before the passage of 

383 b. 31. Blacklock; Thomas Blacklock (1721-— the Reform Bill in 1832. 

1791), a blind clergyman, author of | 385 6. 49. Horet, etc., Listen, gentlemen, and let 
poems and philosophical and theolog- me tell you; allusion to a ballad of 
ical works. the bellman, who on his nightly rounds 

384 b. 18. “thoughtless follies ...low’; A reminds all who hear him of some 
Bard’s Epitaph. religious thought. 

386 a. 26. Teufelsdréckh; Devil’s-dirt, German 

PRELIMINARY name for assafetida. The German 

philosopher’s first name is Diogenes, 

Sartor Resorts BROL ch. 1 which means the god-born. Weissnicht- 
Ts ie wo, Know not where. 

385 a. 33. Lagrange (1736-1813); French mathe- | 386 a. 36. J. U. D., Juris Utriusque Doctor, 
matician. It is to be remembered that LL.D. Stillschweigen und Cognie, Si- 
Carlyle had been a student of mathe- lence and Co. 
matics and astronomy. 

385 a. 35. Laplace (1749-1827); French mathe- REMINISCENCES 
matician, author of Mécanique Céleste. BET Chie 

385 a. 42. Werners and Huttons. Abraham Gott- es ese 
lob Werner (1750-1817), a German | 386 a. 46. Wahngasse, the lane or alley of dreams. 
geologist who upheld the theory of | 386 a. 53. Airts, points of the compass. 
the aqueous origin of the earth. By | 386 b. 4. speculum, mirror; Carlyle meant to 
Geognosy he meant the position and say specula, watch-tower. 
distribution of minerals in rocks. | 386 b. 14. choking by sulphur; allusion to an- 
James Hutton (1726-1797), Scotch cient way of securing honey by chok- 
geologist, holding the theory of the ing the bees with fumes of sulphur. 
origin of the earth from fire. Note | 386 b. 20. Schlosskirche, chapel of the castle. 
Carlyle’s habit of coining general | 386 b. 28. wains, wagons. 
terms by the plurals of proper names. | 386 b. 29. Rusticity, rustics; note Carlyle’s habit 

385 a. 50. Social Contract; allusion to Rousseau’s of using the abstract for the concrete. 
Du Contrat Social. 386 b. 39. solid Pavement; all one knows of the 

385 a. 51. Standard of Taste; allusion to Alison’s pavement on which one treads is sen- 
Essay on the Nature and Principles of sation. 

Taste, 1790. Migrations of the Herring. | 386 b. 43. red . . . Clothes-screen, a soldier. 
John Gilpin had written a paper On | 386 b. 47. Hengst and Horsa; leaders in the 
the Annual Passage of Herrings, which Saxon invasion of Britain in the 6th 
Carlyle may have seen. century. 

385 a. 53. Philosophies of Language. A. W. von | 387 a. 3. ancient reign of Night; Paradise Lost, 
Schlegel had written on the philosophy li, 961 ff. Bootes; the northern con- 
of language (1830) and F. von Schlegel stellation. 
on the philosophy of history (1839). | 387 a. 26. Rouge-et-Noir; a gambling game. 

385 a. 54. of Pottery. Dr. Black had given a lec- | 387 a. 45. Rabenstein; the raven-stone or gal- 
ture on the philosophy of pottery. lows, term from Goethe’s Faust. 
of Apparitions; probable reference to | 387 a. 47. two-legged animals without feathers; 
S. Hibbert, Sketches of the Philosophy Plato’s definition of a man refuted by 
of Apparitions (1825). Diogenes by the presentation of a 

BSS GOD etOn ee Liquors; Robert Mac- featherless cock. 
nish, The Anatomy o run 
(1828). ae ae ae THE WORLD OUT OF CLOTHES 

385 b. 7. Stewarts; Dugald Stewart (1753-1828). 

Cousins; Victor Cousin (1792-1867). Beet alll, 

385 b. 8. Royer Collards; Pierre Paul Royer | 387 b. 38. Faust’s Mantle; referred to in Goethe’s 
Collard (1763-1845), French philoso- Faust, I, iv (end). 
pher. 387 b. 39. Apostle’s Dream; Acts x, 10-16. 

385 b. 9. Lawrences; Sir William Lawrence, | 388 a. 7. Cogito, ergo sum. I think, therefore I 
who had delivered lectures on physiol- exist; Descartes’ famous phrase used 
ogy before the Royal College of Sur- as a basis of his metaphysics. 
geons (1816-1818). Majendies; Fran- | 388 a. 17. Dream-grotto; probable allusion to 
gois  Majendie (1783-1855), French Plato’s cave (Republic VII), in which 
anatomist. A those who sit face a rear wall on 

385 b. 10. Bichdts; Maria Francois Xavier Bichat which they behold the shadows of 
(1771-1802), French surgeon and what passes by the mouth of the cave. 
physiologist. : 388 a. 35. Moscow Retreats; allusion to Na- 

Sodan MILVeS CLOn ACS eXVil 2S) poleon’s retreat from Moscow in the 

385 b. 31. Shakespeare; Hamlet IV, iv, 36-9. winter of 1811-12. 

385 b, 42. Catholic Emancipations; current allu- | 388 a. 41. wise ... nothing; allusion to 


sion to the Catholic Emancipation Bill 
of 1829. 


the 
claim of Socrates that he was the 


wisest man; he knew that he knew 
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nothing which was more than any 
other man knew. 
Sphinx’s secret; “What creature is it 
that moves on four feet in the morn- 
ing, on two feet at noonday, and on 
three towards the going down of the 
sun?” Oedipus answered man, who in 
infancy crawls on all fours, in man- 
hood walks upright, and in old age 
hobbles with aid of a cane. 

7. Where ... When; Carlyle here gives 
an exposition of the Transcendental 
philosophy which makes of time and 
place the universal conditions of 
thought; he speaks of them as “super- 
ficial terrestrial adhesions to thought.” 

Bon IneBemessfoodswetc. | aust 1, i; 
501-9. 


388 a. 45. 


388 5. 


388 b. 


PURE REASON 
BR.I, ch. x. 


53. Radical; Carlyle means one who goes 
to the roots of things, the original and 
proper meaning of the term. 

27. Chaos were come again; Othello, III, 
ili, 92. 

35. Serbonian Bog; 
392-4. 

36. Sansculottism, condition of being sans- 
culotte (without breeches), name 
given to extreme Republicans in the 
French Revolution. 

45. pineal gland, gland at the base of the 
brain, thought to contain the soul. 

55. thrums, ends of weavers’ threads. 

i1. Gouda Cows. According, at least to 
Carlyle’s belief, Dutch cows wore 
clothes. Gouda is a province in Hol- 
land. 

35. Chrysostom, St. John Chrysostom 
(347-407), called the golden-mouthed. 

36. Shekinah, the visible majesty of the 
Divine Presence; term from the Tal- 
mud. 


388 b. 


389 a. 


389 a. Paradise Lost, ii, 


389 a. 


389 a. 


389 a. 
389 b. 


389 b. 


389 b. 


THE EVERLASTING NO 
Bk. I, ch. vii. 


At the end of Book I Carlyle, pretending to 
fied himself too deeply immersed in the thought 
of the Clothes Philosopher, declares it necessary 
that he shall know more about the genesis of this 
man. He looks about for materials dealing with 
the life of Teufelsdréckh. He finds considerable 
amounts in the paper bag labelled Libra and 
works out a biography. This biography bears 
very considerable resemblance to Carlyle’s early 
life with its material and spiritual struggles. 
Teufelsdréckh, after having been disappointed in 
love, passes into a period of intense discourage- 
ment and pessimism; this is described in the 
chapter entitled, The Sorrows of Teufelsdrockh. 
Professor MacMechan says of the Everlasting 
No: “This famous phrase of Carlyle’s, though 
often misunderstood to be the ‘protest’ of the 


+ 


hero, means simply the sum of those facts which 
seem to deny the existence of a moral order in 
the universe.” 


390 a. 13. Sibyl-cave of Destiny; allusion to the 
visit of Aeneas to the Sibyl (Aen. vi, 


Sot) 

390 a. 18. Pillar of Cloud ... Fire; Exod. xiii, 
QRZ op 

390 a. 24. Siecle de Louis Quinze; allusion to 
Voltaire’s Précis du Siécle de Louis 
XV, as a work of French scepticism, 
i.e. to the age of the Encyclopédie. 

390 a. 33. Unprofitable servants; Luke xvii, 10. 

390 a. 46. Lubberland, land of sluggards; allu- 
sion to Hans Sachs, Das Schlaraffen- 
land. 

390 a. 48. Handwriting on the wall; Daniel v, 
5-28. 

390 b. 3. without God; Ephesians ii, 12. 

390 b. 6. in my heart; Proverbs vii, 3. 

390 b. 14. to be weak; Paradise Lost, i, 157-8. 

390 b. 26. Know thyself; the famous phrase of 
Greek ethics inscribed in letters of 
gold over the portico of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. 

391 a. 14. my own heart; allusion to the phrase 
of Pythagoras, Cor ne edito, eat not 
your heart, used by Bacon. 

391 a. 29. Golgotha; Matthew xxvii, 33. 

391 a. 37. sickness; allusion to Carlyle’s suffer- 
ings from dyspepsia. 

391 a. 50. Suicide. The thought of suicide had 
also occurred to Carlyle during his 
years of misery. 

391 b. 16. Faust’s deathsong; Goethe’s Faust, iv, 
1572-6. 

391 b. 39. Rue Saint-Thomas de ]’Enfer. Froude, 
Carlyle’s Early Life, 1, 103: “Nothing 
in Sartor Resartus is (he says) fact; 
symbolical myth all, except that of the 
incident in the Rue St. Thomas de 
VEnfer, which occurred quite literally 
to myself in Leith Walk, during three 
weeks of total sleeplessness, in which 
almost my one solace was that of a 
daily bathe on the sands between Leith 
and Portobello. Incident was as I 
went down; coming up I generally 
felt refreshed for the hour. I remem- 
ber it well and could go straight to 
the place.” 

391 b. 41. Nebuchadnezzar’s Furnace; Daniel iii, 
19, 

392 a. 24. Baphometic; from Ba¢7 baptism; and 


ATs, wisdom. The word seems to 
come from Baphomet, an idol or sym- 
bol which the Templars were accused 
of worshipping; it has also been re- 
garded as a manipulation of the word 
Mahomet. 


CENTRE OF INDIFFERENCE 
Bk. I, ch. viit. 


392 a. 49. Satanic School; Southey’s name for 
the school of Byron, 
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392 a. 52. Ernulphus-cursings; Tristram Shandy, 
Bk. III. ch. ii. 

392 b. 3. method in their madness; Hamlet, UU, 
thy, BL. 

392 6. 14. the Not-Me; metaphysical term for 
the outer world. 

392 b. 20. Legion; Mark v, 9. 

392 b. 49. Boy Alexander, Alexander the Great. 

393 a. 7. Shepherd, Abraham, Genesis xii ff. 

393 a. 9. Dog-cage, a wheel by means of which 
a dog is made to turn the spit. 

393 a. 20. Centre of Indifference. Reaching the 
Centre of Indifference is, in effect, los- 
ing sight of his own woes in view of 
the fate of human kind. This “pre- 
liminary moral act—annihilation of 
self (Selbsttodtung)”—is indispensable 
if further progress is to be made.— 
MacMechan. 

THE EVERLASTING YEA 
IBla, 106, te De 

393 a. 55. Wisest of our time, Goethe. 

393 b. 43. Love not Pleasure; II Timothy iii, 4, 
adapted. This passage is the climax of 
Sartor Resartus. 

393 b. 49. Zeno, Greek Stoic philosopher of the 
5th century B.C. 

393 b. 51. Greater than Zeno; Matthew xii, 41, 
42. 

393 b. 53. “Worship of Sorrow.” By this, Carlyle 
meant Christianity. 

394 a. 1. doleful creatures; Isaiah xiii, 21. 

394 a. 7. internecine warfare, wariare of mutual 

y destruction, annihilation. 

394 a. 18. “feast of shells,” i.e. egg-shells. 

394 a. 30. Whole Duty of Man. There was a 
well-known book of moral and re- 
ligious instruction published in 1659, 
which bore this title. 

394 a. 42. “Doubt ... Action”’ This aphorism 
is from Goethe and is one of Carlyle’s 
chief debts to Goethe, since it expresses 
one of his profoundest beliefs. 

394 a. 48. “Do . . . thee.” This second important 
article of Carlyle’s teachings comes 
from Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
SH, ily Ih 

394 b. 3. “America ... nowhere,’ from Wil- 
helm Meister’s Apprenticeship, vii, 3. 

394 b. 22. Light; Genesis i, 3. 

394 b. 23. vision; Matthew vi, 22, 23. 

394 b. 44. Whatsoever thy hand; Ecclesiastes ix, 


10 and John ix, 4. 
NATURAL SUPERNATURALISM 
Bk. ITI, ch. viii. 


After detailing the life and spiritual struggles 
of Teufelsdrockh, Carlyle resumes in Book III 
the study of Clothes Philosophy. He, however, 
pays less attention than in Book I to the fictitious 
author and his works. Carlyle writes on the ap- 
plication of his Transcendental thesis to various 
selected aspects of modern life; namely, Church- 


Clothes, Symbols (both of concealment and rev- 
elation), Helotage (the sufferings of laboring 
men), the Phenix (Revolution), Old Clothes 
(blind adherence to worn-out institutions), and 
Organic Filaments. In the last mentioned he so 
presents his doctrine of the external world as 
manifestation of God as to make it the basis of 
the famous chapter on Natural Supernaturalism, 
the central exposition of his philosophic dogma. 

395 a. 1. Phantasms; i.e. because outside of 

our brains they have no _ existence 

whatever. 

Holy of Holies; Exodus xxvi, 33, 34. 

promised land; Deuteronomy xix, 8 

and xxvii, 3. Palingenesia, new birth, 

regeneration. 

“Courage, then.’ According to Dio- 

genes Laertius, Diogenes exclaimed, as 

a tedious lecture was drawing to its 

close, “Courage, friends! I see land”; 

and when he saw a boy throwing 
stones at a gallows, “Courage! you 
will attain your object.” 

King of Siam; allusion to an Indian 

prince mentioned by Hume in the Jn- 

quiry Concerning the Human Under- 
standing, who refused to believe in 
the effects of frost. 

“Open Sesame,” charm used to open 

the cavern in Ali Baba or The Forty 

Thieves. 

1. Iron swim; II Kings vi, 6. 

3. “without variableness, etc.’; James i, 

ve 

. 29, Did the Maker; Job xxxviii, 4-18. 

. 47. Herschel’s Fifteen-thousand Suns; 
reference to Herschel’s division of the 
heavens into squares, an astronomical 
minute in size. 

. accident, a quality not always occur- 
ring in an object (logical term). 

24. whose Author; Hebrews xi, 10. 

33. here a line; Isaiah xxviii, 10. 

. groschen, German coin worth about 
an English penny. 

. 31. Pauls and Senecas. Paul and Seneca 

lived at the same time and their names 

have often been associated because of 

a spurious set of letters supposed to 

have passed between them; and also 

because Seneca as a great moral writer 

and dramatist was thought to be a 

worthy companion of the apostle. 

Thaumaturgy, magic, legerdemain. 
Cock Lane. Dr. Johnson went to see 

the Cock Lane Ghost in the year 

1762 but failed to see it. Churchill in 

his poem, The Ghost, ridiculed him 

for being superstitious enough even to 
investigate the story. (Boswell’s John- 

son, year 1763.) 
squeak and jibber; Hamlet, I, i, 116. 

Dance of the Dead; allusion to the 

Dance of Death, a mediaeval theme 

presented in Holbein’s series of pic- 

tures. scent of the morning air; Ham- 
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398 b, 


398 5. 


398 b. 


398 b. 


399 a. 


399 a. 


399 a. 


The 


400 a. 


400 b, 


400 b. 


400 b. 


1 


43. 


. Issus and Arbela; battles in which 


Alexander the Great defeated Darius. 


. Spectre-hunt; allusion to the legend 


of the flying hunter with his hounds. 


; beyond plummet’s sounding; Tempest 


Wi iis, Ge 

Cimmerian Night, pertaining to the 
Cimmerians, a fabulous people living 
in complete darkness. 

“We are such stuff, etc.”; Tempest IV, 
1ats6-8; 


MIRABEAU 


French Revolution, Pt. I, Bk. iv, ch, 4. 


ik 


27. 
Bele 


24. 


30! 


OS, 


Mirabeau; born March 9, 1749, of a 
family of Italian extraction named 
Riquetti. He died on April 2, 1791, in 
the midst of his activities as president 
of the National Assembly. He opposed 
the Jacobins, and Carlyle felt that he 
would have saved the Revolution had 
he lived. 


. Baroness de Stael; Anne Louise Ger- 


maine Necker (1766-1817), French 
novelist and writer on the history of 
her own times. The book referred to is 
Considerations on the French Revolu- 
tion. 

old Despot; Louis XIV, who is cred- 
ited with the saying, “L’état c’est moi.” 
Prince Eugene’s cavalry; Prince Eu- 
gene (1663-1736), general in the wars 
of his time, defeated and wounded at 
the battle of Casano (1705). 

Rhe ... Joux; Rhé, island off west 
coast of France; Castle of If, island in 
harbor of Marseilles; Joux, fortress on 
a precipice commanding the route to 
Neufchatel—all prisons. 
Lettres-de-Cachet, royal warrant. Mira- 
beau’s imprisonment was due to his 
own request. His father put him under 
restraint so that he would be protected 
against his creditors. He had run 
through a fortune and had incurred 
heavy debt. 

the Arabian prophet, Mahomet. 


SIEGE OF THE BASTILLE 


French Revolution, Pt. I, Bk. v, ch. 6. 


48. 


rag 
PAL 


Pygmies and Cranes; allusion to the 
classic fable of a race of dwarfs who 
dwelt on the banks of the Nile. Once 
a year they were attacked and de- 
feated by the cranes. 


. Flesselles; Jacques de Flesselles, shot 


on the day of the storming of the 
Bastille, being charged with hostility 
to the popular cause. 

discourse eloquent music; Hamlet, III, 
li, 374. 

Invalides; wounded veterans of the 
French army; also at that time other 
able classes of trained soldiers. 


400 b. 44, De Launay’s; Barnard René Jourdan 


401 a. 


401 b. 2, 


401 b. 14. 


401 b. 35. 


402 a. 25. 


ie 


De Launay (b. 1740); slain after the 
capture of the Bastille. 

Abbé Fauchet (b. 1744); French eccle- 
siastic, who sided with the Revolu- 
tionary party; executed as a Girondist, 
October 1793. 

Marat; Jean Paul Marat, born in 
1743 at Neufchatel; practised medicine 
in Paris, published many scientific 
treatises. In the Revolution he joined 
Danton and Robespierre to form the 
triumvirate; later broke with them 
and with the Assembly. Just after his 
restoration to favor in the Assembly 
he was assassinated by Charlotte Cor- 
day, July 1793. 

Thuriot; Jacque Alexandre Thuriot, 
French Jacobean, who voted for the 
death of the king and helped to over- 
throw Robespierre; died 1829. 
Gluck; Christoph Willibald Gluck 
(1714-1787), German composer. 

La Bastille est prise, The Bastille is 
taken. 


MAKE THE CONSTITUTION 


The French Revolution, Pt. I, Bk. vi, ch. 1. 


402 b. 14. Jacobinism, doctrine of a group of 


403 a. 


fi 


violent agitators meeting at the Con- 
vent of the Jacobins during the Rev- 
olution; the word denotes any plot- 
ting against government. 

“Behold the World-Phanix ... 
World’; this passage is closely paral- 
leled in Sartor Resartus, Bk. III, ch. 
v, The Phenix. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE KING 


The French Revolution, Pt. II, Bk. iv, ch. 3-7. 


403 a. 30 


403 
403 


403 
403 


404 
404 


404 


404 


405 


o8 
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hooded Dame; Duchesse de Tourzel, 
governess to the royal children. 
thick-set Individual; King Louis XVI. 
Lafayette; at that time commandant 
of the Parisian militia. 

Queen of France; Marie Antoinette. 
Fersen; Axel, Count von Fersen (1750- 
1810), Swedish nobleman in_ the 
French service. 

Berline; four-wheel carriage. 
Insurrection of Women; chief episode 
of the Revolution in September and 
October, 1789. 

Childeric; Childeric II, assassinated in 
673. 


D’Orléans; Louis D’Orléans (1542- 
1629), partisan of the League, who 
wrote libels against Henry IV of 
France. 

Sainte-Menehould; French town on 
the Aisne, 26 miles northeast of 
Chalons. 
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THE NIGHT OF SPURS 


The French Revolution, Pt. II, Bk. xi, ch. 7. 


405 b. 11. 


405 b. 19. 


406 a. 13. 


406 a. 42. 


407 a. 46. 


Comte de Damas (1758-1829), French 
peer and colonel of dragoons; in the 
task of assisting the passage of the 
royal family to the frontier, he showed 
himself deficient in presence of mind. 
Drouet, Jean Baptiste (1763-1824) ; 
French Revolutionist who was instru- 
mental in the arrest of Louis XVI. 
Gouguelat and Duke Choiseul; chosen 
to guard the king in his escape to the 
frontier. 

Bouillé, Marquis (1739-1800) ; French 
general active in promoting the escape 
of Louis XVI. 

Montmédi; fortified town 25 miles 
north of Verdun in France. 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY 


The French Revolution, Pt. III, Bk. iv, ch. 1. 


407 b. 


407 b. 24. 


407 b. 54. 


408 b. 10. 
408 b. 40. 


408 b. 44. 


409 a. 2. 


409 b. 15. 


409 b. 41. 


Oe 


Barbaroux; prominent Girondist and 
deputy-extraordinary from Marseilles. 
Duperret, Claude Romain Laus Du- 
perret (b. 1796); acted with the 
Girondists and was executed at the 
downfall of that party. Carlyle earlier 
describes how he drew his sword in 
the midst of a squabble in the legisla- 
tive assembly. 

Mountain; political party opposed to 
the Girondists, lead by Marat. 
Washerwoman; Simonne Evard. 
Stylites; St. Simeon Stylites, an asce- 
tic, who acquired celebrity by stand- 
ing on the top of a pillar; died about 
460. 

Chabot, Frangois Chabot (b. 1759); 
fanatical Jacobin, executed on orders 
of Robespierre in 1794. 

David, Jacques Louis David (1748- 
1825); French painter of historical 
subjects. 

Adam Lux (b. 1770); German Re- 
publican who published a defence of 
Charlotte Corday a few days after 
her execution, for which he was him- 
self put to death. 

Codrus’-sacrifices; Codrus, last king 
of Athens, supposed to have reigned 
about 1066 B.c. An oracle having de- 
clared that the Dorians would be vic- 
torious in war if they spared the life 
of the Athenian king, Codrus went to 
the Dorian camp, provoked a quarrel, 
and sacrificed his life. 


ON HISTORY 


This essay was published in Fraser’s Magazine, 
Nov. 10, 1830. 


410 a. 9, 
410 a. 23. 


Clio, muse of History. 
Sibylline Books, bocks of prophecies 
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concerning the fate of the Roman Em- 
pire, said to have been bought by 
Tarquin the Proud from a sibyl. 
quipo-threads; quipu, device of the 
ancient Peruvians for making records 
by colored threads variously knotted. 
wampum belts, belts studded with 
shell beads. 

cairn, round or conical heaps of stones 
found in the British Isles, prehistoric, 
probably sepulchral. Copt, Egyptian 
race thought to be descended from the 
ancient Egyptians. 

Hume or Robertson; David Hume 
(1711-1776), Scotchman, historian of 
England and rationalistic philosopher ; 
William Robertson (L721=1793)e 
Scotchman, historian of Scotland, of 
Charles V, and of America. 
Herodotus or Froissart; Herodotus, 
father of history, born in Halicarnassus 
in Asia Minor about 490 B.c., died 
about 427 B.c. His Exposition of His- 
tory is the chief general history of 
Greek times. Jean Froissart (1337- 
1416?), French chronicler and poet, 
author of The Chronicle, which covers 
European history from 1326 to 1400. 
Marlborough; John Churchill, Duke 
of Marlborough, famous English gen- 
eral in the time of Queen Anne. 
Missal, book containing the service of 
the Mass for the entire year. Breviary, 
book containing the daily services of 
the Liturgical Year. 

. . Thrasymene; i.e. Han- 
nibal. 

Marathons; Marathon, village of At- 
tica where was fought the celebrated 
battle between the Persians and 
Athenians, B. c. 490. Morgartens; Mor- 
garten, the battle of Swiss independ- 
ence fought in 1315 and resulting in a 
victory over Austria. 

Dracos and Hampdens; Draco, author 
of the first written code of laws of 
Athens about 621 B.c.; John Hamp- 
den, leader of the parliamentary party 
in the time of Charles I. 

reverent Faith. It will be seen that 
Carlyle is disposed to reject the pos- 
sibility of history as “philosophy 
teaching by experience.’ He rather 
pins his faith squarely to a moral 
conception of history, according to 
which one may see, in glimpses at 
least, the laws of God manifesting 
themselves in the form of actual fact. 
Palimpsest, a parchment which has 
been written upon twice; the first 
writing, having been erased, is often 
still dimly visible. 


HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP 


20. 


Hero-worship. Carlyle seems to have 
derived the term from Hume, who in 
discussing polytheism in Natural His- 
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tory of Religion says, ‘“The same prin- 
ciples naturally deify mortals superior 
in power, courage, or understanding, 
and produce hero-worship.” 

Universal History ... here. This 
statement is to be regarded as Carlyle’s 
thesis in Heroes and Hero-Worship. 


. well with them; Matthew xvii, 4. 
. Worship .. 


. wonder. Carlyle has just 
discussed the nature of quackery and 
superstition and the ways by which 
they are to be accounted for. He be- 
lieves that in such confused supersti- 
tions there is always to be found a 
degree of truth and sanity. 


. “a window, etc.,” quoted from Sartor 


Resartus, Bk. I, ch. xi. 


. Sabeans, a sect of Arabian  star- 
worshippers. 
. Shekinah, visible majesty of the Di- 


vine Presence; Numbers vii, 89. 


. but one Temple, I Corinthians iii, 16, 


17. 


. King. The etymology is wrong; king 


(O. E. cyning) is supposed to be de- 
rived from O. E. cynn, race, and ing, 
the patronymic ending, which means 
belonging to a family or race. 

Time ... called; this is the funda- 
mental thought by which Carlyle ac- 
counts for the failure of the French 
Revolution. Mirabeau, he _ thinks, 
might, had he lived, have made it suc- 
cessful; after his death no sufficient 
leader arose. 


. Pontiff; Voltaire, leader of 18th cen- 


tury scepticism. 

Spanish voyagers. The story does not 
come from the Spanish voyagers, but 
is apparently a later addition and is 
a modification of a statement made 
by Herodotus (III. 16) about the 
Egyptians. (From MacMechan’s note.) 
“combing their manes.” This and the 
other bits quoted below are mainly 
from the Elder Edda; Carlyle prob- 
ably drew from the prose versions 
in Mallet, Northern Antiquities. 
Wiinsch or Wish: Grimm’s idea that 
Wiinsch was a deity is now discredited. 
“Wuotan,” ... “Movement”; Grimm 
derived the word Wuotan from the 
O. H. German watan, wuot, meaning 
“90” or “move.” 

camera-obscura, an apparatus, housed 
in a darkened room, which throws an 
image of external objects on a white 
surface by means of a convex lens or 
a concave mirror. It does not magnify; 
it reduces. 

Arundel-marble, the “Parian Chron- 
icle” containing inscriptions of the 
principal events in Greek history from 
1582 to 264 B.c., purchased by the 
Earl of Arundel in 1624 and _ later 
presented to Oxford University. 
“Image of his own Dream’; quoted 
from Novalis, Lehrlinge zu Sais, chap. 
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ii, translated by Carlyle, Essays, Nov- 
alis, II, 113. (From MacMechan’s 
note.) 

Cestus of Venus; the girdle of Venus 
gave the wearer the power of ex- 
citing love. 

Runes, letters or characters belonging 
to the written language of the ancient 
Scandinavians; also songs or incan- 
tations. 

Atahualpa; this story is told in Rob- 
ertson’s History of America (Lond., 
1808) TiA453-£. 

native Scandinavian one. It is now 
known that the Runes are merely 
forms of the Latin alphabet. Snorro, 
Snorri Sturleson (1178-1241), poet 
and historian, author of the Younger 
or Prose Edda. 

Banyan-tree, a tree growing in hot 
countries whose branches send shoots 
into the ground; these take roots and 
become additional trunks. With Carlyle 
it is the symbol of rapid expansion. 
Nessus’-shirt, shirt steeped in the 
blood of Nessus the Centaur, which 
when donned by Hercules burnt into 
his flesh and drove him to madness; 
the theme of Seneca’s drama, Hercules 
Furens. 

“fourpence-halfpenny a day’; Carlyle 
seems to be quoting this, but no source 
has been found. Johnson wrote on the 
subject of living on thirty pounds a 
year and tells also about dining at the 
Pine Apple, New Street, for eightpence. 
shoes at Oxford; this story is told by 
both Boswell and Hawkins. Certain 
students, pitying Johnson’s poverty 
and noting the ragged condition of 
his shoes, placed a better pair in front 
of his door; these he kicked away in 
a rage. 

Church of St. Clement Danes; a 
church literally in the midst of the 
Strand, Westminster, in the yard of 
which is the well-known bronze statue 
of Johnson. 

“engrave Truth,’ etc.  ‘“Socinian 
Preachers proclaim ‘Benevolence’ to 
all the four winds, and have Truth 
engraved on their watch-seals: un- 
happily with little or no effect.” Es- 
says, Characteristics, III, 14.--Quoted 
by MacMechan. 

Mahomet’s was. In Lecture II, Carlyle 
treated the Hero as Prophet and chose 
Mahomet as his example. 

“in a world where much, etc.’ From 
a prayer of Johnson’s: “And while it 
shall please thee to continue me in this 
world, where much is to be done and 
little to be known, teach me by thy 
Holy Spirit.”—Quoted by MacMechan. 
“Clear your mind of Cant”; Boswell’s 
Johnson, May 15, 1783. 

poor Boszy; James Boswell, Johnson’s 
famous biographer. Carlyle’s complete 
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424 a. 15. 


PHENOMENA 
The Modern Worker. (Past and Present, Bk. III, | 
Chagih) 
. St. Edmund. “The Past” has dealt | 


424 a. 


424 
424 
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424 a. 


424 b. 6. 


424 b. 10. 


424 b. 14. 


424 b. 206. 


Gospel of 


424 b. 44. 


AVY a, Sill 


ODS. Ws 2 


Happy. 


425 b. 18. 


425 b. 20. 
426 a. 4. 


. Herschel-teiescopes, 


defence of Boswell as a true hero- 
worshipper is to be found in the essay 
on Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

Hero to his valet-de-chambre; the say- 
ing is attributed to Marshal de Catinat 
and also to Mme. de Carmel, one of 
the famous Précieuses. Buchmann 
traces it to Montaigne, Essays, Bk. III, 
cap. ii—(From MacMechan’s note.) 
ultimus Romanorum; according to 
Plutarch, Life of Brutus, this epithet 
was spoken by Brutus over the dead 
body of Cassius. 


with medieval life at the abbey of St. 
Edmund’s Bury. 


. forgotten God; Isaiah xvii, 10. 
. Greatest-Happiness Principle; greatest 


happiness to the greatest number, 
brought into English political thought 
by Priestley from Italian of Beccaria. 
telescopes with 
concave mirror as modified by Her- 
schel, the astronomer. 

upas-boughs; reference to the poison 
derived from the upas-tree, used for 
poison arrows. 

nosology, science of the classification 
of diseases. 

Reform Bills; reference to bill for re- 
forming parliamentary representation, 
enacted in 1832. Manchester Insurrec- 
tions; reference to the industrial dis- 
turbances at Manchester in Carlyle’s 
time. 

Corn-Law Debatings; reference to the 
agitations over the repeal of the im- 
port taxes on grain about 1840. The 
Corn Laws were abolished in 1846. 


Mammonism. (Past and Present, Bk. 
Uh, ey, il) 


Sauerteig (sour dough, leaven) ; ficti- 
tious character invented by Carlyle as 
a medium for plain-speaking on social 
questions. 

game-preserving Dilettantism; refer- 
ence to the English upper-classes, de- 
voted to shooting and sport. 

Cain; Genesis iv, 9 ff. 


(Past and Present, Bk. III, ch. 4.) 


“Worship of Sorrow”; used by Carlyle 
as a designation of Christianity. 
crown of thorns; John xix, 2. 
New-Orleans bacon; one of the articles 
desired by the advocates of free trade 
in the agitation over the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. 


Labour. (Past and Present, Bk. II, ch. 11.) 


426 b. 8. “an endless significance lies in Work” ; 


426 b. 38. 
AQ Ge SL. 


Carlyle seems to be quoting himself. 
The idea of course underlies Sartor 
Resartus. 

Potter’s wheel; Jeremiah xviii, 2, 3. 
“Doubt ... alone’; Maxim quoted 
in Sartor Resartus, Bk. II, ch. ix, from 
Goethe. 


Reward. (Past and Present, Bk. II, ch. 12.) 


427 a. 39. 
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. Anteus-like ; 


St. Stephen’s, the Parliament house; 
used to designate parliament. 
“Fair... work”; slogan of Chartism. 
Owen’s Labour-bank; an _ enter- 
prise proposed by the Chartists in 
1847. 


. Laborare est Orare, to work is to pray; 


quoted by Miss Mulock in Labour is 
Prayer, st. 4. 
spirits of departed persons 
considered as objects of reverence or 
propitiation. 


4. Lubberlands; Hans Sachs, Schlaraffen- 


land, “Utopia”; a term freely used by 


Carlyle. Acheron, river of fire in 
Hades. 

. “Se tu segui tua stella,’ If thou 
followest thy star; Dante, Inf., xv. 
55. 

. “Eccovi .. . Inferno”; Behold, ‘there 


is the man that was in Hell, said by 
the people of Verona when they saw 
Dante in the street. See Heroes and 
Hero-Worship, Lect. ILI. 


. Eurydice; story of Orpheus and Eury- 


dice, Ovid, Metam. x. 1-77. 


47. Great Taskmaster’s eye; Milton, Son- 


net on his Blindness. 


. Galvanism, dynamical electricity; so- 


called from Luigi Galvani (1737- 
1798), discoverer of the phenomena of 
galvanism. 


. Plugson of Undershot; Carlyle’s ficti- 


tious designation of the “captain of 
industry,” whose operations he is dis- 
posed to faver, mainly on the ground 
of energy and enterprise. Taillefer; 
Norman knight accompanying William 
the Conqueror. 


. Chactaw, Chocktaw; used to denote 


violence and savagery. 
reference to the giant 
Anteeus slain by Hercules. 


. Civil-List, amount voted by Parlia- 


ment for the household and personal 
expenses of the monarch. Goulburn- 
Baring Budget. Henry Goulburn (1784— 
1856), chancellor of the exchequer, 
1841-1846. Sir Thornhill Baring, Lord 
Northbrook (1796-1866), member of 
the financial family, chancellor of the 
exchequer, 1839-1841. 

“Arms and the Man’; Virgil, Aineid 
iG il 
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Tiiz PRYSENT TIME 
Latter-Day Pamphlets 


The Present Time is No. 1 of the Latter-Day 
Pamphlets and was written on the first of Feb- 
ruary, 1850. Carlyle turned from Cromwell’s Let- 
ters and Speeches to the writing’ of political 
pamphlets. Cromwell had strongly impressed him 
with the feeling that the political practices of his 
own day were in need of castigation and correc- 
tion. His theory of the importance of great men 
caused him to entertain a contempt for democ- 
racy as a form of government. 


430 b. 7, double Cape Horn. The rounding of 
Cape Horn has always been a type of 


difficult seamanship. Sailing vessels to 


this day find it a most difficult feat, | 


as will be apparent to those who have 
read John Masefield’s Dauber. 

430 b. 30. Phantasm Captain; i.e. a captain only 
in name. 

431 a. 29. “To buy ... dearest’; a slogan much 
‘used by the English politicians of the 
Manchester school. 


COLERIDGE AT HIGHGATE 
The Life of John Sterling 


Carlyle’s friend, John Sterling, died in 1844, 
but it was not until 1851 that Carlyle produced 
the biography. 


431 a. 53. Coleridge. Sterling was one of the 
young men who made up the circle of 
Coleridge’s admirers and followers dur- 
ing the years when he lived with Mr. 
Gilman at Highgate near London. This 
circumstance gives the occasion of Car- 
lyle’s famous portrait of Coleridge. 

431 b. 19. Esto perpetua; Let it be perpetual. 

431 b. 30. Magus, a learned man or magician 

among the Persians. Dodona, the most 
ancient oracle of Greece, situated in 
Epirus. The will of the god was de- 
clared by the wind rustling through 
the trees. 

. big Paul’s, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 

don, visible from Highgate Hill. 

Kantean province; Coleridge’s talk 

dwelt upon the speculative world of 

the Transcendental philosophy of Kant. 

. beaver sciences, sciences directed merely 

to practical ends. hebetude and cecity, 
weakness and _ blindness. 

. “reason” versus “understanding” ; Cole- 

ridge desired to restore the church to 

its power and prove its truth by the 
exercise of a faculty which he described 
as “reason.” This faculty operated in 
opposition to “understanding,” and 
produced results more certain. 
esuriences, eager longings. 


432 a. 45. 


432 b. 41. 
REMINISCENCES 


Carlyle wrete Rewin'scences in the summer of 
1866. One secticn of the book is devoted to Jane 


Welsh Carlyle, who had died in the spring of that 
year. Carlyle wrote the work as a means of re- 
cording his recollections of her and his grief at 
her loss. He morbidly blamed himself for a thou- 
sand recollected failures as a husband and com- 


| panion. Froude published the book to the con- 


sternation and displeasure of the whole world in 
1881, very soon after Carlyle’s death. 


453 a. 23. Craigenputtoch, a farm-house in Dum- 
friesshire, Scctland, situated among 
miles of dreary moorland, which was 
the residence of the Carlyles from 
1828 to 1834. 

germ of it; Carlyle has forgotten in 
this passage that the idea of Sartor 
Resartus is derived from Swilt’s Tale 
of a Tub, to which work he refers in 
the book itself. 


433 a. 28. 


433 a. 42. she; i.e. Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

433 a. 51. Alick, Carlyle’s brother Alexander. 

433 b. 1. blockheadisms; allusions to the poor 
reception and stupid misunderstanding 
with which Sartor Resartus was 
greeted on its publication. 

433 b. 16. big Babel; i.e. London. 

433 b. 30. John Mill, John Stuart Mill (1806- 
18/3), who proved himself a _ loyal 
friend to Carlyle after the removal to 
London. 

433 b. 35. Jeffrey, Francis Jeffrey (1773-1850), 
founder and editor of the Edinburgh 
Review. 

433 b. 42. “Johnson”; Carlyle’s essay on Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. 

434 a. 4. Playwright Kenny, James Kenny 
(1780-1849), author of farces and 
comedies and also of The Sicilian Ves- 
pers. 

434 a. 22. sherd, fragment. 

434 a. 25. she; i.e. Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

434 a. 29. here; i.e. at Carlyle’s house, No 5 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 

434 a. 50. Mrs. Taylor, friend of John Stuart 
Mill. Mill lent her the manuscript of 
the first volume of Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. Her maid burnt it,—a fa- 
mous story. 

434 b. 11. old Sterling, Carlyle’s friend, John 


Sterling. 
434 b. 28. us both; i.e. Carlyle and his wife. 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 


The text followed is that of the Albany edition. 
In the excerpt from the History of England, those 
foot-notes which are primarily bibliographical 
have been omitted. 


MILTON 


The essay was first published in the Edinburgh 
Review of August 1825. 


440 a. 20. Laud, William (1573-1645); Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Bitterly opposed 
to the Puritans, he was one of the 
foremost supporters ef Charles I. He 
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. Jeffreys, 


was impeached by the Commons (Long 
Parliament) in 1640 for high treason. 
His trial began in 1644, and on Jan- 
uary 10, 1645, he was executed on 
Tower Hill. 


. Petition of Right, an act of Pariia- 


ment passed in 1628. One of the chief 
documents of the English constitution. 
Its purpose was to restrain and limit 
the prerogatives of the king and es- 
tablish certain rights of the people. 

Hume, Daniel (1711-1776); a noted 
essayist, philosopher, historian, and 
one of the greatest thinkers Scotland 
has ever produced. His most impor- 
tant work was the History of England. 
He was too prejudiced to be an im- 
partial historian. He could see no evil 
in the Stuarts, very little good in the 
Tudors, and strongly opposed all 
movements favoring popular freedom. 


. Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 


(1593-1641); one of the councillors 
of Charles I. He was impeached by 
the Long Parliament, condemned by 
a bill of attainder, and executed in 
1641. 

Fifth-monarchy-men, a small religious 
sect which flourished in England dur- 
ing Cromwell’s protectorate. They ex- 
pected that the Kingdom of Christ on 
this earth was about to be established 
—that the four great monarchies oi 
Daniel’s prophetic vision would give 
way to a fifth, of which Jesus was to 
be king. 

Xeres, a town, not a river, in Spain. 
It gives its name to the sherry wine 
produced there. 

Ariosto, Ludovico (1474-1533) ; a cel- 
ebrated Itaiian poet, author of Orlando 
Furioso. 

George (1648-1689); chief 
justice and chancellor during the reign 
of James, notorious for the injustice 
and brutality he displayed in the 
“bloody assizes” after Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. 

his nephew and his two daughters; 
William III, Mary, and Anne. 
Salmasius, Claudius (1588-1653); a 
French classical scholar. In 1641 he 
defended the absolutism of Charles I 
in Defensio regia pro Carolo I, to 
which Milton wrote a reply. 

“Ainee magni dextra,’ the right hand 
of the great A®neas. 


. Lord Clarendon, Edward Hyde (1608- 


1674); an English statesman and his- 
torian. He was lord chancellor until he 
was impeached and banished by Par- 
liament. He wrote History of the Re- 
bellion. 

Bolivar, Simon (1783-1830); a South 
American patriot who liberated Vene- 
zuela, New Granada, and Peru from 
Spanish rule. The southern part of 
Peru was named Bolivia after him. 


444 a. 13. 
444 a. 14, 
444 1 
444 b. 39. 
444 b. 39. 
445 a. 21. 
446 a. 18. 
446 a. 20. 
446 a. 51. 
446 b. 14. 
446 b. 14. 
446 b. 15. 
446 b. 15. 
446 b. 28. 
446 b. 34. 


Instrument of Government; the deed 
by which Parliament gave its power to 
Cromwell, defining his powers and 
duties. 1653. 

Humble Petition and Advice; an act 
of 1657 which replaced the Instrument 
of Government and increased Crom- 
well’s powers. 


. Anathema Maranatha; probably from 


maran atha from the Syriac, meaning 
“the Lord hath come,” an intense form 
of anathema. 

calves’ heads; the “Calves’ Head” 
was a club which dined on Jan. 30th 
to celebrate the execution of Charles. 
oak branches. Charles hid in an oak 
tree when he escaped from the battle 
of Worcester. 

“Ecco il fonte” etc. “This is the fount 
of laughter, and this is the stream that 
contains within itself deadly perils; it 
behoves us here to hold our desire in 
check and to be very careful.” (Trans- 
lation from Selections from Macaulay’s 
Prose, edited by Elizabeth Jackson, 
1925.) 

Vane, Sir Henry (1612-1662); leader 
of the extreme Puritans. According to 
Clarendon, “he did at some time be- 
lieve that he was the person deputed 
to reign over the saints upon earth for 
a thousand years.” 

Fleetwood, Charles (died 1692); a 
parliamentary general and son-in-law 
of Cromwell. He is said to have been 
weak and irresolute. 

Talus. The goddess Astraea gave Sir 
Artegal an iron man, representing the 
power of state, who carried an iron 
flail for threshing out falsehood and 
finding truth. See Faerie Queene, V, 1. 
Dunstans, St. Dunstan (924-988) was 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

De Montforts. Simon de Montfort 
(1150-1218) led the crusade against 
the Albigenses. He was noted for his 
severity and cruelty in this war. His 
son, the Earl of Leicester, was the 
founder of the House of Commons. 
Dominics. St. Dominic (1170-1221) 
founded the Dominican order. 
Escobars. Antonio Escobar y Mendoza 
(1589-1669) was a Spanish Jesuit 
who believed that purity of intention 
justifies actions that are in themselves 
immoral and even criminal. 

Gallios. Lucius Junius Gallio (died 
about 65 A.D.) was a Roman proconsul 
and brother of Seneca. See Acts xviii, 
12-17. We are told that after he dis- 
missed the Jews’ complaint against 
Paul at Corinth, and the synagogue 
ruler was beaten, he “cared for none 
of these things,’ not because he was 
indifferent about religion but because 
such matters did not concern him. 
Brissotines, followers of Jean Pierre 
Brissot in the French Revolution who 
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were finally united with the Girondists. 
Whitefriars, a district in London 
named from an order of Carmelites or 
White Friars. Part of this district was 
for a time a sanctuary for criminals. 
See History p. 477. 


. Janissaries, Turkish infantry forming 


the Sultan’s body-guard and the main 
standing army from the fourteenth 
century to 1826. A large, powerful 
body, it often controlled the govern- 
ment. 

Duessa, a character representing false 
faith in the Faerie Queene. 


. “—his great taskmaster’s eye.” From 


Milton’s seventh sonnet. 


. Ship-money, a tax put by the king on 


seaports and trading towns. An at- 
tempt to revive this old law was one 
of the causes of the Great Rebellion. 
It was abolished in 1640. 
Star-chamber, a court of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction at Westminster, 
abolished in 1640. 

“Oh, ye mistook!” etc. From Milton’s 
Comus, 815-819. 


. that sublime treatise; Milton’s Areo- 


pogitica. A Speech for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing, to the Parliament 
of England, published in 1644, was a 
plea for freedom of thought and ex- 
pression. It was Milton’s prose master- 
piece. 

“Nitor in adversum” etc. “Against op- 
posing forces I contend; nor can that 
force, which subdues others, conquer 
me, and against the swiftly wheeling 
earth I ride.” Ovid, Metamorphoses, 
WM Wy 1S. 


. “a sevenfold chorus’ etc. From the 


preface to Book II of The Reason of 
Church Government. 


JOHN BUNYAN 


This essay first appeared in the Edinburgh Re- 
view of Dec. 1831. 


450 a. 26. Salvator Rosa (1615?-1673), was a 


A50%@. 21, 


450 b. 28. 


452 a. 10. Elizabeth, Jeanie 


painter of the Neapolitan School. It 
is said that he learned from the ban- 
ditti of the Abruzzi numerous {ncidents 
which he later painted. 

Orlando Furioso, a metrical romance 
by Ariosto. Orlando’s madness is caused 
by Angelica’s falseness. This is a sequel 
to Boiardo’s metrical romance, Orlando 
Innamorato (Orlando Enamoured). 
In contrast to the simplicity of Pil- 
grim’s Progress these poems have 
elaborate settings and supernatural be- 
ings. 

Alcina, a fairy, representing all the 
carnal pleasures, who appears in Or- 
lando Furioso and Orlando Innamor- 
ato. 

Deans. Elizabeth, 
the heroine of Xavier de Maistre’s 


452 b. 


452 b. 


453 a. 


453 a. 


453 b, 


453 b. 


455 b. 


455 b. 
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La Jeune Sibérienne, walked alone 
from Siberia to Moscow to seek a par- 
don for her father. Jeanie Deans, the 
heroine of Scott’s The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, walked to London to ask the 
queen to pardon her sister. 
6 Addué Ba. etc. 
Then sank beneath the eddying stream 
of night 
The Muses’ fellow and the nymphs’ 
delight. 
From the First Idyll of Theocritus, 
lines 140-141. Inexactly quoted. Trans- 
lated by Herbert Kynaston. 
History of John Bull, a satirical work 
by John Arbuthnot. When first issued 
in 1712, it was called “Law is a Bot- 
tomless Pit.” 
George Fox (1642-1691), founder of 
the Society of Friends. 
James Naylor (1618-1660), a Puritan 
fanatic who thought he was a rein- 
carnation of Christ. 
Captain Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before- 
the-Lord. It is difficult to determine 
whether Macaulay is burlesquing Puri- 
tan names or using real names. There 
were such absurd names as Praise-God 
Barebones, and If-Christ-had-not-died- 
thou-hadst-been-damned Barebones. 
Lord Digby. George Digby (1612- 
1677) who became the second earl of 
Bristol was called by Clarendon “the 
most accomplished person of our na- 
tion or perhaps of any nation.” 
Scroggs, an unjust, brutal judge who 
was satirized as Lord Hate-good. He 
was chief justice of the King’s Bench 
in 1678. 
Alice Lisle, a victim of Jeffrey’s 
“Bloody Assizes” during the reign of 
James IJ. She was charged with hav- 
ing harbored a dissenting minister, and 
was executed. 


LORD CLIVE 


This essay first appeared in the Edinburgh Re- 
view of January, 1840. 


457 b. 11. Dupleix, 


458 a. 


459 a. 


466 a. 


6. 


. war .. 


Marquis Joseph Francois 
(1697-1764); a French general and 
governor-general of the French East 
Indies 1742-54. 

Ugolino, Ugolino della Gherardesca 
(died 1289) ; an Italian partisan leader 
in Pisa who was overthrown and 
starved to death in prison. His story 
is a celebrated incident in Dante’s Jn- 
ferno. 

. in Europe. The Seven Years’ 
War lasted from 1756-1763. 
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two costly and unsuccessful wars, etc.; 
wars with the Dutch, the Great Plague 
of 1665, and the Great Fire that de- 
vastated London in 1666. 
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. Snowdon ... Beachy Head. ‘These 
geographical features would be recog- 
nized: Snowdon, the highest mountain 
south of Scotland; Windermere, the 
most famous of the English Lakes; 
Cheddar Cliffs, a remarkable geological 
formation in Somerset; Beachy Head, 
a well known chalk cliff on the south 
coast. 

quarter sessions, a court held four 
times a year by the justices of the 
peace, in a county, riding, etc. 

rent. The term is used here in the gen- 
eral sense of income irom land. 


a. 49. Mittimus, a warrant directed by a 


magistrate to the keeper of a prison, 
ordering him to receive into custody 
the person specified in the warrant. 


. aldermen, formerly the title of the 


heads of the several guilds, but later 
transferred to the magistrates of the 
several wards into which the town 
was divided; hence, not a member of 
the aristocracy. 


. Goring and Lunsford; two notoriously 


dissclute officers of the royal army. 

. Whitehall, the royal palace in London 
at which the Court was held from the 
reign of Henry VIII until 1698, when 
it was partially destroyed by fire. 

. French dictation. Both Charles II and 
James II, to avoid making concessions 
to parliament, received pensions from 
Louis XIV. 


.in his extremity. The Exclusion Bill, 


disabling the Duke of York, Charles’ 
brother, afterwards James II, as a 
Papist, from succeeding to the throne, 
was first passed by the Commons in 
1679. The right to alter the succession 
seemed to the Stuarts the most dan- 
gerous of the pretensions of Parlia- 
ment. The bill never became a law. 


. King, Gregory King, Lancaster herald, 


author of Natural and Political Ob- 
servations, 1696. 


. Davenant, a political economist who 


published a garbled version of King’s 
treatise. 

. Parker and Grindal; Archbishops of 
Canterbury during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, when the revenues of the 
English prelates had been greatly re- 
duced. 

. These eminent men. Among the more 
important of these clergymen, Barrow, 
South, and preéminently, Tillotson 
were long studied as models of ora- 
tory; Burnet was a close adviser of 
William III; Sprat was one of the 
founders of the Royal Seciety; More 
was the leader of the Cambridge Pla- 
tonists; Jeremy Collier was widely 
known for his Short View of the Im- 
morality and Profaneness of the Eng- 
lish Stage. 

Bossuet. Thomas Hobbes 

(1588-1679), philcsopher and author 
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of The Leviathan, stands here for the 
atheism of the Restoration; Bossuet 
(1627-1704), the eloquent French 
bishop, represents the extreme Catholic 
point of view. 

Buckingham. George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham (1628-87), famed for his 
cynical wit and notorious for his dis- 
solute life, was one of Charles the 
Second’s most intimate associates. 
Halifax. George Saville, Marquis of 
Halifax, Lord Privy Seal under James 
II, and afterward under William and 
Mary. In a tract called the ‘“‘Character 
of a Trimmer,” he defended his posi- 
tion as an independent of supporting 
the political party most advantageous 
to the public interest. 

Five Mile Act, Conventicle Act. The 
latter act, passed in 1664, punished, 
by fine, meeting for religious worship 
except that of the Church of England; 
the former, passed in 1665, forbade 
any non-conformist clergyman _ to 
come within five miles of any cor- 
porate town, or place where he had 
once ministered. 


. Oxford Parliament. At the last Par- 


liament of Charles IJ, which met at 
Oxford in 1681, the Whigs attempted 
unsuccessiully to force through the 
Exclusion Bill. 

the City; the district originally in- 
cluded within the City Wall; only a 
small part of modern London. 
Lombard Street, Threadneedle Street ; 
the financial section of London. On 
the latter are the Royal Exchange and 
the Bank of England. 

LaHogue and Blenheim. The refer- 
ence is to celebrations in honor of two 
great victories: that of the English 
fleet over James and his French allies 
off the Norman coast at LaHogue in 
1692; and that of Marlborough over 
the combined French and Bavarian 
forces at Blenheim in 1704. 

Somers, John Somers, Lord Somers 
(1652-1716), one of the most able 
statesmen of the reign of William of 
Orange. 

two cities; London proper, called the 
City, (see note above) and Westmins- 
ter. 

Walpole, Pelham; Sir Robert Walpole, 
Earl of Oxford (1676-1745), was 
Prime Minister under George I. Henry 
Pelham was for eleven years (1743- 
1754) prime minister during the reign 
of George Il. 

Marvel. Andrew Marvel (1621-1678), 
poet and satirist, was famous for his 
attacks upon the government of 
Charles II. 

John Sobiesky, king of Poland, 1674— 
1696. 

Monmouth. The Duke of Monmouth, 
an illegitimate son of Charles II, was 
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a Whig and a Protestant. After the 
accession of James II, he led an up- 
rising against the king. He was de- 
feated by the royal army and beheaded 
in 1685, 

Danby’s administration. Sir Thomas 
Osborne, Earl of Danby (1631-1712), 
was Lord Treasurer from 1673 to 1678 
during the ascendancy of the Cavalier 
Parliament. 

Perrault and the moderns. Charles 
Perrault, a French writer (1628-1703), 
was a warm partisan of modern lit- 
erature as opposed to classical. 
Boileau. Nicholas Boileau-Despréaux 
(1626-1711) was a famous French 
critic and pceet, and author of Ars 
poetique, upon which were based the 
theories of the English classical school 
led by Pope. 


. Venice Preserved, a tragedy by Thomas 


Otway (1651-1685). 

cart’s tail; an allusion to a common 
form of punishment whereby the of- 
fender was tied to the tail of a cart, 


dragged through the streets, and 
whipped. 
. Gazettes, official announcements of 


government appointments and _ pro- 
motions and of other kinds of public 
news. 


. October, ale brewed in October. 
. Trimmers, a term of contempt applied 


by extremists of both parties to men 
who were willing to compromise. Sce 
note on Halifax p. 472. a. 50. 


. Paternoster Row, the street of book- 


sellers’ shops near St. Paul’s. 


. Hudibras, etc. Butler’s Hudibras owed 


its popularity to its ridicule of the 
Puritans; Baker’s Chronicle (Chronicle 
of the Kings of England from the time 
of the Romans’ Government unto the 
death of King James) was mentioned 
by Addison and Fielding as part of 
the library of the country gentleman; 
Tarlton’s Jests, published in 1611, pur- 
ported to be the jests of the famous 
sixteenth century comic actor, John 
Tarleton; the Seven Champions of 
Christendom was the title of a,popular 
tale of the romantic type. 

Lucy Hutchinson. Lady Hutchinson 
(1620-1659) was the wife of Colonel 
John Hutchinson. After her husband’s 
death she wrote his memoirs, still an 
authoritative book giving a picture of 
the Civil Wars from the Puritan point 
of view. 

Clelia and the Grand Cyrus; two 
of the most popular of the long, sen- 
timental romances that came _ into 
fashion after the Restoration. 
Epistles of Phalaris; Epistles claimed 
to have been written by Phalaris, ty- 
rant of Agrigentum in Sicily, in the 
sixth century B.c. Much discussion as 
to their genuineness followed their 


alleged discovery in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Jack in the Green, a man or boy in- 
closed in a wooden or wicker pyra- 
midal framework covered with leaves, 
in the May-day sports of chimney- 
Sweepers, etc. 

Cowley, Crashaw, and Cleveland. Ab- 
raham Cowley (1618-1667), was the 
most popular English poet during the 
lifetime of Milton; Richard Crashaw 
(1613-1650) was one of the “religious 
lyrists”; John Cleveland (1613-1658) 
was a poet and one of the earliest of 
the loyal satirists. All three lost their 
university fellowships because of their 
sympathies with the royal cause. 
Waller. Edmund Waller (1605-1687) 
was an English poet who, like Dry- 
den, wrote panegyrics on both Crom- 
well and Charles II. 

Durfey. Thomas Durfey (1653-1723) 
was an English poet and writer of 
comedies. His patriotic songs were es- 
pecially popular. 

Calderon. Pedro Calderon de la Barca 
(1600-1681) was cne of the most cele- 
brated of Spanish playwrights and 
poets. 

Verulamian doctrine; the theories of 
Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, who 
did much to reform the methods of 
scientific investigation. 

Rota, a political club of republican 
principles, organized in 1659 and 
broken up after the Restoration. 
Rupert. Prince Rupert (1619-1682), 
a nephew of Charles I, was comman- 
der of the cavalry and afterwards of 
the navy during the Civil Wars. In 
his later years he devoted himself to 
scientific investigation and is said to 
be the inventor of ‘Prince Rupert 
drops.” 


490 a. 9. 


490 a. 25. 


490 b. 26. 


490 b. 48. 


491 b. 8. 


492 b. 51. 


493 a. 55. 


493 b. 42. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
THE SECOND SPRING 


This sermon was preached in St. Mary’s, Oscott, 
July 13, 1852, on the occasion of the first synod 
of the newly-organized Catholic Church. In Oc- 
tober, 1850, the Pope had issued a Papal Bull re- 
creating the Catholic hierarchy in England. There 
were created twelve bishops and an Archbishop at 
Westminster, Cardinal Wiseman. 

In the first edition, the sermon was dedicated 
as follows: “To the Fathers of the Synod at Os- 
cott, to the Clergy who assisted at it, who, in the 
strength of the Most High, have begun a work 
which is to live after them, the following Sermon, 
preached under the illumination of their presence, 
is humbly and affectionately inscribed, by their 
devoted servant in Christ, the Author.” 


499 b. 52. The Roman conqueror. Scipio Afri- 
canus, the younger, took and destroyed 
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Carthage in the Third Punic War in 
146 B.C. 

the very commotion. England was 
greatly disturbed by the restoration of 
the Catholic bishoprics. The news- 
papers and the clergy protested against 
what was called an invasion of Eng- 
land’s sovereignty. See Newman’s notes 
in the volume, Sermons Preached on 
Various Occasions. 

St. Michael’s day. September 29 is the 
feast of St. Michael and all the 
Angels, popularly called Michaelmas 
Day. 

St. Augustine and St. Thomas. St. 
Augustine was sent by Pope Gregory 
I to England at the head of a com- 
pany of forty monks in 597. He con- 
verted Ethelbert, king of the Saxons, 
and became “Bishop of England” with 
his see at Canterbury. St. Thomas a 
Becket, the celebrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was killed Decem- 
ber 29, 1170, in the cathedral at 
Canterbury. From the time of his 
death, his shrine became the object of 
religious pilgrimages. Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales describes such a pilgri- 
mage. 


. one of your own order; Bishop Milner 


of the central district under whose 
leadership began in about 1800 the 
Catholic revival in England which cul- 
minated in the re-establishment of the 
Catholic hierarchy in 1850. 

that lowly chapel in the valley, the 
chapel of St. Mary’s College, Oscott, 
in which many of the leaders of the 
Catholic revival were trained. 


. that huge town, Birmingham. 
. St. Benedict, founder of the Benedic- 


tine Order in the sixth century. 


. St. Dominic, founder of the Dominican 


Order early in the thirteenth century. 


. St. Bernard, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 


the distinguished Cistercian monk of 
the twelfth century, who overcame 
Abelard in public debate and by whose 
influence a dispute over the papacy 
was settled. 


. St. Ignatius, Ignatius Loyla, the 


founder in 1540 of the celebrated order 
of Jesuits. 


. inherit the Gentiles; Isaiah liv, 3. 
MANISC, J CLUSIENU MN aes LSQIGH Ral =4e 
. O stella matutina, O morning star. 

. Westminster and Nottingham, et al; 


the sees of the newly appointed bish- 
ops. 


. by his loving prayer; Acts viii, 1, 3; 


ix, 1; xxvi, 9-18. The conversion of 
Saul, afterwards called Paul. 

the Paraclete, a word used in St. 
John’s Gospel as a name of the Holy 
Ghost. 


. When the English College at Rome 


was set up; in 1578 by Pope Grego 
aie pe. 


505 a. 12. “Salvete flores martyrum” “Hail, ye 
flowers of the martyrs.” 

505 a. 19. a calm old man; St. Philip Neri, 
founder in 1564 of the Order of Ora- 
torians, to which Newman belonged. 

505 a. 21. St. Francis; Francis Borgia (1510- 
1572), the third General of the Jesuit 
Order, founder of the Roman College. 
He reformed the foreign missions of 
India and the Far East and created 
those in America. 


THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 


Under this title Newman published in 1852 
the series of discourses which he had delivered 
to the Catholics of Dublin in 1852. 


KNOWLEDGE Its Own EnpD 


This is the fourth of the series. The preceding 
addresses were: “Introductory.” “Theology a 
Branch of Knowledge. Bearing of Theology on 
Other Knowledge.” “Bearing of Other Knowledge 
on Theology.” 


506 b. 21. “. . . an ardent desire for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge.” This quotation is 
from The Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties by George Lillie Craik 
(1798-1866). 

506 b. 48. “. . . an evil and a disgrace”; Cicero, 
De Officio, Initium. (Original note.) 

507 a. 33. the Baconian philosophy. Francis Bacon 
(1561-1626) hoped by his great un- 
finished scientific work, Jnstauratio 
Magna, to restore or establish man’s 
empire over nature, partly “for the 
glory of God,” but primarily for the 
great practical benefits that would 
result to mankind. 

507 b. 22. of which the poet speaks; Te xvn 
Tuyny eatepie Kal TIUxy TEXYHY, Aris- 
totle Nic. Ethic VI (original note); 
“Art loves fate and fate loves art.” 


KNOWLEDGE VIEWED IN RELATION TO LEARNING 


510 b. 11. as it ought to do. Science is derived 
from sciens, the present participle of 
the Latin verb, scio, meaning to know, 
to understand. 

511 b. 48. he gathers in by handfuls; Genesis xli; 
47, 48. 

513 b. 24. the judgment-stricken king in the 
Tragedy; Pentheus, King of Thebes, 
in Bacchae by Euripides. He concealed 
himself in a tree to witness a Bacchic 
festival, but was taken by his own 
mother for a wild beast and torn to 
pieces by her and the other women.— 
Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Lit- 
erature and Antiquities. 

514 a. 35. St. Thomas; St. Thomas Aquinas 
(1225 ?-1274), a Dominican friar, 
called ‘Doctor Angelicus,” famous as a 
theologian and scholastic philosopher. 

514 b. 51. Pompey’s Pillar, a monument erected 
in 302 at Alexandria in honor of the 
Emperor Diocletian. 
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515 b. 34. the Terpaywvos of the Peripatetic. 
The Peripatetics were the pupils and 
followers of Aristotle, so called because 
Aristotle taught while walking about 
the shady avenues of the Lyceum 
at Athens. They used the epithet 
TeTpaywvos, meaning square, as a sym- 
bol of the perfectly developed mind. 

515 b. 35. the “nil admirari’”’ of the Stoic. Nil 
admirari means to be astonished at 
nothing; hence this refers to the ab- 
solute unperturbability of the Stoics 
whose philosophy taught that man 
should be unmoved by and superior to 
all external circumstances. 

515 b. 37. Felix qui potuit, etc.; Virgil, Georgics 
IT, 492-495. 

“Blest was that man whose vision 
could explore 

The world’s prime causes, conquering 
for man 

His horde of fears, his certain doom 
of death 

Inexorable, and the measure loud 

Of hungry Acheron.” 

—tTranslated by Theodore Williams. 

516 a. 53. Salmasius; Claudius Salmasius (1588— 
1653), a French classical scholar, who 
exercised a literary dictatorship 
throughout Western Europe. 

516 a. 53. Burman, the family name of two cele- 
brated Dutch classical scholars: Peter 
the Elder (1668-1741) and Peter the 
younger, nephew of the other (1714- 
1778). 

516 a. 55. “Imperat aut servit,” it is either your 
master or your servant. 

516 b. 4. Vis consili expers 
Mole ruit sud. 
Horace, Carmina IIL., 4, 65. 
Strength without wisdom falls by its 
own weight. 
like Tarpeia. Tarpeia, daughter of 
Tarpeius, governor of the Roman cita- 
del—afterwards called the Capitoline— 
was tempted by the gold on the Sa- 
bine bracelets and collars to betray 
the place to them. As they entered 
they threw their shields upon her and 
crushed her to death. 

520 a. 28. the exiled Prince, the exiled Duke of 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It. Cf. II, 
i, 12-17. E 
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KNOWLEDGE VIEWED IN RELATION TO PROFES- 
SIONAL SKILL 


521 b. 3. as Locke takes it. Newman here al- 
ludes to a passage, omitted in this se- 
lection from the essays, in which Locke 
condemns the ordinary subjects in 
which boys are instructed at school, 
on the ground that they are not 
needed by them in after life. Locke, 
John (1632-1704), the celebrated Eng- 
lish philosopher, had a _ great  in- 
fluence in the later seventeenth cen- 
tury and early eighteenth century. 


His principal work was “Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding.” The 


work here referred to is “Some 
Thoughts Concerning Education,” 
1693. 


KNOWLEDGE AND Reticious Duty 


The part here printed, which.is only a fragment 
of the entire essay, presents what Newman con- 
siders to be the effect of a University training 
upon right conduct. Training of the intellect will 
form the ethical man; it will be an aid to relig- 
ion. But it cannot take the place of religion; the 
University cannot supplant the Church. One must 
read the portrait of the gentleman bearing con- 
stantly in mind the first sentence of the last para- 
graph: ‘Such are some of the lineaments of the 
ethical character, which the cultivated intellect 
will form apart from religious principle.” 


524 a. 22. remora, a hindrance. 

526 a. 18. St. Francis de Sales (1567-1622); 
Bishop of Geneva, founder of the Or- 
der of the Visitation in 1610, famous 
for his piety and his mercifulness. 
Cardinal Pole (1500-1558); Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury under Queen 
Mary,—‘‘Bloody Mary.” He was large- 
ly responsible for the persecution of 
Protestants during her reign. 
Shaftesbury; Anthony Ashley Cooper 
(1671-1713), third Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, author of “Characteristics of 
Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times.” 
A skeptical philosopher who main- 
tained that the moral sense was innate. 
Gibbon, Edward (1737-1794) ; the fa- 
mous English historian, author of The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, in which he takes a 
most unsympathetic attitude toward 
early Christianity. 

Basil (329-379); called “The Great.” 
A father of the Greek Church, Bishop 
of Caesarea, Metropolitan of Cappa- 
docia. He was a leader in defense of 
the Orthodox Church against Arian- 
ism. 

Julian; Julian, “the Apostate” (331- 
363), Roman Emperor, 361-363. He 
was reared in the Christian faith; but 
on his accession he renounced the 
Christian religion. 


526 a. 19. 
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526 a. 20. 


526 a, 21. 
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SITE OF A UNIVERSITY 


This is the third of twenty articles which New- 
man published in 1854 in the Dublin “Catholic 
University Gazette.” They were intended to be, 
he says, “individual in their origin, and unmethod- 
ical in their execution.” The titles of the two pre- 
ceding articles are: “Introductory,” “What is a 
University ?” 


526 b. 4. Pisistratus (605? B.c—527 B.C.), the 
tyrant of Athens. He established the 
Lyceum (see note p. 515. b. 34), ap- 
pointed a commission to put into writ- 
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ing the poems of Homer, and was the of the two Spains looks with envy 
first person to establish a library, to upon thee. 
which he permitted the public to have | 529 b. 23. Antony-ad-Wood (1632-1695) ; an Eng- 
access. lish antiquary, whose works dealt with 

526 b. 6. Cimon, a celebrated Athenian com- the history of Oxford University and 

mander who enriched the city with the of the writers and bishops who had 
spoils of his victories over the Persians. been educated there. 
He converted the Academy, a barren | 530 a. 12. St. Edmund (1180-1240);  Arch- 
field for exercise, into a_ beautiful bishop of Canterbury, 1233-1240. He 
grove. It became famous as the place was a champion of the national church 
in which Plato, the great philosopher, against the encroachments of both 
taught. Henry III and the Pope. 

526 b. 31. Agora, a large irregular area near the | 530 a. 12. St. Richard (1197-1253); Chancellor 
Acropolis in Athens. It was used as a of Oxford University and afterwards 
market-place and also as a forum; Chancellor to St. Edmund, whom he 
hence the term Agora was applied to supported in his opposition to king 
public assemblies of the Greeks. and pope. 

526 b. 37. Pericles (495? B.c-429 B.c.), a cele- | 530 a. 13. St. Thomas Cantilupe (1219-1282) ; 
brated Athenian statesman and orator. Chancellor of Oxford and afterwards 
He was a great patron of literature Chancellor of England, 1265-1268, 
and art. He caused the building of the after another interval again Chan- 
Parthenon and other famous edifi- cellor of Oxford and finally Bishop of 
ces. Hereford. 

526 b. 39. Plutarch, a Greek historian of the first | 530 a. 14. Scotws; Duns Scotus (1265 ?-1308), a 
century. He is famous as the author famous scholastic philosopher, founder 
of forty-six “Parallel Lives of Greeks of the system called “Scotism,” a rival 
and Romans.” of “Thomism” founded by St. Thomas 

526 b. 42. Phidias (500? B.c-430? B.c.), the Aquinas. See note, p. 514. a. 35. 
most famous of Greek sculptors. 530 a. 15. Hales, Alexander, surnamed “Doctor 

526 b. 43. Anaxagoras (500? B.c—428? B.C.), a Irrefragabilis.’” He died in 1245. He 
Greek philosopher who was the friend brought to the exposition of the Chris- 
and teacher of Pericles. Thucydides tian doctrine a knowledge of Aristotle 
and Euripides were also his pupils. and of the Arab commentators. 

527 a. 1. Mithridates; called “The Great” (132? | 530 a. 15. Occam, William of (1270-1347), an 
B.C.63 B.C), King of Pontus, who English scholastic philosopher. He was 
made himself master of most of the called “the Invincible Doctor.” 
Roman provinces in Asia Minor, in- | 530 a. 16. Bacon, Roger (1214-1294), the 
cluding Cappadocia. He was finally “Learned Friar,” a member of the 
defeated by Pompey in 63 B.c. and Franciscan Order. He was commis- 
was put to death at his own bidding sioned by the Pope to write a general 
by one of his soldiers, treatise on the sciences. He wrote the 

528 b. 5. Studium Generale. The first sentence Opus Majus. 
of the article, What is a University? | 530 a. 16. Middleton, a Franciscan who died 
is: “If I were asked to describe as about 1307. He was known as “Doc- 
briefly and popularly as I could what tor Solidus et Copius.” 

a University was, I should draw my | 530 a. 17. Bradwardine (1290-1349), called “Doc- 
answer from its ancient designation tor Profundus.” He was educated at 
of a Studium Generale, or ‘School of Merton College, Oxford. He was 
Universal Learning.’ ” Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 

529 a. 8. Alcuin (735-804), an English scholar. afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was invited to France by Charle- | 530 b. 4. Huber, Victor Anne (1800-1869), a 
magne, and served as adviser and su- German literary historian. He wrote 
perintendent of Charlemagne’s schemes in 1839-1840 The English Universities. 
for the reform of education and the | 530 b. 40. Claude Lorraine (1600-1682); a cele- 
church. brated French landscape painter, who 

529 a. 25. Proctor of the German nation. In the lived at Rome during the greater part 
twelfth century the faculty of Arts of his life. 
of the University of Paris was divided | 530 b. 40. Poussin, Nicolas (1594-1665) ; another 
into four “nations,” made up of the celebrated French landscape painter, 
teachers and students of various na- and painter of historical subjects. He 
tionalities. Over the students of each decorated the Grand Gallery of the 
nation” was a proctor. Louvre. 

529 a. 43. ee ae (1547-1606), a Flem- | 531 a. 46. Augustine. See note 502. a. 24. 

ect ca a Bee 0 oe and eee / 531 a. 47. Paulinus, Saint  ( ?-644), Arch- 

2 Sally ene nostre, etc. Hail to bishop of York. He was sent by Greg- 
thee, our Athens, the Athens of Bel- ory the Great in 601 to help St. 
gium. The student of Gaul, of Ger- Augustine in England. 
many, of Sarmatia, of Britain, and | 531 a. 47. Pole. See note 526. a. 19. 
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531 a. 47. Fisher, John (1459?-1535); Professor 


of divinity at Cambridge University, 
Chancellor of the University, Bishop 
of Rochester, and Cardinal. He was a 
prominent supporter of the “new 
learning.” At his invitation Erasmus, 
the great Dutch scholar, visited Cam- 
bridge. He opposed Henry VIII on the 
question of divorce and the separation 
of the English Church from the Roman 
Catholic Church. He refused to comply 
with the Act of Supremacy and was 
beheaded on Tower Hill. 


LITERATURE 


This is one of Newman’s occasional lectures to 
the members of the Catholic University in Dub- 
lin. It was read in the School of Philosophy and 
Letters, November 1858. 


532 a. 52. a writer; Lawrence Sterne (1713- 


533 


533 


537 


. 45, 


. 45. 


. 40. 


. 41, 


Relic 


1768), an English clergyman and nov- 
elist, author of Tristram Shandy, A 
Sentimental Journey, etc. 

Theocritus, a Greek idyllic poet of 
the third century B.C. 

iegaakore (SOA) wWeOate}, Tae )e iWeXe 
greatest of the Greek lyric poets. 


OneindUs  \(ZUO0iPs AyD—27ou A.D.) +) a | 


Greek philosopher and rhetorician, sup- 
posed author of On the Sublime. 


. Thucydides; famous Greek historian 


of the fifth century z.c., author of 
A History of the Peloponnesian War. 


. Herodotus (484? B.c—424? B.c.), the 


famous Greek historian called ‘the 
Father of History.” He wrote a history 
of the Persian invasion of Greece. 


. Livy (59 B.c.-17 A.D.); the greatest 


of Roman historians, author of a his- 
tory of Rome. 


. “facit indignatio versus”; Juvenal, 


Satire Z., 79. Indignation makes poetry. 


. “Poeta nascitur, non fit”; Poets are 


born, not made. 


. Vision of Mirza, an allegory by Addi- 


son in the Spectator No. 159. See page 
499 of the text. 


. kudet yalwy; rejoicing in his strength. 
. “os magna sonaturum’”’; Horace, Sa- 


tires I., 4, 44. The power of lofty ex- 
pression. 


. “mens magna in corpore magno”; a 


great mind in a great body. 

Tsocrates (436 B.c.-338 B.C.), a famous 
Greek orator and teacher of eloquence 
who lived through three of the most 
eventful generations of Greek history. 
the sophists, a term applied to a body 
of Greek teachers of philosophy and 
rhetoric who taught their pupils how 
to conduct their businesses and their 
lives. They attached great value to 
quibbling, and this brought their pro- 
fession into contempt. 


Michael Angelo (1475-1564), the great. | 


painter, sculptor, architect, and poet 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

537 6. 12. Raffaelle, ordinarily called Raphael 
(1483-1520), the great Italian painter 
and architect; the architect of St. 
Peter’s, Rome. 


537 b. 32. “The poet’s eye ...’; Shakespeare, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, V., I. 

537 b. 51. Demosthenes (385 B.c—-325 B.c.), the 
greatest of the Greek orators. 

537 b. 52. Thucydides. See note 533 a. 25. 

537 b. 54. Herodotus. See note 533 a. 25. 

538 a. 18. Gibbon. See note 526 a. 20. 

539 a. 19. St. Jerome (3402-420). He lived the 


greater part of his life as an ascetic 
in a monastery near Bethlehem. He is 
famous for his translation of the Old 
Testament, his writings on the Bible, 
theological works, and various trans- 
lations. 

539 a. 29. Fra Angelico; Giovanni Angelico da 
Fiesole (1387-1455), commonly called 
“Fra Angelico,” a member of the Do- 
minican order, one of the great Ital- 
ian painters. He decorated the chapel 
of the Saint-Sacrament in the Vatican. 

539 a. 29, Francia; Francesco Rabiolini (1540- 
1618), commonly called “Francia,” an 
Italian painter and goldsmith. 

540 b. 14. copia verborum, fluency. 

540 b. 41. “nil molitur inepté”’; Horace, Art of 
Poetry, 140. “He undertakes no absurd 
task.” 

S40 70m47 as OUOMMIE NUL OMS wee) ee ELorace, 
Satires II., I, 32. “He lives so that 
his whole life is revealed as if it were 
inscribed on a votive tablet.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF INFALLIBILITY 


This is a part of the last chapter of Apologia 
pro Vita Sua. The chapter is entitled “Position of 
My Mind Since 1845.” 


542 a. 17. Sir Thomas More (1478-1535); fa- 
mous English statesman and author, 
Chancellor of England under Henry 
VIII, author of Utopia. 

543 a. 4. “lamentations, and mourning, and 
woe’; Ezekiel ii, 10. 


543 a. 27. “having no hope”; Ephesians ii, 12. 
544 b. 41. credenda, doctrines which must be be- 


lieved. 

546 a. 4. “The publicans and harlots .. .”; 
Matthew xxi, 31. 

546 a. 19. “whoso looketh on a woman...”; 
Matthew v, 28. 

547 a. 4. St. Athanasius (269-273); Bishop of 
Alexandria, the leading defender of the 
Church against the Arian heresy. 

4. St. Augustine. See note 502 a. 24. 
4. St. Thomas. See note 514 a. 35. 

9. ex animo, from the heart. 

15. St. Paul says, 2 Corinthians x, 8. 

26. Arianism, Eutychianism, etc.; famous 
heresies which have been combated 
by the Catholic Church. 

548 a. 18. has been recently received; in 1854. 


547 
547 
547 
547 
547 
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548 b. 20. St. Bernard. See note 503 a. 14. nature, who painted wild, romantic 

548 b. 53. The Council of Trent, a famous coun- and desolate scenery. : 
cil of the Catholic Church. It opened | 556 @. 30. Atlantis, fabled isle of Atlantis, said to 
in 1545 and continued its sessions in- have been overwhelmed by the sea. 
termittently until 1563. The leading | 557 a. 23. who has best delivered this; Ruskin’s 
doctrines of Protestantism were con- implication is that Turner has excelled 
demned. others. 

549 a. 5. Athanasian Creed, a confession begin- 
ning ‘“‘Quicumque vult” (‘Whosoever THE TWO BOYHOODS 
will be saved”), which is a part of the ' ; 
liturgy of the Catholic Church. Modern Painters, Vol. v, Pt. ix, ch. 9. 

549 a. 7. Tridentine Decrees, the decrees of the Shs : : 

Council of Trent. 557 a. 35. Giorgione, Italian painter (1477?- 

549 a. 18. Canons of Councils, the formal pro- 1511), founder of the Venetian school, 
nouncements of the Councils of the Castelfranco is near Treviso. 

Church in matters of doctrine. 557 b. 30. Torcellan; Torcello, island and town 

549 a. 28. Lutheranism; the doctrine of Martin in the lagoon six miles north-east of 
Luther, the founder of Protestantism Venice. 
in 1517, and of his followers. | 557 6. 37. Titian’s, Tiziano Vecellio (1477?- 

549 a. 29. Jansenism; the doctrines of Cornelius 1576), Venetian painter; Giorgione’s 
Jansen (1585-1638) and his followers, most celebrated follower. 
who were active in France in the | 558 a. 14. “Bello ... agnello”; Dante’s Para- 
latter part of the 17th and earlier part diso, xxv, 5: From the fair sheepfold, 
of the 18th century. where I, a lamb, slumbered. 

549 a. 50. pomoeria, an open space around a | 558 a. 29. Covent Gardens .. . waves; allusion 
city, both without and within its to Turner’s “The Garden of the Hes- 
walls, to assist in its military defence. perides” and “The Meuse”; also 

“Orange-Merchantman going to pieces 
on the Bar.” 
JOHN RUSKIN 559 a. 8&8. Trafalgar; Nelson’s victory, Oct. 21, 

1805. 

TURNER AS A PAINTER OF THE SKY 559 a. 13. tribute of memory; reference to 
Turner’s “The Death of Nelson,” ‘‘The 

Modern Painters, Vol. I, Pt. ti, ch. 1, 2, 4. Battle of Trafalgar,” and the “Fight- 
ing Témeéraire.” 

554 a. 42. “too bright ... food”; Wordsworth, | 559 b. 13. beneficial. Ruskin’s note: “Liber Stu- 
She Was a Phantom of Delight. dorium. ‘Interior of a church.’ It is 

555 a. 32. Lurners J. M. W. Turner (1775— worthy of remark that Giorgione and 
1851), English landscape painter to Titian are always delighted to have 
whose significance and art Ruskin de- an opportunity of drawing priests. The 
voted much of his best thought. English Church may, perhaps, accept 

555 a. 42. “Underneath the young gray dawn, it as matter of congratulation that 
etc.”; Prometheus Unbound, U1, i, 144- this is the only instance in which 
147. Turner drew a clergyman.” 

555 a. 51. Mercury and Argus; picture by | 559 b. 26. St. Marks, St. Mark’s Cathedral in 
Turner; so also Acro-Corinth (1. 100). Venice. 

555 b. 4. Téméraire; the “Fighting Téméraire,” | 559 b. 36. what year; 1785. (Tinker.) 
one of Turner’s most famous pictures. | 559 b. 49. Hampton, Hampton Court, twelve 

555 b. 14. Roger’s Poems. Ruskin’s Note: “I use miles from London. 
this work frequently for illustration, | 560 a. 6. Yorkshire hills. Ruskin’s note: “I do 
because it is the only one I know in not mean that this is his first ac- 
which the engraver has worked with quaintance with the country, but the 
delicacy enough to give the real forms first impressive and touching one, after 
and touches of Turner. I can reason his mind was formed. The earliest 
from these plates (in questions of form sketches I found in the National Col- 
only) nearly as well as I could from lection are at Clifton and Bristol; the 
the drawings.” next, at Oxford.” 

555 b. 50. Claude; Claude Lorrain (1600-1682), | 560 a. 29. Kirkstall; Kirkstall Abbey (a.p. 1152) 
landscape painter, who introduced the in the West-Riding of Yorkshire; in 
mode of strict observation of nature. ruins. 

Ruskin says that Claude’s revolution | 560 b. 6. Whitby ... Bolton; two ancient ab- 
consisted mainly in “setting the sun beys in Yorkshire, now in ruins. 
in the heaven.” 560 b. 47. streets of the city; Ruskin’s note: 

556 a. 1. Poussin; Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665), “The Tenth Plague of Egypt.” 
French painter of landscapes and his- | 560 b. 48. her last sons slain; Ruskin’s note: 
torical scenes. “Rizpah, the Daughter of Aiah.” 

556 a. 8. Salvator; Salvator Rosa (1615-1673), | 561 a. 4. Diirer, Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528), 


landscape painter, diligent student of 


German painter and engraver, surpass- 
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ing all others of his time in imaginative 
grasp and correctness of design. 

561 a. 26. between ... Waterloo, i.e. between 
Nov. 17, 1796, and June 18, 1815. 


THE DARK MIRROR 
Modern Painters, Vol. v, Pt. ix, ch. 1. 


561 b. 12. Tintoret’s, Giacomo Tintoretto (1512- 
1594), eminent painter of the Venetian 
school. 

562 a. 7. “In his own image”; Genesis i, 27. 


THE GRAND STYLE 
Vol. LIT, Pt. tv, ch. 1; 


563 b. 12. “the suggestion ... emotions.” Rus- 
kin later wrote: “It leaves out rhythm, 
which I now consider a defect in said 
definition; otherwise good.” (Tinker.) 

563 b. 55. “Maker.” Ruskin’s note: “Take, for 
instance, the beautiful stanza in the 
Affiiction of Margaret: 

““T look for ghosts; but none will force 

Their way to me: ’Tis falsely said 
That ever there was intercourse 

Between the living and the dead; 
For, surely, then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night, 
With love and longing infinite.’ 

“This we call Poetry, because it is 
invented or made by the writer, en- 
tering into the mind of a supposed 
person. Next, take an instance of the 
actual feeling truly experienced and 
simply expressed by a real person. 

“Nothing surprised me more than 
a woman of Argentitre, whose cottage 
I went into to ask for milk, as I 
came down from the glacier of Argen- 
tire, in the. month of March, 1764. 
An epidemic dysentery had prevailed 
in the village, and, a few months be- 
fore, had taken away from her, her 
father, her husband, and her brothers, 
so that she was left alone, with three 
children in the cradle. Her face had 
something noble in it, and its expres- 
sion bore the seal of a calm and pro- 
found sorrow. After having given me 
milk, she asked me whence,I came, 
and what I came there to do, so early 
in the year. When she knew that I 
was of Geneva, she said to me, ‘she 
could not believe that all Protestants 
were lost souls; that there were many 
honest people among us, and that 
God was too good and too great to 
condemn all without distinction.’ 
Then, after a moment of reflection, she 
added, in shaking her head, ‘But, that 
which is very strange, is that of so 
many who have gone away, none have 
ever returned. I,’ she added, with an 
expression of grief, ‘who have so 
mourned my husband and my brothers, 


564 a. 22. 


564 a. 49. 


564 b. 49, 
504 b. 54. 
565 a. 18. 


565 a. 34. 


who have never ceased to think of 
them, who every night conjure them 
with beseechings to tell me where 
they are, and in what state they are! 
Ah, surely, if they lived anywhere, 
they would not leave me thus! But, 
perhaps,’ she added, ‘I am not worthy 
of this kindness, perhaps the pure 
and innocent spirits of these children,’ 
and she looked at the cradle, ‘may 
have their presence, and the joy which 
is denied to me.’—Saussure, Voyages 
dans Jes Alpes, ch. xxiv. 

“This we do not call Poetry, merely 
because it is not invented, but the 
true utterance of a real person.” 
“Perhaps . . . cheek”; Wordsworth, 
The Childless Father. 

Idler ;'a series of periodical essays pub- 
lished by Dr. Johnson, 1758-1760, to 
which Reynolds contributed three pa- 
pers on painting. 

cookery; Iliad i, 463 ff.; ii, 425 ff. 
chila’s fright; Iliad vi, 468 ff. 
Reynolds’s; Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(1723-1792), the most celebrated of 
English portrait painters. 

sculptured pattern; for Homer’s de- 
scription of the shield of Achilles, see 
Iliad xviii, 480 ff. 


OF THE PATHETIC FALLACY 


Modern Painters, Vol. III, Pt. iv, ch. 12. 


565 a. 42. 


SOS MNOS, 


565 b. 31. 


565 b. 49. 


words, i.e. the terms “objective” and 
“subjective.” 

“The spendthrift crocus, etc.’ Ruskin’s 
note: “Holmes [Oliver Wendell], 
quoted by Miss Mitford in her Recol- 
lections of a Literary Life.” The lines 
are contained in the poem called 
Spring. 

“They ... foam”; from a poem in 
Kingsley’s Alton Locke, ch. xxvi. 

the second order of poets. Ruskin’s 
note: “I admit two orders of poets, 
but no third; and by these two orders 
I mean the Creative (Shakespeare, 
Homer, Dante), and Reflective or Per- 
ceptive (Wordsworth, Keats, Tenny- 
son). But both of these must be first- 
rate in their range, though their range 
is different; and with poetry second- 
rate in quality no one ought to be al- 
lowed to trouble mankind. There is 
quite enough of the best,—much more 
than we can ever read or enjoy in the 
length of a life; and it is a literal 
wrong or sin in any person to encum- 
ber us with inferior work. I have no 
patience with apologies made by young 
pseudo-poets, ‘that they believe there 
is some good in what they have writ- 
ten: that they hope to do better in 
time,’ etc. Some good! If there is not 
all good, there is no good. If they ever 
hope to do better, why do they trouble 
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us now? Let them rather courageously pointed arches, steep roofs, large win- 
burn all they have done, and wait dows, and relatively great height. 
for the better days. There are few men, | 568 a. 37. see God; Job ob VAG. 
ordinarily educated, who in moments | 569 a. 16. old mountain servant; see Preface, 
of strong feeling could not strike out Scott, The Fair Maid of Perth. 
a poetical thought, and afterwards 
olish it so as to be presentable. But ST. MARK’S 
men of sense know better than so to : 
waste their time; and those who sin- The Stones of Venice, Vol. II, ch. iv. 
cerely love poetry, know the touch ' 
of the master’s hand on the chords | 571 a. 5. “Vendita Frittole e Liquori,’ Fritters 
too well to fumble among them after and liquors for sale. ; 
him. Nay, more than this; all inferior | 571 a. 12. “Vino Nostrani a Soldi 28-32,” Wine 
poetry is an injury to the gocd, inas- of domestic manufacture at 28 to 32 
much as it takes away the freshness soldi. 
of rhymes, blunders upon and gives | 571 b. 31. “their bluest veins to kiss”; Ant. and 
a wretched commonalty to good Cleonmileaven29: 
thoughts; and, in general, adds to the | 572 a. 23. “of them that sell doves”; Matthew 
weight cf human weariness in a most xxi, 12, and John ii, 16. 
woeful and culpable manner. There 
are few thoughts likely to come across THE THRONE 
ordinary men, which have not already 
been expressed by greater men in the The Stones of Venice, Vol. II, ch. 2. 
best possible way; and it is a wiser, 
more generous, more noble thing to | 572 b. 4. Byronic ideal of Venice; Childe 
remember and point out the perfect Harold, iv, 1 ff. 
words, than to invent poorer ones, | 572 b. 8. Faliero; Marino Faliero, II, i, 22 ff. 
wherewith to encumber temporarily | 572 6. 14. Henry Dandolo (1108 ?-1205). Francis 
the world.” Foscari (1372-1457). These men were 
565 b. 52. “as dead .. . bough’; Inferno, iii, 112. famous Doges of Venice. 
566 a. 6. “The one... can’; Christabel, i, 49- | 572 b. 20. Church of La Salute; Santa Maria 
50. della Salute, a church at the junction 
566 a. 27. Hanilet. Ruskin’s note: “Well said, old of the Grand Canal and the Guidecca 
mele! can’st work i’ the ground so in Venice. 
fast?” (Hamlet I, v, 162.) 573 a, 40. battle; Custozza (1848), in which the 
566 a. 31. ee ... ship”; Odyssey xi, 57- Austrians defeated the Piedmontese. 
566 b. 3. passage. Ruskin supplements what he THE ROOTS OF HONOUR 


has just said with the following: “It 

is worth while comparing the way a 

similar question is put by the exquisite 

sincerity of Keats:— 

He wept, and his bright tears 

Went trickling down the golden bow 
he held. 

Thus, with half-shut, suffused eyes, he 
stood; 

While from beneath some cumb’rous 
boughs hard by, 

With solemn step, an awful goddess 
came. 

And there was purport in her looks for 
him, 

Which he with eager guess began to 
read 

Perplexed, the while melodiously he 
said, 

‘How cam’st thou over the unfooted 
sea?” 

Hyperion, iii, 42-50. 


SERVILE AND FREE WORKMEN 
The Stones of Venice 
567 a. 6. Gothic schools of architecture; used 


here to designate the various styles of 
medieval architecture which employ 


Unto this Last, Essay I. 


576 b. 40. the merchant is presumed to act al- 
ways selfishly. Ruskin’s basal principle 
in political economy is that “there is 
no wealth but life.” It follows that sc- 
ciety may live peacefully if it lives 
simply, if all share in quiet pleasure 
and refrain from the struggle for lux- 
ury. He sets before us an ideal of 
equality, brotherliness, modesty, and 
labor. 

577 a. 16. hero of the Excursion. The hero of 
Wordsworth’s Excursion is a gentle, 
philosophic recluse. Autolycus; famous 
rogue in Shakespeare’s The Wainter’s 
Tale. 


OF KINGS’ TREASURIES 
Sesame and Lilies. Lecture I. 


Of Kings’ Treasuries is the first of two lectures 
delivered at Manchester in 1864. It deals with 
reading and the right use of books, but introduces 
also vigorous Sociological criticism. 


578 b. 38. Faubourg St. Germain; 


quarter of 
Paris, originally a suburb. 
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. “Last came, and last did go, etc.”; 
Lycidas, 108-29. 

. “I... Heaven”; Matthew xvi, 19. 
LOLA Seen LOG Je Peterav a ot 

. Bill and Nancy; possible allusion to 
Oliver Twist. 

. St. Paul’s; I Timothy iii, 1; Titus i, 7. 
. “The wind bloweth where it listeth” ; 
John iii, 8. : 

. “So is every one that is born of the 
Spirit”; John iii, 5. 


. “have taken ... themselves’; Luke 
Sat SHE 
SEG mE OL Me WUCLETEL MEN LTUSELI. «= 


Proverbs xi, 25. 
DRUG LPG 3 oe 
13: 

. fossils of Solenhofen; limestone is 
quarried at Solenhofen in Bavaria and 
used for lithography. 

. Owen; Richard Owen (1804-1892), 
English zodlogist, anatomist, and pa- 
leontologist of great distinction. Rus- 
kin’s note: “I state this fact without 
Professor Qwen’s permission: which of 
course he could not with propriety 
have granted, had I asked it; but I 
consider it so important that the pub- 
lic should be aware of the fact, that I 
do what seems to me right, though 
rude.” 
fall of Schaffhausen; Falls of the 
Rhine at Schauffhausen, capital of the 
Swiss canton of that name. 
Chamouni; a valley in France in Up- 
per Savoy. 
note below. Ruskin’s note: “It is an- 
nounced that an arrangement has been 
concluded between the Ministry of 
Finance and the Bank of Credit for 
the payment of the eleven millions 
which the State has to pay to the 
National Bank by the 14th inst. This 
sum will be raised as follows:—The 
eleven commercial members of the 
committee of the Bank of Credit will 
each borrow a million of florins for 
three months of this bank, which will 
accept their bills, which again will be 
discounted by the National Bank. By 
this arrangement the National Bank 
will itself furnish the funds with which 
it will be paid.” - 

“get the stones.” Ruskin’s note: “I do 

not know what this means. It is cu- 

riously coincident in verbal form, with 

a certain passage which some of us 

may remember. It may perhaps be 

well to preserve beside this paragraph, 
another cutting out of my _ store- 
drawer, from the Morning Post, of 
about a parallel date, Friday, March 
10th, 1865:—‘The salons of Mme. 

(; , who did the honours with 

clever imitative grace and elegance, 

were crowded with princes, dukes, 
marquises, and counts—in fact, with 
the same male company as one meets 


out”; Matthew xxii, 


at the parties of the Princess Metter- 
nich and Madame Drouyn de Lhuys. 
Some English peers and members of 
Parliament were present, and appeared 
to enjoy the animated and dazzlingly 
improper scene. On the second flcor 
the supper tables were loaded with 
every delicacy of the season. That your 
readers may form some idea of the 
dainty fare of the Parisian demi- 
monde, I copy the menu of the supper, 
which was served to all the guests 
(about 200) seated at four o’clock. 
Choice Yquem, Johannisberg, Laffitte, 
Tokay, and Champagne of the finest 
vintages were served most lavishly 
throughout the morning. After supper 
dancing was resumed with increased 
animation, and the ball terminated 
with a chaine diabolique and a cancan 
@enfer at seven in the morning. 
(Morning service—‘Ere the fresh 
lawns appeared, under the opening 
eyelids of the Morn.—’) Here is the 
menu:—‘Consommé de volaille a la 
Bagration; 16 hors-d’oeuvres variés. 
Bouchées a la Talleyrand. Saumons 
froids, sauce Ravigote. Filets de boeuf 
en Bellevue, timbales milanaises chaud- 
froid de gibier. Dindes truffées. Patés 
de foies gras, buissotis d’écrevisses, 
salades vénétiennes, gelées blanches aux 
fruits, gateaux mancini, parisiens et 
parisiennes. Fromages glacés. Ananas. 
Dessert.” 


TRAFFIC 


The Crown of Wild Olive. Lecture II. 


Traffic is the second of three lectures compos- 
ing the Crown of Wild Olive and was delivered 
in the town-hall at Bradford in 1864. 


586 a 
586 b 


587 a. 
Simos 


587 b. 


n SECS 


. Sir Christopher 


Sel hismar. 


hunger and thirst; Matthew v, 6. 
Newgate Calendar, London publication 
like the Police Gazette. 

. . barr’d”; Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, i, 4. 


. Inigo Jones (1573-1652), distinguished 


architect who introduced the classic 
style into England. 

Wren (1632-1723), 
architect of the time of Charles II, 
who rebuilt St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
most of the parish churches of London 
after the great fire of 1666. 

. heaven’; Genesis xxviii, 
Wie 


. going forth of the Spirit; Matthew 


HOM ale 


3. when thou prayest; Matthew vi, 6. 
. “Good architecture,” 


Ruskin’s note: 
“And all other arts, for the most part; 
even of incredulous and_ secularly~ 
minded commonalties.”’ 


828 NoTes 
WORK 5907 b. 30. “She layeth . . . merchant”; Proverbs 
xxxi, 19-22, 24. 
The Crown of Wild Olive. Lecture I. 50 Doe Cast clouts and rotten rags; Jeremiah 
p0:0-0 1010 rma Oi 
500 a. 37. Master said; Matthew viii, 20, and | 598 a. 8. “I was... not”; Matthew xxv, 43. 
Luke ix, 58. 508 a. 42. “I was >. .in’; Matthew xxv, 43. 
590 b. 10. Dives and Lazarus; Luke xvi, 19. 598 a. 48. wild fig-tree; Revelation vi, 13. 
591 b. 22. Sancho Panza’s; Sancho Panza, Don | 598 6. 20. walked .. . hearts; Jeremiah xi, 8. 
Quixote’s peasant attendant. 598 b. 24. “asavapour ... away”; James iv, 14. 
501 b. 50. “In the sweat . . . bread”; Genesis iii, | 598 b. 31. smoke of the torment; Psalms xxxix, 
19. 6, and Revelation xiv, 11. 
502 a. 7. “they rest ... them”; Revelation xiii, | 598 b. 35. whither they go; Ecclesiates ix, 10. 
14. 599 a. 3. “He maketh ... minister’; Psalms 
593 a. 2. “Depart ... imiquity”; Psalms vi, 8, civ, 4. 
and Matthew vii, 23. 599 a. 17. He cometh ... Him; Revelation i, 7. 
594 a. 26. “The kingdom of God... observa- | 599 a. 20. the judgment .. . opened; Daniel vii, 
tion”; Luke xvii, 20. 10. 
594 a. 28. “the kingdom of God is within you”; | 599 a, 24. Dies Ire, day of wrath; opening 
Luke xvii, 21. words of a famous 13th century hymn 
594 a. 33. “the kingdom of God... Holy usually ascribed to Thomas of Celano. 
Ghost”; Romans xiv, 17. 599 a. 45. sin of Ananias; Acts v, 1, 2. 
594 a. 40. “Whosoever .. . therein”; Mark x, 15, | 599 a. 51. “They that ... lusts”; Galatians v, 
and Luke xviii, 17. 24, 
594 a. 42. “Suffer little children ... heaven’; | 599 b. 28. Levi’s .. . High Priest. Levi's; Mark 
Matthew xix, 14, Mark x, 14, Luke ii, 14. Peter’s; Matthew iv, 18. Paul’s; 
Xvi, 16. AGIs) te lant 
594 b. 1. child of David; IT Samuel xii, 15- | 599 b. 51. feed the hungry; Isaiah lviii, 7. 
23. 599 6. 52. will not .. . eat; II Thessalonians iii, 
594 b. 2. child of Jeroboam; I Kings xiv, 5-18. 10. 
594 b. 4. Barzilai; IT Samuel xix, 31 ff. 601 G. 12, “Lord are?) Luke xviii it. 
601 b. 33. greatest of these is Charity; I Co- 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE AND ITS ARTS 


The Mystery of Life and its Arts was delivered 
in Dublin on May 13, 1868. The lecture was pub- 
lished originally as an additional part to Sesame 
and Lilies. Ruskin is reported to have said of it, 
“JT put into it all that I know.” 


594 b. 33. 
5 Ab), 


595 


595 


595 
595 
597 
597 


597 
597 


597 


597 


a 


i, I, 


b. 45. 


Bae 


> ohh 


. 47. 
bil 


Bele 


29. 


in a balance; Isaiah xl, 12. 

waited for the time, etc. Ruskin’s 
note: “I have sometimes been asked 
what this means. I intended it to set 
forth the wisdom of men in war con- 
tending for kingdoms, and what fol- 
lows to set forth their wisdom in 
peace, contending for wealth.” 

The child is the father of the man; 
Wordsworth, My Heart Leaps Up 
When I Behold. 

dress and keep the wilderness; Genesis 
ity Alisys 

hewers of wood... 
ix 2d 

in the sweat of their face; Genesis iii, 
19. 

“Whatsoever ... 
ibs: INO). 

have yet spoken; Hebrews xi, 4. 
Garden of the Hesperides; this is the 
later location of the Garden. Here the 
daughters of Atlas and Hesperus, as- 
sisted by the dragon Ladon, guarded 
the golden apples. 

five hundred thousand of them perish; 
reference to the famine in the province 
of Orissa in India. 


water; Joshua 


might”; Ecclesiastes 


. goddess; Athena. 


rinthians xili, 13. 


THE RELATION OF ART TO MORALS 


Lectures on Art 


Ruskin was Slade professor of Fine Arts at 
Oxford from 1869 to 1878 and again from 1883 
to 1885. The Relation of Art to Morals was one 
of the lectures delivered between February 8 and 
March 23, 1870. The lectures were published in 
July of that year. 


602 a. 28. Mantegna; Andrea Mantegna (1430—- 


602 


602 


602 


603 


603 


604 


Joubert is contained in Essays in Criticism, 


oe 


oul 
. 47. 
20. 


nals 


5 Cals 


1506), eminent Italian historical 
painter and engraver. 

Paul Veronese; Paolo Cagliari (1530- 
1588), painter of the Venetian school, 
successful in the ornamental style. 
Cadore; town of northern Italy, on 
the river Piave. 

Bernardino; eminent painter, pupil of 
Leonardo da Vinci, died after 1530. 
Giotto; eminent Florentine painter, 
architect, and sculptor (1276-1336). 
Holbein; Hans Holbein the Elder 
(1460?-1524), German painter of 
Augsburg, father of three sons who 
were artists. 

root of all evil; I Timothy vi, 10. 
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615 


oo) 


b. 


. 43. 


38. 


. 46. 


. 47. 


Oo. 


5 AOE 


. Rousseau (Jean Jacques, 


. Wesley; 


. Racine 


609 a. 40. Diderot ... Laharpe. Denis Diderot 


(1712 ?-84), French philosopher and 
savant; editor of the Encyclopédie. 
Jean D’Alembert (1717-83), French 
geometer and philosopher; his works 
are regarded as the perfection of rea- 
son. Jean Francois Marmontel (1723- 
99), French critic and miscellaneous 
writer. Jean Francois Laharpe (1739- 
1803), French critic and dramatist; 
Sainte-Beuve praises him as a critic. 
Chateaubriand (1768-1848), principal 
French writer of the empire of Napo- 
leon I; author of The Genius of Chris- 
tianity (1802), a famous work in 
Christian apclogetics. 


. Fontanes (Louis, Marquis de, 1757- 


1821); poet, politician, original mem- 
ber of the Institute of France. 


. Pauline de Montmorin, Madame du 


Beaumont (d. 1803), daughter of 
Comte Montmorin-Saint-Herem, whose 
salon Joubert with Chateaubriand and 
others frequented. 


. Madame de Staél (1766-1817), author- 


ess and literary leader; of special in- 
fluence in promoting the Romantic 
Movement. Benjamin Constant (1767— 
1830), French publicist and orator. 
172-73)" 
French philosophic writer to whose in- 
fluence the French Revolution was 
largely due. 

John Wesley (1703-91), 
founder of Methodism. Swedenborg 
(Emanuel, 1688-1772), Swedish nat- 
uralist, mathematician, and theologian; 
founder of the Christian sect of 
Swedenborgians. 

Nicole (Pierre, 1625-95), French the- 
ologian and philosopher. Pascal (Blaise, 
1632-62) ; French mathematician and 
moralist of great celebrity. 


. Bossuet (Jacques Bénigne, 1627-1704) ; 


eminent French pulpit orator. 

(Jean, 1639-99); writer of 
classical tragedies in French and master 
of tender human sentiment. 

“Racine . . . ignorants,”’ Racine is the 
Virgil of the ignorant, i.e., he renders 
classical beauty intelligible to ignorant 
persons. A 
Boileau (Nicolas, 1636-1711), eminent 
French poet, satirist, and critic; he 
set the style for Dryden and Pope in 
poetic satire. 

Voltaire (1694-1778), dramatist, critic, 
historian, publicist, rationalist, and 
wit; possibly the most typical and in- 
fluential of eighteenth century writers. 
Joubert’s English parallel, i.e., Coler- 
idge. 


. Scribe (Augustine Eugéne, 1791-1861) ; 


popular French dramatist. Arnold has 
reference to the somewhat mechanical 
way in which Scribe presents the char- 
acteristics and foibles of the Parisian 
middle classes, 


615 a. 49. Lord Jeffrey, Scottish critic and essay- 


ist; editor of the Edinburgh Magazine. 


615 b. 13. vraie vérité, real truth. 
615 b. 50. “He lived .. . Joubert”; the passage 
is written in the language of the 


prophet Isaiah and uses the conditions 
of his time to describe the age of 
Joubert. Bel and Dagon are the gods 
of the Philistines. 


PREFACE TO CULTURE AND ANARCHY 


616 b. 8. Lord Stanhope; Philip Henry, Fifth 


616 b. 


616 b. 


616 b. 


616 b. 


616 b. 


Earl of Stanhope (1805-1875), Eng- 
lish statesman and historian. 

Myr. Gladstone; William Ewart Glad- 
stone (1809-98) ; most famous of Eng- 
lish liberal statesmen. 

Mr. Froude; James Anthony Froude 
(1818-94), historian, biographer of 
Carlyle. Mr. Henry Reeve (1813-95), 
publicist and man of letters; on the 
staff of The Times Newspaper from 
1840 to 1855, subsequently editor of 
the Edinburgh Review. 

Corinthian, over-elegant and _ preten- 
tious in literary style. 

Mr. G. A. Sala (1827-95), English 
littérateur of very varied accomplish- 
ments and no very great impor- 
tance. 

Nonconformists; this word, like Dis- 
senters below, is applied in England 
to Protestant sects other than the 
Church of England. 


10. 


bth 


16. 


We 


45. 


HEBRAISM AND HELLENISM 


Chapter IV of Culture and Anarchy, published 
in the Cornhill Magasine, July 1807—August 1868; 
in book form, 1869. 


617 a. 24. Bishop Wilson; Thomas Wilson (1663- 


617 
617 


617 


618 
618 


618 
618 


618 


. 24, “that we... 
. 39, Robertson; 


. 45, Heinrich 


OEE 


» LOn Blessed. . . 


_ 41. “Understanding . . 


1755), Bishop of Sodor and Man; 
author of Maxims, much admired by 
Arnold. The quotation is based on 
Maxim 452 (Johnson). 

nature”; II Peter i, 4. 
Frederick William Rob- 
ertson (1816-53), famous nineteenth 
century preacher; a man of liberal 
tendencies in political matters. The 
reference seems to be to Robertson’s 
First Advent lecture on The Greek 
(Johnson). 

Heine (1799-1856); cele- 
brated German author, to whom Ar- 
nold devoted an essay in Essays in 
Criticism, 1st Series. 

that keepeth the law... 
Proverbs xxix, 18. 

. commandments”; Psalms 


”. 
ee 


Cx. 


. 15. “establishes the law”; Romans iii, 31. 
. 28. “has raised . . . Greece”; Zachariah is, 


13% 
. it”; Proverbs xvi, 


22, 
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618 b. 44. “light ... free’; John i, 4-9; Luke jurist, historian, and critic; he be- 
ii, 32; John viii, 32. longed to the group known as Positiv- 

618 b. 45. Aristotle; Nichomachean Ethics, bk. ists, followers of Auguste Comte. 

IT che ie 626 a. 10. Mr. Roebuck’s; John Arthur Roebuck 

618 b. 53. doer of the work; James i, 25. Epicte- (1801-1879), English liberal politician, 
tus; Discourses, bk. ii, ch. xix (John- whose extreme liberal views are at- 
son). tacked by Arnold in his essay The 

619 a. 3. Plato; Phaedo, 64; see also Phaedrus Function of Criticism. 
and Gorgias (Johnson). 626 b. 35. Philistines. In Culture and Anarchy, 

619 a. 13. love of Christ constraining us; I ch. iv, Arnold criticizes the classes of 
Corinthians v, 14. English society under the captions 

619 a. 18. Aristotle ... porch; Nic. Ethics, bk. Barbarians (the aristocracy), Philis- 
x, chs. viii, ix. tines (the trading classes), and Pop- 

619 a. 26. lover of pure knowledge; Plato, ulace. : 
Phaedo, 82 D. (Johnson). 627 a. 31. “Bodily exercise .. . things’; I Tim- 

619 a. 49. “The best man ... himself”; Xeno- othy iv, 8. ‘ 
phon, Memorabilia, IV, viii. 627 a, 35, “Bats ands (drink 2) mind 5 oor 

619 b. 33. Dr. Pusey; Edward Bouverie Pusey Richard’s | Almanac for December, 
(1800-1882), leader of the High Church 1742 (Johnson). ; 
party in the Oxford Movement. 027 a. 44, “It is... concent) Epictetusa, 2 77— 

620 a. 21. “We will... you”; Zachariah viii, cheiridion, ch. xli. 

Den ' | 627 b. 9. sweetness and light; phrase found in 

620 a. 37. “my Saviour banished joy”; Herbert, the apologue of the Spider and the 
The Size, st. 5. Bee in The Battle of the Books. The 

OHO) th, See Te man .. . disobedience” ; Bee declares it his function to furnish 
Ephesians v, 6. “the two noblest things, which are 

620 a. 50. baptized into a death; see Romans sweetness and light.” 

vi, 4. 628 b. 10. “The Dissidence . . . religion”; from 

620 b. 4. Imitation; Thomas 4 Kempis (1380?- Burke’s speech On Conciliation with 
1471), De Imitatione Christi. America. 

620 b. 21. “entrusted with the oracles of God”; | 628 b. 18. “Finally .. . feeling”; I Peter iii, 8. 
Romans iii, 2. 629 a. 45. Epsom; English town in Surrey fa- 

620 b. 26. foolishness; I Corinthians iii, 19. mous for its horse-racing. 

621 a. 21. Phedo; Plato’s dialogue describing | 629 a. 49. Huxley (1825-95); distinguished nat- 
the death of Socrates. uralist and physiologist; popular lec- 

621 b. 35. Balaam’s ass; Numbers xxii, 22-35. turer and author of many books. Ar- 

622 b. 24. Check given to the Renascence; ref- nold combated a good many of his 
erence to the dominance of Puritanism ideas without, however, disagreeing 
in the Seventeenth Century and its op- with him on the function of science in 
position to the arts and the search for education. 
pleasure. 629 b. 27. publice . . . opulentia, poverty among 

the many (publicly), wealth among 
SWEETNESS AND LIGHT the few (privately); Sallust, Cataline, 
lid) e222 
The selection is from the first chapter of Cul- | 629 b. 35. Daily Telegraph; in Arnold’s day the 
ture and Anarchy. organ of the Philistines, a two-penny 
paper widely circulated. 

623 a. 50. Sainte-Beuve (Charles Augustin, 1804— | 630 b. 14. young lions; Arnold calls his writer 
1869), leading French critic, whose for the Daily Telegraph in Friendship’s 
impartiality and whose immediacy of Garland, Young Leo (Leo Adolescens). 
penetration influenced Arnold’s own Trollope seems also to have used 
criticism; author Causeries du lundi “lion” and “Leo” to designate rising 
(1851-1857). self-importance in journalists. 

623 b. 22. Montesquieu (1689-1755); author of | 630 b. 18. Mr. Beales; Edmund Beales (1803- 
the famous Spirit of the Laws (1748). 1881), political agitator, especially 

624 a. 2.“To make ... prevail’; apparently identified with the movement of man- 
based on Bishop Wilson’s Maxim 450: hood suffrage and the ballot. Mr. 
A prudent Christian will resolve at all Bradlaugh; Charles Bradiaugh (1833- 
times to sacrifice his inclinations to 91), free-thinker and radical; one of 
reason, and his reason to the will and the most active political agitators of 
word of God (Johnson). his time. 

625 a. 39. “to promote... happiness”; from | 631 a. 30. Abelard (1079-1142), celebrated teacher 
Sacra Privata, Noon Prayers (John- and philosopher in medieval France. 
son). 631 a. 33. Lessing (1729-81) ; German critic and 


. Mr. Bright; John Bright (1811-1889), 


famous nineteenth century liberal, and 
parliamentary orator. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison (1831-1923), 


dramatist. Herder (1744-1803), Ger- 
man poet and thinker on social and 
political questions. Both Lessing and 
Herder are mentioned because of the 
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useful and stimulating quality of their 
influence in matters of thought. 

631 a. 49. “Let us not leave ... yet”; Confes- 
stons of St. Augustine, xiii. 18. 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND 


Friendship’s Garland was published in 1871. It 

reveals the exuberant irony of Arnold’s humor. 
631 b. 19. Arminius; imaginary candid German 
friend of Arnold’s. 
qui s’en va, which is passing away, 
Hausmannised; reference to the work 
of Baron George Eugéne Haussman 
(1809-1891), then recently engaged in 
the building of modern Paris, widen- 
ing its streets, destroying its slums, etc. 
Grub Street; proverbial designation of 
the regions occupied by _ poverty- 
stricken literary men. 
Dryden's dictum; from the preface to 
Notes and Observations on The Em- 
press of Morocco. 
633 a. 21- Sic itur ad-astra, Thus is the passage 
to the stars (to an illustrious station). 
if you put ... end. This is the point 
of the argument against compulsory 
education, which is further developed 
in the next letter in Friendship’s Gar- 
land. 

Manchester school; party of Cobden 

and Bright, which regarded prosperity 

of trade as a first consideration in 
politics. 

4. Reform; reform of parliamentary elec- 
tions and apportionment. 

. Sir James Graham (1792-1861); Lib- 
eral statesman; the factory act was in- 
troduced in 1843 with provision for 
the education of children employed in 
factories, omitted in the bill in 1844. 

. marrying his deceased wife’s sister; 

allusion to the long contention for 

the repeal of statutes making such 
marriages illegal. 

Mr. Grant Duff; Sir Mountstuart 

Elphinstone Grant Duff (1829-1906) ; 

liberal politician and publicist. 

. Eton; Eton College, long frequented 
by the English upper-classes. 

. Charterhouse; famous London school 
for boys. y 

633 b. 51. longs and shorts; Latin verses. 

3 . Bullingdon; Oxford University dining 
club; probably originally a hunting 
club. 


631 b. 29. 
OSL O32. 


632 a. 34. 


632 b. 9. 


633 a. 29. 


633 (62 17, 


OSSrO: 


bo 
Bh 


6033 b. 24, 


PREFACE TO LITERATURE AND DOGMA 


634 b. 27. knowing ... world; Arnold’s own 
definition of culture. See preface to 
‘Culture and Anarchy and the essay en- 
titled The Function of Criticism in 
Essays in Criticism, First Series. 
Strauss (David Friedrich, 1808-74), 
sceptical German theologian, author of 
Das Leben Jesu (1835). 


635 a. 34. 


635 b. 10. M. Barthélmy St. Hilaire (1805-95), 
French journalist and scholar; profes- 
sor of Greek and Latin philosophy in 
the College of France. 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 
First published in the Nineteenth Century, 


August, 1882; included in revised form in Dis- 
courses in America (1885). 


636 a. 39. “An intelligent man. . . others’; 
Plato, Republic ix, 591. 

637 a. 4. Huxley ... discourse; delivered Oct. 
1, 1880, and printed in Science and 
Culture and Other Essays (1881). 

637 a. 55. M. Renan (Ernest, 1823-92); scholar 


in oriental languages, author of La vie 
de Jésus (1863). 


637 b. 17. Wolf (Friedrich August, 1759-1824) ; 
German scholar and critic, mainly of 
Homer and the ancients. 

638 a. 9. Euclid’s; Euclid (flourished at Alex- 
andria 323-283 B.c.), Greek geometer. 

638 a. 10. Newton’s; Sir Isaac Newton (1642- 


1727), the most eminent of English 
scientists. The Mathematical Principles 
of Natural Philosophy was published 


in 1687. 

640 a. 24. Diotima; the story is told in Plato’s 
Symposium. 

640 b. 5. Professor Sylvester; James Joseph 
Sylvester (1814-97), professor of 


mathematics at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and at Oxford. 

Mr. Darwin’s famous proposition; see 
Descent of Man, Part III, ch. xxi. 
Faraday (Michael, 1791-1867), Eng- 
lish physicist and chemist. Sandema- 
nian, member of the Christian sect 
founded by Robert Sandeman. 


640 b. 33. 


641 a. 48. 


642 a. 25. “Though ... find it’; Ecclesiastes 
vili, 17. 
642 a. 32. Homer; see Iliad xxiv, 49. 


642 a. 37. Spinoza (1632-77), illustrious Jewish 
philosopher of Holland; the reference 


is to Ethics IV, xviii (scholium). 


642 a. 42. “What .. . himself’; Luke ix, 25. 

643 a. 19. “Cans’t . . . diseased”; Macbeth, V, 
iii, 40. 

643 b. 47. Lady Jane Grey (1537-54); the ac- 


count of Lady Jane Grey’s studies 
comes from Ascham’s Scholemaster. 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) ; 
painter, sculptor, architect, engineer, 
and scientist; possessed of possibly the 
greatest human mind on record. 


644 a. 3. 


PREFACE TO MIXED ESSAYS 
Mixed Essays was published in 1879. 


645 a. 30. Prince Bismarck (1815-1904); the 
most distinguished German statesman 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

645 a. 53. Tocqueville (Alexis Charles Henri 
Clerel, Comte de, 1805-1859); French 
statesman and political philosopher; 
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author cf On Democracy in America 
(1835-40). 


A SPEECH AT ETON 


First published in Jrish Essays (1882). 


645 b. 53. 


647 a. 16. 


647 a. 39. 


647 b. 28. 


647 b. 


2 Ake 
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652 b. 
653 


48. 


SCIACCA, one 


. “Truly .. . judgment” ; 


. Anaxagoras 


TLSeSE CHOU. 
. age of Trajan and of the Antonines; 


Epictetus; born at Hierapolis in Phry- 
gia about 60 a.p. and in banishment 
from Rome at Nicopolis after 89 A.D., 
Stoic philosopher; the passage quoted 
is from Discourses, Il, xxi. 

Theognis; Greek clegiac poet who lived 
about 540-500 B.c. 


George Bunsen; apparently son of 
Robert Wilhelm Eberhard Bunsen 
(1811-99) the distinguished German 
chemist. 


Funeral Oration; in honor of the 
Athenians slain in battle (History, II, 
xxxy-lxvi). 

Professor Curtius; Ernst 
(1814-96), German antiquary and his- 
torian; his History of Greece was pub- 
lished in English translation (by A. W. 
Ward) in 1886. 

Hellwald (Friedrich Anton Heller von, 


1842-1892); writer of popular works | 


on geography. 
convenient”; Ephesians 


v, 4. 


. Pindar (c. 522-443 B.c.); the story al- 


luded to is the EHpinicia. 


. Isocrates, Attic orator (436-338 B.C.) ; 


the allusion is to the oration called 
Panegyricus. 


. Pericles; Athenian statesman active in 


affairs from 470 to 429 B.C. 


. “In the morning .. . good’; Ecclesias- 
ES 23) (lp 

. Hales. The “ever-memorable” John 
Hales (1584-1656); English scholar 


and Arminian divine; author of ser- 
mons, letters, and theological treatises. 
Ecclesiastes 
xi, 7-9. 


. Phidias (500-485 ?-432 B.c.); greatest 


of Greek sculptors. 

(500-428 B.c.); Greek 
philosopher. 

Alcibiades (4502-404 B.c.), ward of 
Pericles and pupil of Socrates; the type 
of one on whom advantages are thrown 
away. He is a character in the Dia- 
logues of Plato and the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon. 

. . them”; Proverbs v, 6. 


golden age of the Roman Empire. 


WORDSWORTH 


First published in Macmillan’s Magazine (July 
1879), used as Preface to The Poems of Words- 


worth (1879), and included in Essays in Criticism 


2nd Series 


posuby 22. 


, 


(1888). 


Bvron; died April 19, 1824. One re- 
calls Arnold’s Memorial Verses (1850), 


Curtius | 


654 a. 


654 a. 


654 b. 
OSSHae 2 
655 a. 
655 a. 


655 b. 


657 b. 
657 b. 
658 a. 


658 a. 


658 a. 


658 b. 


658 b. 


658 b. 
659 a. 


659 a. 


seats 


ihe 


40. 


eh) 


10. 


She 


. “nothing . . . Agonistes”; 


SOR truth ss 


in which he compares Wordsworth 
with Goethe and Byron. 


. Rydal Mount; Wordsworth’s home in 


the Lake District. 

Mr. Tennyson’s ... 1842; English 
Idylls and Other Poems appeared that 
year, establishing Tennyson’s popu- 
larity. 

The diminution has continued. This is 
no longer true of Wordsworth’s pop- 
ularity. 


. Mr. Palgrave’s; Francis Turner Pal- 


grave (1824-97), English poet; the 
reference is to The Golden Treasury. 


. Biographie Universelle; originally pub- 


lished in 1781. 


. M. Henry Cochin (1687-1747), French 


lawyer and orator. 
Letter to 
Zelter, dated “Sylvester-Abend, 1829.” 


. Amphictyonic Court, association of an- 


cient Greek states; referring specially 
to the Amphictyonic Council as a gen- 
eral final tribunal. 

Klopstock ... Musset; chief German, 
Italian, and French poets: Vincenzo da 
Filicaja (1642-1707), famous for finely 
finished odes on patriotic subjects; 
Alessandro Manzoni (1785-1873), au- 
thor of Z Promessi Sposi; Giacomo, 
Count Leopardi (1798-1837), author 
of Canti (1831), characterized by 
pathos and melancholy; André de 
Chénier (1767-94), author of poems of 
great beauty in the classical manner; 
Pierre Jean de Béranger (1780-1857), 
lyric poet; Lamartine (1790-1869), 
historian and statesman as well as 
poet; Alfred de Musset (1810-57), 
brilliant poet, dramatist and novelist. 


— “On man .'. lifes The Recluse. 
754. 

. “Norlove .. . heaven’; Paradise Lost, 
ii, 553-4. 

. “We are... sleep”; Tempest, IV, i, 
156-8. 

. criticism of life; Arnold’s famous def- 


inition of poetry first appeared in his 
essay on Joubert. 

Omar Khayyam (c. 1050-c. 1123), as- 
tronomer-poet of Persia; the Rubdiydt 
(quatrains), translated by Edward 
Fitzgerald in 1859, made this poet of 
careless agnosticism familiar to the 
English-speaking world. 


. “As if... beyond them”; Epictetus, 


Discourses, I, xxiii. 


. Théophile Gautier (1811-72), impor- 


tant French poet and prose writer of 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
. spread”; The Recluse, 
ll. 767-71. 
“Ouique . . 
VeOOre 

Mr. Leslie Stephen (1832-1904), Eng- 
lish biographer (first editor of The 
Dictionary of National Biography), 
critic, and historian of philosophy; 


. docuti”’; Virgil, Aeneid 
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quotation from Wordsworth’s Ethics 
in Hours in a Library. 


659 a. 52. “Immutably .. . are not”; Excursion, 
iv, 73-6. 

659 b. 14. “One adequate ... good”; ibid., ii, 
10-17. 

659 b. 31. the famous ode; Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality from Recollec- 
tions of Early Childhood. 

GCOONUM Ons Om fOY s . truihe VB xcurston, IX, 
293-302. 

660 b. 19. the “not-ourselves”; Arnold’s defini- 
tion of God, as “the enduring power, 
not ourselves, which makes for right- 
eousness,” appears in Literature and 
Dogma, ch. i. 

660 b. 47. “This will never do”; the opening 
words of Jeffrey’s review of the Ex- 
cursion in the Edinburgh Review, No- 
vember, 1814. 

661 a. 1. “After... well”; Macbeth, III, ii, 
Don 

661 a. 4. “though fallen .. . tongues’; Paradise 
Lost, vii, 23-4. 

COlNG ZO abe SILCrCe ns Giizes The Recluse, 
‘fee 

661 a. 44. “The poor...mname’:> A  Bard’s 
Epitaph. 

661 6b. 30. The Highland Reaper; properly The 


Solitary Reaper. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


The essays here reproduced are arranged, with 
the one exception of the Autobiography, in chron- 
ological order according to the date of their first 
publication. This order will enable the reader to 
trace even in so slight an excerpt as this from 
Huxley’s works something of the development of 
his thought and his interests. Moreover it fortu- 
nately provides a natural grouping of these essays 
according to their subject matter. The reason for 
placing the Autobiography first instead of last is 
obvious. The text followed is that of the Collected 
Essays, 1893-1894. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


This was first published in a series of biograph- 
ical sketches by C. Engel, 1890, and republished 
in Collected Essays, Vol. I. Huxley’s aceount of 
how it came to be written is as follows: “A man 
who ‘3 bringing out a series of portraits of celeb- 
rities, with a sketch of their career attached, has 
bothered me out of my Ife for something to go 
with my portrait, and to escape the abominable 
bad taste of some of the notices, I have done 
Ghat. 


665 b. 3. Bishop Butler; Joseph Butler (1692- 
1752) was Bishop of Durham. 

666 a. 2. Auckland; ten miles south of Durham. 

666 a, 2. the great apologist; a reference to 
Bishop Butler’s defense of the Church, 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature, 


666 a. 11. pre-Boswellian epoch, the time before 
Boswell’s famous Life of Dr. Johnson, 
published in 1791, 

“Bene qui latuit, bene vixit’?; He who 
has carefully escaped notice has lived 
well—Ovid. Tristia, 3, 4, 25. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer (1820--1903), the 
celebrated English philosopher. He was 
an intimate friend of Huxley’s and 
also an ardent advocate of the doc- 
trine of evolution. 

in partibus infidelium, in the party 
of the unbelievers. 

“Lehrjahre,’ apprenticeship. 

“Suites a Buffon,” sequels to Buffon, a 
series of scientific monographs pub- 
lished in Paris from 1834 to 1857. 
Buffon was a celebrated French nat- 
uralist of the eighteenth century. 
“Linnean Society,” a society founded 
in 1788 to supplement in botany and 
zoology the work of the Royal Society. 
Royal Society, The Royal Society of 
London for Improving Natural Knowl- 
edge. See the essay On the Advisable- 
ness of Improving Natural Knowledge. 
Pere Goriot, a novel by Balzac. 

“a nous deux’; literally “between us 
two,” meaning “war between us two.” 
Professor Tyndall, John Tyndall 
(1820-1893), a distinguished English 
physicist and Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. He was an intimate friend of 
Huxley’s and like Huxley helped to 
popularize the scientific discoveries of 
the time. 

Royal Institution; founded in 1799 
“to teach the application of science to 
the useful purposes of life.” 

21. malgré moi, in spite of myself. 


666 a. 17. 


667 a. 15. 


667 b. 13. 


668 a. 9. 
669 b. 8, 


669 b. 12. 


669 b. 17. 


669 b. 
669 b. 


40. 
41, 


669 b. 44. 


670 a. 20. 


670 a. 


THE METHOD OF SCIENTIFIC 
INVESTIGATION 


This is part of the third of six lectures given 
to workingmen on The Causes of the Phenomena 
of Organic Nature, 1863, published in Collected 
Essays, Vol. Il. 


671 a. 29. one of Moliére’s plays, Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. 

Newton and Laplace; Sir Isaac New- 
ton (1642-1721), famous for estab- 
lishing the law of universal gravita- 
tion; Pierre Simon Laplace, Marquis 
de Laplace (1749-1827), French as- 
tronomer and mathematician, famous 
for his theory of “the nebular hy- 
pothesis” by which he accounted for 
the formation of systems of planets. 


673 b. 45. 


ADVISABLENESS OF IMPROVING 
NATURAL KNOWLEGGE 


ON THE 


This “lay sermon” was delivered in St. Martin’s 
Hall, London, Jan. 7, 1866. It was published in 
the Fortnightly Review, in Lay Sermons, Ad- 
dresses, and Reviews (1870), and republished in 
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Collected Essays, Vol. 1. Huxley had spoken in 
St. Martin’s Hall twelve years before on The 
Educational Value of the Natural History Sci- 
ences. 


675 a. 26. crackling wit. “For as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot, so is the laughter 
of the fool.” Ecclesiastes vii, 6. 


675 a. 27. the Rochesters and Sedleys; John | 


Wilmot, second Earl of Rochester, and 
Sir Charles Sedley were friends of 
Charles II. They were dramatists and 
were noted for their biting wit and 
their profligacy. 

675 a. 32. Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
vigorous opponent of Puritanism. He 
was impeached by the Long Parlia- 
ment and beheaded in 1645. 

675 b. 18. the Torricellian experiment. Torricelli, 
an Italian physicist and friend of Gal- 
ileo, had just discovered in 1643 the 
principle of the barometer. 

675 b. 26. Galileo, Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), 
the famous Italian astronomer. He 
constructed a thermometer and a tele- 
scope and discovered the satellites of 
Jupiter and the spots on the sun. His 
views were condemned by the Pope, 
and he was forced by the Inquisition 
to abjure the Copernican theory. 

675 b. 27. Sir Francis Bacon (1561-1626), the 
celebrated English essayist and phil- 
osopher. He is generally regarded as 
one of the founders of the “New Philos- 
ophy” because of his emphasis on the 
necessity of the study of nature and 
the application of the inductive 
method. 

675 b. 42. saying witty things. The indirect ref- 
erence here is to the stanza, said to 
have been written by the Earl of 
Rochester on the door of Charles II’s 
bedchamber: 

“Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 
Whose word no man relies on: 
He never says a foolish thing 
Nor ever does a wise one.” 

676 a. 6. Royal Society. See note p. 669. b. 17. 

676 a. 15. Newton, Sir Isaac Newton (1642- 
1721), the great English philosopher 
and mathematician. The Principia here 
referred to, The Mathematical Princi- 
ples of Natural Philosophy, was pub- 
lished by the Royal Society in 1687. 

676 a. 16. Philosophical Transactions, one of the 
regular publications of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

676 a. 39. Vesalius (1514-1564), a noted Belgian 
anatomist. 

676 a. 40. Harvey (1578-1657), an English 
physiologist, noted for his discovery 
of the circulation of the blood. 

676 a. 54. the Schoolmen, philosophers of the 
Middle Ages who expounded the doc- 
trines of the church. They engaged in 
fine-spun and often absurd arguments. 

676 b. 7. “writ in water.’ The epitaph upon 
Keats’s tomb is at his own request, 


676 
676 
677 


678 


679 


680 


a. 


Ka Go 
AN 


“Here lies one whose name was writ 
in water.” 


. first President, Lord Brouncker. 
. revenant, ghost. 


a Boyle, an Evelyn, and a Milton: 
Robert Boyle (1627-1691), an English 
chemist, best known as the discoverer 
of Boyle’s law of the elasticity of the 
air. By his will he established “Boyle's 
lectures” for the defense of Christian- 
ity against unbelievers. John Evelyn 
(1620-1706), the author of the famous 
Diary, was a pious and devoted mem- 
ber of the Church of England. 


. When in heaven the stars; Tennyson, 


“Specimens of a Translation of the 
Tliad in Blank Verse.” 


. “increasing God’s honour... ,” Ba- 


con’s statement of his purpose in writ- 
ing The Advancement of Learning. 

Count Rumford; Benjamin Thompson, 
Count Rumford, (1753-1814), an 
American by brith, was a scientist and 
inventor of a practical turn of mind. 


ON A PIECE OF CHALK 


This lecture was delivered to the workingmen 
of Norwich during the meeting of the British As- 
sociation in 1868. it was published in Lay Ser- 
mons, Addresses, and Reviews (1870) and in 
Collected Essays, Vol. VIII. 


681 b. 33. Needles of the Isle of Wight, three 


681 


686 


686 


687 


689 


689 


689 
692 


. 47, 


255 


5 Sh 


3 iO, 


white pointed rocks, rising abruptly 
from the sea to a height of 100 feet. 
Weald, an oval-shaped chalk area, be- 
ginning near the Straits of Dover and 
extending into the counties of Kent, 
Surrey, Hants, and Sussex. 

Dr. Wallich (1786-1854), a Danish 
botanist and member of the Royal 
Society. 

Mr. Sorby (1826-1908), Henry Clif- 
ton Sorby, a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, President of the Geological So- 
ciety of England. 


. Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1875), an 


English geologist, one of the earliest 
of Darwin’s supporters. 

Rev. Mr. Gunn, Robert Campbell 
Gunn (1808-1881), an English nat- 
uralist. He emigrated to Tasmania and 
sent back a large number of plants and 
animals now in the British Museum. 


. “the whirligig of time”; Shakespeare, 


Twelfth Night, V, i, 395. 


2. “the great river”; Genesis xv, 18. 
. “without haste, but without rest”; 


from Goethe’s Spriiche in Reimen: 
Zalime Xecnien, 11, a favorite quota- 
tion of Huxley’s. Translated by J. S. 
Blackie, the complete passage is as 
follows: 

“Like the star 

That shines afar, 

Without haste 

And without rest, 
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Let each man wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 
And do his best.” 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


This is part of an address entitled “A Liberal 
Education: and Where to Find It,” delivered by 
Huxley as Principal of the South London Work- 
ingmen’s College on January 4, 1868. It was pub- 
lished in Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews, 
1870, and in Collected Essays, Vol. III. 


692 b. 1. Ichabod!; I Samuel iv, 21. 

693 a. 20. senior wranglership, or a double-first, 
terms for the highest honors in Cam- 
bridge and Oxford final examinations. 

694 b. 28. Test-Acts. The English Test Act of 
1673 forbade anyone to hold public 
office who did not receive the sacra- 
ment according to the usage of the 
Church of England. 

694 b. 33. “Poll,” college slang for of modXol; “the 
Poll,’ meaning those who pass but 
take no honors. 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


This address was delivered at the opening of 
Sir Josiah Mason’s Science College at Birming- 
ham, October 1, 1880. It was published in Science 
and Culture, 1881, and in Collected Essays, Vol. 
Ill. A few introductery paragraphs from the be- 
vinning of the address are omitted. 


695 b. 18. 
696 b. 3. 
699 a. 1. 


feu d’enfer, fire from hell. 

Jericho; Joshua vi. 

Humanists, those scholars who during 
the Renascence advocated the study of 
the Greek and Latin classics and em- 
phasized the individualism which found 
expression in these classics. The hu- 
manists freed themselves from the au- 
thority of the church and the accepted 
systems of the Middle Ages, and were 
dominated by a spirit of curiosity, of 
inquiry. 

Erasmus, Desiderius Erasmus (1467- 
1536), a Dutch scholar, who was the 
most learned man of his time. “He 
laid the egg of the Reformation and 
Luther hatched it.” Fs 

. tu quoque, thou too. 

.@ book written for the schools of 
Alexandria. Euclid’s Elements of geom- 
etry was written in the third cen- 
GUrys BUC. 

of Hipparchus and of Ptolemy. Hip- 
parchus was a Greek astronomer of 
the second century B.c., who founded 
the science of astronomy. Ptolemy was 
the Alexandrian astronomer from 
whom came the “Ptolemaic System” 
that the earth is the centre of the 
universe and that the planets revolve 
around it. 

of Democritus and of Archimedes. 
Democritus, a Greek philosopher of 


699 b. 9. 


699 6. 52. 


699 6. 53. 


the fifth century B.c., was known as 
“the laughing philosopher.” Archime- 
des, a Greek of the third century B.c., 
was the most famous geometrician of 
antiquity. He applied mathematics to 
mechanics, invented the water-screw 
and discovered the principle of the 
lever. 

by Aristotle, by Theophrastus, and by 
Galen, Aristotle (B.c. 384-322), the 
Greek philosopher, was the creator of 
natural science. Theophrastus (B.c. 
372-287) wrote on the history of 
plants. Galen (A.p. 130-200), a Greek 
physician, was until the Renascence 
the greatest authority on medicine. 


UC) oh Hl, 


THE PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS OF 
EDUCATION 


This is part of the essay, Science and Art in 
Relation to Education, an address to the members 
of The Liverpool Institution in 1882. It was pub- 
lished in Collected Essays, Vol. III. 


705 6b. 35. Hobbes, Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), 
an English philosopher. In the Levia- 
than, he sets forth the doctrine that 
the state has absolute power over the 
individual. He is noted for the sim- 
plicity and precision of his style. 

. Bishop Berkeley, George Berkeley 
(1685-1783), Bishop of Cloyne in Ire- 
land. He was noted for his philosophy 
and for the admirable style in which 
it was expressed. 

706 a. 4. furnished with in prose. The transla- 

tion of the Odyssey by Butcher and 
Lang, appeared in 1879; the transla- 
tion of the Jliad by Lang, Leaf, and 
Myers, in 1882. 

706 a. 50. Locke, John Locke (1632-1704), an 
English philosopher, author of An Es- 
say Concerning Human Understanding. 

706 b. 28. Franciscus Bacon sic cogitavit, thus 
Francis Bacon thought. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE IN 
HUMAN SOCIETY 


This essay originally appeared in the Nine- 
teenth Century for February 1888. It was repub- 
lished in Collected Essays, Vol. IX. Huxley said 
that it was his purpose to state the princi- 
ples that lay at the bottom of the “social ques- 
tion.” 


707 b. 49. Eohippus, the prehistoric ancestor of 
the horse. 
708 a. 42. Sospivi, pianti, et alti guar; Dante, In- 
Tero MULL 225920: 
“|. Sighs, complaints, and ulula- 
tions loud 


And voices high and hoarse, with 
sounds of hands.” 
Translation by Longfellow. 
708 a. 48. John Howard, an English philanthro- 
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pist and prison reformer of the eight- | 719.a. 55. David before Saul; I Samuel xvi, 14- 
eenth century. 23. Cf. Browning’s Saul. 
708 b. 1. Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm aren 719 b. 15. ee in stones; As You Like It. Il, 
— rman _ philosopher ike ; 
ee hence ; 5 (LON DeeZO. Wuthering Heights; a novel by Emily 
708 b. 3. Schopenhauer, Arthur Schopenhauer Bronté (1818-1848). The scene re- 
(1788-1860), a German philosopher, ferred to is in Chapter xxiv. 
the chief expounder of pessimism. 720 b. 36. the great unfinished marvel. Cologne 
708 b. 46. Ormuzd, or Ahura Magda, the “Good Cathedral, which was begun in 1248, 
Spirit” in the system of Zoroaster. was not finished until 1880, six years 
708 b. 47. Ahriman, or Angra Manryu, “the after the publication of this essay. 
spiritual enemy,” who is in eternal | 721 a. 46. “as from an enemy. See the passage 
conflict with Ormuzd. quoted from Wordsworth’s Prelude, 
709 a. 6. Tower of Siloam; Luke xiii, 4. 720, b. 27. m 
709 b. 5. Hobbesian war. See note, p. 705 b. 35. | 721 b. 30. “hungering for calm;” Prometheus Un- 
709 b. 23. a outrance, to the death. bound, Il, 2. “! 
710 a. 5. ex animo, from the heart. 721 b. 54. “Mon ceur est un luth suspendu. My 
710 a. 14. Atlantis, a mythical island in the West, heart is a wind harp which sounds im- 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, men- mediately when it is touched. The lines 
tioned by classical writers. : are by the French poet Béranger 
710 a. 45. vis medicatrix nature, healing power (1780-1857). 
of nature. 722 a. 10. “Out of the strong came forth sweet- 
710 b. 18. ver sacrum, an offering of the first ness”; Judges xiv, 14. 
fruits of spring. 
710 b. 51. civitas Dei, city of God. AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS 
711 b. 9. the cotton famine. The blockade of 
the southern ports during the Amer- Published in the Cornhill Magazine, Vol. 
ican Civil War prevented the export | XXXVI, July 1877; republished in the volume, 
of cotton tov England. This led to the | Virginibus Puerisque, 1881. For the same point of 
closing of the cotton mills of England | view, cf. the chapter, “The Royal Sport Nau- 
and widespread suffering among the tique,” in An Inland Voyage. 
workers. ; 
712 a. 14, Securus judicat orbis; careless of the | 722 q 25. Boswell and Johnson. See Boswell’s 
oe Life of Johnson under date of October 
713 a. 52. Lord Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley The 


Cooper, seventh Lord Shaftesbury 
(1801-1885), an English philanthro- 
pist. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


ON THE ENJOYMENT OF UNPLEASANT 
PLACES 


Published in the Portfolio. Voi. V. November 
1874: republished in the volume Miscellanies, 
1896. 


718 b. 14. Brantome, Pierre de Bourdeille, Abbé 
de Brant6me (1540?-1614). A noted 
traveller. 

(187 b 15.) fait des discours . . .” “‘talks to: him= 
self to keep up his courage on the 
journey.” 

719 a, 32. Callot, or Sadeler, or Paul Brill. 
Jacques Callot (1592-1635), a French 
engraver; Gilles Sadeler (1570-1629), 
a Belgian engraver; Paul Brill (1554 ?- 
1636), a famous Flemish landscape 
painter. 

719 a. 33. Dick Turpin, a notorious 
highwayman who was 
1739. 

719 a, 35. the Trossachs, a wooded stretch of 
hilly country to the east of Loch Ka- 
trine in Scotland. It was made famous 
by Scott in the Lady of the Lake. 


English 
executed in 


26, 1769. text is inaccurately 
quoted. Johnson’s speech should read 
So 05, DUtp Ik Wea were all idles 

722 a. 32. léese-respectability, an offense against 
respectability. A word coined by Ste- 
venson on the analogy of lése-majesté. 

1. Alexander; the “conquerer of the 
world,” went to Diogenes, the philoso- 
pher, at Corinth, and asked how he 
could be of service to Diogenes. “By 
standing out of my light,” answered 
the philosopher. 

sent to Coventry, ostracized. A proverb 

arising from the fact that King Charles 

II sent those who incurred his dis- 

pleasure at Court to Coventry, a 

former stronghold of the Puritans. 

722 b. 30. Richmond, a suburb near London. 

723 a. 36. Mr. Worldly Wiseman, a character in 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. In the 

dialogue following, Stevenson writes in 

the manner of Bunyan. 

Sainte-Beuve, the great French critic 

(1804-1869). 

telling his tale, counting his sheep. 

“And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 

Milton’s L’Allegro. 

. walking gentlemen, singing chamber- 
maids; supernumeraries and members 
of the chorus. 

. Newcome, Bayham, Barnes; characters 
in Thackeray’s novel, The Newcomes. 

725 a. 28, Barabbases; Matthew xxvii, 16-21. 


UO 1D) 


(VX (Ds 1hee 


(5 


(SS Loy, S10), 


724 a. 49, 
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725 b. 52. Circumlocution Office; the name that 
Dickens used in Little Dorrit in his 
satire on bureaucracy. 

“so careless of the single life’; Tenny- 

son’s In Memoriam. 

“Are God and Nature then at strife 
That Nature lends such evil dreams, 
So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 


AS CS GE 


AES TRIPLEX 


Printed in the Cornhill Magazine for April, 
1878; included in Virginibus Puerisque in 1881. 
The title is taken from an ode of Horace (I, 3, 
line 9). The phrase means literally “triple bronze” 
—and, figuratively, courage. “Aes triplex circa 
pectus”—triple bronze there was around the 
breast of him who first upon the seas embarked. 


726 b. 16. Thug. The modern slang sense of this 
word comes from its original mean- 
ing—a member of a religious fraternity 
ef robbers and assassins in northern 
India. 
dule trees, or dool trees, trees planted 
to mark places of mourning. 
blue peter, a blue flag with a white 
square in the center, used as a signal 
for sailing. 
truck, a small wooden cap at the top 
of a mast. 
the valley at Balaclava, scene of the 
battle made famous by Tennyson’s 
Charge of the Light Brigade. 
Curtius. Metius Curtius, according to 
Roman legend, leaped into a chasm 
in the Forum and saved Rome by sac- 
rificing his own life. 
the deified Caligula. The Romans made 
gods of their emperors. The incident 
here referred to is told in the Annals 
of Tacitus. 
Baie; the fashionable Roman summer 
resort under the emperors—a town 
near Naples. 
Permanent Possibility of Sensation; 
John Stuart Mill’s definition of mat- 
ter. See Examination of Sir William 
Tamilton’s Philosophy, Vol. 1, Chap. 
ii. 
the Commander’s statue. In the Span- 
ish legend, Don Juan murders a man 
and then holds a benquet at the tomb, 
inviting the statue of the dead man 
to be his guest. The stone guest ap- 
pears, compels Don Juan to follow 
him, and delivers him over to hell. 
. bag’s end; a literal translation of the 
French, cul de sac. 
our respected lexicographer, Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson. 
mim-mouthed, prim or proper in 
speech. The Scotch word mim means 
affectedly demure. 
. By all means begin your folio. Much 
of Stevenson’s literary work was be- 
gun and completed under the death- 


726 b. 30. 


WOU Whe, OS 


727 a. 48. 
U2 Os AX 


727 b. 29. 


W2740. 42% 


727 b. 44. 


728 a. 44, 


728 b. 40. 


729 a. 21. 


W229 0, 23. 


sentence. He died leaving unfinished 
The Weir of Hermiston. 


THE OISE IN FLOOD 
From An Inland Voyage, 1879 


An Inland Voyage, Stevenson’s first published 
book, tells of a canoe trip from Antwerp, on the 
Scheldt river in Belgium, to Pontoise, on the 
Oise in France, near its junction with the Seine. 


731 a. 10. Pan; Greek god of field and forest, 
patron of shepherds and hunters. Pan’s 
pipes were made of reeds. 


731 b. 5. every bit of brisk living. For a further 
development of this thought, cf. Aes 
Triplex. 

731 b. 32. Cigarette; Stevenson’s name for his 


companion, revealed in the second edi- 
tion of An Inland Voyage as Sir Walter 
Grindlay Simpson. 

the Shakespearian Illyria; the coun- 
try in which Shakespeare laid the 
scene of Twelfth Night. 


731 b. 46. 


732 a. 6. hevitors; in Scotch law, the owners of 
heritable, taxable property in a parish. 
732 a. 12. Birmingham-hearted; made in Birm- 
ingham, with the loud efficiency of the 
factory. 
LA FERE 


La Fére, another chapter from An Inland 
Voyage. 
733 b. 19. boating-men of Belgium; judge; 
graces of Origny; people elsewhere 
who had shown hospitality and kind- 
ness to the two voyagers. 
the temple of Diana; at Ephesus, one 
of the seven wonders of the world. 
Herostratus set it on fire to immortal- 
ize his name. 

Timon; the misanthrope. See Shake- 
speare’s Timon of Athens. 

“Bazin, aubergiste, loge a pied,” ... 
“A la Croix de Malte”; Bazin, inn- 
keeper, lodging for pedestrians. At the 
Maltese Cross. 

Zola; Emile Zola (1840-1902), the 
great French realist. The description 
referred to is in L’Assommoir, chap- 
teh 


733 b. 46. 


138 Ly EE 


734 a. 31. 


734 a. 49. 


TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 
1879 


See introductory essay. 


737 b. 11. ruled the roast, to be master. 

737 b. 34. something better than your cane. In 
the preceding chapter entitled “The 
Green Donkey-Driver” Stevenson re- 
counted how he had been compelled 
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to belabour Modestine incessantly with Melnette. The scene referred to occurs 
a stick in order to make any progress. in chapter 62. 
737 b. 36. dur comme un ane, insensible as a | 743 a. 7. The end of Esmond; Henry Esmond, 
donkey. finally disillusioned as to the character 
738 b. 14. Loséve; a department of southeastern of Beatrix, breaks his sword in the 
France, mountainous throughout. The presence of her royal lover. _ 
Cevennes mountains are those which | 743 a. 18. Clarissa Harlowe; by Samuel Richard- 
Stevenson crossed. son (1689-1761). ; 
738 b. 24. “In a more sacred or sequestered | 744 a, 4. Richard Feverel; The Ordeal of Rich- 
bower ...”’; Milton’s Paradise Lost, ard Feverel, by George Meredith 
IV, 705-708. (1828-1909). ; 
738 b. 32. Modestine, Stevenson’s donkey. 744 a. 37. arrival of Haydn; a scene in George 
739 a. 18. Montaigne, Michel Eyquem (1533- Sand’s novel, Consuelo (1842). 
1592), the celebrated French essayist | 744 b. 13. Verne. Jules Verne (1828-1905) was 
who originated the ‘‘personal” essay. a French writer of pseudo-scientific 
739 b. 4. Chassérades; the town where Steven- romances—thrilling if read at the 
son had spent the previous night, in an proper age. 
inn bedchamber with five other men. 744 b. 47. Eugéne de Rastignac, a character in 
Balzac’s novel, Pére Goriot. 
A GOSSIP ON ROMANCE 745 b. 22. Miss Braddon; Mary Elizabeth Brad- 
don, a Victorian writer of sentimental 
A Gossip on Romance appeared in Longman’s novels. Her best known book is Lady 
Magazine, November, 1882, and was included in Audley’s Secret. 
the volume Memories and Portraits, 1887. For | 745 b. 23. Mrs. Todger’s idea of a wooden leg. 
further treatment of this theme, see The Lantern Cf. Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, chap- 
Bearers and A Humbie Remonstrance. ter 9. 
746 a. 14. Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot, a char- 


740 b. 41. Jerry Abershaw, an English highway- 
man hanged in 1795. 

741 a. 3. What Will He Do with It, a novel by 

Bulwer-Lytton (1801-1872). 

a poet; Elsley Vavasour, in chapter 3 

of Kingsley’s Two Years Ago. 

Conduct is three parts of life. Matthew 

Arnold, in Literature and Dogma, says 

that conduct is, at the very lowest 

computation, three-fourths of human 

life. 

“miching mallecho.” Hamlet, in act Til, 

scene 2, thus characterizes the dumb 

scene of the players. 

Burford Bridge; near Dorking in Sur- 

rey. 

Emma; Lady Hamilton, whom Nelson 

loved. 

Queen’s Ferry; Queensferry, on the 

Firth of Forth. See p. 742 of the text, 

where Stevenson says he did make use 

of this ferry in his novel, Kidnapped. 


741 a. 15, 


741 a. 34, 


741 b. 28. 


741 6b. 29, 
(EN Os Sie 


741 b. 38. 


741 b. 46. Antiquary, a novel by Sir Walter 
Scett. 
742 a. 50. Ulysses. When Ulysses returned home 


after years of absence, he easily bent 
his great bow that none of the suitors 
of his wife, Penelope, had been able 
to bend. 

Christian. Just as Christian, in Pal- 
grim’s Progress, sets out on his pil- 
grimage, his wife and children come 
out and beg him to turn back. Putting 
his fingers in his ears that he may not 
hear their cries, he runs on. 

Trollope; Anthony Trollope (1815— 
1882), English realist. The scenes men- 
tioned are from The Last Chronicles 
of Barset and The Way We Live Now, 
respectively. The character in the lat- 
ter novel is, however, Melmotte, not 


742 a. 50. 


742 b. 47. 


acter in The Antiquary. 
THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT 


In August, 1879, Stevenson sailed from Scot- 
land for New York, going as a second cabin pas- 
senger to save money and also to gather literary 
material. Immediately upon arriving, he left New 
York for San Francisco by rail. He wrote his ac- 
count of the voyage in 1879, but withheld pub- 
lication of it for some time, so that the account 
of his overland journey was published first, in 
1883, and that of the sea voyage not until 1895, 
under the title, The Amateur Emigrant. For 
greater clarity, the excerpts from the account of 
the voyage are here printed in their natural order. 


746 a. 51. the brass plate between decks. Appar- 
ently there was little difference be- 
tween steerage and second cabin en 
this boat. Stevenson says, “In the 
steerage there are males and females; 
in the second cabin, ladies and gentle- 
men. For some time after I came 
aboard I thought I was only a male; 
but in the course of a voyage of dis- 
covery between decks, I came upon a 
brass plate, and learned that I was 
still a gentleman. Nobody knew it, of 
course. I was lost in the crowd of 
males and females, and rigorously con- 
fined to the same quarter of the deck.” 

746 a. 53. a former book, An Inland Voyage. For 
one of the occasions when Stevenson 
was taken for a pedlar, see p. 733. 

746 b. 18. a practical engineer. Stevenson had 
some familiarity with engineering be- 
cause it was his father’s profession; 
and he himself had studied engineering 
for three years in order to follow in 
his father’s footsteps. 


ee 
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746 6. 39. sleeve-waistcoat, the equivalent of a 


sweater. 


ACROSS THE PLAINS 


This was published in Longman’s Magazine for 
July and August, 1883, and again, with other 
essays, in a volume, Across the Plains, in 1892. In 
the Edinburgh edition of Stevenson; it appears as 
part 2 of The Amateur Emigrant. See note above. 


ON SOME TECHNICAL ELEMENTS OF 


STYLE IN LITERATURE 


On Some Technical Elements of Style in Lit- 
erature appeared in the Contemporary Review 
for April, 1885, and again in the volume, Essays 
and Criticisms, 1903. 


752 
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Hudibras; English satiric poem by 
Samuel Butler (1612-1680). 

Fielding; Henry Fielding (1707-1754), 
one of the greatest English novelists. 


. Tacitus; Roman historian. 
. Voltaire; French philosopher, drama- 


tist, essayist (1694-1778). 
Montaigne. See note p. 739. a. 18. 
since Mr. Anthony Trollope is dead. 
For Trollope, see p. 742. b. 47. Trol- 
lope wrote a two-volume life of Cicero, 
which is more enthusiastic than crit- 
ical. 
Victor Hugo; French poet, dramatist, 
novelist (1802-1885). His best known 
work is, of course, his novels. 
Shakespeare’s second manner; that is, 
his manner or style of writing during 
his second period of dramatic produc- 
tion, after the early comedies and be- 
fore the great tragedies. The Prologue 
referred to is in verse, Falstaff’s praise 
of sherris in prose. 
Rosalind and Ovlando, heroine and 
hero of As You Like It. 
the Seven Ages; Jacques’ famous 
speech in As You Like It, beginning 
“All the world’s a stage. . . .” 


. Othello’s farewell to war; in Othello, 


Ill, 3, the speech beginning 
“O, now, for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind... ”’ 


’ 


. Fleeming Jenkin (1833-1885), pro- 


fessor of engineering at the University 
of Edinburgh. Stevenson wrote a 
Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin, which oc- 
cupies almost 200 pages in volume 18 
of the Thistle edition. 


. the dyeadless angel, Satan; Paradise 


NGOS bam lee le 


. Martial; Marcus Valerius Martialis, 


Latin poet, first century, A.D. Martial 
was an admirer of Horace; and Ste- 
venson, an admirer of Martial. So he 
naturally chose Martial to speak 
Horace’s lines. 

“Aut Lacedaemonium Tarentum”; or 
to Tarentum, founded by the Spartans. 
Horace Odes, III, 5, line 56. 


754 a. 17. “Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of 
arts”; Paradise Regained, IV. 

754 b. 34. Captain Reid. Mayne Reid, TIrish- 
American novelist (1818-1883), wrote 
novels of adventure and peril in the 
“wild West.” 

755 a. 32. invita Minerva; literally, Minerva be- 
ing unwilling; hence, without inspira- 
tion or against one’s inclination. 

755 b. 45. “I cannot praise a fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue, ...’ The quotation is 
from the Arveopagitica, Milton’s tract 
on the freedom of the press. 

756 a. 22. In Xanadu did Kubla Khan . . ”” etc. 
The quotation here is the opening 
lines of Kubla Khan, by Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge, English poet (1772- 
1834). 

757 a. 22. his lordship dealing with General Can- 
non; Macaulay, writing about General 
Cannon, who succeeded to the com- 
mand of the Jacobite forces after 
Graham of Claverhouse was killed in 
the battle of Killiecrankie. 

757 a. 23. fresh from Claverhouse and _ Killie- 
crankie; that is, having been writing 
words beginning with a k sound. 
Claverhouse; John Graham, Viscount 
Dundee, Lord Graham of Claverhouse, 
remained faithful to James II after 
his deposition, and led the Jacobite 
rebellion. In 1689, he defeated General 
Mackay at the pass of Killiecrankie in 
the Grampian hills, and during the 
battle was mortally wounded. 


A COLLEGE MAGAZINE 


First published in the volume, Memories and 
Portraits, 1887. The portion here printed is the 
introduction; the rest of the essay tells of Steven- 
son’s experience in “seeing himself in print” in a 
college magazine. 


758 b. 14. Baudelaire. Charles Baudelaire, French 
poet (1821-1867), had considerable in- 
fluence on modern poetry because of 
his theory that poetry is music and 
suggestion, not thought. His verse 
shows great art, but morbid subject 
matter. It was characteristic of both 
men that he should have translated 
and popularized Edgar Allan Poe in 
France. , 

758 b. 15. Obermann, a work by Etienne Pivert 
de Sénancour (1770-1846). Originally 
published in 1804, it was brought out 
in a new edition and revised by Sainte- 
Beuve in 1833. 

758 b. 26. pasticcio, medley, patchwork; here 
used because Browne’s style is un- 
even, with patches of different sorts 
of writing. 

58 b. 29. Sordello, poem by Robert Browning. 

58 b. 31. Morris; William Morris, English poet, 
artist, and humanitarian (1834-1896), 

758 b. 33. Mr. Swinburne; Algernon Charles 
Swinburne (1837-1909), English poet. 
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Stevenson’s phrase here is a humorous 
allusion to Swinburne’s erotic poetry. 
John Webster; English dramatist con- 
temporary with Shakespeare. 
Congreve; William Congreve (1670- 
1729), English dramatist. The “stag- 
gering versatility” consists in going 
from Webster, writer of Elizabethan 
tragedy, to Congreve, foremost writer 
of Restoration comedy. 

Book of Snobs, satirical essays by 
Thackeray. 

strangely bettered by another hand; 
that of William Ernest Henley, the 
English poet, who collaborated with 
Stevenson on four plays. The one here 
referred to must be Deacon Brodie, 
produced in 1884. The only other one 
to be actually played was Beau Austin, 
produced in 1890, after this essay was 
written. 

Prince Otto, a romance into which Ste- 
venson himself reworked his old play. 
proceeds directly from a school; a 
school of writers, that is. The other 
Elizabethan dramatists, forerunners 
and contemporaries of Shakespeare, 
made Shakespeare’s work possible by 
giving him models, incentive to write, 
and audiences to write for. 


MEMOIRS OF AN ISLET 


First published in the volume, Memories and 
Portraits, 1887. The Isle of Earreid, just off the 
southwest corner of the Ross of Mull, was head- 
quarters of the Stevenson firm for the building 
of the Dhu Heartach lighthouse. 


759 b. 33. Glick und Ungliick wird Gesang; 


759 b. 
759 b. 


760 a. 


760 a. 


760 a. 


44. 


45. 


seh, 


Bey. 


50. 


happiness and sorrow become song; 
part of a motto which Goethe (1749- 
1832), prefixed to his Lieder in the 
1815 edition of his works. 
eyot; or ait, a little island, especially 
in inland waters. 
butterburrs. The butterbur is a thistle- 
like plant, the broad soft leaves of 
which are said to have been used in 
England to wrap up butter. 

wo of my puppets; Alan Breck and 
David Balfour, in Kidnapped, chapter 
20. 


. the grey old garrison; of Stirling Cas- 


tle. 


. Allan Water, a tributary of the Forth. 
. a whole family; the Darnaways, in The 


Merry Men, where Stevenson calls the 
island “Aros.” 

the hero of another; David Balfour, 
hero of Kidnapped. His experiences on 
the islet are told in chapter 14. 
Columba, Irish missionary who intro- 
duced Christianity into Scotland in the 
sixth century. 

the lighthouse steamer. Stevenson came 
of a family of lighthouse engineers. 
His grandfather, Robert Stevenson 


760 
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(1772-1850), founder of the Steven- 
son firm, became at thirty-five years of 
age engineer to the Board of Northern 
Lights; his father, Thomas Stevenson, 
held the same position from 1853 to 
1885. The duties included the construc- 
tion of lighthouses and the supervi- 
sion of the lighthouse service. 

bothies. Bothy is a Scotch word mean- 
ing any kind of hut in which laboring 
servants are lodged. 

talking small, speaking in low tones. 
Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon (1834-1892), was an English 
non-conformist (Baptist) clergyman, 
the most popular preacher of his day. 
Literally tons of his sermons were sold. 
Ben More, a mountain on the neigh- 
boring Isle of Mull. Ben is the Scotch 
equivalent of the word mount. Cf. 
Ben Lomond, Ben Nevis. 


. unhomely, not homelike. 
. Dhu_ Heartach; 


the reef on which 
Thomas Stevenson was building the 
lighthouse. 


. Bell Rock; Bell, or Inchcape Rock, a 


sandstone reef in the North Sea, lying 
in the fairway of vessels making or 
leaving the Firths of Tay and of 
Forth. Robert Stevenson (see above) 
built a lighthouse there, beginning in 
1807. 


. Skerryvore; a reef off Tiree, on which 


Stevenson’s uncle built a lighthouse, a 
piece of work requiring six years of 
labor and great engineering skill. 
French battlefields; of the Franco- 
Prussian war, 1870-1871. 


THE LANTERN-BEARERS 


First published in Scribner’s Magazine, Febru- 
ary, 1888; included in the volume, Across the 
Plains, 1892. 


762 a. 


762 b. 8. 
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49. cocknify, 


cr cockneyfy; vulgarize. 
That is, to make it like the seaside re- 
sorts frequented by many cockneys, or 
Londoners. 

Bass Rock; a small, precipitous island 
in the Firth of Forth, about two miles 
from Canty Bay, Haddingtonshire. In 
1671 the government bought it and 
built a castle and dungeons on it. Dur- 
ing the Revolution four young Jacob- 
ites captured it and with a few others 
held it for King James from June 
1691 to April 1694. It was the last 
place in Great Britain to submit to 
William III. 

wrecker, a plunderer of wrecked ships. 
Tantallon, a castle belonging to the 
Earls of Angus. 

Bell-the-Cat; Archibald Douglas, Earl 
of Angus (c. 1450-1514). He and other 
nobles met in protest against James 
III of Scotland’s favorites. At the 
council, Lord Gray asked, ‘Who will 
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bell the cat ?”’ Douglas answered, “That 
will I,” and forthwith killed some of 
the minions before the eyes of the 
King. 

Law, hill. 

knucklebones; a children’s game 
played originally with the knuckle- 
bones of a sheep, now jackstones. 


. “Old Bailey Reports”; reports of fa- 


mous trials at the Old Bailey, the chief 
criminal court in London. 


. muck-rake. Stevenson is using the word 


literally, not in the figurative sense 
popularized by President Roosevelt. 


. the pages of the realist. For further de- 


velopment of this theme, see A Gos- 
sip on Romance. 


. waiting at a railway junction. Cf. in 


An Apology for Idlers, the capital 
picture of the gentleman at the rail- 
road station. 

Whitman; Walt Whitman, the Amer- 
ican poet, subject of one of Stevenson’s 
critical essays,. first printed in 1878. 
a kind of Birmingham sacredness; as 
of the mark, “made in Birmingham,” 
stamped on manufactured articles. 
Levine, Constantine Dmitrich; in Tol- 
stoi’s Anna Karenina. 

André; perhaps the leading character 
of André Cornélis, published in 1886- 
87 by Paul Bourget. 

Richard Feverel and Lucy Desborough 
... beside the river; a scene in 
George Meredith’s novel, The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel. See also p. 744. 
Itur in antiquam silvam, they go into 
the ancient wood. Virgil Aeneid, VI, 
179. Aeneas’s crew go into the forest 
to cut down trees for an altar. 


PULVIS ET UMBRA 


Pulvis et Umbra was first published in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, Vol. Ill, April 1888; repuvusacu 
in the volume Across the Plains, and is to be 
found in the volume, Memories and Portraits in 
Stevenson’s collected works. Pulvis et Umbra: 
from Horace’s Carmen Seculare “pulvis et umbra 
sumus,” ‘“‘we are dust and ashes.” 


767 b. 39. NH; and H.0, the chemical formu- 
las for ammonia and water. 

769 a. 29. passing the ceremonial calumet. The 
calumet is the pipe of peace of the 
North American Indians. 

769 a. 46. drowns her child in the sacred river. 
The sacred river is the Ganges, in 
which children were formerly drowned 
as a sacrifice to appease the angry 
gods. 

769 b. 24. A new doctrine; the doctrine of evo- 
lution. 

769 b. 50. The whole creation groaneth; Romans 
viii, 22. 

770 a. 7. that double law of the members; Ro- 
mans vii, 23. 

770 b. 1. den of the vivisectionist. Balfour in 
his Life of Robert Louis Stevenson II, 
217, says: 

“Tt must be laid to the credit of his 
reason and the firm balance of his 
judgment that although vivisection 
was a subject he could not endure even 
to have mentioned, yet, with all his 
imagination and sensibility, he never 
ranged himself among the opponents 
of this method of inquiry, provided, 
of course, it was limited, as in Eng- 
land, with the utmost rigour possi- 
ble.” 
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